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Heidelberg,  1908. 

Biblical  Cbiticism:    J.  R.  Harris,  Sidelights  on 
New  Testament  Research,  London,  1909. 
W.  G.  Jordan,  Biblical  Criticism  and  Modem 
Thought;    or,  the  Place  of  the  O.  T,  Docu- 
ments in  the  Life  of  To-day,  Edinburgh,  1909. 

Biblical  Introduction  :  J.  Beet,  The  New  Testa- 
ment, Its  Authorship,  Date  and  Worth,  Lon- 
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A.  S.  Geden,  Outlines  of  Introduction  to  the 
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und  Thomas  Blaurer  1609-48,  ed.  T.  Schiess, 
vol.  i.,  lS09-June,  1638,  Freiburg,  1909. 

Bonar,  H.  :  Memorials  of  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar,  Edin- 
burgh, 1909. 

Brahmanism:  L.  de  La  Valine  Poussin,  Le  V^disme, 
Paris,  1909. 

Buddhism:  A.  J.  Edmunds,  Buddhist  and  Chris- 
tian Gospels  .  .  .  Gospel  Parallels  from  Pali 
Text,   London,    1909. 

D.  Gogerly,  Ceylon  Buddhism,  ed.  A.  S.  Bishop, 
London,  1909. 

Sayinas  of  Buddha,  the  Iti  Vuttaka;  a  Pali 
tDoric  of  the  Buddhist  Canon;  Translation 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  H.  Moore, 
New  York,  1909. 

V.  G.  Smith,  The  Edicts  of  Asoka,  privately 
printed,  London,  1909. 

Bugbnhagen,  J.:  G.  Geisenhof,  Bibliotheca  Bu- 
genhagiana.  Biblioaraphie  der  Druckschrif- 
ten  des  D.  J.  BugerJiagen,  Leipsic,  1908. 

Bush,  G.:  Statement  of  Reasons  for  Embracing  the 
Doctrines  and  Disclosures  of  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg.  With  biographical  Sketch,  New 
York,  1898. 

Calvin,  J.:  W.  Wileman,  John  Calvin:  his  Life, 
his  Teaching,  and  his  Influence,  London,  1908. 

A.  Bossert,  Johann  Calmn,  Giessen,  1908. 

P.  VoUmer  and  others,  John  Calvin,  Theolo- 
gian, Preacher,  Educator,  Statesman,  Phila- 
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A  German  translation  of  the  first  ed.  of  Cal- 
vin's "  Institutes  "  was  made  by  B.  Speiss, 
Wiesbaden,  1887. 
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Catharine,  Saint,  op  Genoa:  F.  von  HOgel,  The 
Mystical  Element  of  Religion,  as  Studied  in 
Catharine  of  Genoa  and  her  Friends,  2  vols., 
London,  1909. 

Cemeteries:  Florence  E.  Blake-Hedges,  The  Story 
of  the  Catacombs,  Cincinnati,  1909. 
M.  Besnier,  Les  Catacombes  de  Rome,  Paris,  1909. 

Censorship  and  Prohibition  op  Books:  F.  S. 
Betten,  The  Roman  Index  of  Forbidden 
Books,  St.  Louis,  1909. 

Chapman,  J.  W. :  Another  Mile;  and  other  Addresses, 
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China:  A.  R.  Kelly,  The  Great  Chinese  Awakening. 
Glimpses  of  China  and  its  People,  London, 
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CoLET,  J.:  J.  H.  Lupton,  A  Life  of  John  Colet, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  Founder  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  2d  ed.,  London  and  New  York, 
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Coliqny:  C.  Merki,  L'Amiral  de  Coligny,  1619-72, 
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Comparative  Religion:   T.  R.  Glover,  TAc  Con- 
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pire, London,  1909. 
L.  Frobenius,  The  Childhood  of  Man,  London, 
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J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  3  vols., 
London,  1909. 

Conversion:  N.  H.  Marshall,  Conversion  or  the 
New  Birth,  London,  1909. 

Dietrich  op  Nieheim:  W.  J.  M.  Mulder,  Dietrich 
von  Nieheim.  Zijne  opvatting  van  het  con- 
cUie  en  zijne  kroniek,  vols,  i.-ii.,  Amsterdam, 
1907. 

Diseases  and  the  Healing  Art:  Expository 
Times,  April,  1909,  pp.  332-333  (on  the  bu- 
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Divination:  M.  C.  Baillod,  L*Art  de  la  divination, 
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Dogma,    Dogmatics:    B.    P.    Bowne,   Studies   in 
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J.  Orr,  Sidelights  on  Christian  Doctrine,  New 
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Dream:  A.  L5winger,  Der  Traum  in  der  jUdischen 
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Du  BosE,  W.  P.:  High  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice; 
an  Exposition  of  .  .  .  Hebrews,  New  York, 
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Duns  Scotub:  P.  Minges,  Der  angebliche  exzessive 
Realismus  des  Duns  Scotus,  MUnster,  1908. 

Dunstan,  Saint:  F.  A.  and  E.  Gasquet,  The  Bos- 
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appendix  on  the  birth  date  of  St.  Dunstan). 

DuPUT,  B.:  H.  Dupuy,  The  Huguenot  Bartholomew 
Dupuy  and  his  Descendants,  Beverly,  W.  Va., 
1908. 

Durie,  J.:  K.  Brauer,  Die  Unionstdtigkeit  John 
Duries  unter  dem  Protektorat  CromweUs. 
Ein  BeUrag  zur  Kirchengeschichte  des  17. 
Jahrhunderts,  Marburg,  1907. 

Easter:  J.  Schmid,  Die  Osterfeslberechnung  in  der 
abendUindischen  Kirche  vom  1.  allgemeinen 
kownl  zu  Nicda  bis  zum  Ende  viii.  Jahr- 
hunderts, St.  Louis,  1908. 


Eastern  Church:  W.  F.  Adeney,  The  Greek  and 
Eastern  Churches,  New  York,  1908. 

Eddy,  M.  B.  G.:  Mrs.  S.  W.  O'Brien.  The  Life  c/ 
Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  New  York,  1908. 

Edom:  G.  Dalman,  Petra  und  seine  Felsheiligtumer, 
Leipsic,  1908. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  Elder:  (in)  W.  Walker, 
Greatest  Men  of  the  Christian  Church,  Chicago. 
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Egypt:   E.  Am^lineau,  ProUoombnes  h  VHwde  de  la 

religion  ^gyptienne.     tssai  sur  la  mytholagie 
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E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
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Elagabalus:  O.  F.  Butler,  Studies  in  the  Life  of 
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Elizabeth  op  Thuringia:  A.  Huyskens,  QtieUen^ 
studien  zur  Geschichte  der  heUiaen  Elisabeth, 
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England:  F.  C.  Kempson,  The  Church  in  Modem 
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dom and  the  distinctive  Mission  to  the  World 
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Dom.  F.  Cabrol,  L'Angleterre  chrHienne  avant 
Us  NormandSj  Paris,  1909. 

England,  Church  op:  G.  R.  Balleine,  A  History 
of  the  Evangelical  Party  in  the  Church  of 
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Allen,  Aubxander  Vietb  Griswold:   d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  July  1,  1906. 

Ambrose,  Saint:  Should  be  "  d.  397  "  for  "  379." 

Anderson,  William  Franklin:    Elected  bishop 
1906. 

Andrews,  £h>WARD  Gater:  d.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  31,  1907. 

Afpel,  Theodore:  d.  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  28, 
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Baentbch,    Bruno   Johannes   Leopold:     d.   at 
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lustoiy  at  DiUingen  1906. 
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BuNBURT,  Thomas:  d.  at  Shandrum  Jan.  19,  1907. 
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tiftiif  Ardtiv  dtr  Ott^tiia/l  fOr  alWi 
dmittAt  OuMdUttititdt,  Hamnr. 
1870  aqq. 

.  tio  data  of  publloation 

MMsdH-,  Otmtral  Hittory  of  At  Cftn*- 
(ian  RtUeinn  atid  Church,  0  vols.,  and 
Index.  Boaton.  1B72-81 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 
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The  Nieene  and  PoH^Nioene  Father;  1st 
Beries,  14  vols.,  New  York,  1887-02;  2d 
aeries,  14  vols..  New  York,  1800-1000 
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Num Numbers 
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BenedieHt 


Order    of    St. 


hialoriea  medii 
die  Oee^idita- 


S 


nan  \Ordo    aancH 

^'^^ 1     Benedict" 
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OTJC See  Smith 

F Priestly  doeument 
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Hedactor 
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Ranke,  Popes. . .  (     3  ^^^    London.  1006 

RDM Remie  dee  deux  mondee,  Paris,  1831  sqq. 

RE See  Hauck-Hersog 

Rddi,  Doeu-         \  ¥..  Reich,  Sdecl  Documente  IllueiraHng  Me- 

rnenia {  diteval  and  Modem  Hietory,  London,  1006 

REJ Revue  dee  Hudee  Juivee,  Paris.  1880  sqq. 
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Rev Book  of  Revelation 

J2^I2  SRevtAe  de    I'hietoire  dee  relioione,   Paris, 

r      1880  sqa. 

Pw.Kf^  ri^^^m-  i  ^  L.  Richter.  L^irbudi  dee  kathoHedken 
KK5^.Atrc/l«i-J      ^^    evangeliechen    Kirchenredite,    8th 

"*** t     cd.  by  W.  Kahl,  Leipsic,  1886 

Robinson,     fis-fE.     Robinson,     BMioal    Reeearchee    in 

•earthee,     and)      Paleetine,    Boston,     1841,    and    Later 

Later      Re-\     Biblical  Reeearchee  in  Paleetine,  3d  ed. 

aeorcAcs I     of  the  whole,  3  vols.,  1867 

Bol»nson.  J?uTo-iJ.   H.   Robinson,  Readinge  in  European 

ptan  Hietory.  .  I      Hietory,  2  vols.,  Boston.  1004-06 
Robinson     and  i  J.  H.  Robinson  and  C.  A.  Beard,  Develop- 

Beard,  Modem  <     ment  of  Modem  Europe,  2  vols. ,  Boston, 

Europe \      1007 

Rom Epistle  to  the  Romans 

Dop  j  Revue   dee  eciencee  ecd^eiaetiquee.  Arras, 

"^* 1      1860-74.  Amiens,  1876  sqq. 

Dfp  ]  Revue    de    thSohgie    et    de    j^Uoaophie, 
I     Lausanne,  1873 

R.  V Revised  Version  (of  the  EngUsh  Bible) 

Me eaeulum,  '*  century  " 

I  Sam I  Samuel 

II  Sam II  Samuel 

fiDA  \  SitMungaberidUe   der  Berliner    Akademie, 

^^ 1     Berlin.  1882  sqq. 

(F.  Max  Mailer  and  others.   The  Sacred 
SBE ^     ^<?^. **L^,£^  Oxfoid,  1870  sqq. 


SBOT. 


vol.  xlviii..  1004 

I  Sacred  Booke  of  the  Old  Teelament  ("  Rain- 

<     bow   Bible '').    Leipsic,    London,    and 

f     Baltimore,  1804  sqq. 

St^^tt    rku«M«  ( P-  Schaff,  Hietory  of  Oie  ChriaUan  Church, 
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Dcnan,  Crasds. . .  ^      3  ^^^  ^^^  york,  1877-84 


Scfarader,  COT 
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SchOzw. 
GeachidUe 


E.  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inacriptiona  and 
the  Old  Teatamenl,  2  vols.,  London, 
1886-88 

cuhnHiir  KAT    i^  Schrader,  Die  KeUinaAriften  unddaa 
oawaer.  kjlt  .        ^^^  Teatamenl,  2  vols..  Berlin.  1002-03 

BehnuW  KR       .  ^-  Bchrader,  Keilinachrifaiche  Bibliothek, 
Behrader.  KB,..i      g  ^^^    ^^^^  1880-1001 

E.  Schflrer,  Oeachichte  dee  jlidiachen 
Volkea  im  Zeitalter  Jeau  Chriati,  4th  ed.. 
3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1002 sqq.;  Eng.  transl., 6 

-   .  ,     vols..  New  York,  1801 

Jotp< Seriplorea,  "  writers  " 

Benveoer,  (F.H.  A.  Scrivener, /fifrMfurfion  to ^evTea- 

introduOuin  . .  1      tament  CriHdam,  4th  ed.,  London,  1804 

^ SenlenHm,  "Sentences" 

o  J Sodetaa  Jeau,  "  Sodety  of  Jesus  " 

^^^ j  Sitaungaberi€hie     der     MUnehener     Aha- 

\     demne,  Munich,  1860  sqq. 

Smith.  KinAln    i  ^'  R-  Smith,  Kinahip  and  Marriage  in 
omiia,  AxnaMp. .  ^      ^^^^  Arabia,  London,  1003 


Smith, 
Sem 


awr*i*u  nT  tr       i  W.  R.  Smith,  The  Old  Teatamenl  in  the 
Smith.  OTJC. . .  ^     j^^^^^  Churdi,  London,  1802 

Smith.  P«>pfceU..{Wj^R^85m^^^  .  ^ 

Rd.     0/  J  W.    R.   Smith.   Rdigion  of  the  Semitee, 

Promotion  of  Christian 


S.  P.  C  K. 
S.  P.  G 
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}     London,  1804 
(Society  for  the 

!      Knowledge 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Forei^  Parts 

sq.,  sqq and  following 

Strom Stromata,  "  Miscellanies  " 

S.V sub  voce,  or  sub  verbo 

Swete,  Introduc-  i  H.  B.  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tea- 

tion i      tament  in  Grade,  London.  1000 

Syr Syriac 

TBS Trinitarian  Bible  Society 

Thatcher  and  jO.  J.  Thatcher  and  E.  H.  McNeal,  A 
McNeal,  £foure0-<  Source  Book  for  Mediaval  Hietory, 
Book (     New  York,  1006 

I  Thess First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 

II  Thess Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 

mxm  j  T}^ologiaehe  Tijdachrift,  Amsterdam  and 

''*'    j      Leyden,  1867  sqq. 

iiwx  i  L.  S.   le  Nain  de  Tillemont,   Mimoirea 
i     ...  eediaiaatiquea    dee    aix    premiere 
"'  {     aiiclee,  16  vols..  Paris,  1603-1712 

I  Tim First  Emstle  to  Timothy 

II  Tim Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 

(  Theologiadier  JahreaberidU,  Leipsic,  1882- 
TJB •<      1887,  Freiburg,  1888,  Brunswick,  1880- 

(     1807,  Berlin,  1808  sqq. 
jij^Q  STheologiachea  Litteraturtlatt,  Bonn,  1866 

j  TheJogiache     LUteraturaeitung,     Leipsio, 

\     1876  sqq. 

Tob Tobit 

m/i  j  Theologiaehe     Quartaledurift,     TQbingen, 


Tillemont, 
moirea.. 


TLZ. 


TS.... 
TSBA. 
TSK.. 


Wattenbach, 
DGQ 

Wellhausen, 
HeiderUum. . 

Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena. 


Zahn,  Sinlei- 
tung 

Zahn,  Kanon... 

ZATW 

ZDAL 

ZDMQ 

ZDP 

ZDPV 

Zech 

Zeph 


\ 


1810  sqq. 
J.    A.    Robinson,     Texte    and    Studiea, 

Cambridge,  1801  sqq. 
TranaacHoria   of   the   Society   of   Biblioal 

ArchcBology,  London,  1872  sqq. 
Theologiaehe  Studien  und  Kritdeen,  Ham- 
burg, 1826  sqq. 
Texte  und  Unteraudiungen  aur  Oeachichte 
,pjj  J     dsr  altdirietlidhen  Litiaratur,  ed.  O.  von 

•**' j     Gebhardt   and   A.    Hamack,    Leipsic, 

I     1882  sqq. 
^^ny  STQbinger   Zeitadtrift  fUr  Theologie,    Tfl- 

^^^ 1      bingcn,  1838-10 

UgoUni,   TheaaurS'R.     tJgolinus,     Theaaurua    anOquitatam 

rue (     aaerarum,  34  vols..  Venice,  1744-60 

V.  T Fsfus  Teatantentum,  Vieux  Teatamenl,  "Old 

Testament  " 
W.  Wattenbach,  Deulachlanda  Oeachidita- 
quellen,  6th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1885; 
6th  ed.,  1803-04 
}J.  Wellhausen,  Reate  arabiachen  Heiden- 
i     tuma.  BerUn,  1887 
J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  aur  OeadUdUe 
laraele,    6th   ed.,    Berlin,     1005,    Eng. 
transl.,  Edinburgh.  1885 
^A  SZeitachrift     fitr     Aaayriologie,      Leipsic, 

^^ 1     1886-88.  BerUn,  1880  sqq. 

T.  Zahn.  Einleitung  in  daa  Neue  Teator- 

ment,  3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1007 
T.    Zahn,    Qeathiehte    dee    nauteatament- 
WJien  Kanona,  2  vols.,  Leipdc,  1888-02 
Zeitechnfi  for  die  aUteatamenaidie  Wia- 

aenachaft,  Giessen,  1881  sqq. 
Zeitachrift  fUr  deutadiee  AUerthum  und  deut- 
ache  Ltieratur.  Berlin,  1876  saq. . 
j  Zeitachrift  der  aeutadien  morgeru&ndiachen 
OeadlachaH,  Leipsic,  1847  sqq. 
Zeitachrift  fUr  deuteehe  PhtUOogie,  Halle. 

1860  sqq. 
Zeitachrift   dee   deuladken   Pal&atinarVer' 

eina,  Leipsic,  1878  sqq. 
Zechariah 
Zephaniah 
ZeUachriH  fUr  die  hieloriedie   Theologie, 

ZHT •{     published     successively     at     Leipsic, 

Hamburg,  and  Gotha,  1832-75 
ZKQ  SZeitachrift  fUr  Kirdiengeechidite,   Gotha, 

1876  sqq. 

^fro  Zeiiachnft  jur  Kirchenrecht,    Berlin,  TQ- 

^'^'^ 1      binaen.  Fieibuig,  1861  saq. 

vjTT  SZeitachrift  for  katholiache  Theologie,  Inns- 

^^^ 1     bruck,  1877  sqq. 

^K-w  Zeitachrift  fitr  Ifw-chliehe  Wieeenachaft  und 

^^^ }     kirdiUdiea  Leben,  Leipsic.  1880-80 

7KTW  i  Zeitadirift  fUr  die  neutealamenUiche  Wia- 

^^^^ 1      aenachaft,  Giessen,  1000  sqq. 

yozr  SZeitachrift  fUr Proleatantiafnua und Kirche, 

^'^^ 1     Erlangen,  1838-76 

Zeitachrtft  fUr  wiaaenaehaftliche  Theologie, 

ZWT <     Jena.  1868-60,  Halle.  1861-67,  Leipsic, 

r      1868  sqq. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  tzansliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew; 


M  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

T  =  z 

beginning  of  a 

word. 

n  =  <^ 

a  =  b 

D  =  t 

a  =  bh  or  b 

i  =  y 

a  =  g 

3  =  k 

i  =  gh  or  g 

3  =  kh  or  k 

•n  =  d 

h=i 

n  =  dh  or  d 

0  =  m 

n  =  h 

3  =  n 

1  =  w 

D  =  8 

B 
& 
V 

n 
n 


p 

ph  or  p 

¥ 

r 

s 

sh 

t 

thort 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 


a   as  in  sofa 

a 

a 


& 
e 

1 
I 
o 
6 


If 


ann 
"  at 


"  fare 
"  p«n' 
"  fate 
"  tin 

"  machine 
"  obey 


(t 


no 


e 

as 

in 

not 

e 

f< 

i< 

nor 

u 

i€ 

If 

full* 

a 

(t 

€1 

rule 

u 

« 

<< 

but 

© 

It 

ff 

bum 

oi 

tt 

ff 

pine 

au 

€1 

ff 

out 

ei 

U 

ff 

oil 

]Q 

t» 

f« 

few 

iu        as  in  duration 

c  =  k     "    "    cat 

ch         "    "    church 

cw  =  qu  as  in  queen 

dh  (th)    "  "  the 

f  "  "  fancy 

g  (haid)  "  "  ^o 

H  "  "  loch  (Scotch) 

hw  (wh)  "  "  why 

j  "   "  /aw 


^  In  aooented  syllableB  only ;  in  unaccented  syllableB  it  approzimales  the  lonnd  of  e  In  o?er.   Tbe  letter  n,  wltb  t  dot 
beneath  It,  tnuicates  the  sound  of  n  as  In  ink.    Naaal  n  (as  In  French  words)  Is  rendered  n. 
'  In  German  and  French  names  H  approximates  the  sound  of  n  in  duoe. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HEKZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


DRAESEKB,  dr^-^lce,  JOHANN  HEUIRICH 
BjuumARD:  German  preacher;  b.  at  Bnmfi- 
wick  Jan.  18,  1774;  d.  at  Potsdam  Dec.  8,  1849. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Hehnst&dt,  where 
he  was  influenced  by  humanitarianism  rather  than 
by  ratbnaiism,  and  during  this  period  wrote  a 
drama  which  was  produced  at  Dresden,  while  in 
his  Das  Heilige  auf  der  Buhne  (1817)  he  defended 
the  representation  of  sacred  subjects  on  the  stage. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  called  as  deacon 
to  M5lln,  being  made  preacher  three  years  later, 
and  being  appointed  pastor  of  Ratzeburg  in  1804. 
There  he  published  his  Predigten  fUr  denkende 
Verekrer  Jesu  (5  vols.,  LOneburg,  1804-12)  and 
his  catechetical  Glauber  Liebe  und  Hoffnung  (1813), 
while  his  patriotic  sermons  caused  such  excite- 
ment that  he  narrowly  escaped  arrest  by  French 
troops.  In  1814  he  was  called  to  Bremen,  and  to 
this  period  belong  his  Predigten  Hber  DeuUMands 
Wiedergeburt  (3  vols.,  Lttneburg,  1814);  Predigt- 
Entwurfe  uber  freie  Texts  (2  vols.,  Bremen,  1815); 
C/e&er  die  Utzten  Sckicksale  uneeres  Herm  (2  vols., 
LOnebuig,  1816);  Ueber  frei  gewdhUe  AhschniUe 
der  heUigen  Schrift  (4  vols.,  1817-18);  Christus  an 
das  GeechUcht  dieser  Zeit  (1819);  Gemdlde  aue  der 
heUigen  Schrift  (4  vols.,  1821-28);  and  Vam  Reich 
GcUes^  Betrachiungen  nach  der  heiligen  Schrift 
(3  vols.,  Bremen,  1830).  The  political  tone  of  his 
sermons,  however,  caused  many  of  them  to  be 
suppreflsed  by  the  authorities.  His  addresses  on 
the  kingdom  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Frederick  William  III.,  and  when 
Westermaier,  bishop  of  Saxony,  died  in  1832, 
Drftseke  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  As 
bishop  he  gained  wide  popularity  by  his  elo- 
quence, impartiality,  and  geniality.  Avoiding  the 
extremes  of  rationalism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Piet^ 
ism,  on  the  other,  he  was  welcomed  as  a  true  Evan- 
gelical. The  year  1840,  however,  brought  an  event- 
ful change,  when  the  assertion  of  a  rationalistic 
pastor  named  Sintenis  that  prayer  should  not  be 
(^ered  to  Christ  forced  Draseke  to  take  a  decided 
stand.  The  government  checked  the  episcopal 
protest,  but  the  rationalistic  attacks  were  pushed 
so  far  that  Drftseke  felt  that  his  usefulness  was  at 
an  end.  In  1843  the  king  permitted  him  to  resign, 
and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Potsdam. 
The  only  occasion  on  which  he  came  again  before 
the  public  was  in  1845,  when  he  signed  the  protest 
of  Sydow,  Jonas,  and  others  against  the  Evangeli- 
scke  Kvrchenieiiung.    His  Nadigelaasene  Schriften 

IV.— 1 


were  edited  by  T.  H.  T.  Drftseke  (2  vols.,  Magde- 
burg, 1860-61). 

The  earliest  theological  position  of  Drftseke  was 
the  humanism  of  Herder  on  a  Pelagian  basis,  where 
Christianity  was  merely  the  highest  product  of 
the  human  race;  but  gradually  he  attained  a  more 
positive  attitude,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
depths  of  the  soul.  As  a  preacher  he  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  foremost  of  German  pulpit- 
orators,  rising  from  restriction  to  the  higher  cul- 
tivated classes  to  a  more  popular  and  intelligible 
style  which  attracted  all  types  of  men. 

(August  THOLucKf.) 

Biblxographt:  His  life  ii  ia  ADB,  v.  373  tqq. 

DRAGON:  A  mythical  creature,  belief  in  the 
existence  of  which  is  attested  by  the  folk-lore  and 
literature  of  nearly  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem. 
The  creature  is  usually,  but  not  always,  pictured  as 
a  modified  serpent,  with  legs  and  feet  terminating 
in  talon-like  claws,  and  it  is  generally  regarded  as 
hostile  to  gods  and  the  hmnan  species.  Its  habitat 
is  variously  described:  in  the  heaven,  where  it  often 
is  regarded  as  causing  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon;  on  the  earth,  where  it  inhabits  deserts, 
mountain  recesses,  and  places  nearly  or  quite  in- 
accessible to  man;  and  the  sea,  whence  it  issues  to 
work  evil  or  to  receive  an  offering  which  alone  averts 
its  anger  and  the  destruction  consequent  upon  this 
(cf.  the  Greek  story  of  Perseus).  As  an  agent  of 
evil  it  is  sometimes  assigned  in  myths  to  the  guard- 
ianship of  things  precious  or  under  the  care  of 
wizards,  witches,  or  wonder-workers  (cf.  the  Greek 
story  of  Medea  and  the  Golden  Fleece).  By  a  trans- 
formation not  usual  in  the  development  of  religion, 
it  sometimes  attains  to  a  position  of  honor  in  the 
religion  of  the  people  and  becomes  beneficent  (as 
in  China),  and  indeed  receives  worship  and  honor 
(cf .  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  which,  though  unhistorical, 
yet  attests  the  possibility  of  existence  of  such  a  cult; 
see  Apocrypha,  A,  IV.,  3).  Tiamat,  the  repre- 
sentative of  chaos  in  Babylonian  mythology,  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  form  in  which  this  belief  has 
gained  mention  in  extant  literature;  the  dragon- 
character  of  Tiamat  hardly  admits  of  question,  in 
spite  of  the  doubts  of  Baudissin  (Hauck-Herzog, 
REf  V.  4  sqq.),  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  serpen- 
tine form  was  not  given  to  this  creature  in  the 
monuments — the  character  of  hostility  to  the  gods 
is  well  marked.  The  existence  of  belief  in  dragons 
In  other  Semitic  realms  is  easily  susceptible  of 
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proof  (cf.  Baudisfiin,  ut  sup.,  and  the  references 
there  given).  A  similar  beliex  entered  the  folk- 
and  church-lore  of  Christians;  and  just  as  the  heroes 
and  demigods  of  classic  or  Teutonic  story  (Perseus, 
Siegfried,  Beowulf)  were  credited  with  combat 
against,  and  mastery  over  dragons,  so  were  heroes 
of  Christian  story  (St.  George,  St.  Sylvester). 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Authorized  Version 
translates  foiu*  Hebrew  words  by  this  term,  and  in 
the  New  Testament  dragon  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Gk.  drakdn  in  Rev.  xii.,  xiii.  2,  4,  II,  x\'i.  13,  xx.  2. 
The  foiu*  Hebrew  words  are:  (1)  the  masculine 
plural  tannim  (from  an  assimied  singular  tan), 
"  howlers,"  occurring  in  Job  xxx.  29;  Ps.  xliv.  19; 
Isa.  xiii.  22,  xxxiv.  13,  xxxv.  7,  xliii.  20;  Jer.  ix,  1 1, 
X.  22,  xiv.  6,  xlix.  33,  li.  37;  Mic.  i.  8,  in  the  A.  V. 
uniformly  translated  ''  dragon,"  but  rendered  in 
the  R.V.  "  jackals  ";  (2)  the  feminine  plural  tan- 
noth  (Mai.  i.  3),  from  the  same  singular  or  an  as- 
sumed tannah,  translated  "  dragons  "  in  the  A.V. 
and  "  jackals  "  in  the  R.  V.;  (3)  the  singular  tannim 
(regarded  as  a  mistake  for  tannin,  see  below,  which 
is  found  in  some  manuscripts),  occurring  only  in 
Ezek.  xxix.  3,  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "  dragon,"  and  xxxii. 
2,  A.  V.  "  whale,"  margin  and  R.  V.  "  dragon  " 
(possibly  meaning  the  crocodile);  (4)  the  singular 
tannin,  plural  tanninim,  occurring  Deut.  xxxii.  33; 
Neh.  ii.  13;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  xci.  13,  xclviii.  7;  Isa. 
xxvii.  1;  Jer.  U.  34  The  R.  V.  follows  the  A.  V.  in 
rendering  "  dragon,"  except  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13  and 
cxlviii.  7,  margin,  where  it  has  "  sea  monsters," 
and  Ps.  xci.  13,  where  it  has  "  serpent."  This  same 
word  is  in  Gen.  i.  21  and  Job  vii.  12  rendered  by 
A.  V.  "  whale,"  by  R.  V.  "  sea  monster  ";  in  Ex. 
vii.  9, 10,  12  both  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  have  "  serpent "; 
in  Lam.  iv.  3  A.  V.  has  "  sea  monsters  "  and  R.  V. 
"  jackals."  The  nearly  uniform  rendering  in  the 
A.  V.  follows  closely  that  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
translates  aU  cases  by  drakOn  except  Gen.  i.  21, 
where  kHos,  "  whale,"  is  found.  This  rendering 
doubtless  originated  in  confusion  between  words 
from  two  roots,  one  of  which  meant  "  to  howl," 
and  the  other  probably  "  to  be  extended."  Mod- 
em investigation  has  revealed  this  distinction, 
which  is  probably  accurately  reflected  in  the  R.  V. 
There  is  some  question  whether  "  wolf  "  would  not 
in  some  passages  be  more  accurate  than  '*  jackal." 
The  word  is  employed  metaphorically  (e.g.,  Isa.  li. 
9),  and  abo  with  mythological  reference  (Isa.  xxvii. 
1,  and  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament).  Nei- 
ther of  these  usages  is  present  in  the  apocrsrphal 
story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  which  is  simply  a 
Haggadic  story.  Job  xxvi.  13  is  probably  a  remi- 
niscence of  belief  in  the  dragon  as  an  inhabitant  of 
the  heavens,  while  Amos  ix.  3  exhibits  the  belief 
in  the  creature  aa  existing  in  the  sea. 

Geo.  W.  GiLMORE. 

Bxbltographt:  For  a  review  of  the  legends  oentering  about 
the  draffon  nothing  is  better  than  £.  8.  Hartland,  Legend 
of  Pereeua,  3  vols.,  London,  1804-96.  Consult  further: 
P.  Lerch,  in  Orient  und  OcctderU,  i.  4.  pp.  751-754,  Gdt- 
tingen,  1862;  W.  W.  von  Baudissin,  SemUiache  Reltoiona- 
oeechidiU,  i.  255-202.  Leipsic.  1876;  G.  A.  Barton,  in 
JAOS,  XV.  1  (1801).  23-24;  H.  Guakel.  Sehdpfung  und 
Chaoa,  pp.  60  sqq.,  320-323.  Gottingen,  1805;  Smith.  Rel. 
of  8em.,  p.  176;  DB,  i.  620-621.  ii.  526;  EB,  i.  1131- 
1134,  ii.  230&-O6;  JE,  iv.  647-648;  and  the  later  oom- 
mentaries  on  the  passages  cited  in  the  text. 
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OF. 

DRAIVE,  AUGUSTA  THEODOSIA  (Sister  Francis 
Raphael):  English  Dominican;  b.  at  Bromley 
St.  Leonard's  (a  suburb  of  London),  fiiiddlesex, 
Dec.  28,  1823;  d.  at  Stone  (7  m.  n.n.w.  of  Stafford), 
Staffordshire,  Apr.  29,  1894.  She  was  educated 
privately,  and  until  the  age  of  twenty-seven  was 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Carried  be- 
yond the  Tractarian  movement,  however,  she  be- 
came a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1850,  and  after  a  residence  of  six  months  at  Rome, 
1851-52,  she  was  received  as  a  postulant  in  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Clifton  Oct.  4,  1852.  She 
became  a  professed  at  Stone,  where  the  convent 
had  meantime  been  transferred,  in  1856,  and  from 
1872  to  1881  was  prioress  of  the  convent.  From 
1881  until  within  three  weeks  of  her  death  she  was 
mother  provincial  of  the  Order.  She  was  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  books  (many  of  them 
published  anonymously),  including  The  Morality 
of  Tradarianism  (London,  1850);  Catholic  Legends 
and  Stories  (1855);  The  Life  of  St.  Dominic,  with 
a  Sketch  of  the  Dominican  Order  (1857);  The 
Knights  of  St  John,  with  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  and 
the  Siege  of  Vienna  (1858);  Memoir  of  Sister  Mary 
Philomena  Berkeley,  Religious  of  the  Third  Or- 
der of  St  Dominic  (1860);  Christian  Schools  and 
Scholars,  or  Sketches  of  Education  from  the  ChHs- 
tian  Era  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (1867);  Life  of 
Mother  Margaret  HaUahan  (1869);  The  History  of 
SL  Catherine  of  Siena  and  her  Companions  (1880); 
The  History  of  SL  Dominic,  Founder  of  the  Friar 
Preachers  (1891);  Catholic  Readers  (5  vols.,  1891); 
and  The  Spirit  of  the  Dominican  Order,  iUustrated 
from  the  Lives  of  its  Saints  (1896).  She  translated 
P.  Chocame's  Le  R^6rend  Phre  H.  D.  Lacordaire 
de  Vordre  des  Frkres  pricheurs,  sa  vie  intime  et  re- 
ligieuse  (London,  1868),  and  edited  The  Autobir 
ography  of  Archbishop  UUathome  (1891)  and  Let- 
ters of  Archbishop  UUathome  (1892). 

DREAMS:  Dreams  are  commonly  considered 
in  all  religions  a  means  of  revelation.  The  strange, 
wonderful,  but  often  lively  phenomena  of  dream 
life,  sundered  at  the  time  from  conscious  knowl- 
edge and  thought,  are  accepted  as  prophetic  rev- 
elations of  divinity  to  the  sleeper.  Consequently 
men  endeavor  to  induce  prophetic  dreams  by  sleep- 
ing in  places  supposed  to  be  favorable  or  by  ta- 
king potions.  Such  practises  were  followed  by 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  Chi- 
nese, Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  many  other 
peoples.  But,  since  the  dream  pictures  were  often 
obscure,  there  grew  up  the  art  of  interpreting 
dreams,  while  still  there  was  often  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  these  means  were  delusive.  In  the 
Bible  dreams  appear  as  a  means  by  which  God 
speaks  to  man,  warns  him  of  danger,  imparts 
knowledge,  gives  counsel,  and  directs  for  the 
future.  Such  dreams  of  instruction  have  been 
known  in  all  times  as  in  the  present,  for  why  should 
not  God  choose  this  method  of  commimication 
with  mankind?  In  the  dream  the  inner  life  is 
often  more  strongly  impressed  than  is  possible 
under  ordinary  conditions,  the  consciousness  is 
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more  easfly  reached  than  when  the  press  of  thoughts 
mtemipts  communication.  In  Biblical  cases  the 
suspicion  of  deception  is  excluded  partly  by  the 
extraordinary  divine  force  of  the  impression,  partly 
by  its  appeal  to  the  conscience;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dream  is  often  represented  as  a  vain  and  empty 
thing  (Job.  XX.  8;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  20).  Symbolic  dreams 
are  also  known  to  the  Bible,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  not  attainable  to  the  worldly-wise,  but  only  to 
those  to  whom  God  has  granted  the  gift  of  inter- 
pretation. Such  dreams  came  to  a  Joseph  and  a 
Daniel.  While  many  examples  confirm  the  use  of 
the  dream  as  a  means  of  revelation,  it  is  not  for 
the  people  of  God  the  only  means,  and  it  is,  be- 
sides, used  as  a  medium  by  which  God  comes  into 
contact  with  other  than  his  own  people.  There 
were  other  means  of  self-revelation  of  God,  how- 
ever, especially  in  the  word  of  the  prophets  who 
often  received  their  oracles  while  in  possession  of 
full  consciousness.  A  species  of  revelation  stand- 
ing midway  between  these  two  was  the  dream- 
vision  (Job  iv.  13-21).  To  this  class  belong  the 
experiences  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  iii.  5)  and  Daniel 
(DsiL  vii  1).  The  prophets  generally  do  not 
speak  of  dreams  as  the  soiurce  of  their  inspiration, 
and  the  Arabs  distinguish  between  prophetic  in- 
sight and  the  dream.  Zechariah's  vision  (Zech. 
L  8  sqq.)  was  not  a  dream  (cf.  iv.  1).  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  the  misuse  of  dreams  and  disparages 
them  (Jer.  xxiiL  25  sqq.)  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  often  the  product  of  the  wish  of  the  heart. 
Deut.  xiiL  2  sqq.  gives  a  criterion  for  the  testing  of 
prophetic  dreams.  The  later  Jews  paid  much  at- 
tention to  these  phenomena,  and  the  Essence  seem 
to  have  done  the  same  (Josephus,  An(.,  XVII. 
xiii.  3).    See  Divination.  (C.  von  Orblli.) 

Bibuoobapht:  A.  £[m>beU  ProphetiamuB  der  Hebrder,  i. 
174  K|q..  BresUtt,  1837;  F.  DeUtssch.  BtbliacKe  Pay- 
duloffu,  pp.  233  Miq..  Leipsic.  1861,  Eng.  transl.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1867;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Mental  Phynology,  Lon- 
don, 1876;  F.  £.  K6nig,  OffenbaruTHftbegriff  dea  A.  T., 
ii.  9  KM.,  63  aqq.,  Leipsic.  1882;  Q.  F.  Oehler.  Theohgie 
d«$A.T.,  pp.  216  sqq..  743  sqq..  Stuttgart.  1882,  Eng. 
traiuL,  New  York,  1883;  C.  von  OreUi,  AlUeatamenaiehe 
Weisuounoen,  pp.  17-18,  Vienna,  1882,  Eng.  transl., 
OU  Testament  Prophecy,  Edinburgh,  1885;  E.  Qodd, 
MyOu  and  Dreama,  London,  1885;  H.  Schults,  AWeeta- 
mentlidie  TheoiogU,  GAttingen,  1888,  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1S92;  J.  W.  Reynolds,  Natural  HiaL  of  Imntortality,  pp. 
124-139,  ib.  1891;  DB,  L  622-623;  SB,  i.  1118-19. 

DRELXNCOURT,  dr6"lan"cflr',  CHARLES :  French 
Refonned  pastor;  b.  at  S^dan  July  10,  1595; 
d.  in  Paris  Nov.  3,  1669.  He  was  educated  at 
S^dan  and  Saumur,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Re- 
fonned Church  of  Charenton,  near  Paris,  from  1620 
to  his  death.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  two  of 
his  works  achieved  extraordinary  success:  Con- 
solations de  Vdme  fidble  contre  les  frayeura  de  la  mort, 
reprinted,  in  more  than  forty  editions,  as  late  as 
Nimes,  1819,  Eng.  transl.,  The  Christian's  Defence 
ogainsi  the  Fears  of  Death  (4th  ed.,  London,  1701; 
27th  ed.,  Liverpool,  1810;  the  sale  of  the  translation 
is  said  to  have  been  promoted  by  Defoe's  True 
Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal  the  Next 
Day  after  her  DecUh  to  one  Mrs.  Bargrave  at  Canter- 
bury the  8th  of  September,  1706,  London,  1706, 
in  which  the  dead  lady  recommended  Drelincourt's 
book.    Defoe's  work  is  included  in  many  editions 


of  the  translation).  Drelincourt's  other  important 
work  was  VisUes  charitables  ou  consolations  chrh^ 
tiennes  pour  toutes  les  personnes  afflig^es  (5  vols., 
Charenton,  1669,  and  often,  translated  into  six 
languages).  In  English  the  work  appeared  in  five 
small  volumes,  each  devoted  to  a  visit  upon  a  par- 
ticular class  of  afflicted  persons  (London,  1785). 

Bxblioorapht:  A  Memoir  is  affixed  to  the  ninth  and  eubse- 
quent  editions  of  Tha  Chriatian'a  Defence,  London,  1719. 
Consult  £.  and  £.  Haag,  La  France  proteatante,  ed.  H. 
L.  Bordier,  Paris,  1877-86  (contains  imperfect  list  of  his 
writings):  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  iv.  81-84. 

DRESS  AND  ORNAMENT,  HEBREW. 

The  Apron  or  Girdle  (i  1).  Charms  (i  7). 

The  Coat  or  Cloak  (i  2).  Earrings  and  Nose-rings  (i  8). 

Women's  Attire  (§3).  Ornaments  for  Head  and  Neok 

The  Head-dress  (§  4).  (i  0). 

Foot-wear  (§  6).  The  Hair  (i  10). 

Signets  and  Seals  (§  6).  The  Beard  (§11). 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  description  of 
clothing  and  articles  of  adornment.  The  archeol- 
ogy, therefore,  has  to  rely  upon  ancient  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian-Assyrian  portraiture  and  observa- 
tion of  present  customs.  The  most  ancient  article 
of  dress  was  the  apron  or  girdle  (ezor,  ^affor,  saip), 
a  simple  piece  of  cloth  (Jer.  xiii.  1)  or  leather  (II 
Kings  i.  8)  thrown  about  the  loins. 

I.  The  In  all  periods  it  was  the  most  usual 
Apron  or     garment  in  Egypt,  though  of  course 

Girdle.  its  form  was  often  modified.  In 
Egyptian  pictures  it  appears  also  as 
the  dress  of  the  Bedouin;  and  it  has  been  preserved 
in  the  ihr&m  worn  by  pilgrims  in  Mecca.  The  Old 
Testament  mentions  the  girdle  as  worn  by  Assyrian 
warriors  (Isa.  v.  27;  Ezek.  xxiii.  15).  Among  the 
Israelites  the  girdle  survived  as  the  dress  of  those 
consecrated  to  God  (II  Kings  i.  8;  Isa.  xx.  2;  Jer. 
xiii.  1  sqq.)  and  as  the  vestment  of  the  high  priest. 
As  sale  it  was  worn  for  mourning  (see  Mourning 
CuBToais,  Hebrbw),  either  alone  or  imder  another 
garment  (II  Kings  vi.  30).  Otherwise  the  kuttoneth, 
or  shirt,  took  the  place  of  the  girdle.  In  Assyrian  art 
this  appears  as  a  tight-fitting  imdergarment,  some- 
times reaching  only  to  the  knee,  sometimes  to  the 
ankle.  It  corresponded  to  the  undergarment  of 
the  fellah  of  to-day:  a  rough  cotton  tunic  of  a 
faded  blue  color,  open  at  the  breast,  with  loose 
sleeves  and  a  girdle  around  the  hips  to  hold  the 
garment  out  of  the  way  in  walking  or  working. 
Such  must  have  been  the  Hebrew  kuttaneth,  though 
it  reached  only  to  the  knees.  The  longer  coat, 
with  long  sleeves,  was  especially  for  women,  being 
unusual  for  men  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3;  II  Sam.  xiii.  18). 
A  still  finer  garment  was  the  sadin,  a  linen  shirt 
that  the  well-to-do  wore  under  the  kuttoneth 
(Judges  xiv.  12;  Prov.  xxxi.  24;  Isa.  iii.  23).  It 
was  of  Canaanitic  origin  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Amama  tablets. 

The  Simla,  or  overdress,  had  various  forms. 
Egyptian  representations  of  Bedouins  show  it  as  a 
loose  wrap  that  leaves  one  shoulder  and  both  arms 
free.  It  was  a  heavy  shawl,  such  as  is  still  found 
among  Bedouins.  The  ancient  Babylonians  wore 
a  similar  garment.  Among  the  Hebrews  this  was 
probably  the  mantle  of  the  common  people;  later 
it  developed  into  the  present  abaye,  the  mantle  of 
the  fellahs  and  Bedouin.     This  is  a  large  quadran- 
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gular  piece  of  rough,  heavy  woolen  material,  crudely 
sewed  together  so  that  holes  are  left  for  the  arms. 
Like  the  abaye,  the  simla  was  not 
3.  The  worn  at  work  (Matt.  xxiv.  18);  but  it 
Coat  or  was  similarly  useful.  All  kinds  of  ar- 
Cloak.  tides  could  be  carried  in  it,  e.g.  barley, 
wood,  grass,  etc.  (Ex.  xii.  34;  Judges 
viii.  25;  II  Kings  iv.  39).  By  day  it  was  a  protec- 
tion against  rain  and  cold,  by  night  it  served  as  bed 
and  cover  (Ex.  xxii.  26;  Deut.  xxiv.  12  sqq.). 
No  respectable  man  went  without  this  overdress 
(Amos  ii.  16;  Isa.  xx.  2-3).  From  this  simple 
garment  was  developed  the  richly  ornamented 
mantle  of  well-to-do  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
which  reached  from  the  neck  to  the  knees  and  had 
short  sleeves.  Canaanites  of  the  better  classes 
wore  a  strip  of  heavy  fancy-colored  cloth  wrapped 
around  the  body  several  times.  This  was  em- 
broidered in  colors  and  finished  with  fringe.  The 
Israelites,  who  had  a  taste  for  gorgeous  colors  (Josh, 
vii.  21;  Judges  v.  30;  II  Sam.  i.  24),  probably 
adopted  from  the  Canaanites  certain  overgarments 
called  tne^il  and  addereth.  The  first  was  a  costly 
wrap  (I  Sam.  ii.  19,  xviii  4,  xxiv.  6,  11),  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  the  priest's  me'ilt  was 
similar  to  the  sleeveless  abaye  (Ex.  xxviii.  31  sqq.; 
Josephus,  Ant.,  III.  vii.  4).  The  addereth  was  an 
extra  robe  worn  over  the  simla  (Mic.  ii.  8),  similar 
to  the  gorgeous  Babylonian  robe  for  which  the  same 
name  was  employed  (Josh.  vii.  21;  Jonah  iii.  6). 
The  leather  garment  worn  by  the  prophets  was 
called  by  the  same  name  because  of  its  width. 

A  woman's  dress  evidently  differed  from  that 
of  a  man  (Deut.  xxii.  5),  but  consisted  likewise  of 
Simla  and  kvUoneih,  Presumably  these  garments 
had  sleeves  and  were  longer  than  those  worn  by 
men,  were  also  of  finer  material,  of  brighter  colors, 
and  more  richly  ornamented.  The  sadin,  the  finer 
linen  underdress,  was  also  worn  by  women  (Isa.  iii. 
23;  Prov.  xxxi.  24).  Further,  mention  is  made  of 
the  mi^pahafh,  a  kind  of  veil  or  shawl 
3.  Women's  (Ruth  iii.  15);  and  the  ma*afapha,  a 
Attire.  wrap  of  unknown  form  (Isa.  iii.  22). 
A  veiy  important  article  of  female 
attire  was  the  veil.  The  use  of  the  veil  by  the  bride 
(Gen.  xxiv.  65)  and  in  other  cases  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14 ; 
Ruth  iii.  3)  is  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the 
Ishtar  myth.  The  veil  was  the  symbol  of  Ishtar, 
who,  on  coming  from  the  underworld,  walked  out 
veiled  to  meet  Tammuz,  her  bridegroom.  Other- 
wise it  was  not  customary  for  women  to  go  veiled 
(Gen.  xii.  14,  xxiv.  15  sqq.),  contrary  to  present 
custom  in  the  Orient  due  to  the  influence  of  Islam. 
The  veil  of  the  ordinary  woman's  wardrobe  was 
a  neckcloth.  According  to  ancient  statuary,  it 
reached  from  the  forehead  down  across  the  back  of 
the  head  to  the  hips  or  still  lower,  and  was  not 
unlike  the  neckerchief  of  the  peasant  woman  in 
modem  Palestine.  It  is  not  known  how  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  veils  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
differed  from  one  another  (Gen.  xxiv.  65;  Cant.  iv. 
3;  Isa.  iii.  19  sqq.,  xlvii.  2).  The  increasing  luxury 
of  women  in  the  matter  of  dress  is  shown  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  articles  of  a  woman's  toilet  in 
Isa.  iii.  18-23. 
As    regards    head-dress,    some    representations 


show  Jews  and  Syrians  bareheaded,  others  show 
them  wearing  merely  a  band  to  hold  the  hair  to- 
gether. This  last  is  still  occasionally  seen  in  Arabia. 
The  usual  head-covering  of  the  Bedouin  of  to-day 
is  the  heffiye,  a  large  square  piece  of  woolen  cloth 
folded  diagonally,  then   thrown  over 

4.  The  the  head  in  such  a  way  that  the  loose 
Head-dress,  comers   of  the  triangle   protect  the 

back  of  the  head  and  neck,  while  the 
other  two  comers  are  tied  imder  the  chin  and  then 
thrown  across  the  shoulders.  A  strong  wool  cord 
holds  the  cloth  securely  on  the  head.  Hebrew 
peasants  undoubtedly  wore  a  similar  head-dress. 
The  better  classes,  both  men  and  women,  wore  a 
kind  of  turban,  i.e.,  a  cloth  woiind  about  the  head. 
The  shape  of  this  varied  greatly,  depending  upon 
the  way  it  was  adjusted,  just  as  the  head-dress  of 
to-day  varies  in  different  localities.  The  turban  of 
the  high  priest,  the  miznepheth,  had  a  special  form 
(Ex.  xxviii.  40),  as  did  that  of  the  priest,  the  mig- 
ba*a  or  pe*er  (Ex.  xxviii.  40,  xxxix.  28).  The  pe'er 
was  afterward  worn  by  men  and  women  of  the 
better  classes  (Isa.  iii.  20;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17);  for  in- 
stance, by  the  bridegroom  on  the  wedding  day 
(Isa.  Ixi.  10).  The  high  conical  turbans  seen  in 
pictures  of  Assyrian  kings  and  priests  may  be  re- 
garded as  good  examples  of  this  variety  of  head- 
covering. 

The  use  of  sandals  among  the  Egyptians  became 
common  in  the  middle  kingdom,  universal  in  the 
new  kingdom.  On  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  mon- 
uments even  kings  appear  barefooted.  Other  rep- 
resentations show  sandals  with  a  strap  stretched 
across  the  foot  from  the  side,  and  often  with  a 
leather  strap  between  the  toes  and  drawn  across  the 
foot  longitudinally.  Later  Assyrian  soldiers  wore  a 
kind  of  leather  boot,  made  of  pieces  of  leather  tied 

about  the  foot  and  reaching  above  the 

5.  Foot-  ankle.  By  soldiers  of  to-day  pointed 
wear.  shoes  are  worn  over  the  sandals,  afford- 
ing protection  to  the  toes  in  mountain- 
ous districts.  Among  the  Israelites  the  conmion 
man  usually  went  barefooted,  as  does  the  fellah  of 
to-day,  though  he  sometimes  had  sandals  (Amos 
ii.  6,  viii.  6).  These  were  of  leather  or  wood,  with 
leather  straps  (Gen.  xiv.  23;  Isa.  v.  27).  They 
were  not  worn  in  the  house  nor  in  the  sanctuary 
(Ex.  iii.  5,  xii.  11;  Josh.  v.  15).  The  priests  per- 
formed their  duties  barefooted.  In  mourning,  also, 
it  was  customary  to  go  barefooted  (II  Sam.  xv.  30; 
Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  23).  Jewelry  was  much  worn  in 
the  ancient  Orient,  as  it  is  to-day.  A  cane  and  a 
signet-ring  belonged  to  the  equipment  of  a  Baby- 
lonian, and  were  usual  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment (cf.  Herodotus,  i.  195,  and  Strabo,  xvi.  746). 
The  cane  was  often  a  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
shepherd;  otherwise  it  was  a  valuable  weapon. 
In  modem  times  it  is  not  used  as  a  support  in 
walking — it  being  too  short  for  that  purpose — but 
is  carried  thrown  across  the  shoulder. 

The  signet-ring  {hotham)  vs  quite  ancient  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  worn  even  by  the  patriarchs. 
The  impression  of  such  a  ring  serves  in  place  of  the 
written  signature,  hence  its  importance  and  the 
imiversality  of  its  use.  At  first  these  rings  were 
not  worn  on  the  finger,  but  were  carried  on  a  cord 
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tied  around  the  neck  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18),  as  still  is  often 
the  case.  The  Egyptians  wore  the  signet  on  the 
finger  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  later  the  Is- 
6.  Signets  raelites  wore  it  on  a  finger  of  the  right 
and  Seals.  hand(Jer.xxii.24).  Besides  the  signet- 
ring  set  with  a  cut  stone,  the  signet  took 
the  form  of  a  cylinder.  This  kind  of  seal  was  com- 
mon in  Babylon,  and,  as  excavations  have  shown, 
was  in  use  in  Palestine.  From  remotest  antiquity 
Babylonia  was  distinguished  for  gem-cutting,  an 
art  which  reached  there  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
shown  by  the  exquisitely  carved  cylinders  that  have 
been  preserved.  This  art  was  introduced  into 
Syria.  A  seal-cylinder  found  at  Taanach  shows 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  characters,  thus  betray- 
ing its  Western  origin.  It  is  not  known  to  what 
extent  such  things  were  made  in  Israel,  or  whether 
they  were  not  bought  through  the  Phenicians.  At 
all  events,  in  decorative  art  and  in  the  manner  of 
execution  Babylonian  influence  was  always  dom- 
inant. The  handsomest  seal  extant  by  a  Hebrew 
hand  is  one  that  was  discovered  in  Megiddo  by  the 
excavations  of  the  Deutscher  Pal&stina-Verein.  It 
is  the  seal  of  Shemai,  the  minister  of  state  (ebed) 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  made  of  jasper,  oval  in  form,  3.7,by 
2.7  centimeters,  and  with  a  splendidly  carved  lion, 
reaembling  closely  the  lion  figures  of  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  art  (cf .  MiUheilungen  und  Nachrichten  des 
dnUichen  Paldstina-'Vereina,  1904,  pp.  1  sqq.). 

A  jewel  was  at  the  same  time  an  amulet.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Oriental  view,  metals  and 
precious  stones  belonged  to  certain  gods  of  the  min- 
eral world,  and  possessed,  therefore,  a  mysterious 
magic  power.  Aside  from  this,  any 
7.  Charms,  trinket  that  diverts  attention  from  the 
wearer  to  itself  still  serves  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  evil  eye.  For  this  reason  every 
one  in  the  Orient  wears  an  abundance  of  jewelry. 
Traces  of  this  superstition  are  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  I»el  iii.  20  a  piece  of  woman's  jew- 
eUy  is  designated  as  an  amulet  (cf.  Gen.  xxxv.  4); 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  ornaments  on  the 
camels  of  the  Midianites  were  charms  (Judges 
▼iii.  21).  In  design  and  execution  the  various  arti- 
cles of  jewelry  resemble  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
models. 

Earrings  were  the  principal  article  of  jewelry  for 
women  ((jen.  xxxv.  4),  and  were  sometimes  worn 
by  children  (Ex.  xxxii.  2).     They  were  also  worn 
hymen,  e.g.,  by  the  Midianites  (Judges  viii.  24  sqq.), 
and  Pliny  claims  that  they  were  worn  by  all  Orien- 
tals (Pliny,  xi.  136).     It  is  impossible 
8.  Ear-    to  distinguish  the  various  kinds  of 
rings  and    earrings  mentioned;  still,  the  excava- 
Nose-rings.  tions  at  Geser,  Megiddo,  and  Taanach 
have  brought  to  light  several  charac- 
teristic fonfafl  (cf.  PEF,  Quarterly  Statement,  1903, 
p.  202).    Nose-rings  were  also  quite  popular  (Gen. 
xriv.  22,  47;   Isa.  iii.  21),  fingei^rings  were  less 
usual    Finally,   the  toes   were  also   ornamented 
with  rings. 

The  forehead  and  hair  were  beautified  by  bands 
of  gold  or  silver  ornaments  (Isa.  iii.  18);  and  neck- 
l2u»s  of  various  kinds  were  worn,  also  strings  of 
rings,  pearls,  small  glass  cylinders,  bone  buttons, 
metal  peodantSt  etc.,  were  worn  around  the  neck. 


Excavations   have   revealed    a   great    variety    of 

such  articles.     Particularly  popular  as  amulet  and 

bangle  were  the  scarabs,  imitations  of 

9.  Oma-  the  sacred  dor-beetle  which  originated 
ments  for  in  Egypt.  They  spread  all  over  the 
Head  and    Orient;  and  excavations  in  the  South 

Neck.  (e.g.,  at  Gezer)  have  brought  num- 
bers of  them  to  light.  Bracelets  were 
simply  pieces  of  wire  bent  around  the  arms,  and 
the  ends  were  not  fastened  together  (Gen.  xxiv.  22; 
Ezek.  xvi.  13,  xxiii.  42).  There  were  also  anklets 
of  corresponding  form,  to  which  were  sometimes 
attached  small  chains  (Isa.  iii.  18).  This  kind  of 
jewelry  for  women  is  peculiar  to  the  Orient,  both 
ancient  and  modem. 

As  to  the  care  of  the  hair,  the  custom  of  shaving 
the  head,  wide-spread  in  ancient  Egypt  and  still 
common,  was  prohibited  in  Israel  (Lev.  xix.  27; 
Deut.  xiv.  1)  because  it  often  had  a  religious  signifi- 
cance.    However,  as  a  sign  of  moum- 

10.  The      ing   this   custom,    perhaps   imiversal 
Hair.        in  the  oldest  period,   was  preserved 

despite  the  prohibition  (Ezek.  vii.  18; 
Amos  viii.  10;  Mic.  i.  16).  Priests  were  commanded 
to  keep  their  hair  cut  properly,  and  not  to  allow  it 
to  grow  unrestrained  (Ezek.  xliv.  20);  but  no  shears 
were  to  touch  the  head  of  the  Nazirite  (Num.  vi.  18; 
Judges  xiii.  5;  I  Sam.  i.  11).  The  Egyptian  way 
of  dressing  the  hair  with  wigs  and  other  artificial 
accessories  was  never  imitated  in  anterior  Asia. 
According  to  ancient  Egyptian  representations,  the 
Syrian  wore  his  hair  rather  long.  The  front  hair 
was  brushed  down  over  the  forehead;  otherwise 
the  hair  was  caught  up  in  tufts  behind,  which  stood 
out  from  the  head.  Assyrian  monuments  show 
long  hair  worn  in  plaits  hanging  about  the  neck 
as  the  prevailing  style,  and  suggest  that  the  better 
classes  paid  much  attention  to  the  dressing  of  the 
hair  and  beard.  For  a  woman  long  hair  was  es- 
sential to  beauty  (Cant.  iv.  1,  and  often);  and  a 
bald  head  was  the  greatest  affliction  (Isa.  iii.  24). 
To  let  the  hair  down  and  allow  it  to  hang  in  disorder 
denoted  extreme  humility  (Num.  v.  18;  cf.  Luke 
vii.  38).  The  arts  employed  by  women  to  beautify 
the  hair  are  derided  by  Isaiah  (Isa.  iii.  24). 

For  the  Egyptians  a  beard  was  something  too 
repulsive  to  be  allowed,  accordingly  they  kept  them- 
selves shaved;  but  the  **  barbarians  "  allowed  their 
beards  to  grow.     In  Egyptian  pictures  the  Syrians 

have  roimd  beards,  the  Bedouins 
zi.  The  pointed  beards.  Assyrian  representa- 
Beard.      tions  testify  to  the  custom  of  wearing 

a  mustache.  To  cut  off  any  one's 
beard  was  a  grave  insult  (II  Sam.  x.  4),  a  humilia- 
tion to  which  prisoners  of  war  were  subjected  (Isa. 
vii.  20);  and  often,  in  deep  mourning,  this  mutila- 
tion was  self-inflicted  (Isa.  xv.  2).  To  cut  out  the 
comers  of  the  beard  was  forbidden  in  Israel,  as 
being  the  custom  of  a  strange  cult. 

I.  Benzinqer. 

Bxbuoorapht:  H.  Weias,  Kottamkunde,  part  i..  Die  Vfilker 
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quUatum  aaerarum,  vol.  xxix.,  34  vols.,  Venice,  1744-69; 
A.  T.  Hartmann,  Die  HArO/erin  am  PutxHedi  und  ale 
BravU,,  Amsterdam,  1809;  W.  M.  Thompson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  3  vols.,  New  York,  1880-86;  I.  Benxincer, 
HebrikiatAe  AnAOoUfoia,  §  §  16-17.  TQbingen,  1907;  W. 
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theology  in  St.  Joseph's  Seminary.  He  was  chair- 
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Activity  at  Manster  (§  1). 
Mixed  Marriages  (f  2). 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  (§  3). 
The  University  of  Bonn  (f  4). 
Droete-Vischering's  Downfall  (f  5). 

Clemens  August,  Freiherr  von  Droste-Vischer- 
ing,  archbbhop  of  Cologne,  was  bom  at  Munster 
Jan.  21,  1773;  d.  there  Oct.  19,  1845.  Descended 
from  a  strict  Roman  Catholic  family,  he  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1798,  and  in  1810  became  coad- 
jutor to  the  acting  bishop  of  MUnster,  who  was  ill 
and  died  Sept.  16.  Droste-Vischering  was  elected 
his  successor,  but  when  MQnster  came  under  French 
rule  in  the  same  year   the  existing  diocesan  ad- 
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ministration  was  abolished  by  Napoleon,  Droste- 

Vischering  was  thrust  aside,  and  the  dean  of  the 

cathedral,  Count  Spiegel,  was  appointed 

z.  Activity  bishop  and  commissioned   to  admin- 

at  ister  the  diocese  as  vicar  of  the  chap- 

Muenster.  ter  until  he  should  be  canonically 
instituted.  As  Droste-Vischering  al- 
ready occupied  this  office,  and  as  after  the  resto- 
ration of  Prussian  rule  in  MUnster  the  Napoleonic 
changes  were  rescinded,  Spiegel  ultimately  had  to 
yield  and  in  1815  Droste-Vischering  undertook 
once  more,  as  vicar  of  the  chapter,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  diocese. 

Even  thus  early  he  stood  for  principles  concern- 
ing the  relations  of  Church  and  State  which  were 
quite  impracticable  in  a  land  where  the  confessions 
lived  side  by  side.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  pro- 
posing in  his  publication  Ueber  die  Religionsfrei- 
heit  der  Katholiken  (MUnster,  1817)  an  impossible 
platform  for  church  politics,  but  endeavored  to 
put  it  in  practise,  and  thus  came  into  conflict  with 
the  Prussian  government,  at  first  on  the  question 
of  mixed  marriages,  then  by  an  attempt  to  cripple 
the  theological  faculty  in  Bonn.  In  1819  he  in- 
structed the  priests  to  refuse  to  perform  mixed 
marriages  unless  the  parties  should  promise  to 
educate  their  children  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith;  and  he  forbade  students  of  theology  to 
follow  Georg  Hermes  (q.v.)  from  MUnsterto  Bonn, 
and  declared  he  would  ordain  no  one  who  attended 
lectures  anywhere  without  his  permission.  Soon 
afterward  he  laid  down  his  office  and  lived  for  the 
next  fifteen  years  (1820-35)  in  strict  retirement, 
devoting  himself  in  the  main  to  the  guidance  of  an 
organization  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  Even  his  con- 
secration as  suffragan  bishop  of  MUnster  in  1827 
did  not  allure  him  from  the  manner  of  life  which 
had  grown  dear  to  him.  But  he  forsook  it  later 
under  remarkable  circumstances;  he  was  elected 
archbishop  of  Cologne  Dec.  1, 1835,  and  enthroned 
May  29,  1836.  What  this  promotion  signified  and 
what  later  brought  about  his  fall  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  knowing  the  situation  in  church 
politics  when  he  took  office,  especially  as  regards 
the  treatment  of  mixed  marriages. 

In  1741  Benedict  XIV.  had  waived  the  require- 
ment that  the  Tridentine  form  for  solemnizing 
matrimony  be  absolutely  necessary  (cf.  Mirbt, 
Quelkn,  pp.  311-315).  The  Prussian  General  Law 
of  1794  (Mirbt,  Quellen,  pp.  329-330)  had  ordered 
that,  when  the  parents  belonged  to  different 
confessions,  until  the   completion   of 

3.  Kxed    the  fourteenth  year  sons  should  be 

Karriages.  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the 
father  and  daughters  in  the  confes- 
sion of  the  mother.  This  paragraph  was  then 
suspended  for  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  monarchy 
by  a  Royal  Declaration  of  1803  (Mirbt,  Quellen, 
p.  339),  because  dangerous  dissensions  had  been 
produced  in  the  families  affected;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  legitimate  children  should  always  be 
instructed  in  the  religion  of  the  father,  and  that 
neither  husband  nor  wife  should  have  the  right  to 
bind  his  or  her  helpmate  by  agreement  to  any  de- 
viation from  this  rule.  By  a  Royal  Cabinet  Order 
of  1825  (Mirbt,  Quellen,  p.  350)  this  law  was  ex- 


tended to  the  Rhine  provinces  and  Westphalia. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  forbidden  that  clergymen 
should  demand  from  engaged  couples  of  mixed 
confession  a  promise  about  the  religious  training 
of  their  future  children.  These  laws,  which  af- 
fected Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics, 
were,  however,  evaded  by  Catholic  clergymen 
who,  to  be  sure,  did  not  demand  the  aforesaid 
promise,  but,  if  it  was  not  voluntarily  given,  re- 
fused to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  complaints 
which  the  government  received  caused  it  to  enter 
upon  negotiations  with  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
(Count  Spiegel),  and  the  bishops  of  Treves  (Joseph 
von  Hommer),  Paderborn  (Friedrich  von  Ledebur), 
and  MUnster  (Caspar  von  Droste),  who  showed  an 
obliging  spirit  but  declared  that  they  could  take 
no  steps  without  the  permission  of  the  pope.  With 
the  consent  of  the  government  they  therefore 
applied  to  Rome.  The  result  of  the  negotiations 
carried  on  there  between  the  Prussian  Ambassa- 
dor Bunsen  and  Cardinal  Capellari  was  a  brief  of 
Pius  VIII.  dated  Mar.  25,  1830  (Mirbt,  Quellen, 
pp.  350-353),  in  which  the  regulation  of  Benedict 
XIV.  was  extended  to  the  four  bishoprics  above 
mentioned,  and  mixed  marriages  which  had  not 
been  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  priest 
were  recognized  as  valid;  but  on  the  real  point  in 
controversy,  i.e.,  the  promise  about  the  education 
of  the  children,  no  decision  was  reached.  As  this 
brief,  moreover,  ordered  that  Catholic  women  should 
be  warned  against  entering  upon  mixed  marriages, 
and  that  Catholic  priests  should  be  forbidden  to 
give  the  ecclesiastical  benediction  to  such  mar- 
riages, the  Prussian  government  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  result.  It  attempted  further  direct  ne- 
gotiations with  the  bishops,  and  an  agreement 
was  closed  in  Berlin  on  June  19,  1834,  between 
Bunsen  and  Count  Spiegel,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  brief  of  Pius  VIII.  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  all  priests;  at  the  same  time  there  was 
contemplated  a  similar  set  of  directions  for  the 
general  vicariates,  concerning  the  practical  treat- 
ment of  mixed  marriages.  This  instruction  (Mirbt, 
Quellen,  pp.  355-356)  provided  that  all  which  had 
not  expressly  been  prohibited  in  the  brief  should 
be  held  to  be  permitted,  that  the  promise  to  edu- 
cate the  children  in  the  religion  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parents  should  not  be  insisted  on  in 
practise,  and  that  a  mixed  marriage  should  be 
entered  upon  in  the  usual  solenm  form;  that  is,  by 
benediction,  whereas  the  mere  asaistentia  pasaiva 
of  the  clergyman  was  limited  to  special  and  excep- 
tional cases.  This  agreement,  to  which  the  other 
bishops  consented,  was  weak  in  that  it  had  been 
reached  without  any  cooperation  by  the  Curia, 
and  it  had,  moreover,  merely  the  value  of  a  per- 
sonal arrangement;  that  is,  it  would  be  called  in 
question  as  soon  as  one  of  these  bishops  died. 
The  case  arose  the  very  next  year;  Count  Spiegel 
passed  away  Aug.  2,  1835. 

It  was  in  fulfilment  of  an  express  wish  of  the 
Prussian  government  that  Droste-Vischering  be- 
came Spiegel's  successor.  It  was  expected  that 
his  mature  age,  his  piety,  and  his  inclination  to- 
ward charitable  work  would  hold  his  hierarchal  tend- 
encies in  equilibriuBiy  and  it  was  hoped  to  produce 
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a  favorable  sentiment  among  the  Catholic  nobility 
by  the  appointment  of  one  of  its  members.  Before 
the  election  Droete-Vischering  was 
3.  Arch-  confidentially  asked  whether  as  bishop 
bishop  of  he  would  maintain  the  agreement  of 
Cologne.  June,  1834,  and  would  be  willing  to 
apply  this  in  a  conciliatoiy  way;  and 
not  until  he  expressly  assured  the  government  of 
this  in  a  letter  (Mirbt,  QueUen,  p.  356)  did  the 
cathedral  chapter  receive  the  communication  that 
the  king  desired  his  election.  At  first  he  held  to 
the  agreement;  but  in  a  few  months  his  views 
underwent  a  complete  transformation.  The  news 
of  the  government's  arrangement  with  Spiegel  had 
penetrated  to  Rome  in  spite  of  all  secrecy  and  had 
caused  the  Curia  to  make  eneigetic  protests,  which 
the  Prussian  ambassador  unsuccessfully  sought  to 
refute  by  means  of  a  denial  of  the  agreement,  more 
bold  than  skilful.  Moreover,  at  that  very  time 
Ultramontanism  began  to  enter  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces by  way  of  Belgium  and  at  once  employed  its 
skill  in  arousing  dissatisfaction.  Droste-Vischer- 
ing  now  all  at  once  began  to  maintain  that  he  had 
not  known  of  the  agreement  of  1834  when  he  made 
his  promise,  and  that  he  had  given  his  consent 
because  the  minister  assured  him  that  it  was  in 
harmony  with  the  brief  of  Pius  VIII.  The  increas- 
ing complaints  about  the  procedure  of  the  arch- 
bishop at  last  compelled  the  minister,  Von  Alten- 
stein  (q.v.),  to  interfere.  The  president  of  the 
administration  at  DQsseldorf,  Count  Stolberg,  ap- 
peared in  Cologne  in  company  with  Bunsen,  to 
treat  personaUy  with  Droste-Vischering;  but  the 
conferences  led  to  no  understanding;  the  arch- 
bishop refused  absolutely  to  acknowledge  the  ar- 
rangement of  1S34  and  declared  that  he  wished  to 
follow  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  in  accord  with 
the  brief. 

There  now  arose  a  second  contest  with  the  gov- 
ernment over  its  procedure  against  the  supporters 
of  Georg  Hermes  (q.v.).  When  Droste-Vischer- 
ing entered  upon  his  office  the  works  of  this  theo- 
logian had  already  been  condemned  by  Gregory 
XVI.  (Mirbt,  QueOen,  pp.  367-358).  Although 
the  brief  in  question  had  not  been  laid  before  the 
Prussian  government  and  therefore  had  not  re- 
ceived the  royal  placet,  the  government  never- 
theless respected  the  verdict  of  the  pope,  and 
endeavored  to  forestall  possible  diffi- 
4.  The  culties  by  having  the  professors  of  the 
University  Roman  Catholic  faculties  notified 
of  Bonn,  that  it  expected  that  they  would 
avoid  everything  which  might  be  con- 
trary to  the  pope's  decision.  That  did  not  satisfy 
the  archbishop,  however,  and,  since  the  theological 
faculty  of  Bonn  was  the  chief  supporter  of  this 
tendency,  he  took  measures  against  this  educa- 
tional institution.  He  began  by  exercising  against 
the  publications  of  its  professors  a  criticism  and 
censorship  which  was  beyond  his  competence. 
He.  moreover,  sent  a  circular  to  the  priests  of  the 
city  of  Bonn  who  heard  confession,  ordering  them 
to  use  their  influence  so  that  no  one  should  read 
the  writings  of  Hermes  and  that  no  student  should 
attend  lectures  disseminating  such  ideas.  He 
allowed  himself  to  use  expressions  which  threw 


suspicion  on  the  professors  of  theology  at  Bonn, 
and  he  cast  doubt  upon  their  orthodoxy.  When 
they  offered  to  prove  their  soundness  he  rejected 
their  proposals  and  he  refused  to  substantiate  his 
charges,  but  did  not  withdraw  them.  The  donni- 
tory  (Konvikt),  which  was  partly  supported  by  the 
city,  suffered  so  much  from  the  archbishop's  in- 
teiference  that  sixty  of  the  seventy  inmates  left 
the  house;  he  himself  caused  the  priests'  seminary 
in  Cologne  to  be  closed.  Finally  he  went  so  far 
as  to  lay  eighteen  propositions  before  the  newly 
consecrated  priests  for  signature,  containing  among 
other  things  the  promise  to  appeal  from  the  decir 
sions  of  the  archbishop  to  nobody  except  to  the 
pope.  This  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  right  of 
the  State  to  take  cognizance  of  appeals  concern- 
ing the  misuse  of  ecclesiastical  power.  The  above 
mentioned  mission  of  Count  Stolberg  was  intended 
to  change  the  mind  of  the  archbishop  on  this  sub- 
ject also,  and  an  understanding  was  actually 
reached  in  this  controversy;  but  it  was  not  of 
practical  significance,  since  the  negotiations  about 
the  more  important  matter  of  mixed  marriagBB 
were  a  failure. 

The  government  recognized  the  necessity  of  de- 
cisive action.  On  receipt  of  the  news  that  the 
archbishop  was  exciting  the  population  of  Cologne, 
there  was  held  in  Berlin  a  coimcil  of  ministers 
under  the  presidency  of  the  king,  and  on  Nov. 
20,  1837,  Archbishop  Droste-Vischering  was  ai^ 
rested  and  taken  to  the  fortification  of  Minden. 
The  impression  of  this  event  was  ex- 

5.  Droste-  traordinary.  On  Dec.  10  Gregory 
Vischering's  XVI.  pronounced  a  fulminant  allocu- 

DownfalL  tion  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals, 
in  which  he  took  the  side  of  the  de- 
posed archbishop  without  waiting  for  reports  from 
Berlin,  and  declared  that  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
was  violated,  the  episcopal  dignity  derided,  the 
rights  of  the  Church  trodden  under  foot.  Bunsen, 
the  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  Curia,  had  to  be 
recalled.  The  Prussian  government  tried  to  jus- 
tify its  procedure  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by 
means  of  a  memorial,  and  when  an  answer  to  this 
was  published  in  Rome  it  endeavored  to  refute  it 
by  a  second  account  of  the  condition  of  things. 
The  government  was  also  supported  by  the  cathe- 
dral chapter  of  Cologne  in  so  far  forth  that  the 
latter  declared  itself  ready  to  continue  to  conduct 
affairs;  and  it  succeeded  in  keeping  in  check  the 
nobility  and  clergy  who  took  delight  in  being  in 
the  opposition;  at  the  same  time  it  showed  a  per- 
sonal courtesy  to  the  archbishop  by  permitting 
him  to  retire  to  his  ancestral  castle  of  Darfeid. 
But  it  was  not  successful  in  quieting  the  excited 
Catholic  population.  Whether  it  would  have  had 
the  power  to  maintain  the  position  which  it  had 
taken  is  hard  to  say;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after 
King  Frederick  William  IV.  succeeded  Frederick 
William  III.  in  1840  the  government  at  once 
changed  its  course  and  began  a  retreat  which  must 
be  designated  as  the  utter  defeat  of  the  State. 
Although  Droste-Vischering  was  not  allowed  to 
return  to  Cologne,  Bishop  Von  Geissel  from  Speyer 
undertaking  to  administer  the  archdiocese  as  co- 
adjutor with  the  right  of  suoceasion,  he  neverthe- 
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less  received  from  the  king  in  reparation  of  his 
honor  the  declaration  that  the  king  had  never  en- 
tertained the  thought  that  he  had  taken  a  part  in 
machinations  of  political  and  revolutionary  chai^ 
ftcter.  Moreover,  the  requirements  previously  made 
about  mixed  marriages  were  allowed  to  drop, 
the  jdaeet  was  waived,  and  in  1841  there  was 
founded  in  the  Prussian  KuUiisminiaterium  a  spe- 
cial Roman  Catholic  department  which  lasted 
down  to  1871.  Droste-Vischering  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  Mtlnster  far  from  public  life.  In  no 
respect  was  he  an  important  man,  but  he  possessed 
great  eneigy  and  perseverance.  Since  he  aided 
his  Church  in  wiiming  a  great  triumph  he  was 
praised  by  Gdrres  as  an  Athanasius,  but  his  blus- 
tering manner  reminds  one  rather  of  Epiphanius. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

BxBuooaAPHT:  For  the  life  consult:  J.  von  G^^rres,  AiKana- 
Mttt.  Beieenaburs,  1837  (a  CathoUo  eulogy;  cf.  J.  O. 
Scklemmer,  Oifrm  in  minem  Atharuuiut  aU  Vertheidiff^r 
dea  BrabiaAaf9  von  DrotU  mu  Viadiering^  Nuremberg, 
183S);  C.  A.  Ham.  DU  beiden  Ertintchfife,  Leipaio.  1830; 
P.  C.  ICarbeineke,  Der  Ertbiuhot  C.  A.  von  Drotte  su 
Visdk4ring  aU  Friedenatifter,  Berlin.  1843;  F.  A.  Muth, 
in  Deutaddanda  Epiaeopat  in  L^>entinldarn^  Warsburh, 
1873.  On  the  Cologne  oontroveray,  of  fundamental  im- 
portanoe  for  the  relations  of  the  Prussian  state  to  the 
Otttholic  Church,  consult:  Q.  F.  H.  Rheinwald.  AUge- 
awifMS  Rapertorium  /Or  die  theotogiadie  IMeratur^  vols. 
zxii.-xzxvii.,  1838-42  (lists  of  contemporary  literature): 
C  C  J.  Ton  Bunsen,  AtM  aeinen  Brief en^  Leipsic.  1888, 
Eog.  transl.,  London,  1860;  E.  Friedberg,  Orenaan  awi- 
aekan  Slaat  und  Kircha,  Tabingen,  1872;  idem,  Orund- 
lagan  dar  preuaaiachen  Kirc^anpoliHk  unter  Friedrieh  WU- 
kabn  /K..  I^psic,  1882;  H.  Schmid,  Oeaehiehte  dar  katho- 
UaAen  Kireka  DeiOacklanda,  Munich,  1874;  H.  von  Sybel. 
KUrieaU  PoliHk  im  19.  Jahrhundert,  Bonn,  1874;  C. 
Mirbt,  Dia  preuaaiaeka  Oeaandtadutft  am  Hofa  daa  Papataa^ 
Leipsie,  1800;  H.  BrQck,  GaaehichU  der  kaiholiachan  Kirdta 
im  19.  Jakrhundert,  vol.  ii.,  Mflnster,  1003. 

DROZ,    drO,    FRANCOIS    XAVIER    JOSEPH: 

French  moralist  and  nistorian;  b.  at  BesanQon 
Oct.  31,  1773;  d.  at  Paris  Nov.  6,  1860.  In  1792 
he  went  to  Paris  to  study  law,  but  on  the  declara- 
tion of  war  joined  the  volunteer  battalion  of  Doubs, 
and  served  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine  for  the  next 
three  years.  Obliged  by  ill  health  to  abandon  his 
military  career,  he  obtained  the  chair  of  eloquence 
in  the  £cole  Centrale  in  his  native  town.  In  1803 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  for  a  time  he  held  a 
position  in  the  pension  office;  but  after  1814  he 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  favorite  pursuit 
of  literature.  In  1824  he  became  tL  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  in  1838  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  At  first 
an  epicurean  and  a  sensualist,  be  became  more  re- 
ligious as  he  grew  older.  His  last  work  was  Pen-- 
titi  nor  le  ChriBltanisme  (Paris,  1844),  to  which  he 
added  Aveux  d*un  pkilosophe  CkriHen  in  1848. 
Other  works  were:  De  la  philosaphie  morale  (Paris, 
1823);  (Euvrea  morales  (2  vols.,  1826);  and  His- 
ioire  du  rhgne  de  Lauia  XVI.  (3  vols.,  1839-42). 

Bibuogbapbt:  J.  P.  Duniron,  ^tsat  aur  VhiaUrira  da  la 
fkUoaaphia  en  France  au  dix-^neuvihne  aitcUt  ii.  70  sqq.. 
Puis.  1834;  lichtenberger,  ESR,  iv.  104-105. 

DRUID:  A  member  of  an  order  in  Celtic  Gaul 
and  Britain,  or  of  a  class  in  Ireland,  which  in  pre- 
Roman  and  pre-Christian  times  had  charge  of  re- 
ligious rites.  The  subject  is*  most  obscure.  The 
eaily  disi^ipeazmnce  of   the  druids  in  Gaul  and 


Britain  before  the  advance  of  Roman  civilization, 
and  in  Ireland  before  Christianity,  so  obliterated 
traces  of  them  that  all  information  is  ultimately 
derived  from  the  classical  writers  and  from  early 
Irish  hagiological  works.  The  name 
Name  and  has  been  falsely  connected  with  the 
Sources  of  Greek  drys,  "  an  oak,"  to  which  the 
Knowledge,  worship  in  the  oak  groves  gave  fac- 
titious verisimilitude;  it  is  really  de- 
rived from  a  Celtic  root  which  bears  the  idea  of 
magical  dealing.  The  sources  of  information  are 
on  the  classical  side:  Csesar,  De  beUo  OaUico,  vi. 
13-20;  Tacitus,  Annales,  xiv.  30,  and  Histaria,  iv. 
64;  Pliny,  Hist,  not.,  xxx.  4,  13,  xxxi.  1;  Cicero, 
De  divinatione ;  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Hiett  XV. 
ix.  8,  and  scattered  notices  in  Suetonius  {daudius, 
XXV.),  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  Diodorus  Siculus; 
from  the  Irish  side  the  Tripartite  Lite  of  Patrick, 
Adamnan's  life  of  Columba,  and  a  large  number 
of  scattered  notices  mainly,  legendary. 

Csesar's  account,  which  is  much  the  fullest  of  all 
which  can  claim  historical  value,  states  that  above 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  Gaul  (who  were  slaves) 
were  two  classes,  the  nobles  and  the  druids.  The 
latter  officiated  at  public  and  private  sacrifices, 
expounded  religious  duties  and  observances,  trained 
the  youth,  decided  public  questions  concerning 
succession,  inheritance,  crimes,  boundaries,  and 
the  like.  To  their  decisions  submission  was  re- 
quired under  penalty  of  interdiction  from  partici- 
pation in  sacred  rites,  the  severest  punishment 
conceivable  to  the  people.    A  yearly 

Caesar's     meeting  of  chief  druids  was  held,  at 

Account  which  an  archdruid  was  selected  by 
vote.  The  members  of  the  order 
were  exempt  from  taxation  and  from  military  duty. 
Because  of  this  they  had  many  students,  some  of 
whom  remained  with  them  for  twenty  years,  dur- 
ing which  they  learned  a  **  great  number  of  verses," 
which  were  transmitted  orally,  since  sacred  things 
were  not  committed  to  writing.  They  taught  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  the  end  of  the  world  by 
fire  and  water,  discussed  natural  science,  astron- 
omy, and  the  nature  of  the  gods.  They  officiated 
at  human  and  other  sacrifices  and  at  all  religious 
rites.  The  human  sacrifices  were  offered  some- 
times in  holocausts,  the  victims  being  prisoners  of 
war,  criminals,  or  even  voluntary  sufferers,  and 
they  were  burned  after  being  enclosed  in  huge 
wicker  images.  Csesar  equates  the  chief  deity  with 
Mercury  as  the  god  of  culture,  and  other  deities 
with  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva.  He 
guesses  at  a  British  origin  for  the  institution. 

Pliny,  assigning  a  Gallic  origin,  tells  of  the  cere- 
mony of  the  cutting  of  the  mistletoe  (associated 
by  the  druids  with  immortality)  and  narrates  a 
curious  story  of  the  '*  serpents'  egg,"  an  accretion 
formed  by  a  mass  of  writhing  ser- 
Other  Clas-  pents  and  cast  out  of  their  midst,  and 
sical  and     then   caught   by   a   druid   before   it 
Irish        touched    the    ground    and    used    for 
Accounts,    magical    purposes.      Tacitus    asserts 
that  they  deduced  auguries  from  hu- 
man entrails,  and  that  the  groves,  particularly  of 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  were  the  sites  of  bloody  sac- 
rifices.   Ammianus  Marcellinus  makes  three  classes 
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of  literati  among  the  Oauls,  bards,  evboffes  (stu- 
dents of  nature),  and  dniids — an  order  like  the 
Pythagoreans.  Suetonius  asserts  that  Claudius 
extinguished  the  religion  in  Gaul,  and  Pliny  that 
Tiberius  suppressed  the  order.  Diogenes  Laertius 
(preface  to  the  PkUosophoi  hioi)  makes  the  druids 
the  originators  of  philosophy  among  the  Celts,  and 
ascribes  to  them  as  the  sum  of  their  teaching  the 
triple  maxim,  *'  Honor  the  gods,  do  no  evil,  be 
brave."  The  Irish  hagiology  ascribes  to  the  druids 
great  influence,  makes  their  decision  precede  even 
that  of  kings,  and,  in  its  later  forms,  makes  them 
appear  as  powerful  magicians  whom  Patrick  could 
vanquish  only  with  difficulty,  as  soothsayers,  di- 
viners, protectors  of  sacred  springs,  as  imposers  of 
sacred  duties  and  taboos,  and  as  cherishing  the 
oak,  yew,  blackthorn,  and  mountain  ash,  with  the 
ivy  as  a  magical  herb.  The  druids  appear  to  have 
hsid  a  tonsure  in  Ireland  which  Christians  adopted, 
the  form  of  which  was  dififerent  from  the  Roman 
by  which  it  was  superseded.  The  Irish  druids  were 
not  oiganized,  but  were  a  learned  class. 

The  impression  left  by  these  early  accounts  is 

that  the  Gallic  and  British  druids  were  an  order 

wielding  political  power,  since  they  influenced  the 

choice   of  magistrates;  social   power. 

Present  since  they  decided  civil  and  criminal 
Knowledge,  causes;  and  religious  power,  since  they 
controlled  sacied  rites.  They  were 
rich,  masterful,  and  despotic.  The  reports  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  are  circumstantial  and  supported 
by  the  detail  of  the  means  of  obtaining  auguries. 
A  connection  with  Greek  learning  is  suggested  by 
Csesar's  mention  of  the  use  of  Greek  characters 
for  record  of  matters  not  religious,  though  no  ai^ 
cheological  evidence  in  support  of  this  is  known. 
That  a  part  of  their  knowledge  was  esoteric  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  a  numerous 
class  as  compared  with  the  number  of  their  pupils. 
The  difiference  between  the  druidism  of  Britain 
and  that  of  Ireland  argues  no  close,  or  at  least  no 
continuous  connection  between  the  two.  The 
popular  association  of  the  druids  with  dolmens, 
menhirs,  and  cromlechs  has  at  its  basis  only  that 
the  druids  used  these  places,  with  no  probability 
that  they  erected  the  monuments. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmobe. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  R.  Qreen,  Hiatory  of  the  Bnoli$h  Pto- 
pU,  vol.  i.,  London,  1802;  D.  W.  Nash,  Talienn,  or  tke 
B€trd»  and  Druidt  of  Britain,  chap,  iii.,  London,  1858; 
J.  Rhys,  CdHe  Heathendom,  ib.  1888;  idem,  CeUie  Bri^ 
asn,  pp.  70-73,  ib.  1904;  T.  Olden,  Chwch  of  Ireland, 
ehap.  i.,  ib.  1892;  J.  von  Pflug-Harttung,  Tran§<ielion» 
of  the  Roual  Hietarical  Society,  1893,  pp.  66-75;  Adamnan, 
Vita  S.  Ci^mlHB,  pp.  xviii.-xziii.  et  paaaim,  Oxford, 
1894;  J.  V.  Montbarlet,  Lee  Pierree  et  Vhietoire.  U 
Druidieme,  Paris,  1896;  A.  Bertrand,  La  Relioion  dee 
Oavloie;  leeDruidee  el  U  Druidieme,  pp.  208  sqq.,  ib.  1897; 
O.  Dottin,  La  Bretagne  et  lee  paye  ceUitpiee,  iv.  268-295, 
ib.  1906;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye.  Relio%on»4}e' 
eehidUe,  ii.  572-674.  TQbingen.  1905;  C.  Reuel,  Lee  Be- 
Uoione  de  la  OatUe  avant  U  Chrietianieme,  Paris,  1907. 

DRUMMOND,  HENRY:  1.  Apostle  of  the  Cath- 
olic Apostolic  Church;  b.  at  the  Grange,  Hamp- 
shire (s.w.  of  London),  1786;  d.  at  Albuiy  (25  m. 
B.w.  of  London),  Surrey,  Feb.  20,  1860.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow,  and  studied  two  years  in  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  but  did  not  take  a  degree*    From 


1810  to  1813  he  was  in  Parliament,  but  faQing 
health  compelled  him  to  retire.  In  1817  he  met 
Robert  Haldane  (q.v.)  in  Geneva  and  was  led  by 
him  to  support  the  evangelical  Genevan  clergy 
against  the  Socinian  majority,  and  in  1819  to  found 
the  Continental  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  main- 
stay for  many  years.  In  1826  he  gathered  in  his 
house  at  Albury  a  number  of  clergymen  and  lay- 
men for  a  conference  upon  the  prophetic  Scriptures. 
These  conferences  were  continued  annuaUy  for  five 
years.  Out  of  them  came  the  organization  of  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  (q.v.),  to  the  apostolate 
of  which  Drummond  was  called  in  1832.  The 
apostles'  chapel  and  chapter-house  at  Albury  were 
erected  by  him.  From  1847  till  his  death  he  was 
member  of  Parliament  from  West  Surrey;  he  was, 
generally  speaking,  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  but  was 
remarkable  for  the  independence  of  hb  political 
position,  while  at  the  same  time  he  always  supported 
the  budget,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  whatever 
party  might  be  in  power.  His  son-in-law  Lord 
Lovaine  after  hb  death  brought  out  a  collection  of 
hb  Speeches  in  Parliament  and  Some  MisceUaneoui 
Pamphlets  (2  vob.,  London,  1860);  hb  lectures  in  the 
churches  have  abo  been  publbhed,  and  Abstract 
Principles  of  Revealed  Religion  (London,  1846). 

Samuel  J.  Andrews. 

Bibuographt:  A  memoir  is  contained  in  Lord  Lovaine's 
ed.  of  hia  Speeehee,  ut  sup.;  Margaret  Oliphant.  lAf$  of 
Edward  Irving,  London,  1865;  DNB,  xvi.  28-29. 

2.  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Stirling  Aug. 
17,  1851;  d.  at  Tunbridge  Welb,  Kent,  liar.  11, 
1897.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  University,  but 
left  before  receiving  a  degree.  In  1870  he  began 
the  divinity  course  of  the  Free  Church  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  and  abo  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tabingen  for  a  semester  in  1873.  In  1874-75 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  revival  work  of  Moody 
and  Sankey,  but  in  1875  returned  to  New  College, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
natural  science  at  the  Free  Church  College,  Glas- 
gow. He  was  appointed  full  professor  of  theology 
in  1884,  and  seven  months  later  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Free  Church.  He  made  a  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  1879,  and  in  1882  again  as- 
sisted Moody  in  Great  Britain.  In  1883  he  went  to 
Africa  for  a  scientific  exploration  of  Lakes  Nyasa 
and  Tanganyika  for  the  African  Lakes  Corporation, 
returning  to  Scotland  in  1884.  He  visited  the 
American  colleges  in  1887,  and  the  Australian  in  1890, 
in  the  interest  of  student  missions,  and  in  1893 
delivered  the  Lowell  lectures  in  Boston.  Being  him- 
self a  highly  educated  man  and  a  winning  person- 
ality and  fired  by  missionary  zeal,  he  had  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  educated  people,  and  especially  upon 
students.  He  was  a  true  Students'  Apostle,  and 
won  many  of  them  to  a  religious  life.  Hb  writings 
had  an  enormous  sale.  Of  them  may  be  mentioned: 
NaturalLaw  in  the  Spiritual  World  (London,  1883); 
Tropical  Africa  (1888);  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World  and  other  Addresses  (1894);  The  Ascent  of 
Man  (Lowell  Lectures;  1894);  The  Ideal  Life  and 
other  unpublished  Addresses  (1897);  and  Ths  New 
Evangelism  and  other  Papers  (1899). 

Bibliograpbt:  Q.  A.  Smith,  Life  of  Henry  Drummond, 
London,  1880;  H.  M.  Cedl.  Peeudo-Philoeophy  at  the  End 
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of  the  Nindeen^  Century,  voL  i..  ib.  1897;  R.  A.  Watson. 
Ootpda  of  Yeaterday,  ib.  1S08:  T.  Hunter  Boyd,  Henry 
Drummond;  Some  RecoUectione,  ib.  1007. 

DRUMMOUD,  JAMES:  Unitarian;  b.  at  Dub- 
lin May  14,  1835.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B.A.,  1855),  and  Manchester  New  College, 
London  (1856-59),  and  after  being  assistant  minister 
with  William  Gaskell  at  Cross  Street  Chapel,  Man- 
chester, 1859-69,  was  appointed  professor  of  New 
Testament  divinity  in  Manchester  New  College, 
which  was  removed  to  Oxford  in  1889  and  called 
Manchester  College  in  1893.  From  1885  to  1906 
he  was  also  principal  of  the  college,  but  retired 
from  both  positions  in  1906.  He  describes  himself 
as  a  "  hbend  Christian."  He  has  written  Spiritual 
Religion  (sermons;  London,  1870);  The  Jewish 
Messiah  (1877);  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  The- 
ology (1884);  Philo  Judanta,  or  the  Jeunsh-Alexan- 
drian  Philosophy  in  its  Development  and  Completion 
(2  vols.,  1888);  The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Oala- 
tians  Explained  and  Illustrated  (1893);  Via,  Veritas, 
Vita  (Hibbert  Lectures  for  1894;  1894);  The 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessahnians,  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  Romans,  and  Philippians  (1899);  Life 
and  Letters  of  James  Martineau  (in  collaboration 
with  C.  B.  Upton;  1902);  and  The  Character  and 
Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1904). 

DRURT,  AUGUSTUS  WALDO:  United  Breth- 
ren; b.  at  Pendleton,  Ind.,  Mar.  2,  1851.  He 
studied  at  Western  College  (now  Leander  Clark 
(k>I]ege),  Toledo,  la.  (B.A.,  1872),  Union  BibUcal 
Seminary,  Dayton,  O.,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1877.  and  the  University  of  Berlin  (1886).  After 
being  professor  of  classics  in  Western  Ck>llege  1872- 
1873  and  holding  various  pastorates  in  his  denomina- 
tion 1873-80,  he  was  professor  of  church  history  in 
Union  Biblical  Seminary  1880-92.  Since  1892  he 
has  been  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the 
same  institution.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the 
United  Brethren  Historical  Society  since  1885,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Tri-church  Council  (Congre- 
gational, United  Brethren,  and  Methodist  Protes- 
tant) in  1906-07.  In  1891-92  he  was  editor  of  The 
United  Brethren  Quarterly  Review,  and  has  written 
The  Life  of  PhUip  William  Otterbein  (Dayton,  1884); 
The  Life  of  Bishop  J,  J.  Glossbrenner  (1889);  Dis- 
dpUnes  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (1895); 
Minutes  of  Annual  and  General  Conferences  (1897); 
and  Baptism  (1902). 

DRURY,  JOHN  BENJAMIN:  Reformed  (Dutch); 
b.  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15,  1838;  d.  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Mar.  21, 1909.  He  studied  at  Rut- 
gers College  (B.A.,  1858),  and  the  New  Brimswick 
Theological  Seminary  (1861),  supplied  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Davenport,  la.,  1861-62,  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  at  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  1864-^87. 
After  1887  be  was  editor  of  the  Christian  IrUeUigen- 
cer.  He  was  president  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America  in  1886.  In  1883 
he  was  Yedder  lecturer  in  Rutgers  College  and 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary.  In  the- 
ology he  was  a  liberal  Calvinist.  He  wrote  Hia- 
Unioal  Sketch  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
Ghent  (Chatham,  N.  Y.,  1876);  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Reformed  {Dutch)  Church  of  Rhin^feck,  N.  Y. 


(1881);     and    Truths   and    Untruths   of  Evolution 
(Yedder  Lectures;   New  York,  1884). 

DRURY,  BfARION  RICHARDSON:  United 
Brethren;  b.  at  Pendleton,  Ind.,  Dec.  27,  1849. 
He  studied  at  Western  College  (now  Leander  Clark 
College),  Toledo,  la.  (B.A.,  1872),  and  was  graduated 
from  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Dayton,  O.,  in  1875. 
He  held  pastorates  at  Toledo,  la.  (1875-87),  and 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.  (1878-81),  and  from  1881  to  1897 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Religious  Telescope  (Day- 
ton, O.).  Since  1898  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
First  United  Brethren  Church,  Toledo,  la.  In 
theology  he  is  an  orthodox  member  of  his  denomi- 
nation. He  has  written  Pastor's  Pocket  Record 
(Dayton,  O.,  1883);  The  Otterbein  Birthday  Book 
(1887);  Handbook  for  Workers  (1888);  Pastor's 
Companion  (1894);  At  Hand  (1895);  Our  Catechism 
(1897);  and  Life  and  Career  of  Bishop  James  W. 
HoU,  D.D.  (1902). 

DRUSES. 

Origin  (§  1).  Doctrine  of  God  (§  4). 

Mohammedan  Foreninnera  of  The  "Administratora  "  (§  5). 

the  Druses  (§  2).  Nature  of  the  Soul  (§  6). 

Obscurity  of  the  Druse  Relig-  Knowledge  (§  7). 

ion  (§  3).  Ethics  and  Customs  (§  8) 

Druses  are  the  adherents  of  a  composite  sect 
which  still  exists  in  Syria,  especially  in  the  Lebanon. 
From  their  use  of  the  Arabic  language  the  Druses, 
who  term  themselves  '*  Confessors  of  the  Unity  (of 
God),''  seem  to  be  a  mixture  of  Syrians  and  Arabs. 
Their  type,  on  the  other  hand,  would  indicate  that 
they  are  descendants  of  the  pre-Mohammedan 
Aramaic  population.  The  steady  resistance  of 
this  liberty-loving  community  to  the  State  has 
aided  in  the  preservation  of  their  religion  through 
the  centuries,  while  they  feel,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  form  a  distinct  nation  simply  because  of 
their  religious  isolation.  By  their  tenacity,  cun- 
ning, and  valor  they  have  succeeded  in  resisting  all 
attempts  at  subjugation,  and  still  form  a  State 
within  a  State.  They  now  number  about  100,000, 
although  in  recent  years  political  circumstances 
have  led  many  families  to  emigrate  from  Lebanon 
to  the  Hauran,  where  they  have  settled  among 
the  peasants  and  Bedouins  of  that  region.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  there  are  two  Druse  villages 
on  Mt.  Carmel,  and  they  have  a  sanctuary  there  at 
which  they  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice. 

The  origin  of  the  religion  is  closely  connected  with 
the  Egyptian  Fatimite  calif  al-HaJrim  bi'amri-llah 
(996-1021).  His  chief  object  was  the  propagation 
of  the  tenets  of  the  sect  of  the  Ismailiyyah,  the 
main  source  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Druses,  in 
Egypt,  where  the  people  were  adherents  of  ortho- 
dox   Sunnite    Mohammedanism.     In 

X.  Origin.  1017  a  Turk  named  Darazi,  a  member 
of  the  Ismailiyyah,  who  had  come 
from  the  East  and  had  been  made  a  confidant  of 
al-Hakim,  published  a  work  asserting  that  the  soul 
of  Adam  had  passed  to  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in- 
law  of  Mohammed,  whence  it  had  descended  to  the 
Fatimites,  and  thus  had  come  to  al-Hakim.  The 
heretic  barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  fury 
of  the  people,  but  the  calif  aided  him  to  flee  to  Syria, 
where  at  Wadi  al-Taim,  in  the  southern  Lebanon, 
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he  founded  the  sect  which  received  itfi  name  from 
him,  durm  being  the  plural  of  darazi.  Three  years 
later  the  Persian  sectary  Hamzah  again  sought  to 
propagate  kindred  doctrines  in  E^^t,  but  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  flight  with  Darazi,  whose 
theological  authority  he  became.  A  few  years 
later  the  calif  al-Hakim  mysteriously  disappeared, 
and  the  Druses  believe  that  he  is  concealed  some- 
where as  the  incarnation  of  the  divinity  and  will 
appear  at  the  end  of  time  as  theMahdi. 

In  origin  the  Druses  were  both  political  and  re- 
ligious, since  they  were  closely  connected  with  the 
Shiites,  the  strict  legitimists  who  upheld  the  claims 
of  Ali  and  the  first  three  califs,  but  rejected  the 
Ommiads  and  the  Abbassids.  These  Shiites,  es- 
pecially in  Persia,  regarded  Ali  and  his  descendants, 
the  Imams,  as  incarnations  of  the  Deity,  and  held 
that  the  soul  of  an  Imam  passed  immediately  at 
his  death  into  the  body  of  his  successor.    Since 

it  was  politically  dangerous  to  appear 

2.  Moham-   as  an  Imam,  the  theory  of  a  hidden 

medan       Imam  was  developed,  of  whom  the 

Forerunners  Mahdi  is  to  be  the  last.    The  mi&- 

of  the       sionary  activity  of  the  various  Shiite 

Druses.      sects  included  northern  Africa,   and 

was  accepted  by  the  Fatimite  califs. 
Of  these  sects  the  Ismailiyyah  and  the  Karmathians 
were  the  most  important  for  the  development  of  the 
Druses.  The  Ismailiyyah  rose  about  765.  After 
the  death  of  the  Imam  Jaafar  a  schism  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  some  accepted  his  son  Musa  as  the 
seventh  Imam,  while  others  gave  this  honor  to  his 
other  son,  Ismail.  The  same  period  saw  a  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  that  incarnations  of  the  divinity 
had  been  sent  to  earth  to  bring  man  nearer  to  God 
and  to  reveal  his  will.  These  prophets,  who  were 
called  "speakers  "  (natik),  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  and  Mohanmied 
al-Mahdi,  the  son  of  Ismail.  These  prophets,  each 
of  whom  marked  an  advance  on  the  teachings  of  his 
predecessors,  were  aided  by  a  "silent  one,"  who 
spoke  nothing  on  his  own  authority,  but  proclaimed 
and  promulgated  the  tenets  of  the  "  speakers." 
These  "  silent  ones "  are  the  Imams,  so  that  Seth 
was  the  Imam  to  the  prophet  Adam,  Shem  to  Noah, 
Ishmaei  to  Abraham,  Aaron  to  Moses,  Peter  to 
Jesus,  Ali  to  Mohammed,  and  Abdallah  ibn  Maimun 
to  Mohanmied  al-Mahdi,  and  between  each  prophet 
came  seven  Imams.  This  entire  system  of  prophets 
and  Imams  was  accepted,  though  with  modifica- 
tions, by  the  Druses.  The  Abdallah  ibn  Maimun 
just  mentioned  was  an  adherent  of  a  dualistic  sect 
and  used  his  propaganda  of  the  doctrines  of  the  I»- 
mailiyyah  solely  to  advance  his  teachings  which 
were  a  confused  mixture  of  Zoroastrian,  Manichean, 
and  Greek  concepts.  His  missionaries  were  charged 
to  lead  suitable  adepts  of  the  new  faith  through 
various  stages  (at  first  seven,  and  later  nine)  to  his 
own  nihilistic  and  materialistic  point  of  view,  thus 
alienating  them  not  only  from  Shiite  Mohammed- 
anism, but  from  all  positive  religion.  Abdallah's 
propaganda  naturally  brought  upon  him  the  hos- 
tility of  the  authorities,  and  he  was  forced  to  flee 
to  the  town  of  Salamiyyah  in  Syria.  Many  ad- 
herents were  won  in  Persia  and  the  lands  lying 
along  the  Euphrates,  while  on  the  lower  Euphmtes 


the  Karmathians  split  off  from  the  Ismailijryah  and 
formed  a  political  party  with  communistic  tenets. 
The  Ismailiyyah  also  made  their  way  back  to  Africa 
before  the  califate  of  al-Hakim  bi'amri-llah,  as  noted 
above,  and  communities  of  them  still  exist  ia  Syria. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Druses  mark  an  advance  over 
the  tenets  of  the  Ismailiyyah  and  the  Karmathians, 
their  immediate  predecessors,  and  they  regard  the 
teachings  of  the  Ismailiyyah,  like  Shiitism  and  Is- 
lam in  general,  as  superseded  by  their  own  and  even 
hostile  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Moham- 
medans consider  the  Druses  infidels,  and  Islamic 
writings  seldom  mention  them.  The  difficulty  of  a 
clear  presentment  of  the  confused  doctrines  of  the 
Druses  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  their  religion  is 
esoteric,  its  adherents  being  forbidden 
3.  Obscur-  to  reveal  its  mysteries  to  non-believers 

ity  of  the  and  being  required  ta  hide  their  re- 
Druse      ligious  books  from  all.    Druses  who 

Religion,  have  been  initiated  into  the  faith  sel- 
dom become  converts  to  other  religions, 
and  from  the  uneducated  nothing  can  be  learned. 
Many  dogmas  and  customs,  moreover,  which  for- 
merly had  a  distinct  religious  meazdng,  now  survive 
as  unintelligible  remnants,  especially  as  the  Druses 
seldom  pursue  deep  religious  studies,  and  the  very 
fact  that  the  religion  is  secret  (as  it  must  be  on 
account  of  the  Moluunmedan  attitude  toward  it) 
renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  the  danger  of  degen- 
erating into  meaningless  phrases  and  ceremonies. 
The  many-sided  character  of  their  religion  makes 
it  possible  for  Druses  to  emphasise  the  Islamic  ele- 
ments of  their  faith  in  conversing  with  Moham- 
medans and  to  follow  a  similar  course  with  Chris- 
tians or  even  with  freemasons. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Druses,  God  is 
one,  and  the  confession  of  his  unity  is  the  first  duty 
of  religion.  While  this  coincides  with  the  Koran, 
their  doctrine  that  God  is  devoid  of  all  attributes, 
having  neither  origin,  limitations,  definitions,  names, 
or  anthropomorphism  of  any  sort,  makes  them 
closely  akin  to  the  rationalistic  Mutazilah.  This 
philosophical  concept  of  God  might 
4.  Doctrine  seem  to  lead  to  pantheism,  but  its 

of  God.  principal  result  was  the  theory  that 
the  Deity,  in  order  to  approach  more 
closely  to  man,  has  revealed  himself  in  bodily  form, 
and  has  accordingly  hidden  himself  in  men;  al- 
though man  does  not  thereby  become  the  Divinity. 
God  ever  remains  the  same,  even  in  these  forms 
which  serve  him  as  a  veil,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  each  one  to  attain  through  these  manifes- 
tations a  knowledge  of  God  and  a  proof  of  his  ezistr 
ence.  The  last  of  the  ten  (or  nine)  incarnations  of 
the  Divinity  was  the  calif  al-Hakim. 

The  real  administrators  of  the  world  and  the 
actual  preachers  or  priests  for  mankind,  however, 
are  the  '*  bonds"  (kudud),  or  ''revelations"  {ayyat)f 
which  are  also  called  by  many  other  names.  The 
chief  terms  are  derived  from  the  fact  that  before 
the  origin  of  the  Druses  the  Mohanunedan  sect  of 
the  Bataniyyah  interpreted  every  expression  of  the 
Koran  allegorically  and  applied  it  to  persons.  In 
the  system  of  the  Druses  such  administrators  were 
primarily  abstract  ideas  which  were  later  regarded 
as  incarnate.    The  peisona  in  whom  they  dwelt, 
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who  have  lived  at  various  times  under  various  names, 

are  regarded,  however,  merely  as  bearers  of  the  one 

unchanged  idea.    The  first  of  these  administrators 

was  Will,  a  figure  of  perfect  purity 

5.  The  created  by  God  from  the  light  which 
"  Adminis-  streams  from  him,  and  from  it  all  else 

trators.*'  comes.  It  is  also  universal  Wisdom, 
from  which  ail  truths  are  an  emanation. 
Although  it  is  a  '*  speaker,"  it  has  appeared  at  vari- 
ous times  as  an  Imam,  its  last  incarnation  being 
Hamxah,  who  had  attended  Adam  as  Shatniel,  Noah 
as  Pythagoras,  Abraham  as  David,  and  who  was 
Meazar,  the  true  Messiah,  in  the  days  of  Jesus. 
When,  however.  Wisdom  saw  that  he  had  no  equal, 
he  became  proud,  and  thus  was  bom  Darkness,  the 
author  of  disobedience  in  every  form.  Wisdom 
then  implored  forgiveness,  and  at  his  prayer  God 
created  as  the  second  administrator  the  universal 
Soul,  who  received  the  knowledge  of  truth  from 
Wisdom,  to  whom  she  stands  in  the  relation  of  a 
wife,  the  other  administrators  deriving  their  exist- 
ence from  her.  The  soul  has  likewise  been  incar- 
nate at  certain  times,  as  in  Enoch  and  Hermes, 
while  Hamzah  regarded  his  contemporary  Abu 
Ibrahim  Ismail  ibn  Muhammad  as  an  incorpora- 
tion of  this  principle.  The  union  of  Wisdom  and 
Soul  produced  the  Word  (in  the  Neoplatonic  sense), 
while  Soul's  need  of  assistance  against  the  adversary 
resulted  in  the  fourth  administrator,  the  **  Pre- 
ceding," or  "  Left  Wing."  On  this  principle  the 
writings  of  the  Druses  are  vague  and  scanty,  al- 
though it  is  apparently  derived  from  the  allegorism 
of  the  Bataniyyah.  The  fifth  and  last  adminis- 
trator, called  the  "  Following,"  or  the  "  Right 
Wing,"  is  important  as  being  identified  with  the 
last  noteworthy  author  of  the  sect,  Abu'l-Hassan 
Ali,  sumamed  al-Muktanah  or  Baha  al-Din,  who 
established  the  doctrines  of  the  Druses  on  a  dog- 
matic basis  about  1038. 

A  subordinate  hierarchy  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  one  just  described.  On  the  "  Following  " 
are  dependent  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Druses, 
who  are  called,  in  decreasing  order,  DaH  ("  mis- 
sionaiy"),  Ma'dhun  ("he  to  whom  it  is  per- 
mitted"), and  MukcLssir  ("breaker,"  i.e.,  of  the 
doctrines  of  other  beliefs).  These  subordinate 
hierarchs  are  invariably  regarded  as  men.  The  five 
celestial  administrators  are  opposed,  furthermore, 
by  five  principles  of  error,  who  have  been  incarnate 
in  Mohammed,  Ali,  and  others. 

Both  the  universe  and  man  were  created  in  their 
present  form,  so  that  they  are  as  immutable  as 
God  himself.  Man  is  composed  of  two  essentials, 
wisdom  and  soul,  and  of  one  accident,  body.  The 
souls  have  been  created  from  eternity,  but  are  later 
than  universal  Wisdom.  The  number  of  souls, 
hke  that  of  men,  remains  invariable;  when  a  man 
dies  his  soul  enters  another  body,  generally  without 
remembrance  of  the  past,  the  souls  of 

6.  Nature  unbelievers  again  becoming  infidels 
of  the  and  the  souls  of  the  faithful  remain- 
SouL  ing  believers.  They  do  not,  however, 
enter  the  bodies  of  animals,  but  are 
reincarnated  in  better  or  worse  human  forms  ac- 
cording to  their  deeds  in  their  former  life.  The 
number  of  Druses,  therefore,  neither  increases  nor 


diminishes,  but  they  also  believe  that  in  the  far- 
thest parts  of  China  coreligionbts  live,  where  the 
soul  of  a  dead  Druse  may  find  its  reincarnation. 
Souls  pass  through  a  certain  process  of  purification 
until  the  end  of  time,  when  al-Hakim  and  Hamzah 
will  again  appear  and  when  the  souls  will  commingle 
in  the  Imam. 

True  knowledge  consists  in  insight  into  the  nature 
and  dogmas  of  unitarianism,  the  cardinal  feature  of 
the  religion  of  the  Druses.  It  is  divided  into  five 
parts,  two  concerned  with  nature,  especially  with  the 
healing  of  men  and  animals,  and  two  with  religion. 
The  first  of  the  latter  is  understanding  of  external 
religion,  or  revelation,  and  was  the  function  of  the 
"  speakers,"  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus«  and 
Mohammed.  The  second  religious 
7.  Knowl-  truth  is  that  each  of  these  "  speakers  " 
edge.  had  an  asas  ("  foundation,"  a  synonym 
for  the  "  silent  ones "),  who  repre- 
sented the  interpretation  of  revelation.  These 
"  speakers  "  all  typified  true  religion  or  the  uni- 
tarianism of  the  Druses,  which  is  also  taught  in  the 
Pentateuch,  in  the  Psalms,  in  the  Gospel,  and  in  the 
Koran,  although  these  books  are  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood  and  have  been  superseded  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Druses.  In  their  knowledge  of 
religion  the  Druses  are  divided  into  ''initiates" 
('ukkal)  and  **  ignorant "  (juhhal),  the  former 
having  a  much  higher  rank,  and  the  latter  being 
denoted  by  distinctive  clothing.  There  are  also 
apparently  many  intermediate  grades.  The  places 
of  worship  of  the  Druses  are  situated  in  lonely  spots 
outside  the  villages.  The  initiates  gather  there 
frequently,  but  the  nature  of  worship  in  these 
khahoaa  is  unknown.  They  are  often  said  to  rev- 
erence a  calf,  which,  if  true,  may  represent  a  princi- 
ple of  evil. 

In  conformity  with  their  doctrine  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  bodies  and  spirits,  the  Druses  make  no 
religious  propaganda  whatever.  When  al-Hakim 
returns,  however,  he  will  either  destroy  or  subju- 
gate the  misbelievers,  and  will  found  an  earthly  kin^ 
dom  in  which  his  followers  will  rule  in  wealth.  The 
time  of  the  coming  of  this  Messianic  kingdom  is 
unknown,  although  signs  will  herald  its  approach, 
one  portent  being  a  period  when  the  Druses  are  in 
a  most  pitiable  plight  and  the  Christians  have 
gained  power  over  the  Mohammedans. 

The  ethics  of  the  Druses  are  closely  connected 
with  the  practise  of  their  faith,  but  the  Moham- 
medan prescriptions  of  prayer,  fasting,  pilgrimage, 
and  the  like,  already  allegorized  away  by  the  Bata- 
niyyah, are  altogether  discarded.    According  to  De 
Sacy,  the  seven  religious  duties  of  the  Druses  are  as 
follows:   to  speak  the  truth;   to  watch  over  their 
mutual  safety;   to  follow  the  religion 
8.  Ethics     which  they   have  professed,  and  to 
and         renounce   the   faith  and   worship   of 
Customs,     vanity   and    falsehood;     to   separate 
themselves  from  evil  spirits  and  men 
of  false  creed;  to  confess  the  unity  of  God,  as  it  has 
existed  throughout  the  centuries;  to  be  content  with 
the  acts  of  God,  whatever  they  may  be;  and  to  sub- 
mit entirely  to  the  divine  guidance  in  weal  and  wo. 
They  are  also  enjoined  to  abstain  from  unlawful 
gain,  to  be  dignified,  and  to  refrain  from  cursing. 
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The  use  of  wine  and  tobacco  is  forbidden,  at  least 
to  the  initiates,  while  grave  misdemeanors  are 
punished  severely,  and  even  with  exclusion  from 
the  community.  Women  are  more  highly  esteemed 
among  them  than  by  the  modern  Mohammedans, 
and  are  usually  instructed  in  reading  and  religion, 
although,  in  conformity  with  ancient  Oriental  usage, 
they  are  veiled  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

It  is  impossible,  with  the  sources  thus  far  known, 
to  give  a  complete  presentment  of  the  religion  of  the 
Druses,  nor  do  they  themselves  possess  a  perfect 
system  of  all  their  dogmas,  for  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies many  new  doctrines  have  been  developed, 
and  others  have  been  forgotten.  Although  their 
faith  is  not  without  its  dark  aspects,  the  Druses 
have  sought  with  all  their  might  to  preserve  their 
views  and  customs,  and  to  defend  against  external 
influences  their  consciousness  of  nationality,  which 
rests  upon  a  foundation  of  religion. 

(A.  Socmt.) 
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DRUSILLA.    See  Herod  and  hib  Family. 

DRIJSinSy  JOHAmrES  Qan  van  d^  Bries- 
8che):  Orientalist  and  exegete;  b.  at  Audenarde 
(Oudenaarde;  14  m.  s.s.w.  of  Ghent),  in  East  Flan- 
ders, Jxme  28,  1560;  d.  in  Franeker  Feb.  12,  1616. 
He  studied  Latin  and  Greek  under  Peter  Dickel  at 
Ghent,  and  with  Cornelius  Valerius  and  Johannes 
Stadius  at  Louvain.  When  his  father,  Clement 
van  den  Driessche,  was  proscribed  in  1567  as  a 
zealous  Protestant  and  had  to  flee,  the  son  followed 
him  to  London  where,  among  others,  his  teacher 
was  Antoine  Rudolphe  le  Chevalier.  In  1572 
Drusius  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Oxford.  After  the  Peace  of  Ghent  (1576)  had  en- 
abled him  to  return  home,  he  filled  the  like  office 
at  Leyden.  In  1585  he  accepted  a  call  to  Franeker, 
where  he  lived  as  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language 
until  his  death.  His  scholarship  was  recognized 
wherever  unprejudiced  judgment  was  not  overcast 
by  theological  bias.  When  a  committee  was  organ- 
ized in  1596  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  Dutch 
version  of  the  Bible,  Drusius  was  made  a  member 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Arminius  and  Uy- 
tenbogaert;  but  subsequently  the  committee  was 
obliged  to  dissolve.  In  1600  Drusius  was  com- 
missioned by  the  States  General  to  annotate  diffi- 
cult passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  task 
he  devoted  himself  with  great  industry,  but  had 
often  to  hear  reproaches  of  tardy  progress.  He  was 
also  attacked  by  theologians  of  other  opinions  for 
being  a   friend   of   Arminius   and   Uytenbogaert. 


Even  the  morality  of  his  family  was  assailed. 
Taken  all  in  all,  the  accusations  brought  against 
him  by  his  pupil  Sixtinus  Amama  and  others  have 
been  shown  to  be  unjust.  But  in  his  age  of  stormy 
conflicts  he  passed  for  an  undecided  man  because, 
having  applied  himself  with  all  his  might  to  the 
advancement  of  Biblical  science,  in  connection  with 
his  investigations  he  could  not  admit  dogmatic 
definitions  as  authoritative.  He  repeatedly  ap- 
peals to  the  **  judgment  of  the  Church  catholic  " 
against  particular  churches  and  ecclesiastical  fac- 
tions, by  which  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
restricted  in  his  scholarly  activity.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  hb  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  appeared 
in  his  lifetime;  the  rest  were  published  by  Amama 
and  others,  1617-36.  He  also  wrote  comments  on 
the  New  Testament,  containing  especially  elucida- 
tions from  the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  sources 
(Franeker,  1612;  2d  ed.,  1616).  His  collective 
works  were  issued  by  Amama  (10  vols.,  Amheim  and 
Amsterdam,  1622-36).  Lists  of  Drusius's  numer- 
ous writings  are  to  be  found  in  Meursius,  Vriemoet, 
and  Nic^ron.  In  the  Critica  sticra  his  annotations 
stand  after  those  of  Mtlnster,  Fagius,  Vatablus, 
Castalio,  and  Clarius;  they  rank  among  the  most 
important  in  this  great  compilation. 
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DRUTHHAR,  CHRISTIAN:  The  name  assigned 
to  the  author  of  an  extensive  conmientary  on 
Matthew,  and  two  briefer  ones  on  Luke  and  John. 
It  has  recently  been  shown,  however,  that  the  name 
Druthmar  does  not  occur  in  the  manuscripts,  but  is 
based  on  a  statement  of  Trithemius  (De  acriptoribui 
eccleaiasticis,  280),  and  therefore  must  be  given  up. 
According  to  the  prologue  to  the  commentary  on 
Matthew,  Christian  was  a  monk  in  the  cloister  of 
Stabulaus  (the  modem  Stavelot,  24  m.  B.e.  of  Li^), 
where  he  wrote  his  work  on  the  basis  of  the  lectures 
which  he  delivered  in  the  school  of  the  monastery. 
Sigibert  of  Gembloux  {De  acriptoribus  ecdesiaa' 
ticis,  72)  states  that  Christian  came  from  Aquitaine 
to  Gaul,  although  certain  passages  in  his  own  wri- 
tings make  plausible  the  conjecture  that  his  native 
district  was  Burgundy.  His  date  can  only  be  con- 
jectured, but  his  statement  that  the  Bulgarians 
were  in  process  of  conversion  to  Christianity  during 
his  lifetime  points  approximately  to  865.  A  deacon 
named  Christian  is  known  to  have  lived  at  Stavelot 
in  880,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  the 
exegete.  The  commentary  on  Matthew  ranks  above 
the  average  contribution  of  the  ninth  century. 
Though  the  author  drew  much  from  other  sources, 
he  did  not  content  himself  with  mere  excerpting, 
but  proceeded  with  a  considerable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence. He  was  tolerably  accurate  in  his  judg^ 
ment  on  literal  and  allegorical  exegesis,  preferring 
the  former  in  cases  of  advantage,  yet  not  disdaining 
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the  latter.  The  other  two  commentaries  are  infe- 
rior in  yalue,  and  may  have  been  merely  notes  for 
his  lectures.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuogeafht:  The  ediHo  prineepa  of  the  Commentary  was 
publi^bed  Strasburs.  1514;  the  Commentary  on  Matthew 
«as  published  eeparately  by  M.  Molther  at  Hagenau,  1530, 
and  in  MPL,  eri.  Consult  E.  DQmmler.  Uther  ChriaUan 
von  Stavdol^  in  SiiMungAeridUe  der  Berliner  AkademUt 
1891.  p.  036. 

DRTAHDER,  ERlfST:  German  Protestant;  b. 
&t  Halle  Apr.  18,  1843.  He  studied  in  Halle  and 
Tubingen  (1860-64),  and,  after  being  assistant  pas- 
tor at  the  Berlin  Cathedi^  1870-72,  was  pastor  at 
Torgau  1872-74  and  Bonn  1874-82,  and  superintend- 
ent and  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Berlin,  1882-08. 
From  1890  to  1900  he  was  superintendent-general  of 
the  Kurmark,  and  has  been  chief  court  preacher 
since  1898.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  Council  in  1900,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Prussian  Upper  House  since  1901,  and 
since  1905  canon  of  Brandenburg.  He  has  writ- 
ten Evangelische  Predigten  (2  vols.,  Bonn,  1884-^); 
Das  Evanffelium  Marci  in  Predigten  (2  vols.,  Bremen, 
1890-92);  Der  erste  Brief  Johannis  in  Predigten 
(1898;  Eng.  transL  by  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  London, 
1S99);  and  Das  Leben  dea  AposteU  PatUua  in 
Predigten  (Halle,  1904). 

DRTSDALE,  ALEXAin>ER  HUTTON:  United 
Free  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Bridge  of  Allan  (32  m.  n.w. 
of  Edinburgh),  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  June  3, 1837. 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh  University  (M.A.,  1858) 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  and  has  been  minister  of  Maisondieu 
CTiurch,  Brechin,  Forfarshire  (1861-67),  Trinity 
Church,  Rochdale,  Lancashire  (1867-83),  and  St. 
Geoige's  Church,  Morpeth,  Northumberlandshiro 
(since  1883).  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  exam- 
ining board  of  the  Theological  College  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  England  (now  Westminster 
College,  Cambridge)  since  1885,  convener  of  his 
denomination  since  1898,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  law  and  historical  dociunents  in  pre- 
paring the  revised  edition  of  the  Book  of  Order  in 
1905.  In  theology  he  is  emphatically  evangelical, 
but  has  no  fears  of  the  results  of  criticism.  He  has 
written  Exposition  o\  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (Lon- 
don, 1879;  new  ed.,  1906);  History  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  England  (1889);  Early  Bible  Songs  (1890); 
and  A  Moderator's  Year  (sermons  and  addresses; 
1904). 

DUALISM:  In  general,  any  twofold  classifi- 
cation that  admits  of  no  intermediate  degrees;  in 
philosophy,  the  theory  that  the  facts  of  the  world 
are  to  be  explained  by  two  independent  and  eter- 
nally coexistent  principles,  viz.,  mind  and  matter 
^sec  Descartes,  Rene);  in  theology,  the  view 
that  there  are  two  mutually  hostile  forces  in  the 
world,  one  the  creator  of  all  things  good,  both  in 
nature  and  morals,  the  other  the  source  of  all  evil 
and  sin. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  all  heathen,  or  at  least 
all  polytheistic,  religions  are  of  a  dualistic  character; 
but  this  is  true  only  to  a  limited  extent.  To  be  sure, 
in  polytheistic  religions  there  is  always  the  belief 
in  demons.  These  are  the  enemies  of  man,  and 
appear  as  the  personification  of  disease,  death,  and 


all  natural  phenomena  harmful  to  man  (see 
CoMPAHATivB  Reugion,  VI.,  1,  a,  §  4).  However, 
though  they  have  a  certain  influence  in  the  world 
of  nature,  they  are  never  supposed  to  influence  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  and  so  are  not  responsible 
for  moral  evil.  Hence«  such  religions  can  not  be 
called  dualistic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
Throughout  heathendom  there  is  only  one  religion 
that  can  be  said  to  be  duaUstic,  and  that  is  Zoro- 
astrianism  (q.v.).  According  to  the  teachings  of 
Zoroaster,  there  are  two  personal  creative  forces  in 
the  world:  (1)  Ahura  Mazda,  the  good  spirit,  the 
creator  of  gods  and  men  and  all  that  is  beneficent 
in  nature,  and  the  guardian  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
world;  (2)  Angra  Mainyu,  the  evil  spirit,  the  creator 
of  demons  and  all  that  is  injurious  in  nature,  and  the 
souree  of  all  evil  and  sin.  He  is  the  enemy  of  Ahura 
Mazda  and  tries  to  overthrow  the  moral  order  by 
tempting  men  to  sin,  and  thus  making  them  his 
allies.  This  conflict  between  the  two  spirits  con- 
tinues till  the  end  of  the  world;  and  this  dualism 
extends  through  the  whole  of  nature.  Everything 
that  exists  belongs  either  to  the  creation  of  Ahura 
Mazda  or  to  that  of  Angra  Mainyu;  and  only  man, 
by  reason  of  a  free  will,  can  choose  for  himself  one 
master  rather  than  the  other,  though  morally  he 
belongs  on  the  side  of  Ahura  Mazda,  his  creator. 
It  must  be  added  that  this  dualism  is  not  perfect 
in  the  sense  that  the  two  powers  are  equally  matched. 
With  his  superior  wisdom  Ahura  Mazda  has  the  ad- 
vantage from  the  beginning,  and  is  to  triumph  over 
his  enemy  in  the  end.  Then  Angra  Mainyu,  with 
all  that  he  created,  shall  be  destroyed,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, after  they  have  been  purified  by  a  great 
world-fire,  shall  return  to  their  creator.  Thus  the 
spirit  of  goodness  reigns  supreme  in  the  end,  and 
the  duali^  is  overcome.     See  Gnosticism,  §  6. 

(B.  Lindner.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  literature  of  specific  formB  of  dualiem 
will  be  found  under  Ceubact,  Manichsanb,  Nbw  Man- 
ICHKANB,  ZoROABTRiANiBM.  For  further  treatment  consult 
the  works  on  the  hist,  of  philosophy  by  F.  Ueberweg, 
New  York,  1894.  J.  E.  Erdmann.  London.  1893,  and  W. 
Windelband,  ib.  1893.    Also  KL,  iii.  2092-96. 

DU  BARTAS,  da  bOi^'ta',  GUILLAUME  DE  SAL- 
LIJSTE,  SEIGNEUR:  French  Protestant;  b.  at 
Montfort,  near  Auch  (42  m.  w.  of  Toulouse),  1544; 
d.  in  Paris  July,  1590.  He  served  in  the  Huguenot 
army  under  Henry  of  Navarre  and  undertook  diplo- 
matic missions  to  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  Eng- 
land. His  death  was  caused  by  a  wound  received 
at  the  battle  of  Ivry.  As  a  poet  he  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  the  sixteenth  century,  being  regarded 
by  the  Protestants  as  the  superior  of  the  famous 
Ronsard.  His  poetry  has  been  praised  by  no  less 
a  critic  than  Goethe.  His  masterpiece.  La  Se- 
maineou  la  creation  dumonde,  was  published  in  1578. 
In  six  years  it  passed  through  thirty  editions  and 
was  translated  into  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage (Eng.  transl.  by  J.  Sylvester,  in  Du  Bartas, 
his  Divine  Weekes  and  Workes,  London,  1641).  In 
1584  he  published  La  Seconds  semaine,  an  epic  em- 
bodying a  large  part  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  first  collected  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  in  1611  (2  vols.). 

Biblioorapht:  C.  A.  Saihte-BeuTe^  Tdbteau  .  .  .  ds  ta 
poUU  franeaits  au  XV ie  attde,  2  vols.,  F^s.  1838;  P. 
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SayouB,  ShuUa  tur  let  tcrivaina  de  la  Riformation^  ib. 
1841;  E.  and  £.  Haag.  La  France  prott9lanle,  ecL  H.  L. 
Bordier.  Paris,  1877-66;  Liehtenberser,  ESR,  iv.  112- 
114,  Paris.  1878;  H.  M.  Baird.  Hufn*enolM  and  Henry  of 
Navarre,  i.  175.  New  York.  1886. 

DUBBINK,  GERRIT  HEITDRIK :  Reformed 
(Dutch);  b.  at  Overisel,  Mich.,  Dec.  3,  1866.  He  was 
graduated  at  Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich.,  in  1892 
and  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Holland,  Mich., 
in  1895.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Third  Reformed 
Church,  Holland,  Mich.,  1895-1904,  and  since  1904 
has  been  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology 
in  Western  Theological  Seminary.  In  theology  he 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  symbols  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America.  His  literary  activity 
has  thus  far  been  confined  to  contributions  to 
religious  and  theological  papers  and  journals. 

DUBBS,  JOSEPH  HENRY:  Reformed  (Ger- 
man); b.  at  North  Whitehall,  Pa.,  Oct.  5, 1838.  He 
was  graduated  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
in  1856,  and  Mercersburg  Theological  Seminary  in 
1859.  He  was  pastor  of  Zion  Reformed  Church, 
AUentown,  Pa.  (1859-63),  Trinity  Reformed 
Church,  Pottstown,  Pa.  (1863-71),  and  Christ  Re- 
formed Church,  Philadelphia  (1871-75),  and  from 
1875  to  1906  was  professor  of  history  and  arche- 
ology in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  He  was  acting  president  of  his  college  in  1904, 
for  fifteen  years  was  secretary  of  its  faculty,  and 
since  1889  has  been  secretary  of  its  board  of  trus- 
tees. He  was  corresponding  delegate  to  the  Lu- 
theran General  Synod  in  1873  and  to  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  in  1891,  as  well  as  president 
of  the  Eastern  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States  in  1893.  In  theology  he  adheres 
to  the  orthodox  Christological  position  of  his  de- 
nomination. He  was  editor  of  the  Guardian  in 
1882-86  and  of  the  Reformed  Church  Meaeenger  in 
1894-95,  and  has  written  Historic  Manual  of  the 
Reformed  Church  (Lancaster.  1885);  Home  Ballads 
and  Metrical  Versions  (Philadelphia,  1888);  Why 
am  I  Reformed  r  (1889) ;  History  of  the  Reformed 
Church  (New  York,  1895);  Leaders  of  the  Refarma- 
turn  (Philadelphia,  1900);  The  Reformed  Church  in 
Pennsylvania  (1902);  and  History  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  (Lancaster,  1903). 

DU  BOIS,  WILLIAM  EDWARD  BUR6HARDT: 
Protestant  Episcopal  layman;  b.  at  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Mass.,  Feb.  23.  1868.  He  was  educated 
at  Fisk  University  (B.A.,  1888),  Harvard  (Ph.D., 
1895),  and  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  after 
being  fellow  in  sociology  at  Harvard  in  1890- 
1902  and  traveling  fellow  in  1892-94,  was  professor 
in  Wilberforce  University  (1894-96),  and  assistant 
instructor  in  sociology  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (1896-97).  Since  1897  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  history  in  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity. He  was  general  secretary  of  the  Niagara 
Movement  from  1905  to  1908,  and,  while  a  commu- 
nicant of  the  Episcopal  Church,  interprets  **  its 
creed  very  broadly,  so  broadly,  in  fact,  that  T 
ought  not  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  a  member." 
He  has  written:  Suppressions  of  the  Slave  Trade 
(New  York,  1896);  The  Philadelphia  Negro  (Phila- 
delphia, 1899);  Souls  of  Black  Folk  (Chicago,  1903); 


and  The  Negro  in  the  South  (in  collaboration  with 
B.  T.  Washington;  Philadelphia,  1907). 

DUBOSC,  da'^bosc'  (DU  BOSC),  PIERRE  THO- 
MINES:  French  Protestant  preacher;  b.  at  Bayeux 
(17  m.  w.n.w.  of  Caen)  Feb.  21, 1623;  d.  at  Rotterdam 
Jan.  2,  1692.  He  was  educated  at  Montauban 
and  Saumur,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Reformed  congregation  of  Caen. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  his  Church  to 
discard  dogmatic  sermons  in  favor  of  appeals  to  the 
imagination  and  feelings  of  his  hearers,  and  the 
majority  of  addresses  contained  in  his  two  collec- 
tions of  sermons  (2  vols.,  Rotterdam,  1692;  4  vols., 
1701)  are  practical  applications  of  Biblical  facts 
and  concepts.  In  1663  he  presided  over  the  Synod 
of  Rouen,  but  having  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  was  banished  to  Ch&lous, 
though  he  was  soon  allowed  to  return.  In  the  per- 
secutions which  increased  in  severity  after  1665  he 
rendered  valuable  aid  to  his  Church  by  his  courage 
and  skill  in  his  negotiations  with  the  court,  where 
he  won  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV.  On  June  6, 
1685,  however,  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Rouen 
forbade  him  to  exercise  his  office  in  France,  and  he 
accordingly  went  to  Holland,  where  the  prince  of 
Orange  received  him  with  great  honor.  His  bi- 
ography, together  with  a  valuable  collection  of  ad- 
dresses, maxims,  and  sermons,  was  published  by  his 
son-in-law,  Philippe  Legendre,  under  the  title  La 
Vie  de  Pierre  Thomines,  sieur  du  Bosc,  ministre 
de  Caen  (Rotterdam,  1694;  enlarged  ed.,  1716). 
A  series  of  his  sermons  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  was  translated  into  English  by  J.  B.  Law,  to- 
gether with  an  introductory  essay  and  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  (London,  1853).  (C.  Pfekdeb.) 

DU  BOSEy  WILLIAM  PORCHER:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Winnsborough,  S.  C,  Apr. 
11,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  (M.A.,  1859),  and  studied  at  the  Divinity 
School  at  Camden,  S.  C,  from  1859  to  1861.  He 
then  entered  the  Confederate  Army,  first  as  an  ad- 
jutant and  later  as  a  chaplain,  and  served  through- 
out the  war,  after  which  he  was  rector  of  St.  John's, 
Winnsborou^,  in  1866-67,  and  of  Trinity,  Abbe- 
ville, S.  C,  in  1868-71.  Since  1872  be  has  been 
connected  with  the  University  of  the  South,  Se- 
wanec,  Tenn.,  chaplain  in  1872-83,  professor  of 
moral  theology  and  New  Testament  exegesis  after 
H72,  and  dean  until  his  retirement  in  1908.  He 
has  written  Soteriology  of  the  New  Testament  (New 
York,  1892;  reissue,  1906);  The  Ecumenical  Coutir 
cils  (1896);  The  Oospd  in  the  Gospels  (1906);  and 
The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  Paul  (1907). 

DUBOURGy  dQ^'bOr',  AUNE:  French  Reformer; 
b.  at  Riom  (17  m.  n.e.  of  Puy-de-Dome)  c 
1520;  d.  at  Paris  Dec.  23,  1559.  After  pursu- 
ing the  practise  of  law.  he  became,  about  1547,  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Orleans.  In 
1557  he  was  appointed  conseiUer-clerc  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris.  In  his  father's  house  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
and  at  Orl6ans  he  had  been  in  close  sympathy  with 
the  Reformers,  and  had  made  a  deep  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  early  church  history 
before  he  embraced  the  new  ideas.     In  1558  he  be- 
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gan  to  frequent  the  meetings  of  the  Reformed  con- 
gregation in  Paris.  In  the  Parliament  most  of  the 
younger  members  inclined  toward  the  Reforma- 
tion; and  of  the  older  members  some  of  the  most 
prominent,  as  the  president,  Harlay,  and  Siguier, 
were  in  favor  of  a  mild  policy  against  heretics. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  Parliament  a  party  of 
extreme  Roman  Catholics  led  by  Minard,  Le  Mais- 
tre,  and  St.  Andr^,  and  a  conflict  was  not  slow  in 
arising.  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  common  policy, 
the  procurator-general,  Bourdin,  convoked  a  plen- 
ary assembly  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  Parliament, 
in  Apr.,  1559.  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation  were  in  the  majority, 
Minard,  Le  Maistre,  and  Bourdin  addressed  them- 
selves directly  to  Henry  II.  The  king  appeared 
personally  in  the  Parliament  at  the  head  of  an  im- 
posing escort,  and  reproached  it  for  lukewarmness  in 
respect  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Dubourg  replied 
in  a  spirit  of  fearlessness,  arguing  that ,  while  the  heav- 
iest transgressions  against  the  divine  law  were  allowed 
to  go  unpunished,  the  Parliament  did  wrong  to 
devote  its  energies  to  the  persecution  of  believers, 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  called  upon  the  name 
of  Christ.  Personally  incensed  at  this  speech, 
which  he  construed  as  an  allusion  to  his  relations 
with  Diane  of  Poitiers,  Henry  ordered  the  arrest 
of  Dubourg.  Legally,  a  member  of  the  Parliament 
could  be  judged  only  by  the  Parliament  itself. 
Nevertheless,  the  king  appointed  a  conmiission  of 
Dubourg's  bitterest  opponents  to  try  the  case. 
Dubourg  appealed  successively  to  the  archbishops 
of  Paris,  Sens,  and  Lyons,  but  the  appeals  were  not 
accepted.  An  appeal  to  the  pope  was  stiU  possible, 
but  Dubourg  refused  to  avail  himself  of  it.  The 
death  of  Heniy  II.,  July  10, 1559,  made  his  situation 
still  more  desperate,  as,  by  the  accession  of  Francis 
IL,  the  Gtiises  came  into  power.  All  exertions  of 
his  friends,  including  Coligny,  Cond^,  and  the 
Elector-Palatine  Frederick,  who  wished  him  to  be 
released  to  take  a  professorship  at  Heidelberg,  were 
in  vain.  Dubourg  presented  to  his  judges  a  con- 
fession of  faith  which  was  a  masterly  defense  of  the 
Reformation.  Then  for  a  moment  he  wavered,  and 
under  the  influence  of  certain  friends  presented  a 
second  confession  which  was  ambiguous,  and  was 
considered  a  surrender  by  his  opponents;  but  he 
soon  retracted,  and,  declaring  his  first  confession 
to  be  the  one  which  he  actually  believed,  brought 
his  fate  upon  himself.  The  veniict  was  given  Dec. 
21,  and  two  days  afterward  he  was  strangled  and 
burned.  (Theodor  ScHOTrf.) 

Bibuoobapht:  La  Vraye  HUtoire  eorUenant  Vinique  jug*' 
MnU  cf  fauaae  proeSdure  cotUn  Anne  Dubourg,  Antwerp, 
1561.  reprinted  in  vol.  i.  of  MfmoireB  de  Condi,  London, 
1743;  A.  de  la  Hoche-Chandieu.  Hiatoire  de»  peraScutions 
ef  marttfn  de  I'ioUae  de  Paris,  1667-60,  LyonB,  1563;  BtU^ 
letin  de  Vkkatoire  du  prcieeiantieme  franpaie,  vols,  xxxvi.- 
zxxvii.;  lichtenberger.  ESR,  iv.  121-123,  Paris.  1878. 

DUCTUS.    See  Fronton  du  Due. 

DU  CAH6E,  da  cflhzh,  CHARLES  DU  FRESNE, 
SIEUR:  French  historian  and  lexicographer;  b. 
at  Amiens  (84  m.  n.  of  Paris)  Dec.  18,  1610;  d.  at 
Paris  Aug.  16y  1688.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit 
college  of  his  native  city,  and  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Orleans,  after  which  he  became 
treasurer  of  Amiens.    His  life  was  devoted,  how- 
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ever,  to  the  study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  first 
work  was  his  Histoire  de  Venvpire  de  Constantinople 
801U  lea  empereura  franfais  (Paris,  1657).  In  1668 
the  plague  which  raged  in  Amiens  led  him  to  re- 
move to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  In  considering  the  importance  of  the  works 
of  Du  Cange  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Renaissance,  with  its  admiration  for  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  the  Reformation  had  little  sympathy 
with  any  study  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Medieval 
Latin  and  the  Romance  languages  had  thus  far 
found  no  investigator,  nor  was  there  any  chronol- 
ogy, niunismatics,  archeology,  paleography,  or 
geography  of  that  period.  His  writings,  both 
printed  and  unprinted,  embrace,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  the  general  history  of  medieval  Europe, 
but  also  the  history  of  France  and  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  His  chief  works  are  the  Ohaaarium  ad 
acriptorea  medice  et  infimca  Latinitatia  (3  vols.,  1678; 
enlarged  edition  in  6  vols.,  1733-36;  supplement  by 
P.  Carpentier,  4  vols.,  1766;  and  by  L.  Diefenbach, 
Frankfort,  1857,  1867;  abridgment  with  additions 
and  corrections  by  J.  C.  Adelung,  6  vols.,  Halle, 
1772-84;  most  recent  edition  of  the  Gloaaarium, 
including  the  additions  of  Carpentier,  Adelung,  and 
others,  by  L.  Favre,  10  vols.,  Niort,  1883-87;  a  con- 
venient abridgment  in  one  vol.  by  W.  H.  Maigne 
d'Amis,  Paris,  1866)  and  the  Gloaaarium  ad  acrip- 
torea mediae  et  infimas  GrcecUatia  (2  vols.,  Lyons, 
1688).  Both  these  dictionaries  are  true  encyclopedias, 
one  for  Latin  Christendom  in  all  its  ecclesiastical, 
political,  and  social  aspects,  and  the  other  for  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  to  say  nothing  of  their  lexico- 
graphical value.  In  the  preface  to  the  Latin  Gloa- 
aarium^ moreover,  the  author  gives  the  history  of  the 
decay  of  the  Latin  language  and  sketches  the  earli- 
est developments  of  French.  The  last  work  of 
Du  Cange,  which  was  not  completed  until  after 
his  death,  was  his  edition  of  the  Chronicon  paa- 
chale  (Paris,  1688).  (C.  Pfender.) 

Bibuoorapht:  L.  Faugfere,  Eeeai  eur  la  vie  et  lea  ouvragea 
de  Du  Cange,  Paris,  1862;  H.  Hardouin.  Eaaai  aur  la  vie 
et  aur  lee  ouvragea  de  .  ,  .  Du  Cange,  ib.  1849. 

DUCE7,  THOMAS  JAMES:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Lismore  (111  m.  s.s.w.  of  Dublin),  County 
Cork,  Ireland,  Feb.  4,  1843.  He  went  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  five,  and  was  graduated  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  College,  New  York  City,  in  1864, 
and  at  the  Provincial  Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in 
1868.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1868, 
and  in  1869  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  New  York  City,  where  he  incurred 
the  opposition  of  the  Tweed  ring  by  his  denuncia- 
tions of  municipal  corruption.  In  1872  he  was 
transferred  to  St.  Michael's  in  the  same  city,  and 
in  the  following  year  began  the  active  organization 
of  societies  for  Roman  Catholic  young  men.  In 
1880  he  founded  St.  Leo's  Church.  He  was  assist- 
ant chaplain  in  the  City  Prison  for  several  years, 
and  is  active  in  movements  against  political  evil 
and  in  philanthropic  enterprises. 

DUCHESNE,  dO^'sh^n',  LOUIS  MARIE  OLIVIER: 
French  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  St.  Servan  (100  m. 
n.  of  Nantes)  Sept.  13,  1843.  He  studied  in  Paris 
and  at  Rome  from  1873  to  1876,  visiting  Eplrus, 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Mt.  Athos  m  1874,  and 
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making  a  tour  of  Asia  Minor  in  1876.  From  1877 
to  1895  he  was  professor  of  church  history  in  the 
Institut  Catholique  de  Paris,  and  since  the  latter 
year  has  been  director  of  the  French  school  at 
Rome.  He  was  also  mattre  de  conferences  and 
later  directeur  d 'Etudes  at  the  £cole  des  Hautes 
£tudes,  Paris,  1885-95,  and  in  1888  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres.  He  has  written  De  Macario  Magnete  et 
Bcriptis  ejus  (Paris,  1877);  J^tude  aur  le  Liber 
PorUificalia  (1877);  M^moire  sur  une  mission  au 
Mont  Athos  (1877;  in  collaboration  with  C.  Bayet); 
Vita  Sancti  Polycarpi  auctore  Pionio  (1881);  Le 
Liber  Pontificalis :  Texte,  introduction  et  commen- 
taire  (2  vols.,  1886-92);  Origines  du  cuUe  chritien 
(1889;  Eng.  transl.  by  M.  L.  McClure  under  the 
title  Christian  Worship :  Its  Origin  and  Evolution, 
London,  1902);  Les  Anciens  Catalogues  &piscopaux 
de  la  province  de  Tours  (1890);  Pastes  &piscopaux 
de  Vancienne  Gaule  (2  vols.,  1894-99);  Autonomies 
eccUsiastiques  (1896);  Les  Premiers  Temps  de 
r&at  pontifical  (1898);  Le  Forum  chrHien  (Rome, 
1899);  Autonomies  eccUsiastiques;  Sglises  s^par6es 
(1904;  Eng.  transl.,  Churches  Separated  from  Rome, 
New  York,  1908). 

DUDITH,  da-dit'  (DUDICH,  BUDICS),  AN- 
DREAS: Hungarian  bishop,  lat«r  a  Protestant;  b. 
at  Budapest  Feb.  16,  1533;  d.  at  Breslau  Feb.  23, 
1589.  He  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  who  was 
canon  at  Breslau,  and  went  to  Italy  about  1 550  to 
continue  his  studies.  There  he  gained  the  favor 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  return 
to  England  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  He 
was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar  and  had  meanwhile 
been  appointed  canon  at  Gran,  but  in  1558  he  again 
devoted  himself  to  study  in  Padua.  He  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Tininium  (Knin)  in  Dalmatia  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  took  part  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  where,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
Ferdinand,  he  urged  that  the  cup  be  given  to  the 
laity.  Although  he  did  not  appear  there  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  he  wrote  a  Demon- 
stratio  pro  libertate  conjugii.  Being  appointed  bishop, 
first  of  Fdnfkirchen,  and  then  of  Szigeth,  he  went 
to  Poland  in  1565,  where  he  married  a  maid  of 
honor  of  the  queen,  and  resigned  his  see,  becoming 
an  adherent  of  Protestantism.  In  1575  he  became 
so  involved  in  political  intrigues  to  secure  the  throne 
of  Poland  (then  vacant)  for  Maximilian  that  his 
opponents  confiscated  his  estates  and  expelled  him 
from  the  city.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  Br^ilau.  Five  orations  and  a  brief  biog- 
raphy of  Dudith  were  published  at  Offenbach  in 
1610  by  Quirinus  Renter.  K.  Benrath. 

Biblioorapht:  Besides  the  biocmpby  by  Reuter.  there  is 
available  C.  B.  Stieff.  Veraueh  tiner  .  .  .  OetchidUe  von 
Leben  und  Meinungen  Andnat  DudWu,  Breslau,  1756. 

DUDLEY,  THOMAS  UNDERWOOD:  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Kentucky;  b.  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Sept.  26,  1837;  d.  in  New  York  City 
Jan.  22,  1904.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  (B.A.,  1858),  where  he  was  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  then  entered  the  Confederate  Army  and 
attained  the  rank  of  major.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  studied  theology  at  the  Virginia  Theological 


Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va.,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1867.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1867  and  ordained  priest  in  1868.  He  was  curate 
and  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore,  186^75, 
and  in  1875  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of 
Kentucky.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  B.  B.  Smith  in 
1884  he  became  diocesan  of  Kentucky.  He  wrote 
A  Wise  Discrimination  the  Church's  Need  (New 
York,  1881);  and  Why  am  1  a  Churchman  f 
(1894). 

DUEL.    See  Wager  of  Battle. 

DUESTERDIECK,  dtl-''ester-d£k',  FRIEDRICH 
HERMANN  CHRISTIAN:  German  Protestant;  b. 
at  Hanover  July  14,  1822;  d.  there  Apr.  23,  1906. 
He  studied  in  GOttingen  and  Berlin  and  was  lec- 
turer at  Gdttingen  1846-48,  director  of  studies  at  the 
theological  seminary  at  Hanover  1848-54,  pastor  at 
Schwichelt  1854-58,  and  director  of  studies  at  Lcx^ 
cum  1858-65.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  consis- 
torial  councilor  at  Hanover,  and  became  coun- 
cilor of  the  supreme  consistory  seven  years  later, 
while  from  1879  until  his  retirement  from  active 
life  in  1900  he  was  general  superintendent.  He 
wrote  Qua  de  Ignatianarum  epistolarum  anthentia 
duorumque  textuum  rations  et  dignitate  hue  usque 
proUUce  sunt  sententice  (Gdttingen,  1843);  De  rei 
propheticoB  natura  ethica  (1852);  Die  weltlichs 
Bildung  des  Geistlichen  (Hanover,  1873);  Dis 
Revision  der  Luther* schen  BibelUbersetzung  (1882); 
KrUischrtxegetisches  Handbuch  uber  die  Offenbarung 
Johannes  (Gdttingen) ;  and  Inspiration  wild  Kritik 
der  heiligen  Schrift  (1896). 

DUFF,  ALEXANDER:  First  missionary  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  India;  b.  at  the  farmhouse 
of  Auchnahyle,  Moulin  (25  m.  n.n.w.  of  Perth), 
Perthshire,  Apr.  25,  1806;  d.  in  Edinburgh  Feb. 
12,  1878.  He  studied  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Perth  and  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  under 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  others,  and  was  licensed  and  sailed 
for  Calcutta  in  1829,  losing  all  his  books  by  ship- 
wreck on  the  way.  He  resolved  to  make  an  edu- 
cational institution  a  leading  feature  of  his  work 
in  India,  and  had  the  valuable  support  of  an  en- 
lightened Hindu  for  his  school  in  Calcutta,  which 
was  conducted  on  two  principles — first  that  the 
Christian  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  every  class 
able  to  read  them,  and  second  that  through  the 
English  language  Western  science  should  be  taught, 
notwithstanding  the  revolution  it  must  cause  in 
many  Hindu  notions.  Duff  prepared  various  text^ 
books,  including  one  on  Christian  ethics  and  the 
elements  of  political  economy.  His  school  rapidly 
became  popular  and  influential.  The  teaching 
of  English,  however,  roused  opposition  among  the 
European  residents,  including  some  of  the  earlier 
missionaries,  and  his  whole  method  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  Hindu  College,  already  estab- 
lished, which  aimed  to  avoid  offense  to  Indian  sen- 
timent by  maintaining  a  secularist  atmosphere. 
Duff  won  the  confidence  of  the  governor.  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  and  T.  B.  Macaulay  (afterward 
Lord  Macaulay)  added  his  powerful  advocacy  to 
the  cause  of  English  education;  eventually  the 
neutrality  of  government  guaranteed  security  for 
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Christian  work  as  well  as  for  Indian  customs. 
With  growing  knowledge  of  India  Dufif  made  his 
influence  felt  in  every  social  movement,  and  ulti- 
mately as  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Review  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  unofficial  factors  in  politics  and  ad- 
ministration, his  advice  being  listened  to  with  re- 
spect both  by  the  authorities  in  India  and  commis- 
fiioDS  at  home. 

Returning  to  Scotland  in  ill  health  in  1834, 
Duff  made  a  tour  of  the  country  and  much  increased 
the  interest  in  his  mission,  though  met  by  apathy 
at  first.  His  addresses  in  the  General  Assembly 
were  truly  eloquent,  and  he  was  felt  to  be  the  equal 
of  Chalmers.  Attempts  were  made  to  keep  him 
in  Scotland,  but  he  returned  to  India  and  prosecuted 
his  work  there.  At  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church  in  1843,  like  all  other  missionaries,  he  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  Free  Church.  As  the  property 
of  the  mission  belonged  legally  to  the  Establish- 
ment, Duff  was  stripped  of  everything,  but  friends 
rallied  to  his  support  with  the  result  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  was  immediately  doubled. 
The  storms  that  were  stirred  up  by  the  conversions 
which  took  place  from  time  to  time  were  safely 
weathered,  and  the  college  still  remains  one  of  the 
leading  educational  institutions  of  India.  At  the 
General  Assemblies  of  the  Established  and  the 
United  Free  Churches  of  Scotland  held  in  May, 
1907,  steps  were  taken  to  unite  the  two  missionary 
cdl^es  founded  in  Calcutta  by  Dr.  Duff.  The  happy 
c(Hisummation  of  this  union  in  the  foreign  field  is 
being  hailed  as  the  first  step  toward  the  final  re- 
union of  Scottish  Presbyterianism.  In  1850  Duff 
again  returned  home,  and  sought  to  rouse  the  Free 
Church  to  new  and  more  energetic  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  missbns.  He  was  called  in  1851  to  the  chair  of 
the  General  Assembly.  He  also  visited  America 
in  1864,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  George  H.  Stuart, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  made  a  deep  impression  both 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

He  went  back  to  India,  and  continued  his  labors 
for  some  yeans;  but,  his  health  failing,  he  returned 
permanently  to  Scotland  in  1864.  Appointed 
convener  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  he 
had  the  chief  management  of  the  foreign  work  of 
the  Free  Church  and  has  left  his  mark  on  its  busi- 
ness details.  He  showed  his  catholicity  by  the 
deep  interest  he  took  in  South  African  missions, 
and  especially  by  the  share  he  had  in  organizing 
the  Livingstonia  mission  on  Lake  Nyassa.  In 
1867  he  was  appointed  first  professor  of  Evangelistic 
theology  in  the  Free  Church. 

Dr.  Duff  took  an  active  interest  in  many  im- 
portant movements  of  the  home  Church.  He  was 
an  active  promoter  of  the  proposed  union  of  the 
Free,  United  Presbyterian,  Reformed  Presbyterian, 
and  English  Presbyterian  churches,  which,  how- 
ever, fell  through.  He  was  moderator  a  second 
time  in  1873.  To  the  end  his  advice  and  counte- 
nance were  sought  alike  by  Indian  statesmen  and 
by  all  manner  of  religious  societies  in  England 
as  well  as  Scotland.  His  principal  publications 
related  to  the  India  mission. 

(R.  W.  Stewart)  Thomas  M.  Lindsat. 

BtBuoGKAPHT:  ConsuIt  the  biographies  of  George  Smith, 
Londoo,  1S90;  J.  Marrat,  in  Tvfo  Standard  Beartn  in  the 


Eaat,  ib.  1882;  Thomas  Smith,  in  Men  Worth  Remembering, 
ib.  1883.  Further:  Lai  Behari  Day,  ReeoUeeHone  of  A. 
Duff,  ib.  1879;  W.  P.  Dufif.  Memoriala  of  Alexander  Duff, 
ib.  1890  (by  his  son). 

DUFF,  ARCHIBALD:  English  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Fraserburgh  (37  m.  n.  of  Aberdeen), 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  26,  1845.  He 
studied  at  McGill  University,  Montreal  (B.A., 
1864),  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (B.D.,  1872), 
and  the  universities  of  Halle  (1872-74)  and  GOtting- 
en  ( 1874-75).  He  was  head  master  of  Dunham  Acad- 
emy, Quebec,  1864-65,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  St.  Francis  College,  Richmond,  Quebec,  1865-67, 
and  assistant  master  of  the  high-school  at  Montreal 
1867-69.  He  was  Biblical  lecturer  in  the  Congrega- 
tional College,  Montreal,  1875-76,  temporary  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  McGill  College,  1876-77,  and 
mathematical  lecturer  in  the  same  institution 
1876-78.  Since  1878  he  has  been  professor  of  Old 
Testament  theology  in  the  United  College  (Con- 
gregational), Bradford,  Yorkshire.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Yorkshire  Congregational  Union  in  1893, 
and  a  city  councilor  of  Bradford  in  1904-06.  In 
theology  he  is  an  exponent  of  the  strict  scientific 
and  historical  study  of  Hebrew  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  coeditor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
in  1874-94,  and  has  written  Old  Testament  Theology 
(2  vols.,  London,  1891-1900);  Hebrew  Grammar 
(1901);  Hebrew  Theology  and  Ethics  (1902);  First 
and  Second  EsdraSt  in  The  Temple  Apocrypha  (1903); 
and  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchal  Age  (1903). 

DUFFIELD,  GEORGE:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1818;  d.  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
July  6,  1888.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1837, 
and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1840.  He 
held  pastorates  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1840-47), 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  (1847-52),  Philadelphia  (1852- 
1861).  Adrian,  Mich.  (1861-65),  Galesburg,  lU.  (1865- 
1869),  and  Saginaw  City,  Mich.  (1869-74).  He  was 
then  an  Evangelist  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (1874-77), 
and  after  a  ministry  at  Lansing,  Mich.  (1877-80), 
retired  from  active  service.  He  is  best  known  as  a 
writer  of  hymns,  especially  the  familiar  **  Stand  up, 
stand  up  for  Jesus." 

DUFFIELD,  SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS  WILLOUGH- 
BY:  Presbyterian;  b.  in  Brooklyn  Sept.  23,  1843; 
d.  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  May  12,  1887.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  (1863),  and  in  1866  was  or- 
dained to  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  He  held 
pastorates  at  the  Tioga  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia  (1867-70),  Claremont  Presbyterian 
Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (1870-71),  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.  (1871-74),  Eighth  Church,  Chicago  (1874-76), 
Central  Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  (1876-78),  Second 
Church,  Altoona,  Pa.  (187&-82),  and  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.  (1882-87).  He  translated  a  cento  from  the 
De  contemptu  mundi  of  Bernard  of  Cluny  under 
the  title  The  Heavenly  Land  (New  York,  1867), 
and  wrote  English  Hymns:  Their  Authors  and 
History  (1886)  and  Latin  Hymn-Writers  and  their 
Hymns  (1889;  edited  after  the  author's  death  by 
R.  E.  Thompson).  He  was  the  son  of  George 
Duffield,  and  Ukewise  a  hynm-writer. 

DU  FRESNEy  dU  fr^n.    See  Du  Caxqk. 
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DU  GUET,  dQ  g«  OpUGUET),  JACQUES  JO- 
SEPH: French  Oratorian  and  Jansenist;  b.  at 
Montbrison  (234  m.  8.B.e.  of  Paris)  Dec.  9,  1649; 
d.  at  Paris  Oct.  25,  1733.  In  1667  he  entered  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  where  he  received  his 
education,  and  abo  lectured  in  the  church  of  St. 
Roch  at  Paris  on  the  history  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  in  various  periods,  his  addresses  being  print- 
ed under  the  title  Confirences  eecUsiastiquM  (2  vols., 
Cologne,  1742).  When  the  Oratorians  were  re- 
quired to  sign  a  condemnation  of  Jansenism  and 
Cartesianism  in  1686,  Du  Guet  fled  to  Brussels,  and 
lived  for  a  time  with  A.  Amauld  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  remaining  in  constant  communication 
with  Paschasius  Quesnel  and  editing  his  Riflexions 
morales  8ur  le  Nouveau  Testament  (8  vols.,  Paris, 
1693-1700).  His  strict  adherence  to  Augustinian- 
ism  was  shown  by  his  lUfutcUion  du  systtme  de  Nicole 
UmcharU  la  grdce  univeraelle  (1716)  and  by  his  re- 
peated protests  against  the  bull  Unigenitus,  al- 
though, on  the  other  hand,  he  opposed  all  Jansenis- 
tic  excesses,  especially  the  convulsionnairea.  After 
working  for  many  years  in  various  places  of  con- 
cealment, he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Among  his  numerous  works 
special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following: 
Traits  de  la  pribre  publique  et  des  dispoaitione  pour 
offrir  Us  saints  mysUres  (1707);  Ragles  pour  V intelli- 
gence des  Saintes  ^crUures  (1716);  Lettre  sur 
divers  sujets  de  morale  et  de  pi6ti  (3  vob.,  1718; 
later  extended  to  ten  vols.);  Explication  du  mya- 
tbre  de  la  passion  (2  vols.,  1722;  extended  to  14 
vols,  in  the  edition  of  1733);  Explication  de  la 
Genkse  (5  vols.,  1732);  and  many  interpretations 
of  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  His 
Institution  d*un  prince  (London,  1739)  was  trans- 
lated into  English  in  1740,  and  an  English  version 
of  his  Traits  des  principes  delafoi  chritienne  (3  vob., 
Paris,  1736)  appeared  in  2  vob.  at  Edinburgh  in 
1755.  Du  Guet  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  Jansenist 
authors,  and  was  regarded  as  uniting  the  logic  of 
Nicole  with  the  grace  of  F^nelon. 

(C.  Pfendbr.) 

Bxblioorapht:  The  edition  of  Du  Guet's  InatUuHon  d'un 
prince  by  Goujet,  1730,  ut  sup.,  contains  a  biography. 

DU  HALDE,  dQ  hold'.  JEAN  BAPTISTE: 
French  Jesuit;  b.  in  Paris  Feb.  1,  1674;  d.  there 
Aug.  18,  1743.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1708,  and  succeeded  Father  Legobien  as  editor 
of  the  letters  written  by  the  foreign  missionaries 
of  the  order.  He  edited  vols,  ix.-xxvi.,  inclusive, 
and  published  an  excellent  r6sum6  of  letters  from 
China  under  the  title,  Description  giographiquCt 
historique  ,  .  ,  de  V empire  de  la  Chine  ...  (4  vols., 
Paris,  1735,  Eng.  transl..  The  General  History  of 
China,  4  vols.,  London,  1736). 

DUHM,  dQhm,  BERNARD  LAWARD:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Bingum,  East  Frisia,  Holland, 
Oct.  10,  1847.  He  studied  in  Gfittingen  (Ph.D., 
1870),  where  he  was  tutor  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary 1871-72,  and  privat-docent  for  Old  Testament 
theology  1873-77.  From  1877  to  1889  he  was  as- 
sociate professor  of  Old  Testament  theology  in 
GOttingen,  and  since  1889  has  been  professor  of  the 


same  subject  at  Basel  and  instructor  in  Hebrew  at 
the  gymnasium  of  Basel.  He  has  written  PaxM 
apostoli  de  lege  judicia  dijudicata  (GOttingen,  1873); 
Theologie  der  Propheten  (Bonn,  1875);  Udter  Zkl 
und  Methode  der  theohgischen  Wissenschaft  (Basel, 
1889);  Kosmologie  und  Religion  (1892);  Das  Buch 
Jesaia  Obersetzt  und  erkl&rt  ((}Ottingen,  1892); 
Das  Geheimniss  in  der  Religion  (Freiburg,  1896); 
Die  Entstehung  des  AUen  Testaments  (1897);  Das 
Buch  Hiob  iihersetzt  (1897);  Das  Buch  Hiob  erkloH 
(1897);  Die  Psalmen  iihersetzt  (1899);  Die  Psalmen 
erkl&H  (1899);  Das  Buch  Jeremia  erklOrt  (1901); 
and  Das  Buch  Jeremia  iihersetzt  (1903). 

DUKHOBORS:     A  Russian  sect,  first  heard  of 

in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 

they    attracted    attention    by  their  rejection  of 

the  Church,  the  priesthood,  and  the  sacraments. 

They    proclaimed   the    equality   and 

Tenets  and  brotherhood  of  man.    The  Czar  and 

Eaxly       all  his  officials,  as  well  as  the  priests 

History,  and  metropolitans,  were  regarded  as 
usurping  a  power  to  which  they  had 
no  moral  right.  War  and  taxation,  as  well  as  law- 
courts  and  all  police  regulation,  were  condemned. 
The  Bible  was  mystically  interpreted,  and  not 
regarded  as  having  so  high  an  authority  as  the 
"  Living  Book  "  (which  may  be  taken  to  mean 
either  "  the  Voice  Within  "  or  the  oral  traditions 
taught  by  the  leaders  of  the  sect).  Wealth  and 
commerce  were  condemned.  The  laborious,  agri- 
cultural life  of  a  Russian  peasant  in  his  village 
commune  was  considered  to  be  the  only  good  life. 
None  of  these  ideas  was  peculiar  to  the  Dukhobors. 
They  had  all  previously  found  expression  among 
one  or  other  of  allied  religious  groups — Lollards, 
Hussites,  Moravian  Brethren,  Mennonites,  Ana- 
baptists, Quakers,  or  the  Eastern  PauHcians  and 
Bogomiles. 

The  history  of  the  Dukhobors,  however,  differen- 
tiated them  from  other  sects  because,  after  much 
persecution,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  1.  (1801-25) 
they  were  allowed  to  come  together  from  all  parts 
of  Russia  and  form  a  clan.  Their  place  of  settle- 
ment was  ''  Milky  Waters,'*  near  the  Sea  of  Azov. 
Here  they  had  to  face  the  problem  of  arranging 
their  practical  affairs  as  a  group,  under  their  new 
conditions.  The  need  of  a  government  to  regulate 
both  their  civil  and  religious  affairs,  as  well  as  to 
negotiate  with  the  Russian  authorities  (whom  they 
regarded  as  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  regarded  Pharaoh) , 
was  at  once  urgently  felt;  and  without  altering 
the  phraseology  of  their  old  anarchist  beliefs,  or 
being  conscious  of  inconsistency,  they  instinctively 
proceeded  to  establish,  and  submit  to,  one  of  the 
most  absolute  despotisms  on  record. 

Their  first  leader  at  ''  Milky  Waters "  was  a 
former  non^H^onunissioned  officer  named  Kapoustin, 
a  man  of  ability  and  force  of  character.  He  man- 
aged the  sect-clan  with  remarkable 
Kapoustin.  success;  but  he  taught  that  he  was 
a  reincarnation  of  Christ,  and  that 
his  divine  authority  would  descend  to  his  heirs  and 
successors.  His  followers,  however,  were  never, 
in  conversation  with  officials  or  other  "  Gentiles," 
to  acknowledge  that  they  had  any  earthly  leader. 
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This  curious  secretiveness,  the  outcome  of  much 
persecution,  still  remains  characteristic  of  the  clan. 
They  systematically  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  all 
inquirers  as  to  the  nature  of  their  internal  govern- 
ment; and  this  has  led  to  endless  confusion  and  mis- 
understandings among  those  who,  lacking  the  real 
clue  to  the  situation,  have  attempted  to  study  the 
sect.  Kapoiistin  established  community  of  prop- 
erty, and  maintained  that  system  for  many  years; 
but  ultimately  he  terminated  it  in  a  manner  which 
left  him  and  his  family  in  control  of  large 
communal  estates.  His  immediate  successors,  his 
son  and  grandson,  supported  by  an  oligarchy  of 
thir^  elders,  grossly  misbehaved  and  appear  to 
have  terrorized  their  opponents  by  a  series  of 
secret  assassinations  carried  on  under  the  maxim: 
"  Whoso  denies  his  God  shall  perish  by  the 
sword." 

In  1841-44  the  Russian  Government,  after  a 

prolonged  investigation  into  these  crimes,  banished 

the  sect  to  the  Caucasus.    Here  they  lived  quiet, 

industrious   lives   till   the    death    of 

Peter        L.  V.  Kalmik6va,  who  had  succeeded 

Verigio.  to  power  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Peter,  the  greatrgrandson  of  Kapot^ 
tin.  This  woman  had  shown  favor  to  a  young  man, 
Peter  Verlgin,  who  belonged  to  the  ruling  family, 
and  whom  she  probably  intended  to  appoint  as  her 
successor.  However,  after  a  quarrel  with  him  she 
died  suddenly,  without  having  made  the  appoint- 
ment, and  strife  broke  out  in  the  sect.  The  majority 
acknowledged  Peter  Verlgin  as  leader,  but  an  in- 
fluential minority  (including  those  who  had  man- 
aged affairs  under  Kalmik6va)  refused  to  do  so. 
The  Russian  authorities,  in  1887,  banished  Verfgin 
to  Archangel  for  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  sent  him  to  Siberia.  In  exile  Verigin  became 
acquainted  with  Leo  Tolstoy's  teaching;  and,  recog- 
nizing in  it  much  that  corresponded  to  the  original 
Dukhobor  doctrines,  he  "  advised "  (his  advice 
amounting  to  a  command)  his  followers  to  rename 
themselves  "  The  Christian  Community  of  Univer- 
sal Brotherhood  **;  further  (1)  to  refuse  military 
service;  (2)  to  divide  up  their  property  equally; 
(3)  to  cease  killing  animals  for  food,  and  abstain 
from  intoxicants  and  tobacco;  (4)  to  refrain  from 
sexual  relations  during  their  time  (k  tribulation  (i.e. , 
during  the  persecution  which  arose  in  connection 
with  his  IcAdership).  About  this  time  Tolstoy 
made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  Verfgin's 
adherents;  and,  being  misled  by  them  as  to  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
which  ignored  the  fact  of  Verfgin's  theocratic 
authority,  and  represented  the  Dukhobors  as  an 
example  of  a  sect  of  peaceful  anarchists,  who  con- 
ducted their  affairs  without  a  government  of  any 
kind,  except  that  of  their  own  reason  and  con- 
science. Verfgin's  advice  led  to  a  fresh  split  in  the 
sect  Nearly  half  his  followers,  finding  his  demands 
too  severe,  seceded,  while  the  rest  accepted  them  and 
entered  on  a  campaign  of  passive  resistance  against 
eonseription  for  army-service. 

In  1888  the  loyal  Verfginite  Dukhobors  were 
aUowed  to  migrate  to  Canada,  and,  having  secured 
from  the  Canadian  government  a  pledge  that  they 
should  be  exempt  from  all  forma  of  conscription, 


7,363  of  them  arrived  there  in  1899.     Verigin  being 

still  in  exile,  and  they  being  unwilling  or  unable 

without  him  to  decide  on  what  lines 

The  Du-   the  new  life  should  be  arranged,  great 
khobors  in  confusion  arose,  leading  ultimately  to 

Canada,  a  strange  pilgrimage  which  set  out  to 
meet  Verfgin  when  the  news  of  his 
release  from  Siberia  was  at  last  received.  After 
his  arrival  in  Canada,  in  1902,  the  clan  gave  the 
government  less  difiBculty;  but  owing  to  their  un- 
willingness to  own  allegiance  to  any  one  but  Verigin, 
and  their  consequent  reluctance  to  become  British 
subjects,  there  was  still  some  friction.  More  than 
1,000  Dukhobors  have  now  broken  away  from 
Verigin's  community,  and  the  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  him  has  much  decreased.  It  is  only  the 
more  ignorant  members,  especially  some  of  the 
women  and  children,  who  still  regard  him  as  a 
superman. 

The  Dukhobors  are  remarkably  honest,  sober, 
temperate,  and  frugal,  and  they  are  also  generally 
industrious,  well-mannered,  self-respecting,  and 
hospitable  to  strangers.  Their  differences  with  the 
Canadian  government  have  all  pivoted  on  the 
question  of  Verigin's  leadership,  and  have  been 
increased  by  the  extraordinary  duplicity  and  men- 
dacity which  they  never  scruple  to  practise  in  order 
to  screen  their  leader  from  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  of  actions  they  take  at  his  prompt- 
ing. Allowance  should,  however,  be  made  for  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  members  of  a  sect-dan 
who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  a  conmiunal 
or  semicommunal  way  of  life  in  which  public 
affairs  were  managed  for  them,  and  who  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  a  land  of  individual  enterprise 
and  democratic  institutions,  the  laws  and  lan- 
guage of  which  they  did  not  understand. 

Aylmbr  Maude. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  only  full  aecount  yet  published  is  by 
A.  Maude,  A  Peculiar  People :  the  Doukhahore,  New 
York,  1904.  Further  referenoee  are:  Stepniak,  The 
Ruaaian  PeaeatUry,  London,  1804;  Chrietian  Martyrdom 
in  Ruaeia,  ed.  V.  TchertkofiF,  with  chapter  by  L.  Tobtoy, 
ib.  1897;  L.  Tolstoy,  in  London  DaUy  Chronicle,  Apr. 
29,  1898;  idem.  Eeeaye  and  Lettere,  in  World'e  CUteeice 
Seriee,  ib.  1903;  J.  Elkinton.  The  Doukhobore,  their  HieL 
in  Ruaeia,  their  MigraHion  to  Canada,  Philadelphia,  1903 
(better  on  the  Canadian  episode  than  in  the  other  part). 
Material  is  also  to  be  found  in:  LAfe  .  .  .  of  WiUiam 
AUen,  London.  1847;  Life  .  .  .  of  Stephen  GreOett,  ed. 
Seebohm.  ib.  1862;  Canadian  Magasina,  xx  (1903),  211 
sqq.  The  fully  authoritative  work  on  the  sect  in  Russia 
will  be  K.  K.  Grass,  Die  ruaeiachen  Sekten,  vol.  iii.,  Leip- 
■ic,  not  yet  out.  Consult  also  the  literature  under  Rumxa. 

DULCINO,  DULCimSTS.    See  Dolcino. 

DULIA  (Latinized  form  of  the  Gk.  dovleiaf 
**  servitude,  service  "):  The  name  technically  ap- 
plied in  Roman  Catholic  theology  to  the  veneration 
accorded  to  the  saints  and  angels,  and  sharply  dis- 
tinguished (in  kind,  not  alone  in  degree)  from 
UUria  (Gk.  latreia)j  or  the  worship  due  to  God  alone. 
Hyperdtdia  is  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  venera- 
tion paid  to  the  Virgin  Marjr  on  account  of  her 
intimate  reUtion  to  God.  Dulia  is  expressed  by 
external  acts  of  reverence  and  by  invocation,  and 
may  be  extended,  in  the  former  shape  at  least,  to  ob- 
jects closely  connected  with  the  saints,  such  as  their 
garments  and  other  relics  and  their  images,  which 
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are,  however,  venerated  not  for  any  intrinsic  virtue 
of  their  own,  but  only  with  respect  to  those  whom 
they  represent  or  with  whom  they  are  associated. 
See  Saints,  Veneration  of, 

DULLES,  dul'eB,  JOSEPH  HEATLY:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  27,  1863.  He 
was  educated  at  Princeton  College  (B.  A.,  1873)  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1877.  After  pastoral  service  at 
home  (1877-83)  and  travel  and  study  in  Europe 
(1883-85),  he  became  Ubrarian  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1886).  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  honorary  secre- 
talty  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for  New 
Jersey,  an  editor  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Review, 
In  theology  he  is  a  conservative.  He  compiled  the 
general  catalogue  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
(Philadelphia,  1894)  and  James  McCosh  bibliog- 
raphy (Princeton,  1895),  and  edited  the  proceed- 
ings of  William  Henry  Green's  jubilee  as  instructor 
in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  contributing 
Professor  Green's  bibliography  (New  York,  1896). 

DU  MOULIN,  da  ma"lan',  CHARLES:  French 
jurist;  b.  in  Paris  1500;  d.  there  Dec.  27,  1566. 
He  became  an  advocate  in  1522,  but  gave  up  plead- 
ing because  of  a  defect  of  speech.  He  joined  the 
Reformed  congregation  in  1542.  Later  he  became 
famous  as  a  consulting  lawyer.  In  1551  he  pub- 
lished his  Commentaire  swr  V^dit  des  petiUs  dates 
to  show  that  Henry  II.  was  right  in  forbidding  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver  from  his  kingdom 
to  Rome.  The  argument  was  effective,  and  the 
pope  dropped  the  question  so  far  as  Henry  was 
concerned,  but  he  had  the  author  tried  for  heresy. 
This  resulted  in  the  flight  of  Du  Moulin;  and  from 
this  time  till  his  death  he  was  pursued  by  the 
Roman  Church,  being  forced  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another.  Finally  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  publish  his  Con- 
seil  8ur  le  fait  du  Concile  de  Trente  (Lyons,  1564). 
The  book  was  condenmed  and  Du  Moulin  was  im- 
prisoned; but  he  was  afterward  released  through 
the  efforts  of  Jeanne  d'Albret. 
Bxbuogbapht:  J.  Brodeau«  La  Vie  de  Maietre  C.  Du  Moii- 

lin,  Paris.  1664;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  iv.  137-138. 

DU  MOULIN,  PIERRE  (Mollnfleus) :  Celebra- 
ted preacher,  professor,  organizer,  and  controver- 
sialist of  the  French  Reformed  Church;  b.  at  the 
chateau  of  Buhyin,  Normandy  (department  of  Seine- 
et-Oiae),  Oct.  18,  1568;  d.  at  S^dan  Mar.  10,  1658. 
His  father,  Joachim  du  Moulin,  a  Protestant 
preacher,  after  the  Third  Religious  War  took  refuge 
at  Buhy,  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Du  Plessis- 
Momay,  and  Pierre  was  bom  in  the  same  room 
as  Philippe  du  Plessis-Momay  (q.v.).  After  St. 
Bartholomew's  Night  (Aug.  24,  1572)  the  family, 
then  settled  at  Soissons,  was  again  obliged  to  flee, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon, 
reached  S^dan.  Here  Pierre  began  his  studies 
in  the  academy.  In  1588  his  father  took  him  to 
Paris,  and,  declaring  that  he  could  no  longer  sup- 
port his  son,  left  with  him  twelve  gulden  in  his 
purse.  Paris  not  being  safe  at  the  time,  Pierre 
went  to  England  and  spent  four  years  in  London, 
where  he  ultimately  became  tutor  to  the  young 


dukes  of  Rutland.  He  accompanied  his  pupils  to 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  heard  lectures  in  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy  from  Whitaker  and  Reynolds. 
His  maiden  sermon  at  the  Huguenot  Church  of 
London  was  a  success.  In  1592  he  went  to  Hol- 
land and  became,  first,  lecturer  on  ancient  lan- 
guages, then  professor  of  philosophy  and  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Leyden.  He  lived  in  Scaliger's 
house  and  had  Hugo  Grotius  among  his  pupils.  In 
1598,  after  dedicating  to  the  hospitable  Leyden 
university  a  Panegyriais  Baiavia^  he  returned  to 
France,  and  in  December  was  ordained  at  Gien, 
where  his  father  was  then  living.  In  March,  1599, 
he  became  minister  of  the  Reformed  congregation 
at  Charenton,  where  he  remained  twenty-one  years, 
faithful  in  danger  and  noted  for  eloquence.  Cath- 
erine of  Bourbon,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  and  wife  of 
Duke  Henry  of  Bar  (a  Roman  Catholic),  made  him 
her  chaplain,  and  he  spent  two  months  of  each 
year  with  her  at  her  residence  in  Lorraine.  Per- 
haps his  greatest  celebrity  was  gained  by  his  con- 
troversies both  with  Roman  Catholics  and  Calvin- 
ists.  Noteworthy  among  the  former  were  (1)  those 
with  Palma-Cayet  (1602),  who  tried  to  convert 
Catherine  to  Roman  Catholicism  (cf.  Narri  de  la 
conference  verhale  et  par  escrU  tenue  entre  M.  P.  du 
Moulin  et  M.  Cayet  par  Archibald  Adair,  gentHhomme 
^coaaais  (Geneva,  1625);  (2)  with  De  Beaulieu  about 
the  mass  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church;  (3)  with 
the  Jesuit  P.  Coton  concerning  the  teachings  and 
morals  of  the  Jesuits  (1606-07);  (4)  with  the  priests 
Gontier  (1610)  and  Coeffeteau  (1625)  on  transub- 
stantiation  (see  list  of  works  below).  His  principal 
controversies  with  Reformed  theologians  were  (1) 
with  D.  Tilenus,  professor  at  S^dan,  on  the  ubtqui- 
tas  corporis  Christi;  (2)  with  the  Arminians,  against 
whom  he  wrote  his  Anatome  Arminianismi  (Ley- 
den, 1619);  (3)  against  Amjrraut  and  his  school. 
By  invitation  of  James  I.  of  England  he  went  to 
London  in  1615,  promising  his  Paris  congregation 
to  return  in  three  months,  and  James  proposed  to 
him  to  attempt  to  unite  all  Protestants.  Shortly 
after  his  return  a  Jesuit,  Amoux,  preached  before 
King  Louis  XIII.,  maintaining  that  the  Scripture 
passages  on  which  the  Calvinist  creed  was  founded 
were  wrongly  interpreted.  In  reply  Du  Moulin 
produced  his  two  most  celebrated  works.  La  Dt- 
fense  de  la  religion  chrUienne  and  Le  Boudier  de  la 
foy  (Charenton,  1617;  Eng.  transl.  of  the  latter, 
The  Buckler  of  the  Faith;  or,  A  Defense  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France, 
London,  1620;  3d  ed.,  1631 ).  This  controversy  ex- 
asperated both  parties  and  Du  Moulin  had  to  flee 
to  S^dan,  where  he  became  pastor,  professor,  and 
tutor  of  the  yoimg  duke  of  Bouillon.  His  oldest 
son,  Pierre  du  Moulin  (b.  at  Paris  Apr.  24,  1601; 
d.  at  Canterbury,  England,  Oct.  10,  1684),  lived 
in  England,  and  died  as  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  and 
prebendary  of  Canterbury.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
theological  tracts. 

The  most  important  of  the  elibr  Du  Moulin's 
numerous  writings,  not  already  mentioned,  were: 
Difense  de  la  foi  catholique  contenue  au  livre  du  roi 
Jacques  /,  contre  la  r&ponse  de  Coeffeteau  (La 
Rochelle,  1604);  Apologie  pour  la  Saints  Ckne  du 
Seigneur,  contre  la  presence  corporelle  ou  tranuvb- 
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daniiatum    (1607;    Eng.    transl.,    London,    1612); 

De  raccamplisttmerU   dea  propJUties  (1612;    Eng. 

transl.,  Oxford,  1613);  Copie  de  la  lettre  icriie  contre 

TUentts   aux  ministres  de  France    (Paris,    1613); 

De  la  vocation  des  paateura  (S^dan,  1618);  NouveauU 

du  papisme  oppose  d  VantiquiU  du  vrai  christio' 

nisme  (1627);    Abrigi  des  controveraes,  au  aommaire 

dea  erreura  de  Vigliae  romaine  (1636);   Du  juge  dea 

eontroveraea  (1630).  G.  Bonet-Maurt. 

Bibuoghafht:  Du  Moulin's  AtUobioffn'pf^ie,  ed.  C.  Read, 
is  gJTen  in  BuUeUn  d*  la  aoeiitS  d'hiaUrire  du  protettan- 
tigms  francaia,  vii.  170  sqq.;  J.  Aymon,  Toua  lea  aynodaa 
naUonaux  dew  igliees  rtfornUee  de  France,  The  Hague, 
1710;  A.  Vinet.  Histoire  de  la  predication  parmi  lea  r£- 
formia  en  France,  Paris,  I860:  H.  M.  Baird,  The  Huoue- 
not*  and  fhe  RevocaHon  of  (he  Edict  of  Nantea,  vol.  i.  pas- 
sim. New  York,  1895;  P.  de  Felice,  Lea  Proteatanta 
d'autrefeia,  vol.  i.  paaaim.  Paris,  1897. 

DXTNCAH,  JOHN:  Scotch  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Aberdeen  1796;  d.  at  Edinbuigh  Feb.  26,  1870. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  1814,  then  studied  theology  at  Edinburgh  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1825.  In  1836  he  was 
ordained  to  the  charge  of  Milton  Church,  Glasgow. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  the  first  missionaiy  of  the 
committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews.  After  spending  two  years  in 
Budapest  he  returned  to  Scotland  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages  at  New 
CoUege,  Edinburgh.  He  published  an  edition  of 
£.  Robinson's  Greek  and  Engliah  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Teatament  (Edinburgh,  1838)  and  a  few 
lectures. 

Bibuooeapht:  W.  Knight,  CoUoquia  PeripateOca  by  Oie 
UUe  Jokn  Duncan,  Edinburgh,  1879;  A.  M.  Stuart.  RecoU 
leeUona  of  the  late  John  Duncan,  ib.  1872;  D.  Brown, 
Life  of  ffte  late  John  Duncan,  ib.  1872;  idem,  John  Dun- 
am  in  Oie  Pulpit  and  at  the  Communion  Table,  ib.  1874. 

DUKGAL:  The  name  of  several  ecclesiastics  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  A  Celtic  bishop  Dungal  is 
mentioned  by  Alcuin,  but  is  scarcely  identical  with 
the  monk  Dungal  of  St.  Denis,  who  is  never  termed 
a  bishop.  This  monk  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
letters  and  poems.  Of  the  former  the  first  is  dated 
in  81 1,  the  next  five  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
the  seventh  after  the  death  of  that  monarch,  and 
the  eighth  either  in  his  reign  or  in  that  of  Louis  the 
Pious.  Dungal  is  named  in  only  two  of  the  poems, 
but  he  has  been  regarded  as  the  chief  author  of 
the  poems  emanating  from  St.  Denis.  His  writings 
show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  unusual  attain- 
ments and  a  scion  of  a  wealthy  Scotch-Irish  fam- 
ily, although  on  the  Continent  he  lived  in  needy 
circumstances.'  He  apparently  left  his  home  about 
784  or  787,  since  the  twelfth  St.  Denis  poem  was 
written  at  the  earliest  in  the  former  year,  and  the 
Becond  in  or  shortly  after  the  latter  date.  Charle- 
magne valued  Dungal's  learning  highly,  and  re- 
quested him  to  explain  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  810 
and  to  criticize  the  De  avbatantia  nihili  et  tenebria 
on  tint  of  Fridugis.  Dungal  was  thus  naturally 
in  enthusiastic  panegyrist  of  the  emperor. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Dungal  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Reaponaa  contra  perveraaa  Clavdii  «en- 
ientiaa,  written  at  the  request  of  Lothair  in  827. 
It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  this  work 
was  composed  by  a  third  Dungal,  whom  Lothair 
mentions  in  825  as  a  teacher  of  the  school  of  Pavia, 


though  so  little  is  known  regarding  this  teacher 
that  the  question  can  not  be  decided.  Despite 
their  polemics  against  Claudius  of  Turin,  the  Re- 
aponaa adhere  in  the  main  to  the  Carolingian 
theology.  A  fourth  Dungal,  of  somewhat  later 
date,  was  the  author  of  another  poem  from  St. 
Denis,  while  a  fifth,  who  seems  to  belong  to  the 
eleventh  century,  presented  numerous  books  to 
Bobbio.  (A.  Hauok.) 

Bibliography:  The  Epiatola,  ed.  £.  Dtoimler,  are  in 
MQH,  EpiaL  avc.  xiii.,  iv  (1892),  568  sqq.;  the  Carmina, 
ed.  £.  Dilmmler,  in  MOH,  PoeUa  LaUni  ctvi  Carolini,  i 
(1881),  [393  sqq..  ii  (1884),  664-665;  cf.  Wattenbach, 
DOQ,  i  (1893),  153,  and  Traube,  AMA,  philoaophische 
Claase,  xiz.  332  sqq. 

DUKIN,  dQ'nin,  MARTIN  VOIf:  Archbishop  of 
Posen  and  Gnesen;  b.  at  Wat,  near  Rawa  (45  m. 
S.W.  of  Warsaw),  in  Poland,  Nov.  11, 1774;  d.  in  Posen 
Dec.  26,  1842.  He  was  the  son  of  a  landed  gentle- 
man, and  studied  at  the  Collegium  Germanicum 
in  Rome.  After  he  had  fulfilled  various  positions 
as  a  clergyman  he  became  suffragan  bishop  to  Arch- 
bishop Theophilus  von  Wolicki  in  Posen  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  archbishopric  in  1831.  His 
significance  lies  in  the  controversy  between  the 
Roman  Church  and  the  Prussian  government  con- 
cerning mixed  marriages  (see  Droste-Vischering). 
The  usage  in  Posen  was  lenient  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  brief  of  Pius  VIIL,  dated  Mar.  25,  1830 
(Mirbt,  Quellen,  pp.  350-353).  Dunin  wished  to 
enforce  this  brief  in  Posen,  or  to  petition  the  Curia 
for  special  directions  concerning  mixed  marriages 
in  his  archdiocese.  The  Prussian  government  re- 
fused both  requests.  After  the  allocution  of 
Gregory  XVI.  on  Dec.  10,  1837,  relative  to  Droste- 
Vischering  (q.v.)  had  become  known,  on  his  own 
responsibility  Dunin  forbade  his  clergy,  under 
penalty  of  suspension,  to  assist  at  any  mixed  mar- 
riage, unless  the  education  of  the  children  in  the 
Roman  faith  had  previously  been  promised.  He 
stood  by  the  position  taken  in  his  circulars  even 
against  the  authority  of  the  royal  ministerium. 
Thereupon  a  suit  was  brought  against  him,  although 
he  maintained  that  the  case  should  not  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  civil  court,  and  the  clergy  re- 
fused to  give  their  testimony.  On  his  side  there 
stood  the  prince  bishop  of  Ermland,  Stanislaus 
von  Hatten,  and  Bishop  Sedlag  of  Kulm,  but  not 
the  Prince  Bishop  Sedlnitzky  of  Breslau.  The 
sentence  of  the  higher  court  of  appeals  in  Posen, 
pronoimced  in  1839  against  the  archbishop  for  ex- 
ceeding his  official  power,  gave  him  six  months' 
imprisonment  in  a  fortress  and  removal  from  office. 
For  the  first  punishment  the  king  substituted  the 
requirement  that  he  should  stay  in  Berlin  until  the 
controversy  was  settled.  Nevertheless,  Dunin  left 
the  capital  secretly  and  returned  to  Posen  to  resume 
the  fimctions  of  his  office.  On  Oct.  8,  1839,  he  was 
arrested  and  brought  to  the  fortress  of  Kolberg, 
where  he  stayed  until  the  king  died.  Frederick 
William  IV.  set  him  free  and  even  restored  him  to 
office  after  he  had  modified  his  obnoxious  regula- 
tions. The  government,  however,  was  not  able 
to  secure  any  recognition  of  the  old  milder  usage. 
On  the  whole,  Dunin 's  actions  did  not  have  the  same 
importance  as  the  procedure  of  Droste-Vischering, 
although  his  cathedral  chapter,  the  diocesan  clergy. 
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and  the  nobility  stood  manfully  by  him  and  the 
antithesis  of  Polish  and  German  national  feeling 
entered  into  the  contest.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoobapht:  H.  F.  Jaoobson.  Utker  die  oemUckten  BKen 
in  DeuUdUand  und  irubesondere  in  Preuuen,  Leipoio. 
1838;  K.  G.  N.  Bintel.  Verteidioung  dea  .  .  .  Martin 
von  Dunin,  WOrsburg.  1839;  K  Hase,  Dm  bmden  Brm- 
biachdfe,  pp.  153-200.  Leipsic,  1830;  F.  Pohl.  Martin  von 
Dunin,  Marienburg,  1843;  H.  Sohmid,  OeeehidUe  dm' 
kaOioliuhen  Kircke  DeuUchlands,  Munich,  1874;  H. 
BrQck,  OeachichU  der  katholiadt^n  Kirehs  DmUadilandt, 
vol.  ii.,  Leipeic,  1903. 

DUNKERS   (DUlfKARDS,  TUHKEItS). 

I.  History  to  the  Separation  The    Division  of    1882 

of  1882  and  the  Main  (f  6). 

Body  or  Conservative      II.  The    Progressive   Dun- 

Dunkers  since  that  kers. 

Date.  Fundamental  Cause  of 

Origin  in  Qermany  (f  1).  Separation  (f  1). 

Emigration    to  America  Organisation  and  Prce 

(i  2).  ent  Status  (f  2). 

Development  1783-1882  Doctrine    and    Practise 

(I  3).  (i  3). 
The  Ministry  (f  4).             III.  The   Old  Order  Breth- 

Creed,  Qovemment,  and  ran. 

Present  Condition  (f  6). 

TheDiinkers  are  a  denomination  of  Christian  Re- 
formers which  originated  in  Germany  in  1708, 
and  in  1719  and  following  years  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica. The  name  is  from  the  German  tunken,  **  to 
dip/'  signifying  their  method  of  baptizing.  Among 
themselves  they  are  known  as  Brethren.  The 
corporate  and  official  name  is  German  Baptist 
Brethren.  Since  1882  there  have  been  three 
branches:  the  Conservative  Dunkers,  Progressive 
Dunkers,  and  Old  Order  Brethren.  For  the 
Seventh-day  Baptists,  German,  who  were  origin- 
ally a  secession  from  the  Dunkers,  see  Commun- 
ism, II.,  5. 

I.  History  to  the  Separation  of  x88a  and  the 
Main  Body  or  Conservative  Dtmkers  since  that 
Date:  Prior  to  1708  there  was  a  religious  awaken- 
ing in  Europe,  many  earnest  and  pious  people  be- 
lieving that  the  Lutheran  Reformation  did  not 
reproduce  the  ideal  Christianity  demanded  by 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  This  condition 
prompted  Alexander  Mack  (b.  in  Schriesheim — ^in 
Baden,  5  m.  n.n.w.  of  Heidelberg — Germany, 
1679;  d.  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1735)  and 
several  others  of  like  convictions,  residing  at 
Schwarzenau  in  Wittgenstein,  Westphalia,  to 
study  the  Scriptures  independent  of  all  creeds 
and  to  submit  themselves  wholly  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Word.  Mack  was  a  Calvinist, 
and  well-to-do  miller  at  this  time.  Knowing  of 
no  religious  body,  accepting  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  as  it  appealed  to  them,  they  agreed 
to  enter  upon  a  life  of  obedience  to 
^'^  *^®  Word  as  they  understood  it,  form 
Qermany  *  society  of  religious  believers,  and 
trust  the  Lord  for  future  developments. 
They  accepted  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of 
GrOd  and  agreed  to  recognize  the  New  Testament 
as  their  guide,  but  to  accept  new  light  as  it  came  to 
them.  Desiring  to  enter  the  covenant  relation 
with  Christ,  they  recognized  that  they  must  be 
baptized  as  he  directed.  This  they  understood 
to  be  trine  immersion  for  penitent  believers  only. 
There  were  eight  of  them  with  Mack  as  their  leader. 


The  seven  desired  their  leader  to  bi^tize  them,  but, 
as  he  believed  he  had  never  been  baptized  aright 
himself,  he  declined  to  baptize  others.  It  was  then 
decided  that  one,  to  be  selected  by  lot,  should  bap- 
tize Mack,  and  he  the  rest  of  them,  which  was  done 
in  1708  in  the  river  Eder.  The  eight  then  organized 
themselves  into  a  society,  chose  Mack  for  their 
preacher,  and  conunenced  active  work.  The  services 
clustering  around  the  Last  Supper  became  their 
model  for  the  love-feast,  hence  they  observed  the 
rite  of  foot-washing,  followed  by  an  evening  meal, 
and  that  by  the  loaf  and  cup;  greeted  each  other 
with  the  kiss  of  charity;  anointed  their  sick  with 
oil;  refused  to  take  oaths  or  engage  in  lawsuits; 
held  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance;  became 
earnest  advocates  of  plain  attire;  and  refrained 
from  attending  places  of  amusement.  Because  of 
their  claims  of  conformity  to  New  Testament  ideals, 
their  zeal,  and  their  simplicity,  many  were  drawn 
to  their  ranks,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
there  were  hundreds  of  members,  a  number  of  min- 
isters, and  several  churehes  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland,  the  congregation  at  Schwarzenau 
being  much  the  strongest. 

Though  they  were  a  peaceable  and  harmless 
people,  persecutions  soon  arose  and  scattered  and 
disheartened  them,  and  they  began  emigrating  to 
America,  settling  first  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  where 
denominational  headquarters  were  established. 
The  first  company,  headed  by  Peter  Becker,  a 
minister  of  great  piety,  came  over  in  1719.  A 
second  and  larger  company,  accompanied  by 
Alexander  Mack,  landed  at  Philadelphia  in  1729. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  entire  membership 
found  its  way  to  the  Western  world,  laxgely  through 
the  instrumentality  of  William  Penn, 
ti^^"  ^^°  offered  the  perBeciit.ed  of  Europe 
to  America.  ®^®*P  l*^ds  in  Pennsylvania,  with  pei^ 
*  mission  to  worship  God  as  their  con- 
science dictated.  The  first  congregation  in  America 
was  oi*ganized  at  Germantown  Dec.  25,  1723,  with 
Peter  Becker  in  charge.  Several  settlements  had 
already  been  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Germantown 
and  Philadelphia,  and  some  meetings  held.  Mack 
visited  these  conmiunities  with  a  view  of  promo- 
ting harmony,  encouraging  the  Brethren,  and  con- 
firming them  in  their  faith  and  practise.  John 
Conrad  Beissel,  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and 
influence,  holding  mystical  views,  occasioned  much 
trouble.  He  became  convinced  that  the  seventh 
day  should  be  observed  as  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
that  there  should  be  conmiunity  of  goods,  and  that 
the  celibate  life  was  most  pleasing  to  the  Lord. 
He  secured  a  considerable  following  and,  notwith- 
standing Mack's  earnest  efforts  to  heal  the  breach, 
withdrew  with  his  adherents  and  established  the 
Ephrata  Conmiunity  (see  Communism,  II.,  5). 
Mack  died  in  1735  and  was  buried  in  the  German- 
town  cemetery.  The  small  commimities  grew  into 
large  congregations,  and  these  gave  rise  to  other 
settlements  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  other  parts 
of  Pennsylvania.  Christopher  Sower  (or  Saur) 
established  a  large  printing  plant  in  Germantown, 
published  a  weekly  paper,  printed  many  books, 
and  brought  out  the  celebrated  Sower  Bible  (see 
Sower,  Chbistophkr);  he  also  aided  in  establish- 
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ing  a  high-echool  in  Gennantown,  and  printed  Sun- 
day-school cards  for  the  use  of  the  Brethren  many 
yeazB  before  the  Sunday-school  was  introduced  in 
England  by  Robert  Raikes. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Dunkers 
lost  severely  in  property  and  prestige,  but  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  they  again  became  active, 
and  settlements  were  formed  in  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  many  of 
which  grew  into  flourishing  churches.  Until  the 
Civil  War  they  continued  to  spread,  passing  into 
minois  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.    They 

^  -^^  opposed  slavery,  were  non-resistant, 
^^  and  hence  took  no  part  whatever  in 
joi^at  ^^  conflict  between  the  contending 
1788-1882  '^"^'^^f  though  their  sympathies  were 
*  with  the  North.  When  peace  was 
restored  the  churches  on  both  sides  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  again  came  together  and  went  for- 
ward as  though  there  had  been  no  national  strife. 
Emigration  resumed  its  course,  and  now  they  have 
churches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Their 
first  religious  paper,  the  Gospel  VitUor,  a  small 
monthly,  was  published  in  1851.  From  this  small 
beginning  the  publishing  interest  has  grown  until 
now  the  main  body  of  the  Church  owns  and  controls 
a  large,  finely  equipped  printing  plant  at  Elgin, 
nL  Tlie  Gospel  Messenger,  a  large  religious  weekly, 
is  the  church  organ.  There  are  many  other  pub- 
lications, including  a  paper  for  yoimg  people,  a 
missionary  journal,  a  full  supply  of  Simday-school 
literature,  and  a  large  printing  business  is  carried 
on.  The  profits  from  these  sources  are  used  in  mis- 
sionary work.  Educational  interests  came  to  the 
front  in  the  seventies,  and  there  are  now  a  number 
of  educational  institutions,  extending  from  Mary- 
land to  California,  including  schools  at  Huntingdon 
and  Elizabethtown,  Pa.;  Bridgewater  and  Dale- 
ville,  Va.;  Union  Bridge,  Md.;  Canton,  O.;  North 
Manchester,  Ind.;  Mt.  Morris  and  Chicago,  111.; 
McPberson,  Kans.;  and  Lordsburg,  Cal.  Foreign 
mission  work  commenced  in  1876,  when  a  mission 
in  Denmark  was  opened.  There  are  now  churches 
in  Switzerland,  France,  Sweden,  and  India.  The 
most  extensive  foreign  work  is  done  in  India, 
where  twenty-five  American  missionaries  are  in  the 
field  The  conference  of  1906  appointed  the  first 
missionaries  for  China. 

From  the  beginning  the  society  depended  upon 
and  encouraged  the  free  ministry  systeoL  Mack, 
Becker,  and  other  early  ministers  received  no 
compensation  for  their  services.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  system  well  adapted  to  the  opening  up  of  mis- 
sions and  founding  of  churches  by  emigration. 
Of  late  years  many  of  the  congrega- 

^^^  tions  are  supporting  their  pastors, 
Ijg^^  especially  in  the  cities.  Ministers  are 
elected  by  the  congregations  in  which 
they  hold  their  membership,  each  member  being 
entitled  to  a  vote.  The  brother  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  is  declared  elected  and  is 
installed  in  what  is  known  as  the  first  degree,  where 
he  has  limited  privileges.  If  he  proves  faithful 
and  eflScient  he  is  advanced  to  the  second  degree, 
his  duties  and  privileges  being  considerably  en- 
larged.   The  bishops  (or  elders,  as  they  are  generally 


called)  are  chosen  from  the  ministers  of  the  second 
degree.  They  are  set  apart  or  ordained  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  of  the  elders  presiding  at  this  or- 
dination, and  placed  in  charge  of  the  churches  as 
needed.  There  are  also  deacons,  elected  in  the  same 
way  as  ministers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  to  visit  the  members,  and  to 
look  after  the  church  finances. 

The  Dimkers  have  no  formal  creed  aside  from 

the  New  Testament,  but  are  aided  and  unified  in 

their  work  by  the  minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting, 

which  has  convened  since  about  1742. 

6M3reed,    'Jq  ^j^jg  conference  questions  involv- 

^*?*"    ^^    doctrine,     chimsh     polity,     and 

^^^*       methods   are  brought,    and  the  deci- 

Preaent  ^^^^^  made  are  the  rule  of  the  churches. 
Oonditlon.  I'his  general  conference  is  made  up  of 
delegates,  lay  or  clerical,  from  the 
local  congregations,  and  bishops  from  the  State  dis- 
tricts. The  latter  compose  a  standing  conmiittee, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  select  from  their  own  number 
the  officers  for  the  conference.  Only  regularly  or- 
dained elders  can  serve  on  the  standing  committee, 
and  no  one  can  serve  two  years  in  succession.  The 
local  churches  in  each  State  are  grouped  into  one 
or  more  State  districts,  and  each  district  is  entitled 
to  one  or  more  elders  or  bishops  on  the  standing 
committee,  the  number  being  determined  by  the 
membership  of  the  district.  Church  government  is 
democratic.  The  Annual  Meeting  settles  disputed 
points,  and  each  member  is  expected  duly  to  respect 
and  live  up  to  the  conference  decisions.  The  Con- 
servative Dunkers  make  a  specialty  of  plain  dressing 
and  avoid  places  of  amusement  unbecoming  their 
profession.  Their  attire  is  neat,  comfortable,  and 
tidy,  and  there  is  a  general  uniformity  about  their 
style  that  renders  them  easily  recognizable.  In 
tUs  respect  they  resemble  the  Quakers,  and  they 
are  the  most  radical  of  temperance  people. 

The  Conservative  Dunkers  now  number  about 
100,000,  and  are  increasing  rapidly.  Their  move- 
ment began  among  the  common  people,  and  for 
generations  they  were  found  principally  in  the  ru- 
ral districts,  most  of  them  being  industrious  and 
thrifty  farmers.  They  have  long  been  noted  for 
their  skill  and  enterprise  in  establishing  and  build- 
ing up  ideal  rural  communities,  with  the  finest 
moral,  religious,  and  educational  environments. 
Many  of  their  places  of  worship,  which  are  large  and 
commodious,  are  in  the  country.  They  meet  each 
Lord's  Day  for  Sunday-school  and  preaching  serv- 
ices. Once  or  twice  a  year  they  meet,  always  in 
the  evening,  for  their  love-feast.  On  these  occasions 
there  is  first  preaching  on  self-examination,  fol- 
lowed by  the  service  of  foot-washing,  the  men  and 
women  occupying  separate  parts  of  the  building; 
next,  they  eat  together  what  they  call  the  Lord's 
Supper,  at  the  close  of  which  they  greet  each  other 
with  the  kiss  of  charity;  then  follows  the  commu- 
nion of  the  loaf  and  cup,  unleavened  bread  being 
used. 

Until  1881-82  the  Dunkers  were  a  united  people 
with  one  conference.  For  some  time,  however, 
there  had  been  a  growing  desire  for  more  advanced 
steps  along  educational  and  missionary  lines. 
There  was  a  demand  for  more   liberty  in  dress 
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and  a  growing  diflrespect  for  the  decisions  of  the 
Annual  Meeting.  Two  radical  parties  developed  and 
became  separated  from  the  Church;  a 
lai^ge  majority  took  middle  ground, 
and  remained  with  the  conference.    The 


6.  The 

fllon  ot 
ISS2        i^esult  was  the  separate  ox^anization  of 

the  "  Progressive  "  and  "  Old  Order  " 
Brethren  (see  below).  Since  the  separation  the 
mother  Church  has  made  rapid  advance.  It  retains 
all  of  its  fundamental  doctrinal  and  moral  principles, 
while  opening  Sunday-schools,  building  up  colleges, 
extending  and  endowing  its  mission  work,  and  en- 
larging its  publishing  interests.  The  Conservatives 
and  Progressives  do  not  affiliate,  but  the  unpleasant 
feeling  that  at  first  existed  has  practically  subsided. 

J.  H.  MOORB. 

Bibuoobapbt:  Sources  are  the  Minutea  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  1778-1876,  collected  into  one  volume,  Elgin, 
111.;  Reviaed  Minulee  of  the  Annual  MeeUno,  brought 
down  to  1808,  ib.  For  the  history  consult:  Henry  Kurts, 
Brethren'e  BncycUypetdia^  Columbiana,  O.,  1867;  M. 
G.  Brumbaugh,  Hiat.  of  the  German  Baptiet  Brethren  in 
Europe  and  America,  Elgin,  1899;  Q.  N.  Falkenstein, 
Hiai.  of  the  Oerman  Baptial  Brethren  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa..  1901;  H.  R.  Holsinger,  Hiat.  of  the  Tunkera  and 
the  Brethren  Churchea,  Oakland,  Cal.,  1901  (important 
for  the  later  period);  J.  L.  Gillin,  The  Dunkera.  A  So- 
cxologieal  InterpretaHon,  New  York,  1906  (gives  valuable 
bibliography).  For  doctrine  consult:  A.  Mack,  Jr.,  A 
Plain  View  of  the  Riiea  and  Ordinancea  of  the  Houae  of 
Ood  ....  a  translation  of  Kurs  und  einfOUige  Voratel- 
lung  der  Auaaeren  aber  dodi  heiligen  RedUen  und  Ordnungen 
dee  Hauaea  QotUa  .  .  .  ,  last  ed..  Mount  Morris,  lU.,  1888; 
R.  H.  MiUer.  Doebrina  of  tha  Brethren  Defended,  Indian- 
apolis, 1876. 

n.  The  ProgressiYe  Dunkers:    The  ultimate  and 
fundamental  cause  of  the  secession  of  those  Dun- 
kers commonly  known  as  **  Progressive  "  from  the 
mother  Church  was  the  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
da-  ™®^^  o^  *^®  north-central  division  of 

l.-«4.«i     the  United  States.    As  the  country 

Oauae  of   "icreased    m    population,    and    new 
SexMb-       means  of  speedy  communication  with 

ration,  the  world,  with  all  that  it  implies, 
became  available,  the  former  isola- 
tion of  the  Dunkers  in  the  wilderness  was  destroyed. 
Traditions  and  customs  of  the  Church  which  could 
be  defended  neither  by  the  Bible  nor  reason  fell 
into  disfavor,  and  dissatisfaction  grew  especially 
with  the  dogmatic  type  of  mind  characteristic  of 
many  of  the  older  and  more  ignorant.  The  neces- 
sity was  felt  of  bringing  the  Church  as  rapidly  as 
possible  into  line  with  the  knowledge  and  culture 
of  the  times.  On  the  other  hand,  congregations 
and  individuals  isolated  from  the  influences  which 
affected  the  more  advanced  communities  were  con- 
trolled by  traditional  beliefs  and  usages,  and  aimed 
at  uniformity  on  the  basis  of  tradition  all  the  more 
strenuously  because  they  knew  of  differences  which 
had  grown  naturally  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  Church.  Thus  the  socitd  conditions  of  the 
United  States  created  two  radically  different  tend- 
encies in  the  Dunker  Church;  and  by  1880  these 
tendencies  had  come  into  open  conflict  which  re- 
sulted in  the  division. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  separation  was  S3mi- 
pathy  with  Henry  R.  Holsinger,  of  Berlin,  Pa., 
because  of  what  his  friends  considered  ill  treatment 
by  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1882.    He  was  a  radical 


''  Progressive  "  and  was  expelled  by  the  Annual 
Meeting,  charged  with  speaking  and  writing  dis- 
respectfully of  certain  leading  members  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Annual  Meeting.     Large  numbers  of 

^^        his  sympathizers  in  many  oongrega- 
tt*^     tions  went  out  with  him,  in  some 
^        places  the  separation  being  made  by 
Present    ^^^^u^  consent,  in  others  the  Progress- 
Status,     ives  being  expelled.   The  work  of  oi^gan- 
izing  Progressive  congregations  went  on 
rapidly  under  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose  by    a  convention  at   Ashland,  O.,  in    1882. 
Hope  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Conservatives  was 
fimdly  dissipated  by  the  failure  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  1883  to  take  steps  looking  to  that  end,  and 
the  Progressives  then  formally  organised  as  the 
Brethren  Church  at  a  convention  at  Dayton,  O., 
in  June,  1883,  representatives  being  present  from 
about  fifty  congregations.     In  1887  State  organ- 
izations were  formed  and  a  national  Sisters'  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  was  organized.     In  1892  a 
denominational  Young  People's  Society  was  formed, 
which  later  was  afl&liated  with  the  Christian  En- 
deavor movement.     In  1895  the  General  Mission 
Board  was  organized;   it  has  city  missions  in  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  and  Washington.    About  1900 
a  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  organized,  which 
maintains  stations  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  Urmia, 
Persia.       Following  the  Dayton    convention    the 
college  at  Ashland,  O.,  was  turned  over  to  the 
Progressives  on  condition  that  they  assume  its 
indebtedness.     It  now  has  an  endowment  of  about 
SGO,000  and  in  190&-O6  had  an  enrohnent  of  150 
studenta    The  publishing  house  is  at  Ashland, 
O.     In    1895   there    were    138  congregations   re- 
ported with  a  membership  of  10,031.     In  1905  the 
membership  was  14,117  in  144  congregations  in 
eighteen  States  of  the  Union.    The  States  having 
the  largest  membership  are  Pennsylvania^  3,357; 
Indiana,  3,275;    Ohio,  2,443;    Vii^nia,  880;    and 
Iowa,  841.    The  church  periodical  is  the  Bretkren 
Evangelist, 

In  doctrine  the  Progressive  Dunkers  differ  from 

the  Conservatives  in  but  few  points.    They  hold 

TkA/«      ^^^  ^^  decisions  of  no  conference  are 

trd*  "     b"^*^^^  upon  the  individual  conscience. 

j^^  Hence,  in  church  polity  the  Progress- 
Practise.  ^^^  ^^^  congregational.  They  differ 
from  the  Conservatives  in  refusing  to 
conform  to  "  the  order,"  i.e.  the  style  of  dress  and 
cut  of  the  hair  and  beard  prescribed  by  the  Annual 
Meeting.  They  agree  with  the  Conservatives  in 
holding  the  general  Evangelical  doctrines,  and  in 
laying  less  emphasis  upon  orthodox  theology  than 
upon  a  pious  life.  They  also  hold  with  the  Con- 
servatives the  doctrines  (1)  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
consisting  of  foot-washing,  the  love-feast,  or  primi- 
tive agape,  the  communion  in  bread  and  wine,  and 
the  salutation;  (2)  of  baptism  for  adults  only  and 
by  trine  immersion;  (3)  of  non-resistance  of  evil, 
which  includes  opposition  to  war  and  avoidance  of 
lawsuits;  and  (4)  of  opposition  to  the  taking  of  any 
kind  of  oath.  J.  L.  Gilun. 

BiBLZooaAPHT:  Consult,  besides  the  works  of  Holsinser 
and  Gillin,  ut  sup.,  the  files  of  The  Progreaaive  Chriatian, 
1878-83;  The  Brethren  Bvangeliat,  1883-date;  The  Brwth- 
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res  Annual,  1882-dBto;  Reports  of  ihe  Proc^edingt  of 
a«  Awmul  Meeting:  Clarified  Jfinutet,  1888;  and  the 
Beffiaed  Minutea. 

UL  The  Old  Order  Brethren:  These  are  the  ul- 
traconservatives  who  oppose  all  change  and  refuse 
to  accept  new  methods.  In  1881  they  organized  a 
jeariy  conference  meetmg  m  a  bam  in  Montgomery 
County,  O.,  following  old  traditions  and  customs 
as  far  as  possible,  and  have  continued  as  a  separate 
society  with  no  affiliations  with  either  of  the  other 
bodies.  They  publish  a  monthly,  the  Vindicator, 
at  Brookville,  O.,  but  have  no  colleges,  high- 
schools,  Sunday-schools,  or  missionary  departments. 
They  have  no  supported  ministers.  In  dress  and 
oth^  ways  they  are  extremely  plain.  In  doctrine 
they  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  mother 
Church.  For  alleged  Scriptural  reasons  they  ob- 
ject to  being  numbered,  but  are  estimated  to  include 
about  4,000  members,  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania.  J.  H.  Moorb. 

DUUN,  RA5S0M:  Free-Will  Baptist;  b.  at 
Bakersfield,  Vt.,  July  7,  1818;  d.  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
Nov.  9,  1900.  He  was  educated  at  New  Hampton, 
N.  H.,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  an  Evan- 
gelist, chiefly  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Michi- 
gan. Later  he  held  a  nimiber  of  pastoral  charges, 
the  most  important  being  at  Boston  and  Hillsdale, 
MicL  He  taught  at  different  times  in  Hillsdale 
Collie,  where  he  was  president  1885-86  and  pro- 
fessor of  homiletics  and  head  of  the  theological  de- 
partment after  1888.  He  wrote  Freedom  of  the  Will 
(Dover,  N.  H.,  1850)  and  Systematic  Theology 
(in  collaboration  with  J.  J.  Butler;  Boston, 
1892). 

DUHIIE,  EDWARD  JOSEPH:  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Dallas,  Tex.;  b.  at  Tipperary,  Ireland,  ' 
Apr.  23,  1848.  He  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
Chicago  in  infancy,  and  studied  at  the  College  of  St. 
Maiy's  of  the  Lake,  Chicago,  St.  Francis'  Seminary, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore. 
In  1871  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  after 
being  assistant  at  two  Chicago  churches  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  All  Saints'  in  the  same  city  in 
1875.  In  1893  he  was  consecrated  second  bishop 
of  Dallas. 

BUHIUHG,  ALBERT  ELIJAH:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Brookfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  5, 1844.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1867,  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1870.  From  1870  until 
1880  he  was  pastor  of  the  Highland  Congregational 
Church,  Boston,  and  was  then  general  secretary  of 
the  Congregational  Sunday-school  and  Publishing 
Society  until  1889,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Congregationalist.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Lesson 
Committee  1884-1902,  and  its  secretary  1897-1902. 
In  1903  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  department  on 
Sunday^chools  of  the  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
polity  for  the  union  of  the  Congregational,  United 
Brethren,  and  Methodist  Protestant  Churches  in 
1906.  He  has  written  The  Sunday-school  Library 
(Boston,  1883);  BibU  Studies  (1888);  and  Conffre- 
gationoHsts  in  America  (1894). 
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(15). 

Johannes  Duns  Scotus  (known  as  Doctor  subtUis) 
was  one  of  the  leading  scholastic  philosophers  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  d.  at  Cologne  Nov.  8,  1308.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  unknown;  the  more  probable 
tradition  would  place  it  c.  1265,  since  the  other, 
assigning  him  an  age  of  only  thirty-four  years  at 
death,  hardly  gives  time  for  the  production  of  such 
an  amount  of  literary  work  as  we  have  from  him. 
His  birthplace  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  The 
surname  Scotus  may  indicate  either  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land. Cavellus  and  Waddington  assert  that  he  was 
an  Irishman.  The  best  view,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  which  makes  Duns  an  Englishman.  At  the 
end  of  the  Oxford  manuscript  of  his  work  on  the 
"  Sentences "  of  Peter  Lombard  there  is  a  note 
asserting  in  the  most  positive  and  detailed  way  that 
he  was  bom  "  in  a  certain  village  of  Northumber- 
land called  Dunstane."    He  joined  the  Franciscan 

order  at  Newcastle,  and  became  a 
I.  His  Life,   member   of   Merton   College,    Oxford 

(whose  statutes,  moreover,  allowed 
the  admission  of  none  but  those  of  English  birth). 
Under  the  direction  of  William  of  Ware  (or  Varron), 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  comprehensive  learn- 
ing. Outside  of  philosophy,  his  writings  display  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, no  doubt  a  result  of  his  Oxford  training. 
Here,  too,  originated  his  philosophical  writings,  and 
probably  also  the  great  commentary  on  the  "  Sen- 
tences,'' the  so-called  Opus  Oxoniense.  On  Nov. 
18, 1304,  at  the  command  of  the  general  of  his  order, 
he  presented  himself  in  Paris  for  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor, and  soon  afterward  proceeded  to  that  of  doctor. 
Here  originated  the  Quodlibetica  and  the  so-called 
Reportata  Parisiensia,  a  smaller  commentary  on  the 
"  Sentences,"  representing  the  lectures  in  dogmatic 
theology  which  he  delivered  in  Paris.  In  1308  he 
was  transferred  to  Cologne,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  honors,  and  lectured  in  the  Franciscan 
house  there  for  the  few  months  of  life  that  remained 
to  him.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
Some  later  writers  speak  of  apoplexy;  others  as- 
sert that  he  was  buried  alive  while  unconscious, 
and  give  harrowing  details  which  are  obviously 
imtrustworthy,  as  they  appeared  for  the  first  time 
two  centuries  after  his  death. 

The  philosophy  of  Scotus  was  concerned  especially 
with  two  problems — the  relation  of  universals  to 
particulars,  and  the  theory  of  knowledge.  The 
position  of  Scotus  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  a 
moderate  realism  as  it  was  maintained  by  the  Arabs 
and  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
To  him  universals  are  by  no  means  "  fictions  of  the 
intellect ";  otherwise  there  would  be  no  objective 
essential  unities  in  the  world,  but  only  nimier- 
ical  differences  between  individuals.  There  must  be 
something  real  outside  ourselves  corresponding  to 
the  terms;   the  universal  exists  both  in  inteUectu 
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and  in  re.     Since  all  existence  is  traced  back  to 
God,  it  follows  that  the  archetypes  of  all  things 
that  are  have  been  from  eternity  in  the 
a.  His      divine  mind.     This  is  true  also  of  mat- 
Philosophy,  ter,  which  may  be  understood  not  only 
The  Rela-  as  ena  aut  nihil  but  also  as  esse  in  po- 
tion  of       tentia.    What,  then,  is  the  relation  of 
UniYersals  the  universal  to  the  particular?    Ao- 
to  Particu-  cording    to   Thomas,    matter  is  the 
lars.        principle  of  individuation.    ThisScotus 
denies,  even    on    Thomas's    view  of 
matter  as  negative.     For  him  individuation  is  the 
work  of  an  entitaa  poaiHva,  and  consists  in  a  unity 
which  resists  any  further  division.    Now  this  unity 
can  not  have  for  its  basis  anything  negative,  since 
no  negative  can  be  opposed  to  a  positive.    The 
basis  is  aliquod  positivum  intrinsecum.    The  signifi- 
cance of  the  hoBcceitaa  of  an  object   (that  which 
renders  the  object  capable  of  being  designated  as 
''  this  ")>  or,  as  he  elsewhere  calls  it,  unitas  aignata 
ut  hcBC,  or  individuitaSf  is  that  in  his  view  (which 
here  again  is  opposed  to  Thomas's)  the  purpose 
of  nature  is  realized  in  the  particular.     As  this 
purpose  is  laid  down  by  God,  we  must,  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  ordinance,  regard  the  individual 
and  the  particular  as  a  higher  form  of  existence  than 
the  imiversal. 

In    his    epistemology   the    generally    accepted 
Aristotelian     principles     naturally     predominate. 
Knowledge  is  the  product  of  the  joint  operation  of 
the  soul  and  some  objectum  prcBsena  et  hoc  in  specie 
intelligibili.   Though  our  knowledge  presupposes  an 
impression  made  on  the  senses,  yet  the  image  they 
receive  does  not  create  the  conception;  the  species 
inUUigibilis  inherent  in  the  object  excites  the  action 
of  the  mind,  which  appropriates  the  species  by  ab- 
straction.    In  this  process  of   buildii^;  up  a  con- 
ception the  intellect  is  the  "  principal 
3.  His      cause";  only  the  "occasion"  of  its 
Epistemol-  activity  is  furnished  by  the  external 
ogy.        world.    The  work  of  the  intellect  is 
thus  to  extract  universals  from  par- 
ticulars.   This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  neglect  all  concrete  sense-perception  in  order 
to  attain  the  universal;   the  general  must  authen- 
ticate itself  by  the  concrete.    The  view  of  Scotus 
is  that  thought,  in  the  process  of  constructing  terms, 
perceives  in  the  phenomena  of  sense  the  imiversal 
which  imderlies  them;  and  this  is  in  the  main  the 
view  of  the  later  realists. 

The  primacy  of  the  will  is  a  dominant  thought 

in  all  his  philosophy.     In  both  Aristotle  and  Thomas 

the  will  is  moved  by  the  intellect,  which  Thomas 

thus  places  higher  than  the  will,  believing  that 

happiness  is  to  be  attained  through  it  and  not 

through  the  wUl.    This  view  is  strongly  combated 

by  Scotus.    All  knowledge,  according  to  him,  is 

dependent  upon  the  operation  of  ex- 

4«  The      temal  things,  and  man  is  not  free  in 

Primacy  of  regard  to  his  thought;  as  distinguished 

the  WilL    from  the  will,  thought  is  natural,  and 

subject  to   "  natural  necessity."     If, 

then,  thought  (or  the  object  which  determines  the 

thought)  caused  the  act  of  the  will,  an  affirmative 

act  of  the  will  would  be  explicable  enough,  but  not 

the  simultaneous  possibility  of  a  negative  act,  since 


a  "  natural  agent "  can  produce  only  one  effect. 
The  will,  therefore,  must  be  the  sole  cause  of  its 
decisions.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  natural  actions 
would  not  be  free,  and  there  would  be  no  room  for 
merit  or  demerit  as  applied  to  the  wilL 

This  view  postulates  the  possibility  of  things 
happening  freely  and  by  chance,  which  is  a  fact  of 
experience.  Scotus  does  not  deny  that  the  intellect 
cooperates  with  the  will,  or  that  intellecttial  notions 
influence  every  act  of  the  will.  He  means  only  that 
the  actual  volition  is  the  work  of  the  free  wUl,  the 
intellect  playing  merely  the  part  of  a  causa  subset^ 
viens.  From  this  proposition  he  deduces  con- 
sequences opposed  to  the  Thomist  views.  Acts 
of  the  will  are  on  a  higher  plane  than  acts  of  the 
intellect.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  will  which  is  at- 
tacked by  the  corruption  of  sin  is  an  additional 
demonstration  of  its  primacy;  and  in  like  manner 
happiness  is  enjoyed  primarily  not  by  the  under- 
standing but  by  the  will.  In  a  word,  the  purpose 
of  being  is  realized  by  the  exercise  of  free,  personal 
wiU. 

The  theology  of  Scotus  presupposes  a  revelation, 
which  teaches  man  the  aim  to  be  sought  by  hia  will 
and  the  means  of  reaching  it.  These  necessary 
truths  are  taught  by  Scripture,  whose  credibility  is 
demonstrated  at  length,  and  contained  in  sununary 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  in  the  three  ancient  creeds, 
and  in  addition  to  these  in  the  authority  of  the 
''authentic  Father"  and  the  ''Roman  Church." 
Since  the  Church  has  determined  the  canon,  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  Scripture  involves  sub- 
mission to  the  Church,  which   '*  ap- 

5.  Revela-  proves  and  authorizes  "  the  Scriptuxal 
tion  and     books.    The  decision  of  the  Roman 

the  Church.  Church  pronounces  a  doctrine  orthodox 
or  heretical  Even  when  a  doctrine 
has  no  other  authority  or  rational  foundation,  it 
must  be  accepted  on  the  single  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  way  is  thus  paved  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical positivism  of  later  scholasticism.  The  whole 
body  of  positive  and  practical  truths  offered  by 
theology  is  apprehended  by  faith. 

He  reaches  his  conception  of  God  by  endeavoring 
to  show,  from  the  standpoints  of  causality,  finality, 
and  eminentia,  the  necessity  of  an  Ens  infinUtm, 
having  no  external  cause  or  end  and  no  superior. 
Considering  God  as  the  primum  efflciens  and  per 
se  agens,  he  reaches  some  useful  positive  conclusions, 
proving  at  length  that  this  primum  efficiens  must 
possess  intelligence  and  will.  What  God  wills,  he 
wills  only  because  he  wills  it.  He  does  not  will 
the  good  because  it  is  good,  but  good  is  good  be- 
cause he  wills  it.    The  absolute  power 

6.  Concep-  of   God   has   theoretically   only    one 
tion  of  God.  limit,  that  of  the  logically  impossible; 

in  practise  it  is  limited,  in  accordance 
with  what  he  actually  has  willed  or  wills,  to  a 
potenUa  ordinata.  The  sum  of  the  relations  of  God 
to  the  world  may  be  designated  as  love,  which  em- 
braces the  entire  creation,  present  and  potential. 
All  creation  forms  a  whole,  whose  individual  parts 
rank  according  to  their  relation  to  their  end  of  being; 
and  this  relation  determines  the  degree  of  the  divine 
love  given  to  each.  As  God  finds  the  end  of  his 
being  in  himself,  he  loves  himself  first — ^then  men, 
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in  so  far  as  they  are  in  immediate  relation  to  this 
end. 

The  sinlessness  of  man  in  Paradise  was  theoret- 
ically only  potential,  since  the  will  includes  the  pos- 
sibility of  sinning.  The  real  sinlessness  of  the  first 
man  therefore  involves  a  "  superadded  gift/'  the 
imparted  supernatural  "  habit "  of  grace,  by  which 
alone  he  was  able  to  subject  his  lower  powers  to  his 
higher.  Since  concupiscence,  or  the  opposition  of 
the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  belongs  to  the  ori^nal  nature 
of  man,  it  can  not  be  the  basis  of  orig- 
7.  Doctrine   inal  sin,  which   is   rather  to  be  des- 

of  Sin.  ignated  as  "  the  lack  of  original 
righteousness."  Concupiscence  is  the 
natural  material  of  original  sin,  but  only  becomes 
sin  when  the  frenum  cokibena  is  removed.  Scotus 
is  thus  led  into  the  denial  of  the  physical  trans- 
mission of  original  sin.  Just  as  the  will  can  not 
bring  about  a  metamorphosis  of  the  natural  con- 
stitution, so  an  inherited  physical  constitution 
can  not  change  the  will.  The  redemption  of  man 
from  sin  stands  for  Scotus  upon  quite  another 
basis.  In  so  far  as  justitia  originalis  was  imparted 
to  Adam  and  his  posterity,  it  was  a  justUia  debita; 
and  the  will  of  each  of  his  descendants  has  the 
same  debt.  Physical  generation  comes  into  ques- 
tion only  in  that  by  it  we  are  made  children  of 
Adam  and  placed  under  the  ideal  obligation  to  this 
justitia.  This  doctrine  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
Augustinian  theory  of  original  sin;  it  replaces  the 
physical  transmission  of  sinful  concupiscence  by 
the  ideal  obligation  of  every  child  of  Adam  to  the 
Buperoatural  righteousness  originally  imparted  to 
the  first  man. 

In  his  treatment  of  redemption,  Scotus  denies 
that  the  merits  of  Christ  are  infinite.  Their  basis 
is  in  the  obedience  rendered  by  him,  which  is  the 
act  of  his  human  wHl;  and  as  that  will  is  finite,  so 
the  merits  acquired  by  its  act  must  be  finite.  The 
eternal  divine  predestination  embraces  in  itself,  as 
the  means  to  its  accomplishment,  the  meritorious 
Passion  of  Christ.  The  death  of  Christ  acquires 
its  unique  value  in  virtue  of  the  divine  will  which 
has  ordained  this  means  and  purposed  to  accept 
it  as  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  humanity. 
Here  comes  in  the  question  made  familiar  by  Ab- 
selm — ^whether  the  precise  form  of  the  Passion 
was  necessary  to  redemption;  and  this 
8.  Redemp-  question  leads  Scotus  to  a  criticism 
tion.  of  Anselm's  theory.  He  denies  the 
absolute  necessity  of  satisfaction, 
which  was  only  necessary  so  far  as  God  willed  it, 
which  he  was  not  bound  to  do.  But  even  if  the 
necessity  of  satisfaction  is  admitted,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  must  be  made  by  God,  since  it  is 
not  true  that  a  satisfaction  exceeding  in  value 
that  of  all  creation  must  have  been  offered.  The 
value  of  the  redeeming  act  is  not  in  the  thing  offered, 
but  in  its  acceptance  by  the  divine  will.  Christ, 
seeing  the  sinfulness  of  the  Jews  and  their  perverted 
devotion  to  the  Law,  desired  **  to  recall  them  from 
error  by  his  words  and  deeds."  He  taught  them 
the  truth,  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  task,  died 
for  righteousness,  considering  his  Passion  the  most 
effective  means  of  winning  men  back  to  God  through 
loye.    So  far  this  doctrine  of  satisfaction  follows 


in  the  main  the  type  represented  by  Abelard. 
How  Scotus  conceived  the  objective  side  of  the 
Atonement  is  seen  in  another  passage,  where  he 
says  that  God  would  not  foigive  sin  unless  some- 
thing was  offered  to  him  which  pleased  him  more 
than  sin  displeased  him;  and  this  could  only  be 
the  obedience  of  a  person  whom  he  loved  more 
than  he  would  have  loved  humanity  had  it  not 
sinned.  This  was  Christ,  in  return  for  whose 
obedience  and  love  God  showed  mercy  to  the  hu- 
man race.  The  imparting  of  the  grace  of  God  is 
thus  the  result  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  By  the 
word  grace  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  ffratia  creaia 
Scotus  understands  the  divinely-imparted  "  habit  " 
of  love,  which  inclines  the  human  will  to  merito- 
rious acts.  Grace  is  ''  a  principle  cooperating " 
with  the  will.  With  such  cooperation,  man  would 
have  to  be  supposed  capable  of  performing  meri- 
torious acts  ex  soils  naturalUms,  which  would  be  a 
Pelagian  assimiption.  There  must  be  a  super- 
natural form  imprinting  its  character  upon  human 
action,  without  forcing  it  and  thus  taking  away 
all  merit;  and  through  this  **  habit  "  not  only  the 
single  act  but  the  whole  man  becomes  acceptable  to 
God. 

Like  most  medieval  theologians,  Scotus  consid- 
ered the  imparting  of  grace  as  inseparably  attached 
to  the  sacraments,  which  are  given  to  men  in  vir- 
tue of  the  Passion  of  Christ  as  the  **  most  perfect 
meritorious  cause  of  grace."  Apart  from  the  gen- 
eral questions  as  to  the  nature  of  sacraments,  the 
most  interesting  thing  in  his  treatment  is  his  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  between  the  divine  and  earthly 
factors  in  the  sacraments.  Since  the 
9.  The  Sac-  grace  which  is  imparted  to  man  by  a 

raments.  sacrament  can  only  come  into  being 
through  a  creative  act,  and  creation 
in  that  sense  is  impossible  to  man,  it  follows  that 
the  gift  of  grace  in  the  sacrament  is  the  result  of 
the  direct  operation  of  God,  not  of  priestly  action. 
On  their  human  or  external  side,  the  sacraments 
are  symbolic  acts,  which  typify  the  accompanying 
divine  operation  within  the  soul.  But  these  sym- 
bols are  sure  and  operative,  since  God  has  promised 
to  accompany  their  use  with  the  effect  which  they 
symbolize.  He  thus  defines  a  sacrament  as  "  a 
symbol  cognizable  by  the  senses,  efficaciously  signi- 
fying by  divine  institution  the  grace  of  God  or  the 
effect  of  God's  gracious  operation,  ordained  for  the 
salvation  of  man  in  this  life."  There  can  then  be  no 
question  of  an  indwelling  of  supernatural  power 
in  the  sacraments;  they  are  not  in  themselves 
"  causes  of  grace,",  but  can  be  so  called  only  be- 
cause the  symbols  are  secure  evidences  of  the  cor- 
responding operations  of  grace,  while  God's  will  is 
the  sole  cause  of  grace,  which  he  creates  directly 
in  the  soul.  This  view  had  already  been  clearly 
stated  by  Bonaventiira,  and  through  Scotus  it 
came  to  dominate  the  theology  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages. 

The  historical  importance  of  the  general  teach- 
ing of  Scotus  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  He 
brought  the  scholastic  method  to  its  highest  point. 
His  brilliant  dialectic,  his  acuteness  of  insight,  the 
earnestness  of  his  criticism,  and  the  carefulness  of 
his  demonstration  set  an  example  which  has  sel- 
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dom  been  equaled  by  his  followers.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  authority  he  gave  it  a  different  bearing 
from  that  which  it  had  had  with  the  older  scholastics; 
it  became  a  positive  ecclesiastical  law,  from  which 
no  deviation  could  be  tolerated,  and 

10.  The  this  legal  conception  of  orthodoxy 
Importance  marked  out  the  line  in  which  the  later 
of  Scotus.  nominalist  theology  followed.  Ac- 
cording to  his  idea  of  God,  all  that  is 
must  be  referred  to  the  absolutely  free  will  of  the 
Creator;  and  the  task  of  learning  is  therefore  not  the 
working  out  of  what  is  rationally  necessary  but  the 
determination  of  that  which  is  positively  ordained 
by  God.  This  is  particularly  true  of  theology, 
which,  embracing  a  number  of  contingent  disposi- 
tions of  God,  has  to  deal  with  a  peculiar  range  of 
facts.  This  explains  Scotus's  feeling  for  the  pai^ 
ticular  and  the  individual,  as  well  as  the  free  skep- 
tical spirit  in  which  he  approaches  tradition.  Chaiv 
acterizing  God  as  Will,  and  finding  the  essence  of 
man's  nature  also  in  his  Will  he  naturally  empha- 
sizes the  individual  and  his  freedom  in  his  view  of 
humanity.  Thus  by  his  sharp  criticism  of  tradi- 
tional theories  and  by  his  bold  creation  of  new  terms 
and  combinations,  he  set  forces  at  work  in  the 
domain  of  theology  which  did  much  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  still  more  thoroughgoing  criticism  of 
the  Reformers. 

His  works  are  best  consulted  in  the  relatively 
complete  edition  of  his  fellow  Franciscan  Wadding 
(12  vols.,  Lyons,  1639),  or  the  new  one  (26  vols., 
Paris,  1891-95),  which,  however,  marks  no  very 
notable  advance  over  Wadding.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  great  commentary  on  the  "  Sen- 
tences "  known  as  the  Opus  Oxoniense  (vols. 
viii.-xxi.    of  the   Paris   edition);     of 

II.  His     this  the  Reportata  Pariaiensia  (vols. 

Works.  xxii.-xxiv.)  is  an  abridgment.  Of 
the  remaining  works  a  large  part  con- 
sists of  commentaries  on  various  treatises  of  Aris- 
totle, including  the  "Physics,"  "Metaphysics," 
"Meteorologies,"  "Refutations,"  and  "Of  the 
Soul."  His  logical  works  of  which  the  Grammatica 
Spectdaiiva  is  the  most  important,  are  also  largely 
based  on  those  of  Aristotle  and  on  the  Isagoge  of 
Porphyry.  Others  are  entitled  Thearemata,  Dis- 
pviaiiones  avbtUisaiiruB,  Condusiones  metaphysiccB 
(whose  authenticity  is  questioned  by  some),  and 
the  QucBstiones  qiuxilibeialea  (vols,  xxv.-xxvi.). 
Of  the  exegetical  and  homiletical  works  mentioned 
by  Wadding,  no  trace  has  yet  been  found. 

(R.  Seeberg.) 
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DXTNSTAIf,  SAINT:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  near  Glastonbury  (5  m.  s.  of  Wells,  Somerset) 
probably  in  925;  d.  at  Canterbury  May  19,  988. 
He  was  of  noble  family  and  related  to  Elphege  of 
Winchester  and  other  bishops.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  from  Irish  scholars  in  the  abbey 
of  Glastonbury,  but  his  distinguished  birth  and 
rich  personal  endowments  led  to  his  being  sum- 
moned to  the  court  by  King  Athelstan  while  still  a 
lad.  Stories  of  his  visions  and  dreams  point  to 
some  morbid  or  abnormal  nervous  condition.  His 
fondness  for  heathen  poetry  and  study  of  incanta- 
tions was  made  a  ground  of  accusation  against  him, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  he  suffered  physical  ill 
treatment  and  was  driven  from  the  court.  His 
kinsman.  Bishop  Elphege,  received  him  at  Win- 
chester and,  after  a  period  of  reluctance  on  Dun- 
stan's  part,  made  him  a  monk. 

He  now  returned  to  Glastonbury  (942?)  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Fathers,  finding  also  occupation  and  amusement 
in  painting,  music,  and  working  in  metals.  Bells, 
crosses,  and  many  small  articles  were  long  shown  in 
Glastonbury  as  his  workmanship.  He  is  said  to 
have  adopted  an  ascetic  life  and  to  have  built  with 
his  own  hands  a  small  cell  '*  more  like  a  grave  than 
a  human  dwelling-place, ''  which  served  him  as 
living-room,  oratory,  and  workshop.  He  was 
again  summoned  to  the  court  by  King  Edmund, 
only  to  be  again  expelled;  but  the  almost  miracu- 
lous escape  of  the  king  from  great  danger  while 
hunting  softened  his  mind  and  led  to  Dunstan's 
being  recalled  and  made  abbot  of  Glastonbury 
(c.  946,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one).  The  buildings 
were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  true  monastic  life 
had  died  out,  lay  brothers  had  taken  the  place  of 
monks,  and  the  crown  had  seized  upon  the  rights 
of  patronage  and  the  estates.  Dunstan's  innova- 
tions were  rather  a  new  foundation  than  a  reforma- 
tion. With  generous  support  from  the  king  he 
built  up  an  institution  which  was  more  of  a  school 
than  a  Benedictine  community,  though  his  compan- 
ions wore  monk's  garb.  From  it  went  forth  arch- 
bishops and  clergy  of  all  sorts,  who  founded  and 
ruled  monasteries,  disseminated  Dunstan's  teach- 
ing, and  instructed  the  young.  Glastonbury  be- 
came the  center  of  a  monastic  reform  in  Britain, 
which  culminated  in  the  complete  establishment 
of  the  Benedictine  rule  (though  not  tUl  after  Dun- 
stan's  return  from  Blandigny;  see  below),  carried 
through  by  Dunstan  himself  in  milder  form,  by  his 
followers  with  more  rigor. 

After  Edmund's  murder  (946)  Dunstan  became 
chief  advisor  and  treasurer  of  King  Edred,  who  had 
probably  been  his  playmate  at  Athelstan's  court. 
The  young  and  physically  weak  king  owed  much  to 
Dunstan's  wise  counsel,  and  the  final  suppression 
of  a  revolt  in  Northumbria  was  largely  the  work 
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of  the  energetic  minister.  Edred  promoted  Dun- 
stan's  plans  for  monastic  reform  and  wished  to 
make  him  bishop  of  Crediton  in  Devonshire  (953), 
but  Dunstan  declined  because  he  had  not  attained 
the  canonical  age  and  wished  to  remain  by  the 
king.  A  divine  revelation  is  said  to  have  fore- 
told him  of  the  impending  sudden  death  of  his 
royal  friend  (955),  and  he  interred  the  body  at  Win- 
chester with  great  honor.  Dunstan's  enemies  pre- 
vailed with  the  new  king,  Edwy,  and  he  fled  to 
Flanders  to  the  monastery  of  Blandigny ,  near  Ghent. 
It  was  here  that  he  gained  his  full  knowledge  of 
the  Benedictine  rule.  A  revolt  against  Edwy  fol- 
lowed in  England,  Dimstan's  friends  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  in  957  he  was  recalled.  The  young 
king,  Edgar,  made  him  bishop  of  Worcester  the 
same  year,  in  959  also  bishop  of  London,  and  finally 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  consecrated 
Oct.  21,  959,  and  in  960  received  the  pallium  from 
Pope  John  XII.  in  Rome,  where  his  liberality  and 
piety  were  much  praised.  As  archbishop  he  filled 
his  suffragan  sees  with  his  adherents,  pushed  on  the 
monastic  reform,  and  substituted  monks  for  secular 
cleigy,  having  in  all  these  measures  the  support  of 
the  king  and  an  influential  party.  It  is  said  that 
he  founded  forty  new  monasteries  and  filled  them 
in  part  with  French  monks.  With  other  bishops 
be  crowned  Edgar  at  Bath  in  973,  and  with  wise 
statecraft  he  acted  as  chief  minister  during  Edgar's 
successful  and  orderly  reign.  In  the  disorders 
which  followed  Edgar's  death  (975),  during  which 
the  archbishop  crowned  more  than  one  king,  Dun- 
stan's  party  finally  prevailed.  In  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  returned  to  his  early  artistic  avocations, 
and  took  much  interest  in  church  building  and  in 
education;  his  old  zeal  for  religion  and  charity 
continued  imabated.  On  the  whole  he  presents 
the  picture  of  a  man  of  piety,  himself  eager  to 
leam  and  anxious  to  teach  others,  also  of  an  able 
statesman.  Laws  of  his  time,  particularly  under 
Edgar,  show  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  church 
ordinances  bear  marks  of  his  mild  hand.  No  gen- 
uine literary  works  of  Dunstan's  are  preserved. 
He  was  buried  in  his  church,  not  at  Glastonbury, 
as  asserted  later.  A  cycle  of  legends  and  wonders 
soon  grew  up  about  his  memory.  H.  Hahn. 

BrBuoGRAPHT:  Sources  for  biography  are  the  Vita,  in- 
cluding one  by  a  contemporary  prieat  (signed  B),  that 
by  Adelard  of  Ghent  (1006-11  a.d.).  and  one  by  Osbem 
(a  contemporary  of  Lanfranc),  are  collected  in  ASB, 
May.  IT.  34^384,  in  MPL^  cxxxvii.,  cxxxix.,  olix.,  and 
with  other  documents,  ed.  W.  Stubbs,  in  MemoriaU  of 
8l  Dunttan,  RoiU  Serist,  No.  63,  London,  1874.  These 
are  supplemented  by  the  Dunstan  Sago,  ed.  G.  Vigfusson, 
Eng.  transl.  by  G.  W.  Dasent,  RoUa  Seriea,  London, 
1S87-94.  Further  soiu'ces  are  indicated  in  T.  D.  Hardy, 
DtMcripUve  Cataloffue  of  MateriaU  relating  to  the  Hi»t,  of 
Great  Britain,  RofU  Series,  No.  26,  i.  2,  pp.  594-609,  ib. 
1862.  As  sources  consult  also:  D.  Wilkins,  ConcUia 
Magna  Britannica  .  .  .  440-^717,  4  vols.,  London, 
1737:  Codex  diplomoHeus  avi  Sazoniei,  ed.  J.  M.  Kem- 
ble,  6  Tols.,  ib.  1839.  For  more  modem  treatment  con- 
sult: Engelhardt,  Dissertatio  de  Dunstano,  Erlalngen, 
1834;  W.  Robinson,  Life  of  St.  Dunstan,  London,  1844; 
W.  F.  Hook.  Lives  of  Ae  Archbishops  of  CanHa^iviry,  vol. 
i.,  ib.  1860;  DNB,  xvi.  221-230. 

DUIVSTER,  HEITRT:  First  president  of  Har- 
vard College;  b.  probably  at  Bury  (8  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Manchester )y  Lancashire,  England,  1609  (said  to 
haTe  been  baptized  Nov.  26,  1609;  cf.  Tht  Nation, 


Ixxxiv.,  1907,  p.  9);  d.  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 
1659.  After  studying  at  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1630;  M.A.,  1634),  he  took  orders; 
in  1640  he  came  to  America  to  escape  High-church 
tyranny.  On  Aug.  27  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  president  of  Harvard,  and  held  this 
position  till  Oct.  24,  1654,  when  he  was  forced  to 
resign  on  account  of  his  antipedobaptist  views 
(see  Baptists,  11.,  1,  §  4).  He  then  removed  to 
Scituate,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  ministry 
till  his  death.  For  the  public  proclamation  re- 
garding infant  baptism,  which  had  caused  his 
retirement  from  Harvard,  he  was  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  and  sentenced  to  a  public  admonition; 
and  later  he  was  presented  to  this  body  for  failure 
to  baptize  one  of  his  children.  He  did  much  to 
give  standing  to  Harvard,  and  was  greatly  es- 
teemed for  his  piety  and  learning.  He  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  when  Eliot,  Welde,  and 
Mather  prepared  the  "  Bay  Psalm  Book "  (q.v.) 
they  submitted  the  work  to  him  for  revision. 

Bibliooraprt:  J.  Chaplin,  Life  of  Henry  Dunster,  Boston, 
1872;  the  historiefl  of  Harvard  by  B.  Pierce,  Cambridge, 
1833,  J.  Quincy.  Boston,  1840,  and  S.  A.  Eliot,  ib.  1848; 
W.  B.  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  PtUpU^  i.  125- 
126.  New  York.  1859:  DNB,  xvi.  231-232. 

DUPANLOUP,  dti"ptth'au',  FELDC  AUTOINE 
PHILIBERT:  French  prelate;  b.  at  St.  F^lix,  14  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Ghamb^ry,  Jan.  3,  1802;  d.  at  the  Chateau 
Lacombe,  near  Grenoble,  Oct.  11,  1878.  He  was 
ordained  priest  at  Paris  in  1825.  In  1841  he  re- 
ceived a  professorship  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  1849  the 
bishopric  of  Orleans,  and  in  1854  he  became  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  As  a  writer  and 
speaker  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  clergy.  He  belonged 
to  a  liberal  group,  opposing  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility,  but  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
Vatican  Council  in  1870.  In  1871  he  was  a  deputy 
to  the  National  Assembly,  where  he  allied  himself 
with  the  clerical  right,  and  in  1875  he  was  elected 
a  life-senator.  He  aided  in  Broglie's  attempt  at  a 
clerical  reaction  in  1877,  establishing  a  paper.  La 
Defense,  in  the  interest  of  the  movement.  Among 
his  numerous  writings  may  be  mentioned:  Manuel 
des  caUcfiismes  (Paris,  1832);  De  VidueaHon  (3 
vols.,  1850-62);  (Euvree  choisies  (4  vols.,  1861);  De 
la  haute  Education  intellectueUe  (3  vols.,  1870). 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  Lagrange,  Vie  de  Mgr.  Dupahloup,  3 
vols..  Paris,  1883-84,  Eng.  transl..  2  vols..  London,  1885; 
F.  A.  P.  de  Falloux.  L'Svtque  d'OrlSans,  Paris,  1879; 
J.  Pougeoin,  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  sa  vie  publique  et  privfe, 
see  auvres,  ib.  1870;  C.  Hartwig,  Die  Erziehungsprinsi- 
pien  DupanJUmps,  Leipsic.  1884 

DU  PERRON,  da  pa"rBh'  (DUPERRON), 
JACQUES  DAVY:  French  cardinal  and  author; 
b.  near  Bern  Nov.  25, 1556;  d.  at  Batignolles  (now 
part  of  Paris)  Sept.  5,  1618.  He  was  the  son 
of  Reformed  parents,  and  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion from  his  father.  Presented  at  the  French 
court  at  an  early  age,  he  gained  the  favor  of  Henry 
III.,  and  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  took  orders  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  who  ap- 
pointed him  Bishop  of  Evreux  in  1591,  and  it  was 
he  who,  together  with  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  sought 
and  obtained  absolution  for  the  king  at  Rome  in 
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1595.  At  this  same  time  the  pope  consecrated 
him  to  his  bishopric,  and  he  thereupon  devoted 
himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  Reformed.  In 
1604  Du  Perron  became  cardinal,  and  two  years 
later  was  made  Grand  Almoner  of  France  and  arch- 
bishop of  Sens.  In  1604  he  was  invited  by  Clem- 
ent VIII.  to  take  part  in  the  conferences  of  the 
Congregatio  de  auxUiis  on  Molinism,  and  he  also 
labored  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  pope  and  the 
republic  of  Venice.  He  became  still  more  promi- 
nent at  the  Synod  of  Paris  in  1612,  which  con- 
demned the  De  ecdenastica  et  politica  potestate  of 
Edmond  Richer,  and  at  the  assembly  of  the  Ea- 
tates  at  Paris  in  1614-15,  where  he  vainly  sought 
to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  canons  and  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  His  writings  were  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1620-22  in  three  folio  volumes, 
the  first  containing  his  Traiti  sur  Veucharistie,  di- 
rected primarily  against  Du  Plessis-Momay;  the 
second  comprising  his  controversy  with  James  I. 
of  England,  who  had  asserted  that  the  Anglican 
Church  formed  part  of  the  Church  Catholic;  and 
the  third  including  briefer  controversial  works  and 
the  articles  drawn  up  for  the  conversion  of  the 
sister  of  Henry  IV.  (C.  Pfender.  ) 

Bibuoorapht:  P.  Feret,   Le  Cardinal  Du  Ptrron,  Paris, 
1877;  Pwrroniana,  GeiMTa,  1667. 

DU  PIN,  dttpad'  (DUPm),  LOUIS  ELLIES: 
French  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  historian;  b. 
at  Paris  June  17,  1657;  d.  there  June  6,  1719.  He 
was  a  scion  of  a  noble  Norman  family,  and  received 
a  thorough  education,  becoming  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne  in  1684.  Two  years  later  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  chief  work,  the  Biblioihkque  unir 
verselle  des  aiUeurs  eccUsiaatiquea,  which  brought 
its  author  into  conflict  with  the  clergy  and  es- 
pecially with  Bossuet  on  account  of  its  rational- 
istic tone.  Under  the  threat  of  a  rigid  censorship 
he  retracted  his  views,  but  could  not  save  his  book 
from  suppression  by  the  Parliament  of  1683.  It 
was  continued,  however,  under  the  new  title  Nou- 
velle  bibliothiqite  des  atUeure  eccUsiastiquea,  and  in 
this  form  reached,  with  the  supplements,  sixty-one 
octavo  voliunes  (original  ed.,  58  vols.,  Paris,  1686- 
1704;  Eng.  transl.  by  W.  Wotton,  17  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1693-1707).  Involved  in  the  controversy 
over  the  bull  Unigenitus  and  accused  of  being  a 
Jansenist  and  a  signer  of  the  ''  Case  of  Conscience," 
he  was  banished  to  Chatellerault,  and  although  he 
was  permitted  to  return  after  a  second  retraction, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  resume  his  activity  as  a 
teacher  at  the  Coll^  de  France.  During  the  re- 
gency he  corresponded  with  William  Wake,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  union  of  the  An- 
glican and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  and  all  his 
papers  were  accordingly  confiscated  in  Feb.,  1719, 
at  the  order  of  Dubois.  He  likewise  took  part  in 
the  attempt  to  unite  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  made  when  Peter  the  Great  visited  Paris 
in  1717. 

As  a  Gallican  canonist  Du  Pin  wrote  his  De  an- 
tiqua  ecclesicB  diaciplina  diaaertationea  historicce 
(Paris,  1686)  and  his  Traiti  de  la  puiseance  eccl^- 
aiastiqxie  et  temporelle  (1707),  the  latter  a  detailed 
commentary  on  the  four  theses  of  the  Gallican 
clergy.     Among  his  numerous  other  works  special 


mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  Diuerta" 
Hon  prUiminaire,  ou  proUgomhiee  sur  la  Bible  (2 
vols.,  1699;  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London,  1699- 
1700);  Bibliothique  untverselle  des  kistoriens  (Am- 
sterdam, 1708;  E2ng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London, 
1709);  Histaire  de  Viglise  en  abr^i  (Paris,  1712; 
Eng.  transl.,  4  vols.,  London,  1715-16);  MHhode 
pour  Hudier  la  ihtologie  (1716;  E2ng.  transl.,  Lon- 
don, 1720);  and  his  editions  of  Optatus  (Paris, 
1700)  and  of  the  writings  of  Johann  Gerson  (1703). 
He  wrote  with  extraordinary  ease,  skill,  and  taste, 
but  was  lacking  in  depth.  (C.  Pfender.) 

Bibxjookapht:  Du  Pin'i  notes  upon  his  life  and  writincs 
are  in  the  NouvtlU  biblioA^qus,  xix.  176-253.  Consult: 
Nio^ron,  Mhnoirea^  ii.  25-28;  L.  O.  Miciiftwrt.  Biograpkia 
univ0r9M9,  roL  xii.,  45  vols.,  Paris,  1843-66. 

DU  PLESSIS-MORNAT,  dtt"ple8"si'-m6r"n6',  PHI- 
LIPPE. 

Early  Life  and  Education  (f  1). 

First  Public  Senrioea.  150»-77  (f  2). 

Enters  Service  of  Henry  of  Navarre  (f  3). 

Defense  of  Henry's  Claim  to  the  Suoeession  (§  4). 

Activities  as  Governor  of  Saumur  (f  5). 

His  Great  Polemic  ((  6). 

His  Influence  and  Importance  (f  7). 

Philippe  Du  Plessis-Momay  (called  also  Philippe 
de  Momay,  Seigneur  du  Plessis-liarly,  Baron  of 
La  For^t-sur-Sdvre),  French  Protestant  states- 
man, soldier,  theologian,  and  controversialist;  b. 
at  Buhy  (Normandy)  Nov.  5,  1549;  d.  at  La 
Fordt-sur-S^vre  (Poitou)  Nov.  11,  1623.  He  was 
destined  for  the  priesthood,  and  at  an  eariy  age 
was  sent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  lisieuz 
at  Paris  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  mother  had  been 
won  over  to  the  practise,  though  not  to  the  public 
acknowledgment,  of  the  Reformed  faith.  In  1559 
the  father  died,  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  which 
was  now  openly  professed  by  the  widow  and  her 
children.  Momay  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Paris 
for  a  number  of  years,  then,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  war  of  religion  in  1567,  he  made  ready  to 
join  the  Huguenot  forces  under  Cond6,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  canying  out  his  intention  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  A  poem  on  the  horrors  of  civil 
strife,  composed  at  this  time  and  ad- 
X.  Early  dressed  to  the  Cardinal  of  Chatillon, 
Life  and  gained  him  the  friendship  of  that 
Education,  prelate,  at  whose  advice  he  undertook 
in  1568  a  long  journey  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  his  education  under  the  best 
foreign  teachers.  Through  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  and  England  he  traveled,  devoting 
his  time  with  charactenstio  seriousness  of  purpose 
to  linguistic  and  juridical  studies,  acquainting  him- 
self with  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  social  life  and 
the  great  men  of  the  different  countries,  and  pre- 
serving the  results  of  his  observations  in  a  care- 
fully kept  diary. 

At  Cologne  he  came  into  contact  with  Dutch 
refugees,  whose  accounts  of  Alva's  rule  stirred 
the  ardent  young  Protestant  to  vehement  hatred 
against  Roman  Catholic  Spain  and  convinced  him 
of  the  unity  of  interests  between  the  adherents  of 
the  Reformed  faith  in  Frapce  and  Holland.  Two 
pamphlets  addressed  to  the  Dutch  people,  exhorting 
them  to  cast  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  gained  him  the 
attention  and  friendship  of  William  the  Silent.    Co- 
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ligny,  too,  discerned  the  splendid  promise  of  his  tal- 
ents, and  a  memorial  composed  by  Du  Plessis,  urging 
the  expediency  of  rendering  aid  to  the  Dutch  prov- 
inces, was  laid  by  the  great  admiral  before  Charles 
IX.  He  narrowly  escaped  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  with  great  difficulty  made  his 
way  to  England,  where  he  remained 

2.  First  till  the  end  of  1573,  acting  for  a  time 
Public      as  the  agent  of  William  the   Silent 

Services,    and  the  Duke  of  AlenQon  and  Anjou. 

1569-77.  Summoned  by  La  Noue  to  France,  he 
took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  Huguenot 
attempt  at  Saint  Germain  in  Mar.,  1574,  was  de- 
feat-ed  at  Nantes,  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Louis  of  Nassau,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Dormans  in  Oct.,  1575,  but  escaped  recog- 
nition and,  ransomed  for  a  small  sum,  took  up  his 
residence  at  S^dan.  There  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Charlotte  Arbaleste,  a  young  widow  of 
deeply  pious  character  and  an  ardent  Huguenot, 
whom  he  married  in  Jan.,  1576.  It  was  character- 
istic of  her  that  she  requested  a  literaiy  disserta- 
tion as  a  marriage  gift,  and  Du  Plessis  accordingly 
composed  his  Discours  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mart  (Lau- 
sanne, 1576;  Eng.  transl.  Discourse  of  Life  and 
Death f  by  Edward  Aggas,  London,  1577,  six  later 
editions). 

In  the  sixth  civil  war,  which  broke  out  in  1577, 
Du  Plessis  took  little  share.  La  Noue  had  pre- 
sented him  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  sent  him  on 
a  mission  to  England,  where  he  remained  for 
more  than  a  year,  composing  his  TraiU  de  Vigliee 
London,  1578;  Eng.  transl.  A  Treatise  of  the 
Church,  by  L  Feilde,  1579,  2d  ed.,  1581).  From 
1578  to  1582,  with  the  exception  of 

3.  Enters    a  brief  sojourn  in  England,  he  rep- 

Senrice  resented  the  interests  of  Henry  of 
of  Henry  of  Navarre  in  the  Netherlands,  residing 

Navarre,  at  Antwerp,  and,  after  1580  at  Ghent. 
In  the  latter  city  he  completed  an 
ambitious  theological  work,  the  TraiU  de  la  veriU 
de  la  religion  chritienne  contre  les  Ath^es,  Epicu- 
riens,  Payens,  Juifs,  Mahumedistes,  et  autres  Infi- 
ddes  (Antwerp,  1581;  Eng.  transl.  A  Works  Con- 
cerning the  Treymesse  of  the  Christian  Religion^  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  A.  Golding,  London,  1587,4th 
ed.,  1617).  In  1582  he  was  recalled  to  France  by 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  from  that  time  dates 
the  friendship  between  the  two  that  was  to  last 
until  Henry's  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
With  consummate  energy  and  fine  literary  talents 
he  became  Henry's  mouthpiece  and  public  defender. 
He  was  his  most  trusted  counselor  and  a  fearless, 
though  respectful,  critic  where  he  believed  the 
prince  untrue  to  himself.  His  presence  at  court 
was  felt  in  a  general  chastening  of  manners,  and  a 
raonument  of  his  peculiar  part  in  this  friendship 
was  the  remarkable  essay,  Rkglemeni  de  la  fa^on  de 
rirre,  composed  for  the  king  in  Jan.,  1583.  In  the 
differences  existing  between  the  heads  of  the 
Huguenot  party  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  Du  Plessis 
acted  as  a  mediator.  At  the  Synod  of  Vitr6  in  May, 
1583,  suspicion  of  Henry's  ambitions  was  rife 
among  the  delegates,  whose  views  were  largely 
tinged  with  the  spirit  of  Calvinistic  democracy; 
Du  Plessis  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
IV.— 3 


agreement  that  a  number  of  deputies  of  the  synod 
should  be  assigned  to  the  presence  of  the  prince 
to  be  consulted  on  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
project  of  a  union  of  the  Protestant  churches  of 
Europe  which  received  some  discussion  at  the  same 
synod  was  very  close  to  his  heart,  and  at  the  syn- 
ods of  Gap  in  1603,  La  Rochelle  in  1607,  and  Ton- 
neins  in  1614  he  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
scheme,  although  he  achieved  not  the  slightest 
success. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  June,  1584, 
brought  Henry  of  Navarre  next  in  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  the  health  of  the  childless  Henry  III. 
was  such  as  to  make  his  death  at  any  moment  a 
probable  event.  By  the  mass  of  the  French  nation 
the  accession  of  a  Protestant  king  was  regarded  as 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  League,  in  alliance 
with  Spain,  entered  on  a  period  of 
4.  Defense  renewed  activity.  In  the  war  of 
of  Henry  ^8  pamphlets  that  ensued,  Du  Plessis 
Claim  to  naturally  appeared  as  the  most  promi- 
the  Sue-  nent  defender  of  the  legitimate  claims 
cession,  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  With  untiring 
energy  he  poured  forth  a  succession 
of  state  documents,  letters,  instructions,  and  for- 
mal aigumentations,  all  expressive  of  devoted 
faith  in  a  prince  to  whom  he  looked  as  the  coming 
disseminator  of  Evangelistic  teaching  throughout 
the  world.  In  the  war  of  the  Three  Henrys  which 
followed  the  Edict  of  Nemours  in  1585,  Du  Plessis 
acted  as  governor  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Montauban  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Coutras 
(Oct.  20,  1587),  Henry's  first  great  victory,  and  in 
the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Saint-Nazaire.  At  the 
political  assembly  of  the  Huguenots  at  La  Rochelle 
in  1588,  he  exercised  his  accustomed  function  of 
mediator  between  Henry  and  the  Protestant  leaders, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  council  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  party 
and  its  representation  at  court.  The  assassination 
of  the  Guises  at  Blois  in  December  of  the  same  year 
led  to  a  temporary  alliance  between  Henry  111.  and 
the  king  of  Navarre  against  the  League,  negotiated 
by  Du  Plessis,  who  received  the  command  of  the 
important  city  of  Saumur,  which  had  been  assigned 
as  a  stronghold  to  the  Huguenots.  He  fought  by 
the  side  of  Henry  of  Navarre  at  Ivry  (March  14, 
1590)  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  made  a  journey  to  England  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  Elizabeth. 

The  resistance  of  the  League  had  convinced 
Henry  of  Navarre  that  the  crown  of  France  was 
not  to  be  gained  so  long  as  he  remained  a  Protes- 
tant, and  the  problem  became  one  merely  of  ren- 
dering his  change  of  religion  as  little  odious  as 
possible.  In  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the 
king's  abjuration  of  the  Huguenot  faith  Du  Plessis 
appears  as  the  victim  of  Henry's  double  dealing. 
Fond  as  he  was  of  theological  disputation,  he  felt 
convinced  that  an  open  debate  on  the  rival  merits 
of  the  warring  confessions,  could  not  but  serve  to 
strengthen  the  king  in  his  hereditary  faith,  and  in 
this  spirit  of  confidence  he  negotiated  with  the 
representative  of  the  League  a  treaty  by  which 
Henry  agreed  to  place  himself  under  Roman  Catho- 
lic instruction  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
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doctrines  of  the  Church.  Too  late  Du  Plessis  dis- 
covered that  his  project  of  a  public  disputation  wbjb 
not  to  be  realized  and  that  Henry  had  used  him 
for  his  own  ends.  The  old  friendship  between  the 
two  was  thereby  destroyed,  and  though  Du  Plessis 
remained  in  Henry's  service  and  was  concerned  in 
many  important  affairs  of  state,  he  was  no  longer  the 
spokesman  of  the  king.  The  loss  of  royal  favor, 
however,  brought  no  end  to  the  active 
5.  Activ-  career  of  Du  Plessis.  As  governor  of 
ities  as  Saumur  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
Governor  of  strengthening  of  the  fortress  and  the 
Saumur.  improvement  of  the  siirrounding  dis- 
trict. With  his  own  means  he  founded 
in  1593  the  Protestant  university  of  Saumur, 
which,  till  its  suppression  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1686, 
was  the  most  important  and  influential  of  Protes- 
tant theological  schools  in  France.  As  arbitrator 
between  the  Huguenots  and  the  king,  he  was  an 
especially  important  figure  during  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
when  the  favor  shown  by  Henry  IV.  to  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  nobles  roused  among  the  Hugue- 
nots fear  of  the  resumption  of  persecution.  At 
the  assembly  of  Nantes  in  1593  the  first  steps  to- 
ward the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  taken  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  Huguenot  demands.  Of  greater 
importance  was  the  Synod  of  Sainte  Foy  in  the 
following  year,  where  the  organization  of  the  Hugue- 
not party  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  formulated  by  Du  Plessis.  Although  he 
took  no  share  in  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  or  in  the  drafting  of  that  document, 
its  provisions  must  be  regarded  as  largely  the 
result  of  his  long  activity  in  the  councils  of  the  king. 
As  the  most  prominent  among  Protestant  states- 
men and  theologians  Du  Plessb  received  at  this 
time  the  nickname  of  the  Huguenot  Pope. 

In  July,  1598,  Du  Plessis  published  at  La  Ro- 
chelleDe  Vinatitutumf  usage  et  doctrine  du  saint  sacr^ 
ment  64  Veucharisiie  enViglise  ancienne  (Eng.  transl.. 
The  Institution  f  Usages  and  Doctrine  of  ^  Holy  Sac- 
rament, London,  1600),  a  work  representing  many 
years  of  labor  and  comprising  in  addition  to  the  main 
attack  on  the  mass,  a  polemic  against  other  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines.  Over  5,000  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures,  the  Church  Fathers,  and  the  medieval 
theologians  constituted  a  formidable  array  of  evi- 
dence and  bore  testimony  to  the  learning  of  its 
author.  It  was  regarded  not  only  as 
6.  His  a  monumental  apology  for  the  Re- 
Great  formed  faith,  but  as  the  reply  of  the 
Polemic.  Protestants  to  the  king's  conversion. 
The  Roman  Curia  and  the  Sorbonne 
expressed  their  condemnation  of  the  work  and  many 
rejoinders  were  published.  In  1600  Davy  Duperron, 
bishop  of  Evreux,  formulated  the  charge  against 
Du  Plessis  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  citations 
adduced  by  him  were  either  entirely  false  or  incor- 
rectly quoted.  Du  Plessis  thereupon  challenged 
his  critic  to  a  public  disputation  which  occurred  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  court  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  on  May  4,  1600.  Du  Plessis,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  not  made  use  of  the  best  editions  in  com- 
piling his  references  and  was,  moreover,  unequal 
in  theological  learning  and  dialectic  to  his  opponent; 


but  what  principaUy  led  to  the  tatter's  triimiph 
was  the  disingenuous  action  of  the  authorities  in 
allowing  Du  Plessis  a  single  night  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  side  of  the  case.  Deeply  humiliated  by 
the  result  of  the  disputation,  Du  Plessis  retired  to 
Saimiur,  where  he  busied  himself  with  the  recasting 
of  his  work,  which,  sanctioned  by  a  general  synod, 
appeared  in  a  second  edition  at  Saumur  in  1604. 

The  death  of  his  only  son  in  1605  and  that  of 
his  wife  in  the  following  year  were  severe  blows, 
although  they  did  not  draw  him  away  from  the 
sphere  of  active  church  politics.  After  the  assas- 
sination of  Henry  IV.  (1610),  he  persevered  in  his 
attitude  of  loyalty  to  the  royal  house 
7.  His  In-  notwithstanding  the  machinations  of 
fluence  the  regent  Mary  de'  Medici  against  the 
and  Im-  Huguenots.  His  influence  was  still 
portance.  exerted  for  peace,  and  when  Cond^ 
took  up  arms  in  1615,  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  restraining  the  majority  of  the  Prot- 
estants from  resorting  to  violence.  The  court 
showed  little  gratitude.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  religious  war  of  1621  Du  Plessis,  in  spite 
of  his  well-known  pacific  attitude,  was  de- 
prived of  his  governorship  of  Saumur.  Wounded 
in  spirit  and  half-blind,  he  retired  to  his  castle  of 
La  For^t-sur-S^vre  where  he  died  two  years  later. 
His  principal  works,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned above,  were  as  follows:  LaerimtE  (Paris, 
1606;  Eng.  transl.  by  J.  Healey,  London,  1609), 
a  threnody  on  the  death  of  his  son;  Le  mysthre 
dHniquiUf  c^est  d  dire,  Vhistoire  de  la  papatUS  (Saumur, 
1611;  Eng.  transl..  The  Mysterie  of  Iniquitie  that  is 
Historie  of  the  Papacie,  by  S.  Lennard,  London, 
1612);  vidDiscourset  meditations  chrHiennes  (3  vols., 
Saumur  and  La  For^t,  1609-24).  His  religious 
writings  show  no  original  contributions  in  the  field 
of  theology;  he  was  too  much  the  polemist  to  be 
the  pioneer.  His  importance  rests  rather  in  the 
multifarious  activities  of  his  eventful  life  and  in  the 
high  example  he  set  of  unselfish  and  steadfast  devo- 
tion to  a  cause  of  the  merits  of  which  he  was  thor- 
oughly convinced.  (Theodor  ScHorrt.) 

Bibuogbapht:  The  Souroes  are:  D.  Lioquea,  Hittoirt  <U 
la  vie  de  .  .  .  Phiiippe  de  Momay,  Leyden,  1647; 
MSmoiree  et  eorreepondance  ,  .  .  de  la  FotUenelU,  Tob. 
i.-xii.,  Paris,  1824-25;  earlier  collectiona  of  MSmoiree 
appeared  at  La  Fordt,  1624-52,  and  Amsterdam,  1652- 
1653;  a  oomplete  collection  of  the  letters  is  a  desidera^ 
turn.  The  best  account  of  the  life  is  in  £.  St&helin. 
Der  UebeririU  .  .  .  Heinrich*e  IV.  .  .  .  zvr  kalholiechen 
KinAe,  Basel.  1856;  for  English  readers.  H.  M.  Baird, 
The  Huguenote  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  New  York,  1886. 
is  venr  valuable  and  is  detailed.  Consult  also:  G.  de 
Felice,  Hiet.  de  proieetante  de  France,  Paris,  1850;  E.  and 
£.  Haag,  La  Prance  Proieetante,  vol.  vii.  ib.  1857;  P.  de 
Felice.  Lee  Proieetante  d^autrefoie,  4  vols..  Paris,  1897- 
1002.  His  literary  activity  is  well  characterised  in  A. 
Savous,  Studee  littirairee  eitr  lee  icrivaine  de  la  Reforma- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1841. 

DURAITD,  dtt-rand',  OF  SAINT  P0nR9AIN,  pOr  san. 

His  Life  (f  1).  His  Doctrine  of  the   Sacra- 

Independenoe  as  a  Thinker  ments  (15). 

(i  2).  His  Siffnificanoe  as  a  Teacher 

Philosophical  Position  (§  3).  (§  6). 
His  Theology  (i  4). 

Durand  of  Saint  Pour^ain  (Durandus  de  Sancto 
Porciano),  scholastic  theologian,  bishop  of  Meaux, 
was  bom  at  Saint  Pouryain  (85  m.  xlw.  of  Lyons)  in 
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Auveigne,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; d.  at  Meaux  (28  m.  e.  of  Paris)  Sept.  10, 1334. 
He  entered  the  Dominican  order  as  early  as  1303. 
In  1312  he  was  made  a  licentiate  and  was  called 
to  Avignon  as  lector  curia  and  magister  S,  Pcdatii, 

and  remained  there  for  some  time.  In 
I.  ffis  Life.   1317  he  was  made  a  bishop,  in  1326 

bishop  of  Meaux.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  was  in  opposition  to  John  XXII. 
00  account  of  his  teaching  of  the  visio  beoHfica,  and 
a  judicium  magistrorum  theologies  in  curia  existen- 
iium  declared  eleven  of  his  articles  objectionable. 
Of  his  writings  one  only  has  importance,  the  com- 
prehensive commentary  on  the  "  Sentences  "  of 
Peter  Lombard,  which  he  commenced,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  while  a  young  man  and  finished 
in  his  old  age. 

In  the  controveisy  between  the  scientific  tend- 
encies of  his  time,  Durand  occupied  an  independ- 
ent critical  position  and  adhered  to  no  school- 
authority,  a  position  for  which  he  obtained  the 
name  of  Doctor  resoluHssimiuf.  To  be  sure,  dogmatic 
statements  which  had  become  authoritative  in  the 
Church  are  without  question  authoritative  for 
him,  but  he  distinguishes  clearly  between  that 
which  is  really  an  ecclesiastical  statement  and  that 

which  is  commonly  deduced  from  it, 

2.  Inde-     the  former,  not  the  latter,  being  bind- 

paidence  as  ing.    Besides,  the  authority  of  any  in- 

a  Hunker,  dividual  teacher  must  yield  to  good 

contrary  reasons.  Especially  is  this 
true  (as  he  states  with  unmistakable  reference  to 
the  colleagues  of  Thomas,  who  would  make  him 
the  absolutely  authoritative  theolc^ian  of  the  order, 
Fraf.  in  9ent.  no.  12)  with  respect  to  every  modem 
teacher,  for  "  every  one  who  dismisses  reason  for 
the  sake  of  human  authority  fails  into  beastly 
unwisdom.*'  Still  more  decided  is  Durand's  posi- 
tion against  extra-ecclesiastical  authorities;  "  it 
is  no  part  of  natural  philosophy  to  know  what 
Aristotle  or  other  philosophers  thought,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  the  essential  thing;  where- 
fore when  Aristotle  deviates  from  the  truth  of  the 
matter  it  is  no  science  to  know  what  Aristotle 
thought,  but  rather  error  "  (Prcef.  in  sent,,  qu.  1, 
no.  6). 

Like  all  theologians  of  that  time,  Durand  has 
his  say  on  the  question  of  universalia.  But  his 
position  is  not  clear  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
commentary  was  composed  during  a  long  period, 
within  which  his  views  underwent  development. 
Hence  Prantl  states  (p.  292)  only  that  he  approaches 
to  nominaiistic  views  and  Baur  (Kirchengeschichte 
dn  MittdaUers,  p.  377),  that  the  premises  of  nom- 
inalism are  found  in  him.  Nevertheless  every  real 
entity  is  to  him  merely  individual  entity  (IL,  dist. 
3,  qu.  3,  no.  9).  To  be  sure  the  general  concepts 
are  not  merely  nothings,  since  they  designate  con- 
gniities  which  are  found  among  different  things; 
but  these  congruities  do  not  go  back  to  something 
really  conunon,  therefore:  "  The  unity  of  a  univer- 
sal in  its  particulars  is  not  a  unity  of  the  thing  but 
a  unity  of  relationship,  just  as  the  entity  is  an  entity 
of  reUtionship "  (I.,  dist.  19,  qu.  4,  no.  10;  cf. 
IL,  dist.  3,  qu.  3,  no.  16 J.  On  this  account  also 
the  much  disputed  question  conoeming  the  prin' 


eipium  individuationis  becomes  to  him  null  and 
void,  because  he  thinks  it  a  simple  matter  of  fact 
that  every  thing  real  proceeds  as  such 
3.  PhUo-  from  the  individual  and  is  individual 
Bophical  (II.,  dist  3,  qu.  3,  no.  15).  From  this 
Position,  point  of  view  Durand  must  be  con- 
sidered a  nominalist,  though  this  is 
not  clear  everywhere.  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  theological  views  of  Durand 
are  to  be  traced  to  his  nominalism,  or  even  to  his 
philosophical  views  in  general,  for  he  does  not  do  it 
himself.  Only  a  certain  corresponding  tendency 
in  his  thinking  on  both  spheres  may  be  admitted. 
Durand  allows  his  views  to  develop  everywhere 
from  a  criticism  of  his  predecessors,  but  this  crit- 
icism, acute  as  it  is,  rests  so  little  on  firm  pervading 
principles  that  a  Durandian  system  can  hardly  be 
spoken  of.  As  a  Dominican  he  started  in  the  first 
place  from  Thomas,  but  in  essential  points  he  freed 
himself  from  Thomism  and  pursued  in  many 
directions  a  like  path  to  Scotus,  without  therefore 
becoming  a  Scotist.  For  example  he  does  not  share 
with  him  the  fundamentally  important  position 
of  the  will  before  intelligence.  On  the  question 
whether  theology  is  to  be  considered  a  science,  he 
deviates  much  from  Thomas  asserting  with  em- 
phasis that  for  most  theological  statements  a  scien- 
tific demonstration  is  impossible;  he  does  not  even 
admit  with  Scotus  the  possibility  of  a  scientifically 
satisfactory  refutation  of  the  contrary  reasons 
(IV.,  dist.  11,  qu.  1,  no.  6).  Further  considerations 
lead  him  to  the  result  that  theology  is  in  no  respect 
a  science  in  the  strict  sense,  but  only  in  the  wider 
sense,  because  one  may  call  science  a  discipline 
which  rests  on  true  propositions,  though  not  evi- 
dent to  the  reasoner.  On  the  whole  in  Durand  may 
be  perceived  a  keen  apprehension  of  the  distinction 
between  faith  and  knowledge.  Thomas  imagined 
that  he  was  able  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between 
both,  since  faith,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  divine  authority 
appeared  to  him  under  the  point  of  view  of  knowl- 
edge, and  indeed  of  a  knowledge  the  certainty  of 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  all  knowledge 
from  natural  reason  (Summaf  p.  I.,  qu.  1,  art. 
8,  ad.  2).  Durand,  however,  says  (II.,  dist.  23,  qu. 
7,  no.  10)  "  there  are  many  conditions  of  knowl- 
edge and  action  in  us  more  certain  and  better 
known  than  faith." 

Characteristic  of  Durand's  morally  serious  but 
religiously  cool  mode  of  Consideration  is  his  answer 
to  the  question  (IV.,  dist.  1,  qu.  7)  "  whether  sin 
should  be  more  hateful  to  the  believer  because  it  is 
offensive  to  God  or  because  it  is  hurtful  to  him- 
self."   The  idea  of  offensa  Dei,  also  that  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  is  here  in  substance  wholly  removed: 
both  are  asserted  of  God  only  secundum  effectum, 
not  secundum  affectum,  and  by  offensa  Dei  must  not 
be  understood  a  displeasure  of  God  in  the  sinner  or 
the  will  to  punish  him,  for  the  expression  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  metaphorical  designation  of  pun- 
ishment itself,  and  originated  by  trans- 
4,  His      ferring  to  God  a  disposition  analogous 
Theology,    to  that  in  which  the  reproving  man 
generally  is.    The  guilt  of  the  siimer  is 
therefore  not  in  the  offensa  Dei,  but  in  the  irregular 
conduct  of  man;  such  a  conduct  is  against  reason, 
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whereas  the  just  punishment  is  not  against  reason, 
and  hence  sin  is  a  greater  evil  and  must  be  hated 
more  than  punishment.  This  is  a  way  of  viewing 
things  which  comes  near  to  that  of  Kant,  but  is 
just  as  far  removed  from  that  of  Anselm  as  from 
that  of  Luther.  No  less  removed  from  Anselm  is 
Durand  also  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
demption through  the  satisfaction  by  the  son  of 
God.  If  Thomas  allowed  it  at  least  relatively, 
Durand  denies  in  the  first  place  all  necessity  for 
God  to  redeem  the  fallen  race,  secondly  also,  if  a 
redemption  was  to  take  place,  the  necessity  of  a 
perfect  satisfaction,  since  God  could  have  refused 
all  satisfaction  or  could  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
lesser  one  (III.,  dist.  20,  qu.  12).  That  not  all  have 
part  in  the  salvation,  and  that  there  exists  a  dif- 
ference between  the  predestined  and  non-pre- 
destined, must  be  assumed  on  the  ground  of  reve- 
lation. For  a  rational  argument  one  may  assert 
with  Thomas  that  in  this  way  in  the  order  of  the 
universe  not  only  the  bonum  misericordicg  but  also 
the  bonum  justitice  punieniis  is  fully  asserted,  but 
Durand  finds  this  reason  not  cogent  because  the 
punitive  justice  is  only  a  relative  good,  in  so  far  as 
it  serves  as  remedy,  for  "  the  universe  were  better 
off  without  guilt  and  punitive  justice  than  with 
them;  just  as  nature  were  better  off  without  sick- 
ness and  medicine  than  with  them ''  (I.,  dist.  41, 
qu.  2,  no.  13). 

Concerning  the  sacraments  Durand  adopted  the 
already  customary  number  seven,  but  he  went  back 
again  to  the  more  ancient  distinction  between  sac- 
raments in  the  narrower  and  wider  sense  and  con- 
sidered marriage  as  a  sacrament  only  in  the  wider 
sense.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  caused 
him,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  great  diffi- 
culties. His  older  contemporary  and  monastic 
colleague,  John  of  Paris,  taught  a  kind  of  consubstan« 
tiation — the  substances  remain  after  the  conse- 
cration but  not  in  proprio  aupposito— 

5.  His  Doc-  he  was  tried  on  that  account  but  died 
trine  of  the  at  Avignon  before  the  trial  was  ended. 

Sacraments.  Durand  is  more  cautious;  he  remarks 
indeed  that  the  reasons  for  the  doc- 
trine are  not  satisfying,  but  he  also  states  that  the 
assimiption  that  the  substance  of  the  elements 
remains  would  remove  many  difficulties  (IV.,  dist. 
11,  qu.  1,  no.  15-17).  Against  all  these  consider- 
ations however  stands  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
to  which  one  must  be  subject.  He  wishes  there- 
fore only  to  oppose  a  certain  form  of  transubstan- 
tiation— the  common  one — according  to  which  a 
complete  change  of  the  substances  takes  place,  and 
tries  to  explain  this  as  conceivable  by  assuming  a 
change  of  the  form  of  the  elements,  whereas  the 
substance  turns  into  the  form  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Taking  all  together  the  importance  of  Durand 
may  thus  be  expressed:  (1)  he  is  a  theologian  of  a 
strictly  ecclesiastico-conservative  tendency,  and 
only  within  these  limits  of  one  com- 

6.  His  Sig-  paratively  more  liberal  (2)  a  somewhat 
nificance  as  larger  freedom  was  made  possible  for 
a  Teacher,   him  by  the  separation  of  the  domains 

of  faith  and  knowledge,  but  even  in 
this  form  he  used  it  in  a  very  moderate  manner. 
(3)  His  talent  is  predominantly  critical,not  produc- 


tive; he  is  stronger  in  critical  reflection  on  the 
points  under  discussion  than  in  the  deeper  appre- 
hension of  the  subjects;  (4)  the  preceding  consid- 
erations taken  together  explain  why  he  was  imable 
to  produce  an  epoch-making  impression.  Such 
could  have  proceeded  mainly  from  the  treatment 
of  the  preliminary  questions  of  theology  and  from 
his  nominalism,  but  in  both  respects  he  was  out- 
stripped by  the  boldness  of  Occam  and,  as  it  were, 
placed  in  the  shade.  (5)  Nevertheless  his  main 
work  has  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  an  authority  on 
account  of  the  excellences  mentioned  above  and  on 
account  of  its  dogmatic  correctness.  Gerson  rec- 
ommended him  b^ide  Thomas,  Bonaventura,  and 
Henry  of  Ghent,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  there 
still  existed  at  Salamanca  a  special  chair  for  Durand. 

S.  M.  Dbutbch. 

Bxblxoobapht:  The  commentary  on  Peter  Lomberd  hu 
)t>een  often  printed;  the  Antwerp  edition  of  1567  is  quoted 
above.  O.  Rasmaldun,  Annales  eedenatUd,  ad.  an. 
1534.  Cologne.  1694-1727;  C.  E.  du  Boulay.  HiMtoria  uni- 
vernUUi*  ParUienM,  iv.  954,  6  vols.,  Paris.  1665-73; 
C.  Oudin,  Commeniariiu  de  Mcriptoribut  eeeUtuB,  vol.  iii., 
Frankfort,  1722;  A.  H.  Bitter.  Gtst^Uhie  der  Philotopku, 
viii.  560  Kiq..  Hamburg.  1845;  idem.  Die  ekruOlidu  Phi- 
lo9ophi9,  i.  712  sqq..  Gdttingen,  1858;  A.  Stdckl.  Qt- 
•ckidU0  der  Philotaphis  d€t  MiUelaUen,  ii.  976-986, 
Mains,  1865;  J.  B.  Ham^u.  De  la  philoaophie  9eoUulique. 
iL  411  sqq.,  Paris.  1850;  idem,  Hiatoirt  dt  la  phUoaopku 
BookuHque,  ii.  2,  pp.  47  sqq..  ib.  1880;  C.  yon  Prantl. 
Oeschichte  der  Logik  im  Abendlande,  iii.  292  sqq..  Leip- 
sic,  1867;  K.  Werner,  TkotnoM  von  Aquino,  iii.  106  sqq.. 
Regensburg,  1859;  idem.  Die  nomintdiaierende  Pifdto- 
logie  dee  epMeren  MittelaUen,  Vienna,  1882;  idem.  Die 
SeholaeHk  de»  epOteren  MittdaUen,  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1883; 
J.  E.  Erdmann.  HieL  of  Philoaophy,  vol.  i..  London. 
1889;  C.  B&wnker.  BeUrlXoe  eur  Geet^iehie  der  PkUomnMe 
dee  MiUelaUer»,  3  toU..  MOnster.  1891-1901. 

DURAITD  OF  TROARN:  Roman  Catholic  ahbot 
of  Troam;  b.  at  Neubourg  (13  m.  n.w.  of  Evreux) 
apparently  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century; 
d.  at  Troam  (5  m.  e.  of  Caen)  Feb.  11,  1088.  He 
entered  a  monastery  in  early  youth,  and  in  1059 
was  appointed  abbot  of  Troam,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  is  noteworthy 
for  his  share  in  the  second  eucharistic  controversy, 
his  De  carport  ei  sanguine  Christi  dating  apparently 
from  about  1054.  In  his  opinion  the  entire  con- 
troversy centered  about  the  question  whether  in 
the  Sacrament  there  was  a  symbol  or  a  true  sub- 
stance, he  himself  maintaining  the  latter  teaching 
as  the  belief  of  the  entire  Catholic  Church.  His 
book  is  noteworthy,  as  showing  the  feeling  that  the 
attacks  of  Berengar  on  the  doctrines  of  Paschasius 
Radbertus  imperiled  the  tmth  of  Christianity,  and 
as  indicating  the  opposition  of  the  older  traditional- 
istic  theologians  to  any  explanation  of  contro- 
verted problems.  In  conformity  with  his  theory 
that  all  difficulties  may  be  solved  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  Church  Fathers,  a  large  portion  of  his 
work  consists  of  compilations  from  such  predeces- 
sors as  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Cas- 
siodorus,  Bede,  Amalarius,  Hincmar,  and  Fulbeit. 
Noteworthy  also  are  his  data  concerning  the  course 
of  the  Berengarian  controversy  from  1050  to  1054. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliooraprt:  The  work  of  Durand  is  appended  to  L. 
d'Achery's  edition  of  Lanfranc,  Paris.  1745,  and  in  MPL, 
cxUx.  Consult:  Hiat.  litUraire  de  France,  viii.  239;  H. 
Sudendorf,  Berengariua  Turonenm,  pp.  2iS  sqq..  Qotha, 
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1850;  G.  Werner,  GeHtert  von  AuriUae,  pp.  171  aqq.. 
Vienna,  1878;  J.  Schnitser,  Berengar  von  Tom,  pp.  328 
9qq.,  Stuttgart.  1802. 

DURAHDUS,  GULIBLMUS:  French  eanonists. 
1.  CaUed  *'  Speculator''  after  his  chief  work;  b.  at 
Puimisson,  near  B^ziers,  1237 ;  d.  in  Rome  Nov.  1, 
1296.  Clement  IV.  made  him  his  auditor-general, 
subdeacon,  and  chaplain;  Gregory  X.,  his  secretary 
at  the  council  of  Lyons  (1274) ;  Nicholas  III.  sent  him 
into  the  Romagna  and  to  Bologna  to  receive  their 
homage  in  his  name  (1278) ;  Martin  IV.  made  him 
spiritual  legate  in  the  Romagna  (1281),  and  in  1283 
rector-general.  In  1286  he  became  bishop  of  Mende, 
southern  France.  His  chief  book  was  the  Speculum 
iudidak  [Rome,  1474;  latest  ed.,  Frankfort,  1668]. 
Another  useful  book  was  his  Rationale  divinarum 
cfficiontm,  Augsburg,  1470  (Eng.  transl.  of  the  first 
book.  The  Symbolism  of  Churches  and  Church  Orna- 
ments, London,  1906). 

2.  His  nei^ew  succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  Men- 
des,  Dec.  18,  1296;  d.  there  1331.  His  book,  De 
modo  eelebrandi  ooncilii  et  corrupielis  in  eccUsia 
tejormandis  (in  Tractaius  iUustrium  Juris  consul- 
torum,  XIII.,  I.  159  sqq.,  Venice,  1584),  made  quite 
a  sensation  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Bibuogbapht:  J.  F.  too  Sehulte,  OetehiehlB  der  Quellen 
md  LUeratur  dea  canonUeken  RechU,  ii.  166-16<S.  Stutt- 
gart. 1877;  KL,  iy.  4&-A6;  and  prefaoe  to  the  Eng.  tranal. 
of  the  AUumole.  1906. 

DURBnr.  JOHN  PRICE:  Methodist  Episcopal 
deigyman;  b.  near  Paris,  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.,  Oct. 
10,  1800;  d.  in  New  York  Oct.  19,  1876.  In  1818 
he  became  an  itinerant  minister,  and  later  studied 
at  Miami  University  and  Cincinnati  College.  In 
1833  he  edited  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal, New  York.  From  1834  to  1845  he  was 
inesident  of  Dickinson  College,  Penn.,  and  from 
1850  to  1872  was  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 
siooary  Society.  He  was  an  eloquent  minister  and 
an  excellent  administrative  officer.  His  principal 
works  were  Observations  in  Europe  (2  vols.,  New 
York,  1844),  and  Observations  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  (2  vols.,  1845). 

BnuooRArHT:  J.  A.  Roche,  lAfe  of  John  Prie»  DuHfin, 
New  York,  1889. 

DURHAM:  A  town  of  northern  England  (60 
m.  n.n.e.  of  York),  the  seat  of  an  important  bishop- 
ric of  the  Church  of  England.  The  ecclesiastical 
foundation  there  dates  from  the  end  of  the  tenth 
eentuiy,  when  the  monks  who  were  transporting 
the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  (q.v.)  to  protect  it  from 
Danish  invaders  chose  this  spot  for  a  permanent 
abiding-place  and  built  the  first  chureh.  Alter  the 
Norman  Conquest  Benedictine  monks  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  shrine,  and  WiUiam  I.  gave  Walcher, 
the  bishop,  the  temporal  power  of  an  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. Speaking  of  the  palatine  jurisdiction 
which  the  bishops  of  Durham  enjoyed  without 
limitation  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Freeman 
says  that  thus  **  the  prdate  of  Durham  became  one, 
and  the  most  important,  of  the  only  two  English 
prelates  whose  worldly  franchises  invested  them 
with  some  faint  shadow  of  the  sovereign  powers 
enjoyed  by  the  princely  churehmen  of  the  Em- 
pire.''  The  other  prelate  referred  to  is  the  bishop 
of  Ely  (see  Ely),  who  owed  his  power  and  influence 


to  the  location  of  his  see  among  the  fens  of  East 
England,  as  the  bishop  of  Durham  owed  his  to  the 
position  of  his  castle  and  cathedral  on  the  top  of  a 
lofty  rock, — an  almost  impregnable  natural  fort- 
ress. Walcher's  successor,  William  of  St.  Calais, 
began  the  construction  of  the  present  stately  cathe- 
dral, the  interior  of  which  is  regarded  as  the 
noblest  piece  of  Norman  arehitecture  extant.  In 
1827  the  supposed  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  opened 
and  the  skeleton  found  there  was  identified  as 
actually  that  of  the  saint.  The  remains  of  the 
Venerable  Bede  also  repose  within  the  cathedral. 
Among  other  names  associated  with  Durham  is  that 
of  Richard  de  Bury  (q.v.),  the  most  learned  man 
of  his  generation  north  of  the  Alps.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  lived  here  during  his  tenure  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  and  it  was  his  quarrel  with 
Henry  VIII.  that  resulted  in  the  palatinate  begin- 
ning  to  lose  its  power.  Among  later  bishops,  the 
most  distinguished  names  are  those  of  Joseph 
Butler,  author  of  the  Analogy,  and  the  last  two, 
J.  B.  Lightfoot  and  B.  F.  Westcott.  The  bishops 
no  longer  live  in  the  castle,  which  is  now  the  seat 
of  Durham  University,  founded  in  1833,  corre- 
sponding to  the  "  Northern  University "  pro- 
jected in  Cromwell's  time,  but  at  Bishop's 
Thorpe.  The  bishopric  was  long  one  of  the 
richest  in  England,  but  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Van  Mildert  in  1836  the  revenue  was  reduced  to 
£8,000  (now  £7,000)  a  year,  the  surplus  being 
devoted  to  the  augmentation  of  a  fund  for  increas- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  poorer  bishops.  Although 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  palatine  authority  disap- 
peared at  this  time,  the  bishop  of  Durham  still 
takes  precedence  immediately  after  the  bishop  of 
London. 

Bibuoobaprt:  J.  L.  Low,  Durham,  London,  1881  (in 
Dioeeaan  Hilary  Series);  idem.  Hietorieal  Scenu  in  Dur- 
ham Cathedral,  ib.  1887;  the  works  on  the  Cathedral  of 
Durham  by  R.  T.  Talbot,  London.  1893;  J.  T.  Fowler, 
ib.  1898;  and  J.  £.  Bygate,  ib.  1899.  ConBult  also  the 
publioations  of  the  Surtees  Society,  and  Archaologia 
JSliana,  Newcastle,  1856  sqq.  (journal  for  the  history  of 
Durham). 

DURIE  (DURY),  JOHN:  A  persistent  Scotch 
advocate  of  Protestant  union;  b.  in  Edinburgh 
1596;  d.  at  Cassel  Sept.  26,  1689.  His  father  left 
Scotland  because  of  fais  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
King  James  VI.,  and  Durie,  having  completed  his 
studies  in  Oxford,  accepted  the  position  of  minister 
of  the  English  settlers  at  Elbing  just  after  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  captured  the  city.  There  he 
became  acquainted  with  Swedish  Lutherans  and 
was  thus  led  in  1628  to  a  careful  study  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed 
with  a  view  to  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 
them.  About  that  time  Elbing  was  visited  by  the 
English  ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who  became 
interested  in  Durie's  plan  and  introduced  him  to 
Chancellor  Oxenstiema.  In  1630  Roe  sent  Durie 
to  England  with  an  indorsement  of  his  project  to 
the  moderates  among  the  bishops.  In  Germany 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  then  seemed  to 
be  drawing  closer  together,  for  at  the  conference  at 
Leipsic  in  1631  (see  Lsipsic,  Colloquy  of)  both 
denominations  were  on  remarkably  friendly  terms 
with  each  other.     It  seemed  a  favorable  moment 
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to  send  Dune  to  the  Continent  in  the  interest  of 
eoclesiastical  peace,  and  he  thus  began  an  activity 
of  almost  fifty  years  as  an  itinerant  advocate  of 
union  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutherans. 

Until  the  end  of  1633  he  traveled  through  Ger- 
many with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  as  well  as  from  Archbishop  Abbot  of 
Canterbury  and  other  bishops  and  theologians. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  received  him  at  Wilrzburg  and 
promised  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany.  In  1633  Durie 
was  recalled  to  England  by  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Abbot,  whose  successor,  Laud,  supported  him  only 
after  he  had  joined  the  Anglican  Church  and  had 
been  ordained  in  it.  Aided  by  the  recommendation 
of  Laud  and  by  English  ambassadors,  Dune  labored, 
beginning  with  1634,  in  Germany  and  Holland.  In 
1638  he  was  expelled  from  Sweden,  but  in  1639  he 
was  in  Denmark,  where  his  reception  was  unfriendly, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Germany,  as- 
sociating chiefly  with  the  dukes  Augustus  and  George 
of  Brunswick,  who  were  Calixtine  in  sympathy. 

The  troubles  in  England  called  him  home.  From 
1641  to  1644  he  was  an  Anglican  clergyman  in  The 
Hague,  but  in  1645,  when  Laud  fell,  he  rejoined  the 
Presbyterians.  He  labored  as  their  associate  in 
the  eventful  years  1645-49,  taking  part  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Westminster  Confession  and  the  West- 
minster Catechism,  but  refusing  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  king's  death.  During  Cromwell's  protectorate, 
Durie  was  a  partizan  of  this  powerful  pioneer  of 
religious  liberty,  joined  the  Independents,  and  was 
again  sent  to  the  Continent  by  Cromwell  in  1654, 
though  the  plan  of  union  was  now  restricted  to  the 
Reformed  Churches.  He  visited  Reformed  theo- 
logians and  statesmen  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  and  returned  to  England  in  1657. 
Cromwell's  death  in  1658  and  the  restoration  of 
1660  interrupted  all  his  efforts.  With  no  more  hope 
of  governmental  support  of  his  plans  for  union,  he 
could  continue  his  work  only  in  private  and  at  his 
own  risk.  Despite  his  advanced  age,  he  left  Eng- 
land in  1661  and  returned  to  his  task  of  uniting  the 
Protestant  churches  and  of  reconciling  the  Reformed 
and  the  Lutherans.  He  gained  the  sympathy  of 
the  Landgrave  William  VI.  of  Hesse-Caissel  and  the 
Elector  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  and 
after  the  early  death  of  the  former  his  widow, 
Hedwig  Sophia,  who  ruled  almost  alone  at  Cassel 
from  1663  to  1683,  remained  Durie's  patroness 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  majority  of  Lutheran  theologians  harshly 
rejected  Durie's  plans  for  reunion,  especially  as  they 
were  not  clearly  defined.  At  times  he  emphasized 
the  so-called  fundamental  dogmas,  but  allowed 
variations  in  subordinate  doctrines  and  their  dis- 
cussion, while  at  other  times  he  urged  that  an  en- 
tirely new  confession  should  be  formulated.  His 
concept  of  fundamental  doctrines  was  likewise  very 
vague,  since  he  sometimes  defined  them  as  the 
consensus  of  modem  confessions,  yet  also  classi- 
fied them  according  to  their  teaching  concerning 
God  and  Christ.  The  time  wsus  not  yet  ripe  for  an 
idea  of  such  far-reaching  importance,  and  thus 
Durie's  life-work  ended  in  apparent  failure.  In 
the  dedication  of  a  work  on  the  Apocalypse  of  John 


(written  in  French  and  published  at  Frankfort, 
1674)  to  his  patroness,  the  landgravine  of  Hesse, 
he  wrote:  "  The  chief  fruit  of  my  labors  is  that  I 
see  that  the  misery  of  the  Christians  is  far  greater 
than  the  wretchedness  of  the  heathen  and  other 
nations;  I  see  the  cause  of  the  misery;  I  see  the  lack 
of  remedy,  and  I  see  the  cause  of  that  lack.  For 
myself,  I  see  that  I  have  no  other  profit  than  the 
witness  of  my  conscience.'' 

Paul  Tbchackert. 

Biblxoobaprt:  Among  Dune's  numdrous  works  wen 
SenUrUia  de  fwcw  ratianibfUM  inter  evangdieoe,  published 
with  declarations  of  various  English  bishops  in  1634 
(separately,  1038;  £ng.  transl..  1641);  A  Summary  Di*- 
oourss  eoneeming  the  Work  of  Peace  BedeaiaaHeal  (Oam- 
bridge,  1641),  presented  to  Sir  Thomas  Boe  in  1639; 
A  Memorial  eonoeming  Peace  EecleeiaeHeal  (London, 
1641),  addressed  **  to  the  king  of  England  and  the  pas- 
tors and  elders  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  meeting  at  St 
Andrews ";  An  Epietolarv  Diecauree  (1644),  oonoeming 
the  toleration  of  independency;  A  Model  of  Churdi 
Oovemment  (1647);  The  Reformed  Library  Keeper  (1650; 
ed.  Ruth  Shepard  Qrannis,  with  memoir,  Chicago,  1906); 
An  Bameet  Plea  for  Ooepel  Communion  (1654);  A  Sum- 
mary  Platform  of  the  Heade  of  a  Body  of  Practical  Divin- 
ity (1654);  Irenieorum  tractatuum  prodromue  (Amster- 
dam, 1674).  The  Reformed  Librarie4Deeper,  or  600  eopiet 
of  letter  eonoeming  the  Place  and  Of^oe  of  a  lAbrarie  ketper 
Chicago,  1006. 

A  list  of  his  controversial  works  is  given  in  R.  Watt, 
Bibliotheca  Britanniea,  p.  824,  Edinburgh,  1824.  and  of 
his  other  works  in  C.  M.  Pfaff,  Iniroductio  in  hietorion 
iheologia  {tterartam,  TQbingen,  1720.  The  chief  account 
of  his  life  is  in  C.  J.  Bensel,  Dieeertatio  de  J.  DuraOf 
Heknstadt.  1744.  Consult  further:  A.  It  Wood,  Athena 
Oxonieneee,  ed.  P.  BUss,  iii.  866,  061, 1043,  iv.  678,  4  vols., 
London,  1813-20;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Preebyterian  Renew, 
Apr.  1887;  DNB»  xvi.  261-263;  K.  Brauer.  Die  Unione- 
taUgkeit  John  Duriee  unter  dem  Protdetorat  Cromwette, 
Marburg,  1007. 

DURYEA,  JOSEPH  TUTUILL:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9,  1832;  d.  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  17,  1898.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1855  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1859.  He  was  then  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Presb3rterian  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
(1859-62),  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
New  York  City  (1862-67),  Classon  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Chureh,  Brooklyn  (1867-79),  Central  Con- 
gregational Chureh,  Boston,  Mass.  (1879-95),  and 
First  Reformed  Dutch  Chureh  Brooklyn  (1895-98). 
During  the  Civil  War  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Christian  and  Union  commissions, 
and  in  the  furtherance  of  their  cause  visited  the 
army  and  delivered  many  addresses  throughout 
the  Northern  States.  While  at  Boston  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  theology  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  for  two  years,  of  political  economy  in 
Boston  University  for  one  year,  and  of  philosophy 
in  Wellesley  College  for  eight  years.  He  compiled 
The  Presbyterian  Hymnal  (Philadelphia,  1874); 
A  Vesper  Service  for  the  Use  of  Congregations,  Col' 
leges,  Schools,  and  Academies  for  Sunday  Evening 
Warship  (1887);  A  Morning  Service  for  the  Use  of 
Congregations,  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Academies  for 
Sunday  Morning  Worship  (1888);  and  Selections 
from  the  Psalms  and  other  Scriptures  in  the  Revised 
Version  for  Responsive  Reading,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  addresses  and  other  occasional  writings, 
mainly  of  a  practical  character. 

DUTCH  REFORMED  CHX7RCH.  See  Rbvobmsp 
(DUTOB)  CBXTBCH}  HoLLAin). 
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DUTOrr,  da"twa'.  jean  PHILIPPE:  French 
mygtic;  b.  at  Moudon  (14  m.  n.n.e.  of  Lausanne), 
Switzerland,  Sept.  27,  1721;  d.  at  Lausanne  Jan. 
21,  1793.  He  is  usually  called  Dutoit-Membrini, 
after  his  mother.  He  studied  theology  at  the  acad- 
emy of  Lausanne,  but  in  1750  he  was  taken  iU  and 
believed  that  death  was  near.  As  he  lay  on  the 
ground,  he  had  a  vision  in  which  he  saw  his  dead 
father  who  announced  to  him  his  speedy  recovery. 
When  he  rose,  he  heard  a  voice  saying:  "  Thou 
fihalt  eat  of  the  flesh  of  thy  Redeemer  and  drink  of 
his  blood."  He  at  once  felt  the  effect  of  these 
words,  and  a  few  days  later  he  was  far  on  the  way  to 
recovery.  Shortly  afterward  Dutoit  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon  and 
was  soon  one  of  her  enthusiastic  admirers.  He 
vowed  never  to  marry,  and  often  preached  in  the 
churches  at  Lausanne,  where  he  saw  rich  results 
from  his  discourses,  although  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  take  a  permanent  position.  In  1759  his 
health  obliged  him  to  request  that  his  name  be 
stricken  from  the  clerical  list,  and  he  then  devoted 
himself  to  an  earnest  study  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  especially  the  mystics.  He 
corresponded  with  the  famous  men  of  his  time,  and 
gathered  about  him  at  Lausanne  a  small  circle  of 
enthusiasts.  Despite  the  injurious  reports  cir- 
culated concerning  him,  especially  at  Oeneva,  and 
the  suspicion  of  the  government  at  Bern,  his  influ- 
ence steadily  increased.  After  his  death  a  number 
of  his  followers,  chiefly  women,  entered  the  Catholic 
Church,  while  others  returned  to  the  State  Church 
or  joined  various  sects. 

Dutoit's  chief  works  were  his  PhUoaophie  divine 
par  Kelepk  ben  Nathan  (3  vols.,  Lyons,  1793)  and 
Pkihsojiiiie  ckritienne  (4  vols.,  Lausanne,  1800), 
a  collection  of  sermons  published  by  his  admirers. 
He  also  reedited  the  letters  of  Madame  Guyon,  and 
published  a  new  edition  of  her  works  in  forty  vol- 
umes. Dutoit  was  guided  in  his  labors  by  two 
pointa  of  view,  since  he  opposed  deism,  unbelief, 
faDaticism,  and  magnetism,  and  strove  to  teach  an 
mward  and  empirical  Christianity  as  contrasted  with 
an  external  faith  based  merely  on  historical  belief 
and  a  superficial  religious  life.  As  in  the  case  of 
mystics  generally,  the  objective  aspect  of  redemp- 
tion, though  by  no  means  denied,  was  over- 
shadowed by  subjectivity,  and  justification  by 
faith  was  not  fully  recognized.  Dutoit  accord- 
ii^ly  disregarded  the  Moravians,  and  was  equally 
unsympathetic  with  the  Jansenists  and  Calvin. 
He  made  a  laudable  effort  to  establish  the  efficacy 
of  grace,  and  avoided  the  harshness  of  particularism, 
although  his  system  contains  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  He  likewise  rejected  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  state  of  grace,  coinciding  here  with 
Catholic  doctrine.  His  Biblical  and  Protestant 
spirit,  however,  protected  him  from  quietistic  ex- 
tremes. Eugene  Choisy. 

Bibuoo&apht:  J.  ChATannes,  /.  P.  Dutoit^  9a  vie,  9071 
eaneUn  €t  aea  doeirine§,  Lausanne,  1865;  A.  Verdeil, 
Hiti.  dtt  canton  de  Vaud,  ui.  12&-128.  ib.  1862;  H.  L.  J. 
Heppe.  GetdUehte  der  quieHatitchen  Myatikt  p.  515,  Ber- 
lin, 1875;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  iv.  166-169. 

DUTY:  The  moral  obligation  to  do  or  omit  to 
do  something,  also  any  act  or  omission  which  is 


perceived  to  be  morally  binding.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  (due+ty)  shows  that  a  duty  was 
originally  thought  of  as  something  expected,  or  an 
obligation.  Similarly,  the  derivation  of  the  Ger- 
man Pflichb  from  the  Old  High  Cerman  phlegan, 
plegan  (Modem  Germ,  pjlegeri),  shows  an  original 
connection  of  the  idea  with  fixed  custom  or  rule. 
As  custom  becomes  law  in  an  objective  respect,  so 
it  becomes  duty  in  a  subjective  respect.  The  doc- 
trine of  duty  has  formed  a  chief  article  of  ethics 
since  the  earliest  times.  The  Stoics  in  particular 
developed  with  peculiar  care  the  conception  of  con- 
duct in  accordance  with  duty.  They  did  not  get 
beyond  a  eudemonistic  principle,  confined  to  this 
world,  but  stiU  they  understood  by  happiness  a  life 
according  to  nature,  which  they  interpreted  as  a 
life  in  harmony  with  the  divine  reason  of  the  uni- 
verse. Cicero's  work  De  officiis  rests  upon  that 
of  the  Stoic  Panffitius.  The  first  book  treats  of 
the  honestum,  the  second  of  the  utile  and  the  third 
of  the  choice  between  the  two.  The  same  division 
and  manner  of  treatment  was  adopted  by  Ambrose 
in  a  work  of  the  same  title.  Neither  of  them 
brings  to  light  a  scientific  principle  and  psycho- 
logical motivation.  Both  wrote  merely  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  Cicero  for  his  son  Marcus,  and 
Ambrose  for  his  young  clergymen.  However,  these 
two  works,  with  their  superficial  conceptions  and 
accidental  arrangement,  formed  the  standard  of 
ethics  until  Kant  revealed  the  true  essence  of  duty. 

Duty  is  the  form  of  ethical  conduct.  This  form 
is  conditioned  by  the  law,  by  the  unconditioned 
demand,  ''  thou  shalt,"  which  through  mediation 
by  the  conscience  applies  itself  to  the  will  of  man 
and  binds  him  to  obedience.  The  consciousness 
of  this  obligation  is  Kant's  "  categorical  impera- 
tive ";  but  Kant  considered  all  morality  as  a  legal 
fulfilment  of  duty,  thus  overlooking  the  radical 
nature  of  evil,  which  the  law  can  repress  but  not 
eradicate.  De  Wette  perceived  this  gap  in  Kant's 
system  of  morals  and  tried  to  bridge  it  over  by 
adducing  the  fact  of  redemption.  But  it  was 
Schleiermacher  who,  correcting  the  exaggeration 
of  Kant,  assigned  to  duty  its  proper  place  in  ethics. 
Accordingly,  the  production  or  realization  of  the 
highest  good  is  the  moral  task.  Virtue  is  the  moral 
power  used  for  the  performance  of  this  task,  and 
duty  gives  form  to  the  virtuous  moral  action.  The 
abnormal  development  of  man  under  the  dominion 
of  sin  makes  the  formula  of  duty,  the  law,  indis- 
pensable, although  it  must  be  gradually  dispensed 
with  by  the  subversion  of  sin  and  the  realization 
of  the  highest  good. 

The  law  defining  duty  becomes  really  moral  only 
by  its  continual  reference  to  redemption,  which,  by 
means  of  grace,  has  opened  to  sinfid  man  the  possi- 
bility of  ethical  action.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  in  accordance  with  duty  there  is  always 
an  additional  factor  besides  the  formula  of  duty  as 
defined  by  the  moral  law.  This  is  the  "  individual 
court  of  appeal,"  this  expression  being  used  to 
denote  in  a  comprehensive  sense  the  individual 
ethico-religious  feeling  and  conscience. 

In  the  doctrine  of  duties  casuistry  holds  still  a 
necessary  place,  since  in  practical  life  it  is  impossible 
to  reduce  moral  law  to  an  abstract  formula.    Ethics 
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can  furnish  only  the  general  formulas  of  duty. 
Man  himself  must  find  his  duty  by  applying  the 
law  to  his  own  person,  and  he  must  shape  hb  action 
in  accordance  with  duty  by  resorting  to  his  own 
"  court  of  appeal/'  Since  the  Christian  can  per- 
form an  ethical  act  only  in  union  with  the  Redeemer, 
and  aided  by  his  grace,  no  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  religious  and  moral  duties,  or  between 
duties  toward  God,  our  fellow  men,  and  ourselves. 
As  the  Stoics  taught,  eveiy  sin  is  a  sin  against  God. 
The  proper  division  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
we,  on  the  one  hand,  imitate  in  our  life  the  moral 
example  of  Christ,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
to  cooperate  in  the  realization  of  the  moral  com- 
munity, the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  we  may  dis- 
tinguish between  duties  toward  ourselves  and  duties 
toward  society.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  still 
holds  to  the  so-called  conailia  evangelica,  i.e.,  pre- 
cepts of  the  Lord,  or  of  the  apostles,  by  means  of 
which  man  may  attain  supererogatory  merits  and 
elevate  himself  to  a  higher  plane  of  morality  (see 
CoNsiLiA  Evangelica).  But  there  is  nothing  so 
excellent  or  sublime  that  it  can  not  be  expr^sed 
by  the  form  of  duty.  Duty  is  the  absolute  stand- 
ard of  morality.    See  Ethics. 

(Karl  BuROERf.) 
Biblioorapht:  For   works   oovering   the   aubjeot   consult 
£>rHiCB. 

DU  VERGIER  (DU  VERGER)  DE  HAURAimE, 
da'var"zhy6'  de  h6"ran',  JEAN  (usually  called 
Saint-Cyran  from  the  monastery  of  Saint  Cyran- 
en-Brenne  in  Touraine):  French  theologian;  b. 
at  Bayonne  1581;  d.  at  Paris  Oct.  11,  1643.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Louvain, 
where  the  Church  Fathers  and  Augustine  were 
taught  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the  prevailing 
scholasticism,  and  at  Paris  in  1605  he  met  Cornelius 
Jansen  (q.v.)  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  that  lasted  throughout  his  life.  From 
1611  to  1616  they  lived  in  retirement  near  Bayonne, 
devoting  themselves  to  patristic  studies,  but  in 
1617  Jansen  returned  to  Louvain,  and  five  years 
later  Du  Vergier  settled  in  Paris.  The  two  were, 
however,  in  constant  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  great  ''  reforms  *'  which  were  stirring 
in  the  hearts  of  both.  To  Vincent  de  Paul,  whom 
he  sought  to  win  over  to  his  cause,  Du  Vergier 
declared  that  he  had  seen  a  great  light,  and  that 
there  was  no  church  nor  had  there  been  one  for 
five  or  six  centuries;  once  it  had  been  a  bountiful 
stream  of  pure  water,  but  was  now  a  muddy  chan- 
nel. He  characterized  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a 
political  assembly,  and  declared  that  the  first 
scholastics,  together  with  Thomas  Aquinas,  had 
been  the  cause  of  great  evUs.  In  1624  he  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Jesuits  through  a  book 
directed  against  Garasse,  a  member  of  the  order, 
and  the  work  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  at 
the  instigation,  the  Jansenists  claimed,  of  the 
Jesuits.  A  more  lasting  struggle  began  in  1631 
with  the  publication  of  the  Opera  of  a  fictitious 
theologian  Petrus  Aurelius.  This  book  was  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  Du  Vergier,  although  the  greater 
portion  of  it  had  been  written  by  his  nephew  acting 
under  his  supervision.  The  work  was  based  on  the 
conflict  which  had  been  precipitated  among  Eng- 


lish Catholics  by  the  action  of  the  papal  vicar,  who 
had  curtailed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
religious  orders.  This  especially  afifected  the  Jes- 
uits, who  had  been  the  most  steadfast  cham- 
pions of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  in  England  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  had  consequently 
acquired  special  prerogatives.  Aurelius  accused 
the  Jesuits  of  attempting  to  set  up  an  invisible 
Church  with  Christ  as  its  head  purely  for  their  own 
purposes.  He  repudiated  their  argument  that  the 
pope  was  the  universal  bbhop  from  whom  episcopal 
power  emanated,  basing  the  bishop's  authority  on 
the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Against  the  serv- 
ices of  the  monastic  orders  to  whom,  as  the  Jesuits 
pointed  out  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
the  British  Islands  had  been  due,  Aurelius  balanced 
the  English  secular  clergy,  who  had  cooperated 
with  their  French  brethren  in  combating  Pela- 
gianism  which  the  monks  had  always  fostered. 
The  Jesuit  Sirmond  replied  to  Aurelius,  and  the 
controversy  soon  included  the  entire  subject  of 
the  secular  clergy  as  opposed  to  the  orders.  The 
general  assembly  of  the  clergy  lent  its  sanction  to 
the  work  of  Aurelius  and  caused  it  to  be  printed  in 
1641  and  again  in  1646;  yet  ten  years  later,  in  the 
first  heat  of  the  Jansenist  conflict,  it  pronounced  its 
condemnation  on  the  book.  In  1635  Saint-Cyran 
became  confessor  to  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  (q.v.), 
and  was  spiritual  director  of  the  group  of  solitaries, 
among  whom  were  the  brothers  Le  Maitre  and  Lance- 
lot, who  began  to  gather  there  after  1636.  With 
characteristic  zeal  he  preached  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  priestly  office  and  of  the  grace  that  should 
lie  in  the  confessional  and  in  public  preach- 
ing. The  hatred  of  envious  priests  roused  Riche- 
lieu against  him,  and  on  May  14,  1638,  he  was  sent 
a  prisoner  to  the  donjon  of  Vincennes.  There  he 
was  confined  until  two  months  after  the  cardinal's 
death,  when  he  came  from  his  prison  a  broken  man, 
whom  the  power  of  an  untamed  spirit  alone  kept 
to  his  duty  until  his  death  some  eight  months  later. 
See  Jansenism.  (C.  Pfender.) 

Bxbuoorapbt:  H.  Reuchlin,  Oe^diiddB  von  Port  Roj/oL, 
2  vols.,  Hambuns.  1830-44;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Schinunelpen- 
ninek,  Sdedt  Memoirg  of  Port  Royals  3  vols.,  London, 
1868;  C.  Beard.  Port  Royal,  i.  113.  121-173,  ib.  1861; 
lichtenberger,  E8R,  xi.  305-402. 

DWIGHT,  HENRY  OTIS:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Constantinople  June  3,  1843.  He  entered 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  but  left  at  the  close  of 
his  freshman  year  to  enlist  in  the  United  States 
army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
promoted  adjutant,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to  Majors 
General  M.  F.  Force,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war 
was  treasurer  of  the  Northampton  (Mass.)  Street 
Railway  Company  1866--67.  He  was  then  business 
agent  at  Constantinople  for  the  mission  of  the 
.^erican  Board  from  1867  to  1872,  and  was  engaged 
in  editing  their  Turkish  publications  from  1872  to 
1899.  In  1901  he  returned  to  America,  and  devoted 
himself  to  general  literary  and  editorial  work.  In 
1904-05  he  was  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Missions 
in  New  York  City,  and  in  Jan.,  1905,  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  recording  secretary  in  Jan.,  1907.  He 
was   Constantinople   correspondent   of   the   New 
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York  Tribune  1875-92,  and  edited  the  RepaH  of  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions  (New 
York,  1900).  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ency- 
chpedia  of  Missions  (New  York,  1904)  and  has 
written  Turkish  Life  in  War  Time  (New  York, 
1881);  Treaty  Rights  of  American  Missionaries  in 
Turkey  (1893);  Constantinople  and  its  Problems 
(Chicago,  1901);  and  Blue  Book  of  Missions  (New 
York,  1905-09,  a  biennial). 

DWI6HT,  TIMOTHY:  1.  Eighth  president  of 
Yale  College;  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  May  14, 
1752;  d.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  11,  1817.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1769  and  was  tutor  1771- 
1777.  For  more  than  a  year  he  was  chaplain  in  the 
anny  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  From  1783 
to  1795  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  academy  in  Green- 
field, Conn.,  and  from  1795  till  hiB  death  president 
of  Yale,  where  he  exerted  an  influence  decisive  for 
many  years  in  the  histoiy  of  the  college.  His  ser- 
mons in  the  college  chapel  constituted  a  system  of 
di\inity,  and  were  published  under  the  title  The- 
ology Explained  and  Defended  (5  vols.,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  1818;  often  reprinted).  The  work  teaches  a 
moderate  Calvinism  with  an  avoidance  of  extreme 
statements  and  metaphysical  refinements.  Be- 
sides minor  publications  he  also  wrote  The  Con" 
quest  of  Canaan,  a  Poem  in  Eleven  Books  (Hart- 
ford, 1785);  Greenfield  HUl,  a  Poem  in  Setyen  Parts 
(New  York,  1794);  and  Travels  in  New  England 
<md  New  York  (4  vols.,  New  Haven,  1821-22). 
The  last^iamed  work  is  a  storehouse  of  facts, 
shrewd  observations,  and  quaint  conunents.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  was  the  author  of  the  familiar  hymn 
"  I  k)ve  thy  kingdom.  Lord."         F.  H.  Foster. 

Bibuographt:  The  leading  Memoir  is  by  his  son,  Berano 
Edwards  Dwight.  in  Theoloov  Explained,  New  York, 
1846.  Consult  also:  J.  Sparks,  lAbrarv  of  American  Bi- 
offnphy,  vol.  xiv.,  Boston,  1856;  W.  B.  Sprague.  Annedg 
of  Ac  Ameriean  PulpU,  ii.  152-165,  New  York,  1859; 
H  C.  Tyler.  Three  Men  of  Letter;  pp.  09-127.  ib.  1895. 

8.  Twelfth  president  of  Yale  College,  grandson 
of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Nov.  16, 
1S28.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  (B.A.,  1849),  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  (1860-63),  and  the  univer- 
sities of  Berlin  and  Bonn  (185&-68).  He  was  tutor 
in  Greek  at  Yale  from  1851  to  1855  and  professor 


of  New  Testament  Greek  in  the  Divinity  School 
from  1858  to  1886.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  president,  and  held  this  position  until  1899. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  conmiittee  for 
the  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  and 
for  several  years  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The  New 
Englander,  He  has  written  Thoughts  of  and  for  the 
Inner  Life  (sermons;  New  York,  1899)  and  Memr 
ories  of  Yale  Life  and  Men  (1903),  and  prepared 
the  American  edition  of  Meyer's  commentary  on 
Romans  (New  York,  1884),  several  other  Pauline 
Epistles  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1885), 
and  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude 
(1887),  as  well  as  of  F.  Godet's  commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  John  (1886). 

DYKES,  JAMES  OSWALD:  English  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Port  Glasgow  (17  m.  w.n.w.  of  Glas- 
gow), Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  Aug.  14,  1835.  He 
studded  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (M.A., 
1854),  New  College,  Edinburgh  (1865-58),  and 
the  universities  of  Heidelberg  (1856)  and  Er- 
langen  (1857).  He  was  minister  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  East  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire, 
1859-61  and  assistant  minister  of  Free  St.  George's, 
Edinburgh,  1861-^5.  He  then  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  and  spent  three  years  with- 
out a  charge  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  delivering 
occasional  lectures  and  filling  various  temporary 
posts  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  his  return 
to  England  he  was  minister  of  Regent  Square  Church 
London,  1869-88,  to  1907  principal  and  Barbour 
professor  of  theology  in  the  College  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England  (Westminster  College, 
Cambridge),  since  emeritus-principal.  He  was  the 
chief  author  of  the  new  creed  adopted  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England  in  1890.  He  has  written 
On  the  Written  Word  (London,  1868);  Beatitudes  of 
the  Kingdom  (1872);  Laws  of  the  Kingdom  (1873); 
Rdations  of  the  Kingdom  (1874);  From  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch  :  Sketches  of  the  Primitive  Church  (1874); 
Abraham  the  Friend  of  God  (1877);  Daily  Prayers 
for  the  Household  (1881);  Sermons  (1882);  Laws 
of  the  Ten  Words  (1884);  The  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Paul :  Studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(1888);  and  Plain  Words  on  Great  Themes  (1892). 


E 


E:  The  symbol  employed  to  designate  the  EHo- 
histlc  (Ephmimitic)  document  which,  according 
to  the  critical  school,  is  one  of  the  components  of 
the  Hexateuch  (q.v.).  See  Hebrew  Lanouaob 
AND  Lttebature,  XL,  4. 

EACHARD,  JOHN:  English  clergyman  and 
satirist;  b.  in  Suffolk  c.  1636;  d.  at  Cambridge 
iuly  7,  1697.  He  studied  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  Master  in  1675.  He 
was  created  D.D.,  by  royal  mandamus  in  1675  and 
was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  in  1679 


and  again  in  1695.  He  published  anonymously  his 
famous  essay,  The  Grounds  and  Decisions  of  the 
Contempt  of  the  Clergy  and  Religion,  inquired  into 
in  a  Letter  to  R,  L.  (London,  1670),  in  which  he 
attributed  the  failure  of  the  clergy  to  their  defective 
education.  Other  works  from  his  pen  are.  Some 
Observations  upon  the  Answer  to  an  Enquiry  .  .  . 
in  a  second  Letter  to  R,  L.  (London,  1671),  a  sequel 
to  the  foregoing;  Mr.  Hobbs^  State  of  Nature  .  .  . 
(London,  1672);  and  Some  Opinions  of  Mr.  Hobhs 
(1673).  Eachard  was  master  of  a  light  bantering 
style  that  was  particularly  effective  in  satire,  but  he 
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did  not  succeed  in  serious  writing.  The  best  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  London 
in  three  volumes,  1774. 

Biblxoorapht:  A  Life,  by  T.  Daviee,  ia  prefixed  to  the 
CoUMied  Work9,  ut  sup.;  DNB,  xvi.  302-^303. 

EADFRID  (EADFRTTH,  EDFRID):  Eighth 
bishop  of  lindisfame,  698  till  his  death  in  721.  He 
was  an  ardent  disciple  of  St.  Cuthbert  (q.v.)  and 
the  great  aim  of  his  life  was  to  honor  his  master. 
He  repaired  Cuthbert's  oratoiy  on  Fame  Island, 
and  at  his  solicitation  the  anonymous  life  of  Cuth- 
bert was  written,  as  well  as  both  of  the  lives  by 
Bede,  the  one  in  prose  being  dedicated  to  Eadfrid 
and  his  monks.  The  so-called  "  Durham  Book  " 
or  "  Lindisfame  Gospels/'  a  manuscript  of  Jerome's 
version  of  the  four  Gospels  with  the  addenda  usual 
in  such  manuscripts,  beautifully  written  on  vellum 
in  half-imcial  letters,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  believed  with  good  reason  to  have  been  originally 
written  and  illxmiinated  by  Eadfrid.  His  succes- 
sor at  Lindisfame,  Ethelwald,  adorned  the  work 
with  gold  and  jewels,  and  in  the  tenth  century  a 
certain  Aid  red  added  an  interlinear  gloss  in  the 
Northumbrian  dialect.  The  manuscript  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Europe  and  testifies  to  Ead- 
frid's  skill.  The  Latin  text  and  Aldred's  glosses 
were  edited  for  the  Surtees  Society  by  J.  Stevenson 
and  G.  Waring  (4  parts,  1854-65)  and  for  the  Cam- 
bridge Press  by  J.  M.  Kemble,  C.  Hardwick,  and 
W.  W.  Skeat  (1858-78). 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are  in:  Sjrmeon  of  Durham,  Hm- 
toria  Dunehneruis  eeeUaia,  ed.  T.  Araold,  RoU$  SerieMt 
no.  76,  vol.  i.  paaaim,  London.  1879;  Bede,  Vita  Cvth- 
berti^  preface.     Consult  also  DNB,  xvi.  306-307. 

EADIE,  JOHN:  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  Alva  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Stirling),  Stirling- 
shire, May  9,  1810;  d.  at  Glasgow  June  3,  1876. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  and 
in  the  theological  seminary  of  the  United  Secession 
Church.  He  was  ordained  Sept.  24,  1835,  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Cambridge  Street  Church,  Glasgow, 
which  he  retained  until,  in  1863,  he  removed  with  a 
portion  of  his  people,  to  form  the  new  lAnsdowne 
Church,  of  which  he  was  minister  until  his  death. 
As  early  as  his  student  days,  he  showed  hb  lean- 
ing to  the  department  of  exegesis,  in  which  he 
achieved  his  greatest  success;  and  he  had  so  dili- 
gently given  himself  to  Biblical  study  in  later  years, 
that,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  he  was 
elected  by  the  denominational  synod  (May  5,  1843) 
to  the  professorship  of  Biblical  literature  in  its  divin- 
ity hail.  Such  an  appointment  at  that  time  did  not 
involve  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relationship, 
and  for  thirty-three  years  Dr.  Eadie  performed  the 
duties  of  both  pastor  and  professor,  finding  in  the 
professorship  the  great  sphere  of  his  life. 

As  a  preacher,  his  manner  was  not  elegant  and 
his  utterance  was  often  indistinct;  but  his  sermons 
were  eminently  instructive.  He  was  particularly 
excellent  as  an  expositor.  As  a  professor  he  was 
affable,  easy,  and  natural,  and  possessed  the  mag- 
netic influence  which  kindles  enthusiasm.  His 
scholarship  was  broad  and  accurate,  and  was  so 
generally  recognized  that  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  New  Testament  reviBion  company.    His 


commentaries  are  marked  by  candor  and  deamess, 
as  well  as  by  an  ''  evangelical  unction  "  not  com- 
mon in  works;  of  the  kind. 

Besides  contributions  to  periodicals  and  ency- 
clopedic works,  he  prepared  a  condensed  edition  of 
Cniden's  concordance  (Glasgow,  1840),  and  com- 
piled A  Biblical  Cyclopcedia  (Edinburgh,  1848;  new 
ed.,  rewritten,  1869).  An  Analytic  Concordance  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures  appeared  in  London,  1856,  and 
An  Ecclesiastical  Cydopcsdia  in  1861.  He  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  discourses.  The  Divine  Love 
(London,  1855)  and  Paul  the  Preacher  (1859). 
Further  mention  may  be  made  of  his  biography  of 
John  Kitto  (Edinburgh,  1857)  and  The  English 
Bible,  an  External  and  Critical  History  of  the  Various 
English  Translations  of  Scripture,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Need  of  Revising  the  English  New  TestoTnent 
(2  vols.,  London,  1876).  Scripture  Illustrations 
from  the  Domestic  Life  of  the  Jews  and  Other  Eastern 
Nations  appeared  posthumously  (1877).  His  fame, 
however,  rests  on  his  commentaries  on  the  Greek 
text  of  the  epistles,  viz.  Ephesians  (London,  1854), 
Colossians  (1856),  PhUippians  (1859),  Galatians 
(1869),  and  /  Thessalonians  (1877). 
Bibuoorapbt:  James  Brown,  Life  of  John  EadiA,  London, 

1878;  DNB,  xvi.  307-309. 

EADMER  (EDMER):  Monk  of  Canterbury;  b. 
probably  c.  1060;  d.  at  Canterbury  Jan.  13, 1 124  {?). 
He  first  appears  as  the  close  companion  of  Anselm 
after  the  latter  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1093);  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Anselm  esteemed  him  so  highly  that  he  never  rose 
from  bed  without  Eadmer's  conunand.  After 
Anselm 's  death  he  continued  associated  with  Arch- 
bishop Ralph,  and,  in  1120,  was  chosen  by  king 
Alexander  of  Scotland  for  the  archbishopric  of  8t. 
Andrews,  but,  owing  to  the  bitter  rivalry  between 
Canterbury  and  the  northern  see,  was  never  conse- 
crated. Eadmer  is  one  of  the  best  of  early  English 
historians;  he  avoids  trivial  details  and  is  uncom- 
monly incredulous  for  his  time  concerning  alleged 
miracles;  his  style  is  good  and  approaches  classical 
models.  His  Historia  novorum  or  "  History  of  his 
own  Times,"  in  six  books,  extends  practically  from 
the  Conquest  to  1122;  it  treats  especially  mattera 
connected  with  the  Church,  which  he  remarks  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  note  from  early  childhood, 
and  recounts  the  deeds  of  the  two  archbishops 
with  whom  he  was  connected;  it  shows  strong  na- 
tional feeling  and  asserts  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  English  Church.  The  best  edition  is  by 
M.  Rule  in  the  Rolls  Series  (no.  81,  1884).  Be- 
sides minor  works  he  wrote  lives  of  Anselm  (ed. 
Rule  in  the  Rolls  Series,  ut  sup.);  Dunstan;  Breg- 
win,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  769-763;  Oswald, 
archbishop  of  York  (the  last  three  in  Wharton, 
Anglia  sacra,  ii.,  London,  1691),  and  Wilfrid  of 
York  (ed.  J.  Raine  in  The  Historians  of  the  Church 
of  York,  i..  Rolls  Series,  no.  73).  His  collected 
works  are  in  MPL,  clix.  345  sqq.,  and  extracts  are 
in  MGH,  Script.,  xiii.  (1881),  139-146. 

Bibuogbapht:  William  of  Malmeebury,  Gotia  ponHjUum 
Anglorum,  ed.  N.  E.  8.  A.  Hamilton,  in  RolU  Serite,  No. 
52.  London,  1870:  T.  Wright.  Biographia  Brikmniea 
Itteraria,  Anglo-Saxon  period,  ib.  1842;  J.  Collier,  Bed. 
HiMt.,  vol.  11..  lb.  1845;  P.  Ragey,  Badmer,  Fvia.  1892: 
DNB,  xvi.  800-810. 
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I.  The  OBlebnition. 

1.  Namea  and  their  Sisnifieanee. 

2.  Orisin  of  the  Celebration. 
Tcstiinony  of  the  Ante-Nioene 

Period  (§  1). 
Testimony  of    the  Post-Nioene 

Period  (I  2). 
Oonduaions  (|  3). 


EASTER. 

3.  The  Day  of  Celebration. 

4.  Rites  of  Celebration. 
Prior  to  300  A.D.  (§  1). 

In  the  Poet^Nioene  Fteiod  and  Middle 

Ages  (§  2). 
In  Modem  Times  (fi  3). 
II.  The  Paschal  Controversies. 

The  Quartodedmans  of  Asia  Minor  (Si). 


Documentary  Bases  and  Harmonistio 

Calculations  (§  2). 
ControTeray  in  the  Second  Century 

(«3). 
The  Nicene  Decision  as  to  Date  of 

Celebration  (S  4). 
III.  The  Easter  Cycle. 


L  The  CdebratioiL— 1.  Names  and  Their  Sl«- 
nifloanoe:  Easter,  the  festival  of  our  Lord's 
reflurrection  is,  with  Christinas,  the  most  joyous 
festival  observed  by  the  Church.  The  English 
Easter  and  the  German  equivalent  Oatem,  are 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ostard  or  Edstre, 
the  name  of  the  goddess  of  spring  and  the  dawn  (cf . 
Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary ;  Bede,  De  ratione 
tempontm,  xv.).  The  French  pdques  and  the  terms 
used  in  the  other  Romance  languages  are  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  pesah,  **  Passover."  In  the  early 
Church  the  term  pasdia  was  used  for  the  festival 
next  preceding  Pentecost,  whatever  it  was  that 
that  festival  commemorated  (see  Pentecost).  It 
remains  to  show  whether  the  term  stood  only  for 
the  festival  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  for  both  the 
festivals  of  the  death  and  resurrection,  or  for  the 
festival  of  the  resurrection  alone.  It  is  certain  that 
if  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  annually  commem- 
orated, the  festival  of  commemoration  was  called 
poMcka  and  by  no  other  distinctive  term.  The  word 
paacha  was  at  first  derived  from  Gk.  paachein,  "  to 
suffer  "  (so  Tertulliah,  adv,  Jud.;  Irensus,  Hcer., 
iv.  23,  etc.).  Later  the  true  derivation  from  the 
Hebrew  pesah  was  recognized  and  the  meaning 
diabasis,  transUiu,  "  passing  over  "  was  given  to  it 
(e.g.,  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Sermo  xlv.,  MPL, 
xxxvL  636;  Augustine,  Epiat,  Iv.,  MPL,  xxxiii. 
205).  After  the  year  300  the  day  of  the  resurrection 
was  called  the  "  day  alone  great "  by  Leo  I.  (Sermo 
de  rtstarrectione  Domini,  MPL,  liv.  498),  "  the  most 
royal  day  of  days,"  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  {MPG, 
XXXV.  1017);  "the  festival  of  festivals,"  "the 
happiest  of  days,"  and  by  other  designations  which 
show  that  it  was  looked  upon  after  that  date,  if  not 
before,  as  the  most  joyous  and  important  festival 
of  the  year.  John  of  Damascus  has  given  ex- 
pression to  the  devout  feelings  of  the  ancient 
Church  in  regard  to  Easter  in  his  resurrection 
hynm: 

The  cUy  of  resurrection,  earth,  tell  it  out  abroad. 
The  paasover  of  gladnew,  the  paasoTer  of  Qod. 

8.  (Mgin  of  the  Celebration:  Two  questions 
present  themselves:  (1)  When  did  the  custom  of 
the  yearly  commemoration  of  the  resurrection 
begin?  (2)  on  what  day  of  the  week  and  what 
day  of  the  year  was  the  festival  celebrated?  For 
the  period  after  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (325),  the 
difficulty  laiigely  vanishes.  The  comparatively 
lengthy  statement  of  Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl,  V.,  xxiii.- 
XXV.)  does  not  relieve  the  difficulty  for  the  ante- 
Nicene  period,  but  by  its  vagueness,  growing  out  of 
what  Eusebius  assumes  to  be  known,  rather  in- 
creases the  difficulty.  If  we  were  in  possession  of 
the  lost  tracts  called  forth  in  the  third  century  by 
the  pMchal  cantroveniee  (see  below,  IL),  to  which 


Eusebius  makes  reference,  all  uncertainty  might  be 
removed. 

The  only  possible  allusion  in  the  New  Testament 

to  the  observance  of  a  Christian  Passover,  or  festival 

of  the  death  of  Christ,  is  I  Cor.  v.  7, 

1.  Testi-  ^here  "  Christ  our  Passover  "  is  said 
of^U^  ^  ^^®  been  sacrificed  for  us.  That 
A-nfA-       ^^®   Jewish   Christians   continued   to 

Kioene     ^^P  ^^®  Jewish  .festivals  is  altogether 

Period,  probable,  if  not  certain,  from  Paul's 
habit.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  seems 
to  disparage  the  observance  of  special  festivals 
except  the  first  day  of  the  week  (I  Cor.  xvi.  2). 
What  was  the  custom  of  the  Gentile  Christians  7 
Did  they  also  keep  the  season  devoted  to  the  Jewish 
PSssover,  putting  into  it  Christian  ideas?  And  if 
so,  did  they  observe  it  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  well  as  of  his  death  and 
biuial?  In  the  literature  of  the  subapostohc  age, 
(excepting  Justin  Martyr)  there  is  no  reference  to 
a  celebration  of  a  yearly  festival  of  the  resurrection 
or  pascha.  There  is  no  hint  of  anything  of  that 
kind  in  the  Didache.  Tiypho  charged  the  Chris- 
tians with  not  keeping  the  Jewish  feasts  or  the  Sab- 
baths; the  reply  was  that  Christians  did  not  place 
any  virtue  in  keeping  such  festivals  (Justin  Martyr, 
Trypho,  x.).  From  Tertullian  it  seems  to  be  evi- 
dent that  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  elements  in  the  Church  over  what  was 
included  under  the  feast  of  the  pascha  and  a  struggle 
within  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  as  to 
whether  any  yearly  festivals  were  to  be  observed. 
Tertullian  says:  if  the  Apostle  set  aside  all  special 
reverence  for  da3rs  and  months  and  years,  why  do 
we  celebrate  the  paschfi  in  the  first  month  of  each 
year?  (De  jejuniis,  xiv.,  ANF,  iv.  112).  It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  that  the  paacha  was  observed.  But 
that  there  was  a  difference  in  respect  to  what  was 
included  under  the  term  paacha  is  evident  from  Ter- 
tullian. In  his  De  oratione  (viii.)  he  refers  to  it  as 
Friday  the  day  of  the  Lord's  death,  and  in  De 
corona  (iii.,  ANF,  iii.  94)  he  says:  "  we  count  fasting 
or  kneeling  in  worship  on  the  Lord's  day  to  be  un- 
lawful. We  rejoice  in  the  same  privilege  also  from 
Easter  to  Whitsunday."  Similarly  in  De  haptiamo 
(xix.,  ANF,  iii.  678)  he  says  that  they  did  not  fast  on 
the  Lord's  Day  and  that  the  period  between  the 
day  of  the  paacha  and  Pentecost  the  Christian  spent 
in  joy.  From  this  it  seems  to  be  apparent  that  the 
whole  season  of  the  paacha  was  observed  with  sad- 
ness and  grief.  So  far  then  it  would  appear  that 
the  paacha  observance  was  a  time  of  grief  and  it  is 
left  uncertain  whether  the  resurrection  was  ob- 
served annually  by  a  special  day,  or,  if  observed 
at  ail,  whether  it  was  observed  separately  from 
the  festival  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
The  next  point  of  approach  is  through  Eusebius 
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(Hiat,  ecd,  V.,  xxiii.-xxv.,  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  i.  241 
sqq.)-     In  this  famous  passage  the  historian  has  es- 
pecially in  mind  the  conflict  as  to  the  day  of  the 
week  and  of  the  year  on  which  pascha 

2.  Testi-  was  to  be  celebrated.  He  records  that 
mony  gs  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  cen  - 
p  *^*      tury ,  there  was  dispute  over  this  double 

Nioene     question,  Polycarp  of  Asia  Minor  and 

Period.  Anicetus  of  Rome  being  at  that  time 
the  representatives  of  the  two  views. 
Eusebius  further  says  that  the  churches  in  Asia 
Minor  derived  their  custom  of  observing  the  pascha 
from  the  Apostle  John  and  Philip.  Without  doubt 
Christian  elements  were  incorporated  into  the  cele- 
bration. It  was  not  a  question  of  whether  a  day 
corresponding  to  the  Passover  should  be  celebrated, 
but  a  question  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  to  be 
celebrated.  Further,  according  to  Eusebius,  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  finished  "  their  fasting  on 
the  festival  of  the  Savior's  passover."  This  was 
the  14th  of  Nisan.  In  other  parts  of  the  Church, 
Eusebius  goes  on  to  say,  it  was  not  their  custom 
"  to  end  it  on  this  day  "  but, ''  on  no  other  day  than 
that  of  the  Lord's  resurrection.''  From  this  it 
would  seem  on  the  surface  that  in  Asia  Minor  the 
Churches  finished  the  fasting  on  the  day  set  apart 
for  the  pascha,  that  is  in  all  probability  the  day 
commemorating  the  crucifixion,  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  they  carried  the  fasting  over  to  Sunday. 
Joy  is  not  mentioned  as  an  element  in  the  cele- 
bration in  the  case  either  of  Asia  Minor  or  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  so  that  if  the  resurrection  was 
celebrated  at  all  as  a  separate  feast,  Eusebius  does 
not  indicate  it.  We  can  not  think  that,  if  the 
resurrection  was  celebrated,  fasting  and  grief 
entered  into  its  observance,  as  has  been  deduced 
from  this  statement  of  Eusebius.  (For  the  fast 
preceding  Easter,  see  Fasting,  II.,  §.  3).  To  this 
passage  of  Eusebius  have  been  added  recently 
passages  from  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  {TU,  vi.  4, 
pp.  116-116)  and  from  Aphraates  (ed.  Bert,  TU, 
new  ser.,  iii.  pp.  170-171 ).  The  former  speaks  of  the 
pascha  as  a  time  of  fasting  and  lamentation.  Aph- 
raates also  (cf.  Bert,  in  TUf  ui  sup.  p.  83)  seems 
not  to  have  in  mind  the  resurrection  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Christian  pascha.  However,  Alexander  of 
Egypt  (d.  264,  Routh,  Reliquiai  Sacra,  iii.  223  sqq.) 
distinguishes  the  festivals  of  the  death  and  of  the 
resurrection. 

From  thes6  unsatisfactory  notices,  different 
views  have  been  deduced.  Neander,  Hilgenfeld 
and  P.  Schaff  have  held  that  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries  the  pascha  included  the  celebration  of  the 
resurrection  and  death  of  Christ ;  Steitz  and  Drews 
only  the  death;  while  Schfirer,  Karl 

8.  Con-  MQller,  and  others  hold  the  modified 
^  ^"  view  that  it  celebrated  the  completion 
of  the  full  work  of  redemption  and 
not  specifically  either  the  death  or  the  resurrection. 
It  must  be  said  that  the  silence  of  the  writers  of 
the  ante-Nicene  period,  who  give  such  scant  notice 
of  the  pascha  feast,  can  not  safely  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  resurrection  was  not  celebrated  as  a 
distinct  part  of  the  pascha  festival.  The  few  ex- 
tant notices,  taken  by  themselves,  seem  to  favor 
the  theory  that  there  was  but  one  festival  of  the 


pascha  and  that  it  included  the  death  and  the  resur- 
rection. Certainly  in  the  fourth  century  the  term 
pascha  stood  for  both  the  resurrection  and  the  death 
of  Christ.  It  was  then  called  ''the  holy  feast, 
the  pascha  of  our  salvation  "  as  by  the  Council  of 
Antioch  341  (canon  i.,  Hefele,  ConcUvengeschichte, 
i.  513);  and  Athanasius  frequently  describe  the  pas- 
cha as  a  feast  of  joy  at  which  the  Lord  himself  is 
the  festival.  It  is  a  festival  of  redemption  (cf. 
"  Festal  Letters,"  ANF,  2d  ser.,  iv.  506-656).  Fi- 
nally, in  the  fourth  century  pascha  came  to  be  used 
in  a  limited  sense  for  Easter  Sunday  alone,  as  by 
the  Councils  of  Aries  314,  Carthage  397,  and  the 
First  Synod  of  Toledo  400  (canon  xx.).  Con- 
temporaneously the  whole  feast  of  the  pascha  was 
known  under  the  two  names  the  pascha  of  the  cruci- 
fixion and  the  pascha  of  the  resurrection.  They  were 
parts  of  a  single  festival. 

3.  The  Day  of  Gelebratioii :     As  already   indi- 
cated, Eusebius  states  that  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  customs  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor  and 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  in  regard  to  the  day 
of  the  year  and  of  the  week  on  which  the  pascha 
festival  was  to  be  celebrated.     The  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor  were  called  Quartodecimans  from  their 
custom  of  celebrating  the  pascha  invariably  on  the 
14th  of  Nisan,  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year 
and  falling  in    the  springtime.    The  date  might 
fall  on  Friday  or  on  any  of  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  which  fact  made  no  difference  in  the  cele- 
bration   of   the   paschal   feast.     For   this    reason 
the  day  of  the  resurrection  did  not  always  fall  on 
a  Sunday.     In  the  churches  of  the  West  and  also 
in  parts  of  the  East  a  different  custom  prevailed. 
The  result  of  these  differences  was  that  different 
sections  of  the  Church  might  and  did  observe  the 
pascha  on  different  dates.     Out  of  this  difference 
grew  the  Paschal  Controversies,  so-called  (see  II., 
below).    The  Council  of  Nicsea  had  for  its  second 
object  the  unification  of  the  date  of  the  Christian 
pascha,  which  the  Council  of  Aries  (314)  had  refer- 
red to  as  a  most  desirable  thing  "  that  the  pascha 
of  the  Lord  should  be  observed  on  one  day  and  at 
one  time  throughout  the  world  "  (cf.  Hefele,  Con- 
ciliengeschicfUe,  i.  205).     The  decree  of  Niciea  fixed 
as   Easter   Sunday  the  Sunday  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  fourteenth  day  of  the  so-called  paschal 
moon,  which  happens  on  or  first  after  the  vernal 
equinox.     The  vernal  equinox  invariably  falls  on 
Mar.  21.    Easter,  then,  can  not  occur  earlier  than 
Mar.  22,  or  later  than  Apr.  25.     In  the  former 
case  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  would  coincide 
with  Mar.  2 1 ,  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox.     In  the 
latter,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  moon  would  happen 
on  Mar.  21,  and  a  whole  lunar  month  would  have 
to  intervene  before  the  condition,  "  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon  first  after  the  vernal  equinox," 
was  fulfilled;  and,  as  this  might  be  Sunday,  Easter 
Sabbath  would  not  occur  till  seven  more  days 
had  elapsed,  i.e.,  Apr.  25. 

4.  Bites  of  Celebration :  Up  to  the  year  300 
notices  are  very  scant.  Eusebius  states  that  the 
pascha  was  celebrated  with  mourning,  and  that 
church  synods  (exclusive  of  those  in  Asia  Minor) 
ordered  that  "  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  "  should  be  observed  only  on  the  Lord's 
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day  and  that  on  that  day  "  the  close  of  the  paschal 
fast "  should  be  observed.    The  pascha  was  a  time 
-   p^        of  fasting.    "  The  mystery  of  the  reeur- 
to  300      '^ctio'^  of  the  Lord  "  must  refer  to 
^jy^       the  Eucharist.    Tertullian    {Ad  ttxo- 
rem,  ii.  4)  and  others  refer  to  vigils 
extending  into  the  night  of  Saturday  or  until  the 
cockcrowing  of    the    Sunday   morning   (Apostolic 
ConsHtuHons,  ANF,  viL  447).     The   chief  source 
of  information  is  the  Dida^skalia  (xxi.,  Apostolic 
ConMiUions,  v.  18-19)  which  speaks  of  the  fasting 
beginning  on  the  Monday  of  the  paschal  week  and 
continuing  with  growing  rigor  into  Saturday  night, 
and  adds  that  on  Saturday  night  the  whole  con- 
gregation met  and  engaged  in  prayer,  especially 
for  the  Jews,  and  in  reading  from  the  Scripture. 
Sunday  was  then  observed   by  the  meeting  to- 
gether of  rich  and  poor  in  the  love-feast  and  the 
Eucharist. 

After  300  notices  of  the  festivities  of  Easter  are 
frequent   and  many  sermons  on    the  pascha  are 
preserved  in  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  other  writers. 
The  day  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  joyous  fes- 
tival of  the  year.    The  week  beginning  with  Easter 
Sunday  was  observed  with  special  religious  fes- 
tivities and  each  day  had  its  sermon. 
2.  In  the    Easter  Sunday  was  called  dominica 
^oet-       {yi  oifyig  (age  Alb;    Catechumenate, 

P  iSd  ^  ^^  ^^  octava  infantium  and  the 
1^^  Simday  closing  Easter  week  was 
]££flil^0  called  octava  pascha  or  pascha  claur 
sum,  Ambrose  in  his  sermon  on  the 
"Mystery  of  the  Pascha"  {MPL, 
xvii.  695)  gives  fiill  expression  to  the  joyous  feelings 
which  were  involved  in  Easter.  He  called  the  day 
the  real  beginning  of  the  year,  the  opening  of  the 
months,  the  new  revival  of  the  seeds  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  joy  interrupted  by  the  cold  of 
winter.  On  that  day  God,  as  it  were,  relights  the 
sun  and  gives  light  to  the  moon.  The  Easter  cele- 
bration began  on  Saturday,  sometimes  as  early 
as  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  case  in  Jerusalem  by  the  "  Itinerary  " 
of  Silvia  (cf.  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  xiv.  743).  This 
Saturday  celebration  was  known  as  the  Easter  or 
Paschal  Vigils.  Augustine  called  this  vigil  the 
"mother  of  all  the  sacred  vigils"  {Sermo  ccxix., 
MPLf  xxxviii.  1088),  and  says  that  even  the 
heathen  kept  awake  on  that  night.  According  to 
Lactantius  (De  divinis  institutionHmSf  VII.,  xix., 
ANF,  viL  215)  and  Jerome  (on  Matt.  xxv.  6,  MPL, 
xxvL  184),  the  Lord  was  expected  to  return 
at  that  time.  The  celebration  is  referred  to  by 
other  authors,  in  missals,  in  the  codes  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  Justinian  and  in  the  acts  of  coun- 
cils. The  services  in  the  churches  consisted  of 
readings  from  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the 
narratives  of  the  Lord's  passion,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  and  confirmation,  and  ended  with 
the  Eucharist.  For  Spain  and  Gaul  these  services 
are  recorded  in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  (MPL, 
Ixxxv.),  and  in  the  Gothic  missal,  the  Gallic 
missal,  the  Gallic  sacramentaryand  the  Lectionary 
of  Luxeuil  (all  in  MPL,  badi.).  The  use  of  lighted 
candles  became  universal  and  is  attested  as  the 
custom  in  Rome  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of 


the  third  century.  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  (TU, 
vi.  4,  p.  136)  say  "  that  on  the  night  of  the  resur- 
rection no  one  should  sleep  and  every  one  should 
have  a  light,  for  on  that  night  the  Redeemer  made 
every  one  free  from  the  darkness  of  sin  and  the 
grave."  Augustine  bears  witness  to  the  custom 
of  lighting  and  carrying  candles.  Eusebius  says 
that  the  whole  city  of  Constantinople  was  illumi- 
nated with  wax  candles  and  columns  of  wax 
("  Life  of  Constantine,"  iv.  22).  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  (d.  390)  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (d.  395,  "  Oration- 
on  the  pascha,"  xlii.)  speak  of  persons  of  all  ranks 
carrying  tapers  and  lamps.  The  custom  of  the 
paschal  fire  was  also  an  early  institution  and  can  be 
traced  back  to  600  at  least  as  in  vogue  in  France. 
Alcuin  (De  divinis  offidis,  xvi.  17,  MPL,  ci.  1205) 
and  Boniface  (d.  752,  MPL,  Ixxxix.  951)  definitely 
refer  to  it.  The  new  fire  was  struck  from  a  stone 
and  the  tapers  and  candles  lighted  from  it.  Per- 
haps the  custom  was  drawn  from  the  ceremony 
of  the  Romans  at  the  altar  of  Vesta  at  the  opening 
of  the  New  Year,  Mar.  1.  The  symbolical  signifi- 
cance of  such  an  act,  as  a  means  of  instruction  to 
the  people  and  as  an  expression  of  piety  for  the 
new  light  brought  into  the  world  by  the  resurrec- 
tion is  so  natiu^  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  fall 
back  upon  the  old  Roman  ceremony.  In  Gaul 
the  custom  was  also  observed,  how  widely  is  not 
known,  of  placing  five  pieces  of  incense  in  the  great 
paschal  candle  to  symbolize  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ.  The  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian 
recognized  the  joyous  character  of  the  day  by  en- 
couraging the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  the 
liberation  of  minor  criminals,  and  ordering  the 
omission  of  spectacular  ent<ertainments  during 
Easter  week.  It  was  also  made  a  time  for  the 
presentation  of  gifts  and  the  distribution  of  alms. 
The  acts  of  councils  (Orleans,  538,  Macon,  581, 
and  others)  down  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Fourth  Lateran  (1215)  and  later  councils  forbade 
the  Jews  to  tread  the  streets  or  to  show  themselves 
out  of  doors  from  Maundy  Thursday  till  after 
Easter,  lest  the  joy  of  the  Christians  should  be 
interrupted. 

At  the  present  time  the  religious  festivities  of 
Easter  time  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  in- 
volve the  substantial  elements  in  the  ancient  custom 
of  the  day.  Elaborate  solemn  rites  are  observed  on 
Saturday  and  until  the  cockcrowing  of  Easter 
morning  when  the  tapers  (extinguished  on  Good 
Friday)  are  lighted  with  the  words  "  The  Light 
of  Christ."  In  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in 
Jerusalem  until  a  few  years  ago  the  pious  fraud  of 
the  "  holy  fire "  was  perpetrated  by  the  Greek 
patriarch  who  presented  from  the  sacred  tomb 
three  times  a  lighted  taper  or  torch 
which  he  declared  had  been  lighted 
gj^  by  a  miracle  without  human  interven- 
Tlmes.  tion.  The  spectators,  wrought  to 
great  excitement,  struggled  to  light 
their  tapers  at  the  miraculous  fire,  and  then  carried 
it  throughout  the  Greek  world.  Often  disgraceful 
scenes  occurred  and  the  intervention  of  the  Turkish 
soldiery  was  required  to  prevent  or  check  violence. 
In  the  twelfth  century  Saladin  is  said  by  an  early 
tradition  to  have  witnessed  this  miracle  and  acknowl- 
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edged  its  miraculous  character  (Itinerarium  Riccardi 
I.  V.  16,  ed.  W.  Stubbs,  London,  1864).  Easter  is 
observed  throughout  the  Continent  by  the  various 
bodies  of  Protestants.  The  Church  of  England  has 
always  observed  the  day  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  America  follows  it.  The  Puritans 
abolished  all  special  recognition  of  the  festival.  The 
churches  of  Scotland  as  well  as  the  different  non- 
episcopal  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
America  are  more  and  more  using  the  day  as  a 
means  of  commemorating  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  confirming  the  faith  of  men  in  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection,  and  giving  expression  to  the  joyous 
character  of  the  Christian  religion. 

D.  S.  SCHAJT. 

IL  The  Paschal  Controyenies:  While  Jewish 
Christians  for  a  time  celebrated  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over, the  practise  of  the  Church  was  not  uniform 
either  in  the  day  or  in  the  ideas  and  customs  at- 
taching to  what  eventually  became  the  Easter 
festival.  The  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  celebrated 
the  Jewish  Passover  on  the  14th  of 

1.  The  Nisan,  imiting  with  it,  according  to 
Se^^^    some,  the  commemoration  of  the  de- 

of  Ai^*   parture  of  Jesus  from  his  disciples 

iffi^ny.  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. According  to  others,  the  day 
was  celebrated  in  strict  obedience  to  Jewish  law, 
without  any  allusion  to  Gospel  history.  A  third 
view  maintains  that  the  Chxistians  of  Asia  Minor 
celebrated  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  the  memory  of  the 
death  of  Jesus.  But  the  grounds  of  the  contro- 
versy must  be  sought  elsewhere.  If  the  sources 
are  examined  without  prejudice  and  without  re- 
gard to  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  a  different  result 
must  necessarily  be  reached  concerning  the  sig- 
nificance and  import  of  the  celebration.  Euse- 
bius  says  that  it  was  decided  on  the  basis  of  numer- 
ous conferences  of  bishops  that  the  mystery  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  from  the  dead  should 
be  celebrated  on  no  other  day  than  on  the  Lord's 
day  and  on  that  day  the  Easter  fast  should  be 
broken  {Hiit,  eccl.,  V.  xxiiL  2,  NPNF,  2d  sen,  i. 
241).  Hence  it  b  evident  that  the  party  who 
were  opposed  in  the  conferences,  who  were  un- 
doubtedly the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  must  have 
celebrated  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection  on  the 
day  on  which  the  fast  was  broken,  and  that  this 
day  was  not  Sunday  but  the  14th  of  Nisan,  around 
which  the  controversy  revolved.  This  conclusion 
is  justified  by  the  account  of  Epiphanius  concern- 
ing the  Quartodecimans  (that  is,  those  who  com- 
memorated the  Lord's  death  on  the  14th),  in  which 
he  relates  that  fasting  and  the  celebration  of  the 
resurrection  took  place  on  the  same  day.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  a  bitter  and  protracted 
controversy  should  have  originated  on  a  mere 
matter  of  fasting;  the  real  reason  for  the  differ- 
ences lay  deeper.  The  Christians  of  Asia  Minor 
appealed  to  an  old  apostolic  tradition  according 
to  which  Jesus  rose  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Occidentals 
was  directed  mainly  against  the  commemoration  of 
death  and  resurrection  on  the  same  day. 

The  Syriac  Didascalia  makes  an  attempt  to  hai^ 
monize  the  tradition  of  the  canonical  Gospels  and 


that  of  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor.    On  the 
morning  of  Friday  Jesus  was  led  before  Pilate  and 
crucified  on  the  same  day.     He  suffered  six  hours, 
and  those  are  counted  as  one  day.    Then  there 
was  a  darkness,  lasting  three  hours,  and  that  is 
counted  as  a  night,  and  further,  from  the  ninth 
hour  till  evening  three  hours, — another  day,  and 
then  followed  the  night  of  the  Sab- 
2.  l>oca-    bath.     In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  we 
"^*»^    read,  "  Now  late  on  the  sabbath  day 
^^^f      as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first 
monistic'  ^y  °^  *^®  week,  came  Mary  Magda- 
Oalcnla-    ^n®»"  6^-  (Matt,  xxviii.   1,  R.  V.). 
tions.      "^o   calculation   is   strange,   but  its 
purpose  is  easfly  seen.    The  author 
believed  that  Jesus  rose  on  the  evening  of  the  Fri- 
day on  which  he  suffered  death.     In  order  to  rec- 
oncile this  tradition  with  the  other  which  assumed 
a  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  he  calculated  (as 
above)  in  such  a  way  that  Jesus  really  rose  after 
two  days  and  two  nights  although  only  one  day 
had  passed.     It  is  not  known  whether  Friday  of 
every   week   was   celebrated    by    fasts  and   the 
mysteries  of    resurrection    or  the   14th  of    wich 
month  or  the  14th  of  Nisan  in  each  year.     In  the 
Orient,  Sunday  was  not  known  as  the  day  of  resur- 
rection, and  hence  there  was  no  weekly  celebrar 
tion  of  this  day,  but  in  the  Occident  Wednesday 
and  Friday  were  regular  fastrdays,  and   Sunday 
was  celebrated  as  the  day  of  resurrection.     It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Occident  possessed  in  ad- 
dition a  special  day  in  the  year  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord. 

When  Polycarp  visited  Anicetus  in  Rome  (c. 
154),  the  celebration  of  Passover  was  discussed, 
but  no  agreement  was  arrived  at.  Polycarp  ap- 
pealed to  the  old  age  of  the  tradition  in  Ajsia  Minor, 
Anicetus  to  the  Roman  tradition. 
8.  Oca-  Neither  made  conoeasions,  but  there 
i^SJT  ^^  °^  rupture.  At  the  beginning  of 
Seoond  ^^®  paschal  controversies,  there  arose 
Oentnxy.  ^^  ^^^  heresy  of  the  Montanists 
who  by  means  of  the  Egyptian  calen- 
dar designated  the  seventh  of  April  as  the  day 
of  the  death  of  Christ  on  which  they  annually 
celebrated  Passover  without  regard  to  the  day  of 
the  week  and  the  phase  of  the  moon.  This  revolu- 
tionary spirit  was  opposed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Chureh  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  by  Melito 
of  Sardis  and  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  but,  owing 
to  his  disagreement  with  the  Chureh  of  Asia  Minor, 
Victor  of  Rome  was  favorably  inclined  toward 
the  Montanists.  He  attempted  to  exclude  the 
churehes  of  the  province  of  Asia  from  the  ortho- 
dox Chureh,  but  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  defended  the 
old  custom  so  that  the  measures  of  Rome  could 
not  be  carried  out.  Most  of  the  bishops  took  the 
part  of  Polycarp.  Even  Ireneus  wrote  to  Victor 
in  the  name  of  the  Gallican  bishops,  exhorting 
him  to  be  moderate.  The  leaders  of  the  Chureh 
of  Palestine,  such  as  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem,  The- 
ophDus  of  Cfiosarea,  also  the  bishops  of  Pontus  and 
Gaul,  and  the  Chureh  of  Alexandria  stood  on  the 
side  of  Victor,  appealing  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Apostles,  while  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and   Persia 
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took  the  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Victor  was  not  suc- 
oeasful  in  subjecting  the  Asiatics  to  his  views;  on 
the  other  hand  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor  was  not 
able  to  influence  the  Western  Church  to  abandon 
the  celebration  of  Sunday  in  favor  of  an  account 
of  the  resurrection  which  was  in  evident  contra- 
diction to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  the  tradition  of  Paul  and  the  acknowledged 
Gospels,  and  in  favor  of  a  custom  that  was  based 
merely  upon  the  appeal  to  traditions  which  could 
not  claim  equal  authority  with  the  Gospels  and 
apostles.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  view  of  the  churches  in  Palestine 
and  Alexandria,  seems  to  have  influenced  the  final 
result  of  the  controversy. 

For  the  following  period  the  more  important 
problem  was  the  calculation  of  the  term  of  Pas- 
sover and  Easter.  In  Asia  Minor  this  question 
was  not  raised.  The  Jews  strictly  insisted  that 
their  festival  should  take  place  at  the  time  of  full 
moon,  but  beyond  this  they  attempted  no  accu- 
rate calculation.  It  was  probably  in  Egypt  that 
the  vernal  equinox  and  the  next  full  moon  were 
fiist  taken  into  consideration  as  fixed  points  in  the 
calculation  of  Easter. 

In  Rome  there  developed  in  the  mean  time  a 

different  calculation  of  the  festival  of  Easter  which, 

beside  the  celebration  of  Sunday  as 

4.  The     ^jjg  ^y  Qf  resurrection,   formed  an 

jj^™*®     object  of  dispute  between  the  two 

to  the  Date  P*^^^-    According  to  a  statement  of 

of  dele-     I'ertullian,  Easter  was  celebrated  an- 

bratlon.  nually  in  the  first  month,  i.e.,  March. 
But  if  Easter  is  calculated  after  the 
full  moon  which  follows  the  spring  equinox,  it 
does  not  always  take  place  in  the  month  of  March. 
Consequently  at  the  time  when  Tertullian  made 
this  statement  (In  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury), Easter  must  have  been  celebrated  in  Car- 
thage and  in  the  Occident  on  an  immovable  day 
in  the  month  of  March.  As  Tertullian  in  another 
place  designates  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  as  the 
day  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  as  this  tradition  is 
very  frequently  in  evidence  in  the  whole  Occident, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  in  the  Occident  there  be- 
gan a  fast  on  that  date  which  was  broken  on  the 
following  Sunday  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  At  the  Council  of  Nicsea  an  attempt  was 
made  to  abolish  the  differences  between  the  vari- 
ous ehurches  and  to  introduce  the  £!gyptian  cal- 
culation into  all  provinces.  Easter  was  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  Sunday  following  the  first  full 
moon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  But  by  this  de- 
cision a  uniform  regulation  of  the  question  was 
not  guaranteed,  as  is  evident  from  the  necessity  of 
reaffinning  the  decision  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch 
in  341.  An  anti-Judaistic  polemic  which  is  notice- 
able in  the  regulation  of  the  question  since  the 
third  century  has  undoubtedly  influenced  to  a 
great  extent  the  final  victoiy  of  the  custom  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  In  spite  of  the  decision  of 
the  councils,  the  churches  of  Mesopotamia,  Anti- 
och, and  Syria  adhered  to  the  old  custom. 

(Erwin  Preuschen.) 

in.  The  Easter  Cycle:  This  is  a  determinate 
aeries  of  yeara  such  that  in  each  series  Easter 


Sunday  always  reciuia  in  the  same  sequence  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month.  Such  a  cycle  exists  for 
the  Julian  calendar  and  comprises  532  years.  Be- 
sides this  cycle  there  is  another,  consisting  of  eighty- 
four  years,  which  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century  but  which  was  later  superseded  by 
the  cycle  of  532  years  because  it  was  found  that 
the  computation  was  wrong.  A  lunar  cycle  of 
nineteen  years  is  also  named  and  only  in  this  sense 
can  an  Easter  cycle  be  coimected  with  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar. 
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EASTER  COMMUNION:  The  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  early  became  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
rites  connected  with  Easter.  Those  who  had  become 
cold  and  lax  in  their  attention  on  religious  cere- 
monies felt  that  they  must,  on  Easter,  if  at  no  other 
time,  commune.  In  the  council  held  in  the  Lateran 
in  Rome  in  1215,  that  which  had  become  a  practise 
was  made  an  obligation,  and  the  twenty-first  canon 
of  this  council  reads  thus:  "  Every  believer,  of  cither 
sex,  who  has  come  to  years  of  discretion,  must  at 
least  once  a  year  confess  honestly  his  sins  to  his  own 
priest  and  perform  the  penance  which  may  be  en- 
joined as  far  as  he  is  able,  and  at  least  on  Easter 
solemnly  receive  the  Eucharist,  unless  bis  priest 
out  of  sufficient  grounds  has  forbidden  its  reception. 
Whoever  refuses  so  to  do  will  be  excluded  from  the 
Church,  and  on  death  be  refused  Christian  burial.' 
Hefele,  Conciliengeschichie,  v.  888. 
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I.  Names,  Extent,  and  Branches:  Various  names 
are  used  to  designate  the  great  division  of 
Christendom  which  is  considered  in  this  article. 
The  full  official  title  b  "  the  Holy  Orthodox  Catho- 
lic Apostolic  Eastern  Church"  {^  dyia  hp^Mo^o^ 
lui&oktKfi  anoaroktx^  hvaroXiKfj  cKkkriaia) .  The  Roman 
Church  claims  all  these  titles,  except  "  Oriental," 
for  which  it  substitutes  ''  Roman,"  and  claims 
them  exclusively.  The  name  "  Eastern  (or  Oriental) 
Church "  designates  its  origin  and  geographical 
territory.  The  "  Orthodox  Church  "  expresses  its 
close  adherence  to  the  ecumenical  system  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  as  settled  by  the  seven  ecumeni- 
cal councils  before  the  separation  from  the  Western 
or  Latin  Church.  On  this  title  the  chief  stress  is 
laid,  and  it  is  celebrated  on  a  special  day  called 
"  Orthodoxy  Sunday,"  in  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
when  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  old  ecumeni- 
cal councils  is  given  in  the  churches,  and  anathemas 
are  pronounced  on  all  heresies.  The  common  des- 
ignation "  Greek  Church  "  is  not  strictly  correct, 
but  indicates  the  national  origin  of  the  church  and 
the  language  in  which  most  of  its  creeds,  liturgies, 
canons,  and  theological  and  ascetic  literature  are 
composed,  and  its  worship  mainly  conducted. 

The  Eastern  Church  embraces  the  Greek,  and 
the  Russian  and  other  Slavonic  nationalities.  It 
has  its  seat  in  Eastern  Europe — chiefly  in  Turkey, 
Servia,  Rumania,  Greece,  Russia,  and  some  parts 
of  Austria — and  in  Western  Asia.  Bulgaria  was 
long  a  bone  of  contention  between  Constantinople 
and  Rome  and  one  of  the  causes  of  separation,  but 
is  now  an  independent  branch  of  the  "  Orthodox  " 
Church,  ruled  by  an  exarch  (see  Bulgaria;  Bul- 
garians, Conversion  of  the).  In  Western 
Europe  and  America  there  are  congregations  of 
merchants  and  immigrants  or  connected  with  em- 
bassies (for  America,  see  below,  IV.).  The  total 
number  of  adherents  of  the  Eastern  Church  is 
about  100,0(X),000,  of  whom  85,000,(XX)  belong 
to  the  Russian  Church.  The  Eastern  Church  thus 
ranks  third  among  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Christendom,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  being 
credited  with  230,(X)0,000  adherents,  and  the  Prot- 
estant Churches  with  140,0(K),(X)0. 

The  Eastern  Church  is  divided  into  at  least 
fifteen  branches  or  parts,  each  independent  of  the 
other.  The  first  rank  is  held  by  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (see  Constantinople; 
Patriarch).  Then  follow  (2)  Alexandria  (see 
Alexandria,    Patriarchate    of);     (3)   Antioch; 

(4)  Jerusalem  (see  Jerusalem,  Patriarchate  of); 

(5)  Cyprus  (which  was  recognized  as  a  bishopric 
by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  43 1  and  includes  160,000 
Greek  Catholics);  (6)  Russia  (q.v.),  (7)  Karlo- 
witz  (the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Hungarian  Ser- 
vians);  (8)  Montenegro  (q.v.),   (9)  the  archbishop- 


ric of  Sinai  (independent  since  1782);  (10)  Greece 
(independent  of  Constantinople  since  1852;  see 
Greece);  (11)  the  metropolitan  see  of  Hermann- 
stadt  (for  the  Rumanians  in  Hungary);  (12)  the 
exarchate  of  Bulgaria  (since  1870;  see  BuiiGARiA); 
(13)  the  metropolitan  see  of  Czemowitz  (for  Buko- 
wina  and  Dalmatia,  including  the  Ruthenians  and 
other  Cisleithanians);  (14)  Servia  (since  1879;  aee 
Servia);  (15)  Rumania  (since  1885;  see  Rumania). 
The  Georgian  Church  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
Russian.  The  Church  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
(q.v.),  with  three  independent  metcopolitans,  has  a 
loose  relation  to  the  ecumenical  patriarch.  Con- 
stantinople, the  city  of  the  first  Cbuistian  emperor, 
is  still  the  natural  center  of  the  whole  Eastern 
Church  and  may  again  become,  in  Christian  hands, 
for  the  Eastern  world  what  Gregory  Nazianzen 
described  it  to  be  in  the  fourth  century,  "  the  eye 
of  the  world,  the  strongest  by  sea  and  land,  the 
bond  of  union  between  East  and  West,  to  which 
the  most  distant  extremes  from  all  sides  come  to- 
gether, and  to  which  they  look  up  as  to  a  common 
center  and  emporium  of  the  faith.'' 

IL  History:  The  Eastern  Church  has  no  con- 
tinuous history  like  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant.  It  has  long  periods  of  monotony  and 
stagnation,  and  is  isolated  from  the  main  current 

of  progressive  Christendom.     Yet  this 

^'ph^*^*'*^  Church  represents  the  oldest  tradition 

terin!^"     in  Christendom,  and  for  several  cen- 

tion.        turies  was  the   chief  bearer  of  our 

religion.  It  still  occupies  the  sacred 
territory  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  claims  most 
of  the  Apostolic  sees,  as  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and 
the  churches  founded  by  Paul  and  John  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece.  All  the  Apostles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Peter  and  Paul,  labored  and  died  in  the 
East.  From  the  old  Greeks  the  Church  inherited 
the  language  and  certain  national  traits  of  charao 
ter,  while  it  incorporated  also  much  of  Jewish  and 
Oriental  piety.  It  produced  the  first  Christistn 
literature,  apologies  of  the  Christian  faith,  refu- 
tations of  heresies,  conmientaries  on  the  Bible,  ser- 
mons, homilies,  and  ascetic  treatises.  The  great 
majority  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  at  least  some  of 
the  Apostles,  used  the  Greek  language.  Polycarp, 
Ignatius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  the  first  Christian  emperors  begin- 
ning with  Constantine  the  Great,  together  with  a 
host  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  belong  to  the  Greek 
communion.  It  elaborated  the  ecumenical  dogmas 
of  the  Trinity  and  Christology,  and  ruled  the  first 
seven  ecumenical  councils,  which  were  all  held 
in  Constantinople  or  its  immediate  neighborhood 
(Nicsea,  Chalcedon,  Ephesus).    The  palmy  period 
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of  the  Eastern  Church  during  the  first  five  centuries 
will  ever  claim  the  grateful  respect  of  the  whole 
Christian  world;  and  its  great  teachers  still  live  in 
their  writings  far  beyond  the  confines,  nay,  even 
more  outside  of  its  communion,  as  the  books  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  are  more  studied  and  better 
understood  among  Christians  than  among  Jews,  for 
whom  they  wrote.  But  the  Church  has  never  mate- 
rially progressed  beyond  the  standpoint  occupied 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  It  has  no  proper 
middle  age,  and  no  Reformation,  like  Western 
Christendom.  It  influences  the  Churches  of  the 
West  tcMlay  chiefly  through  the  Nicene  and  other 
creeds,  its  hynms  made  known  by  J.  M.  Neale  and 
others,  and  the  writings  and  examples  of  its  great 
theologians,  preachers,  commentators,  and  histori- 
ans of  the  first  five  centuries. 

Three  periods  may  be  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  the  E^istem  Church:  (1)  The  Classical  or  Pro- 
ductive period,  the  first  five  or  six  centuries,  has 
just  been  characterized.  The  last  great  theologian 
of  the  East  is  John  of  Damascus  (d.  before  754), 
who  summed  up  the  scattered  results  of  the  labors 
of  the  preceding  Fathers  into  a  tolerably  complete 
system  of  theology;  but  he  is  an  isolated  phenom- 
enon. The  process  of  degeneracy  and  stagnation 
had  already  set  in;  and  the  former 
2.  Three  life  and  vigor  gave  way  to  idle  specu- 
Ferlods.  lations,  distracting  controversies,  dead 
formalism,  and  traditionalism.  (2) 
The  Byzantine  period,  corresponding  to  the  Middle 
Ages  of  the  Latin  Church,  extends  from  the  rise 
of  Mohammedanism  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
(650-1453).  Here  are  found  the  gradual  separation 
from  the  West  and  from  all  progressive  movements; 
dependence  on  the  imperial  court  at  Constanti- 
nople; continuation  of  a  certain  literary  activity; 
philological  and  Biblical  studies  in  slavish  depend- 
ence on  the  Fathers;  commentaries  of  CEcumenius 
(c.  990),  Theophylact  (d.  after  1107),  Euthymius 
Zigabenus  (d.  after  1118);  large  literary  collections, 
classical  and  Christian,  of  Photius  (c.  890),  Balsa- 
mon,  Zonaras,  Suidas,  and  Simeon  Metaphrastes; 
the  liturgical  works  of  Maximus,  Sophronius,  Simeon 
of  Thessalonica;  the  Byzantine  historians;  the 
iconoclastic  controversy  (726-842;  see  Images 
AND  Imagb  Worship,  II);  inroads  and  conquests 
of  Mohammedanism  (from  630)  in  Syria,  Per- 
sia, Egypt,  North  Africa;  temporary  suspension 
of  the  patriarchates  of  Alexandria,  Aiitioch,  Jeru- 
salem; finally,  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Greek  Empire 
(1453),  which  led  to  the  immigration  of  Greek 
scholars  (Chalcondylas,  Chrysoloras,  Gemistos  Ple- 
thon,  Michael  Apostolius,  Theodore  Gaza,  George  of 
Trebizond,  and  others)  to  the  West,  the  revival  of 
letters,  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Reformation.  During  this 
period  of  decline  in  its  original  home,  the  Greek 
Church  made  a  great  conquest  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Slavonians  (the  Bulgarians  and  Russians)  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  while  the  Latin  Church 
was  converting  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races. 
(3)  The  Modem  period  may  be  dated  from  the  down- 
fall of  the  Greek  Empire  (1453).  It  presents  in 
Asia  stagnation  and  slavery  under  the  rule  of  the 
IV. 


Turks  but  great  tenacity  and  independence  as  to 
all  internal  affairs;  in  Europe,  rapid  external  growth 
through  the  rising  power  of  Russia,  with  some  re- 
forms in  manners  and  customs  and  the  introduction 
of  Western  culture,  protests  against  Romanizing 
and  evangelical  movements,  the  orthodox  con- 
fession of  Petrus  Mogilas  (1642),  the  Synod  of 
Jerusalem  (1672),  the  Russian  Church,  the  patri- 
archate of  Moscow,  the  reforms  of  Patriarch  Nikon 
(d.  1681)  and  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  (d.  1725), 
the  reaction  of  the  Old  Believers  (Raskolniki),  the 
Holy  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg  (since  1721),  the 
New  Greek  Church  m  Hellas  (since  1833),  with 
prospects  for  the  future,  depending  chiefly  on 
Russia. 

In  the  histoiy  of  the  Eastern  Church  there  have 
been  no  organized  bloody  tribunals  of  orthodoxy 
like  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  no  sys- 
•'■  tematic  and  long-continued  persecu- 
Perseon-  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  crusades  against  the 
tlon.  *  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  and  Huguenots, 
and  no  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
But  the  Greek  Church  of  old  mercilessly  expelled  and 
exiled  Arian,  Nestorian,  Eutychian,  and  other  here- 
tics, and  persecuted  the  Paulicians  (835).  For  cen- 
turies none  of  the  Oriental  Churches  except  the 
Russian  has  been  in  a  position  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  heretics  and  dissenters,  being  themselves 
only  tolerated  by  the  Turkish  or  EJgyptian  govern- 
ments. Modem  Russia  has  enforced  severe  measures 
against  the  Stundists  and  other  dissenting  bodies 
and  has  withheld  from  Lutherans  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  certain  privileges  (such  as  exemption  from 
military  service)  sacredly  promised  by  the  Czar. 
Secession  from  the  national  orthodox  Church  is 
rigidly  prohibited.  No  one  can  be  converted  in 
Russia  from  one  religion  or  sect  to  another,  except 
to  the  national  orthodox  Church;  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  mixed  marriages,  where  one  parent  belongs 
to  it  must  be  baptized  and  educated  in  it.  The 
spirit  of  fanatical  intolerance  has  manifested  itself 
recently  in  the  atrocious  persecution  of  the  Jews  as 
it  did  earlier  in  1881;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  hold 
the  Eastern  Church  responsible  for  these  excesses. 

No  two  Churches  are  so  much  alike  in  their  creed, 
polity  and  cultus,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman;   and 
yet   no    two  are    such  irreconcilable 
4.  The      rivals,  perhaps  for  the  very  reason  of 
B^imm     i\^q[j^  affinity.     They  agree  much  more 
Bas^aad   *^*"^  either  agrees  with  any  Protes- 
West.      ^'"^^  Church.    They  were  never  or- 
ganically imited.    They  differed  from 
the  beginning  in  nationality,  language,  and  genius, 
as  the  ancient  Greeks  differed  from  the  Romans; 
yet  they  grew  up  together,  and  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  ancient  conflict  with  paganism  and 
heresy.    They  cooperated  in  the  early  ecumenical 
councils,  and  adopted  their  doctrinal  and  ritual 
decisions.    But  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire 
from  Rome  to  Constantinople  by  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  the  development  of  the  papal  mon- 
archy in  the  West,  and  the  establishment  of  a  West- 
em  empire  in  connection  with  it,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  schism  which  has  never  been  healed.    The 
controversy  culminated  in  the  rivalry  between  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  pope  of  Rome. 
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The  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  recognized  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  381  and  a  place  was 
given  him  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451 
"  next  after  "  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Leo  I.  (440- 
461)  protested  against  the  growing  assumption  of 
power  by  the  Constantinopolitan  bishop,  who  as 
early  as  600  used  the  title  "  ecumenical  patri- 
arch." From  484  to  519  the  relations  between  the 
two  bishops  were  much  strained  over  the  Henoticon 
of  Zeno,  which  sought  to  soften  the  Chalcedonian 
Christological  formula  (see  MoNOPHTarrEs).  The 
controversy  over  their  relative  authority  reached 
an  acute  stage  under  Photius  and  Nicholas  I.  (qq.v.) 
who  each  excommunicated  the  other  (869  and  879). 
When  Ignatius  was  deposed  from  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  and  the  layman  Photius  put  in 
his  place  (857),  the  latter  appealed  to  Rome  for  a 
decision  against  the  Ignatian  party.  Nicholas 
sent  a  commission  to  investigate  and  refused  to 
recognize  Photius,  who  then  retorted  in  a  famous 
encyclical  letter  charging  the  Roman  Church  with 
heresy  for  the  unauthorized  insertion  of  the  filioqve 
into  the  Nicene  Creed  (see  Filioqub  Controversy) 
and  with  various  corrupt  practises.  In  1054  the 
controversy  was  renewed  under  the  patriarch 
Michael  Cserularius  (q.v.),  whom  Pope  Leo  IX. 
excommxmicated  as  guilty  of  nine  heresies,  and  it 
became  *  irreparable  through  the  Venetian  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  (1204)  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Latin  empire  there  (1204-61),  a  Latin 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  rival  Latin 
bishops  in  other  Eastern  sees  by  Innocent  III.  and 
other  popes.  Vain  attempts  at  reunion  were  made 
from  time  to  time,  especially  at  Lyons  (1274)  and 
Florence  (1439).  The  latter  was  attended  by  the 
patriarch  and  the  Byzantine  emperor,  but  its  com- 
promise formula  was  rejected  in  the  East  as  treason 
to  the  orthodox  faith  (see  Ferrara-Florence, 
Council  of).  With  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
(1453)  the  political  motive  for  seeking  a  union  with 
the  West  ceased.  In  1870  the  Vatican  Council 
intensified  the  chief  cause  of  separation  by  declaring 
papal  absolutism  and  papal  infallibility  an  article 
of  faith.  Leo  XIII.  in  the  bull  Prcedara  qraJtur 
lationis  of  June  20,  1894,  directed  "  to  all  princes 
and  peoples,"  expressed  the  hope  of  a  reunion  of 
Christendom  (cf.  A.  Hamack,  Reden  und  Auf" 
sdUCf  ii.,  Giessen,  1906,  295  sqq.).  The  patriarch 
Anthimos  II.  replied,  Oct.  11,  1895,  charging  the 
Roman  Church  with  innovations,  such  as  the 
filioque,  the  doctrines  of  the  immaculate  conception 
and  papal  infallibility,  baptism  by  sprinkling, 
purgatory,  etc. 

The  points  in  which  the  Greek  Church  differs 
from  the  Roman  are  the  following:    the  single 

procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (against 

6.  Punts   ^jjQ  flioque)^  which  is  as   far  as  the 

jj^^y_     Council  of  Constantinople  in  381  went; 

ence.       ^^^  equality   of  the  five  patriarchs, 

and  the  rejection  of  the  papacy  as  an 
antichristian  innovation  and  usurpation;  the  right 
of  the  lower  clergy  (priests  and  deacons)  to  many 
(though  only  once);  communion  in  both  kinds; 
trine  inmiersion  the  only  valid  form  of  baptbm; 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  languages  in  worship; 
a  number  of  minor  ceremonies,  as  the  use  of  com- 


mon or  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  infant  com- 
munion, the  repetition  of  holy  unction  (ev;t^Aa£ov) 
in  sickness,  etc. 

On  the  fruitless  negotiations  for  imion  between 

the   Lutheran   and   the   Greek   Church,  and   the 

^   -o  \       Anglican  and  the  Greek  and  Russian 

l^ns      Churches,  cf.  Schaff,  CreedB,  L  50  sqq. 

to  Protes-  *"^^  ^^  ^*1*    '^^  Reformation  of  the 
tant        sixteenth  century  had  no  effect  upon 

Ohurches.  the  Oriental  Church.  The  reform 
movement  of  Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.)  who, 
as  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  attempted  to  in- 
graft Calvinbm  upon  the  old  trunk,  failed  com- 
pletely: he  was  strangled  to  death,  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  Bosphorus  (1638);  and  his  doc- 
trines were  condemned  by  synods  in  1638,  1643, 
and  1672  (cf.  Schaff,  Creeds,  i.  54  sqq.).  In  recent 
times,  however,  German  tmivendties  are  often  fre- 
quented by  Russian  and  Greek  students;  and  the 
works  of  German  scholars  have  exerted  some 
modifying  influence.  The  Old  Catholic  movement 
was  followed  with  interest;  and  the  Old  Catholic 
conferences  in  Bonn  (1874  and  1875)  were  attended 
by  several  dignitaries  from  Greece  and  Russia. 
There  has  been  also  considerable  intercourse  be- 
tween Greek  and  Anglican  bishops.  The  Greek 
Church  is  not  so  strongly  coomiitted  against  Prot- 
estantism as  the  Roman,  and  may  therefore  leam 
something  from  it.  [Yet  converts  to  Protestantism 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  been  far 
more  numerous  than  from  the  Greek  Church,  and 
the  thought  of  Roman  Catholicism  has  been  influ- 
enced by  Protestantism  far  more  than  the  thought 
of  Greek  CathoUcism.  A.  H.  N.] 

m.  Doctrine,  Polity,  and  Liturgy:  The  Eastern 
Church  holds  fast  to  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the 
seven  ecumenical  councils  (see  Councils  akd 
Synods,  §  3).  Its  proper  creed  is  that  adopted  at 
Nicsea  in  325,  enlarged  at  Constantinople  381,  and 
indorsed  at  Chalcedon  451,  without  the  Latin  filioque 
(see  Constantinopolitan  Creed).  This  creed  is 
the  basis  of  all  Greek  catechisms  and 

1.  Greed,  systems  of  theology,  and  a  r^ular 
part  of  worship.  The  Greeks  have 
never  acknowledged  in  form  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
which  is  of  Western  origin,  nor  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  which  teaches  the  double  procession,  and  is 
likewise  of  Western  origin.  Besides  this  ecumenical 
creed,  the  Eastern  Church  acknowledges  three 
subordinate  confessions,  which  define  her  position 
against  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  namely: 
(1)  The  "  Orthodox  Confession  "  of  Petnis  Mogilas 
(q.v.),  metropolitan  of  Kief  (1643),  a  catechetical 
exposition  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  beatitudes,  and  the  decalogue;  (2)  the 
"  Confession  of  Dositheoe  or  Eighteen  Decrees  of  the 
Synod  of  Jerusalem  "  (1672);  and  (3)  the  "  Longer 
Catechism "  of  Philaret,  metropolitan  of  Mos- 
cow, adopted  by  the  Holy  Sjmod  of  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1839  and  published  in  all  the  languages 
of  Russia.  (For  text  of  these  creeds  and  confes- 
sions, cf.  Schaff,  Creeds f  ii.  273-642;  and  J.  liichal- 
cescu,  see  bibliography  below.)  [Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  work  of  Gennadius  II.  of  Con- 
stantinople and  of  Metrophanes  Kritopulus  (qq.v.), 
the  former  of  whom  wrote  a  brief  document  in 
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twenty  articles,  and  the  latter  a  confe^ion  in 
tuenty-three  chapters  (given  in  full  by  Michal- 
cescu).  A.  H.  N.] 

The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Eastern  Church  is, 

upon  the  whole,  more  simple  and  less  developed 

than  that  of  the  Roman,  though  in  some  respects 

more  subtle  and  metaphysical.     The  only  serious 

doctrinal   difference   is  that   on   the 

8.  The-     procession   of   the   Holy    Spirit    (see 

olo«T«  FnjOQUE  Controversy).  The  Greek 
Church  holds  to  the  leading  principles, 
but  rejects  many  of  the  consequences  or  results 
of  Roman  Catholicism.  It  adheres  to  the  theology 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  down  to  John  of  Damascus, 
and  ignores  the  succeeding  scholastic  theology  of 
the  schoolmen,  who  completed  the  Roman  system. 
The  Eastern  theology  renuiins  rigidly  in  the  frag- 
mentary state  of  the  old  councils.  The  resistance 
to  the  Western  filioque  implied  a  protest  against 
further  progress  both  in  truth  and  in  error,  and 
meant  stagnation,  as  well  as  faithful  adherence  to 
the  venerable  Nicene  symbol.  The  Greek  theology 
Is  most  fuU  on  the  doctrine  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
but  very  defective  on  the  doctrine  of  man  and  the 
order  of  salvation.  The  East  went  into  all  sorts  of 
theological  and  Christological  subtleties,  especially 
during  the  long  and  tedious  Monophysite  contro- 
versies, which  found  httle  or  no  response  in  the 
West;  but  it  ignored  the  Pelagian  controversies, 
the  development  of  the  Augustinian  and  later 
evangelical  theology.  It  took  the  most  intense 
interest  in  the  difference  between  otma  and  hypo- 
ttan$,  the  hamoousian  and  homoiouaian,  the  relations 
of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity,  the  agennUia  of  the 
Father,  the  eternal  gennisia  of  the  Son,  the  eternal 
dcporeusis  or  "  procession  "  of  the  Spirit,  the  peri" 
ckOrisiM,  the  relation  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
the  Nestorian,  Eutychian,  Monophysite,  and  Mono- 
thelite  heresies,  but  was  never  seriously  troubled 
with  questions  about  predestination,  vicarious 
atonement,  justification  and  imputation,  conver- 
sion and  regeneration,  faith  and  good  works, 
merit  and  demerit,  vital  union  with  Christ,  and 
cognate  doctrines,  which  absorbed  the  attention 
of  Western  Christendom.  The  cause  for  this 
difference  must  be  sought  in  the  prevailing  meta- 
physical, rhetorical,  and  objective  character  of  the 
Eastern  Church, — inherited  partly  from  Asia, 
partly  from  Greece — as  distinct  from  the  practical, 
logical,  and  subjective  tendency  of  the  Western 
Churches,  which  is  derived  from  the  Roman  and 
the  Teutonic  nationalities.  The  difference  is  illus- 
trated as  eariy  as  the  Nicene  Creed,  with  its  meta- 
physical terms  about  the  Son,  as  compared  with  the 
more  simple  and  popular  Apostles'  Oeed ,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  West,  and  is  very  little  used  in  the  East. 

The  Greek  Church  is  a  patriarchal  oligarchy,  in 

distinction  from  the  papal  monarchy.     The  epis* 

copal  hierarchy  is  retained,  the  pa- 

8.  GN>v-  pjicy  rejected.  Centralization  is  un- 
"^.  known  in  the  East.  The  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  are  equal  in  rights,  though  the  first 
has  a  primacy  of  honor.  The  czar  of  Russia, 
however,  exercises  a  sort  of  general  protectorate, 
and  may  be  regsoded  as  a  rival  to  the  pope  of 


Rome,  but  has  no  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
and  can  make  no  oiganic  changes.  The  Eastern 
hierarchy  resembles  the  Jewish  type.  The  Greek 
priest  within  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  is  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  people;  but  in  social  respects 
he  is  nearer  the  people  than  the  Roman  priest. 
He  is  allowed,  and  even  compelled,  to  marry  once, 
but  forbidden  to  marry  twice.  Celibacy  is  con- 
fined to  bishops  and  monks.  Absolution  is  given 
only  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  "  May  the  Lord  ab- 
solve thee,"  instead  of  the  positive  form,  "  1  ab- 
solve thee."  The  confessional  exists,  but  in  a 
milder  form,  with  less  influence  and  abuse,  than 
in  Romanism.  The  laity  are  more  independent; 
and  the  Russian  czar,  like  the  Byzantine  emperor 
of  old,  is  the  head  of  the  Church  in  his  dominion. 
The  unction  of  confirmation  is  made  to  symbolize 
the  royal  priesthood  of  every  believer.  The  mo- 
nastic orders,  though  including  many  clergy,  are 
not  clerical  institutions  as  the  Latin  orders  have  been 
since  the  thirteenth  centiuy.  The  conmiunity  of 
Athoe  (q.v.)  is  a  lay  corporation  with  chaplains. 

The  administration  of  the  churches  as  devel- 
oped in  the  Byzantine  Empire  is  most  compli- 
cated, and  involves,  besides  the  regular  clergy, 
an  army  of  higher  and  lower  ecclesiastical  officers, 
from  the  first  administrator  of  the  church  prop- 
erty (6  fiiyaf  oiKovdfjiog)^  the  superintendent  of  the 
sacristy  (6  aitfuo^Aa^),  the  chancellor  or  keeper  of 
ecclesiastical  archives  (i  xf^fyofbXa^),  down  to  the 
cleaners  of  the  lamps  (pi  Xafiirad&ptoi),  and  the  bearer 
of  the  images  of  saints  (fi  Paaraydpio^).  These 
half-clerical  officers  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
— one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left:  each  is 
subdivided  into  three  classes,  and  each  class  has 
again  five  persons.  Leo  Allatius  and  Heineccius 
enumerate  fifteen  officials  of  the  right  group,  and 
even  more  of  the  left.  But  many  of  these  offices 
have  either  ceased  altogether,  or  retain  only  a 
nominal  existence. 

In  worship  and  ritual  the  Eastern  Church  is  much 

like  the  Roman  Catholic,  with  the  celebration  of 

the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  as  its  center,  with  an  equal 

and  even  greater  neglect  of  the  sermon, 

4.  worship  j^Qjj  jg  addressed  more  to  the  senses 

-J^  .  and  imagination  than  to  the  intellect 
and  the  heart.  It  is  strongly  Ori- 
ental, unintelligibly  symbolical  and  mystical,  and 
excessively  ritualistic.  The  Greeks  reject  organs, 
musical  instruments,  and  sculpture,  and  make 
less  use  of  the  fine  arts  in  their  churches  than 
the  Roman  Catholics;  but  they  have  even  a  more 
complicated  system  of  ceremonies,  with  gorgeous 
display,  semibarbaric  pomp,  and  endless  changes 
of  sacerdotal  dress,  crossings,  gestures,  genuflex- 
ions, prostrations,  washings,  processions,  which 
so  absorb  the  attention  of  the  senses,  that  there 
is  little  room  left  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
worship.  They  use  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
which  is  an  abridgment  of  that  of  St.  Basil,  yet 
very  lengthy,  and  contains,  with  many  old  and 
venerable  prayers  (one  of  the  finest  is  incorpora- 
ted in  the  Anglican  lituigy  under  the  name  of 
Chrysostom),  later  additions  from  different  sources 
to  an  excess  of  liturgical  refinement. 

The  most  characteristic  features  of  Greek  wor- 
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ship,  as  distinct  from  the  Roman,  are  the  three- 
fold immersion  in  baptism,  with  the  repudiation 
of  any  other  mode  as  essentially  invalid;  the  si- 
multaneous performance  of  the  act  of  confirmation 
and  the  act  of  baptism  which  in  the  West  have 
been  separated;  the  anointing  with  oil  in  cases 
of  dangerous  iUness,  which  Rome  has  changed 
into  extreme  unction  of  the  dying;  infant  com- 
munion, which  the  Latin  Church  has  not  only 
abandoned,  but  forbidden;  the  commimion  in 
two  kinds;  the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  Eu- 
charist; the  standing  and  eastward  posture  in 
prayer;  the  stricter  separation  of  the  sexes;  the 
use  of  the  screen  or  veil  before  the  altar;  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  performance  of  the  mysteries 
(sacraments)  from  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

The  form  which  the  Greek  Church  developed 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  en- 
tirely  different  from  that  developed 
6.  lAtargy  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh.     It  is 
^'*J*      symbolical     throughout.     Not     only 

Susser  ^^^^  ^^^  °^  *^®  antiphonal  choirs 
which  perform  during  the  act  rep- 
resent in  some  mystical  way  the  cherubim,  but 
the  whole  act  is,  in  its  every  feature,  a  symbol- 
ical representation  of  the  passion.  Five  loaves  are 
laid  on  the  altar,  each  stamped  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  the  inscription, "  Jesus  Christ  conquers." 
The  officiating  priest  selects  one  of  them  for  the  sacri- 
ficial lamb;  and  with  a  symbolical  reference  to  the 
soldier  who  pierced  the  side  of  Jesus  with  a  spear,  so 
that  blood  and  water  flowed  from  the  wound,  he 
cuts  the  loaf,  by  thrusting  the  holy  lance — a  knife 
in  the  form  of  a  lance — into  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  deacon  pours  the  wine  and  the  water  into 
the  cup.  Under  somber  dirges  the  elements  are 
then  carried  in  a  solemn  procession,  headed  with 
many  lighted  candles  and  much  incense-burning, 
through  the  whole  church,  and  back  again  to  the 
altar,  where  they  are  deposited,  like  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  tomb.  A  curtain  is  lowered  before 
the  altar;  and,  unseen  by  the  congregation,  the 
elements  are  consecrated  while  the  choir  is  chanting 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  When  the  curtain  is  drawn,  the 
altar  represents  the  tomb  from  which  Christ  has 
risen;  and,  while  the  choir  sings  a  hymn  of  praise, 
the  elements  are  presented  to  the  commimicants 
without  any  special  formula  of  distribution.  The 
consecrated  bread  is  broken  into  the  consecrated 
wine  and  both  elements  are  given  together  in  a 
spoon.  Greek  writers  on  liturgy  claim  that  this 
custom  (known  as  inHnction)  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  Chrysostom.  It  never  gained  foothold  in 
the  Western  Church,  and  was  forbidden  as  unscrip- 
tural  by  Pope  Julius  L  (337-352). 

The  worship  of  saints,  relics,  flat  images,  and 

the  cross  is  carried  as  far  as,  or  even  farther  than, 

in  the  Roman  Church;    but  statues, 

6.  Saints,  bas-reliefs,  and  crucifixes  are  forbidden. 
BelloB,  and  £n  Russia  especially   the   veneration 

,^™**®"*  for  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
*J*^^^  the  saints  is  carried  to  the  utmost 

Worship,    c'^ot*  *^d  takes  the  place  of  the 

Protestant   veneration  for  the  Bible. 

The  holy  picture   (icon)  with  the  lamp  burning 

before  it  is  found  and  worshiped  in  the  comer  (the 


sacred  'place)  of  every  room,  in  the  street,  over 
gateways,  in  offices,  taverns,  steamers,  railway  and 
telegraph  stations,  and  is  carried  in  the  kniq)6ack  of 
every  soldier,  not  as  a  work  of  art,  but  as  an  em- 
blem, a  means  of  instruction,  an  aid  to  devotion. 
The  vernacular  languages  are  used  .in  worship— 
the  Greek  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  the  Slavonic  in 
Russia;  but  they  have  to  a  considerable  extent 
become  unintelligible  to  the  people.  The  old 
Slavonic  differs  from  the  modem  Russian  about 
as  much  a^  Chaucer's  English  from  our  English. 
The  Oriental  sects  hold  to  their  native  dialects, — 
the  Syriac,  Armenian,  etc.  The  old  Greek  calendar, 
which  is  thirteen  days  behind  the  new  style  intro- 
duced by  Gregory  XIIL,  is  still  retained. 

Christian  life  has  the  same  general  features  as  in 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     The  mass  of  the 

people  are  contented  with  an  ordinary 

7.  Monks  morality,  while  the  monks  aim  at  a 
Glc^ffy      higher  degree  of  ascetic  piety.     The 

monastic  system  has  not  developed 
into  great  orders,  as  in  the  West.  There  are 
three  classes  of  monks,  the  oenobites  {Koan^uiKoi), 
who  live  together  in  a  monastery  ruled  by  an 
archimandrite  who  is  often  a  bishop  {apxtfiav6piTrK, 
i^yovfievoi);  the  anchorets  (avaxf^pnfal),  who  live 
in  a  cell  apart  from  the  other  monks,  or  among 
the  laity;  and  the  ascetes  {aaKftrai),  or  hermits. 
The  monks  usually  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil; 
some,  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony.  The  bishops  are 
taken  from  the  monks.  Important  monasteries 
are  at  Jerusalem,  Mount  Athoe  (q.v.),  Moimt  Sinai 
(where  the  celebrated  Sinaitic  manuscript  of  the 
Bible  was  kept  for  centuries),  and  Mar  Saba  nc^ar 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Greek  monks  as  a  rule  are  more 
ignorant  and  superstitious  than  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  clergy,  many 
of  whom  are  merely  mechanical  functionaries. 

Religious  life  is  supposed  to  originate  in  baptismal 

regeneration,  and  to  be  nourished  chiefly  by  the 

sacraments.   Prayer,  fasting,  and  chai^ 

8.  Bellff-  itable  deeds  are  the  principal  mani- 
ious  Life,  festations  of  piety.     The  observance 

of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  strictly 
enjoined  in  all  the  catechisms.  The  Greeks  and 
Russians  are  very  religious  in  outward  observ- 
ances and  devotions,  but  know  little  of  what  Protes- 
tants mean  by  subjective  experiential  piety,  and 
personal  direct  communion  of  the  soul  with  the 
Savior.  The  Greek  Christians  surpass  their  Mo- 
hammedan neighbors  in  chastity,  but  are  behind 
them  in  honesty.  What  St.  Paul  says  of  the  Cre- 
tans (Titus  i.  12)  is  stiU  characteristic  of  the  race, 
of  course  with  honorable  exceptions.  In  Russia 
there  is  the  same  divorce  between  religion  and 
morality.  The  towns  are  adorned  with  churches 
and  convents.  Eveiy  public  event  is  celebrated 
by  the  building  of  a  church.  Every  house  has  an 
altar  and  sacred  pictures;  every  child  his  guardian 
angel  and  baptismal  cross.  A  Russian  fasts  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  prajrs  eariy  and  late, 
regularly  attends  mass,  confesses  his  sins,  pays 
devout  respect  to  sacred  places  and  things,  makes 
pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  and  shrines  of  saints, 
and  has  the  phrase  Slava  Boga  t  C'  Glory  to  God!  ") 
continually  on  his  lips. 
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9.  The 


Conoeming  the  extent  of  the  canon  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Eastern  Church  is  not  quite  consistent, 
and  stands  midway  between  the  Ro- 
man and  the  Protestant  view  concern- 
ing the  Jewish  Apocrypha.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  is  used,  which  includes  the 
Apocrypha.  The  Orthodox  Confession  repeat- 
edly quotes  the  Apociypha  as  authority  and 
the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  (1672)  mentions  several 
Apocryphal  books  (The  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
Judith^  Tobit,  the  Histoiy  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  the  History  of  Susanna,  the  Maccabees, 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach}  as  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  On  the  other  hand,  Metrophanes  enu- 
merates only  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (according  to  the  division  of  Josephus;  see 
Canon  op  Scripture,  I,  4,  §  3),  and  eleven  books 
of  the  New  Testament  (counting  fourteen  Epis- 
tles of  Paul,  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  the  three 
of  John  as  each  one  book),  and  then  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  Apocrypha  as  not  being  received  by  the 
Church  among  the  canonical  and  authentic  books, 
and  hence  not  to  be  used  in  proof  of  dogmas.  The 
"  Longer  Catechism  "  of  Philaret  likewise  enumerates 
only  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
twenty-seven  books  of  the  New,  and  says  that 
"  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  and  certain 
other  books  "  are  ignored  in  the  list  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  "  because  they  do  not  exist 
in  the  Hebrew."  The  use  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
is  justified  because  "  they  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Fathers  to  be  read  by  proselytes  who  are  pre- 
paring for  admission  into  the  Church." 

The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the 
laity  is  not  encouraged,  and  certain  portions,  espe- 
cially of  the  Old  Testament,  are  declared  to  be  un- 
fit for  general  use.  But  the  Greek  Church  has  never 
prohibited  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue;  and  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  has 
always  had  a  popular  version  of  the  Bible,  first  in 
the  old  Slavic,  and  now  in  modem  Russian.  The 
printing  and  circulating  of  the  Bible  in  the  Russian 
language  and  within  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church 
is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Holy  Synod  of 
St.  Petersburg.    See  Bible  Versions,  XVI. 

The  E^astem  Church  has  spread,  through  Russian 

influence,   in  Siberia,  the  Aleutian   Islands,  and 

wherever  the  civil  and  military  power 

10.  Mia-  of  the  Czar  has  prepared  the  way; 
■iona.  but,  apart  from  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment, it  has  little  or  no  missionary 
spirit,  and  is  content  to  keep  its  own.  Its  greatest 
nuasion-work  was  the  conversion  of  Russia;  and 
this  was  effected,  not  so  much  by  preaching  as  by 
the  marriage  of  a  Byzantine  princess  and  the  des- 
potic order  of  the  ruler  Vladimir  (see  Russia).  In 
the  midst  of  the  Mohammedan  East  the  Greek 
populations  remain  like  islands  in  the  barren  sea; 
and  the  Bedouin  tribes  have  wandered  for  twelve 
centuries  round  the  Greek  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai,  probably  without  one  instance  of  conver- 
sion to  the  creed  of  men  whom  they  yet  acknowl- 
edge with  almost  religious  veneration  as  beings 
from  a  higher  world. 

(Philip  ScHAFrf)  D.  S.  Schafp. 

IV.  The    Eastern    Church    in    America:     The 


Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  present  United  States 
territory  dates  from  1794,  when  nine  Russian  mis- 
sionaries arrived  at  St.  Paul  on  Kadiak  Island, 
Alaska,  led  by  Archimandrite  Joasaph  Bogoloff. 
There  the  first  Russian  church  and  school  in  Amer- 
ica were  erected.  In  1796  an  episcopal  see  was 
founded  and  Joasaph  was  consecrated  at  Irkutsk  in 
Siberia  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  Kadiak,  Kamchatka, 
and  America.  In  1840  four  churches  and  eight 
chapels  in  Russian  America  were  consolidated  into 
an  independent  diocese  and  Ivan  Veniaminof,  who 
had  labored  in  Alaska  as  missionary  and  priest 
with  self-sacrificing  zeal  and  marked  success  since 
1823,  was  made  bishop  with  the  name  of  Innocent. 
He  provided  an  Aleutian  alphabet  and  grammar, 
translated  the  Gospels,  a  catechism,  and  other  relig- 
ious literature  into  the  Aleutian  tongue  and  the 
language  of  the  Koloshes,  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sitka,  built  the  cathedral  in  Sitka,  and  established 
a  seminary  there,  where  many  of  the  priests  and 
readers  now  officiating  in  Alaska  have  received 
their  education.  His  influence  with  the  natives 
was  great.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Siberia  and  be- 
came archbishop  of  Kamchatka  in  1858.  He  waq 
made  metropolitan  of  Moscow  after  the  death  of 
Philaret  (1867),  and  died,  greatly  revered  through- 
out Russia,  in  1879.  Yakof  Netzvetof,  a  hsU- 
breed  priest,  translated  Veniaminof's  version  of 
the  Gospels  and  catechism  into  the  Atkha  language. 
After  the  cession  of  Russian  America  to  the  United 
States,  the  bishop  of  Alaska  undertook  the  over- 
sight of  all  Slav  Orthodox  communities  in  the 
country,  and  in  1872  under  Bishop  John,  the  epis- 
copal residence  was  transferred  from  Sitka  to  San 
Francisco.  After  the  death  of  Bbhop  Nestor,  who 
was  drowned  while  traveling  in  performance  of  his 
episcopal  duties  in  1882,  the  mission  of  the  Russian 
Church  was  governed  by  the  ecclesiastical  Consis- 
tory of  San  Francisco  imtil  1888,  when  Bishop 
Vladimir  arrived  from  Russia.  His  successors  have 
been  Nicholas  (1891-98),  Tikhon  (1898-1907),  and 
the  present  Archbishop  Platon. 

The  increase  of  Greek  Orthodox  communities 
in  the  United  States  has  been  particularly  great 
since  1888  owing  to  the  immigration  of  Austrian 
Slavonians.  There  are  at  present  152  churches  and 
chapels  in  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and  Canada 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Synod  of  Russia,  with 
one  archbishop  (since  1905)  residing  in  New  York, 
two  bishops — one  for  Alaska  residing  at  Sitka,  the 
other  (since  1904)  for  Orthodox  Syrians  residing  in 
Brooklyn, — and  an  administrator  for  the  Servians. 
There  are  seventy-five  priests,  a  seminary  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  46,000  registered  parishioners.  An 
official  organ  is  published  in  New  York  in  Russian 
and  English.  A  religious  paper  formerly  published 
in  Chicago  in  Servian  has  been  discontinued.  The 
Russian  cathedral  in  New  York  City  was  dedicated 
in  1902.  In  1906  Archbishop  Tikhon  introduced 
Sunday  evening  services  in  English  in  this  church. 
Bishop  Innocent  of  Alaska  also  favors  the  sub- 
stitution of  English  for  the  Slavonic  service  for  the 
Orthodox  natives  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Orthodox  congregations  in  the  United  States 
for  those  of  Syrian  nationality  date  from  1895, 
when  the  Russian  Bbhop  Nicholas  brought  with 
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him  the  Very  Rev.  Archimandrite  Raphael  Hawa- 
weeny  and  founded  a  church  for  Orthodox  Syrians 
in  New  York  City.  In  1899  the  congregation  ac- 
quired permanent  quarters  in  Brooklyn.  In  1904 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch  elevated  Raphael  to  the 
rank  of  bishop  and  he  was  consecrated  by  the 
Russian  bishops  Tikhon  and  Innocent,  his  con- 
secration being  the  first  in  the  United  States  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Eastern  Church.  There  are  ten 
churches  under  his  jurisdiction  and  the  member- 
ship of  his  flock  is  about  45,000. 

The  first  Orthodox  church  for  those  of  Greek 
nationality  was  founded  in  New  Orleans,  where 
many  Greek  merchants  were  engaged  in  the  cotton 
trade.  The  second  was  founded  in  Chicago  in 
1872,  when  Greeks  and  Slavs  united  in  calling  a 
Greek  priest  from  Russia.  This  church,  after  an 
interval,  was  reestablished  in  1891,  and  in  the  same 
year  another  was  opened  in  New  York  City,  and 
a  fourth  in  Boston  with  a  priest  of  Syrian  nation- 
ality. The  Church  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  a  city  having 
a  large  Greek  population,  dates  from  1895.  The 
total  number  of  Orthodox  churches  for  those  of 
Greek  descent,  under  the  jurisdiction  either  of  the 
Synod  of  Greece  or  of  the  Greek  patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople at  present  exceeds  thirty.  A  religious 
paper  is  published  in  Greek  at  Milwaukee.  In 
1905  and  again  in  1907  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Greek  parliament  at  Athens  for  the  despatch  of  one 
of  the  prelates  of  Greece  as  a  resident  bishop  for  the 
Greeks  in  the  United  States.  The  bill,  however, 
failed  to  pass,  perhaps  because  the  existence  in  the 
United  States  of  bishops  of  the  Greek  Church  owing 
allegiance  to  two  different  autonomous  synods — 
those  of  Russia  and  Greece — ^would  be  anticanonical. 
It  has  been  suggested  that,  besides  the  Russian 
and  Syrian  bishops,  a  Greek  and  a  Servian  bishop 
be  appointed;  an  independent  83mod  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  can  then  be  formed  and  the 
bishops  can  elect  their  own  metropolitan. 

The  total  number  of  Greek  Orthodox  inhabitants 

of  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and  Canada  is  believed 

to  exceed  300,000.    The  growth  of  the  churches 

has  been  due  in  no  small  degree  to  a  tendency  on 

the  part  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Uniates  who 

have  emigrated  to  America  to  separate  from  Rome 

and  return  to   the  Eastern  Orthodox  confession. 

One  reason  for  this  tendency  is  the  efifort  of  the 

Ronxan  Church  to  deprive  the  Uniates  in  America 

of  their  married  priests.  A.  A.  Stamouli. 

Bxblioorapht:  The  chief  eouroes  for  the  earlier  history  are 
the  first  seven  councils,  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
especially  of  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  John  of  Damascus, 
and  Photius.  For  a  conspectus  of  the  literature  of  the 
Church,  consult  Krumbacher,  OMdiidUe,  On  the  general 
history  consult:  J.  M.  Neale,  Hi§t,  of  the  Holy  Eaatern 
Churdi,  London,  1850;  J.  M.  Heinecdus.  Abhiliuno  der 
alUn  und  neuen  ariediiadien  Kirdie,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1711; 
M.  Le  Quien,  Orieru  ChriaHanu9,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1740; 
A.  P.  Stanley,  Leeturea  on  Ike  Eaatern  Church,  London, 
1861,  new  issue,  1908;  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  L'Bmpire  dot 
i$ar9  9t  Ub  Ru99et,  vol.  iii.,  La  Relioion,  Paris,  1889;  A.  H. 
Hore,  Bighieen  Centuriea  of  the  Orthodox  Orede  Church, 
London.  1899;  idem,  StuderWe  Hiat.  of  the  Oreek  Church, 
ib.  1902;  K.  Beth,  Die  orientaliache  ChrielenheU  der  Mit- 
tebneerUtnder,  Berlin,  1902;  J.  Pargoire.  L'^gKae  byxan- 
tine,  Bt7-8U7,  Paris,  1906;  A.  Fortescue,  The  Orthodox 
Eaetem  Churth,  London,  1905  (by  a  Roman  Catholic); 
F.  G.  Cole.  Mother  of  AU  ChurtAee;  a  brief  and  compre- 
htneive  Handbook  of  the  Holy  Eaetem  Orthodox  Churdi, 


ib.  1908;  the  histories  of  the  Councils  by  Harduin,  Mana. 
and  Hefele;  the  Church  Histories  of  Hersenrdther-Kirsch, 
Funk.  Hefele-Kndppfler.  and  K.  MQUer. 

On  the  great  schism  and  the  attempts  to  heal  it  con- 
sult: G.  B.  Howard.  The  Schiem  between  the  Oriental  and 
Weetem  Churchee,  London,  1892;  Leo  Allatius,  De  eedLe- 
aim  oceidentalie  et  orienialie  perpetua  coneeneione,  Cologne, 
1648;  C.  Will,  Acta  et  ecripta  .  .  .  de  controvereOM  eede- 
eim  GrcBcm  el  Laiina,  Marbung,  1861;  A.  Pichler,  Oeeekichie 
der  kirdUichen  Trennung  ewiedten  dem  Orient  und  Ocddeni^ 
2  vols.,  Munich,  1864-65;  J.  HerBenr^ther.  PhoHue, 
8  vols.,  Regensbuiv,  1867-69;  R.  Baxmann,  Die  PoUHk 
der  PApete,  2  vols.,  Elberfeld,  1868-69;  L.  Duchesne, 
Autonomee  eccUeiaetiquee;  iglieee  eiparte»,  Paris,  1896; 
Eng.  transl.,  Churdtee  SepanUed  from  Borne,  New  York. 
1908;  L.  Brehier,  U  Schieme  oriental  du  xi.  eiMe,  ib.  1899; 
W.  Norden.  Dae  Paptttum  und  Bytanz,  Berlin,  1903. 

For  the  formalised  symbolics  of  the  Church  oonsolt: 
Behalf,  Creede,  vols,  i.-ii.;  £.  J.  Kimmel,  Monumenta 
fdei  eedeeim  orientals,  2  vols.,  Jena,  1850;  J.  B.  Pitra, 
Jtarie  eedeeiaBtici  Orceeorum  hietoria  ei  monumenta,  2  ▼ols,, 
Bome,  1864-68;  W.  Gass,  Symbolik  der  griediieehen  Kireke, 
Berlin,  1872;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Ldtrbuch  der  vergleichenden 
Confeeeionekunde,  vol.  i.,  Freibuzg.  1892;  £.  F.  K.  MOlier, 
Symbolik,  pp.  195-242,  Leipsic.  1896;  N.  Milas,  Dae  Kir- 
dienredU  der  morgenl&ndieeken  Kirdte,  Zara,  1897;  Or- 
thodox Confe$eion  of  the  Eaetem  Chunk,  Eng.  transl.  by 
P.  Lodvill.  London,  1898;  Acte  and  Deereee  of  the  Synod 
of  Jeruealem,  .  .  .  167i,  Eng.  transL  by  J.  N.  W.  B. 
Robertson.  London,  1899;  F.  Loofs,  SyrnXfoUk,  i.  2,  pp. 
109-169.  Tflbingen,  1902;  J.  Michaloescu.  Die  Bdeenni- 
nieee  und  die  widUioaien  Olaubeneeeuffnieee  der  grieehieek- 
orientaUedien  Kirche,  Leipsic,  1904  (contains  the  state- 
ments of  the  first  seven  councils,  and  the  confessions  of 
Gennadius,  Mogilas,  Doeitheus  etc).  The  Longer  Gate- 
chism  of  Philaret,  issued  by  authority  of  the  Holy  Sjmod  of 
St.  Petersburg,  1839,  is  used  in  the  churches  and  eohools 
of  the  Russian  empire,  and  is  the  best  modMn  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  EZastem  Church. 

On  the  lituigics  consult:  H.  A.  Daniel,  Codex  Uharpieua 
eedeeiat  univerealie,  vol.  iv.,  Leipsic.  1853;  J.  Goar.  Eueho- 
logium,  tive  rituaU  OreBcum,  FariB,  1647;  £.  Renaudot, 
Liturgiarum  orientalium  coUeeHo,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1716, 
Eng.  transl.,  Collection  of  the  Principal  Liturgiee  .  .  . 
Ueed  by  the  Qredce  .  .  .  of  the  Oriental  Chwih,  Dub- 
lin, 1822;  J.  King,  Ritea  and  Ceremoniee  of  the  Oreek 
Church  in  Rueeia,  London,  1872;  The  Offioee  of 
ffie  Oriental  Church,  with  Hietorieal  Inbrodudtion,  ed. 
N.  Bjerring.  New  York.  1884;  Synopeie^  or  Spiritual 
Collection  of  Oie  Daily  Prayera,  Liturgy,  ...  of  Ae  OreA 
Orthodox  Church  of  the  Baal,  transl.  and  ed.  Katberine 
Lady  Lechmere,  London  (1890);  C.  E.  Hammond, 
Liturgiee  Eaetem  and  Weatem,  ed.  F.  E.  Brightman. 
vol.  i..  Oxford,  1896;  A.  Staerk,  Der  Taufritua  in  der 
griedUadirruaeiatken  Kinke,  Freiburg,  1903. 

On  the  more  modem  history  and  that  of  the  diflFerent 
brandies  much  material  is  found  in  the  Revue  de  I'orient 
duritien,  vols.  i.  sqq..  1896  sqq.;  in  Bdtoe  d*orient,  vols, 
i.-vi. ;  and  in  the  Revue  iniemtUUmale  de  thSologie,  vola.  iii.- 
iv..  Bern.  1895-96.  Consult  further:  J.  J.  I.  von  D6l- 
linger,  Kircka  und  Kirdien,  pp.  156  sqq.,  Munich,  1861; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Church  and  the  Churdtea,  London,  1862; 
idem,  Ud>er  die  Wiedereinigung  der  ckrietlieken  Kirdten, 
ib.  1888;  L.  Boissard.  V6gliee  de  Rueeie,  2  vols.,  Paris. 
1867;  A.  d'Avril,  La  Bulgarie  dirHienne,  Paris,  1892; 
idem,  Lea  6gliaee  autonomee  et  autootpkalee,  ib.  1895; 
idem.  La  Serbie  durHienne,  ib.  1897;  H.  Gelser,  Oetat- 
lichee  und  Wdtlichea  aua  dem  tOrkiaehen  Orient,  Leipsie, 
1900;  O.  Habner.  Statiatiadte  Tabdle  otter  Lftnder,  Frank- 
fort,  1901;  D.  Kyriakos.  OeeehidUe  der  orientaUmehen 
Kirdien,  14SS-189S,  Leipdc,  1902;  M.  G.  Dampier, 
Hiet.  of  ffie  Orthodox  Church  in  Auetria-HuTiQary,  London, 
1905.  Material  of  value  will  be  found  also  in  D.  M.  Wal- 
lace, Ruaaia,  New  York,  1905. 

SpediU  topics  are  treated  in:  A.  de  Stourdaa.  Con- 
aidSrationa  eur  la  doetrina  et  Veeprit  de  VSgliae  orikodoxe, 
Paris,  1816;  K.  P.  Pobedonossew,  Streitfragen  der  Gegen- 
wart,  Berlin,  1897;  K.  BoU.  Enthuaiaemua  und  Bumge- 
wait  beim  griediimken  MOndUkum,  Leipsic  1896;  P. 
Meyer.  Dm  tkealogiad\e  Litteratur  der  griediiedien  Kirche 
im  16.  Jahrhundert,  ib.  1899;  A.  Sohmidtke,  Dae  Kloa- 
terland  dea  Athoa,  ib.  1903;  B.  Pick.  Hymna  and  Poetry  of 
the  Eaetem  Church,  New  York.  1908. 
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EATON,  ARTHUR  WBNTWORTH  HAMILTOH: 
Protestant  Episcopalian;  b.  at  Kentville,  Nova 
Scotia,  Dec.  10,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  Hai^ 
vard  College  (A.B.,  1880),  and  was  ordered  dea- 
con in  1884  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following 
year.  After  being  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Biass.  (1885-86),  he  spent  two  years  in  Europe, 
and  since  1888  has  been  head  of  the  department 
of  Eln^Ush  literature  in  the  Cutler  School,  New 
Yoik  City.  In  theology  he  is  a  Broad-churchman 
of  the  Maurice  and  Phillips  Brooks  type.  He  has 
written  The  Heart  of  the  Crteds  ;  Historical  Bdig- 
ion  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Thought  (New  York, 
1888);  Acadian  Legends  and  Lyrics  (1889);  The 
Church  of  England  in  Nova  Scotia  cmd  the  Tory 
Clergy  of  the  Revolidian  (1891);  Tales  of  a  Garrison 
Town  Cm  collaboration  with  C.  L.  Betts;  1892); 
Acadian  Ballads  (New  York,  1905);  and  Poems 
of  the  Christian  Year  (1905).  He  has  also  edited 
several  works  of  English  literature. 

EBRD  JESU,  tn[)ed  jt'sa:  Nestorian  theologian; 
b.  in  Mesopotamia  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuiy;  d.  at  Nisibis,  in  Armenia,  Nov., 
1318.  He  became  bishop  of  Sinjar  (60  m.  w.  of 
Mosul)  about  1285,  and  in  1291  metropolitan  of 
Nisibis.  His  importance  is  principally  of  a  liter- 
ary character,  since  he  is  regarded  as  the  last  great 
writer  of  the  Nestorians.  The  most  important  of 
his  works  is  the  metrical  "  Catalogue  "  of  Syriac 
authors,  in  which  in  four  books  he  treats  of  the 
writings  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  of 
translations  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac,  and  of 
woria  originally  written  in  Syriac,  especially  Nes- 
torian productions.  Other  works  of  note  are  "  The 
Pearl,"  a  dogmatic  work,  in  five  parts;  the  Nomo- 
eanon,  a  collection  of  the  canons  of  eynoda;  and 
Paradisus  Eden,  a  collection  of  poems.  Other 
works  have  been  lost. 

The  name  is  frequent  among  the  Syrians,  and  is 
pronounced  by  them  Abdisho  or  Odisho.  A  mar- 
tyr of  this  name  is  referred  to  in  H.  Feige's  Oe- 
sehiehie  dee  Mar  Ahhdiso  (Kiel,  1889),  whfle  a 
bishop  ol  the  name,  a  convert  to  Romanism,  was 
present  at  the  last  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  is  pictured  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel  at  Rome  (cC.  G.  E.  Khayyath,  Syri  orien- 
tales,  p.  124,  Rome,  1870).  E.  Nestle. 

BiBLioosAPBT:  The  "  Gatalogoe  "  was  edited  by  Abrmham 
KcfthdViiBii.  Rome,  1063;  by  J.  8.  AMeman,  with  Latin 
tnmaL  and  oommentary.  in  BibUoOieoa  orierUalia,  Hi.  1,  pp. 
1-362,  Rome,  1728;  an  Enc.  tranal.  appears  in  Appendix 
A  of  O.  P.  Badcer'8  NuUfriatu  and  their  Ritual,  ii.  361- 
370,  London,  1862,  which  eontaina  also  a  transL  of  "  The 
Pearl,"  ii.  380  sqq.;  "  The  Ptarl  "  is  also  in  A.  llai.  ScHp- 
tarmm  vetarum  nova  coUeeHOt  ii.  317  sqq.,  10  vols.,  Rome, 
1825-^38.  when  (pp.  160  sqq.)  will  be  found  also  the 
Nomoeanon.  The  poems  were  edited  by  H.  Gismondi  at 
Beirut,  1888  (ef.  Ndldeke  in  ZDMQ,  1889,  xliii.  676,  and 
2&iceTle.  in  the  same,  1876,  xzix.  406).  Consult:  W. 
Wricht,  A  Short  Hiat.  of  Syriae  LUeratum,  pp.  285  sqq., 
London,  1804;  R.  Doval,  La  LUtiratun  tyriaque,  Paris. 
1000. 

ESELy  tnxh  JOHAlfN  WILHELM:  German 
preacher;  b.  at  Paasenheim  (75  m.  8.s.e.  of  KOnigs- 
berg),  East  Pruada,  Mar.  4,  1784;  d.  at  Hoheneck, 
near  LudwigBburg  (9  m.  n.  of  Stuttgart),  Wtlrttem- 
berg,  Aug.  18, 1861.  After  his  graduation  at  KOnigs- 
berg,  he  became  acquainted  with  Johann  Heinrich 


SchOnherr  (q.v.),  and  espoused  his  views  of  relative 
dualism.  His  pronounced  evangelical  views,  and 
eloquent  advocacy  of  practical  Christianity,  were 
distasteful  to  the  rationalistic  and  dead  orthodox 
clergy  of  the  province,  who  tried,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  ministerial  career  at  Hermsdort 
(1807-09),  to  awe  him  into  submission,  and,  upon 
his  removal  to  KOnigsberg  as  preacher  and  teachez 
(1810),  resented  his  growing  popularity  by  char- 
ging him  with  heresy.  The  charge,  however,  was 
dismissed  as  unfounded,  while  Ebel  was  chosen 
preacher  of  the  Old  Town  Church  at  KOnigsberg, 
the  largest  in  the  city,  in  1816,  and  fiUed  that  high 
position  xmtil  his  deprivation  in  1842. 

In  1826  a  ministerial  rescript,  directed  against 
mysticism.  Pietism,  and  separatism,  was  eagerly 
seized  by  SchOn,  the  provincial  governor,  an  un- 
christian and  imprincipled  man,  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  Ebel  and  Heinrich  Diestel,  his  brother 
minister  and  friend,  as  an  opportunity  for  the 
trumped-up  charge  of  having  foimded  a  sect  which 
held  secret  meetings  and  advocated  tenets  of  peril- 
ous and  immoral  tendency.  The  consistory  decided 
the  case  against  the  accused,  and,  in  1835,  arbi- 
trarily and  illegally  suspended  them  ab  officio.  On 
appeal  the  action  of  the  consistory  was  canceled, 
but  Ebel,  though  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing founded  a  sect,  was  not  reinstated,  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  neglect  of  duty.  The  prosecu- 
tion, originating  in  theological  hatred,  took  place 
at  a  time  when  the  judicial  process  in  Prussia  was 
still  private.  To-day  it  would  be  impossible  to 
bring  such  a  case  to  the  cognizance  of  a  jury. 
After  his  deprivation,  Ebel  lived  at  GrOnefeld 
(1842-48),  at  Meran  m  the  I^rol  (1848-50),  and  at 
Hoheneck  (1850-61).  J.  I.  Mombert. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  most  important  of  the  works  of  Ebel 
are:  Die  WeiOteit  von  Oben,  Kdnigsberg,  1823;  Oedeih- 
liehe  Bniekuno,  Hamburg.  1825;  Dia  apottoUtcKs  Pndigt 
iat  aeiiomUUt,  Hamburg,  1835;  Dm  TVsus,  Kdnigsberg, 
1835;  Ventand  und  Kemun/f  (in  company  with  G.  H.  Dies- 
tel).  Leipsic.  1837;  ZeugniuderWahrheit  (by  the  same),  ib. 
1838;  GrundtOoe  der  Erkenntniu  der  Wakrheit,  ib.  1852; 
Die  Pkilo9ophiB  der  heUigen  Urkunde  dea  Chrialenthum; 
Stuttgart,  1854-56.  For  his  life  consult:  J.  I.  Mombert, 
FaiOi  VictoriouB,  being  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Labowrt 
and  of  the  Time*  of  J.  Ebel,  London,  1882;  H.  Wegener, 
Ueber  J,  W.  Ebel,  Ludwigsburg.  1861.  Consult  also: 
E.  Hahnenfeld,  Die  rdigiOee  Bewegung  zu  Kdnigaberg, 
Braunsberg,  1858;  E.  Kaniti,  AufkUkrung  nadh  Aden- 
qudlen  iiber  den  K&nigeberger  (18SS-4t),  RMgionaproaeee, 
Basel.  1862;  BtMioCfteoa  iSocra,  vol.  xxvi.,  1869. 

EBEIL    See  Tablb  of  thb  Nations. 

BBBRy  6'ber,  PAUL:  German  theologian  and 
Beformer;  b.  at  Kitzingen  (11  m.  e.8.e.  of  Wtlrz- 
bnrg)  Nov.  8,  1511;  d.  at  Wittenberg  Dec.  10,  1669. 
He  received  his  first  education  at  home,  and  at- 
tended the  schools  of  Nurembei^,  then  entered  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  on  June  1,  1532,  where  his 
teachers  were  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  In  1537 
was  made  a  member  of  the  faculty,  being  appointed 
regular  professor  four  years  later,  first  of  Latin 
and  then  of  physics.  His  lectures  comprised  the 
wide  range  of  the  liberal  arts,  although  his  chief 
attention  was  devoted  to  Latin,  history,  natural  sci- 
ence, and  even  to  anatomy.  A  versatile  literary 
activity  was  the  result.  With  the  aid  of  Melanch- 
thon bs  wrote  his  Contexta  populi  Judaici  histaria 
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a  reditu  ex  Babylonico  exilio  usque  ad  uJiimum  ex- 
cidium  Hierosolymce  (Wittenberg,  1548;,  and  with 
Kasper  Peucer  he  prepared  his  Vocabula  rei  numma' 
Ha  .  .  .  volucrum  et  piscium  appeUationes  (1549). 
His  most  famous  work  is  his  Ccdendarium  hiMaricum 
(1550),  written  in  collaboration  with  Melanchthon 
and  containing  a  reformed  calendar  of  the  saints 
with  a  historical  calendar. 

Eber's  firm  attitude  during  the  Schmalkald  War 
of  1546-47  won  him  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues, 
and  on  June  21,  1557,  he  succeeded  Johann 
Forster  as  professor  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
preacher  at  the  Schlosskirche.  He  accompanied 
Melanchthon  to  the  OoUoquy  of  Worms  and  acted 
as  secretary,  but  returned  from  Worms  at  Christmas, 
and  succeeded  Bugenhagen  as  municipal  preacher 
and  general  superintendent  of  the  electoral  circuit, 
Sept.  4, 1558.  When  Melanchthon  died  in  1560,  his 
course  of  lectures  was  completed  by  Eber,  who,  as 
professor  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  invited  by  the 
Elector  August  to  revise  the  Vulgate  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  the  Biblia  Germanico-Latina  (1565).  He 
was  obliged,  however,  to  complete  his  work  in  a  3rear 
and  a  half,  and  he  was  little  pleased  with  his  results. 
As  a  preacher  he  is  best  known  by  two  volumes 
published  after  his  death  by  his  pupils,  the  Evan" 
geliorum  dominicalium  explicatio  (ed.  J.  Cellarius, 
Frankfort,  1576)  and  the  Katechismtupredigten 
(ed.  T.  Feurelius,  Nuremberg,  1577).  His  most 
bitter  struggles  were  connected  with  the  controver- 
sies on  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist.  Like  Melanch- 
thon, he  rejected  the  ubiquitarianism  of  Brenz,  and 
frequently  approximated  the  Galvinistic  view. 
Peucer  later  said  in  reproach  of  him  that  he  had 
been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Swiss  doctrine 
as  early  as  1561,  but  had  suddenly  become  an 
opponent  of  the  crypto-Calvinists  of  Wittenberg 
after  the  Dresden  conference  of  Mar.  25,  1561.  It 
is  indisputable  that  on  that  occasion  he  advocated 
a  confession  which  harked  back  to  the  Wittenberg 
Concordia,  and  henceforth  taught  a  modified  Lu- 
theranism  which  he  regarded  as  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  defending  his 
views  in  his  Vom  heiligen  Sakrament  des  Leiba  und 
Blut8  unsera  Herm  Jesu  Christi  (Wittenberg,  1562), 
although  his  course  contented  neither  the  Lutherans 
nor  the  Reformed.  Eber  is  also  famous  as  an  au- 
thor of  hynms,  of  which  the  best-known  are  Herr 
Jesu  Christ,  toahr'r  Mensch  und  Gott  ("  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  true  Man  and  God  ")  and  Wenn  wir  in 
hOchsten  Ndlhen  sein  ("  When  in  the  hour  of  utmost 
need  ")•  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Soutom  of  value  for  a  life  are  in  CR,  iii.- 
ix.,  and  in  J.  Voigt,  Brieftoechael  der  berUhmtMAsn  Odehr- 
ten  mit  Henog  AlhredU,  pp.  234  sqq.,  Kdnigsberg,  1841. 
Consult  abo:  C.  H.  Sixt.  Dr.  Paul  Eber,  Heidelberg, 
1843;  idem,  Paul  Eber.  Ein  StOdc  WiUenberoer  Leberu, 
Anabach,  1867;  T.  Fressel,  in  Ltben  und  atugewUhUs 
Sckrilien  der  Voter  .  .  .  der  lutheriachen  Kirehe,  vol. 
viii.,  Elberfeld,  1862;  G.  Buohwald.  Paul  Eber,  Leipdo, 
1897;  J.  W.  Richard,  PhUip  Melanehihon,  paaum.  New 
York,  1808;  Julian,  Humnology,  318,  0. 

EBERHARD,  d^r-hOrd,  OF  BETHUNE:  French 
grammarian  and  theologian;  b.  at  B^thune  (20 
m.  S.W.  of  Lille);  flourished  between  1100  and 
1200.  Of  his  life  almost  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  the  author  of  two  important  works. 


The  first  of  these  is  his  Grmdsmus  de  figuris  et  octo 
partibus  orationis,  a  poem  of  more  than  2,000  verses, 
treating  of  rhetoric,  prosody,  grammar,  and  syntax, 
the  whole  without  any  logical  arrangement.  It  was 
first  edited  by  J.  H.  Metulinus  (Paris,  1487).  As 
a  theologian  Eberhard  distinguished  himself  by 
his  Liber  antihceresis,  in  which  he  assailed  the  Cath- 
ari,  then  numerous  in  Flanders.  This  work  is  im- 
portant as  a  source  for  the  teachings  of  this  sect. 
It  was  first  edited  by  J.  Gretser  in  his  Trias  scrip- 
torum  contra  Waldenses  (Ingolstadt,  1614),  and 
contains  two  appendices,  one  a  catalogue  of  older 
heresies,  drawn  from  the  Origines  of  Isidore  of 
Seville,  and  the  other  a  polemic  against  the  Jews. 
A  number  of  unimportant  treatises,  including  the 
Labarintus,  a  poem  on  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  gram- 
mar, are  erroneously  ascribed  to  this  Eberhard. 

(C.  ScHMinrt.) 

Bibuographt:  Sources  of  information  are  indicated  in 
U.  Cbeyalier,  Repertoire  dee  eoureee  hiatoriquee  du  moyen 
doe,  Paris,  1883.  Consult  J.  A.  Fabridus.  Bihliotketa 
LaHna,  ii.  218.  Hamburg,  1734;  Hietoire  liiUraire  de  la 
France,  xvii.  120. 

EBERLIN,  JOHAITN:    One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant popular  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation; 

b.  at  Gilnzbuig  (30  m.  w.n.w.  of  Augsburg),  Bavaria, 

c.  1465;  d.  at  Wertheim  (20  m.  w.  of  WUrzburg), 
Baden,  c.  1530.  His  youth  is  obscure.  He  was 
already  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Augsburg  when  he 
was  matriculated  at  Basel  in  1489.  Here  he  became 
master  of  arts,  and  later  entered  the  monastery  of 
the  Franciscans  at  Heilbronn.  In  the  second  decade 
of  the  sixteenth  century  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  Tilbingen,  developing  a  remarkable  activity  as 
a  preacher  in  the  town  and  its  neighborhood,  where 
he  became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  theologians 
of  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  Ulm  and  in  1520  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Franciscans  at  Freiburg  in  the 
Breisgau  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Luther's 
works,  which  he  studied  with  great  zeal.  The 
result  of  his  studies  showed  itself  in  his  Lentrser- 
mons,  preached  in  Ulm  after  his  return  to  that  city, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  he  was  persecuted  and 
compelled  to  leave  (1521).  At  this  time  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  writing  a  cycle  of  popular  works 
under  the  title  FUnfzehn  Bundesgenossen,  in  which 
fifteen  prominent  people  should  give  utterance  to 
the  wrongs  of  the  nation,  one  after  the  other  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  in  a  special  treatise.  The  work 
appeared  at  Basel,  1521,  and  shows  the  influence  of 
Luther.  Eberlin's  propositions  of  reform  were 
most  radical;  his  main  attacks  were  directed  against 
monastic  affairs,  but  he  touches  almost  every  ques- 
tion of  ecclesiastical,  religious  and  social  life.  In 
the  later  Bundesgenossen  Eberlin  was  influenced 
by  the  radical  tendencies  of  Carlstadt,  and  his  ideas 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  revolutionary  tend- 
encies of  the  lower  classes  which  found  expressioa 
in  the  Peasants'  War.  Eberlin  shows  himself  in 
this  work  a  popular  writer  of  the  first  rank,  original 
and  striking  in  his  way  of  treating  matters  in  popu- 
lar and  blunt  language.  Friend  and  foe  testify  to 
the  great  sensation  caused  by  this  collection  of 
treatises.  In  the  mean  time  Eberlin  had  gone  north. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Leipsic  he  went  to  Wittenberg 
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where  like  many  older  men  he  became  a  student  at 
the  University  (1522).  Under  the  immediate  in- 
fluenoe  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  his  radicalism 
sobered  down,  as  appears  from  his  treatise  Vom 
Misbrauch  chrisUicher  Freiheit  (1522)  and  from 
later  writings  in  which  he  recalled  not  a  few  of  his 
former  demands.  In  1523  he  visited  the  South 
and  preached  at  Basel,  Rheinfelden,  Rottenburg- 
(m-tbe-Neckar  and  Ulm,  returning  before  the  close 
of  the  year  to  Wittenberg.  In  the  spring  of  1524 
he  went  to  Erfurt  where  he  received  a  position  as 
preacher,  but  lost  it  in  the  following  year  in  the 
disturbances  caused  by  the  Peasants'  War.  Af- 
terward he  found  a  permanent  position  as  first 
preacher  of  Count  George  II.  of  Wertheim,  which  he 
held  until  his  death.  Besides  the  works  mentioned 
Eberlin  wrote  a  famous  tract  entitled  Mich  toundert, 
daas  kein  Geld  im  Lande  ist  in  which  he  tried  to 
show  the  causes  of  impoverishment  and  advocated 
honest  and  dignified  labor,  and  Wie  sich  ein  Diener 
GotUs  Worts  in  all  seinem  Thun  halten  soil  .  .  . 
(1525),  a  kind  of  pastoral  theology  highly  esteemed 
by  August  Hermann  Francke.  (T.  Kolde.) 

Bduoqrapbt:  Selected  writings  of  Eberlin,  ed.  L.  Endera, 
are  in  Neyfdrucke  deutecAcr  lAJttraJturvoerke^  noe.  130-141, 
Halle,  1806.  Consult:  B.  Riggenbach,  J.  Eberlin  .  .  .  und 
tin  Beformprofframm,  TQbingen,  1874  (of.  W.  Schum.)  in 
GOA,  1875,  pp.  801-802);  M.  Radlkofer,  J.  Eberlin  .  .  . 
und  .  .  .  Hane  Jacob  Wehe,  NOrdlingen,  1887. 

SBERSDORF  BIBLE.  See  Bibles,  Annotated, 
AND  Bible  Bxtmmaries,  I.,  §  3. 

EBIOHITSS :  The  name  applied  first  to  Christians 
in  genend,  then  to  Jewish  Christians,  and  finally 
to  heretical  Jewish  Christians.  To  Jewish  Chris- 
tians this  name  was  given  because  they  were  gen- 
erally poor  (Hebr.  ebyon,  ebyonim);  and  this  poverty, 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusa- 
lem evoked  from  the  pagan  world  for  the  whole 
sect  the  contemptuous  appellation  "  the  poor  "  (cf. 
Minudus  Felix,  Oetavius,  xxxvi.).  Subsequently 
its  application  was  limited  to  Jewish 

Early  Christians  (Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  ii.  1 ) . 
Use  of  the     When  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  Church 

Hame.  became  separate  and  heretical,  the 
designation  marked  this  division  ex- 
clusively. In  the  fourth  century  Epiphanius, 
Jerome  and  Theodoret  used  it  of  a  separate  party 
within  the  Jewish  Church  distinct  from  the  Nasa- 
renes.  Many  of  the  fathers  derived  the  term  from 
a  Buppoeed  founder  of  the  sect  called  Ebion  (Hip- 
polytus,  PkUosophaumena,  vii.  34;  TertuUian,  Hcer., 
xxxiii.;  De  came  CkrisU,  xiv.;  Epiphanius,  Hcer., 
XXX.  1),  said  to  have  lived  at  Pella  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

The  sources  for  the  history  of  Ebionism,  or  of 
Jewish  Christianity,  are  very  meager.  Neither  the 
New  Testament  nor  the  extracanonical  literature 
know  of  any  writings  coming  directly  from  them. 
The  notices  in  the  eariy  fathers  are  confused; 
those  in  later  fathers  like  Epiphanius  and  Jerome 
belong  to  too  late  a  time  to  justify  inferences  as  to 
an  eariier  existence.  Several  of  the  fathers  give 
a  picture  of  the  Jewish  Christians  of  their  times 
as  it  was  presented  to  them  and  according  to  their 
subjective  interests. 

The  doctrinal  position  in  Jewish  Christianity  was 


not  such  as  to  produce  different  sects.    A  stronger 
contrast  existed  only  between  ordinary  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity and  syncretistic  Gnostic  Christianity,  while 
the  Jormer  divides  into  a  milder  and  a  stricter  party. 
In  the  New  Testament  three  groups 
Three       are   apparent.    The   heretics   of   the 
Groups       Epistle    to    the  Colossians   prefigure 
Mentioned   Gnostic  Jewish  Christians;  the  Chris- 
or  Implied,  tians  called  Ebionites  by  Epiphanius 
appear    in    the    New   Testament    as 
those  who  observed  the  Mosaic  law,  but  did  not 
make  it  binding  upon  Gentile  Christians.    Besides 
these  there  were  the  Pharisaic  Jewish  Christians, 
who  insisted  upon  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  and  of  circumcision  by  all,  and  rejected  Paul  as 
a  false  apostle.     Both  the  latter  parties  were  known 
to  Justin  {Trypfio,  xlvii.).    Between  the  time  of 
Justin  and    Irenaeus  the  complete  separation  of 
Jewish  Christianity  must  have  been  consummated. 
Irensus  described  the  Ebionites  as  Jewish  Christians 
who  insisted  upon  the  observance  of  the  whole 
Jewish  law,  rejected  Paul  as  a  heretic  and  used  only 
the    Gospel  of  Matthew.    Their  teaching  agreed 
with  that  of  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates,  denying  the 
virgin-birth,  and  regarding  Jesus  as  a  mere  man. 

While  the  importance  of  observance  of  the  Jewish 
law  was  diminishing,  the  Christological  question 
became  crucial.    To  regard  Christ  as  mere  man  was 
considered  specifically  Ebionitic.    Origen   (Contra 
Celaunif  v.  61)  distinguished  between 
Christol-     two  branches  of  Ebionites,  those  who 
ogy  the      denied  and  those  who  accepted  the 
Distin-       miraculous  birth,   but  says  of  both 
guishing     that  they  rejected  the  epistles  of  Paul 
Doctrine.     (Contra   CeUum,  L   65).     Those   two 
groups  of  Ebionites  dwelling  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  had  little  influence 
upon  the  nascent  Catholic  Church.    The  case  was 
different  with  the  third  group,  the  syncretistic  Gnos- 
tic Jewish  Christians,  whom  alone  Epiphanius  calls 
Ebionites,  though  he  knew  other  parties  related  to 
them.     Those  Ebionites  represented  a  syncretistic 
Judaism  which  combined   theosophic   speculation 
with  ascetic  tendencies.    Heathenish  elements  de- 
rived from  Asiatic  religions  were  combined  with 
Jewish  monotheism;    the  Old  Testament  became 
an  object  of  criticism  and  parts  were  eliminated, 
angelic  powers  played  a  great  part.    That  type  of 
Judaism,  in  absorbing  Christian  elements,  became 
a  s3mcretiBtic  Jewish  Christianity.    Jesus  was  only 
a  man  upon  whom  descended  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  form  of  a  dove  at  his  baptism,  whereby  he 
became  a  prophet.    Circumcision  and  daily  ablu- 
tions were  regarded  important;  sacrifices  were  re- 
jected; and  the  Old  Testament  was  acknowledged 
only  in  part.    Christianity  was  a  purified  Mosaism; 
Paul  was  opposed  and  rejected.    See  Elkesaites. 

(G.  UHLHORNf.) 

Bxbuooraprt:  The  sources  are  indicated  in  the  text  in  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martsrr,  Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  Epi- 
phanius, Hegesippus,  and  Origen.  Collections  of  sources 
more  or  less  complete  and  of  later  literature  are  made  in 
A.  Schliemann,  Die  ClemenHnen,  pp.  362-522,  Hamburg, 
1844;  A.  Ritschl.  Die  Bntetehung  der  aU4eatholi9dien 
Kir<ke,  pp.  152  sqq.,  Bonn,  1857;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Novum 
Teetamentum  extra  canonem^  Leipsic,  1806.  Consult: 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Oalatiana,  Dissertation  iii.,  London, 
1800;  G.   Uhlhom,  Die  HomUien  und  RecogniHanen  dea 
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Clement  AomaniM,  pp.  383  sqq.,  Gdttingen,  1864;  D. 
Chwolflohn,  Die  Saabier  und  der  8mb%amu»,  2  vols.,  St. 
Petersburg*  1866;  A.  Hilgenfeld.  Judenthum  und  Judenr- 
ehriaterUhum,  Leipeio.  1886;  T.  Zahn.  Kanon,  II.  ii.  624 
eqq..  ib.  1891;  Hamaok,  LiUeraiur,  I.  i.  626  eqq.;  Nean- 
.der.  Chrieiian  Chwrek,  i.  344-364  et  paMim;  Schaff. 
Chriatian  Churdi,  ii.  428-432;  DCB,  ii.  24-28. 

EBHER,  db'ner,  CHRISTINA :  Prioress  of  En- 
gelthal,  near  Nuremberg;  b.  at  Nuremberg  Biar. 
28,  1277;  d.  at  Engelthal  Dec.  27,  1356.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Nuremberg  patrician.  In  1289 
she  entered  the  convent  of  Engelthal,  whence 
the  fame  of  her  holiness  spread  as  early  as  1297; 
in  1345  she  became  prioress.  She  lived  for  many 
years  an  ascetic  life  and  had  visions  and  inner 
experiences  which  have  been  preserved  in  her  own 
records  and  those  of  her  confessor,  the  Dominican 
Conrad  von  FOssen.  In  her  biographies  of  deceased 
sisters  she  introduces  a  circle  of  God-seeking  women 
who  had  been  filled  with  the  spirit  of  mysticism. 
Christina's  spiritual  memoirs  relate  the  events 
of  the  time  and  thus  ofifer  material  useful  for  the 
historian.  She  also  wrote  on  earthquakes  and  the 
Black  Death  (1348).  The  last  days  of  her  life  were 
enlivened  by  a  visit  of  Henry  of  Ndrdlingen  (1351), 
whose  congenial  thought  and  feeling  confirmed  her 
inner  life.  Her  memoirs  are  written  in  noble  and 
at  times  poetical  language  and  show  a  woman 
deeply  in  earnest  and  of  fine  taste  and  education. 

(Philipp  Strauch.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Q.  W.  K.  Loehner.  Leben  und  Oatehiehte 
der  Chrietina  Ehnerin,  Nuremberg.  1872;  K.  Schroder, 
Der  Sonne  von  Bno^Uhal  BuMein  Von  der  Oenaden 
Ueberlaei,  Tabingen,  1871;  R.  A.  VaughAn,  Houra  vriih 
the  Myatica,  i.  223-224,  8th  ed..  London  [1906]. 

EBNER,  MARGARETA:  Fourteenth  century 
mystic;  b.  at  DonauwOrth  (25  m.  n.  of  Augsburg) 

c.  1291;  d.  at  the  convent  of  Maria  Medingen  near 
Dillingen  (23  m.  n.w.  of  Augsbuig)  June  20,  1351. 
She  is  not  related  to  Christina  Ebner,  but  descended 
from  a  patrician  family  at  DonauwOrth  and  en- 
tered the  monastery  of  Dominican  nuns  at  Maria 
Medingen.  On  account  of  a  lingering  disease  she 
retired  from  1312  to  1315  more  and  more  into 
herself  and  soon  experienced  supposed  proofs  of 
divine  grace,  but  her  life  received  its  decisive  tend- 
ency only  in  1332  by  her  intercourse  with  Henry 
of  Ndrdlingen  (q.v.).  In  her  diaries  she  has  re- 
lated the  story  of  her  sufferings  and  visions,  and 
of  her  spiritual  intercourse  with  Henry  of  Ndrd- 
lingen. Her  style  lacks  variety  and  a  higher 
flight  of  thought.  Like  Christina,  she  touches 
historical  events  of  the  time.  She  was  highly  re- 
spected, not  only  in  Medingen,  but  men  like  Tauler 
sought  her  acquaintance  and  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  her.  (Philipp  Strauch.) 

BiBUoaRAPBT:  P.  Strauch,  Margareta  Ebner  und  Hein- 
rich  von  Nordlingen,  TObingen,  1882;  W.  Preger,  Oa- 
aehichte  der  deutachen  Myatik,  ii.  247-261.  269-274, 
277-306,  Leipaic  1881;  R.  A.  Vaughan,  Houra  trith  Ike 
Myatiea,  i.  216.  8th  ed.,  London  [1005]. 

EBO  (EBBO):  Archbishop  of  Reims  and  bishop 
of  Hildesheim;  b.  on  a  Prankish  crown  estate  east 
of  the  Rhine  toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century; 

d.  at  Hildesheim  Mar.  20,  851.  His  father  waa  a 
serf,  but  he  was  educated  in  Charlemagne's  court 
school  and  became  the  youthful  friend  of  the  sub- 
sequent Emperor  Louis,  who  elevated  him  in  816  to 


the  archbishopric  of  Reims.  In  823  he  led  a  great 
Prankish  mission  to  Denmark,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  Pope  apostolic  legate  in  the  North.  Prom 
Sleswick,  where  he  first  gained  a  firm  footing,  he 
penetrated  heathendom,  liberated  many  Christian 
captives  from  slavery,  founded  a  cloister  in  Hol- 
stein,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  Denmark's 
transition  to  Christianity.  In  the  partizanships 
and  contentions  about  the  throne  which  subse- 
quently disordered  the  Empire,  he  took  sides  with 
the  opponents  of  the  Emperor  Louis,  interested 
himself  in  the  latter's  humiliation,  and  was  re- 
warded therefor  by  Lothair  with  the  opulent  ab- 
bey of  St.  Vedast  in  Arras.  When  Louis  proved 
victorious,  Ebo  was  dispossessed  of  all  his  offices 
and  honors  at  the  Synod  of  Diedenhofen  in  835, 
and  was  kept  under  guard  as  prisoner  of  state  in 
the  abbey  of  Pulda.  Only  after  Louis'  death  did 
he  regain  his  freedom  and  return  to  Reims.  Soon 
after,  being  banished  again  by  Charies  the  Bald, 
he  fled  to  Italy,  till  Louis  the  German  recalled 
him  and  rewarded  him  with  the  bishopric  of  Hfldee- 
heim.  Here  he  still  wrought  for  a  short  time  in 
peace.  Two  small  writings  are  attributed  to  Ebo: 
Indiculum  de  ministris  Remensis  ecdesuB,  and 
Apologia  archiepiscopi  Remensis  cum  ejusdem  €id 
gentes  aeptenirionales  UgatUme  (Bouquet,  Recueilf 
vi.  254  sqq.,  vii.  277  sqq.).  He  has  been  sug- 
gested as  the  possible  author  or  instigator  of  the 
Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  (q.v.).      A.  Webnbb. 

Bibliographt:  Flodoard,  HiaL  Remeneia  ecdeeim^  ii.  10— 
20,  ed.  Q.  Waiti.  in  MOH,  SaripL,  xiii  (1881).  467  aqq.; 
A.  Sinuon,  JahrbOcher  dea  frUnkiaehen  Reieha,  vol.  a.. 
Leipaic.  1874;  Q.  Dehio,  Oaaehiehie  dea  BrAiaiuma  Hamr- 
burg-Bremen,  Berlin,  1877;  H.  SchrSra,  Hinkmar,  Frei> 
burg,  1884;  E.  DOmmler,  Oeadiiehte  dea  oatfrdfUeiedken 
Reicka,  Leipeic,  1887;  Hauck,  KD,  iL  pMBim;  KL,  iv. 
92-94. 

EBRARD  OF  BETHTTHE.    See  Eberhard. 

EBRARD,  ^rdrt,  JOHAlfN  HEIRRICH  AUGUST. 

Student  Life  and  Early  Lectures  (f  1). 

Professor  at  Zurich  and  Erlangen  (f  2). 

Councilor  of  the  Consistory  (f  3). 

The  New  Catechism  and  Hymn-book  (f  4). 

Victory  of  Ebrard's  Opponents  (f  6). 

His  Return  to  Erlangen  (§  6). 

Estimate  of  his  Work  (f  7). 

This  Reformed  theologian  was  bom  at  Erlan- 
gen  Jan.  18,  1818;  d.  there  July  23,  1888.  His 
father  came  of  a  family  of  French  refiigees  and  was 
preacher  of  the  French  Reformed  Oiurch  in  Ei^ 
langen.  At  an  early  age  August  revealed  extraor- 
dinaiy  endowments  and  vivacity  of 
z.  Student    mind.    He  attended  the  gymnasium 

Life  and     of  his  native  city,  and  began  the  study 
Early        of  theology  at  the  university  in  1835 

Lectures,  imder  Olshausen,  HOfling,  Krafft, 
Hofmann  and  Harless.  His  great 
mental  vivacity  induced  him  to  study  almost  all 
branches  of  human  science  and  art,  not,  however, 
neglecting  the  pleasures  and  attractions  of  the 
student  life.  From  1838  to  1839  he  studied  at 
Berlin,  where  he  was  especially  attracted  by  the 
philosopher  Stefifens.  He  also  heard  Hengsten- 
berg,  Neander,  Twesten,  Marheineke,  Strauss, 
Ritter,  Trendelenburg  and  others.  After  his  ex- 
amination in  1839  he  accepted  a  position  as  pri* 
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▼ate  tutor  and  subeequently  established  himself 
in  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Erlangen,  lecturing 
in  1842  on  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  theology. 
In  the  same  year  he  went  over  to  the  theological 
faculty  and  lectured  on  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  on  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland. 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  comprehensive  work 
on  the  criticism  of  the  history  of  the  Gospels 
(Frankfort,  1842;  Eng.  transl.  from  the  2d  ed., 
The  Gospel  History,  Edinburgh,  1863)  which  made 
his  name  famous  and  put  him  in  the  front  rank 
ci  opponents  of  D.  F.  Strauss.  In  1844  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the   University  of 

2.  PirofeMor  Zurich   where   he   defended   positive 
at  Zurich    and  Biblical  Christianity  against  the 

and         radicalism  of  Strauss,  and  founded  a 
Eriangen.    weekly  paper  for  that  purpose,  Die 
Zvkunft  der  Kirche,  which,  however, 
was  discontinued  in  1847.    His  lectures  were  sue- 
eessful,  but  his  relations  with  his  radical  colleagues 
and  the  educational  authorities  became  so  strained 
that  he  returned  to  Eriangen  in  1847  after  an  inde- 
pendent chair  for  Reformed  theology  had  been 
established.    His  native  soil  seemed  to  develop 
his  many-fdded  powers  into  full  matmity.    He  de- 
voted himself  to  his  lectures,  attracting  laige  cir- 
cles of  students,  and  treating  chiefly 

3.  Council-   of  dogmatics,  but  also  of  the  Old  and 
or  of  the     the  New  Testament  and  practical  the- 

ConsiBtoiy.  ology.  He  founded  the  Reformierte 
Kirchemeitung  and  took  an  active 
part  in  all  movements  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  life,  in  home  missions  and  charitable  work. 
From  this  stimulating  work  he  was  suddenly  called 
away  by  an  appointment  as  councilor  of  the  con- 
sistoiy  and  chief  preacher  in  Speyer  (1853). 

Ebrard  considered  it  now  his  task  to  restore  for 
the  Church  of  the  Palatinate  the  old  Presbyterian 
government,  which  had  been  overthrown  in  1848 
"  by  a  democratic  subversion  and  by  an  ecclesias- 
tic^ ochlocracy,"  and  to  give  this  Church  a  cate- 
chism and  hymn-book  in  accordance  with  its  faith. 
The  question  of  the  catechism  was  brought  up  at 
the  general  synod  of  1853,  and  Ebrard  succeeded 
in  replacing  the  old  catechism  of  1818 

4.  The  Hew  by  a  compilation  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  catechism  and  the  smaller  catechism 

and  Hymn-  of  Luther  and  in  establishing  the 
txN>k.  Auguskma  variaia  of  1540  as  the  con- 
fession of  the  Church  in  the  Palat- 
inate. The  constitution  of  the  Church  was  also 
discussed  at  the  synod.  The  aristocratic  consti- 
tution of  1818  was  restored,  but  it  was  conceded 
to  the  liberals  that  the  number  of  the  secular  mem- 
ben  of  the  diocesan  synods  should  be  made  nearly 
equal  to  the  number  of  pastors.  The  introduction 
of  a  new  hynm-book,  however,  was  much  more 
difficult  to  effect.  The  opposition  in  the  Church 
proceeded  chiefly  from  the  old  rationalists.  The 
people,  who  were  filled  with  the  liberal  ideas  of 
1848,  connected  the  introduction  of  the  new  or- 
thodox hynm-book  with  hierarchism,  but  the  gen- 
eral synod  of  1857  took  the  part  of  the  consistoiy 
and  decided  that  the  book  should  be  accepted. 
Tlie  presbyteries,  however,  were  not  forced  to  ac- 
cept it  until  another  synod,  to  be  held  in  1861, 


should  fix  a  definite  time  at  which  the  introduc- 
tion should  be  obligatory.  Most  of  the  congre- 
gations accepted  the  new  hymn-book  and  peace 
might  have  ensued  if  the  consistory  had  not  com- 
mitted the  serioiis  mistake  of  ordering  the  intro- 
duction of  the  book  into  all  schools. 

In  this  the  liberal  opposition  found  opportunity 
to  incite  the  people  against  the  supposed  violence 
to  conscience.  Meetings  were  held  and  petitions 
were  sent  to  the  government,  the  ministry  and 
the  king,  but  the  king  did  not  think  as  yet  of  a 
retreat,  considering  the  resolutions  of 

5.  Victory  the  general  synods  and  consistories  as 
of  Ebrard'B  binding.  The  final  victory  of  the 
Opponents,  opposition  was  achieved  by  the  legal 

expositions  of  Umbscheiden,  a  demo- 
cratic jurist,  in  his  treatise  Kirchsngesetz  und  Kir- 
chengewalt  in  der  bayerischen  PfaU  (Munich,  1860). 
He  showed  that  the  mode  of  election  instituted  at 
the  general  synod  of  1857  was  illegal,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  had  no  power  to  sanction  a 
changed  constitution,  and  that  therefore  the  demo- 
cratic order  of  1848  was  still  in  force.  Thereupon 
the  ministry  retreated  and  King  Max  issued  a  re- 
script in  1861  ordering  the  consistory  to  reestab- 
lish at  the  coming  general  synod  the  democratic 
order  of  election  with  an  equal  representation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  elements  and  the  pres- 
byteries and  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  new 
hymn-book  only  where  the  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation gave  consent. 

Ebrard  remained  true  to  his  convictions,  and 
thus  had  to  resign  his  position  in  1861.    He  was 

forty-three  years  old  and  had  spent 

6.  His  Re-  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  a  vain 
turn  to     cause.    He  returned  to  Eriangen  and 

Eriangen.    resumed  his  lectures,  in  1862  in  the 
presbyterial  hall  of    the  French  Re- 
formed congregation  and  after  1863  at  the  imiver- 
sity,  in  his  activity  manifesting  the  spirit  of  his 
former  years  and  retaining  his  vivacity,  sociability, 
and  many-sidedness  until  the  end  of  his  life.     In 
theology  he  devoted  himself  to  historical  studies 
and  somewhat  later  gathered  material  for  an  ex- 
tensive work  on  Apologetics  (2  parts,  Gtttersloh, 
1874-75;  Eng.  transl.,  3  vols.,    Edinburgh,  188&- 
1887).     In   1875    he  undertook    the  French  Re- 
formed pastorate.     From   1876  to   1886   he  was 
also  president  of  the  moderamen  of  the  Reformed 
sjmod,  continuing  all  the  while  his  lectures  and 
literary  work.    Ebrard's  scientific  labor  was  de- 
voted first  to  the  defense  of  the  fun- 
7*  Estimate  damental  facts  of  history  and  next 
of  his       to  the  eternal  truths  of  Christianity. 
Work.      The  mastery  of  almost  all  sciences 
revealed  in  his  Apologetik  is  aston- 
ishing.   His  convictions  centered  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  but  he  was  not  so  narrow-minded  as  to 
deny  the  importance  of  EvangeUcal  Christianity 
in  general.    His  theology  and  devotional  life  may 
be  characterized  as  a  happy  mean  between  ortho- 
doxy and  Pietism.    His  study  of  history  saved 
him  from  a  superficial  radicalism  and  made  him 
emphasize    the    peculiarities    of    the     Reformed 
Church,  especially  in  its  organization  and  wor- 
ship.   In  spite  of  his  marked  industry  and  the 
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fertility  of  his  thoiight  and  writiDgs,  Ebrard  made 
little  impress  upon  the  study  of  theology.  While 
his  many-sided  activity  had  no  creative  effect  in 
any  individual  sphere,  the  beneficent  influences 
which  proceeded  from  his  engaging  personality  are 
immeasurable. 

His  works  not  already  mentioned  include  Daa 
Dogma  vom  heiligen  Abendmahl  und  seiner  Ge- 
schicfUe  (2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1845^6);  Ckriatliche 
DognuUik  (2  vols.,  Kdnigsberg,  1851);  Vorlesungen 
aber  praktiache  Theologie  (1854);  Daa  Buck  Hiob 
als  poetiachea  Kunatvoerk  uberaetzt  und  erkl&rt 
(Landau,  1858);  Handbuch  der  chriaUicken  Kir^ 
chen-  und  Dogmengeachichte  (4  vols.,  Erlangen^ 
1865-66);  Die  iroachoUiache  Miaaionakirche  dea 
aechaten,  aiebenten,  und  achten  Jahrhunderta  {Gil- 
tersloh,  1873);  Bonifatiua  (1882).  He  edited  and 
completed  Olshausen's  commentary  by  writing  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Apocalypse,  and 
the  Epistles  of  John,  published  many  sermons, 
and,  under  various  pseudonyms,  issued  a  long  series 
of  Christian  belletristic  productions. 

(E.  F.  Karl  MOller.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  first  part  of  his  autobiography,  Ld>en»' 
fHhrunomi,  in  jungen  Jakren^  was  published  at  GQteraloh, 
1888;  the  rest  of  it,  in  MS.,  remains  unprinted.  Consult: 
P.  Schaff,  Oermany,  lU  UniveraiMM,  Thoology,  and  lU- 
lioion,  pp.  389-397,  New  York.  1867;  G.  A.  Scartaxsini. 
in  Beilaife  gur  AUoemeinen  KircherueUunOt  no.  219-220, 
1888. 

ECCHELLENSIS,    ABRAHAM.    See    Abraham 

ECCHELLENSIB. 

ECCLESIASTES. 

The  Ck)ntents  (f  1). 

Who  is  the  "  Preacher  "7  (§  2). 

The  Date  (§  3). 

Egypt  the  Place  of  Composition  (§  4). 

The  Author's  Viewpoint  (f  6). 

Ecdesiastes  (Heb.  Kokeleth)  \a  the  title  of  the 
book  which  in  the  English  Bible  stands  between 
Proverbs  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  A  prologue,  i. 
2-11,  and  an  epilogue,  xii.  9-14,  enclose  the  body 
of  the  book,  and  in  both  Koheleth  "The  Preacher" 
is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person.  The  prologue 
gives  the  theme  of  the  composition:  All  is  vanity; 
man  has  no  abiding  profit  from  his  toil;  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  key-note  is 
struck  in  i.  2,  "  all  is  vanity,''  and  the  book  proper 

ends  with  the  same  note  (xii.  8).     In 

I.  The       i.  12  the  Preacher,  in  the  first  person. 

Contents,     begins  his  proof  of  the  fruitlessness  of 

all  man's  striving,  and  presents  in  the 
first  section,  i.  12-ii.  23,  the  results  of  his  collected 
experience  as  king  in  Jerusalem.  Striving  after 
wisdom,  enjoyment,  possessions,  contented  activ- 
ity, he  found  unsatisfying,  and  the  results  insecure. 
TliiB,  however,  is  not  the  consequence  of  chance, 
but  is  the  ordering  of  God  which  stands  fast  (ii. 
24-iii.  22).  Fear  of  God  and  moderation  are  the 
duties  of  man.  The  next  section,  iv.-vi.,  contains 
a  series  of  observations  and  statements,  the  result 
of  experience,  which  supplement  and  emphasize 
what  precedes.  The  best  rule  of  living  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  next  division,  vii.  1-ix.  10,  to  get  out 
of  life  the  most  enjoyment  possible.  For  although 
wisdom  is  best,  yet  the  riddle  of  life  is  that  re- 
wards are  proportionate  neither  to  wisdom  nor 
virtue.    The  last  section,  ix.  11-xii.  8,  commends 


a  prudential  morality  and  grasping  of  present  op- 
portunities. The  epilogue  adds  some  words  on 
the  Preacher's  wisdom,  on  wisdom-literature  in 
general,  and  the  conclusion:  Fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments. 

Who  is  the  person  whose  "  I "  appears  so  often 
in  the  book?  In  i.  2,  vii.  27,  and  xiL  8  he  is  called 
Kokeleth ;  in  i.  12  he  gives  himself  this  name  and 
identifies  himself  with  a  wise,  rich,  brilliant  king 
over  Israel  in  Jerusalem  who,  according  to  the 
conception  of  the  author,  can  be  no  other  than 
Solomon.  Of  the  many  meanings  of  the  word  Koke- 
leth proposed  only  two  call  for  serious  considera- 
tion: (1)  The  word  is  a  participial  form  with  fem- 
inine ending  but  masculine  meaning  such  as  is 
found  in  late  Hebrew  (Pochereth,  Ezra  ii.  57; 
Sophereth,  Neh.  vii.  57),  taken  to  mean  **  he  who 

caUs    the    assembly  together "    (and 

2.  Who      harangues).     (2)  The  feminine    sense 

is  the       of  the  ending   is  retained  and  some 

"Preacher**  ?  personified  being  (expressed  in  Greek 

as  Hi  ekklisiazouaa,  "  she  who  har- 
angues ")  is  represented  as  speaking.  This  can 
be  no  other  than  Hokhmaj  "  Wisdom,"  but  a 
specialized  wisdom  which  deals  with  practicalities, 
with  the  art  of  living  (cf.  Prov.  i.  21,  viii.  1-3, 
ix.  3;  Is.  xl.  9).  Herself  timeless,  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  (whose  person  was  more  or  less  in  the 
writer's  eye)  she  had  begun  to  make  observations, 
which  she  had  continued  through  the  centuries 
only  to  find  ceaseless  repetition  characterizing  the 
issue  of  events  up  to  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
Book. 

All  data, — the  historical  references,  the  linguis- 
tic character,  marking  it  as  at  the  transition  from 
the  use  of  Hebrew  to  that  of  Mishnaic  Aramaic, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  work — compel  the 
placing  of  the  book  at  the  end  of  the  period  when 
Hebrew  was  used.  To  secure  a  more  exact  dating 
than  this  is  difficult.    The  view  of  Graetz  that  the 

book  belongs  to  the  time  of  Herod  the 

3.  The      Great  involves  a  series  of  impossibil- 

Date.       ities  and  contradictions.     Nor  is  the 

assignment  by  Jewish  tradition  to  the 
"  Men  of  Hezekiah  "  or  to  Solomon  himself  any 
more  defensible.  A  more  definite  datum  seems 
to  be  furnished  in  the  fact  that  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  stands  to  this  book  in  a  relation  of  hos- 
tility (cf.  Wisd.  of  Sol.  ii.  1-5,  iii.  2-3  with  Eccles. 
ix.  2,  6, 10,  viii.  8,  i.  11,  etc.,  and  Wisd.  of  Sol.  ii.  6-9 
with  Eccles.  ix.  7-9,  iii.  22,  v.  17).  If  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  can  be  placed  about  100  b.c.,  that 
furnishes  the  date  than  which  ^oheleth  can  not 
be  later.  Whether  the  book  of  Sirach,  the  date 
of  which  does  not  go  back  of  200  B.C.,  implies  the 
prior  existence  of  Ecdesiastes  can  not  with  cer- 
tainty be  decided.  The  parallels  between  the  two 
do  not  prove  the  dependence  of  Sirach,  though  it 
does  seem  possible  that  in  Ecclus.  xi.  11,  xiv.  18, 
xxi.  12  the  influence  of  Eccles.  i.  2  can  be  dis- 
cerned; similarly  in  the  parallels  Eccles.  ix.  11  and 
Ecclus.  xi.  12-13,  the  latter  seems  the  younger. 
Koheleth  gives  no  sign  that  its  author  had  shared 
in  the  awakening  of  patriotism  and  zeal  for  the 
national  religion  which  the  Maccabean  rising  in- 
spired.    The  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  that  of  the 
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Wisdom  literature,  cosmopolitan  rather  than  na- 
tional. The  limits  of  date  are  430-200  B.C.  The 
age  of  Nehemiah  exhibits  many  characteristics 
which  fit  the  historic  situation  presented  by  J^o- 
beleth.  On  the  other  hand  the  philosophy  of  the 
book  shows  Greek  influence  in  its  terminology  and 
its  agreement  with  Stoic  and  Epicurean  thought. 
In  iii.  11,  V.  18  the  word  yaphe  occurs  in  the  exact 
sense  of  the  philosophic  kalon ;  in  iii.  12  **  to  do 
good  "  has  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  eu  prattein ; 
and  these  data  involve  a  time  when  the  Greek  fer^ 
ment  had  had  time  to  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  niceties  and  fine  distinctions  of  the  two  schools 
of  thought  find  no  echo,  only  the  conunonplaces 
and  superficialities  of  the  Greek  are  reproduced. 
Not  even  the  allegory  in  chap.  xii.  makes  against 
this  conclusion,  since  the  thought  is  clearly  con- 
veyed in  an  Egyptian  piece  of  poetry  found  in  the 
tomb  of  Nefer-hotep  {Records  of  the  Past,  vi.  129, 
cf.  the  "Festal  Dirge,"  idem,  iv.  117-118). 

This,  as  well  as  many  other  items,  speaks  for 
the  writing  of  the  book  in  Egypt.     For  its  compo- 
sition in  Jerusalem  only  one  passage  speaks  (v.  1). 
The  frequent  mention  (v.  8,  viii.  2-6,  x.  4-7,  16- 
20)  of  the  nearness  of  the  king's  house  suits  Egypt, 
since  in  the  times  in  which  the  book  falls  no  king 
resided  in  Jerusalem.    Residence  near  the  sea  is 
implied  in  xi.    1,   reminding  one  of 
4*  ^STP^     Alexandria,  at  the  time  the  royal  city, 
the  Place    and  the  seat  of  a  great  Jewish  settle- 
of  Com-     ment.     The  expression  "  king  in  Je- 
position.     nisalem "    is    peculiar  to    this    book 
in  the    Old    Testament;    thoroughly 
Egyptian  is  the  designation  of  the  grave  as  the 
**  everlasting  house  "  (xii.  5  "  long  home  ").    The 
time  and  the  place  are  indicated  as  that  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  their  court,  and  before  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Jews  imder    Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator; 
or  between  320  and  217  b.c.,  and  at  Alexandria 
(cf.  viii.  2,  8,  with  Josephus,  Ant,,  XII.  i.  1).    The 
coldness  with  which  the  author  sets  forth  the 
worthlessness  of  wealth  as  an  end  for  which  to 
strive,  the  persistence  with  which  he  endures  a 
mode  of  life  which  he  would  not  choose  and  wishes 
to  forget,  the  intensity  with  which  he  sets  forth 
the  humiliation  to  man  from  his  zeal  for  knowl- 
edge in  the  face  of  the  ordering  and  limitations  of 
fate,  all  speak  for  such  a  setting. 

It  is  entirely  comprehensible  from  these  expres- 
sions how  the  newer  exegesis  comes  to  call  the 
book  "  Skepticism's  Song  of  Songs."    But  such  a 
conception  is  a  mistaken  one.     Beneath  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  book  lie  strong  religious  convictions, 
the    assurance    that    God    Almighty 
5.  The     rules  the  world.     He  is  the  creator 
Author's     (vii.  29,  xii.  1),  he  is  lord  of  life  and 
Viewpoint  the  bestower  of  life  on  man  (viii.  8, 
15),  he  has  allotted  to  man  the  quest 
and  its  tofl  (i.  13,  iii.  10,  18,  viii.  17),  so  that  entire 
existence,  vanity  as  it  is,  must  be  accepted  as  of 
God's  ordering  (ii.  26),  though  in  the  labor  and 
the  quest  of  life  he  grants  joy  toman  (ii.  24,  v.  18, 
vii.   18).     How  tragic  it  is  that  though  the  con- 
ception of  eternity  is  in  man's  heart  (iii.  11),  yet 
its  depths  he  can  not  fathom  (vii.  23-24,  viii.  17- 
ix.  1)1    The  purpose  of  God  was  to  plant  in  the 


heart  of  man  the  fear  of  God  (iii.  14,  vii.  18),  for 
God  is  the  judge  of  compliance  with  the  laws  he 
has  established  (iii.  17,  viii.  6-8).  Things  eth- 
ically good  in  the  world  are  life  (ix.  4-5),  wisdom, 
companionship  (iv.  7-12),  success,  and  enjoyment 
of  labor  and  its  results  (ii.  24,  iii.  1-2,  22,  ix.  7-8). 
Since  issues  are  uncertain,  the  more  urgent  is  the 
duty  of  constant  striving  (ix.  10,  xi.  1-6).  So 
that  the  sum  to  which  a  fading  Judaism  reduced 
the  wealth  of  the  prophetical  faith  is  the  certainty 
of  one  eternal  God,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
and  the  certainty  of  his  judgment.  The  method 
of  reaching  this  conclusion  is  to  put  thesis  and 
antithesis  together  so  that  the  mean  stands  out 
from  the  very  juxtaposition  (iv.  4-6,  v.  7-8,  vii. 
16-18).  Yet  this  method  of  composition  gave 
rise  to  the  earlier  suppositions  that  this  juxtapo- 
sition of  contradictory  theses  pointed  to  a  discus- 
sion between  two  persons,  or  to  an  anthology,  or 
to  a  mistake  of  the  binder  (or  copyist).  Similarly, 
the  most  opposite  views  of  the  teaching  of  the 
book  have  been  held — ^that  it  involves  the  conse- 
quences of  a  sheer  yet  somewhat  spiritual  skepti- 
cism, and  that  it  is  a  book  of  consolation. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  its  position  in 
the  canon  should  have  been  questioned,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  debate  in  the  first  century  between 
the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Gamaliel.  The  integrity 
of  the  book  is  rightly  questioned  so  far  as  the 
epilogue  is  concerned.  But  the  remark  of  Graetz 
that  xii.  1 1  sqq.  refer  not  to  this  book  but  to  the 
entire  third  division  of  the  canon,  and  its  corollary, 
that  Ecclesiastes  stood  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, are  both  in  error.  Indeed  Graetz  thinks 
that  the  entire  epilogue  was  affixed  by  the  Synod 
at  Jabneh,  c.  90  a.d.,  a  conclusion  demonstrably 
wrong.  The  book  was  read  by  the  Jews  at  the 
Feast  of  Booths.  (P.  Kleihert.) 

Btblioorapht:  For  literature  on  Ecdeeiastea  eoneult:  A. 
Pabn,  Dm  QoheUi-LUeratur,  Mannheim,  1886.  and  the 
work  of  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  below.  On  the  text.  8.  Euringer, 
Der  Maa»oraJUext  dei  Koheleth,  Leipsic,  1890.  English 
translations  are  found  in  most  of  the  commentaries; 
special  and  noteworthy  are  those  by  [N.  Higgins],  Lon- 
don, 1778.  and  P.  Haupt.  ib.  1905.  both  metrical.  The 
Commentaries  are  very  numerous,  the  best  are:  J.  H. 
van  der  Palm.  Leyden.  1784;  F.  Hitsig.  Leipsic,  1847; 
£.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Berlin,  1859,  Eng.  transl.,  Edin- 
burgh. 1869;  C.  Bridges.  London,  1860;  C.  D.  Ginsbuig, 
ib.  1861  (noteworthy);  M.  Stuart,  Andover,  1862  (philo- 
logical); L.  Young.  PhiUidelphia,  1866;  J.  N.  Coleman, 
Edinbuivh.  1867;  H.  Graets,  Leipsic.  1871;  T.  P.  Dale, 
London,  1873;  W.  H.  B.  Proby.  ib.  1874;  T.  H.  Leale. 
ib.  1877  (homiletical);  E.  H.  Plumptre.  Cambridge,  1881; 
E.  Renan.  Paris,  1882;  G.  G.  Bradley.  Oxford,  1885.  new 
ed..  1898;  T.  C.  Finlayson,  MeditaHona  and  Maxinu  of 
Kofuleth,  London.  1887;  W.  Volck.  Munich.  1889;  M.  J. 
Boileau,  Paris,  1892;  J.  Strong.  New  York.  1893;  C. 
Siegfried.  GAttingen,  1898;  G.  Wildeboer.  TObingeo, 
1898;  A.  W.  Streane,  London,  1899;  A.  von  Schols, 
Leipsic.  1901;  J.  F.  Genung,  Boston.  1904;  G.  A.  Barton, 
New  York.  1908. 

The  works  dted  under  Biblical  Introduction,  I.  gen- 
erally treat  of  the  book,  especially  Driver.  Introduction, 
pp.  436-4<ft9.  On  questions  of  this  nature  consult:  A. 
H.  McNeile.  Introduction  to  EccUnattea,  New  York,  1904 
(the  best);  J.  S.  Bloch,  Urtpruno  und  BtUatehunottoit 
dea  Bucket  Kohsht,  Bamberg,  1872;  A  Tnatiae  on  the 
Authorahip  of  Eedeaiaatee,  London,  1880;  C.  H.  H. 
Wri^t,  Book  of  KoKeUih  ,  .  .  in  Relation  to  Modern 
Criticism  and  ,  .  .  Peeaimiam,  ib.  1883;  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Job  and  Solomon,  pp.  199-285,  New  York.  1889;  P. 
Menael.  Dsr  griechiadte  Einfluaa  auf  Predioer,  Halle,  1880. 
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On  the  similarity  to  Omar  Khayyam:  J.  F.  GenuDg* 
BeeUtiaHea  and  Omar  KhayuoMt  Boston,  1901;  A. 
Buchanan,  EMBence  of  EcdenaatM  in  Metrt  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam, London,  1904.  On  the  history  of  interpretation: 
S.  Sohiffer,  Dat  Buck  CoheUA  nock  Talmud  und  Midraach, 
Leipsic  1885;  M.  M.  Kalisch,  PaOt  and  Goal,  London, 
1880.    Consult  also:  DB,  ti  637-«42;  SB,  ii.  1166-64. 

ECCLESIASTICUS.    See  Apocrypha,  A,  IV.,  12. 

ECCLESIOLOGY. 

Definition  and  Methods  (f  I). 
Ecdesiological  Phenomena  (f  2). 
Forms  of  Association  (f  3). 
Types  of  PoUty  (f  4). 
Ecclesiastical  Functions  (§  6). 
Forces  of  Integration  (f  6). 
Forces  of  Disintegration  (f  7). 
Ecclesiastical  Geography  (f  8). 

Ecclesiology  is  the  science  dealing  with  the  eccle- 
siastical institutions  of  human  society.    It  is  a  social 
and  not  a  theological  science.    If  soci- 
I.  Defini-    ology  be  defined  as  the  general  science 
tion  and    of  human  relations,  ecclesiology  is  that 
Methods,    branch  of  sociology  which  deals  with 
so  much  of  social  phenomena  as  results 
directly  from  religious  motives.  The  subject-matter 
of  this  science  then  embraces  all  ecclesiastical  phe- 
nomena objective  on  the  surface  of  society.    It  does 
not  deal  with  theological  dogma  and  creeds  except 
in  so  far  as  religious  faith  and  enthusiasm  are  seen 
to  be  the  motives  of  ecclesiastical  action.     The 
science  deals  with  non-Christian  as  well  as  Christian 
institutions  among  all  races  and  nations.    Ecclesi- 
ology  being  a  distinctly  social  science,  the  methods 
of  analysis,  comparison,  and  generalization  are  those 
common  to  all  the  social  sciences.    As  in  the  case  of 
political  science,  the  current  institutions  are  an- 
alyzed, while  the  past  is  studied  for  origins  and 
earlier  forms.    From  the  view-point  of  social  science 
ecclesiastical  history  is  the  ecclesiology  of  past  ages 
of  human  society. 

The  primary  social  phenomena  with  which  ecclesi- 
ology deals  are  individual  speech  and  action  for  the 
purposes  of  religion.  Such  speech  and 
2.  Ecclesio-  action  are  possible  on  the  surface  of 
logical  society  only  because  ecclesiastical  ef- 
Phenomena.  forts  have  the  sanction  of  the  physic- 
ally dominant  institution  of  society, 
i.e.,  the  State,  and  its  representative,  civil  govern- 
ment. Without  such  sanction  speech  and  action 
for  the  purposes  of  religion  must  of  necessity  be 
secret  and  beneath  the  surface  of  society.  The 
observation  of  speech  and  action  for  the  purposes 
of  religion  leads  at  once  to  the  existing  relation 
between  Church  and  State,  since  the  Church  can  not 
be  one  of  the  visible  social  institutions  without  the 
express  or  implied  sanction  of  the  State  (see  Chttrch 
AND  State).  Secondary  ecclesiological  phenomena 
found  are  association  and  cooperation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion.  Such  association  may  be  tem- 
porary only,  as  is  the  case  with  assemblies  or  con- 
gregations,* or  it  may  be  permanent  and  take  the 
form  of  organization.  Such  organization  may  as- 
sume the  form  of  an  artificial  legal  personality 
provided  for  by  the  State,  viz.,  the  civil  corporation 
for  the  purposes  of  religion.  A  third  division  of 
ecclesiological  phenomena  embraces  the  existing 
relations  which  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
society  bear  to  its  other  institutions,  viz.,  the  State 


and  civil  government,  marriage,  the  family,  educa- 
tion, and  wealth.  A  fourth  division  of  phenomena 
embraces  the  various  functions  of  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations, while  a  fifth  includes  what  may  be 
defined  as  ecclesiastical  concepts  or  ideals  which 
serve  as  motives  for  action  and  association. 

The  analysis  of  association  and  cooperation  for 

the  purposes  of  religion  shows  the  following  more  or 

less  permanent  forms:    the  religious 

3.  Forms  of  society,  the  Oiurch  proper  or  the  body 
AsBOciation.  having  the  highest  spiritual  objects, 

the  civil  incorporation,  whether  aggre- 
gate or  sole,  which  is  often  found  in  connection  with 
the  religious  society  or  the  Church,  and  finally  the 
grouping  of  local  religious  bodies  into  organized 
general  associations,  usually  styled  denominations. 
Of  the  forms  of  local  association  it  may  be  noted 
generally  that  they  do  not  always  coexist,  but  often 
occur  separately.  The  temporary  assembly  or  con- 
gregation occurs  without  other  form  of  association. 
The  religious  society  exists  by  itself  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  separate  body  of  communicant  members 
or  those  having  higher  privilege  and  no  civil  incor- 
poration has  been  efifected.  A  chiuch  body  existing 
alone  may  be  seen  in  the  conununity  of  a  convent  or 
monasteiy.  A  religious  corporation  may  be  seen 
without  connection  with  a  local  religious  society  or 
church  when  constituted  of  the  trustees  of  a  fund 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religion.  It  may  be 
further  noted  of  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  associa- 
tion that  they  are  found  as  a  rule  in  some  combina- 
tion among  the  peoples  of  Western  civilization.  All 
of  these  forms  of  association  are  at  times  constituent 
parts  of  a  local  religious  body,  while  the  civil  cor- 
poration is  most  frequently  lacking.  Generally  the 
local  religious  bodies  of  all  denominations  present 
these  forms  of  association,  although  in  varying  pro- 
portions and  with  different  functions.  The  Church 
proper  or  spiritual  body  is  the  form  of  association 
that  is  usually  foimd  within  the  congregation  and 
also  within  the  religious  society.  It  is  the  only  form 
of  association  for  the  purposes  of  religion  for  which 
a  special  divine  sanction  is  claimed.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  State  it  is  the  body  having  the 
highest  interests  to  be  protected,  to  whose  welfare 
the  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  to  contribute. 

The  analysis  of  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  associa- 
tion does  not  end  with  the  limited  and  local  forms 
of  association,  but  extends  to  the  oom- 

4.  Types  of  binations  of  these  local  bodies  into 
Polity.      groups  scattered  over  large  territories, 

some  even  coextensive  with  mational 
domains.  In  this  larger  association  for  the  purposes 
of  religion  the  unit  for  combination  among  the 
several  forms  of  local  association  is  the  Church  or 
spiritual  body,  and  the  analysis  proceeds  from  the 
local  to  the  territorial  association  by  ascertaining 
what  relation,  if  any,  exists  between  the  local  bodies 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  bodies.  The  results  of 
such  a  larger  analysis  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: First,  there  are  found  local  chiuch  bodies 
which,  in  the  management  of  both  their  internal 
and  external  affairs,  are  autonomous  and  acknowl- 
edge and  sustain  no  discernible  relation  with  similar 
local  church  bodies  other  than  that  which  may  result 
from  a  general  identity  of  purpose.    Second,  there 
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are  found  other  local  church  bodies  that  do  sustain 
a  common  relation.  Such  bodies  are  associated  by 
yielding  to  a  varying  extent  obedience  to  the  juris- 
diction of  more  general  bodies  or  series  of  bodies. 
There  are  found  to  be  two  divisions  of  this  second 
class.  First,  among  some  local  church  bodies  of  this 
second  class  the  general  authority  or  series  of 
authorities  have  as  a  dominant  characteristic  of 
their  jurisdiction  the  right  to  act  in  a  judicial  capac- 
ity in  cases  to  which  the  subordinate  local  bodies 
or  individual  members  of  such  bodies  are  parties. 
Second,  among  others  of  this  second  class  the  general 
authorities  or  series  of  authorities  have  as  a  domi- 
nant characteristic  of  their  jurisdiction  the  right  to 
administer  a  body  of  law  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  local  organizations.  There  are,  therefore, 
three  general  forms  or  types  of  ecclesiastical  associa- 
tion in  modem  society,  and  these  are  known  as 
polities.  There  are  (1)  the  congregational  polity, 
with  local  church  bodies  showing  every  degree  of 
actual  autonomy  (see  Congreoationalists,  IV.); 
(2)  the  synodical  or  presbyterial  polity,  in  which 
church  administration  is  lodged  in  a  graded  series 
of  courts  with  both  original  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tioQ  (see  Pbesbtterians);  and  (3)  the  episcopal 
pdity,  in  which  the  function  of  administration  is 
vested  in  an  individual  (see  Bishop;  Epibcx>pact). 
While  there  are  many  variations  of  these  general 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  there  does  not 
occur  among  civilized  people  any  variation  suffi- 
ciently radical  to  constitute  a  fourth  type.  Such  an 
analysis  is  the  only  safe  means  of  securing  a  scientific 
classification  of  existing  denominations  according  to 
their  type  of  polity.  This  classification  rests  upon 
the  actual  facts  of  organization  and  not  upon  titles, 
which  are  often  misleading.  The  large  number  of 
religious  denominations  of  Western  civilization  alone 
present  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  ecclesi- 
astical organization.  Yet  they  are  susceptible  of 
scientific  classification  on  the  basis  here  outlined, 
and  may,  of  course,  be  further  subdivided  and  clas- 
sified according  to  their  peculiarities. 

A  fourth  division  of  the  subject-matter  of  ecclesi- 

dogy  deals  with  the  functions  which  ecclesiastical 

bodies  perform.     As  in  the  case  of 

5.  Ecdesi-  political  institutions,  the  primary  f unc- 
astical      tion  is  that  of  legislation,  the  making 

FanctionB.  of  the  internal  law  of  the  organization. 
Such  law  is  either  organic,  fundamen- 
tal, or  constitutional,  or  it  is  in  the  nature  of  statutes 
or  by-laws  and  therefore  more  easily  amended.  The 
rule  prevails  throughout  the  countries  x)f  Western 
civilization  that  ecclesiastical  bodies  may  not  enact 
law  containing  provisions  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  that  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  civil  law  to  the  extent  that  they  define  and 
protect  civil  and  property  rights  will  by  the  civil 
courts  be  read  into  any  body  of  church  law.  The 
second  ecclesiastical  function  is  that  of  administra- 
tion. The  problems  that  arise  in  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  administration  call  for  the  exercise  of 
the  third  function,  that  of  adjudication  or  the  judi- 
cial application  of  law  to  specific  cases.  The  normal 
supplement  of  the  function  of  adjudication  is  that 
of  discipline  (see  Chitbch  Discipline),  by  which  the 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  ecclesiastical  law  is 


enforced.  The  exercise  of  this  function  of  discipline 
seems  to  be  weakening  in  many  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  has  in 
modem  civilization  been  greatly  restricted  by  civil 
law.  The  two  remaining  functions  of  ecclesiastical 
organizations  are  those  of  propaganda  and  mission. 
Propaganda  is  the  conscious  and  systematic  spread 
of  faith  and  principles,  while  the  mission,  which 
naturally  supplements  propaganda,  is  the  function 
of  reproducing  the  ecclesiastical  organization  from 
which  emanated  the  particular  propaganda.  Eccle- 
Biologists  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  rigor  with 
which  these  functions  are  performed  as  being  to  a 
certain  extent  a  measure  of  the  vitality  of  the 
body.  Different  organizations  vary  greatly  as  to 
the  relative  values  of  these  functions  and  as  to  the 
energy  with  which  they  are  to  be  exercised.  In  the 
simplest  and  most  completely  autonomous  bodies 
there  is  a  concentration  of  these  functions  in  a  single 
organ,  while  among  bodies  having  more  complex 
polities  there  is  a  distribution  of  powers  and  fre- 
quently a  highly  developed  machineiy. 

Up  to  this  point  has  been  outlined  what  may  be 
called  static  ecclesiology.  There  is,  however,  a  field 
which  may  be  defined  as  that  of  dy- 
6.  Forces  of  namic  ecclesiology.  Here  the  subject- 
Integration,  matter  comprises  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic environments  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies  and  the  moral  forces  at  work  tending  to 
change  the  spirit  and  the  structure  of  such  bodies. 
Ecclesiastical  institutions  are,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  social  sciences,  aggregations  of  living  social 
organism  and  subject  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
laws  of  social  development.  They  are  seen  td  have 
forces  of  original  impetus,  to  have  their  periods  of 
development,  and  frequently  their  periods  of  decay 
and  dissolution.  A  natural  division  of  such  social 
and  moral  forces  is  into  those  working  for  the  inte- 
gration of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  those  working 
for  their  disintegration.  The  same  force  under  dif- 
fering conditions  works  in  opposite  directions.  The 
dominant  forces  working  for  the  integration  of  ec- 
clesiastical bodies  are  the  influences  of  education  and 
of  material  wealth,  energy  in  propaganda  and 
mission,  and,  perhaps  more  potent  than  these,  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  concepts  or  ideals  such  as  those  of 
the  historical  continuity  of  the  Church  and  those  of 
ecclesiastical  adaptation.  The  dominant  forces 
working  for  the  disintegration  of  ecclesiastical  bodies 
are  the  lack  of  education,  the  lack  of  missionary 
energy,  the  lack  of  material  wealth,  such  ecclesias- 
tical concepts  or  ideals  as  those  of  isolation  and 
alienation,  and  the  tendency  to  heresy  and  its  normal 
result,  schism.  While  the  tendency  to  schism  is 
the  most  obvious  of  all  disintegrating  forces,  it  is 
probably  not  as  fundamental  as  certain  concepts 
which  require  explanation  in  order  to  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  their  influence.  Among  the  forces  oper- 
ating for  continuous  ecclesiastical  integration  are 
the  concepts  of  adaptation  and  of  the  historical 
continuity  of  the  Church.  The  ideal  of  ecclesiastical 
adaptation  results  from  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
members  of  religious  bodies  to  have  their  organiza- 
tion keep  in  complete  touch  with  all  the  normal 
features  of  its  social  environment.    Under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  such  a  concept  the  form  or  type  of  eccle- 
siastical organization  is  regarded  as  more  or  less  im- 
material. What  is  sought  is  a  perfect  adaptation 
of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  functions  to  what 
are  believed  to  be  the  needs  of  the  time  and  the 
community.  Closely  allied  to  such  an  ideal  is  often 
found  the  belief  that  human  society  has  the  capacity 
for  its  own  regeneration;  consequently  it  is  better 
to  hold  that  religious  institutions  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  such  efforts  than  that  the  Church 
is  a  imique  organization  among  men,  having  a  special 
divine  sanction  and  charged  with  a  supernatural 
mission.  The  integrating  force  of  such  a  concept 
lies  in  its  capacity  for  cooperation  and  in  the  em- 
phasis which  it  places  upon  agreement  in  matters 
of  faith  while  minimizing  the  differences.  The  con- 
cept of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  Church  is 
based  upon  a  belief  that  there  is  one  normal  organ- 
ization, that  this  normal  organization  has  been 
realized  in  part,  and  that  if  the  right  spirit  prevails, 
preventing  all  heresy  and  schism,  this  normal 
organization  is  revealed.  It  is  further  believed  by 
those  holding  this  concept  that  a  substantial  con- 
tinuity of  all  the  essential  features  of  this  normal 
organization  has  been  maintained  in  all  the  past 
ages  and  w^ill  be  maintained  until  the  end  of  human 
society.  Such  concepts  are  not  confined  to  the 
members  of  what  are  conmionly  known  as  the  his- 
toric churches,  although  there  it  is  more  common. 
Such  concepts  admit  of  successive  changes  in  what 
are  regarded  as  the  non-essential  features  of  polity 
due  to  the  changing  conditions  of  social  and  polit- 
ical environment.  But  such  changes  are  regarded 
as  incidental  and  as  revealing  in  an  ever-widening 
range  those  essential  features  which  shall  in  the 
providence  of  God  persist  until  the  end  of  time. 
The  Church  with  such  an  ideal  would  not  antagonize 
the  existing  order  of  society,  but  it  would  perpetuate 
those  features  of  its  polity  which  it  deems  essential 
to  its  character  as  a  true  Church.  Certain  facts 
should  be  noted  of  these  ecclesiastical  ideals.  First, 
that  they  are  held  with  varying  degrees  of  intel- 
ligence and  devotion;  second,  they  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, no  organization  or  denomination  having 
a  monopoly  of  any  of  them;  third,  all  of  these 
concepts  serve  as  stimuli  to  the  members  of  a  single 
organization;  and,  fourth,  the  different  ecclesiastical 
bodies  vary  greatly  as  to  their  consciousness  of  the 
operation  of  these  concepts  as  motives  of  action. 

Concepts  or  ideals  of  ecclesiastical  isolation  and 
alienation  are  found  to  be  exercising  a  profound 
influence  among  certain  organizations.     Such  con- 
cepts appear  to  develop  from  a  religious  conviction 
which  frequently  assumes  the  form  of  a  belief  that 
certain  persons  are  called  of  God  out  of  the  mass 
of  human  society  to  be  constituted  and  recognized 
as  a  peculiar  people  to  lead  a  life  apart  from  the 
life  of  the  community  in  which  they 
7.  Forces    have  their  habitation.    Such  a  concept 
of  Dis-      provides  for  the  least  possible  inter- 
integration,  course  between  the  members  of  the  re- 
ligious body  and  those  who  differ  with 
them  in  matters  religious.     Among  certain  of  the 
Christian  bodies  this  concept  derives  its  inspiration 
from  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  and  from  a  feeling 
that  theirs  is  a  similar  case,  they  being  called  out  of 


a  corrupt  society  to  lead  a  peculiariy  religious  life. 
Among  other  bodies  ecclesiastical  alienation  develops 
from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  body  of  individuab  to 
lead  a  certain  mode  of  life  and  to  practise  such  moral 
and  economic  effects  as  celibacy  or  community  of 
goods,  while  the  normal  social  environment  is  re- 
garded as  unfavorable  for  such  a  development. 
In  many  cases  where  such  concepts  prevail  those 
holding  them  decline  to  recognize  the  normal  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  members  of  society  for  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  government  and  other  social  in- 
stitutions. Such  ecclesiastical  alienation  usually 
operates  by  restricting  missionary  effort.  I>eliberate 
alienation  must  not  be  confused  with  the  physical  iso- 
lation in  which  many  religious  bodies  find  themselves. 
In  addition  to  the  qualitative  analysis  of  ecclesi- 
astical  institutions   here  outlined,  the  science  of 

ecclesiology  provides  also  for  a  quan- 

8.  Ecdesi-  titative  analysis  for  which  the  material 

astical      is  largely  statistical.    Denominational 

Geography,  statistics  are  generally  deficient,  and 

only  a  few  countries  of  Western  civili- 
zation furnish  reliable  governmental  statistics  of 
ecclesiastical  organizations.  The  use  of  such  statis- 
tics has  three  objects:  to  determine  the  amount  of 
ecclesiastical  association  among  a  given  population; 
to  determine  the  racial  elements  of  church-member- 
ship; and  to  determine  the  territorial  distribution  of 
denominational  strength.  Tliis  may  be  called  ec- 
clesiastical geography.  The  racial  simplicity  or 
complexity  of  the  membership  of  a  religious  body 
is  often  found  to  have  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  development  of  the  organization.  As  in  bodies 
political,  church  racial  elements  are  often  the  source 
of  weakness  and  the  cause  of  delayed  integration, 
especially  where  diversity  of  language  is  a  serious 
obstacle.  Such  a  diversity,  however,  is  a  test,  and 
affords  a  training  in  the  capacity  of  assimilation. 
Religious  bodies  as  a  rule  originate  in  a  homogeneous 
people,  but  systematic  missionaiy  effort  has  brought 
into  the  membership  of  all  the  stronger  and  more 
active  denominations  the  most  diverse  racial 
elements.  Closely  allied  to  this  topic  is  that  of  the 
geography  of  the  Church.  The  systematic  charting 
of  ecclesiastical  organizations  is  of  recent  origin. 
It  is  now  being  developed  on  eveiy  scale,  from  the 
population  of  a  single  city  to  that  of  a  continent. 
It  has  been  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  churches 
in  the  planning  of  missionaiy  enterprises  of  all 
dimensions.  It  has  been  found  useful  in  revealing 
the  physical  and  social  environment  of  chiuches, 
and  it  throws  much  light  on  their  history  and 
state  of  development.  See  Church,  The  Chbis- 
tian;  Church  and  State;  and  Politt,  Eccub- 
BiABTicAL.  George  James  Batleb. 

ECK,  JOHAinf . 

Education.    Teacher  at  Ingobtadt  (§  1). 
Disputationa  with  Luther  and  Carbtadt  (f  2). 
Attacks  on  Luther  and  Melanehthon  (f  3). 
Papal  Emissary  and  Inquisitor  (f  4). 
Zwingli  and  his  Followers  (§  6). 
Peace  Overtures  (§  6). 

Johann  Eck  (properly  Johann  Maier  orMKyr)  the 
German  Roman  Catholic  controversialiBt ,  was  bom  at 
Eck  (now  Egg,  near  Memmingen,  43  m.  s.  of  Augs- 
burg), Swabia,  Nov.  13, 1486;  d.  at  Ingolstadt  Feb. 
13,  1643.    At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the 
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UniverBity  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  left  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  for  Tilbingen.  After  taking  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  1501,  he  began  the  study  of  theology 
under  Johann  Jakob  Lempp,  and  studied  the  ele- 
ments of  Hebrew  and  political  economy  with 
Konrad  Summenhart.  He  left  Tubingen  in  1501 
on  account  of  the  plague  and  after  a  year  at  Cologne 
finally   settled   at   Freiburg-un-Breia- 

I.  Educa-  gau,  at  first  as  a  student  of  theology 
lion.        and   law   and   later   as   a  successful 

Teacher     teacher.     In    1508    he    entered    the 

at  Ingol-  priesthood  and  two  years  later  ob- 
stadt.  tained  his  doctorate  in  theology.  At 
Freiburg  in  1506  he  published  his 
first  work,  Ludicra  logices  exercUamenta  and  also 
proved  himself  a  brilliant  and  subtle  orator, 
although  obsessed  by  an  untamable  controversial 
spirit  and  unrestrained  powers  of  invective.  At 
odds  with  his  colleagues,  he  was  glad  to  accept  a 
call  to  a  theological  chair  at  Ingolstadt  in  Nov., 
1510,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  honors  and 
income  of  a  canon  at  Eichst&dt.  In  1512  he  be- 
came prochancellor  at  the  university  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death  he  was  in  complete  con- 
trol of  the  destinies  of  Ingolstadt,  on  which  he 
impressed  the  character  of  ultracatholicism  which 
made  it  a  bulwark  of  the  ancient  faith  in  Germany. 
His  wide  knowledge  found  expression  in  numerous 
writings.  In  the  theological  field  he  produced  his 
Chrysapasfus  (Augsburg,  1514),  in  which  he  de- 
veloped a  Semi-Pelagian  theoiy  of  predestinap 
tion,  while  he  obtained  some  fame  as  commenta- 
tor on  the  SummulcB  of  Peter  of  Spain  and  on 
Aristotle's  De  calo  and  De  anima.  As  a  political 
economist  he  defended  interest,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  bishop  of  Eichst&dt. 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1517  Eck  had  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  Luther,  who  had  re- 
garded him  as  in  harmony  with  his  own  views, 
but  this  illusion  was  short-lived.  In  his  Obelisci 
Eck  attacked  Luther's  theses,  which  had  been  sent 
him  by  Scheurl,  and  accused  him  of 
2.  Disputa-  promoting  the  heresy  of  the  Bohemian 
tions  with  Brethren  and  of  fostering  anarchy 
Lotfaer  and  within  the  Church.     Luther  replied  ia 

Carlstadt  his  Aaterisci  adversiut  obeliacoa  Ecciif 
while  Carlstadt  defended  Luther's 
views  of  indulgences  and  engaged  in  a  violent 
ccmtroversy  with  Eck.  A  mutual  desire  for  a 
public  disputation  led  to  a  compact  between  Eck 
and  Luther  by  which  the  former  pledged  himself 
to  meet  Carlstadt  in  debate  at  Erfurt  or  Leipsic, 
on  condition  that  Luther  abstain  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  discussion.  In  Dec.,  1518,  Eck  pub- 
iisbed  the  twelve  theses  which  he  was  prepared  to 
uphold  against  Carlstadt,  but  since  they  were 
aimed  at  Luther  rather  than  at  the  ostensible 
opponent,  Luther  addressed  an  open  letter  to 
Carlstadt,  in  which  he  declared  hixnself  ready  to 
meet  Eck  in  debate. 

The  disputation  between  Eck  and  Carlstadt 
began  at  Leipsic  June  27,  1519.  In  the  first  four 
sesdons  Eck  maintained  the  thesis  that  free  will 
is  the  active  agent  in  the  creation  of  good  works, 
but  he  was  compelled  by  his  opponent  to  modify 
his  position  so  as  to  concede  that  the  grace  of  God 
IV.- 


and  free  will  work  in  harmony  toward  the  common 
end.  Carlstadt  then  proceeded  to  prove  that  good 
works  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  God 
alone,  whereupon  Eck  yielded  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  free  will  is  passive  in  the  beginning  of  con- 
version, although  he  maintained  that  in  course  of 
time  it  enters  into  its  rights;  so  that  while  the  en- 
tirety of  good  works  originates  in  God,  their  ac- 
complishment is  not  entirely  the  work  of  God. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Eck  was  thus  virtually  forced 
to  abandon  his  position,  he  succeeded,  through  his 
good  memory  and  his  dialectic  skill,  in  confusing 
the  heavy-witted  Carlstadt  and  carried  off  the 
nominal  victory.  He  was  far  less  successful  against 
Luther,  who,  as  Eck  himself  confessed,  was  his 
superior  in  memory,  acumen,  and  learning.  After 
a  disputation  lasting  twenty-three  days  (July  4- 
27),  Eck  was  greeted  as  victor  by  the  theologians 
of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  who  overwhelmed 
him  with  honors  and  sent  him  away  with  gifts. 
The  impression  produced  by  Eck  upon  his  audi- 
tors during  that  momentous  time  may  be  best 
learned  from  the  accoimt  of  the  humanist  Peter 
of  Moselle,  who  described  huA  as  tall,  stout,  and 
squarely  built.  His  voice  was  full  and  rolling,  and 
of  an  admirable  quality  for  an  actor,  or  even  for 
a  public  crier,  while  the  sum  total  of  his  features 
would  seem  to  argue  the  butcher  or  the  profes- 
sional soldier  rather  than  the  theologian.  As  far 
as  his  intellectual  gifts  were  concerned,  he  had  a 
wonderful  memory,  which,  if  supplemented  by 
other  talents  in  like  proportion,  would  have  made 
him  a  marvel,  but  he  lacked  swiftness  of  appre- 
hension and  deep  insight,  so  that  his  masses  of 
arguments  and  citations  were  indiscriminate,  and 
he  was  filled  with  an  inconceivable  impudence 
though  he  had  the  cleverness  to  conceal  it. 

Soon  after  his  return  to   Ingolstadt,   Eck  at- 
tempted to  persuade  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony 
to  have  Luther's  works  burned  in  public,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  1519  he  published  no  less  than  eight 
writings  against  the  new  movement.    He  failed,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  a  condemnatory  decision  from  the 
universities  appointed  to  pronounce  on  the  out- 
come of  the  Leipsic  disputation.     Eriurt  returned 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  to  the  Saxon  duke 
without  signifying  its  approval,  while  Paris,  after 
repeated    urging,    gave    an    ambiguous    decision 
limited  to  *'  the  doctrine  of  Luther  so  far  as  inves- 
tigated."   Eck's    only    followers    were   the    aged 
heretic-hunter   Hoogstraten  and  Emser  Gi  Leip- 
sic, together  with  the  allied  authorities  of  the  imi- 
versities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain.     Luther  returned 
Eck's  assaults  with  more  than  equal 
3.  Attacks  vehemence  and  about  this  time  Me- 
on  Luther  lanchthon  wrote   (Ecolampadius  that 
and  Me-     at  Leipsic  he  had  first  become  dis- 
lanchthon.  tinctly   aware   of   the   difference   be- 
tween true  Christian  theology  and  the 
scholasticism  of  the  Aristotelian  doctors.     In  his 
Excusatio  (Wittenberg?  1519?)  Eck,  irritated  all  the 
more  because  early  in  the  year  he  had  induced 
Erasmus  to  caution  the  young  theological  student 
against  precipitating  himself  into  the  religious  con- 
flict, retorted  that  Melanchthon  knew  nothing  of  the- 
ology.   In  his  reply  to  the  Excusatio,  Melanchthon 
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proved  that  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  theology, 
and  Eck  fared  still  worse  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  when  he  sought  to  aid  Emser  by  a  virulent 
tirade  against  Luther.  Two  biting  satires,  one  by 
(Ecolampadius  and  the  other  by  Pirkheimer,  stung 
him  to  a  fury  which  would  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  the  public  burning  of  the  entire  litera- 
ture in  the  market-place  at  Ingolstadt,  an  act  from 
which  he  was  restrained  by  his  colleague  Reuchlin. 
Eck  was  far  more  highly  esteemed  as  the  daunt- 
less champion  of  the  true  faith  at  Rome  than  in 
Germany.  In  Jan.,  1520,  he  visited  Italy  at  the 
invitation  of  Leo  X.,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
latest  work  De  primatu  Petri  adversita  Lvdderum 
(Ingolstadt,  1520)  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  nomination  to  the  office  of  papal  prothonotary, 
although  his  efforts  to  urge  the  Curia  to  decisive 
action  against  Luther  were  tmsuccessful  for  some 
time.  On  June  16,  however,  appeared  the  fateful 
bull  Exurge  DominCf  in  which  forty-one  proposi- 
tions of  Luther  were  condemned  as  heretical  or 
erroneous.  Entrusted  with  the  publication  of  the 
bull  in  Germany,  Eck  returned  home,  only  to  find 
how  rapidly  Luther  had  gained  favor.  At  Meissen, 
Brandenburg,  and  Merseburg  he  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing the  papal  measure  due  official  publicity,  but 
at  Leipsic  he  was  the  object  of  the 
4.  Papal  ridicule  of  the  student  body  and  was 
Emissary  compelled  to  flee  by  night  to  Frei- 
and  In-  berg,  where  he  was  again  prevented 
quisitor.  from  proclaiming  the  bull.  At  Ei^ 
furt  the  students  tore  the  instru- 
ment down  and  threw  it  into  the  water,  while  in 
other  places  the  papal  decree  was  subjected  to 
still  greater  insults.  At  Vienna  its  publication 
encountered  grave  difficulties,  and  Eck  had  good 
cause  to  set  up  a  votive  tablet  to  his  patron  saint 
upon  his  safe  return  to  Ingolstadt,  although  even 
there  only  the  authority  of  the  papal  mandate 
made  the  publication  of  the  bull  possible.  This 
last  humiliation  was  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  permission 
to  pronounce  the  papal  censure  on  prominent  fol- 
lowers of  the  new  movement  besides  Luther,  and 
had  thus  made  his  office  a  means  of  personal  re- 
venge. Eck's  letter  to  Charles  V.,  written  in  Feb., 
1521,  seems  to  have  had  little  effect  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 

Wealth  and  power  were  included  in  the  aspira- 
tions of  Eck.  He  appropriated  the  revenues  of 
his  parish  of  Gilnzburg,  while  he  relegated  its 
duties  to  a  vicar.  Twice  he  visited  Rome  as  a 
diplomatic  representative  of  the  Bavarian  court 
to  obtain  sanction  for  the  establishment  of  a  court 
of  inquisition  against  the  Lutheran  teachings  at 
Ingolstadt.  The  first  of  these  journeys,  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1521,  was  fruitless  on  accoimt  of  the 
death  of  Leo  X.,  but  his  second  journey  in  1523 
was  successful.  With  great  insight  and  courage 
he  showed  the  Curia  the  true  condition  of  affairs 
in  Germany  and  pictured  the  general  incapacity 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Church  in  that  coun- 
try. Of  the  many  heresy  trials  in  w^hich  Eck  was 
the  prime  mover  during  this  period  it  is  sufficient 
10  mention  here  that  of  Leonhard  K&ser,  whose 
history  was  published  by  Luther. 


In  addition  to  his  inquisitorial  duties,  every 
year  witnessed  the  publication  of  one  or  more 
writings  against  iconoclasm  and  in  defense  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  mass,  purgatory,  and  auricular 
confession.  His  Enchiridion  locorum  communium 
adversus  Lutherum  et  alios  hastes  eccUsics  (Landshut, 
1525)  went  through  forty-six  editions  before  157G. 
As  its  title  indicates,  it  was  directed  primarily 
against  Melanchthon's  Locif  although  it 

5.  Zwingli  also  concerned  itself  to  some  extent 
and  his     with  the  teachings  of  Zwingli.     Eck 

FollowerB.  offered  to  refute  Zwingli 's  "  heresies  " 
in  a  public  disputation  (Aug.  13,  1524), 
and  appeared  at  Baden,  only  12  m.  n.w.  of  Zurich, 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  bitterest  partizans  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  from  May  21  until  June  18, 
1526,  the  debate  went  on.  Zwingli  was  not  pres- 
ent, but  supported  his  friends  who  were  there  by 
constant  suggestions.  The  affair  ended  decidedly 
in  favor  of  Eck,  who  induced  the  authorities  to  en- 
ter on  a  course  of  active  persecution  of  Zwingli  and 
his  followers  (see  Baden  [im  Aargau],  Con- 
ference of).  The  effect  of  his  victory  at  Baden 
was  dissipated,  however,  at  the  Disputation  of 
Bern  (Jan.,  1528),  where  the  propositions  advanced 
by  the  Reformers  were  debated  in  the  absence  of 
Eck,  and  Bern,  Basel,  and  other  places  were  def- 
initely won  for  the  Reformation  (see  Bern,  Dis- 
putation op).  At  the  Diet  of  Augsbuiig  Eck 
played  the  leading  part  among  theologians  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  side. 

While  stiU  at  Ingolstadt  Eck  drafted  for  the 
use  of  the  emperor  a  list  of  404  heretical  prop- 
ositions from  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  and 
collaborated  with  more  than  twenty  Catholic 
theologians  in  writing  the  confutatio  pontificiOf  in 
which  the  Catholic  refutation  of  the  Protestants 
was  embodied.     His  efforts  at  peace, 

6.  Peace    in  which   his  readiness  to  meet  the 
Overtures.  Reformers  half-way  shows  him  to  have 

been  sincere,  failed,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hatred  and  contempt  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  the  Protestant  theologians.  He 
renewed  his  efforts  at  Worms  in  Jan.,  1541,  and 
succeeded  in  impressing  Melanchthon  as  being 
quite  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to  the  main 
principles  of  Protestantism.  After  the  meeting 
at  Regensbui^  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the 
same  year,  on  the  other  hand,  he  exerted  himself 
to  prevent  any  compromise  between  the  two  theol- 
ogies. The  last  important  phase  of  his  activity  was 
his  conflict  with  Butzcr,  whom  he  attacked  on  ac- 
count of  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  latter  ia  his 
edition  of  the  transactions  of  the  Conference  of 
Regensbui^g  ( q .  v. ) .  Special  mention  shou  Id  be  made, 
among  Eck's  many  writings,  of  his  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  (the  New  Testament  a  revision 
of  H.  Emser's  rendering)  which  was  first  published 
at  Ingolstadt  in  1537.  (C.  Enders.) 

Biblzographt:  T.  Wiedemann,  Dr.  Johann  Eck,  Resens> 
burg.  1865;  JL  Greving,  J.  Eck  al»  junger  Gdekrter,  MOn- 
Bter,  1906.  The  subject  is  treated  in  more  or  leas  detail 
in  all  works  on  the  Church  history  of  the  period,  in  the 
accounts  of  the  life  of  Luther.  Melanchthon,  (Ecolampa- 
dius, Osiander,  and  Zwingli  (see  the  literature  under 
those  articles).  Consult  particularly  Schaff,  Chriatian 
Church,  vi.  168  sqq.;  Moeller,  Chriitian  Church,  vol.  iii.; 
Camttridge  Modem  HUtory,  vol  ii.,  New  York.  1904. 
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I.  life. 

Various  Appointments  (9  1). 
Heresy  Chuges  (f  2). 
IL  £ckh]irt     as     Author,     Schoolman, 
Mystic,  and  Preacher. 
His  Works  (§  1). 

Meister  Eckhart,  as  he  is  generally  called,  Domini- 
can and  mystic,  was  a  man  almost  forgotten  aft«r 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  until  Franz  von 
Baader  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
re^nved  his  memory.  Since  then  he  has  been  highly 
praised.  But  Denifle  again  passed  a  somewhat 
derogatory  judgment  upon  him  on  the  basis  of 
newly  discovered  Latin  writings;  inasmuch  as 
Denifle  has  published  but  a  small  part  of  these 
writings  his  opinion  can  not  be  too  implicitly  ac- 
cepted. This  article  will  attempt  merely  to  give 
accredited  facts  and  indicate  the  present  state  of 
the  questions. 

L  Life:  The  long  controverted  question  concern- 
ing the  locality  of  Eckhart's  origin  has  been  settled 
by  Denifle.  who  states  that  he  was  bom  at  Hochheim, 
a  village  8  miles  north  of  Gotha.  The  year  of 
his  birth  was  probably  1260,  and  he  joined  the 
Dominicans  at  Erfurt.  The  lighter  studies  he  no 
doubt  followed  at  Cologne.  Later  he  was  prior 
at  Erfurt  and  provincial  of  Thuringia. 
z.  Various  In  1300  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  lecture 

Appoint-  and  take  the  academical  degrees,  and 
ments.  remained  there  till  1303.  In  the  latter 
year  he  returned  to  E>furt,  and  was 
made  provincial  for  Saxony,  a  province  which 
reached  at  that  time  from  the  Netherlands  to 
Livonia.  Complaints  made  against  him  and  the 
provincial  of  Teutonia  at  the  general  chapter  held 
in  Paris  in  1306  concerning  irregularities  among  the 
tertiaries,  must  have  been  trivial,  because  the  gen- 
eral, Aymeric,  appointed  him  in  the  following  year 
his  vicar-general  for  Bohemia  with  full  power  to  set 
the  demoralized  monasteries  there  in  order.  In 
1311  Eckhart  was  appointed  by  the  general  chapter 
of  Naples  as  teacher  at  Paris.  Then  follows  a  long 
period  of  which  it  is  known  only  that  he  spent  part 
of  the  time  at  Strasburg  (cf.  UrkundenbiLch  der 
Stadt  Strassburgf  iii.  236).  A  passage  in  a  chronicle 
of  the  year  1320,  extant  in  manuscript  (cf.  Preger, 
i.  352-399),  speaks  of  a  prior  Eckhart  at  Frankfort 
who  was  suspected  of  heresy,  and  some  have  re- 
ferred this  to  Meist«;r  Eckhart;  but  it  b  highly 
improbable  that  a  man  under  suspicion  of  heresy 
would  have  been  appointed  teacher  in  one  of  the 
most  famous  schools  of  the  order. 

Eckhart  next  appears  as  teacher  at  Cologne,  and 

the  archbishop,  Hermann  von  Vimeburg,  accused 

him  of  heresy  before  the  pope.     But 

2,  Heresy    Nicholas  of  Strasburg  (q.v.),  to  whom 

Charges,  the  pope  had  given  the  temporary 
charge  of  the  Dominican  monasteries 
in  Germany,  exonerated  him.  The  archbishop, 
however,  pressed  his  charges  against  Eckhart  and 
against  Nicholas  before  his  own  court.  The  former 
now  denied  the  competency  of  the  archiepiscopal 
inquisition  and  demanded  litteroB  dimissoricB  {apos- 
toli)  for  an  appeal  to  the  pope  (cf.  the  document  in 
Preger,    i.    471;     more   accurately   in   ALKG,    ii. 
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Schoolman  and  Myetic  (f  2). 
As  a  Preacher  (S  3). 
III.  System. 

His  Fundamental  View  of  Deity 

(I  1). 
The  Trinitarian  Process  (f  2). 


God  in  Creation  (S  3). 

The  llelation  of  the  Soul  to  God 

(M). 
Sin  and  Redemption  (S  5). 
The  Place  of  Christ  (|  6). 
Eckhart's  Ethics  (fi  7). 


627  sqq.).  On  Feb.  13,  1327,  he  stated  in  his  pro- 
test, which  was  read  publicly,  that  he  had  always 
detested  ever3rthing  wrong,  and  should  anything 
of  the  kind  be  found  in  his  writings,  he  now  retracts. 
Of  the  fiuther  progress  of  the  case  there  is  no  in- 
formation, except  that  John  XXII.  issued  a  bull 
{In  agro  dominico).  Mar.  27,  1329,  in  which  a  series 
of  statements  from  Eckhart  is  characterized  as 
heretical,  another  as  suspected  of  heresy  (the  bull 
is  given  complete  in  ALKG,  ii.  636-640).  At  the 
close  it  is  stated  that  Eckhart  recanted  before  his 
death  eveiything  which  he  had  falsely  taught,  by 
subjecting  himself  and  his  writings  to  the  decision 
of  the  apostolic  see.  By  this  is  no  doubt  meant  the 
statement  of  Feb.  13,  1327;  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Eckhart's  death,  concerning  which  no  informa- 
tion exists,  took  place  shortly  after  that  event. 
In  1328  the  general  chapter  of  the  order  at  Toulouse 
decided  to  proceed  against  preachers  who  "  en- 
deavor to  preach  subtle  things  which  not  only  do 
(not)  advance  morals,  but  easily  lead  the  people  into 
error."  Eckhart's  disciples  were  admonished  to 
be  more  cautious,  but  nevertheless  they  cherished 
the  memory  of  their  master. 

n.  Eckhart  as  Author,  Schoolman,  Mystic,  and 
Preacher:  For  centuries  none  of  Elckhart's  wri- 
tings were  known  except  a  number  of  sermons, 
found  in  the  old  editions  of  Tauler's  sermons,  pub- 
lished by  Kachelouen  (Leipsic,  1498)  and  by  Adam 
Petri  (Basel,  1521  and  1522).  In 
I.  His  1857  Franz  Pfeififer  in  the  second 
Works.  volume  of  his  Deutsche  Mystiher 
(Stuttgart),  which  is  wholly  devoted 
to  Eckhart,  added  considerable  manuscript  mate- 
rial. Pfeiffer  was  followed  by  others,  especially 
Franz  Jostes,  Meister  Eckhart  und  seine  J  finger ,  un- 
gedruckte  Texte  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Mystik 
(Collectanea  Friburgensia,  iv.,  Freiburg,  1896). 
But  some  pieces  are  of  doubtful  genuineness,  and 
the  tradition  concerning  others  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  was  a  great  surprise  when  in  1880  and 
1886  H.  Denifle  discovered  at  Eriurt  and  Cues  two 
manuscripts  with  Latin  works  of  Eckhart,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  Nicholas  of  Ousa  and  Trittenheim 
had  indeed  mentioned,  but  which  had  since  then 
been  considered  lost.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
their  genuineness,  but  thus  far  only  the  (compara- 
tively extensive)  specimens  which  Denifle  had 
published  (in  ALKG,  ii.)  are  known.  The  extant 
writings  appear  to  be  only  parts  of  a  very  large 
work,  the  OpiLS  tripartitam,  which,  to  judge  from 
the  prologue  in  the  first  part  treated  of  more  than 
1 ,000  propositions,  in  the  second  part  debated  a  num- 
ber of  special  questions,  and  in  the  third  part,  first 
expounded  Biblical  texts  {ojms  semwnum)  and  after- 
ward explained  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  their 
order  with  special  reference  to  the  important  pas- 
sages. Entirely  unknown  at  present  are  the  con- 
tents of  the  more  important  manuscript  of  Cues, 
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especially  the  exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
which  may  contain  information  on  many  things. 

Some  deductions,  however,  can  be  made.  In 
the  first  place,  it  appears  that  Eckhart  was  a  true 
scholastic,  who  reflected  upon  and  treated  all  the 
numerous  questions  which  interested  scholasticism 
in  general.  That  there  existed  an  opposition  in 
principle  between  mysticism  and  scholasticism 
is  in  his  case  out  of  the  question,  because  at  that 
time  it  did  not  exist  at  all,  as  was 
2.  School-  long  ago  proved  by  Engelhardt  (Rir 
man  and  chard  von  St  Victor  und  Johannes  Ruys- 
Mystic.  broekf  Eriangen,  1838,  preface).  As  a 
scholastic,  as  far  as  sentences  and 
elegance  of  description  are  concerned,  Eckhart 
seems  to  be  inferior  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  whom  he 
follows  for  the  most  part.  For  the  rest  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  sphere  of  subjects,  which  espe- 
cially engaged  Eckhart's  mind,  is  limited  in  his 
Latin  writings.  His  thoughts  are  concentrated  on 
the  divine  being  in  its  unity  and  trinity;  on  the 
relation  between  God  and  the  creature,  especially 
between  God  and  the  human  soul;  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul;  on  regeneration  and  union  with  God, 
to  which  he  recurs  again  and  again.  But  these 
objects  are  the  very  ones  with  which  mysticism 
especially  used  to  concern  itself.  Even  as  a  scho- 
lastic Eckhart  shows  a  predominant  leaning  toward 
mysticism.  Eckhart's  sermons  are  primarily  for 
monks  or  nuns,  and,  indeed,  according  to  Denifle 
(ALKG,  ii.  641,  652),  the  German  sermon  of  the 
Dominicans  in  general  originated  from  the  care 
of  the  nunneries.  But  when  the  sermon  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  church,  other  hearers  were  not  ex- 
cluded, and  Eckhart  sometimes  refers  to  them 
(Pfeiffer,  287,  26).  Indeed,  his  sermons  presuppose 
a  religiously  educated  and  interested  congregation. 
It  is  possible  that  no  preacher  ever  propounded 
to  his  hearers  more  lofty  and  profound  speculations 
on  the  Deity  and  the  world,  on  the  soul  and  its  life. 
But  he  does  it  not  for  the  sake  of  ostentation  nor 
because  of  mere  pleasure  in  these  speculations, 
but  because  he  is  convinced  that  thus  he  will  best 
serve  his  hearers.  He  knew  that  not  all  could 
follow  him  (Pfeiffer,  209,  29;  242,  35),  and  such  he 
exhorted  to  piety  (310,  1;  498,  18). 
3.  As  a  For  him  these  thoughts  were  most 
Preacher,  intimately  connected  with  his  spiri- 
tual life  and  they  are  therefore  expressed 
with  a  fervor  and  ardor  which  could  not  fail  to  im- 
press the  more  intelligent  of  his  hearers.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  thoughts  which  he  presents 
are  found  in  the  Scripture  in  which  he  has  more 
faith  than  in  himself  (4,  17).  The  present  custom 
of  taking  a  text  for  the  sermon  did  not  restrict  him 
and  in  accordance  with  the  use  of  his  time  he  selects 
only  a  phrase,  a  "  word  "  from  a  larger  section. 
This  mode  of  exposition  is  such  that  he  can  easily 
deduce  any  thought  from  any  text.  To  us  his 
method  appears  like  an  incredible  abuse  of  Holy 
Writ,  but  Eckhart  practised  it  in  good  faith;  he 
followed  the  custom  of  his  time,  and  no  one  took 
offense.  On  the  other  hand  Eckhart  is  truly  great 
in  the  way  and  manner  in  which  he  gave  form  and 
expression  to  his  thoughts.  This  is  clearly  to  be 
seen  in  spite  of  the  faults  of  the  copies,  to  which 


must  be  ascribed  the  disproportion  of  the  execution 
and  the  want  of  connection.  One  might  say  that 
truth  and  purity  of  sentiment,  to  which  he  every- 
where attaches  the  greatest  value,  also  shapes  his 
sermon.  He  avoids  all  tinsel,  every  artificial  adorn- 
ment. He  speaks  in  an  artless,  pleasing  and  touch- 
ing manner.  Powerful  serioiisness  and  humor  are 
at  his  conunand.  He  often  uses  parables,  but 
briefly,  without  detail,  and  this  brevity  he  also 
applies  where  the  narrative  elements  prevail  (13, 
26;  108;  168,  12;  285,  24).  While  he  often  en- 
livens his  discourse  by  introducing  thesis  and 
antithesis,  his  manner  is  truly  German,  his  sentences 
are  devoid  of  the  influence  of  Latin  phraseology. 
Not  a  few  passages  of  his  sermons  have  a  beauty 
of  language  which  to  this  day  makes  them  worthy 
of  commendation  as  models  of  German  style. 

ni.  System:  As  has  already  been  stated  it  is 
.impossible  to  give  at  present  a  final  decision  on 
Eckhart's  world  of  ideas.  Nevertheless  an  at- 
tempt may  be  made  to  delineate  his  fundamental 
thoughts,  based  upon  the  material  at  hand.  The 
great  need  of  man  is  that  his  soul  be  united  with 
God;   for  this  a  knowledge  of  God  and  his  relation 

to  the  world,  a  knowledge  of  the  soul 

X.  His  Fun-  and  the  way  which  it  must  go,  are 

damental     necessary.     Eckhart  does  not  doubt 

View  of     that  such  knowledge  is  given  in  the 

Deity.       traditional  faith  of  the  Church,  but 

it  is  not  sufficient  for  one  who  is  longing 
for  salvation.  He  must  attain  to  it  with  his  own 
understanding.  Eckhart  accordingly  does  not  move 
and  live  in  ecclesiastical  tradition  after  the  man- 
ner of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  or  Hugo  of  St.  Victor; 
in  his  thinking  on  the  highest  questions  he  is  inde- 
pendent and  in  this  way  he  arrives  at  views  which 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
without,  however,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  being  con- 
scious of  any  opposition.  The  last  and  highest 
object  of  thinking  is  the  Deity,  i.e.  the  divine  entity 
as  distinguished  from  the  persons,  yet  Eckhart 
often  uses  "  God  "  in  the  sense  of  "  Deity,"  where 
his  thought  does  not  call  for  accurate  definitions 
(but  cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  180,  14;  181,  7).  The 
Deity  is  absolute  being  without  distinction  of  place 
or  manner  {ALKG,  ii.  439-440).  No  predicate  de- 
rived from  finite  being  is  applicable  to  the  Deity ;  but 
this  is  therefore  not  mere  negation  or  emptiness. 
Rather  is  finite  being,  as  such,  negation;  *  and  the 
Deity,  as  the  negation  of  finite  being,  is  the  negation 
of  negation,  i.e.  the  absolute  fulness  of  being  (322, 
13;  539,  10-27).  Dionysius  wrongly  states:  God 
is  not,  he  is  rather  a  nonentity.  When  in  other 
passages  (82,  26;  182,  31;  500,  27)  Eckhart  himself 
designates  God  as  non-existent,  he  only  means  that 
he  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  finite  existence. 
The  same  apparent  contradiction  is  found,  where 
Eckhart  on  the  one  hand  calls  God  absolute  being, 
and  on  the  other  denies  that  he  is  a  being  (319,  4; 
659,  1);  but  he  reconciles  the  two  views  (268-269). 
The  same  is  the  case  with  occasional  seemingly 
paradoxical  expressions,  e.g.  that  Grod  is  not  good, 
etc.  (269,  18;  318,  35-319,  3).  The  essential 
elements  of  finite  things  are  present  in  God,  but  in 
an  exalted  degree  and  in  a  manner  that  can  not  be 
comprehended  by  man  (322,20;  640,2-7). 
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The  absolute,  unqualified  being  of  the  Deity 
Eckhart  also  caUs  unnatured  nature.  This  im- 
aatured  nature,  however,  manifests  itself  in  the 
natured  nature,  the  three  persons.  The  Trinity  is 
the  self-revelation  of  the  Deity  (540, 31 ;  390, 12-22). 
In  it  God  comprises  himself.  Accordingly,  Eckhart 
attributes  to  the  Father  a  sort  of  genesis;  only  the 
Deity  is  absolutely  without  any  progression  and 
reposes  everlastingly  in  itself.  The  Father  was 
made  through  himself  (534,  17).  This  self-revela- 
tion of  God  Eckhart  designates  as  a  cognition,  a 
speaking,  or  a  demeanor.  The  Father  perceives 
the  whole  fulness  of  the  Deity  (6,8);  or,  what  is 
the  same,  he  speaks  a  single  word,  which  comprises 
everything   (76,   25).     He  procreates 

2.  The      the  Son  (284,  12);   for  the  Father  is 
Trinitarian  father  only  through  the   Son.    The 

Process.  Son,  however,  is  in  everything  like 
the  Father,  only  that  he  procreates 
not  (337,  3).  The  essence  of  the  Father  is  also 
that  of  the  Son,  and  the  essence  in  both  is  no  other 
than  that  of  the  Deity.  From  the  pleasure  and  love 
which  both  have  for  each  other  springs  the  Holy 
Ghoet  (497,  26).  Eckhart  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  entire  trinitarian  process  must  not  be  con- 
ceived of  as  a  temporal  one,  but  as  a  process  ex- 
tending throughout  eternity  (254,  10).  Preger 
thought  that  Eckhart's  distinction  between  Deity 
and  God  should  be  interpreted  as  a  distinction  be- 
tween potentiality  and  actuality.  To  this  inter- 
pretation Denifle  (ALKG,  ii.  453  sqq.)  has  strongly 
objected  and  cited  Eckhart's  Latin  writings,  in 
which  he,  with  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others,  desig- 
nates God  as  acttis  purus,  thus  excluding  all  poten- 
tiality. Denifle  is  right,  in  that  Eckhart  does  not 
consciously  and  deliberately  make  any  such  dis- 
tinction; but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  his  concep- 
tion leads  to  it.  Especially  significant  is  Eckhart's 
explanation  in  175,  7  sqq.  where  he  tries  to  illus- 
trate the  relation  between  the  fatherhood  as  it  is 
determined  in  the  Deity  and  the  paternity  of  the 
peiBon  of  the  Father  by  the  relation  between  the 
maternity  peculiar  to  the  Virgin  as  such,  and  the 
maternity  which  she  acquires  by  bearing.  But 
this  is  exactly  the  relation  of  potentiality  and  ac- 
tuality (cf.  also  the  peculiar  passage  193,  33).  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Eckhart  here  expresses 
two  views  which  can  not  be  harmonized  with  one 
another,  though  the  second  is  not  fuUy  developed. 
Eckhart  had  a  wealth  of  ingenious  ideas,  but  he  was 
unable  to  systematize  them. 

The  self-manifestation  of  God  in  the  Trinity  is 
followed  by  his  manifestation  in  his  creatures. 
Everything  in  them  that  is  truly  real  is  God's 
eternal  being;  but  God's  being  does  not  manifest 
it«elf  thus  in  its  entire  fuhiess  (101,  34;  173,  26; 
503,  26).  In  this  antithesis  may  be  expressed  the 
relation  of  Eckhart's  philosophy  to  pantheism,  both 
as  regards  similarities  and  differences.  Accord- 
ing to  Eckhart  God's  creatures  have 

3.  God  in  not,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  held,  merely 
Creation,    ideal  preexistence  in  God,  i.e.  their 

conceptual  essence  {eaaerUia,  quidditaa) 
coming  from  the  divine  intelligence,  but  their  ex- 
istence (esse)  being  foreign  to  the  divine  being. 
Rather  is  tbe  true  being  of  the  creatures  immanent 


in  the  divine  being.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
peculiarity  distinguishing  creatures  from  each  other 
is  something  negative;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  said 
that  the  creatures  are  a  mere  nothing.  Should 
God  withdraw  from  his  creatures  his  being,  they 
would  disappear  as  the  shadow  on  the  wall  disap- 
pears when  the  wall  is  removed  (31,  2).  This 
perishable  being  is  the  creature  confined  within 
the  limits  of  space  and  time  (87,  49).  On  the  other 
hand,  every  creature,  considered  according  to  its 
true  entity,  is  eternal.  It  is  obvious  that  this  neces- 
sarily involves  a  modification  of  the  idea  of  creation. 
Even  Augustine  and  the  Schoolmen  felt  this  difi&- 
culty.  While  they  did  not,  like  Eckhart  connect 
the  existence  of  the  world  with  the  being  of  God 
they  did  consider  it  imallowable  to  attribute  to 
God  any  temporary  activity.  Albert  the  Great 
tried  to  avoid  the  difficulty  with  the  sentence, 
"  God  created  all  things  from  eternity,  but  things 
were  not  created  from  eternity  ";  but  this  is  more 
easily  said  than  conceived.  According  to  the  bull 
of  1329  (p.  2),  Eckhart  asserted  that  ''  it  may  be 
conceded  that  the  world  was  from  eternity."  It 
is  impossible  here  to  investigate  this  view  further; 
but  reference  must  be  made  to  the  close  relation 
into  which  Eckhart  brings  the  process  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  genesis,  or  progress,  of  the  world,  both  of 
the  real  and  the  ideal  world  (76,  52;  254,  16;  284, 
12;  cf.  Com,  in  Genes,,  ALKO,  ii.  553,  13-17). 

The  imqualified  Deity,  the  Trinity  (birth  of  the 
Son  or  of  the  Eternal  Word),  and  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  to  him  three  immediate  moments, 
which  follow  each  other  in  conceptual,  not  tem- 
poral sequence.  All  creatures  have  part  in  the 
divine  essence;  but  this  is  true  of  the  soul  in  a 
higher  degree.  In  the  irrational  creature  there 
is  something  of  God;  but  in  the  soul  God  is  divine 
(230,  26;  231,  4).  Though  God  speaks  his  word  in 
all  creatures,  only  rational  creatures  can  preserve 
it  (479,  19).  In  other  words,  in  the  soul,  where  he 
has  his  resting-place,  God  is  subjective,  while  in 
the  rest  of  creation  he  is  merely  objective.  The 
soul  is  an  image  of  God,  in  so  far  as 
4.  The  Re-  its  chief  powers,  memoiy,  reason,  and 
lation  of  will,  answer  to  the  divine  persons 
the  Sotd  (319,  1).  This  accords  with  the  view 
to  God.  of  Augustine.  Just  as  there  is  the 
absolute  Deity,  which  is  superior  to 
the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  so  in  the  soul  there  is 
something  that  is  superior  to  its  own  powers.  This 
is  the  innermost  backgroimd  of  the  soul,  which 
Eckhart  frequently  ccdls  a  **  spark,"  or  "  little 
spark."  In  its  real  nature  this  basis  of  the  soul 
is  one  with  the  Deity  (66,  2).  When  Eckhart 
sometimes  speaks  of  it  as  imcreated  (286,  16;  311, 
6),  and  then  again  as  created,  this  does  not  involve 
a  contradiction.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  rests 
eternally  in  the  Deity,  on  the  other  it  entered  into 
the  temporal  existence  of  the  soul,  i.e.  was  made 
or  created  through  grace.  But  it  is  not  in  this  orig- 
inal unity  with  God  that  the  soul  finds  its  perfection 
and  bliss.  As  it  has  a  subjective  being,  it  must 
turn  to  God,  in  order  that  the  essential  principle 
implanted  in  it  may  be  truly  realized.  It  is  not 
enough  that  it  was  made  by  God;  God  must  come 
and  be  in  it.    But  this  has  taken  place  without 
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hindrance  only  in  the  human  soul  of  Christ  (67, 12). 
For  all  other  souls  sin  is  an  obstacle. 

But  wherein  does  sin  consist?  Not  in  the  finite- 
ness,  which  is  never  removed  from  the  soul  (387,  3; 
500,  11),  but  in  the  direction  of  the  vdW  toward 
the  finite  and  its  pleasure  therein  (476,  19; 
674,  17).  The  possibility  of  sin,  however,  is  based 
in  finiteness,  taken  together  with  the  free  will  of 
the  creature.  If  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  soul  to  be  the 
resting-place  of  God,  then  the  direction  of  the  will 
toward  the  finite  makes  this  impossible;  and  it  is 
this  that  constitutes  sin.  Redemption,  therefore, 
can  take  place  only  when  the  creature 
5.  Sin  and  makes  room  in  his  soul  for  the  work 
Redemption,  of  God;  and  the  condition  for  that  is 
the  turning  away  from  the  finite. 
For  God  is  ever  ready  to  work  in  the  soul,  pro- 
vided he  is  not  hindered  and  the  soul  is  sus- 
ceptible to  his  influence  (27,  25;  283,  23;  33,  29; 
479,  31).  The  inner  separation  from  everything 
casual,  sensual,  earthly  and  the  yielding  to  the  work 
of  God  in  the  heart, — ^that  is  the  seclusion  or  tran- 
quillity of  which  Eckhart  speaks  again  and  again. 
For  him  this  is  the  basis  of  all  piety.  But  what  is  it 
that  God  accomplishes  in  the  soul?  This  can  be 
stated  in  a  word:  the  birth  of  the  son.  As  the 
soul  is  an  image  of  the  Deity,  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  des- 
tiny, then  that  process  by  which  the  deity  develops 
into  the  three  persons  must  take  place  in  it.  The 
father  procreates  in  the  soul  the  son  (44,  28;  175, 
15-20;  479,  10;  13,  12).  This  takes  place  during 
the  life  of  the  soul  in  time;  and,  too,  not  merely  at 
a  particular  moment,  but  rather  continuously 
and  repeatedly.  This  is  not  merely  a  copy  or 
analogon  of  that  inner  divine  process,  but  is  in 
truth  that  very  process  itself,  by  which  it  becomes, 
through  grace,  what  the  Son  of  God  is  by  nature 
(433,  32;  382,  7;  377,  17).  From  this  view  of 
Eckhart's  follow  a  number  of  the  most  striking 
statements  in  which  the  soul  is  made  to  share  in 
the  attributes  and  works  of  God,  including  the 
creation  (119,  28-iO;  267,  4;  283,  37-284,  7). 
However,  according  to  Eckhart,  a  complete  fusion 
of  the  soul  with  the  Deity  never  takes  place  (387,  3). 
He  also  opposes  the  doctrine  of  Apocatastasis  (65, 
20;   402,34;  470,22). 

According  to  Eckhart  sin  is  not  the  real  cause  of 
the  incarnation  (591,  34).     God  wished  rather  to 
receive  the  nature  of  things  through  grace  in  time 
just  as  he  had  them  by  nature  in  eternity  in  himself 
(574,  34).    Just  as  a  man  occupies  a 
6.  The      central  position  in  the  world,  since  he 
Place  of    leads   all    creatures  back  to  God,  so 
Christ.       Christ  stands  in  the  center  of  humanity 
(180,  7;  390,  37.)    The  same  thought 
is  fotmd  in  Maximus  the  O)nfe8sor  and  Erigena,  but 
whence  did  Eckhart  get  it?    Even  at  the  creation 
of  the  first  man  Christ  was  already  the  end  in  view 
(250,  23);    and  now  after  the  fact  of  sin,  Christ 
stands  likewise  in  the  center  of  redemption.     After 
the  fall  all  creatures  worked  together  to  produce  a 
man  who  should  restore  the  harmony  (497,  11). 
This  took  place  when  Mary  resigned  herself  so  com- 
pletely to  the  divine  word  that  the  eternal  word 
could    assume  human  nature  in  her.     However, 
this  temporal  birth  of  the  son  is  again  included 


in  his  eternal  birth  as  a  moment  of  the  same  (391, 
20).  And  now  God  is  to  be  bom  in  us.  In  his 
human  life  Jesus  becomes  a  pattern  for  man;  and 
in  all  that  he  did  and  experienced,  above  all  in  his 
passion  and  death  there  is  an  overwhelming  power 
that  draws  man  to  God  (218-219)  and  brings  about 
in  us  that  which  first  took  place  in  Christ,  who 
alone  is  the  way  to  the  father  (241,  17). 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  Eckhart's  philo- 
sophical and  dogmatic  speculations,  his  ethical  view, 
at  any  rate,  is  of  rare  purity  and  sublimity.     The 
inner  position  of  man,  the  disposition  of  the  heart, 
is  for  him  the  main  thing  (56,  39;  297, 

7.  Eck-  11;  444,  8;  560,  43)  and  with  him 
hart's  this  is  not  a  result  of  reflection.  One 
Ethics,  feels  that  it  comes  from  the  core  of  his 
personality;  and  no  doubt  this  was 
the  principal  reason  for  the  deep  impression  his 
sermons  made.  He  speaks  Uttle  of  chureh  ceremo- 
nies. For  him  outward  penances  have  only  a  limited 
value.  That  man  inwardly  turn  to  God  and  be 
led  by  him, — that  is  the  main  purpose  of  Eckhart's 
exhortations.  Let  no  one  think  because  this  or 
that  great  saint  has  done  and  suffered  many  things, 
that  he  should  imitate  him.  God  gives  to  each 
his  task,  and  leaves  every  one  on  his  way  (560  sqq. 
177,  26-35).  No  one  can  express  the  fact  more 
definitely  than  does  Eckhart,  that  it  is  not  works 
that  justify  man,  but  that  man  must  first  be  righteous 
in  order  to  do  righteous  works.  Nor  does  he  recom- 
mend that  one  flee  from  the  world,  but  flee  from 
oneself,  from  selfishness,  and  self-will.  Otherwise 
one  finds  as  little  peace  in  the  cell  as  outside  of  it. 
Though  he  sees  in  suffering  the  most  effective  and 
most  valuable  means  of  inner  purification,  still  he 
does  not  mean  that  one  should  seek  sufferings  of  his 
own  choosing,  but  only  bear  patiently  whatever 
God  imposes.  He  recognizes  that  it  is  natural 
for  one  to  be  affected  either  pleasantly  or  unpleas- 
antly by  the  various  sense-impressions;  but  in  the 
innermost  depths  of  the  soul  one  must  hold  fast  to 
God  and  allow  himself  to  be  moved  by  nothing 
(52,  1;  427,  22).  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  he 
regards  highly  works  of  charity.  Even  supreme 
rapture  should  not  prevent  one  from  rendering  a 
service  to  the  poor.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the 
ninth  sermon,  he  puts  Martha  higher  than  Mary, 
though  by  a  strange  misinterpretation  of  the  text. 
While  Mary  enjoyed  only  the  sweetness  of  the  Lord, 
being  yet  a  learner,  Martha  had  passed  this  stage. 
She  stood  firm  in  the  substance,  and  no  work  hin-> 
dered  her,  but  every  work  helped  her  to  blessedness. 

Future  investigations  will  presumably  make  pos- 
sible a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  Eckhart;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  will 
overthrow  the  verdict  of  Suso  and  Tauler  concern- 
ing him.  S.  M.  Deutbch. 
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ECSSART  THE  YOUNGER.    See   Mysticism. 

ECLECTICISM  (from  Gk.  eklegein,  "to gather''): 
A  term  applied  to  a  system  of  philosophy  or  theology 
that  strives  to  incorporate  the  truth  of  all  systems, 
or  to  the  method  by  which  such  a  synthesis  is  made. 
In  philosophy  the  best  example  of  eclecticism  is 
found  in  the  Neoplatonism  of  the  Alexandrine 
School,  while  among  modem  eclectics  Leibnitz 
and  Cousin  may  be  mentioned.  Since  an  eclectic 
system  is  necessarily  a  loose  piece  of  mosaic  work, 
rather  than  an  organized  body  of  original  thought, 
the  term  in  philosophy  has  come  to  be  one  of  re- 
proach. In  theology  eclecticism  first  appeared  at 
Alexandria.  Tjrpical  examples  of  eclectics  are 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Synesius,  who 
drew  from  classical  and  pagan,  as  well  as  from  Chris- 
tian sources. 

ECSTASY:  A  state  of  mental  exaltation  in 
which  the  patient  is  supposed  to  be  in  intimate 
communion  with  the  divine.  The  term  connotes  a 
large  variety  of  phenomena,  real  or  pretended, 
natural  or  evoked,  which  occur  in  connection  with 
religious  practises.  The  external  phenomena  may 
take  either  of  two  characters,  intense  vigor  of 
physical  action  in  which  more  than  normal  en- 
durance or  strength  is  shown,  or  a  passivity  which 
may  reach  the  extreme  of  catalepsy.  Not  infre- 
quently the  second  condition  succeeds  the  first. 
During  both  stages  the  patient  is  insensible  to  pain, 
and  often  maims  or  wounds  himself  or  performs 
feats  at  other  times  impossible  to  him.  The  con- 
dition includes  the  prophetic  frenzy 

General  (rmznta,  see  Divination)  of  the  Greek 
Character-  Pythia  and  of  the  early  Hebrew  and 
istics.  heathen  seers,  the  exaltation  of  the 
Mohammedan  dervishes,  the  absorbed 
condition  of  Hindu  devotees,  and  in  its  extreme 
development  takes  the  form  of  catalepsy.  It  may 
be  an  unpremeditated  result  of  strong  emotion,  or  it 
may  be  induced.  In  the  latter  case,  among  both 
primitive  and  developed  peoples,  it  is  sought  with- 
out intent  to  deceive  or  defraud,  being  prized  as  an 
especial  mark  of  Deity's  favor.  It  is  affected  by  the 
shamans,  medicine  men,  and  wizards  of  such  tribes 
as  the  Tajsmanians,  Karens,  Zulus,  Patagonians, 
Hawaiians  and  North  American  Indians,  especially 
^hen  engaged  in  divination;  and  also  by  the  lay 
members  of  such  tribes  during  their  religious  exer- 
Oue  of  the  six  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy 


has  as  its  direct  object  the  attainment  of  this  con- 
dition. In  Christian  lands  it  is  often  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  religious  excitement  attending  revivals 
and  camp-meetings.  When  induced  by  direct 
effort,  tie  chief  means  are  the  religious  dance  or 
music,  i)r  the  two  combined;  but  among  more 
advanced  peoples  solitary  contemplation  or  phys- 
ical discipline  are  also  used. 

The  phenomena  of  ecstasy  have  left  marked  traces 
upon  Old  and  New  Testament  conceptions,  es- 
p>ecially  in  connection  with  prophecy,  and  its  mani- 
festations are  often  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  [Yahweh]  came  upon 
him."  In  the  Old  Testament  the  passage  which 
best  describes  the  condition  is  Num.  xxiv.,  in  which 
the  staring  eye  (cf.  verses  3,  15  R.  V.  margin)  and 
the  epileptic  or  cataleptic  fall  (verse  16)  tally 
closely  with  the  manifestations  elsewhere  observed. 
Balaam's  oracles  are  pictured  as  delivered  while 
he  was  in  the  ecstatic  state,  in  accord- 
Biblical  ance  with  the  usual  phase  of  prophecy 
Examples,  in  primitive  religion.  Gideon  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  into  this  condition 
(Judges  vi.  34),  so  also  Jephthah  (Judges  xi.  29) 
and  Samson  (Judges  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14),  in  all  these 
cases  the  results  being  much  like  those  of  the  "  ber- 
serker rage  "  of  the  early  Norsemen.  The  ecstatic 
condition  appears  to  have  been  normal  to  the  pro- 
phetic gilds  of  the  p>eriod  of  the  Judges  and  the 
early  kingdom,  and  for  the  first  time  in  I  Sam.  x.  5- 
10,  xix.  20-24  the  contagiousness  of  the  condition 
comes  to  light,  in  the  case  of  Saul.  Not  to  be  over- 
looked here  is  the  accompaniment  of  music  and 
dancing  which,  with  the  character  of  the  ensuing 
phenomena,  makes  the  diagnosis  certain.  The 
Baal-prophets  in  I  Kings  xviii.  26-28,  exhibit 
characteristic  features  of  the  frenzy  of  ecstasy. 
The  prophecy  of  Elisha  recorded  in  II  Kings  iii.  14- 
19  was  given  imder  conditions  like  that  of  Balaam, 
induced  by  music.  That  **  madness  "  was  ascribed 
to  the  prophets  as  a  class  (II  Kings  ix.  11)  shows 
what  were  the  characteristic  methods  of  prophecy 
at  that  time.  Possibly  the  ''  chirping  and  mutter- 
ing "  of  Isa.  viii.  19  refers  to  the  utterances  of  ec- 
stasy. The  phenomena  of  the  New  Testament  at 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  4),  the  case  of  Stephen  (Acts 
vii.  55-66),  and  of  Paul  (Acts  ix.  3  sqq.;  II  Cor.  xii. 
1-4)  are  psychologically  explicable  as  cases  of  ec- 
stasy.   See  Inspiration,  §  1. 

In  post^Biblical  times  the  high  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  ecstatic  state  continued.     The  Neo- 
platonic  school  of  philosophy,  following  Plato  him- 
self, placed  a  high  value  upon  the  condition,  and 
Plotinus   and   Porphyry  laid   emphasis   upon   its 
worth.     The  Montanistic  theory  of  prophecy  neces- 
sitated the  entire  passivity  of  the  prophet  iji  ecstasy. 
Mohammed's   visions   are  to  be   ex- 
Post-       plained  from  this  standpoint,  and  it  is 
Biblical     to  be  noted  in  his  case  that  epileptic 
Cases,      symptoms,    now    regarded    by    psy- 
chologists  as   a   predisposing    cause, 
were  manifested  from  his  childhood.     The  trans- 
missibility  of  this  affection  was  manifested  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  Tarantism  and  Dancing  Mania  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (See  Dancers)  which  involved  a 
large  area  of  Central  Europe  and  thousands  of  suf- 
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fereiB.  ^  That  the  visions  of  many  of  the  saints,  such 
as  those  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  St.  Theresa,  are 
traceable  to  this  cause  is  highly  probable.  Bdhme 
claimed  the  gift.  Bonaventura's  Itinerarium  men-' 
tia  in  Deum  aims  to  mark  the  steps  by  which  the 
soul  comes  in  ecstasy  into  the  presence  of  God. 
The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  with  its  details  of  phe- 
nomena which  seemed  to  the  times  to  savor  of 
witchcraft,  becomes  intelligible  with  ecstasy  as  the 
key  to  the  mystery.  The  unrestrained  actions  mani- 
fested at  periods  of  revival,  especially  in  colored 
conmiunities,  reveal  both  the  effects  of  abnormal 
excitement  on  individuals  and  the  communicability 
to  large  numbers  of  this  psychological  affection. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  frequency  of  the  affection 
diminishes  before  the  advance  of  culture,  that  the 
educated  are  less  liable  to  its  attacks,  and  that 
emotional  peoples  and  individuals  are  the  most 
exposed.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Originally  the  word  "  ecstasy  "  signified  the  pas- 
sage of  the  soul  from  the  body,  involving  as  a  com- 
plementary conception  its  absorption  into  the  God- 
head. A  further  Greek  term  employed  to  express 
the  state  is  enthotiaiaamua,  and  it  implies  the  posses- 
sion of  man  by  deity.  Early  Christian  literature  uses 
several  terms  to  cany  the  idea,  such  as  theophoros 
(Ignatius,  Epist.  to  Ephesians,  ix.  2),  eniheoa 
(idem,  Epist.  to  Trallians,  viii.  2),  pneumato- 
phoroB  (Hermas,  Mandates,  xi.  16).  The  word  "  en- 
thusiasm "  received  a  bad  sense  at  the 
General  time  of  the  Reformation,  as  when 
Review.  Luther  spoke  of  the  papacy  as  "  a 
vain  enthusiasm  "  and  when  he  called 
Zwingli  an  enthusiast,  and  the  same  term  is  applied 
in  docimients  of  the  Reformation  to  heretics  (G. 
Arnold,  Kirchen-  und  Ketserhistorief  part  ii.,  index, 
and  xvi.  357).  The  phenomena  of  ecstatic  enthu- 
siasm were  not  unconmion  in  the  later  Jewish 
period,  continued  from  the  time  of  the  New  Testar 
ment,  were  frequent  in  the  second  century,  but 
feU  into  discredit  through  the  excesses  of  Montan- 
ism.  The  ecstatic  state  is  discussed  by  eatly  wri- 
ters, such  as  Miltiades,  Tertullian,  and  Augustine. 
The  last-named  defines  it  as  "  an  alienation  of  the 
mind  from  the  bodily  senses,  so  that  the  spirit  of 
man  being  taken  possession  of  by  the  divine  spirit 
is  free  for  taking  and  receiving  visions  "  (MPL,  xl. 
129);  he  was  influenced  by  Neoplatonism  in  his  at- 
titude toward  it.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  goes 
so  far  as  to  speak  of  ecstasy  on  the  part  of  God 
{MPG,  iii.  712A).  The  development  of  monasti- 
cism  gives  frequent  examples  of  the  phenomenon. 
Tendencies  of  the  same  sort  appear  in  modem  Rus- 
sian sects  and  in  the  monastic  orders  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  history  of  the  saints  and  of  heretics 
affords  frequent  instances  of  persons  affected  by  the 
tendency  who  see  visions  and  work  wonders.  The 
Reformers  were  firmly  opposed  to  the  "  fanati- 
cism "  which,  they  claimed,  was  exhibited  among 
the  Anabaptists,  Mennoni tes,  and  other  sects.  The 
exhibitions  continued  in  the  later  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  e.g.,  Marie  Alacoque,  and  among  Protes- 
tants, in  the  case  of  the  Camisards.  Although  the 
eighteenth  century  was  especially  unsympathetic 
toward  any  type  of  irrationalism  in  religion,  Goethe 
defended  ''enthusiasm/'  and  Kant  disoussed  the 


subject,  while  Wieland  doubted  whether  the  strict 
philosophical  attitude  could  be  justified  (Hempel's 
ed.  of  his  "  Works,"  xxxii.  369  sqq.).  The  reviews 
of  the  subject  by  Herder  and  Lessing  reached  a 
rather  unfavorable  conclusion  (Herder's  **  Woxks," 
XX.  277  sqq.;  Lessing's  "  Works,"  ed.  Lachmann, 
xvi.  293  sqq.).  The  romantic  movement  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  rather  more  favorable,  es- 
pecially in  the  discussions  of  about  1830-40.  Ex- 
amples were  seen  in  the  frequent  Madonna  visions 
and  stigmatizations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Among  Protestants  they  were  connected  with  the 
movements  of  Pietism  and  Methodism  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  the  record  is  maintained  at  the 
present  in  accounts  of  visions  of  Christ,  in  speaking 
with  tongues,  and  in  rehgious  healing  of  disease. 

The  internal  working  of  God's  spirit  in  the  indi- 
vidual soul  is  a  certainty,  however  it  may  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  objective  reality.  It  may  take 
the  position  of  historic  revelation,  but  in  its  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Church 
it  may  be  distinguished  as  a  kind  of  secondary  rev- 
elation. To  distinguish  between  the  sound  and 
the  unsound  in  even  the  derived  form  is  impossible 
where  the  emotional  and  practical  sides  of  religion 
are  concerned.  The  tendency  in  modem  times  is 
to  take  an  unfavorable  view  and  to  label  all  typea 
of  enthusiasm  as  fanaticism.  Modem  enthusiasm 
reveals  itself  in  five  particulars:  the  insistence  upon 
the  necessity  for  new  revelations,  in  a  belief  in  pre- 
dictive powers,  in  methods  of  Ciuistian  healing  as 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  in  ascetic 
methods  of  attaining  sanctification,  and  in  mille- 
narian  views.  (Kabl  Thieme.) 

Bibxjoobapht:  P.  Qoerres,  Die  dirUOiche  MytHk,  Munich, 
1836-42;  M.  Perty,  Die  myeUethe  Eracheinunoen  der 
menachiidien  Natur,  Leipeac,  1864;  J.  H.  Fiohte.  Pey- 
chologie,  pp.  588-655.  ib.  1864;  F.  Delitssoh,  Biblical 
Peydkology,  pp.  354-^368.  418-433.  Edinburgh.  1867; 
A.  Kuenen,  PropheU  and  PropKeey  in  lerael,  p.  86.  Lon- 
don. 1871;  E.  B.  Tylor.  PHmiUve  Culture,  i.  123.  436.  ii. 
130-131.  410.  Boflton.  1874;  Charbonnier  de  Batty.  Lem 
Maladiee  dee  myaUquee,  Paris.  1875;  H.  Sohulti,  Old 
Teelamenl  Theology,  i.  254.  274  eqq..  Edinbursh,  1892; 
W.  Waitber,  Dae  Zeugnie  dee  heUiffen  Oeieiee  nock  Luther 
und  nach  modemer  8chu>drmerei,  Lapse,  1899;  T.  Ache- 
lis.  Die  Eketaee  in  ihrer  kulturellen  Bedeuiung,  Berlin.  1902; 
C.  A.  Briggs,  Meeeianic  Prophecy,  SS  5,  7.  New  York. 
1902;  W.  James,  VarieUee  cf  Rdigioue  Experience,  Lon- 
don. 1902;  E.  Murisi^r.  Lee  Maladiee  du  eenltiiieni  religieux, 
pp.  7-72,  Paris,  1903;  P.  Beck,  Die  Eketaee.  Ein  BeHbug 
aur  PeyduOogie  und  Vdlkerkunde,  Bad  Sachsa,  1906. 

ECTEITE,  ec'ten-1  or  -^  (late  Gk.  ehteni  [euchi], 
"earnest  prayer";  cf.  proseuchi  ektenis,  "prayer 
without  ceasing,"  Acts  xiL  5):  A  prayer  in  the 
form  of  a  litany  which  occurs  in  the  liturgy  and 
other  public  functions  of  the  Eastern  Church.  It 
consists  of  a  varying  number  of  short  petitions 
said  by  the  deacon,  to  which  the  choir  or  congrega- 
tion respond  with  Kyrie  eUison^  or  in  the  supplica- 
tory one  with  "  Grant  us,  O  Lord."  All  forms  end 
with  a  request  for  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
and  all  the  saints,  followed  by  an  ascription  of 
praise  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

ECUADOR:  South  American  republic,  so  called 
because  it  is  crossed  by  the  equator;  area  about 
120,000  sq.  m.;  population  about  1,400,000,  of 
which  700,000  are  Indians,  500,000  of  Spanish 
descent,  and  200,000  negroes  and  of  mixed  blood; 
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there  are  only  100,000  pure  whites  in  the  country. 
The  established  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism, 
which  is  recognized  by  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
public, to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  confession. 
However,  toleration  is  shown  to  foreigners  of  other 
confessions;  but  these,  few  in  number,  have  never 
founded  an  independent  congregation.  The  Church 
is  organized  into  the  archbishopric  of  Quito  (bish- 
opric 1545,  archbishopric  since  1S48),  the  six 
bishoprics  of  Cuenca  (1786),  Guayaquil  (1837), 
Ibarra  (1862),  Loja  (1866),  Porto  Vecchio  (1871), 
and  Riobamba  (1863),  and  an  apostolical  vicariate 
at  Nopo.  The  entire  territory  is  divided  into  350 
parishes,  in  which  are  also  the  cloisters  of  ten  dif- 
ferent orders  of  monks  and  eleven  orders  of  nuns. 
The  relations  of  Church  to  State  are  regulated  by 
the  concordat  of  1862,  as  changed  in  1881,  which 
also  regulates  the  receipts  of  the  Church  in  the 
several  provinces.  In  general,  education,  though 
nominally  compulsory,  is  neglected.  Besides  a 
fair  number  of  elementary  schools  there  are  tiine 
national  colleges,  five  girls'  schools  conducted  by 
nuns,  a  number  of  seminaries  of  the  clei^,  and  an 
old  and  imimportant  university  at  Quito,  with 
branches  at  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil.  The  Indians 
in  the  east,  among  whom  many  missions  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Jesuits,  also  by  the  Franciscans, 
prior  to  the  separation  of  South  America  from 
Spain,  have  been  allowed  to  relapse  completely  into 
their  original  state  of  barbarity.  Their  religion  is 
fetishism  of  the  crudest  variety. 

WHiHELM  GOETZ. 

BnuooRAPRT:  On  the  country:  T.  C.  Dawson,  The  South 
American  BeptMicB^  part  2.  New  York,  1004;  A.  Simaon, 
TimdM  in  the  Wilde  of  Ecuador,  London,  1887;  T.  Wolf, 
Oeotftnphia  y  geoUgia  del  Ecuador,  Leipsio,  1802;  W. 
Bieven,  Amerika,  ib.  1803.  On  the  relations  of  the 
Cliiireh  of  Rome:  El  Coneordato  i  la  eepoeicion  del  con- 
cha eantonal  de  CruayaquU,  Guayaquil,  1863  (Gonoordat 
between  Pius  IX.  and  President  Moreno);  Nueva  vereion 
del  eoneordato  de  1869  .  .  .  enire  .  .  .  Leon  Xlll.  y  el 
preaid€nte  ...  del  Ecuador,  Quito,  1882.  Consult  also 
J.  Lee,  Belioioue  Liberty  in  South  America  with  Special 
B^erence  to  Recent  Legidation  in  Peru,  Ecuador  and 
Cincinnati,  1007. 


EDDY,  MARY  BAXJER  GLOVER:  Founder 
of  "  Christian  Science  ";  b.  at  Bow,  near  Concord, 
N.  H.,  July  16,  1821.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Ambrose  Morse  Baker;  she  is  of  Scotch-flnglish 
extraction,  and  mmibers  among  her  ancestors  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  and  soldiers  in 
the  war  of  tlie  Revolution.  She  received  her  edu- 
cation at  an  academy  at  Tilton,  N.  H.,  and  from 
private  tutors.  Her  first  church  connection  was 
with  the  Congregational  Church  at  Tilton,  which 
she  joined  July  26,  1838.  She  married  George 
Washington  Glover,  a  bricklayer,  in  Dec.,  1843,  and 
went  with  him  to  his  home  in  Wilmington,  S.  C, 
where  she  was  left  a  widow  in  June,  1844,  and  re- 
turned to  New  Hampshire  soon  after,  where  her 
only  child,  George  Washington  Glover,  was  bom  in 
Sept.  of  the  same  year.  In  1853  she  married  Daniel 
Patterson  (d.  1896),  a  dentist,  from  whom  she  ob- 
tained a  divorce  in  1873  on  the  ground  of  desertion. 
From  childhood  she  had  been  weakly  in  constitution 
and  subject  at  times  to  violent  hysteria,  and  in 
1862  she  came  into  touch  with  Phineas  Parkhurst 
Qtmnby  (d.  Jan.  16|  1866)|  a  healer  who  after  va- 


rious experiments  believed  that  he  had  discovered 
in  mental  control  the  secret  of  Christ's  power  of 
healing,  and  had  spoken  of  his  system  as  "  Science 
of  health  (and  happiness),"  "  Science  of  Christ," 
and  once  or  twice  as  "  Christian  Science."  She  be- 
lieved herself  healed,  and  after  1864  began  to  prac- 
tise his  system  on  herself  and  others,  then  to  give 
instruction  in  the  methods  of  treatment  to  others. 
The  first  attempt  at  an  organization  to  embody  her 
principles  was  made  at  Lynn  in  1875.  She  was 
married  to  Asa  Gilbert  Eddy  Jan.  1,  1877  (d.  1888). 
The  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  later  known  as  the 
"  mother  church,"  was  organized  by  her  in  Boston 
in  1879.  She  also  foimded  the  Massachusetts  Meta- 
physical College,  which  received  its  charter  in  1881, 
and  in  1883  established  the  Christian  Science  Jour- 
nal. For  the  wide-spread  denomination  founded 
by  her  see  Science,  Christian.  She  has  written 
Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures  (the 
text-book  of  her  system;  many  subsequent  editions; 
Boston,  1875);  Christian  Healing  (1886);  People's 
Idea  of  God  (1886);  UnUy  of  Good  (1891);  Rudi- 
mental  Divine  Science  (1891);  No  and  Yes  (1891); 
Retrospection  and  Introspection  (1892);  Manual 
(1895);  Miscellaneous  WrUings  (1896);  Christ  and 
Christmas  (1897);  Pulpit  and  Press  (1898);  Christian 
Science  versus  Pantheism  (1898);  Message  to  the 
Mother  Church  (1900);  Our  Leader's  Message  (1901); 
and  Truth  versus  Error  (1905). 

Biblioobapht:  A.  Brisbane,  Mary  Baker  O,  Eddy,  Bo^ 
ton,  1008. 

EDDY,  RICHARD:  Universalist;  b.  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  June  21,  1828;  d.  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 
Aug.  16,  1906.  He  was  graduated  at  Clinton 
Theological  Seminary,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1849,  be- 
came chaplain  of  the  Sixtieth  New  York  State 
Volunteers  1861-63,  and  was  lecturer  on  the  history 
of  Universalism  at  Tuft's  College  1882-^83  and  on 
the  dogmatic  history  of  Universalism  at  the  same 
institution  in  1902  and  at  St.  Lawrence  University, 
Canton,  N.Y.,  in  1906.  In  theology  he  based  his  be- 
lief in  universal  salvation  on  the  will,  purpose,  and 
pleasure  of  God  and  the  mission  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  on  his  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  remedial 
character  of  punishment  and  the  evei^enduring 
freedom  of  the  human  will.  He  edited  the  Uni- 
versalist Quarterly  Review  1888-94  and  the  Unif 
versalist  Register  (the  year-book  of  the  denomination) 
after  1888,  and  wrote  The  History  of  the  Sixtieth 
Regiment  New  York  State  Volunteers  (Philadelphia, 
1864);  History  of  Universalism  in  America  (2  vols., 
Boston,  1883-85);  Alcohol  in  History  (New  York, 
1888);  Alcohol  in  Society  (1890);  Universalism  in 
Gloucester ^  Mass.  (Gloucester,  Mass.,  1894);  His' 
lory  of  Universalism  (1894);  and  Life  of  Thomas 
J.  Sawyer  (Boston,  1904). 

EDELMAim,  ^'del-mOn,  JOHAim  CHRISTIAN: 

German  rationalist;  b.  at  Weissenfels  (20  m.  s.w. 
of  Leipsic)  July  9, 1698;  d.  at  Berlin  Feb.  15, 1767. 
In  1720  he  began  the  study  of  theology  at  Kiel,  but 
even  before  his  examination  at  Eisenach  in  1724 
he  had  secretly  determined  to  renoimce  the  ministry. 
His  personal  experiences  among  Roman  Catholics 
and  Pietists  enlarged  his  views  but  turned  him  more 
and  more  from  Christianity.    Wherever  he  went 
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he  antagonized  those  whom  he  had  hoped  to  win, 
and  he  successively  abandoned  the  Moravians,  the 
mystic  separatists  of  Berleburg,  and  the  Huguenot 
Inspired  at  Hombuighausen,  finally  living  as  an 
individualistic  separatist.  His  interpretation  of  the 
Johannino  "The  Word  was  God"  as  "God  is 
reason  "  made  his  way  clear  before  him.  Hence- 
forth, financially  aided  by  his  friends,  he  began  to 
write  in  propaganda  of  his  convictions,  his  works 
including  Moses  mU  aufgedecktem  Angesichi  (Berle- 
burg,  1740);  Die  Gdttlichkeit  der  Vemunft  (1741); 
Die  Begierde  nach  der  vemunftigen  latUem  Milch 
(Hachenburg,  1744);  Glaiibensbekenntnis  (Neuwied, 
1746),  and  Das  Evangelium  St.  Harenbergs  (Altona, 
1748).  Edelmann  met  with  opposition  everywhere, 
until  Frederic  II.  allowed  him  to  live  at  Berlin  on 
condition  that  he  publish  nothing  more.  He  ac- 
cordingly engaged  in  private  literary  work,  which 
he  continued  until  his  death.  Denying  the  validity 
of  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  religious  knowledge, 
Edelmann  sought  to  base  religion  on  nature  and 
human  thought,  claiming  that  the  world  is  a  copy 
of  the  Bupramundane  deity.  This  divinity  is  not 
actually  transcendental,  but  the  "  living  God  is 
simply  the  uninterrupted  existence  and  essence  of 
all  things  themselves."  He  regarded  all  positive 
religions  as  imperfect  forms  of  man's  concept  of 
his  relation  to  the  imiverse  and  consequently  to 
God.  Paul  Tschackert. 

Bibuoorapht:  Edelmann's  autobiography  was  edited  by 
C.  R.  W.  Kloee,  Berlin.  1849.  Consult:  K.  Guden, 
Johann  Ckriatian  Edelmann,  Hanover,  1870;  J.  H.  Pratje, 
Hiatoriaehe  Nctchrichten  von  J.  C.  Edelmanna  .  .  .  Leben^ 
HambuiSt  1765;  F.  Monokeberg,  Reimartu  und  Edel- 
mann, ib.  1867;  B.  Bauer,  Einfttua  dea  enolUdten  Qud- 
kertuma  auf  die  deuUehe  KiUtur,  Berlin,  1878;  ADB,  v. 
639-640. 

EDEN:  According  to  Gen.  ii.  8,  Eden  was  the 
country  where  God  "  planted  a  garden,"  in  which  he 
placed  the  man  **  whom  he  had  formed. "  It  is  there- 
fore called  the  garden  of  God  (Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  xxxi. 
8,  9)  or  the  garden  of  Yahweh  (Isa.  xi.  3),  and  is 
the  very  symbol  of  peace,  for  in  it  all 
The  De-  animals  which  God  had  created  lived 
scription  on  terms  of  friendship  (Gen.  ii.  19  sqq.) 
in  Genesis,  and  the  two  human  beings  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  communion  with  God 
(ii.  16,  22,  iii.  8  sqq.).  The  garden  was  luxiuiously 
furnished  with  vegetation  (ii.  9),  of  which  the  fig- 
tree  (iii.  7),  the  "  tree  of  life,"  and  the  "  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil "  find  special  mention. 
It  was  man's  duty  to  dress  and  keep  the  garden 
(iL  15);  here  he  named  the  animals  (ii.  20),  and 
here  the  woman  was  fashioned  out  of  his  "  rib  " 
(or  "  side,"  ii.  21,  22).  Upon  the  pair,  living  in 
this  felicity,  was  put  but  one  prohibition, — that 
they  should  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  (ii.  17).  Through  the  serpent's 
guile  the  woman  was  led  to  disobey  this  command 
(iii.  1-5)  and  the  man  yielded  to  her  temptation 
and  also  ate  of  the  fruit  (iii.  6).  Deprived  by  this 
act  of  their  first  innocence,  they  made  for  them- 
selves aprons  of  fig  leaves,  and  hid  themselves 
from  God  (iii.  7,  8).  Thereupon  God  cursed  the 
serpent,  but  promised  future  victory  for  the  human 
race, — the  so-called  protevangelium  (iii.  15).  But 
man  was  punished  by  being  driven  from  the  garden. 


that  he  might  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  and  so  Uve 
forever  (iii.  22).  At  the  east  of  the  garden  God 
placed  the  cherubim  and  a  flaming  sword,  turning 
every  way  by  its  own  motion,  to  keep  the  roftd  to 
the  tree  of  life  (iii.  24). 

Stories  of  an  early  period  of  innocence  and  hap- 
piness in  the  history  of  the  human  race  are  found 
among  other  peoples  than  the  Hebrews.  In  India 
and  Persia  stories  with  marked  super- 
Other  ficial  resemblances  to  the  Genesis 
Similar  narrative  have  been  found.  When  the 
Stories.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  literature 
first  began  to  be  accessible  many  hoped 
that  it  would  afford  still  closer  parallels,  as  it  ul- 
timately did  to  the  creation  and  flood  narratives 
of  Genesis.  This  hope  was  quickened  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  small  cylinder  seal,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  upon  which  were  cut  the  figures  of  a  male 
and  female  on  opposite  sides  of  a  tree,  with  hands 
stretched  toward  it,  while  behind  the  female  is  an 
upright  snake.  But  closer  examination  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  this  has  any  relationship  to  the 
Biblical  temptation.  The  figures  are  clothed,  and 
the  male  figure  is  certainly  intended  to  represent 
a  god,  as  it  is  provided  with  horns,  and  the  female 
is  quite  probably  intended  to  represent  a  goddess. 
What  the  serpent  may  mean  is  doubtful,  though 
Jensen  suggests  it  may  represent  a  guardian.  The 
meaning  of  the  scene  is  likely  to  remain  doubtful 
until  the  discovery  of  some  written  explanation  of 
it  in  Babylonian  mythology.  The  Babylonian 
legend  of  Adapa  has  been  compared  with  the  Bibli- 
cal story,  but  the  resemblance  is  not  close.  Adapa 
is  the  son  of  the  god  Ea,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived wisdom  but  not  everlasting  life.  Adapa, 
who  is  a  sort  of  half  divine  being,  lives  at  Eridu 
as  a  local  wise  man,  and  priest  of  Ea's  temple,  to 
which  it  is  his  care  to  supply  bread  and  water. 
While  fishing  one  day  in  the  Persian  Gulf  his 
boat  was  overturned  by  the  south  wind,  whose 
wings  Adapa  at  once  broke  in  anger,  so  that 
for  seven  days  it  was  not  able  to  blow.  Sum- 
moned before  the  god  Anu  to  answer  for  this 
misdeed,  Adapa  was  warned  by  Ea  that  Anu  would 
offer  him  water  of  death  and  bread  of  death, 
both  of  which  he  must  decline.  Anu,  however, 
relented  and  offered  him  bread  of  life  and  water 
of  life,  which  Adapa  declined  and  so  missed  his 
chance  of  eternal  life. 

The  writer  of  the  story  of  Eden  evidently  intended 
to  convey  a  definite  and  exact  idea  of  its  location. 
He  has  described  and  named  its  rivers,  and  told 
what  lands  lay  contiguous  to  them,  and  has  even 
given    the    characteristics  of    these    lands.     But, 
explicit  as  he  is,  the  identification  of  his  details  is 
so  difficult  that  no  consensus  of  opinion 
Attempts     has  been  reached,  nor  does  any  seem 
to  Locate    to  be  in  prospect.     It  would  be  almost 
Eden.        safe  to  say  that  the  views  of  the  loca- 
tion of  Eden  are  as  numerous  as  the 
scholars  who  have  investigated  the  problem.     The 
earlier  attempts  at  a  solution  may  be  passed  by, 
as  not  conforming  to  geographical  conditions  as 
recent    investigations    have    made    them    known; 
and  the  more  or  less  eccentric  views  which  would 
find  the  Biblical  Paradise  in  Atlkntis,  Lemuria,  or 
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the  North  Pole,  need  only  be  mentioned.  The 
suggestions  which  have  found  most  approval  in 
modem  times  are  the  following:  (1)  Eden  was  in 
the  Far  East.  This  view  identifies  the  Pison  with 
the  Indus  or  Ganges,  and  Gihon  with  the  Nile. 
The  theory  has  several  different  forms,  and  in  most 
of  them  can  be  r^arded  only  as  holding  that  Eden 
was  in  Utopia,  the  Land  of  the  Golden  Nowhere, 
for  by  no  possibility  can  the  Nile  and  the  Indus 
or  Ganges  ever  have  been  derived  from  one  head. 
Some  of  the  adherents  of  this  view  look  upon  the 
Genesis  accounts  as  based  upon  ignorance  of  geo- 
graphical facts  or  as  wholly  ideal.  DeUtzsch  and 
DiUm&nn  may  be  cited  as  the  chief  names  in  sup- 
port of  this  hypothesis.  The  former  says :  "  The  in- 
spiration of  the  Biblical  writers  did  not,  in  matters 
of  natural  knowledge,  raise  them  above  the  level  of 
their  age;  it  need,  therefore,  cause  no  surprise  if  the 
Biblical  representation  of  Paradise  bears  marks  of 
the  imperfect  geographical  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients." (2)  Eden  was  near  Eridu  in  southern 
Babylonia.  This  view  based  partly  on  the  investi- 
gations of  Eduard  Glaser  has  been  propounded 
and  supported  with  ingenuity  and  learning  by  Fritz 
HommeL  He  identifies  the  rivers  Pison,  Gihon, 
and  Hiddekel  with  three  wadies  in  northern  Arabia, 
named  respectively  the  Wady  Dawasir,  the  Wady 
Runmia  and  the  Wady  Sirhan.  But  these  are  dry 
valleys  and  not  rivers,  and  the  identification  is  in 
other  respects  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  Genesis 
statements.  (3)  Eden  was  in  northern  Babylonia 
near  the  city  of  Babylon.  This  location  was  first 
suggested  by  Friedrich  Delitzsch  in  1881.  Ac- 
cording to  him  Eden  was  the  whole  plain  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  Paradise  was  located  where  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  most  nearly  approach  each  other. 
The  river  Pison  is  the  great  canal  Pallakopas, 
running  west  and  south  of  the  Euphrates  (Assyrian 
pisanu^nyer  bed)  and  the  Gihon  with  the  canal 
Shatt  al-Nil,  which  runs  east  from  the  Euphrates 
from  Babylon  and  rejoins  it  near  Ur.  On  the 
whole  this  theory  seems  best  to  meet  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  Genesis,  but  its  acceptance  among 
scholars  has  not  been  general.  (4)  Quite  recently 
the  view  advocated  by  Gunkel  that  the  original 
Exien  was  in  heaven  and  the  rivers  are  represented 
by  the  Milky  Way  and  its  four  arms  has  foimd 
support  among  certain  scholars.  Upon  this  theory 
the  earthly  Eklen  is  but  a  reflection  and  so  may 
have  been  located  in  several  places  by  different 
peoples,  as  for  example  in  Babylonia,  or  Arabia. 
See  Adam,  II.  Robert  W.  Rogers. 

Biblxoorapht:  The  literature  up  to  1802  is  in  O.  Zdckler, 
Bibliache  und  kirchenhiatoriache  Studien,  v.  3  eqq., 
Munich,  1803,  and  in  most  of  the  commentaries  on  Gene- 
ms.  Consult:  Friedrich  Delitssch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradie»t 
Leipsic,  1881  (a  book  of  wide  reputation);  F.  Spiegel, 
Branitke  AUerthunukunde,  i.  473  sqq..  522  sqq.,  ib. 
1871:  W.  Baudissin,  Studien  zur  seTnitiacken  Religiontge- 
aAichU,  u.  18^100.  ib.  1878;  E.  Glaser.  Skiua  der  Ge- 
aehichte  .  .  .  Artibiena,  ii.  323  sqq.,  341  sqq.,  Berlin, 
1800;  P.  Jensen,  Koamologie^  Strasburg.  1800;  idem,  in 
KeilinadtrifOicke  Bibliothek,  vi.  1,  BerUn.  1000;  C.  H. 
Toy.  in  JBL,  x  (1801).  1-10;  £.  Nestle,  Marginalien  und 
Materialen.  pp.  4-6.  Tubingen,  1803;  A.  H.  Sayoe,  "Higher 
Criiieum*'  and  the  MonumerUa,  pp.  05  sqq.,  London,  1804; 
A.  Dillmann  on  Genesis  in  Kungefaaatea  exegetiachea  Hand- 
ImeK,  Leipsic,  1802,  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh. 
1807;  F.   Hommel,   Andeni  HArew   TradUum,   London, 


1807;  H.  Gunkel,  on  Genesis  in  Handkommentar  turn 
AUen  Teatameni,  Gottingen.  1001;  E.  C.  Worcester,  Oene- 
aia  in  tKe  Light  of  Modem  Knowledge,  pp.  148-256,  New 
York,  1001;  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  620-630;  DB,  i.  643- 
644:  EB,  iii.  3560-3583;  JE,  v.  36-30. 

EDEN,  GEORGE  RODNEY:  Church  of  England 
bishop  of  Wakefield;  b.  at  Sunderland  (14  m.  n.e. 
of  Durham),  Durham  county,  England,  Sept.  9, 
1853.  He  studied  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1878),  and  became  honorary  fellow  in  1903. 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1878  and  ordained  priest 
in  1879,  and  was  assistant  master  of  Aysgarth 
School,  Yorkshire,  1878-79,  domestic  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Lightfoot  of  Durham  1879-83,  and  chaplain 
to  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  vicar  of  Auckland  1883-90. 
In  1890  he  was  consecrated  bishop  suffragan  of 
Dover.  He  was  also  rural  dean  of  Auckland  from 
1887  to  1890,  and  archdeacon  and  canon  of  Canter^ 
bury,  as  well  as  chaplain  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  from 
1892  to  1897.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1886,  1890,  1892,  and  1894,  and  at  Oxford 
in  1899-1900.  In  1897  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Wakefield.  In  theology  he  has  sympathy  for 
many  varieties  of  opinion — High,  Broad,  and  Low 
Church — within  the  Church  in  so  far  as  they  are 
compatible  with  loyalty  to  the  fimdamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity. 

EDERSHEIM,  ^'ders-hoim,  ALFRED:  Biblical 
scholar;  b.  at  Vienna  Mar.  7,  1825;  d.  at  Menton, 
France,  Mar.  16,  1889.  He  was  of  Jewifih  parent- 
age, and  received  his  earliest  education  in  a  gym- 
nasium of  his  native  city  and  in  the  talmud  torah 
attached  to  a  Viennese  synagogue.  In  1841  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  but 
left  it  before  taking  his  degree  on  account  of  the 
financial  reverses  of  lus  father.  Going  to  Pesth 
as  a  teacher  of  languages,  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  John  Duncan,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
chaplain  to  workmen  engaged  in  constructing  a 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  Edersheim  accompanied  Dimcan  on 
his  return  to  Scotland  and  studied  theology  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
In  1846  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  was  for  a  year  a  missionary 
to  the  Jews  at  Jassy,  Rumania,  and  on  his  return  to 
Scotland,  after  preaching  for  a  time  in  Aberdeen, 
was  installed  at  the  Free  Church,  Old  Aberdeen,  in 
1849.  In  1861  failing  health  forced  him  to  resign 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  was  built  for  him  at 
Torquay.  In  1872  his  health  again  obliged  him  to 
retire,  and  for  four  years  he  lived  quietly  at  Bourne- 
mouth. In  1875  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  curate  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
Christchurch,  Hants,  for  a  year,  and  from  1876  to 
1882  vicar  of  Loders,  Dorsetshire*,  besides  being 
Warburtonian  Lecturer  at  Lincoln^s  Inn  1880-84. 
In  1882  he  resigned  his  living  and  removed  to  Ox- 
ford. He  was  select  preacher  to  the  University 
1884-85  and  Grinfield  Lecturer  on  the  Septuagint 
1888-88  and  1888-90.  His  works  include  History 
of  the  Jewish  Nation  after  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Tiius  (Edinburgh,  1856);  The  Temple: 
Its  Ministry  and  Services  at  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ 
(London,  1874);  Bible  History  (7  vols.,  1876-87); 
Jewish  Social  Life  in  the  Days  of  Christ  (1876); 
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The  Life  and  Timea  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  (2  vols., 
1883;  condensation  in  one  volume,  1890),  his 
greatest  work;  and  Prophecy  and  History  in  Relor 
Hon  to  the  Messiah  (Warburton  Lectures  for  1880- 
1884,  1885);  Tohur^oorVohu,  "  WUhoiU  form  and 
Void,"  A  Collection  of  fragmentary  Thoughts  and 
Criticisms,  Ed,  wUh  a  Memoir,  by  Ella  Edersheim 
(1890). 

EDESSA:  An  important  city  of  Northern  Meso- 
potamia. It  is  located  on  the  Daisan,  an  eastern 
tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  midway  be- 
tween Diarbekir  and  Aleppo  on  the  straight  line 
which  joins  them,  in  37°  21'  n.  lat.,  and  39°  6'  e. 
long.  The  Targum  of  pseudo^Jonathan,  Jerome, 
and  Ephraem  Syrus  wrongly  identified  the  city 
with  the  Erech  of  Gen.  x.  10,  and  this  m^y  be  re- 
flected in  the  Arabic  tradition  which  connects  the 
place  with  the  death  of  Abraham,  after  whom  the 
principal  mosque  of  the  city  is  called.  The  early 
name  is  unknown.  The  city  came  into  historical 
prominence  as  a  part  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the 
time  of  Seleucus,  who  possibly  renamed  it  after  the 
Macedonian  Edessa,  though  an  etymological  sug- 
gestion is  that  Edessa  is  a  corruption  of  the  Syriac 
Haditha,  **  New  City."  By  the  Greeks  it  was  also 
called  Callirrhoe  (doubtless  from  its  fountain), 
whence  came  the  Syrian  name  Urhoi,  the  Arabic 
el-Roha,  and  the  Turkish  Urfa. 

Edessa  remained  theoretically  a  city  of  the 
Seleucid  kingdom  till  136  B.C.,  when  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  Osrohenic  (Chosroenic)  kingdom 
foimded  by  Osrhoes  (Orhoi  bar-Khevyo),  among 
whose  successors  was  Abgar  (q.v.),  famous  for  the  al- 
leged correspondence  with  our  Lord  (Eusebiusy  Hist, 
eccL,  I.,xxiii.  sqq.).  It  was  plimdered  by  Trajan's 
general  Lucius  Quietus,  116  a.d.,  and  the  kingdom 
was  made  tributary  to  the  Romans,  though  its 
independence  was  restored  by  Hadrian,  probably 
the  following  year.  In  217  its  autonomy  was  ended 
by  Garacalla,  and  a  Roman  colony  was  established 
there.  During  the  next  century  it  suffered  severely 
in  the  wars  between  Romans  and  Persians,  and  it  was 
visited  by  Julian,  who  proposed  to  distribute  the 
wealth  of  the  native  Christians  and  churches  among 
his  soldiers.  In  609  the  Persians  were  in  posses- 
sion, and  in  641  the  Mohammedans  took  it.  It 
was  captured  in  the  crusade  under  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  in  1097  and  remained  in  Christian  hands 
till  1144,  when  it  again  became  a  Moslem  possession. 
In  1234  it  belonged  to  the  Byzantines,  Tamerlane 
took  it  in  139.3,  and  the  Turks  in  1637. 

The  city  was  early  a  seat  of  Christianity,  and  an 
untrustworthy  tradition  attributes  the  introduction 
of  the  religion  to  Thaddeus  (see  Judas)  or  to  Addai, 
alleged  to  be  one  of  the  Seventy  sent  by  Thomas  the 
Apostle  (see  Aboar,  and  cf.  Acta  Thaddoii,  Apoc- 
rypha, B,  II.,  12).  This  Syrian  tradition  makes 
Addai  the  fii'st  bishop,  and  bis  inunediate  succes- 
sors Aggseus  and  Barsimaeus.  The  first  Christian 
church  built  there  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
a  flood  in  202  a.d.,  which  testifies  to  the  early 
estabUshment  of  Christianity  there.  In  the  third 
century  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  in  the  fourth 
was  a  city  of  monasteries  as  well  as  the  chief  seat 
of  Syrian  Christian  learning  with  its  famous  schools 
whenoe  issued  a  long  line  of  famous  scholars. 


Ephraem  Syrus  made  it  his  home,  and  Sozomen 
(Hist,  ecd,,  vi.  18)  affirms  that  in  the  time  of  Valens 
(363-378)  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  Christians. 
The  type  of  Christianity  seems  to  have  changed 
from  orthodox  to  Arian  and  later  to  Nestorian. 
Under  Diocletian  it  appears  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  many  martyrdoms,  and  under  Sapor  II.  of 
Persia  the  Christians  there  suffered  severe  perse- 
cutions. It  is  still  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  arch- 
bishop, and  it  gives  the  name  to  a  titular  Roman 
Catholic  archbishopric.  Its  present  population  is 
estimated  at  between  30,000  and  50,000,  neariy 
all  Mohanmiedans,  with  about  2,000  Armenian 
Christians  and  about  500  Jews. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bxblioorapht:  The  baaal  Bouroe  for  the  early  history  is  the 
Chronioon  EdeMenum^  ed.  I.  Guidi,  in  Syriac  and  Latin, 
1003.  also  in  J.  8.  Assenuui,  Bibliotheca  onenUUis,  i.  388- 
417.  Rome.  1719;  consult  also  T.  L.  Bayer.  Hitt.  0»- 
rhoena  et  EdcMcna  ex  nummia  iUuttrata,  St.  Petersburs, 
1734.  The  Christian  sources  are  indicated  in  the  text  in 
the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  Eusebius,  I.  xiii.  sqq.,  Soxo- 
men.  iii.  14,  16,  and  Socrates,  iv.  18.  Consult  further: 
L.  J.  Tixeront,  Le$  Originet  de  Vigli$e  d'Sdene,  Paris. 
1888;  A.  Buffa,  La  LSgende  d* Abgar  et  lee  originee  de 
Vigliae  d'Sdeeee,  Geneva,  1803:  F.  G.  Burkitt.  Ecarly 
Eoitem  ChriatianUy,  chap,  i,  London,  1004. 

EDIFICATIOK  (Gk.,  oikodomB,  "building  up," 
oikodomein,  ekotkodomein,  "to  build  up"):  In  a 
metaphorical  sense  a  term  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Matt.  xvL  18; 
Acts  ix.  31,  XX.  32;  I  Pet.  ii.  5;  Jude  20,  and 
especially  in  Paul.  The  notion  goes  back  to  the 
conception  of  the  congregation  (Eph.  ii.  21-22; 
I  Cor.  iii.  9,  16)  and  the  individual  Christian  (I  Cor. 
vi.  19;  Gal.  ii.  20;  Eph.  iii.  17)  as  the  "  temple  of 
God  ";  but  it  transcends  the  literal  significance  of 
the  word  in  so  far  as  the  subject  in  whom  the  edi- 
fication takes  place  receives  his  origin  through 
edification  in  the  literal  sense,  but  in  the  meta- 
physical sense  is  already  in  existence  before  the 
education  (so  in  I  Pet.  ii.  5).  Pagans  are  not 
"  built  up  "  to  a  congregation  of  Christ,  nor  do  in- 
dividual Christians  by  their  union  "  build  up " 
the  congregation,  but  the  existing  congregation  of 
Christ  is  "  built  up  "  into  the  congregation  of  Christ, 
a  member  of  the  congregation  into  a  member  of  the 
congregation  of  Christ,  by  edification  the  congrega- 
tion and  the  individual  Christian  becomes  that  which 
it  (or  he)  already  is.  By  faith  in  Christ  the  congre- 
gation like  the  individual  Christian  has  entered  into 
the  staiits  perfectionis ;  more  than  the  congregation 
of  Christ  it  can  not  become  as  the  individual  Chris- 
tian can  not  become  more  than  a  child  of  God. 
But  the  task  is  to  become  perfectly  that  which  they 
are,  and  to  realize  fully  the  principle  of  the  new  life: 
the  activity  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  "  edi- 
fication." 

According  to  Matt.  xvi.  18  Christ  is  the  subject, 
and  Christians  as  a  whole  are  the  object  of  the 
"  edification"  ;  according  to  Eph.  iv.  16  Christians  as 
a  whole  and  according  to  Rom.  xiv.  19  the  indi- 
vidual congregation  are  the  subject  and  object  of  the 
"  edification;  "  according  to  I  Cor.  xiv.  4,  "  he  that 
prophesieth,"  according  to  Eph.  iv.  29  every  Chris- 
tian in  every  word  is  the  subject  and  the  congre- 
gation the  object,  of  the  "edification";  according 
to  Ilom.  XV.  (I  Thess.  v.  11;  I  Cor.  ziy.  17)  the 
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individual  is  to  "  edify  "  the  individual;  according 
to  I  Cor.  xiv.  4,  "he  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue  " 
"  edifieth  "  himself  (only).  But  whether  the  con- 
gregation edifies  itself,  or  an  individual  the  con- 
gregation, or  another  individual,  or  himself,  the 
supreme  subject  of  all  "  edification ''  is  Christ  the 
Lord,  who  exercises  his  edifying  activity  through 
his  Gospel,  through  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit,  through 
the  new  life  (especially  through  love,  I  Cor.  viii.  1), 
which  he  has  awakened  and  preserves  in  his  con- 
gregation. Christ  himself  leads  his  congregation 
and  its  individual  members  unto  perfection. 

E.  C.  ACHELIB. 

EDMUND  (EADHUND),  SAHVT,  OF  CANTER- 
BURY (EDMUin)  RICH):  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; b.  at  Abingdon  (7  m.  s.  of  Oxford),  Berk- 
shire, c.  1175;  d-  at  Soisy-en-Brie  (75  m.  s.e.  of 
Paris),  France,  Nov.  16,  1240  or  1242.  He  studied 
at  the  imiversities  of  Oxford  and  Paris  and  became 
a  teacher  about  1200,  or  a  little  earlier.  For  six 
years  he  lectured  on  mathematics  and  dialectics, 
apparently  dividing  his  time  between  Oxford  and 
Paris,  and  winning  distinction  for  his  part  in  intro- 
ducing the  study  of  Aristotle.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  pious  mother  he  had  led  from  boyhood  a 
life  of  singular  self-denial  and  austerity;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  him  tiring  of  secular  subjects 
and  ready  to  go  over  to  theology.  Though  for 
some  time  he  resisted  the  change,  he  finally  entered 
upon  his  new  career  between  1205  and  1210.  He 
received  ordination,  took  a  doctorate  in  divinity, 
and  soon  won  fame  as  a  lecturer  on  theology  and  as 
an  extemporaneous  preacher.  After  expounding 
the  "  Lord's  Law  ''  for  a  number  of  years,  Edmund 
became  disgusted  with  scholasticism  and  gave  up 
his  chair  at  Oxford.  Some  time  between  1219  and 
1222  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  and  held  this  position  for  eleven  years, 
during  which  time  he  also  engaged  in  preaching. 
In  1227,  at  the  bidding  of  Innocent  III.,  he  preached 
the  sixth  crusade  through  a  large  part  of  England. 

In  1233  came  the  news  of  his  appointment,  by 
Gr^ory  IX.,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
The  chapter  had  already  made  three  selections  which 
the  pope  had  declined  to  confirm,  and  Edmund's 
name  had  been  proposed  as  a  compromise  by 
Gr^ory,  perhaps  on  accoimt  of  his  work  for  the  cru- 
sade, and  he  was  consecrated  Apr.  2,  1234.  Before 
his  consecration  he  allied  himself  with  the  national 
party,  whose  object  was  to  make  the  kingdom  inde- 
pendent, maintain  the  Great  Charter  and  exclude 
foreigners  from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  office,  and  in 
the  name  of  his  fellow  bishops  he  admonished 
Henry  III.  at  Westminster,  Feb.  2,  1234,  to  take 
warning  of  his  father.  King  John.  A  week  after 
his  consecration  he  again  appeared  before  the  king 
with  the  barons  and  bishops,  this  time  threatening 
his  sovereign  with  exconmiunication,  if  he  re- 
fused to  dismiss  his  councilors,  particularly  Peter 
de9  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester.  This  threat  was 
sufficient.  The  objectionable  favorites  were  dis- 
missed; and  soon  the  archbishop  was  sent  to  Wales 
to  negotiate  peace  with  Prince  Llewellyn. 

In  1237,  in  order  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
Edmimd,  Henry  induced  the  pope  to  send  Cardinal 
Otto  as   legate  to  England.    Through  numerous 


disputes  with  bishops  and  monks,  not  to  speak  of 
the  rupture  with  the  king,  and  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  bride,  Edmund 
had  already  made  his  position  a  difficult  one.  As 
the  champion  of  the  national  Church  against  the 
claims  of  Rome  he  now  found  himself  arrayed 
against  the  pope.  In  Dec,  1237,  he  set  out  for 
Rome,  hoping  to  enlist  the  pope  on  the  side  of  eccle- 
siastical reform.  From  this  futile  mission  he 
returned  to  England  in  Aug.,  1238,  to  find  himself 
reduced  to  a  cipher.  If  he  excommunicated  his 
monks,  they  appealed  to  Rome  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  his  interdict.  Finding  himself  foiled  at  every 
turn  he  finally  submitted  to  the  papal  demands; 
and  early  in  1240,  hoping  to  win  his  cause  against 
his  monks,  he  paid  to  the  pope's  agents  one  fifth 
of  his  revenue,  which  had  b^n  levied  for  the  pope's 
war  against  Emperor  Frederick  II.  Other  Eng- 
lish prelates  followed  his  example.  Then  came 
the  demand  that  300  English  benefices  should 
be  assigned  to  as  many  Romans.  This  attack 
upon  the  rights  of  the  national  Church  was  more 
than  Edmund  could  endure.  In  the  summer 
of  1240,  broken  in  spirit,  he  retired  to  the  abbey 
of  Pontigny,  France,  which  had  been  the  refuge 
of  his  predecessors,  St.  Thomas  and  Stephen 
Langton.  A  few  months  later  he  died  at  the 
priory  of  Soisy.  In  less  than  a  year  after  his  death 
miracles  were  alleged  to  be  wrought  at  his  grave; 
and  in  1247  he  was  canonized. 

Edmimd  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  of 
medieval  history.  His  life  was  one  of  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  to  others.  From  boyhood  he  prac- 
tised asceticism;  and  throughout  his  life  he  wore 
sackcloth  next  his  skin,  pressed  against  his  body 
by  metal  plates.  After  snatching  a  few  hours'  sleep 
without  removing  his  clothing,  he  usually  spent  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  prayer  and  meditation.  Besides 
his  "  Constitutions,''  issued  in  1236  (printed  in  W. 
Lynwood's  Constitutionea  Angliw,  Oxford,  1679), 
he  wrote  Speculum  eccleaicB  (London,  1521;  Eng. 
transl.,  1527;  reprinted  in  M.  de  la  Bigne's  Biblio- 
theca  veterum  patrum,  v.,  Paris,  1609). 

Bxbuoorapht:  A.  Vita  by  Bertrand  of  Pontigny,  with 
EpiatolcB  varicB  and  other  pertinent  material  is  in  E.  Mar- 
t^ne,  Thesaurua  novtia  aneedotorum,  iii.  1775-1826,  Paris, 
1717;  another,  by  his  brother,  Robert  Rich  of  Pontigny, 
is  in  L.  Surius,  VUcb  aanctorum,  Nov.,  vi.  366-376,  Paris, 
1575  and  is  also  in  W.  Wallace,  Life  of  SL  Edmund  cff 
Canterbury,  London,  1893.  Sources  of  knowledge  are 
the  works  of  Matthew  of  Paris,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard,  no.  57 
of  the  RoUa  Series,  vols.  iii. -v.;  Annalea  monoMtiei,  ed. 
H.  R.  Luard,  no.  36  of  RoUa  Seriea,  4  vols.;  Grervase  of 
Canterbury,  ed.  W.  Stubbs,  no.  71  of  Rolls  Seriee,  vol.  ii. 
MS.  material  is  indicated  in  T.  D.  Hardy,  DeecripHve 
Catalogue,  no.  26  of  RoUe  Seriee,  iii.  87-06;  while  documents 
of  value  are  given  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  i. 
463,  465.  Modem  accounts,  besides  the  work  of  Wal- 
lace, ut  sup.,  are:  W.  F.  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  vol.  iii.,  12  vols.,  London,  1860-76;  E. 
Jaspar,  Notice  biographique  sur  S.  Edmond,  Lille,  1872; 
L.  F.  Biasse,  The  Life  of  S.  Edmond  of  Canterbury,  Lon- 
don, 1874;  ib.  1897;  F.  de  Paravicini,  Life  of  St.  Ed- 
mund of  Abingdon,  ib.  1898;  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  The 
English  [Church  10e6-l»7B,  pp.  228-233,  277,  ib.  1901; 
DNB,  xvi.  405-410. 


EDMUND  (EADMUlfD),  SAHVT,  THE  MAR- 
TYR: Last  king  of  the  East  Angles;  b.in  Nurem- 
berg S41,  the  son  of  King  Alkmund;  killed  by  the 
Danes  near  Hoxne  (25  m.  n.  of   Ipswich),  Suffolk, 
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Nov.  20,  870.  As  the  adopted  son  of  Offa,  the 
East  Anglian  king,  he  succeeded  that  monarch 
Dec.  25,  855.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Danish  in- 
cursions in  England.  In  870  a  formidable  band  of 
the  heathen  attacked  East  Anglia,  and  according 
to  the  not  altogether  trustworthy  accounts,  Edmund 
determined  to  sacrifice  himself  in  the  hope  of  sa- 
ving his  people.  He  was  bound  to  a  tree,  tortured, 
and  finally  beheaded.  His  remains  were  interred 
at  Hoxne  for  thirty-three  years  and  then  deposited 
at  the  town  now  known  as  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
where  Canute  built  a  magnificent  church  and  abbey 
in  his  honor  in  1020.  Whether  Edmund  was  ever 
formally  canonized  is  doubtful,  but  miracles  were 
attributed  to  him  soon  after  his  death,  his  shrine 
was  long  one  of  the  most  frequented  resorts  of 
English  pilgrims,  and  his  sainthood  was  unques- 
tioned in  the  popular  estimation.  His  piety,  meek- 
ness, and  benevolence  are  highly  extolled  and  it  is 
said  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  tower  at  Hun- 
stanton in  Norfolk  for  an  entire  year  to  memorize 
the  Psalter. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  PaaHo  tancH  Edmundi,  by  Abbo.,  ed. 
T.  Arnold,  is  in  Rolls  Serisa,  No.  06,  London,  1890.  Con- 
sult the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ed.  B.  Thorpe,  in  RolU 
Seriea.  No.  23,  ib.  1861;  DNB.  xvi.  400-401. 

EDOM,    EDOMITES:    The   country  known    in 

the  Old  Testament  principally  as  Edom   (Hebr. 

^Edhonit    Assyr.    Udumu  or    Udumif 

The        Egyptian  Aduma)    lay  southeast    of 

Country    Palestine,   and    included    the  valley 

and         of  the  Arabah  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 

its  approximately  100   miles    in  length. 

Names,  and  the  mountain  ranges  which  border 
it,  with  a  somewhat  indefinite  extent 
of  territory  east  and  west,  corresponding  to  the  pres- 
ent al-SherA.  In  its  greatest  extent  it  reached 
north  and  south  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  eastward  to  the  Arabian  desert,  and  west- 
ward to  the  desert  of  Sin  (Josh.  xv.  1).  The  name 
most  probably  means  "  Red  (I^nd),*'  from  the  color 
of  the  sandstone  cliffs  which  are  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  topography.  Other  possibilities  are  that 
Edom  is  the  name  of  a  deity,  or  that  it  means  "  man 
(par  excellence)/'  being  connected  with  "  Adam," 
the  Bible  name  for  the  first  man.  The  country  is 
also  known  as  Seir  and  Mount  Seir  (Heb.  jSe'ir, 
*'  hairy,"  possibly  from  the  effect  of  the  wooded 
or  brushy  crests  of  the  mountains  as  seen  from  a 
distance.  Gen.  xxv.  25,  30,  xxyii.  11,  23,  xxxii.  3; 
Num.  xxiv.  18;  Deut.  i.  44;  and  often);  and,  poet- 
ically, *'  the  mountains  of  Esau  "  (Obad.  8-9,  19, 
21).  The  later  name  was  Idumea  (Isa.  xxxiv.  5-6; 
Ezek.  XXXV.  15,  xxxvi.  5;  Mark  iii.  8).  The  region 
is  at  present  for  the  most  part  barren,  though  por- 
tions in  the  east  are  not  only  tillable  but  luxuriantly 
fertile.  The  valley  has  an  elevation  of  600  feet  near 
the  middle  part  of  its  length,  and  slopes  northward 
down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  south  to  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Among  its  cities  were  Maon  (Judges 
X.  12),  the  present  Ma'an;  Punon  or  Pinon  (Num. 
xxxiii.  42-43;  cf.  Gen.  xxxvi.  41);  Bozrah  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  33,  and  often),  probably  the  capital,  the 
modem  Buseirah;  Selah  or  Petra  (II  Kings  xiv.  7). 
Possibly  Teman  (Gen.  xxxvi.  34;  Jer.  xlix.  7,  20; 
Amos  i.  12;  and  often)  was  the  name  of  a  district. 


not  of  a  city.  An  important  feature  of  the  country 
were  the  trade-routes  which  cut  or  skirted  it,  es- 
pecially that  from  Damascus  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  eastern  and  western  road  from  Babylonia  to 
Egypt. 

The  Edomites  belonged  to  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Semitic  race,  with  the  Moabites,  Ammonites, 

and  Hebrews  constituting  the  Hebraic 

The        group.     The    Old    Testament   makes 

People,      them  descendants  of  Esau  (who  is  as 

eponym  given  the  name  Edom  because 
of  his  coloring;  cf .  Gen.  xxv.  25),  the  elder  brother  of 
Jacob-Israel.  This  statement  of  the  relationship  of 
the  two  brothers  is  the  expression  of  the  conscious- 
ness in  Israel  of  the  earlier  origin  or  crystallization 
into  nationality  of  the  Edomites.  But  the  latter 
appear  as  the  conquering  invaders  of  the  country, 
not  as  the  autochthonous  inhabitants,  who  are  called 
"  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite  "  or  "  Horites  "  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2,  20;  Deut.  ii.  12,  22;  cf.  the  E^gyptian 
Sa'aira;  "Horites"  probably  means  troglodytes; 
see  Gezer;  cf.  the  Egyptian  designation  of  the 
people  as  ffaru),  who  are  represented  as  continuing 
in  the  land,  while  the  Egyptian  reports  of  two 
peoples  as  "  Beduin  from  Aduma"  and  Sa'aira 
existing  side  by  side  east  of  Egypt  corroborate  the 
representation.  According  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  15-19  the 
Edomites  were  composed  of  thirteen  clans;  Gen. 
xxxvi.  40-43  implies  only  eleven.  Gen.  xxxvi.  31 
names  eight  Ekiomitic  kings;  and  Num.  xx.  14  and 
Judges  xi.  17  imply  a  kingdom  as  early  as  Moses. 
The  people  are  described  as  hunters,  agriculturists, 
and  viticulturists,  which  corresponds  to  the  nature 
of  the  country.  Their  home  on  the  great  roads  of 
commerce  also  gave  them  tribute  from  that  source, 
and  they  may  have  been  carriers.  Of  their  religion 
little  is  known;  II  Chron.  xxv.  14  makes  them  poly- 
theists  (cf.  I  Kings  xi.  5-6).  Divine  names  form 
elements  in  the  names  usually  borne  by  Edomites, 
and  it  has  been  shown  to  be  plausible  that  the  name 
Edom  belonged  to  a  deity  who  became  the  epony- 
mous ancestor  of  the  people  (cf.  the  names  Gad  and 
Asher  [qqv.]).  The  name  Obededom,  "  servant  of 
Edom  "  (found  also  in  an  inscription  from  Car- 
thage), is  much  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis,  while  an 
Egyptian  papyrus  knows  of  a  goddess  Atuma, 
possibly  implying  a  Semitic  male  deity  Atum.  The 
element  Baal  in  Baalhanan  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38-39)  may 
be  a  mere  appellative.  Hadad  (Hadar,  Gen.  xxxvi. 
35-36,  39;  I  Bongs  xi.  14  sqq.)  may  have  been  an 
Aramean  loan-god.  In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
a  proper  name  is  pK>8sibly  to  be  read  Malik-rammu, 
the  first  element  of  which  may  be  compared  with 
Moloch  in  its  general  meaning  of  king  of  his  people. 
Ye'ushf  an  Edomite  clan  name  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5),  may 
be  the  Edomitic  form  of  Ya'uth,  the  name  of  an 
Arabic  deity.  Josephus  {Ant,  XV.,  vii.  9)  knows  of 
an  Edomitic  deity  Koze,  and  he  is  corroborated  by 
numerous  inscriptions  in  cognate  languages  and  by 
the  element  Kaus  appearing  in  proper  names  (see 
below).  Nothing  is  known  of  Edomitic  civilization, 
though  the  trade-routes  passing  through  the  land 
must  have  had  results  in  this  direction.  One  of 
Job's  friends  was  Eliphaz  of  Teman,  presumably  an 
Edomite,  and  it  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that 
the  Book  of  Job  is  Edomitic.    Not  a  single  inscrip- 
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tion  of  the  language  has  survived,  but  the  tongue 
probably  differed  only  dialectically  from  Hebrew. 

Apai't  from  the  early  Biblical  references  (Gen. 
xscxvi.  35,  which  credits  the  Edomites  w^ith  a  victory 
over  the  Midianites),  the  region  and  its 
ffistory    people  enter  history  by  the  mention  in 
till  the     Egyptian  documents  of  the  thirteenth 
Assyrian   century  of  Shasu  (Bedouin)  from  Aduma 
Period,     (ut  sup.)  who  were  allowed  to  pasture 
their  flocks  near  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
and  a  papyrus  states  that  the   Shasu  of  Sa*aira 
(Seir)  were  defeated  in  battle  (c.  1200).    Gen.  xxxii. 
4,  xxxvi.  8  asserts  that  Esau  took  up  his  abode  on 
Mount  Seir.  The  story  of  the  Exodus  makes  Israel 
encompass  the  Edomitic  territory,  permission  being 
refused  to  pass  directly  through  the  region.     The 
next  contact  of  the  two  peoples  appears  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Saul  against  them  (I  Sam.  xiv.  47),  which 
appears  to  have  had  no  permanent  results,  as  David 
was  in  conflict  with  them  probably  in  the  valley 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (II  Sam.  viii.  13-14;    cf. 

I  Kings  xi.  15-16;  I  Chron.  xviii.  11-13),  and  Joab 
is  said  to  have  extirpated  the  males  in  this  campaign 
of  half  a  year.  At  this  time  probably  was  laid  the 
beginning  of  that  intense  enmity  between  the  peoples 
which  lasted  till  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  One 
of  the  royal  house  escaped  either  to  Egypt  (Heb. 
Mizraim)  or  to  the  North  Arabian  Muzri  (sec 
Assyria,  VI,  §2)^  where  he  married  and  his  son 
Genubath  was  brought  up,  and  then  proved  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  xi.  14-22, 25b,  where 
read  *Edham  instead  of  'Aram,  "  Syrians  ")•  The 
latter's  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  involving 
control  of  the  roads  leading  thither,  shows  that  the 
Edomitic  territory  was  under  Hebrew  dominion 
(I  Kings  ix.  26-28).  After  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom Edom  fell  to  the  portion  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat  (c.  850)  must  still  have  been 
subject  to  Judah  (II  Kings  iii.)f  since  the  king  of 
Judah  was  in  control  of  Ezion-geber  (I  Kings  xxii. 
48);  it  is  also  stated  (ver.  47)  that  the  ruler  of 
Edom  at  the  time  was  a  "  deputy  "  (cf.  II  Kings 
iii.  9.  10,  12,  26,  where  the  ruler  is  called  king).  In 
the  campaign  of  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat  against 
Moab  the  Edomites  furnished  part  of  the  allied 
forces,  almost  certainly  as  a  tributary  people.  In 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 's  son  Joram  they  revolted, 
with  at  least  partial  success  (II  Kings  viii.  20-22; 

II  Chron.  xxi.  8-10).  Amaziah  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  (c.  790),  capturing  Selah  (II  Kings  xiv.  7; 
II  Chron.  xxv.  11),  and  Amaziah's  successor  Uzziah 
was  in  possession  of  Elath,  one  of  the  ports  on  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  (II  Kings  xiv.  22;  II  Chron.  xxvi. 
2,  7).  Later  the  Edomites  seem  to  have  been  allies 
of  the  Syrians  (II  Kings  xvi.  6),  and  were  active 
against  Judah  (II  Chron.  xxviii.  17). 

They  figure  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  about 
734-732  as  tributary  to  Assyria  under  their  king 
Kausmalik.  In  711  Edom  was  a  member  of  the 
great  western  coalition  against  Sargon,  but  rendered 
tribute  to  the  great  conqueror.  They  were  also  in 
the  confederation  of  701  led  by  Hezekiah,  but  the 
Edomitic  king  Malik-rammu  submitted  and  paid 
tribute.  Kausgabri,  king  of  Edom,  was  one  of  the 
princes  subject  to  Esarhaddon  (681-668)  and  to 
Asshurbanipal  (668-626).    Edomitic  representatives 


were  among  those  who  consulted  at  Jerusalem, 
evidently  with  the  idea  of  resisting  the  approach  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  (Jer.  xxvii.  3).  The  Deuteronomic 
representation  implies  friendly  relations  about  625 
(Deut .  ii.  4-5,  xxiii.  8) .  On  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
Judean  fugitives  found  refuge  in  Edom  (Jer.  xl.  11). 
Yet  at  that  period  the  long  hostility  between  the 
two  peoples  found  vent  in  Edomitic  rejoicing  which 
raised  new  bitterness  in  the  Hebrew  mind  (Lam.  iv. 
21-22;  Ezek.  xxxv.  3-15;  Obad.  10-16).  Edomites 
seized  the  territory  of  southern  Judah,  including  the 
region  about  Hebron,  to  which  the  name  of  Idumea 
was  given,  bearing  witness  to  the  fact.  A  con- 
tributing cause  for  this  northward  movement  was 
doubtless  the  pressure  exerted  upon  Edom  by  the 
Nabataean  wave  of  migration  from  Arabia  (see 
Arabia,  III).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Edomites  maintained  their  hold  upon  the  district 
and  even  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  they  appear  to  have  been  just  before 
the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  after  which  the 
strength  of  the  Jews  probably  restricted  them  to  the 
south.  Judas  the  Maccabee  fought  them  (I  Mace. 
V.  3,  65)  and  finally  drove  them  from  Jewish  terri- 
tory. John  Hyrcanus  carried  operations  into  their 
own  country,  conquered  them,  and  compelled  them 
(c.  109)  to  adopt  Jewish  rites  and  religion  (Josephus, 
Ant,,  XIII.  ix.  1,  XV.  vii.  9;  War,  I.  ii.  6,  III. 
iii.  5),  Idumea  becoming  fully  recognized  as  Jewish 
territory.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
amalgamated  with  the  Jews,  lost  their  national 
identity,  and  added  one  more  strain  to  the  much- 
mixed  blood  of  the  Jews.  The  people  of  South  Judah 
not  only  gave  the  dynasty  of  Herod  (see  Herod 
AND  His  Family),  but  took  part  in  the  final  revolt 
of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  and  suffered  with 
them  in  the  catastrophe.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Buhl,  Geachichte  der  Edomiter,  Leipsio, 
1893;  W.  Libbey  and  F.  E.  Hoskinii,  The  Jordan  Vallev 
and  Petra,  New  York,  1905;  Schrader,  KAT,  i.  passim; 
F.  Baetbjsen,  Beitr&oe  tur  aemUuchen  RelioionaoeKhictUe, 
pp.  10  sqq.,  Berlin,  1889;  £.  H.  Palmer,  Desert  of  ihs 
Exodu9,  429  aqq..  Cambridge.  1871;  E.  Htill,  Mount  Seir, 
etc.,  pp.  85  aqq.,  London,  1885;  J.  F.  McOurdy,  History, 
Prophecy  and  the  MonumenU,  3  vols.,  New  York,  1894, 
1896;  E.  Meyer,  Entatdiung  dee  Judentume,  pp.  114  aqq.. 
Halle.  1896;  E.  Robinson.  Reeearchee,  ii.  117  sqq.,  168  aqq., 
London.  1841-43;  A.  Musi],  Arabia  Pelrcea,  ii.,  Edom, 
Vienna,  1908. 

EDSALL,  SAMUEL  COOK:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Minnesota;  b.  at  Dixon,  111.,  Mar. 
4,  1860.  He  studied  at  Racine  College  (B.A.,  1882) 
and  practised  law  until  1888,  when  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago.  In  1889  he  founded  St.  Peter's,  Chicago, 
of  which  he  was  rector  until  1899,  when  he  was 
consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  North  Dakota. 
In  1901  he  was  translated  to  Minnesota  as  coadjutor 
to  Bishop  H.  B.  Whipple,  and  within  the  year,  on 
the  death  of  the  aged  bishop,  assumed  full  control 
of  the  diocese. 

EDUCATION:  See  Theological  Education; 
also  the  articles  on  the  various  countries  for  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  and  popular  educa- 
tion. For  education  among  the  Hebrews,  see 
Family  and  Marriage  Relations,  Hebrew,  {  15. 

EDWARD  (EADWARD),  SAINT,  THE  CON- 
FESSOR:   King  of  England  1042-66;   b.  at  Islip 
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(5  m.  n.  of  Oxford)  c.  1003;  d.  at  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, Jan.  5,  1066.  He  was  a  son  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready  (king  979-1016)  and  nephew  of  Edward 
the  Martyr  (see  Dunstan,  Saint).  As  a  child  he  was 
sent  to  Normandy,  his  mother's  country,  and  there 
he  was  brought  up  and  lived,  while  the  Danes, 
Canute  and  his  sons,  ruled  England  (1016-42). 
The  desire  of  the  English  to  restore  the  kings  of 
their  own  race  made  Edward  the  general  choice  to 
succeed  Hardicanute  in  1042,  and  he  was  crowned 
at  Winchester  on  Easter  day,  Apr.  3, 1043.  As  king 
the  best  that  can  be  said  for  him  is  that  he  meant 
well;  he  was  indolent  and  willingly  left  royal  duties 
to  others.  The  great  earls  really  ruled  England 
and  their  jealousies  and  intrigues  were  productive 
of  disorder.  Edward  preferred  his  Norman  friends 
to  Englishmen  and  appointed  his  favorites  in  Church 
and  State.  The  Normans,  however,  were  superior 
to  the  English  in  arts  and  learning,  and  one  result 
was  a  closer  connection  between  the  English  Church 
and  continental  Christendom.  English  represent- 
atives api>eared  at  papal  synods  and  visited  Rome 
(1050).  Simony  was  scandalously  prevalent.  Ed- 
ward gave  much  to  monasteries.  Between  1051 
and  1061  he  rebuilt  the  monastery  of  Thomey 
(Westminster),  west  of  London  and  near  his  palace, 
and  then  he  erected  a  new  church,  which  was  the 
first  church  in  England  of  the  Norman  Romanesque 
style,  and  became  the  king's  burial-place  nine  days 
after  its  consecration.  Miracles  were  soon  believed 
to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb;  and  a  mass  of  legend 
gathered  about  Edward's  name,  attributing  to  him 
visions  and  gifts  of  healing  even  before  he  became 
king.    He  was  canonized  by  Alexander  III.  in  1161. 

Biblioorapht:  Sources:  The  Vita  by  Aired  or  Elred  (d. 
1166)  with  other  material  and  prefatory  comment  is  in 
ASB,  Jan.,  i.  290-304,  and  part  of  this  is  in  MPL,  cxcv. 
737-790;  the  Livet  of  Edward  the  Confeuor,  ed.  H.  R. 
Luard  for  the  RoUa  Seriea,  no.  3,  Liondon,  1868,  contains 
several  works  of  primary  importance;  other  material  may 
be  found  in  Chronidea  of  the  Reign*  of  Edward  I,  and  II., 
ed.  W.  Stubbs  for  the  RoUa  Seriea,  no.  76,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1882-83;  and  Matthew  of  Paris,  Chronica  majora,  ed.  H.  R. 
Luard  for  RoUa  Seriea,  no.  57,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1872.  The  best 
modem  book  is  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hiat.  of  (he  Norman  Con- 
queat,  vol.  ii.,  Oxford,  1879.  Further  material  is  in  Lyfe 
of  Saynt  Edwarde,  London,  1533;  J.  Porter,  Life  of  St. 
Edward,  King  and  Confeaaor,  ib.  1710;  J.  R.  Green,  The 
Conqueat  of  England,  760-1071,  2  vols.,  ib.  1889;  F.  Lie- 
bermann,  Ueber  die  legea  Edwardi  Confeaaoria,  Halle,  1896; 
J.  H.  Ramsay,  The  Foundationa  of  England,  ,  .  .  B.C.  65- 
A.D.  1154,  2  vols.,  London,  1898;  W.  Hunt.  The  Engliah 
Church  .  .  .  {597-1066),  ib.  1899;  DNB,  xvu.  7-14;  and, 
in  general,  the  works  on  the  history  of  the  period. 

EDWARDS,  ALFRED  GEORGE:  Church  of  Eng- 
land bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  b.  at  Llanymowddwy 
(38  m.  w.  of  Shrewsbury),  Wales,  Nov.  2,  1848. 
He  studied  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1874), 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1875.  He  was  curate 
of  Ilandingat,  warden  and  headmaster  of  the 
college  of  Llandovery  1875-85,  and  vicar  and 
rural  dean  of  Carmarthen,  as  well  as  chaplain 
and  private  secretary  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
1885-89.  In  1889  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  He  was  select  preacher  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  in  1891  and  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  1895-96. 

EDWARDS,  BELA  BATES:  American  theo- 
logian;   b.  at  Southampton,  Mass.,  July  4,  1802; 


d.  at  Athens,  Ga.,  Apr.  20, 1852.  He  was  graduated 
at  Amherst  in  1824  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  m  1830.  From  1828  to  1833  he  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  American  Education 
Society.  In  1837  he  was  ordained  and  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, succeeding  Moses  Stuart  as  professor  of  Bib- 
lical literature  eleven  years  later.  In  1846,  in  con- 
sequence of  enfeebled  health,  he  made  an  extended 
tour  of  Europe,  visiting  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy;  and  five  years  later  he  was  again  com- 
pelled to  absent  himself  from  Andover,  and  spend 
the  winter  in  the  South.  Edwards  originated  and 
planned  many  philanthropic  institutions,  among 
others,  that  which  has  resulted  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Library  at  Boston.  He  was  likewise  active 
in  editorial  work,  and  in  1833  established  Tht 
American  Quarterly  Observer,  took  the  sole  care  of  it 
for  three  years,  and  then  merged  it  with  Ths 
American  Biblical  Repository,  which  he  edited  from 
1835  to  1838.  In  1844,  together  with  E.  A.  Park, 
he  established  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  remained 
its  editor-in-chief  until  1852.  Mainly  through  his 
influence  The  Biblical  Repository,  then  published 
in  New  York,  was  merged  with  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  in  1851.  To  all  these  periodicals  he  contrib- 
uted numerous  articles  and  reviews.  In  addition  to 
several  educational  books,  he  wrote  The  Missionary 
Gazetteer  (Boston,  1832),  and  The  Biography  of 
Self'TaugfU  Men  (1832),  besides  editing  the  Memoir 
of  Henry  Martyn  (1831).  A  selection  of  his  ser- 
mons and  addresses  was  published  with  a  memoir 
of  the  author  by  E.  A.  Park  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1853). 

Biblxographt:  Besides  the  Memoir  by  Park,  ut  sup.,  con- 
sult: W.  B.  Sprasue,  Annala  of  the  American  Pulpit,  ii. 
735-743.  New  York,  1859;  L.  Woods,  Hiatory  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  Boston,  1884. 

EDWARDS,  JOHN:  English  Calvinist;  b.  at 
Hertford  Feb.  26,  1637;  d.  at  Cambridge  Apr.  16, 
1716.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1657,  M.A.,  1661,  D.D.,  1699).  In  1664  he 
took  charge  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  but  a 
few  years  later  had  to  give  up  his  work  on  account 
of  his  Calvinistic  views.  After  having  had  several 
charges  elsewhere  he  retired  from  the  ministry  in 
1687,  to  devote  himself  to  authorship,  and  returned 
to  Cambridge  in  1697,  apparently  for  the  use  of  the 
library.  Though  overestimated  by  his  contem- 
poraries, some  of  them  calling  him  the  St.  Paul,  or 
the  St.  Augustine,  or  the  Calvin  of  his  age,  still  he 
deserves  high  rank  as  a  Calvinist  theologian.  Of 
the  forty  or  more  works  that  he  published  may  be 
mentioned  The  Socinian  Creed  (London,  1697); 
The  Preacher  (3  vols.,  1706-07);  Theohgia  refor- 
mata  (2  vols.,  1713). 

BiBLXoaRAPznr:  Biographia  Britanniea;  DNB,  xvii.  121— 
123  (contains  full  list  of  Edwards'  works). 

EDWARDS,  JONATHAN  (THE  ELDER):    The 

founder  of  the  New  England  theology  as  a  distinct 

type  of  doctrine,  considered  by  many  the  greatest 

theologian  America  has  produced;    b.  at  Windsor 

Farms  (now  East  Windsor),  0>nn.,  Oct. 

Ancestry.    5,  1703;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Mar. 

22,  1758.    His  father.   Rev.  Timothy 

Edwards,  was  bom  at  Hartford,  in  May,  1669,  was 

graduated  with    honor  at   Harvard  in  1691,  and 
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was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Windsor  Fanns,  in  1694.  He  remained  pastor 
of  this  church  more  than  sixty-three  years,  and 
died  Jan.  27,  1758.  The  mother  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards was  Esther  Stoddard,  daughter  of  Solomon 
Stoddard,  who  from  1672  to  1729  was  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Northampton,  Mass. 
She  was  a  woman  of  queenly  presence  and  admirable 
character,  was  bom  in  1672,  married  in  1694,  be- 
came the  mother  of  eleven  children,  and  died  in  1770. 
In  his  eariy  years  Jonathan  Edwards  was  instructed 
chiefly  at  home.  He  began  the  study  of  Latin  at  the 
age  of  six,  and  before  he  was  thirteen  had  acquired 
a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
In  his  childhood  he  was  taught  to  think  with  his  pen 
in  hand,  and  thus  learned  to  think  definitely,  and 
to  express  his  thoughts  clearly.  When 
Early  he  was  about  nine  he  wrote  an  inter- 
Studies,  esting  letter  on  materialiBm,  and  when 
College,  he  was  about  twelve  he  wrote  some 
remarkable  papers  on  questions  in 
natural  philosophy.  One  month  before  he  was 
thirteen  he  entered  Yale  College,  and  was  graduated, 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  in  1720.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  one  of  his  college  studies  was 
Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding.  Not  long 
before  his  death,  he  remarked  to  certain  friends  that 
he  was  beyond  expression  entertained  and  pleased 
with  this  book  when  he  read  it  in  his  youth  at  col- 
lege; that  he  "  was  as  much  engaged,  and  had  more 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  studying  it,  than  the 
most  greedy  miser  in  gathering  up  handfuls  of  silver 
and  gold  from  some  new-discovered  treasure.'' 

As  a  child,  his  sensibilities  were  often  aroused 
by  the  truths  of  religion.     He  united  with  the 
Church,  probably  at  East  Windsor,  about  the  time 
of  his  graduation  at  college.     After  graduation  he 
pursued    his    theological    studies    for 
Theological  nearly  two  years  in  New  Haven.     He 
Studies,     was  *'  approbated  "  as  a  preacher  in 
Eariy       June  or  July   1722,   several  months 
Putorate.    before  he  was  nineteen.    From  Aug., 
1722,  until  Apr.,  1723,  he  preached  to 
a  small  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  City. 
From  1724  to  1726  he  was  tutor  at  Yale.     On  Feb. 
15,  1727,  when  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  was 
ordained  as  colleague  with  his  grandfather,  Solomon 
Stoddard,  and  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Northampton,  Mass.    On  July  27  of  that  year 
he  married  Sarah  Pierpont,  daughter  of  Rev.  James 
Pierpont  of  New  Haven.    At  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, she  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age, 
was  distinguished  by  her  graceful  and  expressive 
features,  her  vigorous  mind,  fine  culture,  and  fervent 
piety.     During  her  married  life  she  relieved  her 
husband  of  many  burdens  which  are  commonly 
laid  upon  a  parish  minister,  and  thus  enabled  him 
to  pursue  his  studies  with  comparatively  few  in- 
terruptions.   As   a    youthful    preacher    Edwards 
was  eminent  for  his  weighty  thought  and  fervid 
utterance.     His  voice  was  not  commanding,   his 
gestures  were  few,  but  many  of  his  sermons  were 
overwhelming.    He  wrote  some  of  them  in  full. 
Often  he  spoke  extempore,  oftener  from  brief  but 
suggestive  notes.    The  traditions  relating  to  their 
power  and  influence  appear  well-nigh  fabulous. 
IV.- 


« 


In   1734-35    there  occurred    in    his    parish    a 
great  awakening  **  of  religious  feeling;  in  1740-41 
occurred     another,     which    extended 
The  Great  through  a  large  part  of  New  England 
Awakening,  (see    Revivals    of    Religion).    At 
Ejected  at  this  time  he  became  associated  with 
Korthamp-  George     Whitefield      (q.v.).     During 
ton.        these  exciting  scenes,  Edwards  man- 
ifested   the    rare    comprehensiveness 
of  his  mind.    He  did  not  favor  the  extravagances 
attending  the   new   measures   of   the   revivalists. 
He  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  American 
clergyman  to  promote  the  doctrinal  purity,  at  the 
same  time  quickening  the  zeal,  of  the  churches.     In 
process  of  time  he  became  convinced  that  his  grand- 
father, Solomon  Stoddard,  was  wrong  in  permitting 
unconverted  persons  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.    A  prolonged  controversy  with  the  North- 
ampton church  followed,  and  Edwards  was  ejected 
in  1750  from  the  pastorate  which  he  had  adorned 
for  more  than  twenty-three  years. 

In  Aug.,  1751,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
small  Congregational  church  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
and  missionary  of  the  Housatonic  Indians  at  that 
place  whom  he  served  with  fidelity. 
At  Stock-    On   Sept.   26,    1757,   he  was  elected 
bridge,      president  of  the  college  at  Princeton, 
President  of  N.  J.    He  was  reluctant  to  accept  the 
Princeton,   office,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  others,  and  was  dismissed  from  his 
Stockbridge  pastorate  Jan.  4,  1758.    He  spent  a 
part  of  January  and  all  of  February  at  Princeton, 
p>erforming  some  duties  at  the  college,  but  was  not 
inaugurated  until  Feb.  16,  1758.     One  week  after 
his  inauguration  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small- 
pox.   After  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  inoculation 
had  nearly  subsided,  a  secondary  fever  supervened, 
and  he  died  five  weeks  after  his  inauguration. 

The  more  important  works  of  Prebident  Edwards 
are  the  following:  A  Divine  and  Supernatural  Light 
Imparted  to  the  Soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Boston, 
1734),  a  sermon  noted  for  its  spiritual  philosophy; 
the  hearers  of  it  at  Northampton  requested  it  for 
the  press;  A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  Surprising 
Work  of  God  in  the  Conversion  of  many  Hundred 
Souls  in  Northampton,  etc,  (Boston  and  London, 
1737);  Five  Discourses  on  Justification  by  Faith 
(Boston,  1738);  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry 
God  (Boston,  1741),  one  of  his  most  terrific  ser- 
mons; frequently  republished;  se- 
Works.  verely  criticized  by  some  who  fail  to 
regard  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  preached;  Distinguish- 
ing Marks  of  a  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (1741); 
Some  Thoughts  concerning  the  Present  Revival  of 
Religion  in  New-England  (1742);  A  Treatise  con- 
cerning Religious  Affections  (1746),  one  of  his  most 
spiritual  and  analytical  works;  An  Humble  Attempt 
to  promote  Explicit  Agreement  and  Visible  Union  of 
God*s  People  in  Extraordinary  Prayer  (1747);  An 
Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Late  Reverend  Mr,  David 
Brainerd  .  .  .  chiefly  taken  from  his  own  Diary 
(1749);  An  Humble  Inquiry  into  the  Rules  of  the 
Word  of  God,  concerning  the  Qualifications  requisite 
to  a  Complete  Standing  and  full  Communion  in  the 
Visible  Christian  Church   (1749).    His  more  im* 
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portant  works  were  published  after  he  had  left  his 
first  pastorate,  some  of  them  not  until  after  his 
death,  viz.:  A  Careful  and  Strict  Enquiry  into  the 
Modem  Prevailing  Notions  of  that  Freedom  of  Will 
which  is  Supposed  to  he  Essential  to  Moral  Agency 
(1754);  The  Great  Christian  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin  Defended  (1758);  History  of  Redemption  (1772); 
Dissertation  concerning  the  End  for  which  God  created 
the  World,  and  Dissertation  concerning  the  Nature 
of  True  Virtue  (1788). 

The  published  works  of  President  Edwards  were 
printed  in  eight  volumes,  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
1808-09  (reprinted,  New  York).  A  larger  edition 
of  his  writings,  in  ten  volumes,  including  a  new 
memoir  and  much  new  material,  was  published  at 
New  York,  in  1829,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sereno  Edwards 
Dwight.         (Edwards  A.  PARKf)  F.  H.  Foster. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  life  has  been  written  !by  S.  Hopkins, 
Boston.  1766;  J.  Hawksley,  London,  1815;  S.  E.  Dwight. 
1820  ut  sup.;  J.  Iveraoh,  in  T*he  Evano^ieal  Sueeeuiont 
Edinbuigh,  1882;  A.  V.  G.  Allen.  Boston.  1889;  H.  N. 
Gardiner,  ib.  1901;  and  W.  Walker,  in  Ten  New  Eng- 
land Leadere,  pp.  217  sqq..  New  York,  1901.  Consult 
further:  J.  Sparks,  The  Library  of  American  Biography, 
vol.  viii.,  10  Tols..  New  York.  1848-51;  W.  B.  Sprague, 
Annate  of  the  American  Pulpit,  i.  329-336.  ib.  1859;  H. 
M.  Dexter.  The  Congregalionaliem  of  the  Laet  Three  Hun" 
dred  Yeare  ae  eeen  in  He  Literature,  ib.  1880;  G.  P.  Fisher, 
Diecueeiona  in  Hietory  and  Theology,  ib.  1880;  J.  A. 
Stoughton.  Wineor  Farmee,  Hartford.  1883;  W.  Walker. 
Creede  and  Platforma  of  Congreif<Monaliem,  pp.  283-285, 
New  York,  1893;  idem,  in  American  Church  Hietory 
Seriee,  vol.  iii.  passim,  ib.  1894;  A.  E.  Dunning,  Congre- 
gationalieie  in  America,  passim,  ib.  1894;  £.  C.  Smyth, 
in  Proceedinge  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  1895, 
pp.  212-236;  L.  W.  Bacon,  The  CongrtgationalieU,  pas- 
sim. New  York.  1904;  Jonathan  Edvoarde  Bicentenary, 
Memorial  Volume  of  the  Proceedinge  of  the  Andover  Cele- 
braHon,  Odt.  1903,  Andover,  1904;  I.  W.  Riley.  American 
Philoeophy;  the  early  Sehoole,  pp.  126-191,  New  York, 
1907;  F.  H.  Foster.  New  England  Theology,  Chicago,  1907. 

EDWARDS,    JONATHAN     (THE    YOUNGER): 

Second  son  and  ninth  child  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
the  Elder;  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  May  26, 
1745;  d.  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  1801.  As 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Princeton 
College,  he  is  often  called  "  Dr."  Edwards,  while 
his  father  (who  was  not  a  doctor  of  divinity)  is 
distinguished  as  "  President "  Edwards.  He  en- 
tered the  grammar-school  at  Princeton  in  Feb.,  1760, 

and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
Studies  lege  in  1765.  He  became  a  member  of 
and  First  the  Church  in  1763,  studied  theology 
Pastorate,   with  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy  (q.v.)  1765- 

1766,  and  was  "  approbated "  as  a 
preacher  in  Oct.,  1766,  by  the  Litchfield  Coimty 
Association  in  Connecticut.  He  was  indefatigably 
diligent  while  at  college,  served  as  tutor,  1767-69, 
and  received  an  appointment  (which  he  declined) 
to  a  professorship  of  languages  and  logic  in  the 
college.  On  Jan.  5,  1769,  he  was  ordained  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Society  of  White  Haven,  in  the  town  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  He  remained  in  this  office 
more  than  twenty-six  years.  Several  members  of 
his  church  were  advocates  of  the  Half-way  Cove- 
nant (q.v.),  which  he  opposed.  His  pastorate  was 
also  disturbed  by  the  spiritual  reaction  which  had 
followed  the  "  Great  Awakening  "  (see  Revtvalb 
OP  Religion)  in  1740-42,  and  by  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  the  Revolutionary  War.    The  result 


was  his  dismission  from  his  pastorate  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1795. 

In  Jan.,  1796,  he  was^installed  pastor  of  the  church 

in  Colebrook,  ConiL     In  May,  1799,  he  was  elected 

president  of  Union  College,  Scheneo- 

Pastor  at    tady,  N.  Y.    As  he  had  declined  a 

Colebrook  professorship  at  Princeton,  so  he  was 

and        prompted  to  decline  the  presidency  of 

President    Union    College.     He    applied    to    an 

of  Union    ecclesiastical  council  for  advice:    the 

College,     advice  was  in  favor  of  his  removal. 

He  was  therefore  dismissed  in  June, 

and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  presidency  in  July, 

1799.     He  discharged  his  duties  with  his  accustomed 

fidelity.     His  reputation  as  a  philosopher  gave  him 

an  imcommon  influence  over  his  pupils,  and  his 

skill  as  a  teacher  heightened  his  reputation  as  a 

philosopher.     He  remained  in  this  office,  however, 

but  a  short  time.    About  the  middle  of  July,  1801, 

he  was  attacked  by  an  intermittent  fever,  and  dicxi 

Aug.  1. 

As  a  theological  teacher  Dr.  Edwards  was  emi- 
nently successful.  He  prepared  certain  of  his 
father's  writings  for  the  press,  and,  while  at  Cole- 
brook, published  A  Dissertation  con- 
Works.  ceming  Liberty  and  Necessity ,  in  Reply 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  West  (Worcester, 
1797).  Besides  a  large  number  of  articles  in  The 
New  York  Theological  Magazine,  over  the  signa- 
tures "  I  "  and  "  O,"  he  published  many  sermons, 
among  them  one  on  The  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of 
the  Slave4rade  (New  Haven,  1791;  Dr.  Edwairds, 
like  lus  friend  Samuel  Hopkins,  was  an  early  oppo- 
nent of  the  slave  system).  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  discourses  are  the  three  On  the  Necessity  of  the 
Atonement,  and  its  Consistency  vriih  Free  Grace  in 
Forgiveness,  "  preached  before  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  and  a  large  number  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  during 
their  sessions  at  New  Haven,  in  Oct.,  1785,  and 
published  by  request  the  same  year."  They  have 
been  frequently  republished  and  form  the  basis  of 
that  theory  of  the  atonement  sometimes  called  the 
"  Edwardean  theory,"  commonly  adopted  by  the 
"  New  England  school  of  divines."  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  was  a  volume  entitled  The  Salva- 
tion of  all  Men  strictly  Examined,  and  the  Endless 
Pimishment  of  those  who  Die  Impenitent,  Argued  and 
Defended  against  the  Reasonings  of  Dr.  Chauncey  in 
his  Book  Entitled  "  The  Salvation  of  aU  Men  "  (1790). 
In  1788  he  published  a  paper  entitled  Observations 
on  the  Language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians,  in 
which  the  Extent  of  that  Language  in  North  America 
is  Shown,  its  Genius  Grammatically  Traced,  and 
Some  of  its  Peculiarities,  and  Some  Instances  of 
Analogy  between  that  and  the  Hebrew,  are  Pointed 
out.  This  was  "  communicated  to  the  Connecticut 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  published  at  the 
request  of  the  Society." 

Nearly  all  of  Dr.  Edwards'  published  writings 
were  collected  and  reprinted,  with  a  Memoir,  by 
Tryon  Edwards,  a  descendant  (Boston,  1842). 

(Edwards  A.  ParkI.)    F.   H.  Fobteb. 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  Memoir  by  Tryon  Edwurda, 
ut  sup.,  consult:  Connecticui  Evangelieal  Magaaine,  July, 
1809;  W.  B.  Sprague.  AnnaU  of  the  American  Puljrit,  i. 
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053-660.  New  York.  1850;  J.  A.  Stoughton.  Wituor 
Farmn,  Hartford.  1883;  W.  Walker.  CrtedM  and  Plat- 
forma  of  CononoaHonaliam,  pp.  529-^530,  New  York.  1803; 
idem,  in  American  Chtaxh  HiMtory  Seriei^  iii. 203-290,  ib. 
1894;  L.  W.  Bacon.  The  ConyreoafMrna/Mte.  paaaim.  ib. 
1004:  F.  H.  Foster.  New  England  Theology,  Chicaeo,  1007. 

EDWARDS,  JUSTIN:  American  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  Apr.  25,  17S7; 
d.  at  Bath  Alum  Springs,  Va.,  July  24,  1853.  He 
was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1810  and 
studied  one  year  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  ordained  Dec.  2,  1812  and  preached  in 
Andover  1812-27.  In  1821  he  became  the  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  New  England  Tract  So- 
ciety. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  in  1825, 
and  as  its  secretary  from  1829  to  1836  he  traveled 
and  lectured  extensively  in  the  interest  of  temper- 
ance reform.  From  1836  to  1842  he  was  president 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  secretary  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Sabbath  Union,  and  imtil  1849  he  worked 
for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  he  had  for- 
merly done  for  the  cause  of  temperance.  He  pub- 
lished numerous  sermons  and  tracts,  including  a 
SabbcUh  Manual  (New  York,  1845),  and  a  Tem- 
perance Manttal  (1847).  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  at  Andover  in  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
pendious Bible  commentary,  which  was  left  un- 
finished. 

BxBUoaRAPHT:  W.   B.   Sprague,   Annale  of  the  Amierican 
Pidjni,  ii.  572-^585.  New  York,  1850. 

EDWm  (EADWINE):  King  of  Northumbria; 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England  and  an  earnest  champion  of  Christianity; 
b.  585;  slain  in  battle  at  Heathfield  (probably 
Hatfield  Chase,  7  m.  n.e.  of  Doncaster,  Yorkshire) 
Oct.  12,  633.  He  was  bom  a  heathen,  son  of  EUa, 
king  of  Deira,  who  died  when  Edwin  was  three 
yeara  old,  whereupon  the  Bemician  king,  Ethelric, 
seized  his  kingdom.  Edwin,  during  his  boyhood 
and  eariy  manhood,  was  a  wanderer,  often  in  dan- 
ger from  the  unrelenting  pursuit  of  Ethelric  and  his 
son,  Ethelfrid.  In  616  or  617  he  was  at  the  court 
of  Redwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  may  have  met 
there  with  the  Roman  missionary  Paulinus  (q.v.). 
Redwald  refused  to  deliver  him  up  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Northumbrian  king,  attacked  the  latter,  and 
defeated  and  slew  him.  Edwin  now  regained  his 
kingdom.  He  established  his  capital  at  York  and 
extended  his  dominions  northward  to  the  city  which 
bears  his  name  (Edinburgh),  westward  to  the  is- 
lands of  Anglesea  and  Man,  and  southward  over 
an  fjigland  with  the  exception  of  Kent,  with  which 
he  was  in  alliance.  In  625  he  married  Ethelbui^, 
princess  of  Kent,  a  Christian,  and  thus  Paulinus 
gained  admission  to  his  court.  For  the  story  of 
Edwin's  conversion  see  Paulinus  op  York.  The 
king's  greatness  of  mind  is  evident  in  his  tolera- 
tion of  his  wife's  religion,  in  his  reluctance  to  accept 
it  himself  without  due  deliberation  and  conviction, 
and  in  his  conduct  when  once  the  decision  was  made. 
His  first  step  was  to  announce  his  resolve  to  his 
witan  and  to  ask  if  they  would  be  baptized  with 
him.  The  head  priest  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  give  an  affirmative  answer,  saying  his  service 
of  the  old  gods  had  profited  him  nothing.    After 


a  noble  had  spoken  in  favor  of  a  trial  of  the  new 

religion,  the  others  gave  their  assent  and  the  priest 

led  the  way  in  desecrating  the  heathen  temples  and 

altars.    Edwin  gave  Paulinus  full  permission  to 

preach  and  baptize,  and  began  a  stone  chureh  at 

York.    He  persuaded  Eorpwald  of  East  Anglia  to 

become  a  Christian.    He  ruled  so  well,  says  Bede, 

that  a  woman  with  her  newborn  infant  could  cross 

his  realm  from  sea  to  sea  without  harm.     He  had 

cups  placed  beside  the  springs  along  the  highways 

for  the  use  of  travelers,  and  such  was  the  love  or  the 

fear  of  him  that  no  one  carried  them  away.     It  was 

an  evil  day  for  England  when  he  was  slain  by  Penda, 

the  heathen  king  of  Mereia,  with  the  help  of  the 

Britons  of  Wales,  who,  though  Christians,  could  not 

forget  the  old  animosity  against  the  Saxons. 

Biblioorapht:  Souroee  to  be  consulted  are:  Bede.  Hiei. 
ecd.,  ii.  5,  9-17.  20;  AngtoSaxon  Chronicle,  in  Monu- 
menla  hietorica  Britanniea,  ed.  H.  Petri  e,  J.  SharxM.  and 
T.  D.  Hardy,  London.  1848;  Nennius,  Eulogium  Bri- 
tannicB,  in  Monumenia  hietorica  BrUannica,  ut  sup.; 
Alouin.  Carmen  de  pontificilnte,  ed.  J.  Raine.  'in  Hielo- 
riane  of  York,  i.  349-398.  cf.  pp.  Ixi.-bcv..  London.  1870; 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Couneile,  i.  123,  iii.  83-86.  Con- 
sult: J.  R.  Green,  Making  of  England,  London.  1882; 
DNB,  xvi.  132-134. 

EDZARD,  EZRA.    See  Jews,  Missions  to  thb. 

BELLS,  MTROR:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Walker's  Prairie,  Wash.,  Oct.  7,  1843;  d.  near 
Union  City,  Wash.,  Jan.  4,  1907.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  in 
1866,  and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  in  1871. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Bois^  City,  Ida.,  1872-74,  and  after  1874  was  a 
nussionary  of  the  American  Missionary  Association 
among  the  Indians  at  Skokomish,  Wash.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Skokomish, 
after  1876,  and  supplied  several  churches  of  his 
denomination  in  Washington.  He  was  president  of 
the  Idaho  Bible  Society  1872-74,  clerk  ef  the  Con- 
gregational Association  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
1874-85,  and  superintendent  of  the  Washington 
ethnological  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago, 
in  1893.  In  theology  he  was  a  Congregationalist  of 
the  earlier  school.  He  furnished  collections  of 
words,  phrases,  and  sentences  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Chemakum  (1878),  Clallam  (1878), 
Twana  (1878),  Skwaksin  (1878),  Lower  Chehali 
(1882),  Upper  Chehali  (1885),  and  Chinook  Jargon 
(1888),  and  wrote  Ttoana  Indiana  of  Washington 
Territory,  in  United  Stales  Geographical  and  Geo- 
logical  Survey  (Washington,  1877);  Hymns  in 
Chinook  Jargon  Language  (Portland,  Ore.,  1878); 
History  of  the  Congregational  Association  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  (1881);  History  of  Indian  Missions 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  (Philadelphia,  1882);  Ten  Years 
at  Skokomish  (Boston,  1886);  Tujana,  Clallam,  and 
Chemakum  Indians  of  the  State  of  Washington 
(Washington,  1887);  Father  Sells  (Boston,  1894); 
and  Reply  to  Prof,  E.  O.  Bourne  on  the  Whilr 
man  Question  (Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  1902). 

EGBERT,  SAHVT:  Eariy  English  saint;  b.  of 
noble  lineage  in  Northumbria  639;  d.  at  lona 
Easter  day,  Apr.  24,  729.  In  his  youth  he  went  to 
Ireland  for  study,  accompanied  by  Ceadda  (q.v.) 
and  others.  Seized  by  the  plague  in  664,  he  vowed 
that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  never  return  to 
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Britain,  would  recite  the  Psalter  daily,  and  would 
fast  a  day  and  a  night  every  week.  This  vow  he 
kept  faithfully  and  added  to  it  new  austerities.  He 
became  a  priest,  renowned  for  humility,  kindness, 
and  learning.  He  desired  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  tribes  on  the  continent  from  whom  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  of  Britain  had  sprung,  gathered  a  com- 
pany, and  set  sail  (686  or  687);  but,  warned  by 
visions,  as  he  supposed,  and  driven  back  by  a  storm, 
he  returned  to  Ireland.  His  interest  continued, 
however,  and  about  690  he  sent  an  Englishman, 
Witbert,  on  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  the  Fris- 
ians, and  in  692  he  despatched  Willibrord  (q.v.) 
and  his  company.  He  cUd  much  to  persuade  the 
Irish  to  conform  to  Rome  in  regard  to  Easter  and 
the  tonsure,  and  in  716  went  to  lona  and  worked 
successfully  and  with  much  tact  for  the  same  end 
there  and  on  the  mainland  of   Scotland. 

Biblioorapht:  Bede,  Hi§t.  eccL,  in.  4,  27.  iv.  3,  v.  0,  10, 
22.  23;  A8B,  April,  iii.  313-315.  cf.  097;  Rettberg,  KD, 
ii.  513;  W.  F.  Skene.  CeUic  Scottand,  ii.  278-282.  Edin- 
burgh.  1880;  DCB,  ii.  49  aqq.;  DNB,  zyii.  146  sqq.; 
Hauck.  KD,  i.  416-417. 

EGBERT  OF  YORK:  First  archbishop  of  York; 
d.  at  York  Nov.  19,  766.  He  was  of  royal  family 
and  a  brother  of  Edbert,  king  of  Northumbria  737- 
758.  His  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  the 
monastery  of  Hexham;  then  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  learned  the  Roman  usages  and  was  or- 
dained deacon.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bede, 
who  wrote  him  a  letter  (in  Plunmier's  Bede,  i.  405- 
423)  when  he  was  made  bishop  of  York.  He  re- 
ceived the  pallium  from  Pope  Gregory  III.  in  735 
and  thus  became  independent  of  Canterbury.  For 
his  great  learning  he  was  called  armarium  omnium 
Uberalium  artium.  His  greatest  achievement,  per- 
haps, was  the  founding  of  a  school  attached  to  his 
cathedral  church  and  the  training  of  competent 
teachers  for  it;  it  became  for  the  north  of  England 
what  Canterbury  was  for  the  south  and  among  its 
teachers  were  Egbert's  successor  Albert  (Ethel- 
bert),  and  the  great  pupil  of  the  latter,  Alcuin.  He 
esteemed  classical  learning,  promoted  grammatical 
study,  church  music,  and  the  recording  of  contem- 
porary history,  and  collected  a  library  highly 
praised  by  Alcuin  (q.v.).  The  latter  and  Egbert's 
anonymous  biographer  speak  of  his  admirable  quali- 
ties in  the  warmest  terms.  Boniface  applied  to  the 
influential  and  learned  archbishop  in  two  extant 
letters  (in  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  iii.  358- 
360,  388-390),  begging  him  to  use  his  influence  with 
Ethelbald,  the  powerful  king  of  Mercia,  asking  for 
certain  works  of  Bede's,  and  seeking  advice  in  a 
question  of  conscience.  Egbert's  replies  are,  un- 
fortunately, not  preserved.  He  was  buried  in  his 
church  in  York.  Several  works  of  Egbert's  are 
preserved,  but  not  in  original  form;  they  are  (1)  a 
dialogue  on  the  government  of  the  Church  and 
church  discipline  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  403-413); 
(2)  a  penitential  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  413- 
433);  (3)  a  pontifical  (ed.  W.  Greenwall,  Surtees 
Society  publications,  xxvii.,  Durham,  1863);  (4)  a 
work  De  jure  sacerdotali ;  (5)  the  De  remediis  peo- 
catorum  is  merely  a  section  of  the  larger  collection. 

H.  Hahn. 
BiBUooRAPBT.  Soutmb:  VOa  Aleuini  in  JafiFtf.    BRO,  vi.; 
Alcuin,    De    ponHfidbuB    et   minetU  Mclefia    Eboraetfh' 


•it.  in  MOH,  Poela,  i  (1881).  169-206,  tnuud.  in  J. 
Raine.  Historiane  of  the  Churdt  of  York,  i.  348-398,  cf. 
preface.  Ixi.-lxv.,  London,  1879;  Bede,  Epietola  ad  Eg- 
bertum  in  MPL,  xciv..and  in  Overa,  ed.  by  J.  Smith, 
pp.  207-226,  London,  1841;  Simeon  of  Durham,  Hiai. 
Dunelmenaie  eecUeieg,  ed.  by  T.  Arnold,  London,  1882, 
tranal.  in  J.  Stevenson,  Ckurth  Hietoriang  of  England,  v., 
London,  1855;  William  of  Mahnesbury.  De  retnu  geeUe 
regum  Anglorum  in  MOH,  Script.,  x  (1852).  449-484. 
transl.  in  J.  Stevenson,  as  above,  vol.  iv.,  London,  1855; 
Boniface.  Epietola  in  MOH,  EpUtolarum,  iii  (1891).  207 
aqq.  Consult  also  Faeti  Eboraoenaee,  ed.  by  W.  H.  Dixon, 
i.  94-100.  London.  1863;  DCB,  ii  (1880),  60-52;  H.  Hahn, 
Bonifae  und  Ltd,  pp.  189  sqq.,  Leipaie,  1883;  DNB,  zvii 
(1889),  147-148. 

EGEDE,  eg'e-de,  HAHS. 

Early  Life  (§  1). 

Settlements  in  Greenland  (§  2). 

Interest  in  Mission  to  Greenland  (S  3). 

Success  as  a  Missionary  ($  4). 

Royal  Support  Withdrawn  and  Restored  (§  5). 

Cloeing  Years  ((  6). 

Norwegian  apostle  of  Greenland;    b.  at  Tron- 
den&8,  a  village  on  the  island  of  Senjen  (n.w.  coast 
of  Norway),  Jan.  31,  1686;    d.  at  Stubbekjdbing 
(58  m.  s.w.  of  Copenhagen)  in  the  island  of  Falster, 
Denmark,    Nov.    5,    1758.     After   completing   his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  he  took 
charge,  about  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
I.  Early    of  the  Lutheran  parish  of  Vaagen,  one 
Life.        of  the  Lofoden  Islands,  and  soon  sifter- 
ward  married  Grertrude  Rask.     From 
his  brother-in-law,  a  whaler  of  Bergen,  he  learned 
that  the  southwestern  part  of  Greenland  was  in- 
habited by  heathen,  and  his  interest  in  them  was 
still  further  increased  by  reading  old  Norse  chron- 
icles. 

During  the  tenth  century  pagan  Northmen  had 
migrated  from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  and  had  driven 
back  the  aborigines,  who  were  called  Skr&Uingen; 
but  about  the  year  1000  Christianity  seems  to  h&ve 
taken    root    among    the    colonists. 
2.  Settle-    About    1348,    however,    the    ''  black 
ments  in     death,"    raging   throughout    Europe, 
Greenland,  severed  communication  with  the  kin^ 
dom,  and   the   aborigines  seized   the 
opportunity  to  destroy  one  settlement  after  another. 
For  some  sixty  years  the  Church  survived,  but  the 
year  1410  marks  the  cessation  of  all  authentic  re- 
ports concerning  the  colony  and  Church.     In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  sent  a  series  of  expeditions 
to  regain  the  province,  which  failed,  but  the  enthu- 
siasm awakened  in  Egede's  heart  and  his  hope  in  a 
higher  goal  were  destined  to  win  a  victory. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  high  and  low,  as  well  as 
of  his  nearest  kin,  he  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  he  was  called  to  go  to  these  poorest  of 
his  brethren,  but  the  bishops  of  Bergen  and  Trond- 
hjem,  before  whom  he  laid  his  '*  pro- 
3.  Interest  posal  for  the  conversion  and  enlight- 
in  Mission  enment  of  the  Greenlanders,''  recoiled 
to  Green-   from   the   difficulties,   and  even   the 
land.         missionary  college  founded  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1714  gave  him  faint  sympathy. 
In  1717  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  and  went,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year,  to  Beiigen  with  his 
wife  and  four  children.    There  he  not  only  tried 
to  interest  friends  in  his  plan  of  a  Greenland  misBicm 
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in  connection  with  commercial  enterprises,  but 
also  acquired  some  mechanical  and  techidcal  knowl- 
edge. In  the  spring  of  1719,  when  peace  was  made 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  northern  war,  Egede  went 
to  Copenhagen  to  see  King  Frederick  in  person. 
The  latter  acceded  to  his  plan,  but  his  assistance 
was  ineffectual,  and  Egede  perceived  that  he  him- 
self must  assume  the  entire  responsibility.  After 
repeated  disappointments  he  found  a  few  friends  in 
Bergen  and  dsewhere,  who  formed  with  him  a 
"  Greenland  Society  "  and  contributed  a  fund  which 
enabled  them  to  buy  the  ship  ''  Hope."  Shortly 
afterward  (1721)  the  missionary  college  notified 
him  that  the  king  sanctioned  the  intended  expe- 
dition and  appointed  Egede  missionary  and  leader 
with  a  salary  of  300  rix-doUars. 

On  May  3,  1721,  the  little  band  of  forty-six,  in- 
cluding Egede's  family,  left  Bergen;  on  June  12 
they  came  in  sight  of  Statenhuk,  the  southern  point 
of  Greenland;  and  on  July  3,  after  much  peril,  they 
reached  a  safe  haven  and  promising  site  for  their 
colony  on  the  western  coast.  The  natives,  who 
thronged  around  them,  but  soon  timidly  disap- 
peared, tiuned  out  to  be  Eskimos,  descendants  of 
those  who  had  destroyed  the  earlier  Icelandic  colo- 
nists. They  were  very  ignorant,  and  had  few 
religious  ideas,  while  their  unoiganic  language, 
with  no  relation  to  any  European  tongue,  presented 
a  serious  obstacle  to  missionary  en- 
4.  Success  deavor.    With  the  help  of  his  chil- 

as  a  His-   dren,    however,    who    quickly    made 

lionaxy.  friends  with  the  aborigines,  Egede 
gradually  mastered  their  language, 
into  which  he  soon  translated  the  catechism  of 
Luther.  He  was  indefatigable  in  visiting  his 
chaiges,  and  amid  privation  and  danger  he  became 
a  Greenlander  to  the  Greenlanders,  winning  the 
hearts  of  even  the  unfriendly  Angekoks  (sorcerers). 
In  his  first  colony  of  Godthaab  ("  Good  Hope  ") 
he  paid  special  attention  to  the  children;  and 
although  he  was,  perhaps,  too  scrupulous  with 
regard  to  adults  and  laid  too  strict  conditions  upon 
them,  he  gladly  baptized  boys  and  girls,  provided 
their  parents  also  welcomed  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  His  chief  obstacle  was  his  own  country- 
men, who  murmured  at  their  hard  lot  and  caused 
grave  scandal  to  the  natives  on  account  of  their  evil 
lives,  particulariy  after  the  government  had  trans- 
ported a  number  of  outcasts  after  his  arrival. 
He  was  cheered,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  eagerness  of  the  natives  to  accept 
Christianity.  In  1723  he  received  the  aid  of  his 
first  colleague,  Albert  Topp,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  establish  a  second  colony,  and  they  were 
80CH1  joined  by  two  others,  as  well  as  by  his  son  Paul 
and,  a  little  later  by  his  younger  son  Niels,  while  a 
few  years  afterward  a  native  assistant  was  added. 

In  1727  the  Bergen-Greenland  company  was  dis- 
solved, since  it  was  a  conmiercial  failure,  and  after 
the  dcokth  of  Frederick  IV.  a  second  blow  befell 
E^gede,  when,  in  1731,  the  king  commanded  that  the 
eolony  should  be  entirely  abandoned  as  financially 
miprofitable.  If,  however,  Egede  and  others  pre- 
ferred to  remain,  a  year's  provisions  should  be 
left  for  them.  Egede,  who  had  at  last  secured  a 
fiim  footing,  willin^y  yielded  to  the  importunity  of 


the  Greenlanders,  who  would  not  let  him  go,  and 

he  remained  with  the  few  courageous  souls  who 

braved  privation  and  danger.     At  this 

5.  Royal    crisis  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  was  then 

Support  at  Copenhagen,  prevailed  upon  Chris- 
Withdrawn  tian  VI.  to  renew  his  support  of  Egede 
and        and  to  give  him  a  public  testimony 

Restored,  of  acknowledgment  in  addition  to  grant- 
ing him  a  generous  subvention  and 
indorsing  his  plans  for  continuing  the  mission 
(April  4,  1733).  An  epidemic  of  smallpox  ravaged 
the  country  until  June,  1734.  The  victims  num- 
bered 3,000,  while  in  the  colony  of  Godthaab,  which 
contained  more  than  200  families,  all  the  Green- 
landers died  with  the  exception  of  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
Egede  stood  as  in  a  desert.  His  faithful  wife  suc- 
cumbed to  her  almost  superhuman  efforts  and  he 
himself,  broken  in  body  and  soul  determined  to 
entrust  the  stricken  land  to  the  more  robust  strength 
of  his  son  Paul  and  to  promote  the  work  of  his  life 
henceforth  from  a  more  quiet  spot. 

In  1736  he  returned  to  Copenhagen;  became  di- 
rector of  a  training-echool  for  missionaries  to  Green- 
land, and  in  1740  superintendent  of  the  mission 
work  there.  In  1747  he  retired  to  StubbekjObing 
and  henceforth  had  no  official  connection  with  mis- 
sion work  in  Greenland,  but  his  interest  continued 
and  his  son  Paul  was  a  noted  Greenland  scholar  and 
the  translator  of  the  New  Testament  into  its  lan- 
guage. J.  Belbheim. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  chief  souroee  are  Egede's  Omtt&ndelio 
Relation,  Copenhagen,  1738,  and  his  Diary  (in  Danish), 
ed.  E.  Sundt,  Ghristiania,  1860;  A.  G.  Rudelbach, 
ChriaUiehe  Biographieih  PP.  371-434,  Leipdc,  I860:  J. 
Olaf,  in  Sonntaos  Bibliothek,  vi.  2,  Bielefeld.  1853;  £.  M. 
Bliss,  Encyclopoedia  of  AftMiona,  i.  332-333,  New  York, 
1891  (2d  ed.  not  so  full). 

EGLI,  EMIL:  Swiss  theologian;  b.  at  Flaach 
(15  m.  n.n.e.  of  Zurich)  Jan.  9,  1848;  d.  in  Zurich 
Dec.  31,  1908.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  held  charges  in  its  canton,  became 
tutor  in  its  university  in  1880  and  later  full  pro- 
fessor of  church  history.  He  was  the  foremost 
Zwingli  scholar  of  his  time  and  made  remarkable 
contributions  to  Zwingliana  and  to  Zurich  refor- 
mation history,  e.g.,  Actenaammlung  zwr  Geschichte 
der  Zurcher  Reformation  in  den  Jahren  1619-16S3 
(Zurich,  1879);  Analeda  Reformaloria,  I.  Dohp- 
menu  und  AhhandLungen  zur  Geschichte  Zwinglia 
und  seiner  ZeU,  II.  Biographien:  Bibliander,  Ce- 
porm,  Johannes  Bullinger  (2  vols.,  1899-1901);  his 
editorship  of  Zwingliana,  the  semi-annual  publica- 
tion since  1897  of  the  Zwingli  Museum  in  Zurich; 
and  chiefly  since  1904,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Georg  Finsler,  of  the  probably  final  edition  of 
Zwingli's  Werke  (Berlin,  vol.  i.  completed  1905,  voL 
iL  1908:  vol.  iii.  was  to  begin  the  correspondence). 

EGINHARD.    See  Einhard. 

EGLIimS  (yon  Goetzen;  Lat.  Iconius),  RA- 
PHAEL: Swiss  theologian,  an  advocate  of  Cal- 
vin's doctrines  in  Hesse;  b.  at  Rtlssickon  (5  m.  s. 
of  Zurich)  Dec.  28,  1559;  d.  at  Marburg  Aug.  20, 
1622.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergjnoMui,  received 
instruction  in  Chur  and  Chiavenna,  studied  in 
Zurich,  then  under  Beza  in  Geneva,  and  under 
Grynsus  in  Basel    His  first  position  was  as  a 
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teacher  at  Sondrio  in  the  Valtelline,  whence,  in 
1586,  he  was  compelled  to  emigrate  on  account  of 
measures  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholics  against 
the  Evangelicals.  He  stayed  a  short  while  in 
Winterthur,  and  in  1688  went  to  Zurich,  where  he 
filled  various  positions,  at  last  that  of  professor  of 
the  New  Testament  and  archdeacon  at  the  minster. 
His  inclination  for  theosophy  and  alchemy  was 
disastrous,  for  the  latter  deranged  his  finances  so 
that  he  had  to  flee  from  Zurich  on  account  of  debt 
in  1601;  nevertheless  he  was  helped  by  his  friends, 
was  enabled  to  return,  and  accepted  a  call  of  the 
Landgrave  Maurice  to  Cassel.  Himself  a  friend  of 
alchemy,  the  landgrave  made  Eglinus  a  teacher 
in  the  court  school  there,  and  in  1606  appointed 
him  the  fourth  professor  of  theology  in  Marburg,  in 
1614  creating  hkn  also  court  preacher.  During  this 
Hessian  period  Eglinus  did  not  give  up  his  alchemis- 


tic  tastes,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  landgrave, 
with  whom  he  carried  on  a  lively  correspondence 
about  his  experiments.  These  interests  brought 
him  also  into  connection  with  the  Rosicnicians, 
for  whom  he  published  an  apology  in  1618.  In 
spite  of  his  occupation  with  these  side-issues  Eglinus 
had  no  little  influence  as  a  theologian,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  (Reformed)  Verbesserungspunkte 
(q.v.)  by  the  landgrave  occurred  during  his  stay 
in  Hesse,  and  he  gave  important  aid,  by  his  lit- 
erary work,  as  well  as  through  his  teaching,  in  es- 
tablishing the  Reformed  confession  in  that  land. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  W.  Stnieder,  Grundlage  zu  einer  heti- 
tchen  GeUhrtenr-  und  SckriftHeUer-Oeschichte,  iii.  299-318. 
GdttiiuceD,  1783  (contains  a  list  of  the  works  of  f^nus). 
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I.  Ancient  Esypt. 

1.  The  Land. 

The  Names  (§  1). 

Extent,    Boundaries    and    Divisions 

(§2). 
Climate  and  Products  (§  3). 

2.  The  People. 

Ethnology  and  T>iingiiiige  (§1). 
Customs  (S  2). 
Manufactures  (§  3). 
Officials  (S  4). 

3.  Chronology. 


EGYPT. 

4.  History. 

Conspectus  and  Sources  (§  1). 

Hyksos,  Pharaohs  and  their  Success- 
ors to  the  Exodus  (§  2). 

Exodus  to  the  Assyrian  Period  (§3). 

Period  of  Assyrian  Contact  (S  4). 

Babylonian  and  Later  Periods  ((  5). 
fi.  Religion. 

General  Features  (§1). 

Polytheism  Dominant  ((  2). 

Religious  Texts  (S3). 
6.  Exploration  and  Excavation. 


The  First  Period.  1708-1830  (  (1). 
Private  and  Tuscan-Prussian  Work. 

1832-50  ($  2). 
Mariette.  1851-81  (S  3). 
The     Recent    Period,   since    1881 

(§4). 
General  Results  (f  6). 
II.  Modem  Egypt. 

Statistics,    General    and    Religiotia 

(Jl). 
The  Orthodox  Greek  Church  ((  2). 

Other  Communions  ($  3). 


1.  The 
Names. 


L  Ancient  Egypt — 1.  The  Land:  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  AigyptoSf  which  is  a  possible, 
but  not  a  probable,  derivative  from 
one  of  the  native  names  of  Memphis; 
the  Semitic  names,  Hebrew,  Mufrainif 
Babylonian,  Mii^ri,  Assyrian,  Mu^vr,  all  go  back 
to  a  conmion  root.  The  etymology  of  both  sets  of 
names  is  uncertain.  The  native  name  was  Kernel 
{km-t),  "  black,"  in  reference  to  the  color  of  the 
arable  soil  when  contrasted  with  the  sand  and  rock 
which  border  it. 

Egypt  has  a  superficial  area  scarcely  equal  to  that 
of  Belgium;  shaped  like  a  fan  with  a  dispropor^ 
tionately  long  handle — ^the  Nile  valley,  which  avei> 
ages  only  about  ten  miles  in  width.  From  the 
dawn  of  its  history  it  was  divided  into 
2.  Bxtent,  two  parts,  indicated  in  the  title  of  the 
Bonndaries  kings,  "  lord  of  Upper  and  Lower 
and  Dlvi-  Egypt,"  the  point  of  division  being 
■ions.  somewhat  south  of  Cairo.  In  ancient 
times  each  of  these  parts  was  divided 
into  twenty-two  nomoi,  districts,  recognized  for 
administrative  purposes,  but  their  origin  is  to  be 
found  in  tribal  limits.  The  union  of  the  two  parts 
into  one  kingdom  was  ascribed  to  Menes,  the  first 
king,  and  it  marked  the  actual  beginning  of  Egyp- 
tian history.  The  arable  ground  was  formed  by 
the  silt  brought  down  by  the  Nile,  and  its  fertility 
was  due  to  the  same  agency.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  northerly  portion,  the  Delta,  though  the 
removal  of  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  renders  the 
ground  sterile.  Within  historic  times  the  land 
along  the  coast  has  been  gradually  sinking.  For- 
merly the  Nile  discharged  into  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea  by  seven  mouths,  only  two  of 


which  now  remain,  the  others  being  represented 
by  canals.  On  the  west  of  Egypt  is  the  Libyan 
desert,  from  which  the  sands  blow  over  the  arable 
land  at  certain  seasons.  On  the  east  also  it  is 
desert  in  the  southerly  portion;  at  the  northeast 
the  (former)  Bitter  Lakes  represent  an  old  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  north  of  which  was  a  series  of 
garrison  towns  intended  to  guard  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Bedouin. 

Upper  Egypt  is  a  land  of  almost  perpetual  sun- 
shine; storms  and  rain  occur  near  the  coast.  The 
preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  the  land  is  due  to 
this  circumstance,  as  the  dry  sand  is  a  great  con- 
server  of  even  the  fragile  papyrus.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  due  to  irrigation  by  the  Nile  under 

natural  conditions  or  when  artificially 

8.  Ollmate  impounded.     Reference    is    made    to 

and        this  fertility  (Gen.  xiii.   10),  and  to 

Products,  artificial  irrigation  (Deut.  xi.   10)  in 

the  Old  Testament.  The  seasons  are 
reckoned  as  three:  beginning  with  the  inundation 
(about  July  20),  spring,  and  harvest,  the  last  begin- 
ning toward  the  end  of  March.  The  fauna  of 
ancient  Egypt  was  very  varied,  as  is  evident  from 
the  pictures  on  tomb  walls  and  in  the  variety  of 
animal  forms  utilized  for  the  hieroglyphic  writing. 
The  camel  and  horse  were  imported  late:  the  horse 
(I  Kings  X.  28)  was  introduced  apparently  by  the 
Hyksos.  It  was  used  principally  in  war,  with  the 
chariot,and  was  depicted  as  a  hieroglyphic  sign  after 
the  New  Kingdom  only.  The  camel  (Gen.  xii.  16; 
Ex.  ix.  3:  J  passages)  is  not  mentioned  till  the 
Greek  period.  The  ass  has  always  been  the  burden- 
bearer.  The  flora  was  luxuriant,  but  not  greatly 
varied,    being  mainly  restricted  to  the  staples. 
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making  Egypt  the  "  granaiy  "  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  storage  of  gram  products  is  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xli.  35,  and  is  familiar  from  the  remains  of  the ''  store 
city"  Pithom  (Ex.  L  11)  discovered  by  Naville, 
and  from  the  representations  upon  tomb  walls. 
The  latter  depict  structures  like  a  haycock  with 
an  aperture  at  the  top  through  which  the  grain  was 
thrown.  The  usual  Oriental  method  of  threshing 
was  by  the  feet  of  cattle  (Deut.  xxv.  4),  and  win- 
nowing was  done  with  shovel  and  fan  (Isa.  xxx. 
24).  Various  articles  of  vegetable  food  used  in 
Egypt  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xi.  5.  The  papyrus 
which  furnished  the  writing  material  of  antiquity 
also  flourished,  but  wood  was  scarce.  Objects  as 
large  as  a  sarcophagus  had  to  be  made  by  joining 
pieces  with  wooden  dowels,  a  process  in  which  the 
Egyptian  acquired  great  skill.  Minerals  known  to 
the  Egyptians  were  gold  and  iron,  from  the  region 
of  Syene  and  the  south,  copper  or  bronze  from 
Sinai  and  Cyprus,  and  silver  in  smaller  quantities 
by  foreign  import.  Silver  was  scarcer  and  more 
hi^y  valued  than  gold.  Building  stone  was  abun- 
dant and  varied — ^limestone  in  the  north,  granite 
in  the  south,  and  sandstone  between. 

2.  The  People:  No  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
people  has  found  general  acceptance,  except  that 
the  ruling  class  came  from  Asia,  but  whether  by  way 
of  Nubia,  the  Red  Sea  and  Koptos,  or  Suez,  is  dis- 
puted. It  has  been  contended  that  the  language 
points  to  an  original  Semitic  stock,  that  the  myth- 
ology radicates  a  Babylonian  parentage,  and  that  the 
racial  features  point  southward.  It  is 
1.  Bthnol-  worthy  of  note  that  the  inscriptions 
ogyand  do  not  point  to  or  hint  at  any  con- 
^^^ingxiBgB,  sciousness  of  foreign  extraction  or 
any  aboriginal  immigration.  The  lan- 
guage has  many  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  group, 
mainly  in  its  grammatical  features;  the  vocabulary 
shows  variations  which  indicate  an  entirely  diverse 
'  origin.  If  it  was  originally  Semitic  the  relation  was 
collateral  rather  than  by  way  of  descent.  The 
earliest  connected  texts  now  extant  are  the  so- 
called  "  pyramid-texts  "  beginning  in  the  end  of 
the  fifth  dynasty  (say  2650  B.C.)  and  strangely 
enough  these  texts  are  written  in  a  more  strictly 
phonetic  form  than  those  of  later  times.  Herein 
ooDfliBts  the  difficulty  and  imcertainty  of  their  in- 
terpretation. The  artistic  ability  also  of  this  period 
and  the  degree  of  development  of  religious  belief 
and  practise  are  well  worthy  of  remark.  The  classic 
period  of  the  language  was  in  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
and  later  periods  attempted  to  imitate  the  earlier 
modeL  The  Coptic  was  the  daughter  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, and  continued  to  be  spoken  till  the  seventeenth 
century  a.d.  The  original  system  of  writing  was 
strictly  hieroglyphic,  variations  being  due  to  abbre- 
viations for  the  sake  of  speed  and  of  adaptation 
to  the  writing  material  employed,  papyrus.  The 
characters  used  for  stone  sculpture,  the  hieroglyphic, 
consisted  of  pictures  of  objects  in  nature  and  domes- 
tie  life  executed  in  greater  or  less  detail  and  with  a 
remarkaUe  degree  of  accuracy;  the  "  hieratic " 
was  not  a  "  priestly  "  script,  but  merely  an  abbre- 
viated form,  the  characters  being  applied  to  the 
papyrus  with  a  brush;  and  the  "  demotic  "  was  a 
further  and  later  abbreviation  of  the  hieratic,  not 
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a  "  popular  "  chirography.  The  first  two  were  used 
coincidentlyand  some  mistakes  in  hieroglyphic  texts 
can  be  corrected  and  understood  only  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  stonecutter  misread  a  character 
in  his  hieratic  copy.  It  is  evident  also  in  some  of 
the  recensions  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead  "  that  the 
scribes  of  the  New  Kingdom  were  unable  to  under^ 
stand  some  of  the  characters  and  words  found  in 
early  copies  of  the  work  in  the  chirography  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  and  that  their  perplexity  was  as 
great  as  that  of  modem  scholars.  The  characters 
used  possess  varied  powers,  some  being  purely 
alphabetic,  others  syllabic,  and  others  ideographic 
or  determinative. 

Polygamy  was  practised  as  in  the  East  generally, 
and  concubinage  was  also  a  recognized  institution, 
both  depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  man  to  sup- 
port a  harem.  The  marriage  practises  of  Egypt 
are  set  forth  in  great  detail  in  Lev.  xviii.  and  what 
is  now  known  bears  out  the  accuracy  of  the  account. 
In  the  royal  house,  concerning  which  special  oppor- 
tunities for  knowledge  exist,  several  of  the  Pharaohs 

married  their  own  sisters,  foUowing 
8.  Ouatoms.  a  divine  example  supposed  to  have 

been  set  notably  in  the  case  of  Osiris 
andlsis.  Political  alliances  were  cemented  by  iater- 
marriage.  The  taking  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xii.  14,  15) 
for  the  royal  harem  was  an  example  of  a  general 
custom,  and  the  story  of  Potiphar's  wife  finds  an 
almost  exact  parallel  in  the  "  Tale  of  Two  Brothers  " 
in  the  D'Orbiney  papyrus  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  statement  that  the  son  of  Hadad  was 
brought  up  with  the  sons  of  Pharaoh  (I  Kings  xi. 
20)  is  identical  with  the  cases  of  many  Egyptian 
officials  who  claimed  it  as  a  mark  of  honor  that  they 
were  educated  among  the  children  of  the  court. 
The  case  of  Moses  (Ex.  ii.  10)  was  similar  in  part 
only.  The  practise  of  shaving  the  head,  changing 
the  raiment,  washing  the  feet,  bowing  in  obeisance 
(Gen.  xli.  14,  xliii.  24,  28)  were  all  part  of  Egyptian 
practise.  Unfortunately  little  is  known  of  the 
court  ceremonial  of  Egypt,  but  what  is  known  bears 
out  the  Biblical  record.  In  the  Ancient  Kingdom 
the  practise  of  "  kissing  the  ground  "  before  the 
king  was  so  much  the  practise,  that  a  high  priest 
of  Memphis  mentions  it  as  a  mark  of  special  favor 
that  the  king  did  not  insist  upon  the  performance 
of  this  act  of  submission,  but  required  him  to  kiss 
his  foot.  But  the  rigor  of  this  ceremony  was  re- 
laxed in  the  period  of  the  New  Kingdom.  Slavery 
was  imposed  upon  conquered  peoples  in  accordance 
with  universal  Oriental  practise.  The  abhorrence 
of  the  Egyptian  for  foreigners  (Gren.  xliii.  32,  xlvi. 
34)  is  to  be  explained  upon  the  ground  of  the  fun- 
damental difference  between  the  two,  as  emphasized 
in  the  Egyptian  conception  of  their  origin.  The 
great  gods  had  appeared  in  Egypt  only;  there  the 
great  sun-god  Ra  had  warred  and  ruled,  and  his 
posterity  still  sat  upon  the  throne  with  the  title 
"  son  of  the  sun,"  ruling  over  those  who  alone  were 
entitled  to  the  name  of  men,  while  foreigners  were 
never  men  but  only  negroes,  Libyans,  or  "  miser- 
able "  Asiatics,  who  had  once  rebelled  against  the 
great  god  Ra,  and  for  their  insubordination  had 
been  driven  north,  south,  and  west.  The  special 
abomination "   in   which   shepherds   were   held 
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(Gen.  xlvi.  34)  was  not  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  land  had  been  conquered  by  ''  shepherd  kings/' 
though  this  may  have  made  the  conquest  the  more 
galling.  To  the  Egyptian  the  shepherd  was  an 
unshaved,  dirty,  undressed  pariah.  His  home  was 
in  the  swamp,  and  while  a  necessary  appendage  to 
a  large  farm,  he  received  no  honor  at  the  hands  of 
his  master.  This  seems  the  more  strange,  since  it 
was  with  the  utmost  pride  that  the  mmiber  of  cattle, 
sheep,  oxen,  and  goats  is  recounted  and  portrayed 
on  the  walls  of  the  tombs. 

The  wagons  provided  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xlv.  19) 
appear  to  have  been  carts  adapted  to  the  transport 
of  household  goods  and  of  persons  incapable  of  the 
prolonged  standing  required  by  the  ordinary  chariot. 
Both  chariots  and  carts  seem  to  have  been  intro- 
duced along  with  the  horse  in  the  dark 

8.  Kana-    period  assigned  to  the  Hyksos  rule. 

fjaotures.  Bricks  were  made  of  Nile  mud,  and 
were  frequently  stamped  with  the 
cartouche  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh.  They  were 
either  baked  or  sim-dried.  Naville  reports  that  the 
bricks  found  at  Pithom  were  of  two  sorts,  mud 
mixed  with  straw  and  mud  alone  (Ex.  i.  14,  v. 
7,  18).  Unfortunately  none  of  the  bricks  from 
Pithom  bear  a  royal  stamp.  Linen  and  broidered 
work  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7)  are  mentioned  specially,  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  this  fabric  are  preserved  in 
many  museums.  Baskets  (Gen.  xl.  16)  for  con- 
veying small  objects  are  depicted  in  funerary  scenes 
of  all  ages,  particularly  in  carrying  grain  and  sand, 
and  the  same  practise  has  persisted  to  the  present 
time. 

The  title  for  the  king  (Gen.  xii.  15)  which  is  used 
in  the  Pentateuch,  gives  no  clue  to  the  identity  of 
any  particular  individual  mentioned.  "  Pharaoh  '' 
is  derived  from  the  native  title,  which  is  made  up  of 
the  words  per-aa^  signifying  "  great  house,"  and  is 
similar  to  the  Turkish  "Sublime  Porte."  The 
claim  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  ruling  class  is  seen 
in  the  ordinary  appendage  to  the  coronation  name, 
"  son  of  Ra."  Biblical  references  to 
4.  Oi&oials.  the  officers  of  the  government  are  few. 
The  position  to  which  Joseph  was 
named  has  approximate  parallels.  In  the  Ancient 
Kingdom  there  was  a  man  who  boasted  the  title  of 
'*  overseer  of  the  whole  land,"  while  officials  having 
similar  charge  in  later  times  recognize  the  geograph- 
ical divisions  of  the  land  in  their  titles.  In  the  New 
Kingdom  we  find  a  man  who  appears  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  Pharaoh,  and  another  whose  office  was  that 
of  "  overseer  of  the  granaries,"  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  his  province  included  not  only  Egypt  but  also 
Ethiopia  and  all  the  territory  to  the  confines  of 
Naharina  (Mesopotamia).  Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
36,  xxxix.  1)  is  spoken  of  as  captain  of  the  guard 
(R.  v.,  mai^gin,  "  chief  of  the  executioners  ").  The 
latter  title  is  explained  by  the  supposition  that  ex- 
treme punishment  was  executed  by  the  chief  officer 
of  the  body-guard.  As  this  officer  lived  probably 
in  the  time  of  the  Hyksos,  and  as  very  little  is  known 
about  this  period,  Uttle  light  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  subject.  Later  the  body-guard  was  formed  of 
mercenaries,  and  the  position  of  chief  was  one  of 
great  importance.  The  mention  of  a  chief  baker 
ftnd  a  chief  butler  (Gen.  xl.)  is  exactly  in  line  with 


the  household  service  of  the  upper  classes  as  well 
as  that  of  the  king.  Each  sort  of  service  had  a 
special  corps  which  was  charged  with  it,  and  each 
corps  had  its  overseer.  Similarly  in  the  field  each 
gang  of  workmen  had  an  overseer  or  "  taskmaster  " 
(Ex.  i.  1 1 ,  iii.  7).  Among  the  insignia  of  office  men- 
tioned as  having  been  turned  over  to  Joseph  waa 
the  signet  ring  (Gen.  xli.  42).  As  all  legal  and  com- 
mercial documents  were  stamped  with  a  seal,  the 
significance  of  this  emblem  of  office  is  apparent. 

8.  Ohronoloffy :  Egypt,  like  other  Oriental  coun^ 
tries,  used  no  era  in  dating  the  events  of  its  history. 
All  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are  partial 
lists  of  kings  such  as  those  of  Abydos,  Kamak,  and 
Sakkarah,  containing  selections  of  seventy-six, 
sixty-one,  and  forty-seven  royal  names  respectively, 
and  even  the  sequence  of  these  is  doubtful.  The 
only  known  complete  native  list,  with  the  years  of 
the  reign  of  each  king,  was  contained  in  the  ever 
to  be  regretted  Turin  papyrus  which  was  irreparably 
damaged  during  its  journey  to  Europe.  In  its 
present  fragmentary  condition  it  is  incapable  of  ren- 
dering much  aid  in  fixing  of  Egyptian  chronology. 
The  historical  work  written  in  Greek  by  the  native 
priest  Manetho  about  250  B.C.  has  been  preserved 
only  in  excerpts  of  somewhat  doubtful  accuracy 
given  by  Josephus  and  Julius  Africanus.  Biistakes 
occur  in  the  figures  due  both  to  copyists'  mistakes 
and  to  apologetic  emendation.  Manetho's  division 
of  the  entire  period  into  thirty  dynasties,  however, 
furnishes  a  convenient  method  of  indicating  the 
relative  location  of  events.  Dates  approximating 
exactness  can  not  be  assigned  back  of  the  New 
Kingdom,  and  precise  chronology  begins  with  the 
accession  of  Psammetichus  in  663  b.c.  It  is  claimed, 
however,  that  the  date  of  Amenhotep  I.  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  has  been  fixed  astronomically  at 
2000  B.C.,  and  that  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  ex- 
tended from  May  3,  1501,  tiU  Mar.  7, 1447.  Many 
a  priori  theories  and  corresponding  systems  of 
chronology  have  been  propoimded,  but  the  best 
results  are  only  approximations  so  far  as  the  eariier 
periods  are  concerned.  One  notable  feature  of  re- 
cent investigation  is  seen  in  the  tendency  to  re- 
duce the  length  of  the  history  as  a  whole.  This 
is  evident  from  the  appended  chronological  table. 


Dynasty. 

Cbam- 
pollion. 

Brugseh 

Petrie. 

Meyer. 

Breasted. 

I.-II. 

5867 

4400 

4777 

3180 

3400  B.C. 

III. 

5318 

3966 

4212 

2080  " 

IV. 

5121 

3733 

3998 

2830 

2900  " 

V. 

4673 

3566 

3721 

2750  •• 

VI. 

4425 

3300 

3503 

2530 

2625  " 

VII.-VIII. 

4222 

3033 

3322 

2475  " 

IX.-X. 

4047 

2821 

2445  " 

XI. 

3762 

2985 

2160  " 

XII. 

3703 

2466 

2778 

2130 

2000  " 

XIII.-XVII. 

3417 

2233 

2098 

1030 

1788  " 

XVIII. 

1822 

1700 

1587 

1580  " 

XIX. 

1473 

1400 

1376 

1530 

1350  " 

XX. 

1279 

1200 

1202 

1200  •• 

XXI. 

1101 

1100 

1102 

1060 

1000  " 

XXII. 

971 

966 

052 

930 

945  " 

XXIII. 

851 

766 

755 

745  " 

XXIV. 

762 

733 

731 

718  " 

XXV. 

718 

700 

721 

728 

712  " 

XXVI. 

674 

666 

664 

663 

663  " 

Persians 

524 

527 

525 

525 

525  •' 

Greeks 

331 

332  " 

Romans 

SO  •' 

■ 
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The  figures  of  Brugsch  are  based  on  the  average 
length  of  a  human  generation;  Meyer's  on  the 
minifDum  reign-lengths  shown  by  the  records; 
astronomical  calculations  depend  on  eclipses  as 
related  to  the  Sothic  periods  of  1,460  years  and  the 
variable  year  of  365  days.  The  earlier  systems 
suffered  from  insufficient  data  for  the  application 
of  the  method  of  ''  dead-reckoning/'  which  is  the 
only  system  really  available. 

4.  History:  The  predynastic  period  is  little 
known,  but  excavations  made  mainly  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  have  begun  to 
throw  li^t  upon  the  subject.  The  work  of  De 
Morgan  and  Petrie  is  of  initial  importance.  The 
main  divisions  of  the  history,  based  upon  the  thirty 
dynasties  of  Manetho  are:  (1)  the  Ancient  King- 
dom, dynasties  I.-VL,  say  3400-2475  b.c;  (2)  the 
Mkldle  Kingdom,  dynasties  XI.-XII.,  2160-1788 
B.C.;  (3)  the  New  Kingdom,  dynasties  XVIII.-XX., 
1580-1090  B.C.;  (4)  the  period  of  decline  and  for- 
eign intervention,  dynasties  XXI.-XXV.,  1090-663 
B.C.;  (5)  the  period  of  restoration,  dynasty  XXVI., 
663-525  B.C.;  (6)  the  Persian  and  Greek  domination, 
dynasty  XXVII.  onward,  525-30  B.C.;  for  details 
as  to  the  history,  reference  must  be 

1.  Con-  made  to  the  special  works  on  that  sub- 
speetos  and  ject.    The  gaps  in  the  above  list  repre- 

^oareem.  sent  dark  periods  about  which  little 
is  known.  Dynasties  seven  to  ten 
were  occupied  with  internal  strife  resulting  in  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  power  from  Memphis  grad- 
ually southward  to  Thebes.  Dynasties  thirteen  to 
seventeen  covered  also  a  period  of  unrest  and  of 
foreign  domination  by  the  Hyksos,  ''  Sheiks  of  the 
Bedouin,"  who  were  probably  of  Semito-Hittite 
race,  llie  sources  of  the  history  are  numerous  and 
consist  of  antiquities  illustrating  manners  and  beliefs ; 
texts  on  stone,  leather  and  pap3rrus,  containing  the 
facts  forming  the  raw  material  of  historical  repre- 
sentation; records  in  the  cuneiform  character  and 
in  Hebrew  tradition  as  well  as  the  accounts  pre- 
served by  Greek  travelers  and  historians.  Aside 
from  the  Turin  papyrus  and  Manetho's  work,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  compilation  of  a  complete 
list  of  the  kings  which  could  be  called  even  a  com- 
prehensive outline  or  framework  of  the  history. 
The  annals  of  some  of  the  kings,  and  the  records  of 
the  separate  temples  constitute  the  historical  wri- 
tings of  the  Egyptians,  and  these  extended  scarcely 
beyond  lists  of  names  and  reign-lengths.  The 
available  material  is  widely  scattered,  and  while 
remarkably  full  for  some  periods,  is  for  the  most 
part  meager  and  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  probable  that  the  immigration  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob  must  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  the 
Hyksos  (before  1580  B.C.).  There  are  pictures  on 
tomb-widls  which  represent  the  approach  of  shep- 
herds of  peculiarly  Semitic  features,  and  a  papyrus 
tells  of  permission  granting  grazing  privileges  to 
others  of  that  race.  There  is  also  a  Ptolemaic 
tradition  of  a  seven-year  dearth  in  the  reign  of 
Zaser  (2890  b.c.).  The  journey  of  Abraham  to 
Egypt  and  the  resort  thither  against  famine  are 
quite  in  line  with  known  fact.  The  theory  which 
identifies  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  with  the 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites  (Josephus)  is  impossible 


chronologically  without  destroying  the  historicity  of 

the  latter  event.     Thothmes  III.  (1501-1447  b.c) 

was  the  embodiment  of  the  warlike 

2.  HyksoB  spirit  which  the  Egyptians  had  acquired 

PharaohB   from  their  conflict  with  the  Hyksos. 

and  their  He  pushed  his  conquests  through  Pal- 

SacceBBors  estine,  leaving  a  record  of  the  places 
to  the       he   had   conquered  on  the  walls   of 

Ezodns.  ^he  temple  of  Amon  at  Kamak.  In 
this  list  were  included  the  names  of 
Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  Megiddo,  Damascus,  Ha- 
math,  Acco,  Joppa,  (}ezer,  etc.  '  Later  glimpses  of 
the  condition  of  the  Palestinian  dependencies  of 
Egypt  are  derived  from  the  cuneiform  tablets  found 
at  Tell  el-Amama  (see  Amarna  Tablets).  These 
tablets  were  sent  by  the  local  vassals  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, and  contain  items  of  information,  private  and 
political,  written  in  Babylonian,  the  language  of  the 
diplomacy  of  the  period.  The  picture  which  they 
give  is  of  the  time  just  preceding  the  Exodus.  They 
were  composed  for  the  information  of  Pharaohs 
who  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  largely 
under  Semitic  influence,  one  of  whom  made  the 
only  attempt  in  Egyptian  history  to  introduce  a 
monotheistic  form  of  religion  and  worship.  The 
attempt  came  to  nothing  permanent,  and  the  power 
of  Egypt  in  Palestine  was  overthrown  soon  after- 
ward. Not  till  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  (1292-1225 
B.C.)  was  the  reconquest  attempted.  He  made 
his  influence  felt  as  far  as  the  Lebanon,  and  his 
twenty-first  year  was  marked  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Hittites.  He  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  builder  of  Pithom  confirms  the  Hebrew 
tradition.  The  absence  of  any  personal  designa- 
tion in  the  title  Pharaoh,  precludes  the  possibility  of 
absolute  identification  in  most  cases.  The  power 
of  Egypt  in  Palestine  did  not  long  survive  Rameses 
11. ,  and  it  must  have  been  during  this  period  that 
the  Hebrews  took  possession  of  the  land. 

The  Exodus  is  usually  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Memeptah  (1225-121 5  b.c.)  the  successor  of  Rameses 
II.  The  earliest  extant  mention  of  the  name  of 
Israel  is  in  a  victory-stele  (discovered  in  1896) 
which  this  king  erected.  The  name  is  enumerated 
in   connection   with   other   places   in 

8.  BxcduB  Palestine  and  Syria  as  scenes  of  the 
to  the      Pharaoh's  conquests.     On  its  face  it  is 

Assyrian  evidence  that  a  tribe  bearing  this  desig- 
Perlod.  nation  had  been  defeated  in  Palestine; 
but  as  it  stands  alone,  an  uncorrob- 
orated witness  to  the  king's  expedition,  its  value 
has  been  seriously  questioned.  Nevertheless  it 
raises  interesting  and  important  questions.  An 
unnamed  Pharaoh,  who  in  view  of  the  subsequent 
history  (I  Kings  xi.  40)  could  scarcely  have  been 
Sheshonk  I.  (Shishak),  captured  the  city  of  Gezer 
and  gave  it  to  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  king  Solo- 
mon (I  Kings  ix.  16).  This  is  the  first  intimation 
of  Egyptian  conquest  in  Canaan  in  nearly  three 
hundred  years.  Sheshonk  I.  (945-924  B.C.,  called 
"  Shishak,"  not  "  Pharaoh  "  in  I  Kings  xi.  40,  being 
the  first  time  that  the  Old  Testament  gives  a  pe]> 
sonal  name  to  an  Egyptian  king)  about  926  b.c 
celebrated  an  expedition  in  which,  among  other 
places,  he  pillaged  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (1  Kings 
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xiv.  25-26).  This  expedition  was  not  in  favor  of 
Jeroboam  whom  he  had  harbored  (I  Kings  xi.  40) 
but  against  all  Canaan.  A  place  which  he  also 
ravaged  was  called  **  Field  of  Abram."  Again 
there  was  a  period  in  which  the  internal  weakness 
of  the  government  caused  a  cessation  of  campaigns 
in  Palestine  and  Syria.  The  references  of  II  Chron. 
xiv.  9-13  to ''  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,"  and  of  II  Kings 
xvii.  4  to  *'  So  "  (or  Sewe)  find  no  counterparts  in 
the  £Jg3rptian  records.  If  the  latter  was  an  £g3l>- 
tian,  he  must  have  been  a  petty  ruler  in  the  North 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Ethiopian  domination  in 
the  South.    See  Assyria,  VI.,  §  10. 

With  Shabaka  (712-700  b.c.)  the  first  king  of 
dynasty  XXV  began  an  attempt  to  ward  ofif  the 
danger  from  so  powerful  a  neighbor  as  Assyria, 
and  the  peoples  of  Palestine  and  Syria  were  induced 
to  join  in  an  offensive  alliance  in  spite  of  the  realis- 
tic prophecy  of  Isa.  xx.    Sennacherib,  however, 
defeated  the  allied  forces  at  Altaku 
4.  Period    but   returned  home    without    reduc- 
Q^  ing  Jerusalem.     In  688  b.c.  Taharka 

oJStMt!  ("  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia  ")  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  Against  him 
an  expedition  was  led  by  Esarhaddon  in  674,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  battle  was  fought  that 
resulted  unfavorably  to  the  Assyrian.  Again  in 
670  he  returned,  and  after  having  reduced  Tyre,  he 
conquered  Egypt  and  received  the  allegiance  of 
many  petty  princes,  among  whom  Necho  of  Sais 
was  one.  But  the  withdrawal  of  Esarhaddon  was 
the  signal  for  the  return  of  Taharka  from  Ethiopia 
whither  he  had  fled.  Asshurbanipal  renewed  the 
expedition  and  proceeded  up  the  Nile,  possibly  to 
Thebes.  After  his  departure  a  conspiracy  arose  in 
the  Delta,  for  the  restoration  of  Taharka,  and  it 
was  headed  by  Necho  of  Sais.  When  it  was  sup- 
pressed, Necho  was  sent  in  chains  to  Assyria,  but 
later  he  was  pardoned  and  sent  back  as  viceroy. 
Tanutamen,  son  of  Shabaka  and  nephew  of  Taharka, 
tried  to  regain  Egypt,  and  even  took  possession  of 
Memphis.  Again  Asshurbanipal  marched  against 
Egypt  and  proceeded  to  Thebes,  which  he  sacked 
and  destroyed  (Nahum  iii.  8-10),  and  finally  ended 
the  Ethiopian  domination  (661  B.C.).  Psamme- 
tichus  I.,  a  son  of  Necho  of  Sais,  was  made  king  by 
Asshurbanipal,  but  after  some  years,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  growing  conflict  between  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  he  succeeded  in  making  Egypt 
quite  independent.  During  his  reign  there  was  a 
revival  of  the  ancient  models  in  all  the  relations  and 
customs  of  the  land.  Necho,  his  son,  in  609,  in- 
vaded Palestine  in  an  attempt  to  extend  his  king- 
dom to  its  ancient  northern  boundary.  In  608 
he  conquered  and  killed  Josiah  at  Megiddo  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  29),  and  took  possession  of  the  coimtry  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates. 

After  the  fall  of  Assyria  the  Babylonian  conqueror 
in  the  person  of  Nebuchadrezzar  threatened  Egyp- 
tian supremacy  in  Syria,  and  in  605  de- 

6.  Baby-    feated  Necho  at  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi. 
l!Ser       ^"^^^-    ^^^  pursuing  Necho  to  Egypt 

PerlodB     ^®  made  a  compact    with    him    by 

which  all  of  Egypt's  Asiatic  pretensions 

were  to  be  abandoned  (II  Kings  xxiv.  7).     Necho 

and   his  son,  Psammetichus    II.,  devoted  them- 


selves to  the  development  of  Egypt  and  to  the 
imitation  of  ancient  models  in  art  and  literature. 
Apries  (Hophra,  588  b.c.)  instigated  a  confedera- 
tion of  the  petty  kings  of  Western  Asia  which  un- 
dertook to  throw  off  the  Babylonian  yoke,  but 
unsuccessfully.  Nebuchadrezzar  took  Jerusalem  in 
586  B.C.,  and  again  in  668  he  marched  to  the  Delta 
as  had  been  foretold  by  the  fugitive  Jeremiah 
(xliii.  8-13).  The  details  of  the  expedition,  how- 
ever, are  unknown.  But  the  country  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  Babylonian  forces  successfully. 
In  fact  the  government  was  so  well  established 
that  it  became  a  dominant  power  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  varying  fortunes  till  the  Persian 
conquest  under  Cambyses  in  525  b.c.  The  period 
from  404  to  342  b.c.  saw  native  rulers  again;  the 
Persians  returned  and  ruled  till  the  conquest  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  332  b.c.  This  b^an  the 
Ptolemaic  period  which  lasted  till  the  Roman  period 
beginning  in  30  b.c. 

6.  Bellffion :  The  Egyptian  religion  is  a  large 
matter  and  the  subject  of  much  debate.  It  has 
been  contended  by  some  that  it  had  a  monotheistic 
basis,  and  by  others  that  it  was  merely  a  form  of 
totemism.  The  original  deity  seems  to  have  been 
a  local  god,  its  bounds  being  prescribed  by  the 
village,  town,  city  or  nomos  (county).  Such  deity 
was  the  special  patron  of  the  particular  place,  and 
to  it  appeal  was  made  by  those  of  the  town.  Each 
such  deity  took  an  animal  form  in  which  it  was 
supposed  to  exercise  its  inherent 
1.  General  powers.  Each  locality  was  believed 
Features,  to  be  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  in- 
ferior spirits,  and  these  spirits  were 
subject  to  a  higher  divinity.  With  the  growth  of 
a  town  or  with  a  change  in  the  capital,  a  change 
was  made  in  the  dignity  of  the  particular  deity 
under  whose  protection  the  city  stood.  But  the 
most  peculiar  feature  of  the  Egyptian  religion  was 
its  syncretism.  It  seems  to  have  been  easy  to 
merge  one  deity  into  another,  and  to  attribute  the 
powers  assigned  to  one  to  another  similar  being.  It 
is  a  frequent  phenomenon  that  contradictory  quali- 
ties are  alleged  of  the  same  deity  in  different  periods 
of  the  history,  later  attributes  being  added  without 
the  elimination  of  the  earlier.  Resulting  contra- 
dictions seem  not  to  have  been  noticed.  There 
was  evident  also  a  gradual  tendency  to  a  simplifi- 
cation by  the  merging  of  many  into  fewer  types, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sun-god,  with  whom  in  the 
course  of  centuries  a  large  number  of  deities  who 
had  acquired  a  more  than  local  significance  became 
identified.  Nearly  every  god  in  the  pantheon  had 
certain  distinguishing  characteristics  which  were 
conventionally  denoted  by  peculiarities  of  pose,  of 
dress,  of  he£ui,  of  ornament  or  other  feature.  Up- 
raised arms  and  kneeling  attitude  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  god  of  heaven,  Shu;  the  youthful 
Horns  was  a  child  with  a  curled  side-lock  and  a 
forefinger  at  lip.  Bes  was  a  dwarf  with  a  large 
feather  head-dress;  Osiris  had  a  royal  crown  flanked 
by  feather  plumes;  Anubis  had  the  head  of  the 
jackal  and  Horns  the  head  of  a  hawk;  Hathor  was 
a  woman  with  the  ears  of  a  calf,  and  Sebek  had  the 
head  of  a  crocodile.  About  each  one  of  a  multitude 
of  such  forms  there  must  have  been  a  rich  myth- 
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ology.  The  story  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horns  has  been 
preserved  after  a  fashion  by  Plutarch,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  myths  has  perished.  A  few,  such  as  the 
story  of  the  destruction  of  mankind,  have  been 
preserved,  but  for  the  most  part  all  that  remains 
is  a  collection  of  references  to  characteristics  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  various  gods.  But  the  stories 
and  beliefs  on  which  these  appellations  rest  have 
di8i4>peared. 

The  claim  for  a  monotheistic  basis  of  the  Egyp- 
tian religion  rests  upon  dogmatic  assumption  or 
upon  phrases  and  attributions  found  in  divine 
hynms,  prayers  or  religious  texts.  But  to  bear 
such  an  interpretation  such  phrases  must  be  dis- 
located from  their  context.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  disregard  the  fact  that  each  city  or  province  had 
its  special  tutelary  deity  with  its 
2.  Polythe-  special  circle  of  subordinate  deities, 
ism  Domi-  and  that  the  triad,  or  even  the  ennead, 
nant.  not  the  individual  without  peer  or 
companion,  was  the  unit.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  religion  up  to  the  time  of  the  pyramid- 
texts  in  the  fifth  dynasty  is  largely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture and  debate.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
nothing,  except  the  ill-starred  attempt  of  Amen- 
hotep  IV.,  which  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
monotheism,  and  only  such  expressions  as  indicate 
the  headship  of  a  particular  god  in  a  particular 
region,  or  his  supremacy  over  other  gods  can  be 
adduced  in  support.  The  argument  in  favor  of 
pantheism  is  more  plausible,  but  that  is  too  abstract 
an  idea  to  find  lodgment  with  the  Egyptian;  he 
was  too  realistic.  The  whole  question  is  one  of 
speculation  as  to  what  the  course  of  development 
was  in  the  period  preceding  the  pyramid-texts, 
that  is  in  the  period  before,  say,  4000  B.C.,  for  these 
texts  show  a  form  of  belief  in  a  multitude  of  gods 
which  remained  practically  unchanged  through 
thousands  of  years.  The  Egyptian  idea  of  divine 
service  was  based  upon  that  of  human  service.  As 
the  king  had  attendants  who  dressed  him  and  made 
his  toilet,  so  the  gods  had  priests  to  perform  the 
same,  and  a  large  part  of  the  service  consisted  in 
changing  the  garments  of  the  images.  The  offerings 
presented  were  ostensibly  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  god  of  the  temple,  but  really  for  the  attendants. 
There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  such  thing 
as  a  burnt  sacrifice,  though  quarters  of  beef  are 
portrayed  on  the  tables  of  offering  along  with  bread, 
beer,  wine,  geese,  and  other  viands.  In  this  may 
lie  the  reason  why  the  Egyptians  regarded  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews  as  an  abomination  (Ex. 
viiL26). 

The  religious  texts  and  books  of  the  Egyptians 

were  quite  numerous,  the  chief  place  being  occupied 

by  the  so-called  "  Book  of  the  Dead."    There  were 

several  recensions  of  the  text,  but  no  stereotyped 

form  and  no  recognized  sequence  or  fixed  number 

of  chapters.    The  chief  purpose  of  the 

8.  Belid-  book  was  to  benefit  the  dead  and  to 

<ms  Texts,  instruct  them  in  the  matters  of  the 

future  life  and  in  the  use  of  magical 

formulas  for  the  avoidance  of  the  dangers  of  the 

underworid.     One  of  the  notable  chapters  (usually 

numbered  cxxv.)  contains  the  ''  Negative  Confes- 

sion^ "  consisting  of  forty-two  sections  each  of  which 


is  addressed  to  a  separate  deity  and  contains  a 
statement  that  the  deceased  had  not  committed 
some  specified  sin  or  evil  deed.  The  volume  is 
filled  with  the  names  of  various  deities,  places  or 
persons,  and  is  a  thesaurus  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  beUefs  of  the  Egyptians.  Under- 
lying it  all  was  a  persistent  belief  in  man's  immor- 
tality which  colored  and  determined  many  Egyp- 
tian religious  practises.  The  pyramids  and  the 
rock-hewn  tombs  are  witnesses  to  this  faith.  In 
order  to  insure  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul, 
the  body  must  be  preserved  intact  as  a  refuge  for 
the  soul,  which  was  believed  to  possess  the  power 
of  independent  movement  and  action.  When  the 
body  was  destroyed  the  soul  ceased  to  exist,  hence 
the  necessity  for  '*  everlasting  "  depositories  for  the 
dead  and  the  embalming  of  the  body. 

Charles  Ripley  Gillett. 

6.  Exploration  and  Exoavation:  Systematic  ex- 
ploration and  excavation  and  study  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  began  with  the  Egyptian  military 
campaign  of  Napoleon  in  1798,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  competent  scientists,  artists, 
and  savants,  among  whom  were  MM.  JoUois  and 
Devilliers,    who   examined   the    monuments   then 
accessible.     The  results  were  published   in  memo- 
rable form  under  the  auspices  of  the 
1.  The  First  French   Academy    in    DeacripHon   de 
Period,      V^gypie,  ou  recueU  des  obaervationa  qui 
1708-1880.  ont  iu  faitea  en  Sgypte  pendant  Vex- 
pMition  de  Varmie  franQaiee  (37  vols., 
Paris,     1820-1830).    These    magnificent    volimies 
first  acquainted  the  world  with  the  existing  remains 
of  the  past  civilization  of  the  NUe  land.     Prosper 
Jollois'  Journal  d*un  ingdnieur  attache  a  Vexp^Uum 

.  .  1798-1802,  is  published  by  G.  Masp6ro  in 
Biblioth^que  ^gyptologique  (Paris,  1894)  and  throws 
a  definite  light  upon  the  work  of  these  scientists, 
since  most  of  the  sites  since  excavated  with  so  large 
results  are  mentioned  in  the  Journal.  Memorable 
among  the  material  results  of  the  expedition  was 
the  Rosetta  Stone  discovered  in  Aug.,  1799,  at 
Rosetta,  east  of  Alexandria,  inscribed  in  hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic,  and  Greek,  which  enabled  Cham- 
pollion  to  begin  decipherment  and  make  the  first  great 
contributions  to  Egyptology  (see  Inscriptions). 
Another  expedition,  under  the  Tuscan  government 
supported  by  Charles  X.  of  France  and  led  by  the 
French  Champollion  and  the  Italian  Rosellini,  the 
latter  a  professor  at  Pisa,  went  out  in  1828,  studied 
anew  the  monuments  in  the  light  of  Champollion's 
achievements  with  the  materials  of  the  first  expe- 
dltion,  and  carried  their  researches  as  far  as  Nubia. 
Champollion  died  in  1832,  but  Rosellini  stayed  some 
years,  and  the  results  were  published  in  Monumente 
deW  Egitto  e  delta  Nubia  (3  vols,  of  plates,  8  of  text, 
Pisa,  1832  sqq.),  the  French  equivalents  in  Monur 
menu  de  V&gypte  ei  de  Nubie  (4  and  8  vols.,  Paris, 
1835  sqq.). 

The  next  period  began  in  1832,  at  first  under  pri- 
vate enterprise,  no  great  official  efforts  being  made. 
Among  the  most  notable  and  useful  labors  were 
those  of  the  English  engineer  F.  E.  Perring  and 
his  associate  Col.  Howard  Vyse,  who  took  accurate 
measurements  of  the  pyramids,  especially  those 
of  Gizeh,and  laid  the  foundations  for  all  subsequent 
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exact  knowledge,  verified  and  completed  for  the 

Gizeh  pyramidB  by  Petrie  in  1881-82,  results  being 

assured  often  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

2.  Private  The   object    of   the  building    of   the 

"^*        pyramids     was     discovered     largely 

^^*"®*?^    through  the  investigations  of  Perring 

^5?oS!'*    and  Vyse.      In  1841  Alexander  von 

1888-60  Humboldt  and  Karl  Josias  von  Bun- 
sen  induced  Frederick  William  IV.  of 
Prussia  to  send  an  expedition  headed  by  Karl 
Richard  Lepsius  and  a  strong  staff,  which  carried 
on  work  from  1842  into  the  sixties.  Investigation 
was  begun  at  the  pyramids  near  Memphis  and  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  these  structures  vary  in 
size  approximately  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  reign  of  the  king  for  whose  tomb  each  was  pre- 
pared; that  the  tomb  was  begun  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  and  increased  in  size  by  symmetrical 
outside  casings  as  long  as  the  king  lived,  when  a 
final  casing  was  added.  This  theory  is  denied  by 
Petrie  {Ten  Years*  Digging  in  Egypt,  New  York, 
n.d.,  pp.  141-142)  but  pronounced  substantially 
correct  by  Steindorff  (H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Explorations 
in  Bible  Lands,  Philadelphia,  1903,  p.  633).  Over 
130  other  tombs  were  discovered  and  the  materials 
from  them  collected,  including  the  inscriptions,  for 
an  outline  history  of  Egypt.  Explorations  were 
extended  southward  up  the  Blue  Nile  past  Khartum, 
where  attention  was  paid  to  Ethiopian  civilization, 
and  eastward  to  the  ancient  mines  of  Sinai.  Among 
individual  achievements  was  the  recovery  at  Tarns 
of  a  trilingual  stele  carrying  the  decree  of  Ptolemy 
III.  Euergetes  in  hieroglyphic,  demotic,  and  Greek, 
confirming  in  general  the  decipherment  begun  with 
the  Rosetta  Stone.  Results  were  published  by 
Lepsius  (12  vols.,  Berlin,  1849  sqq.).  The  arrange- 
ment was  not  geographical,  as  had  been  the  case 
with  previous  publications,  but  historical  in  the 
sequence  of  development  as  then  understood.  Thus 
the  outlines  of  a  new  treatment  were  struck  out 
which  subsequent  work  has  followed,  amended, 
and  filled  out. 

With  Auguste  Mariette  a  new  period  began,  and 

by  the  discovery  near  Memphis  in  Nov.,  1851,  of 

the  Serapeum  or  cemetery  of  the  sacred  Apis-bulls 

intense  interest  was  created.     Sixty-four  of  these 

tombs  were  found  with  a  vast  amount 

8.  Karl-  of  cultic,  memorial,  ornamental,  and 
ette,        historical  material,  useful  in  construct- 

1861-81.  ing  a  picture  of  life,  history,  and  belief. 
In  1857  Mariette  was  made  director  of 
the  new  museum  at  Cairo,  and  when  permits  already 
issued  for  excavations  expired,  he  would  not  have 
them  renewed  and  permitted  no  one  but  himself 
to  dig  for  antiquities.  His  own  activities  were 
feverish  and  his  excavations  so  extensive  and  so 
scattered  that  they  could  not  be  imder  his  per- 
sonal supervision.  Moreover,  the  strictly  scientific 
methods  of  the  present  had  not  come  into  existence, 
consequently  through  the  carelessness  or  incapacity 
of  his  workmen  many  objects  were  irretrievably 
lost  or  ruined.  No  systematic  account  of  the  ex- 
cavations was  kept,  and  a  record  of  work  done  by 
Mariette  is  consequently  a  desideratum  which  can 
never  be  supplied.  His  chief  aim  was  to  collect 
fine  specimens  for  his  museum,  and  the  accom- 


plishment of  thorough  work  was  a  secondary  end. 
Yet  some  of  his  discoveries  were  notable:  as  the 
statues  of  the  seated  scribe,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
and  the  Sheikh  al-Beled  ("  village  chief "),  in  the 
Cairo  museum;  at  Abydos  the  temple  of  Seti  I.  and 
the  Seti  list  of  seventy-six  royal  ancestors  with 
their  names  and  titles;  at  Denderah,  the  temple  of 
Hathor;  at  Edfu,  the  fine  temple  of  Horus;  and 
under  his  direction  many  volumes  of  the  inscrip- 
tions recovered  and  copied  were  issued. 

After   Mariette's   death   in   1881   the  direction 

remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  under 

competent  and  more  generous  management  such 

as  that  of  G.  Masp^ro,  E.  Grebaut,  J.  de  Morgan, 

and  Victor  Loret.    Permits  to  exca- 

4.  The     ^^^  ^eire  once  more  granted  to  repre- 

Bacent     sentatives  of  other  nations  and  interests , 

Period,  while  for  the  Egyptian  government 
■Inoe  1881.  researches  were  conducted  at  Luxor, 
Ombos,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings, 
in  which  last  place  a  notable  fund  of  know- 
ledge was  accumulated,  as  it  proved  to  be  the 
hiding-place  of  the  mummies  of  the  kings  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  dynasties.  Since  1883 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  since  1893  the 
Egyptian  Research  Account  (qq.v.)  have  been  con- 
tinuously at  work;  both  have  been  favored  agencies 
and  their  progress  has  been  one  of  repeated  triumphs 
under  such  brilliant  workers  as  Edouard  Naville, 
W.  M.  Hinders  Petrie,  F.  U.  Griffiths  and  E. 
A.  Gardner.  In  1894  the  Swiss  scholars  F.  J. 
Gautier  and  J.  J^uier  entered  upon  work  on  the 
pyramids  near  Dahshur,  and  the  tombs  of  Amen- 
ophis  I.  and  Usertesen  I.  were  recovered.  Am61i- 
neau's  work  since  1895  has  been  momentous,  in- 
cluding the  recovery  of  a  famous  tomb  of  Osiris 
and  the  royal  tombs  of  part  of  the  first  dynasty 
near  Abydos.  Meanwhile  M.  Gayet  had  begun 
work  for  the  Mus^  Guimet.  M.  de  Morgan's 
labor  for  the  Cairo  Museum  at  Abydos,  Dah- 
shur, Sakkareh  and  elsewhere  has  been  con- 
tinuous and  important,  especiaUy  in  the  investi- 
gation of  neolithic  interments  and  the  discovery 
of  the  tomb  of  Menes  near  Nakada.  Professor 
Spiegelberg  has  carried  on  a  private  enterprise  for 
Lord  Newberry  at  Memphis  and  elsewhere.  More 
recent  work  has  been  done  for  the  Germans  by 
H.  Sch&fer,  e.g.,  at  Abusir,  where  a  sim  temple  of 
the  fifth  dynasty  was  discovered. 

The  attempt  to  state  the  results  of  all  these 
efforts  has  idready  filled  hundreds  of  volumes. 
Here  only  the  most  general  or  most  significant 
consquences  can  be  given.  The  general  course  and 
extent  of  Egyptian  history  have  been  determined, 
though  with  many  gaps  and  with 
6.  General  deficiencies   sufficiently   indicated   by 

Besults.  the  differences  in  the  chronology  as 
determined  by  different  students  shown 
in  the  chronological  table  given  above.  Yet  the 
d3mastie8  are  few  of  which  definite  knowledge  is 
not  at  hand,  while  the  gaps  are  ever  being  filled  in. 
The  general  course  of  civilization  and  of  develop- 
ment of  science,  art,  and  letters  in  the  Nile  land  is 
determined  even  into  the  prehistoric  period,  and 
the  investigations  have  fixed  within  narrow  limits 
the  period  of  alien  civilizations  such  as  the  Greek 
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Mycensan  and  Cretan.  With  this  goes  consid- 
erable light  upon  the  movements  and  control  of 
Mediterranean  commerce  and  intercourse  prior  to 
1000  B.C.  New  light  is  continually  directed  upon 
the  two  riddles  of  the  Egyptian  sphinx — the  eth- 
nology and  language  of  the  valley  and  delta.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  monuments  and  cultic  and 
social  implements  on  the  one  hand  and  of  inscrip- 
tions and  literaiy  remains  on  the  other  promise 
ultimate  solution  of  these  two  problems.  Single 
questions  of  importance  settled  definitely  are:  the 
relations  of  Egypt  to  Palestine  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury B.C.  (see  Amarna  Tablets);  the  situation  of 
the  Goshen  of  the  Israelites  through  the  location  of 
Pithom  (1883)  and  possibly Rameses  (1906)  alongthe 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile;  the  relations  of  Egypt 
to  Greece  in  the  use  of  Greek  mercenaries  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fourth  oentiuy  b.c.  by  the  excava- 
tions of  the  sites  of  Naukratis  and  Daphne  (Tah- 
panhes);  the  character  of  the  cult  of  Hathor  (1906) 
throu^  finding  an  untouched  temple  of  the  goddess 
with  a  cow  sculptured  in  sandstone  as  the  cultic 
object — ^the  first  discovery  of  a  shrine  with  its 
deity  and  paraphernalia  of  worship  intact;  and 
the  recovery  of  the  site  of  the  Onias  temple  (1906). 
Among  the  unexpected  results  is  the  recovery  of 
early  fragments  of  classical,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
literature,  including  the  famous  Logia  Jesu  (see 
Agrapha),  early  bits  of  the  Greek  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  new  fragments  of  Sappho,  and  Menan- 
der,  the  Epitome  of  Livy  covering  several  lost  books; 
while  of  Banich,  Hennas,  Pindar,  Julius  Af  ricanus, 
Euripides,  iBschines,  the  Iliad  and  the  Od3r8sey, 
Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  others,  texts,  fragmentary 
to  be  sure,  earlier  than  any  before  known  have  been 
unearthed.  Added  to  these  are  a  mass  of  ostraca, 
accounts,  letters,  official  documents,  and  other 
materials  of  the  post-Alexandrine  period  which 
has  already  required  a  recasting  of  the  history  of  the 
Greek  language.  With  the  last  phase  of  work  and 
of  epoch-making  finds  the  names  of  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell,  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  David  G.  Hogarth  and 
the  versatile  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  are  indissolubly 
connected.   See  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
n.  Modem  Egypt:    Egypt  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Turks  in  1517,  but  retained  its  inde- 
pendence in  great  measure.     It  is  now  formally 
dependent  on  the  Sultan,  although  it  has  its  own 
prince,  who  is  called  Khedive.    The  present  Khe- 
dive is  Abbas  II.,  crowned  1892.    Since  1882  Eng- 
land has  exercised  actual  control,  which  was  secured 
until  further  notice  by  an  agreement  with  France 
in  1904.    The  area  of  the  coimtry,  which  is  now 
officially  bounded  on  the  south  by  Wadi  Haifa, 
amounts,  according  to  H(\bner  and  Juraschek,  to 
994,275    square    kilometers  (somewhat    less    than 
400,000  square  miles)  or  a  little  over  three  times 
the  area  of  Great  Britain,  but  only  one- 
1.  Stalls-  thirtieth  is  fertile  and  inhabited.    The 
tics.  Gen-  census  of  1897,  according  to  the  same 
eral  and    authorities,  showed  a   population  of 
Beliirioas.  9,821,045,    a  number  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  that  given  by  the  Almanac  de 
Gotha,  which  includes   about  113,000    foreigners, 
consisting  mainly  of  Greeks,  English,  French,  Aus- 


trians,  and  Hungarians.  The  majority  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Germans  belong  to  the  Protestant  Church. 
Hubner  and  Juraschek  give  the  number  of  Protes- 
tants as  11,894,  while  the  Almanac  de  Gotha  raises 
the  number,  probably  with  greater  correctness,  to 
24,409.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  accord- 
ing to  the  former,  is  56,343;  according  to  the  latter, 
61,051.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  natives  are 
Mohammedans.  The  majority  of  native  Christians 
belong  to  the  Coptic  Church  (q.v.),  which,  accord- 
ing to  Hubner  and  Juraschek,  numbers  608,446 
members.  There  are  also  53,479  "  orthodox 
Greeks '';  but  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  proper,  over 
which  the  ecumenical  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
presides,  and  those  Christians  whom  that  Church 
regards  as  heretical  and  schismatic.  The  latter 
are  represented  by  many  denominations,  especially 
the  Armenian  and  Syrian  Jacobites. 

The  Orthodox  Church  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Egypt  was  for 
centuries  the  most  splendid  seat  of  the  Oriental 
Church,  but  has  declined  more  and  more  since  the 
invasion  of  the  Arabs.  The  most  famous  patri- 
arch of  modem  times  was  Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.),  who 
lived  for  the  most  part  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  became  ecumenical  patriarch  in  1620.  In  1846 
the  patriarchal  residence  was  restored 
2.  The     ^  Egypt,  and  is  now  at  Cairo.    The 

Orthodox  present  inciunbent  of  the  see  of  Alex- 
Greek      andria  is  Photios,  a  man  of  energy  and 

OhuToh.  ambition,  who  was  consecrated  in 
1900  with  the  title  of  "  most  blessed 
and  all-holy  pope  (Gk.  papas)  and  patriarch  of  the 
great  city  of  Alexandria  and  all  Egypt,  of  Pentapolis 
and  Pelusium,  of  Libya  and  Ethiopia."  Under 
him  are  foiu*  titular  metropolitans.  Formerly  the 
patriarchate  had  large  estates  in  Rumania,  but 
they  were  sequestrated  some  decades  ago.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  the  Orthodox 
who  live  in  Egypt  belong  to  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria, but  only  those  who  settled  there  long  ago, 
whose  number  is  not  over  10,000.  Although  the 
immigrant  Greeks  and  Russians  take  part  in  the 
service  held  by  the  clergy  of  the  patriarch,  they 
have  no  rights  concerning  it.  The  most  important 
privilege  vested  in  the  subjects  of  the  patriarchate 
is  his  election,  in  which  the  laity  take  a  prominent 
part.  The  congregations  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
are  rich,  and  supply  the  patriarch  with  laige  means. 
The  first  patriarch  to  return  to  reside  in  the  country 
founded  schools  and  hospitals  with  ecclesiastical 
funds.  The  patriarch  is  aided  in  the  government 
of  the  Church  by  a  permanent  synod,  consisting  of 
the  foiu*  metropolitans,  and  a  council,  or  committee, 
for  secular  and  financial  affairs.  Some  important 
monasteries  belong  to  the  patriarchate,  especially 
the  large  cloister  of  St.  George  in  Cairo;  the  monas- 
tery of  Sinai  is  ecclesiastically  independent. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  influential 
mission  in  the  country,  and  since  the  time  of  the 
crusades  has  nominally  a  patriarch  there,  although 
he  actually  resides  at  Rome,  where  he  has  the  church 
S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mure.  The  Uniates  have  a  dis- 
tinct  organization.  The  Anglican  Church  is  largely 
represented  in  the  principal  cities,  and  Presbyterian 
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chapels    also    exist.      German   congregations   are 
found  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  where  they  include 

the    Swiss    and    Evangelical  French. 

8.  Other    From    1752   to    1783  the   Moravians 

•     Ooznmu-    worked  among  the  Copts,  and  since  1854 

niona.      the  United  Presbyterians  of  the  United 

States  have  been  engaged  in  mission 
work.  The  Indian  prince  Dahp  Singh  (d.  1893), 
who  married  an  Evangelical  Coptic  woman,  sup- 
ported the  mission,  which  in  1907  had  fifty-three 
organized  congregations  and  140  stations.  Fifteen 
ordained  missionaries,  thirteen  lay  missionaries' 
(including  five  medical  missionaries),  sixteen  mis- 
sionary sisters,  thirty  ordained  native  ministers, 
thirty  native  auxiliary  missionaries,  333  teachers, 
and  thirty-eight  colporteurs  are  among  the  number 
now  at  work.  There  are  25,500  baptized  members, 
and  6,580  communicants.  In  1901  the  contribu- 
tions for  church  purposes  amounted  to  about 
$31,650.  In  the  169  schools  13,406  pupils  were 
taught  (including  6,852  Copts  and  2,924  Moham- 
medans), and  $31,489  were  contributed  for  educa- 
tional work.  In  1882  a  mission  among  the  Moham- 
medans was  begun  by  the  Anglican  Church 
Missionary  Society,  but  its  success  has  not  been 
great.  Since  1892  the  North  African  Mission  has 
worked  in  the  same  direction  in  the  Nile  delta.  A 
small  Dutch  mission  is  also  at  work,  as  well  as  the 
^SyP^ic^  General  Mission,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Ireland.  See  also  "  Egypt  "  under  title 
Africa,  vol.  i.,  p.  67.  F.  Kattenbubch. 

Biblioobaprt:  Articles  which  cover  the  whole  topic  ex- 
cept Modem  Egypt  are  DB,  i.  653-667;  EB,  ii.  1203- 
1247.  The  article  in  KL,  i.  256-267  includes  Modem 
Egypt. 

On  the  archeology  consult:  A.  Emuin,  Life  in  AnderU 
JBgup^  New  York,  1894  (supersedes  all  earlier  works); 
the  various  Reporta  and  other  publications  of  the  two 
societies  treated  below,  which  give  results  of  their 
operations;  the  publications  of  the  Mission  archte- 
logique  francaise  au  Caire,  Paris,  1885  sqq.  (a  magnifi* 
cent  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  various  topics):  G. 
Perrot  and  C.  Chipies,  Hi^.  of  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt,  2  vols., 
London,  1883;  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Hietorieal  Scarabe, 
London,  1889;  idem,  Ten  Yeare*  Dioffing  in  Egi/pt,  New 
York,  1892;  idem.  EgypHan  Decorative  Art,  ib.  1895;  Q. 
Maspero,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  ib.  1891;  E.  A.  W.  Budge, 
The  Mummy:  Chaptera  on  Egyptian  Funeral  Archer 
ology,  Cambridge,  1893;  W.  Max  MOller.  AHen  und 
Europa  nad^  aUOoyptiechen  Denkmalenh  Leipsic,  1893; 
M.  Benson  and  J.  Gourlay,  The  Temple  of  Mut  in  Aeher 
.  .  .  illuatreUing  the  Hist,  of  Egypt  and  Oie  Main  ReUg^ 
iove  Ideae  of  the  Egyptians,  London,  1899;  J.  de  Morgan, 
Recherch^se  eur  lee  originee  de  V^gypte;  VAge  de  la  pierre 
et  lea  mitaux,  Paris,  1895-96;  H.  Wallis,  Egyptian  Pot- 
tery, London,  1898;  M.  Brodrick  and  A.  A.  Morton,  Con^ 
eiae  Dictionary  of  Egyptian  Archaology,  ib.  1901;  J.  Ga- 
part.  Lea  DAiUa  de  I'art  en  £gypte,  Brussels.  1904.  Eng. 
transl.,  PrimiUve  Art  in  Egypt,  Philadelphia,  1905;  F. 
W.  von  Bessing,  Monumenta  of  Egyptian  Sculpture,  New 
York.  1906  (typical  examples  of  art  arranged  chrono- 
logically): T.  M.  Davis,  E.  Naville.  H.  Carter.  Theodore 
M.  Davia*  Excavationa,  New  York.  1906:  A.  H.  Gardiner, 
InacriTption  of  Mea:  Study  of  Egyptian  Judicial  Proceduret 
ib.  1906;  G.  Maspero.  Manual  of  Egyptian  Archceology, 
ib.  1906;  P.  E.  Newberry,  Soaroba:  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Egyptian  SetUa  and  Signet  Ringa,  London,  1906; 
H.  Schneider,  KuUur  und  Denken  der  aUen  Aegypter,  Leip- 
sic, 1907;  E.  A.  W.  Budge.  The  Egyptian  Sudan,  ita  Hia- 
tory  and  Monumenta,  2  vols.,  London,  1907. 

On  the  history  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  earlier  works 
are  suiMrseded  and  should  be  used  only  with  the  greatest 
care.  Consult  J.  H.  Breasted,  A  Hiet.  of  Egypt,  New 
York,  1905  (in  connection  with  this  may  be  employed 
Breasted's  Ancitffil  Reoorda  of  Egypt,  induding  the  Hiatorieai' 


DocumenU,  5  vols..  Chicago,  190&-06);  idem,  Hiatary  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptiana,lfleyrYork.,  1908  (a  brief  and  handy  man- 
ual) ;  A.  Wiedemann,  A  egyptiacheGeaehichU,  Gotha,  1884;  E. 
Ueiyer,OeechidUedeaAUertuma,vo\.\.,StuUgBLTt,  1884;  idem, 
Geachichte  dee  alien  Aegyptena,  Beriin.  1887;  W.  M.  F. 
Petrie,  A  Hiat,  of  Egypt  from  the  Earlieat  Timea  to  the 
Thirtieth  Dynaaty,  6  vols..  New  York,  1894-1905;  A.  H. 
Sayce.  The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrewa  and  of  Herodotua,  ib. 
1895;  F.  G.  Fleay,  Egyptian  Chronology,  ib.  1899;  G. 
Maspero,  Hiaiary  of  the  Andent  Peoplea  of  the  Claaaie 
Eaat,  3  vols.,  ib.  1897-1900;  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  A  Hiat.  of 
Egypt,  8  vols.,  ib.  1902.  On  the  Greek  period,  besides 
the  appropriate  sections  in  works  mentioned  above,  con- 
sult: J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemiee,  Lon- 
don, 1895;  M.  C.  Strack,  Die  Dynaatie  der  Ptolemder, 
Berlin,  1897.  For  the  Roman  period,  J.  G.  Biilne.  Hia- 
tory  of  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule,  London,  1899.  On  tha 
external  relations  of  Egypt,  consult  W.  M.  MQller,  ut 
sup.,  and  the  literature  under  Amarna  Tablets. 

On  the  religion:  A.  Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the  Anciani 
Bgyptiana,  New  York,  1897  (the  best  single  work);  G. 
Steindorff,  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptiana,  ib.  1906 
(covers  the  subject,  but  largely  on  the  basis  of  Herodo- 
tus); M.  Brimmer,  Egypt:  Three  Eaaaya  on  the  Religion, 
Hiat.,  and  Art,  Boston,  1891;  G.  Maspero,  6tudea  de 
mythologie  et  d'archSologie,  4  vols.,  Paris.  1893-1900; 
G.  St.  Clair,  Creation  Reeorda  in  EgypL  Studiaa  in  (fc« 
Book  of  the  Dead,  London,  1898;  W.  M.  F.  Petrie.  ReUgion 
and  Conacience  in  Ancient  Egypt,  ib.  1898;  E.  A.  W. 
Budge.  Egyptian  Ideae  of  a  Future  Life,  Oxford.  1899; 
idem.  Egyptian  Magic,  ib.  1899;  idem.  The  Qoda  of  (fc« 
EgypHana,  3  vob.,  London,  1905  (sumptuous  and  meaty); 
idem,  Egyptian  Heaven  and  Hell,  ib.  1906;  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Religiona  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  New  York, 
1903;  A.  Erman.  Die  Ogyptiache  Religion,  Beriin,  1905, 
Eng.  transl..  Handbook  of  Egyptian  Religion,  London, 
1907;  E.  Naville,  La  Religion  dee  anciena  £gyptiena,  Paris, 
1906;  DB,  Extra  volume,  pp.  176-197. 

On  the  literature:  For  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  re- 
cension of  the  British  Museum  copy  was  reproduced  ia 
color  by  Griggs,  London,  1889;  that  of  the  Turin  Papy- 
rus was  edited  by  R.  Lepeius,  Leipsic,  1842;  The  Book 
of  the  Dead  was  translated  in  part  by  Le  P.  Renouf  for 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  parts  i.-iv.,  London, 
1893-^.  completed  by  E.  NaviUe,  1907;  it  has  been 
transUted  into  EngUsh  by  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  New  York, 
1894,  and  by  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  3  vols.,  London.  1898 
(text,  vocabulary,  and  translation).  An  excellent  Fr. 
transl.  is  by  P.  Pierrot,  Paris,  1882.  Collections  are: 
K.  Piehl,  InacriptUma  hiiroglyphiquea,  3  vols..  Leipsic, 
1886-1903;  Corpua  papyrarum  ^gypti,  ed.  R.  Revillout 
and  A.  Eisenlohr,  Paris,  1894  sqq.;  Urkunden  dee  aegypti- 
ad^en  Altertuma,  ed.  G.  Steindorff,  Leipsic,  1903  sqq. 
Egyptian  Talea  from  the  Papyri,  2  series,  ed.  and  transl. 
by  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  New  York,  1894-95  is  of  great  in- 
terest iMychoIogically  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  folk- 
lore. (Consult  also:  Unterauehungen  aur  Oeadiiehte  und 
AUertumakunde  Aegyptena,  ed.  K.  Sethe,  4  vols..  Leipsie, 
1896  sqq.;  R.  Lepeius,  DenkmAler  aua  A^ypten  und  Aetikinh' 
pien,  Leipsic.  1897  sqq.  (4  vols,  issued);  G.  Ebers.  Papy 
rua  Bbera,  2  vols.,  ib.  1875;  I.  Myer.  The  Oldeat  Booka  in 
the  World,  London.  19(X);  A.  Erman,  Aegyptiadke  Chrea- 
tomathie,  New  York,  1895. 

On  exploration  and  excavation  consult:  G.  Steindorff, 
in  H.  V.  Hilpreoht,  Sxplorationa  in  Bible  Landa,  Phila- 
delphia, 1903;  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Ten  Yeara*  Diffging  in 
Egtfpl*  London,  1892;  the  Annuo/  Arehcaologieal  Reporte 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  1890  sqq.,  furnish  ac- 
counts not  only  of  the  work  of  that  association  but  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  other  investigators;  BUMotkhiue 
igyptologique,  Paris,  1893  sqq.,  contains  many  memoirs  of 
a  historical  nature  concerning  exploration  and  excavation. 

On  Modem  Egsrpt:  De  Chabroe,  J^ssai  aur  lea  mature 
dee  habitanta  modemea  de  V^gypte,  in  Deaeription  da 
V6gypte,  ii.  2,  pp.  361-526.  Paris.  1822;  J.  Silbemagl, 
Verfaaaung  und  gegenxoOrtiger  Bealand  aAnuntUcher  Kirchen 
dee  Orienta,  Landshut,  1907;  H.  Stephan,  Daa  hetUigm 
Aegypten,  Leipsic,  1872;  M.  Ltlttke,  Aegyptena  neue  Zeil, 
Leipsic  1873  (the  most  comprehensive  book  for  ecclesias- 
ticflJ  matters);  O.  Schneider.  BeUrdge  eur  Kenntniaa  der 
griechiadi-orthodoxen  Kirche  Aegyptena,  Dresden.  1874 
(important);  O.  Werner.  Orbia  terrarum  caUuUicua,  pp. 
195  sqq.,  Freiburg.  1890;  F.  Kattenbusoh,  Lehbudi  der 
vergleichenden  Coi^eaaionakunde,  i.    170    sqq..    Freiburg, 
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1892:  Abu  Salih,  ChiarchM  and  MoruuteriM  of  Bgypt^ 
London,  1895;  A.  von  Fircks.  AeoypUn,  Berlin,  1896; 
E.  L.  Butcher,  Staru  of  (he  Churth  of  Egypi,  London.  1897 
(good  for  the  modem  period);  A.  Watson,  American 
Minum  in  Eoypt>  1854-96.  Pittsburg,  1898;  A.  B.  Ed- 
wards. PharaoKa,  Fellaha  and  Explorert,  New  York,  1891; 
M.  Fowler,  Ckriatian  EovpL  London.  1901;  K.  Baedeker, 
Bmv^  London,  1902;  K.  Beth,  Die  orientaliMcKe  Chriiten- 
heU  der  MiUdmMrUknder,  Berlin,  1902;  H.  Qundert,  Die 
e^angeLiecke  Mieaion,  ikre  Ldnder,  VeHker  und  i4r6etten, 
PPl  232  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1903;  O.  Habner,  Qeooravhieeh- 
•fcififffiscfcs  Tabdle  oiler  LAnier  der  Erde^  ed.  F.  von  Jura- 
scfaek,  Frankfort,  1907;  OoOunadur  genealoQieeher  Kalen^ 
der,  Gotha,  1906;  C.  R.  Watson,  Egypt  and  the  Chriatian 
Crvso^  Philadelphia,  1907,  and  the  literature  under  Coptic 
Cbubch. 

EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND:  A  society 
founded  in  1882  by  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson,  and  others  to  carry  on  system- 
atic and  scientific  research  of  ancient  Eigypt.  The 
success  of  the  undertaking  was  assured  when  the 
promoters  obtained  tho  services  of  the  well-known 
Swiss  Egyptologist,  £douard  Naville,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished explorer,  W.  H.  Flinders  Petrie  (since 
1892  Edwards  professor  of  EJgyptology,  Univer- 
sity College,  London).  The  results  achieved  may 
be  classed  under  three  heads*  (1)  Biblical,  that  is 
throwing  light  on  the  Old-Testament  narrative; 
(2)  classical,  showing  the  connection  between 
Greece  and  Egypt  at  a  very  early  period;  (3)  purely 
Egyptian,  illustrating  the  history,  religion,  arts, 
and  literature  of  ancient  Egypt.  During  the  season 
of  1882-^  M.  Naville  excavated  the  site  of  Pithom- 
Succoth  and  determined  the  starting-point  of  the 
Exodus;  the  city  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Rameses 
the  Great,  the  oppressor  of  the  Hebrews.  In  1883- 
84  Prof.  Petrie  excavated  Zoan  (cf.  Num.  xiii.  22), 
but  did  not  reach  the  Bibh'cal  city,  as  many  cen- 
turies of  later  builders  had  buried  it  so  deep  that 
the  cost  and  labor  of  reaching  it  was  prohibitive. 
In  the  following  season  Prof.  Petrie  excavated  at 
Tell  Defenneh  (the  Biblical  *Tahpanhes),  "  The 
Palace  of  the  Jew's  Daughter,"  and  found  traces  of 
the  pavement  before  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house 
(cf.  Jer.  xliii.  8-iO).  In  1885  M.  NaviUe  identified 
the  location  of  the  Land  of  Goshen  at  Saf t  el-Henneh 
(cf.  Ex.  viiL  22).  The  three  chief  classical  sites 
are  those  of  Naucratis,  Tanis,  and  Tell  Defenneh 
(Gk.  Dapknai),  Naucratis  was  the  city  in  which 
Psammetichus  II.  allowed  his  Greek  mercenaries  to 
settle.  At  Tanis  remains  of  many  Roman  houses 
were  found;  that  of  a  lawyer  named  Bak-akhiu  of 
c.  174  was  especially  rich  in  papyri  and  objects  of 
the  Greco-Roman  period.  At  Tell  Defenneh  traces 
of  the  camp  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  found. 
Other  sites  excavated  have  been:  the  city  of  Onias 
and  Tell  el-Yehudiyeh  ("  Mound  of  the  Jew "); 
the  great  temple  of  Bubastis,  where  monuments  of 
the  Hyksoe,  the  shepherd  kings  who  ruled  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  (see  Ek^YPr),  were  found;  Ahnas 
el-Medineh,  Deir  el-Bahari,  the  great  temple  of 
Queen  Hatshepsu,  and  the  eleventh-dynasty  temple 
of  Mentuhetep  adjoining;  Deshasheh,  Dendereh, 
and  Abydos. 

There  are  two  auxiliary  branches  of  the  Fund, 
(1)  the  Archeological  Survey,  which  copies  wall 
sculptures  and  the  like  which  have  been  uncovered 
and  thus  are  liable  to  injury;  and  (2)  the  Greco- 
Roman  Branchy  established  to  search  for  papyri. 


The  Areheological  Survey  has  done  excellent  work 
at  Beni  Hasan,  el-Bersheh,  Saqqareh,  Sheikh  Said, 
Deir  el-Gebrawi,  and  el-Amama.  To  the  excava- 
tors of  the  Greco-Roman  Branch,  Drs.  Grenfell 
and  Hunt,  are  due  the  recovery  of  the  **  sayings  of 
Jesus  "  (see  Aorapha),  many  portions  of  the  Gos- 
pels, as  well  as  invaluable  Greek  papyri.  The 
principal  site  worked  by  the  Greco-Roman  Branch 
has  been  Oxyrhynchus.  Emily  Paterson. 

Bzbuoorapht:  The  following  ia  a  list  of  the  publications 
of  the  Fund:  I.  The  Memoirs:  1,  for  1883-^84.  by  E. 
Naville,  The  Store  City  of  Pithom  and  the  Route  of  the 
Exodue;  2,  for  1884-85.  by  W.  M.  F.  Petrie.  Tanis,  part 
i.;  3,  for  1885-86,  by  W.  M.  F.  Petrie.  Navkrotie,  part 
i.;  4,  for  1886-^7,  by  E.  Naville.  Qoahen  and  the  Shrine  of 
SaftrelnHenneh;  6,  for  1887-88.  by  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  F. 
LI.  Griffith  and  A.  S.  Murray,  Tanie,  part  ii.,  TeU  De- 
fenneh, and  TeU  Na>eaheh:  6.  for  1888-^,  by  E.  A. 
Gardiner  and  F.  LI.  Griffith,  NaukraHe,  pari  ii.;  7,  extra 
volume,  by  E.  Naville  and  F.  LI.  Griffith.  The  City  of 
Oniaa  and  the  Mound  of  the  Jew;  8.  for  1889-00.  by  E. 
Naville.  Bubaetia;  Q,  extra  volume,  by  F.  LI.  Griffith 
and  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Two  Hieroolyphic  Papyri  from 
Tanie ;  10,  for  1890-91,  by  E.  Naville.  The  FeeHvat  HaU 
of  Oaorkon  II.  {Bukaatia);  11.  for  1891-92.  by  E.  Naville, 
J.  J.  Tylor  and  F.  LI.  Griffith,  Ahnaa  eUMedintih,  and 
The  Tomb  of  Paheri  at  el-Kab;  12-14,  16.  19  and  27,  for 
1892-95.  1896-97,  1899-1900  and  1904-05,  by  E.  Naville, 
Dwr  el~Bahari,  Introductory  and  parts  i.-v.;  15.  for 
1895-96.  by  W.  M.  F.  Petrie.  Deahaaheh  ;  17.  for  1897-98, 
by  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Dendereh;  18,  for  1898-99,  by  W. 
M.  F.  Petrie,  Royal  Tond>a  of  the  Firat  Dynaaty;  20,  ex- 
tra volume,  by  W.  M.  F.  Petrie.  Dioapolia  Parva;  21.  for 
1900-01,  by  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  The  Royal  Tomha  of  the 
Earlieat  Dynaatiea,  part  ii.;  22  and  24.  for  1901-03  by 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Ahydoa,  parts  i.-ii.;  23,  extra  volume, 
by  D.  Randall-Maclver,  A.  C.  Mace  and  F.  LI.  Griffith, 
EUAmrah  and  Abydoa;  25.  extra  volume,  by  C.  T.  Cur- 
relly,  E.  R.  Ayrton  and  A.  E.  P.  Weigall.  Abydoa,  part 
iti.;  26.  for  1903-04,  by  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Ehnaaya;  28, 
for  1906-06.  by  E.  Naville  and  H.  R.  HaU,  The  Eleventh 
Dynaaty  Temple  at  Deir  el  Bahari, 

II.  The  Archeological  Survey:  1-2,  for  1890-92,  by 
P.  E.  Newberry  and  G.  W.  Fraser,  Beni  Haaan,  parts 
i.-ii.;  3.  for  1892-93.  by  P.  E.  Newberry.  EUBeraheh, 
part  i.;  4.  for  1893-94^  by  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  P.  E.  New- 
berry.  EUBerahdi,  part  ii.;  5  and  7.  for  1894-95  and 
1896-97,  by  F.  LI.  Griffith,  Beni  Haaan,  parts  iii.-iv.; 
6,  for  1895-96,  by  F.  LI.  Griffith,  Hieroglypha  from  the 
CoUectiona  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund;  8-9.  for  1897- 
99.  by  N.  de  G.  Daviee  and  F.  LI.  Griffith.  The  Maatabah 
of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Sagqar^,  parts  i.-ii.;  10, 
for  1899-1900,  by  N.  de  G.  Davies.  The  Rock  Tomba  of 
Sheikh  Said;  11-12,  for  1900-02.  by  N.  de  G.  Davies, 
The  Rock  Tomba  of  Deir  el^ebrawi,  parts  i.-ii.;  13-15. 
for  1902-05,  The  Rode  Tomba  of  el-Amama,  parts  i.-iii. 

III.  Greoo-Homan  Branch:  1,  2,  5.  6,  8.  for  1897- 
99.  1902-04.  1906-07.  by  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt, 
The  Oxyrhynehue  Papyri,  parte  i.-v.;  3.  for  1899-1900, 
by  D.  G.  Hogarth,  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  8.  Hunt,  Fayum 
Towna  and  their  Papyri;  4,  1900-02,  by  B.  P.  Grenfell, 
A.  8.  Hunt  and  J.  G.  Smyly,  The  Tebtunia  Papyri;  7, 
for  1904-06.  The  Hibeh  Papyri. 

IV.  Annual  Aroheologioal  Reports  on  the  seasons' 
work,  running  from  1890-91  to  date. 

V.  Special  publications:  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  8. 
Hunt,  AOriA  IH20Y ;  "  Sayinga  of  Our  Lord "  and 
New  Sayinga  of  Jeeua  and  Fragment  of  a  Loat  Ooapd; 
Atlaa  of  Ancient  Egypt;  Guide  to  Temple  of  Deir  dr Ba- 
hari;  W.  E.  Crum,  Coptie  Oebuoa. 

EGYPTIAN  RESEARCH  ACCOUKT:  A  society 
canying  on  archeological  research  in  Egypt,  which 
had  its  beginnings  about  1893,  when  through  the 
exertions  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  a  fund  was 
collected  to  assist  students  in  Egypt.  For  eleven 
years  the  fund  (the  "  Research  Account "),  con- 
tinued by  subscriptions,  was  administered  by  Profes- 
sor Petrie  as  a  personal  trust,  and  the  students  who 
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shared  in  it  worked  in  accord  with  his  excavations 
latterly  conducted  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 
(q.v.).  In  1905  a  different  basis  was  found  desir- 
able, and  the  work  was  organized  and  expanded 
at  a  public  meeting  of  subscribers  and  friends  held 
in  London.  Regulations  were  adopted  stating  the 
name  of  the  new  association  to  be  the  ''  Egjrptian 
Research  Account  and  British  School  of  Archeology 
in  Egypt."  The  office  was  appointed  at  University 
College,  London.  The  objects  were  defined  as 
follows: 

a.  To  conduct  excavations  and  pay  all  expenses  inci- 
dental thereto. 

b.  To  discover  and  acquire  antiquities  and  to  distribute 
the  same  to  public  museums. 

c.  To  publish  works. 

d.  To  hold  exhibitions. 

e.  To  prqmote  the  training  and  assistance  of  students. 
All  of  these  objects  to  be  carried  on  in  relation  to  Egypt, 

meaning  in  general  the  Nile  valley,  but  with  occasional  ex- 
tension to  any  part  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Egypt. 

All  receipts  from  subscriptions,  bequest,  or  sale 
of  books  are  applied  solely  to  the  objects  mentioned 
above,  and  no  expenses  are  incurred  for  offices  or 
management.  Antiquities  not  claimed  by  the 
Egyptian  govenmient  are  divided  among  subscribers 
and  among  public  museums  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  contributed  in  their  respective  localities. 
The  management  of  the  society  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  executive  committee  appointed  by  a  general 
committee,  which  in  turn  is  appointed  by  the  sub- 
scribers at  an  annual  general  meeting  held  in 
London.  A  director  has  charge  of  the  work  in  the 
field  and  the  work  of  students.  He  is  the  professor 
of  Egyptology  in  University  College,  London,  if 
he  choose  to  fill  the  position;  if  not,  appointment 
is  made  by  the  general  committee  on  nomination  of 
the  executive  committee.  Professor  Petrie  has  con- 
tinued as  director.  Late  work  of  the  society  has 
been  excavation  at  Tell  el-Yehudiyeh,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Cairo,  where  it  is  thought  the  celebrated 
Hyksos  capital  Avaris  has  been  discovered,  and  also 
the  town  and  temple  of  Onias,  the  Jewish  high  priest 
who  fled  to  Egypt  about  150  B.C.  The  exploration 
of  Memphis  is  now  in  progress,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  fully  fifteen  years  will  be  required  to  excavate 
the  temple  sites  alone,  apart  from  the  city.  The 
following  is  the  complete  list  of  the  society's  pub- 
lications, and  indicates  the  locality  and  character 
of  the  work  done  since  its  beginning: 

i.  1805.  J.  E.  Quibell.  BaUaa. 
ii.  1896.  J.  E.  Quibell,  The  RamesMum, 
iii.  1897.  J.  E.  Quibell.  El  Kab. 
iv.  1898.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Hierakotdopolia,  i. 
V.  1899.  F.  W.  Qreen  and  J.  E.  Quibell.  Hierakaniop- 

olU,  ii. 
vi.  1900.  J.  Garstang.  El  Arabah. 
vii.  1901.  J.  Garstang,  Matuuna. 

viii.  1902.  A.  St.  G.  Caulfdld.  The  Temple  of  the  Kings, 
ix.  1903.  M.  A.  Miuray,  The  Onreion. 
X.  1904.  M.  A.  Murray,  Saqqara  Maatabaa,  i. 

L.  Ix>at,  Ourob. 
id.  1905.  Hilda  Petrie,  Saqqara  Maatabaa,  ii. 
zii.  1906.  W.  M.   Flinders    Petrie.   Hykaoa   and  laraelite 

CUiea. 
ziH.  1907.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Oiaeh  and  Rifeh. 
ziv.  1908.  W.  M.  FUnders  Petrie.  Athribia  and  Memphia,  I. 

EHRENFEUCHTER,  fi'^ren-f oin'ter,  FRIEDRICH 
AUGUST  EDUARD:  German  mediating  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  Leopoldshafen   (near  Carlsruhe)  Dec. 


15,  1814;  d.  at  G6ttingen  Mar.  20,  1878.  He 
was  educated  at  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg,  and 
from  1835  to  1839  was  instructor  in  religion  at 
Mannheim.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  vicar  at 
Weinheim,  and  then  became  court  and  municipal 
vicar  at  Carlsruhe.  He  attracted  attention  by  his 
Thearie  des  chrisUichen  Kultus  (Hamburg,  1840) 
and  EnttvicklungageschichU  der  Menschheit  (Heidel- 
berg, 1845),  and  in  1845  accepted  a  call  to  GOttingen, 
where  he  remained  imtil  his  death,  despite  calls  to 
Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  Carlsruhe,  and  Dresden.  In 
1849  he  became  full  professor  of  theology,  in  1856 
abbot  of  Bursfelde,  and  in  1859  counselor  of  the 
supreme  consistory  and  member  of  the  Hanoverian 
council  for  religion  and  education.  The  chief  sub- 
ject of  his  lectures  was  practical  theology  in  all  its 
branches,  although  he  also  taught  theological  intro- 
duction, the  philosophy  of  religion,  apologetics,  the 
life  of  Jesus,  interpretation  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
modem  church  history,  and  similar  topics.  Both 
as  a  lecturer  and  preacher,  he  waa  extremely  popu- 
lar. Distinctly  irenic  in  temperament  and  unable 
to  conceive  of  a  conflict  between  science  and  the 
Church,  theory  and  practise,  or  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  academic  teaching,  Ehrenfeuchter  was  exposed 
to  attacks  both  from  conservatives  and  radicals, 
particularly  in  the  neo-Lutheran  controversy  which 
raged  in  Hanover  in  1853  and  the  following  years. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  principal  works,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  being:  Zeu^ 
nisse  aus  dem  akademischen  GoUendienst  in  Gottingen 
(GOttingen,  1849-52);  Zur  Geachichte  dea  Kate- 
chismus  (1857);  Dis  praktiache  Theologie  (1859); 
Die  Katechismtufrage  in  der  hannoverachen  Landes- 
kirche  (1862);  and  Ckristenium  und  modeme  Weltan- 
schauung (1876).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Jakrbucher  furdeutsche  Theologie  (Stuttgart  and 
Gotha,  1856-78).  (J.  A.  WAOENicANNf.) 

EICHHORN,  oiH'hem,  JOHANN  ALBRECHT 
FRIEDRICH:  Prussian  minister  of  worship;  b.  at 
Wertheim  (20  m.  w.  of  Wttrzburg)  Mar.  2,  1776; 
d.  at  Berlin  Jan.  16,  1856.  He  served  as  an  army- 
officer  in  the  war  of  liberation  in  1813,  and  after- 
ward took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  He  soon  occupied  various  promi- 
nent positions,  and  when  Frederick  Williain  IV. 
ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia  in  1840,  Eichhom 
was  appointed  minister  of  worship  and  education. 
As  the  state  governed  the  universities  and  regulated 
the  appointment  of  its  teachers,  the  influence  of  the 
ruling  policy  upon  the  destinies  of  scientific  efforts 
was  inevitable,  and  showed  itself  especially  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology.  The  tendency  to  substitute 
a  positive  philosophy  in  place  of  the  negative  be- 
came a  great  stumbling-block  to  theological  can- 
didates and  ministers.  The  result  of  this  policy 
was  an  opposition  which  in  1842  nourished  two 
hostile  parties. 

In  1843  Eichhom  undertook  the  formation  of 
synods  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  these  district^ 
synods,  composed  only  of  ministers  and  meeting  in 
1843,  £ulvocated  an  increase  of  pastoral  forces,  better 
preparation  of  the  candidates,  the  formation  of 
presbyteries,  greater  interest  of  the  congregations 
in  the  election  of  ministersy  and  a  more  definite 
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adherence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  In  1844  the  six  eastern  provincial 
synods  were  convened  and  advocated  the  restora- 
tion of  consistories  in  their  ecclesiastical  quality 
and  the  establishment  of  other  synodical  institu- 
tions. In  1846  at  the  instance  of  Prussia,  confer- 
ences, represented  by  delegates  from  all  the  twenty- 
six  Protestant  governments,  were  held  (Berlin, 
Jan.  3),  but  they  accomplished  little  except  to 
serve  as  preludes  for  the  Eisenach  conferences  (see 
Eisenach  Conference). 

In  regard  to  the  universities,  Eichhom  declined 
to  favor  any  particular  doctrine,  although  he 
checked  pantheistic  speculation  and  deistic  natural- 
ism; moderate  tendencies,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
given  free  scope.  He  formed  many  plans,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  acquaint  the  public  through 
the  press  with  the  intentions  of  the  government. 
But  the  revolution  of  Mar.,  1848,  made  an  end  of  all 
these  plans  and  Eichhom  withdrew  from  public 
life.  In  his  administration  a  special  section  wajs 
formed  for  Roman  Catholic  interests,  and  the 
bishops  were  permitted  to  communicate  freely  with 

Rome.  (W.  HoLLENBERGf.) 

Biblxoorapht:  Q.  Eilera,  Zur  BeurteUunQ  dea  MinuteriutM 
Eichhom,  Berlin,  1849;  O.  Mejer,  in  Preuaaische  Jahr- 
bOeher,  1877,  pftrts  2  and  3;  H.  von  Traitschke,  Detttache 
Geadtichte  im  19,  Jahrhundert,  v.  220  sqq.,  Leipeio.  1894. 

EICHHORN,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED:  Biblical 
scholar;  b.  at  Ddrrenzimmem  (near  KUnzelsau, 
24  m.  n.e.  of  Heilbronn)  in  the  principality  of 
Hohenlohe-Oehringen,  Oct.  16,  1752;  d.  at  Gdt- 
tingen  June  14,  1827.  His  father  was  pastor  at 
Ddrrenzimmem.  After  preparatory  studies  in  the 
town  school  at  Weikersheim  and  the  gymnasium  at 
Heilbronn,  he  studied  at  (j<)ttingen,  1770-74,  under 
Michaelis,  Walch,  Miller,  Schldzer,  and  Heyne.  He 
became  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Ohrdruff,  near 
Gotha,  in  1774.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena. 
In  this  period  he  published  a  mmiber  of  treatises 
on  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Orient,  as  well 
as  of  particular  Mohanmiedan  dominions.  In  the 
main,  however,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Biblical 
sciences.  In  the  Repertorium  fur  biblische  und 
Tnorgenldndische  Litteratur  (Leipsic,  1777-86),  edited 
by  himself,  he  did  much  which  was  preliminary 
work  to  his  Einleitung  ins  AUe  Testament  (3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1780-83).  This  work,  which  is  distin- 
guished alike  by  youthful  enthusiasm,  ssmoptical 
arrangement,  comprehensive  scholarship,  and  solid 
investigation,  gained  universal  acceptance,  and 
appeared  in  the  fourth  edition  (5  vols.,  1823-26). 
In  it  Eichhom  made  Introduction  a  literary-his- 
toric science.  A  proof  of  the  lively  interest  with 
which  he  pursued  the  study  of  Biblical  literature 
is  furnished  by  AUgemeine  Btbliothek  der  biblischen 
LiUeraiur  (10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1787-1803). 

In  1788  he  went  to  G6ttingen  as  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy;  and  here  he  exhibited  until 
shortly  before  his  death  an  exceedingly  diversified 
activity,  combined  with  rare  powers  of  labor  and 
indefatigable  industry.  His  numerous  lectures  em- 
braced not  only  the  Biblical  sciences,  but  also  the 
history  and  literary  life  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.     At  the  same  time  he  embodied  the  material 
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of  his  lectures  in  extensive  works  issued  in  rapid 
succession  (cf.  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  v.  235  for  list  of 
his  historical  works).  Nevertheless,  the  principal 
part  of  his  activity  was  directed  to  Biblical  science. 
Of  his  additional  theological  writings  may  be  men- 
tioned: Commentarius  in  Apocalypsin  Joannis 
(2  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1791);  Einleitung  in  die  apo^ 
kryphischen  Schriften  des  Alien  Testaments  (Leipsic, 
1795);  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1804-12),  containing  detailed  researches 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels;  Die 
hebr&ischen  Propheten  (3  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1816-19); 
and  a  metrical  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  (Leip- 
sic, 1800;  2d  ed.,  1824).  His  lectures  m  the  G6t- 
tingen  Society  of  Sciences  are  also  noteworthy. 
After  Heyne's  death  (1812)  he  edited  the  GdUinger 
geUhrten  Ameigen,  for  which  he  wrote  many  literary 
notices. 

The  verdict  upon  Eichhom  and  his  works  be- 
came les^  favorable  not  long  after  his  death;  his 
historical  writings,  which  were  really  mere  sketches, 
were  found  wanting  in  thorough  investigation  and 
painstaking  conscientiousness.  Still  more  sharply 
were  his  theological  works  censured,  because  the 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  or  that  particular  composition  was  lacking; 
and  his  research  was  not  sufficiently  free  from 
prejudice.  It  may  likewise  be  said  against  his 
exegesis  that  it  neglected  the  psychologic  element, 
and  frequently  explained  away  the  profound  con- 
tent of  the  Biblical  records  by  means  of  so  called 
"  natural ''  elucidation.  His  merit  remains,  how- 
ever, in  the  fact  that  he  not  only  vindicated  the 
Bible  against  the  ridicule  of  its  enemies,  but  that 
far  and  wide  he  awakened  love  for  the  Biblical 
writings,  especially  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures, 
and  the  zeal  to  examine  them  carefully. 

Carl  Bertheau. 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  Saalfeld,  Oe$<^ichte  der  UnivernUU  Odi- 
Ungeih  PP.  332  sqq.,  Hanover,  1820;  H.  Doering,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  DetUachlande^  i.  356  sqq.,  Neu»tadt, 
1831;  H.  EwaJd,  JahrbUcher  der  bibliachen  Wiaeenachaft, 
i.  26  sqq..  Gdttingen,  1849;  ADB,  v.  731  sqq.;  C.  H.  H. 
Wright.  Introduction  to  O.  T..  London,  1800;  C.  A.  Briggs, 
Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  paaaim.  New  York,  1899. 

EICHHORN,  KARL  FRIEDRICH:  German 
jurist;  son  of  Johann  Gottfried  Eichhom,  b.  at  Jena 
Nov.  20,  1781;  d.  at  Cologne  July  5,  1854.  He 
studied  law  at  G6ttingen,  Wetzlar  and  Vienna.  In 
1803  he  commenced  his  academic  activity  at  Gdt- 
tingen,  was  appointed  professor  of  law  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  in  1805,  and  was  called  in  1811 
to  Berlin.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1813,  and  four 
years  later,  at  the  wish  of  his  father,  accepted  a 
call  to  Gdttingen.  He  retired  on  account  of  ill- 
health  in  1829,  but  in  1831  returned  to  Berlin, 
lectured  for  a  year,  then  devoted  his  time  partly  to 
his  high  offices  in  civil  administration,  and  partly 
to  Uterary  pursuits.  He  withdrew  entirely  from 
public  life  in  1847,  and,  after  residing  four  years  on 
his  estate  at  Ammem  (near  Ttibingen),  removed 
to  Cologne,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Eichhom  was  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  the 
historical  school  of  German  jurists,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  legal  works  which  still  take  high  rank. 
In  the  domain  of  canon  law  he  wrote  Grundsdtze 
dee  Kirchenrechts  der  katholischen  und  der  evange^ 
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lischen  Religionspartei  in  Deutschland  (2  vols., 
Gdttingen,  1831-33);  GtUachten  fiir  die  Domge- 
meinde  zu  Bremen  (Hanover,  1831);  and  IJeber  die 
spanische  Sammlung  der  Quellen  dee  Kirchenrechte 
in  the  Abhandlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie  (Berlin, 
1833-34)  and  io  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  geschichtliche 
Rechtswiaaenschaftt  xi.      (C.  T.  G.  von  Schburl.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  von  Schulte,  Karl  Friedrich  EidiKom, 
9ein  Leben  und  Wirken,  Stuttgart.  1884;  J.  C.  Bluntschli 
and  K.  Brater.  StaaU-W drterbuch,  iii.  237  sqq..  ib.  1868; 
Preu99Uche  JahrbUdter,  xxxvi  (1875),  22  aqq.;  ADB^ 
vi.  469  aqq. 

EICHSTAETT,    ain'stat,    BISHOPRIC    OF:    A 

Gennan  bbhopric  named  from  a  city  of  Germany,  42 
m.  w.s.w.  of  Regensburg.  The  diocese  was  estab- 
lished by  St.  Boniface,  and  in  740  had  a  monastery 
on  the  wooded  lieight  above  the  AltmQhl.  On  Oct. 
22,  741,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Willibald  (q.v.),  who  was 
the  abbot  of  this  cloister,  was  consecrated  bishop 
by  Boniface,  primarily  for  missionary  work  among 
the  neighboring  Wends.  The  actual  diocese,  how- 
ever, first  came  into  existence  two  years  later,  when 
Odilo  of  Bavaria  was  obliged  to  cede  the  northern 
portion  of  his  domains  to  Karlman  and  Pepin, 
whereupon,  to  secure  the  incorporation  of  the  new 
possession  in  Prankish  territory,  the  Prankish  dis- 
trict of  Suala  was  united  with  it  to  form  a  bishopric. 
The  diocese  lost  a  small  portion  of  its  territory 
when  the  see  of  Bamberg  was  established  (1015), 
but  the  modem  diocese  practically  corresponds  to 
the  ancient.  (A.  H auck.  ) 

Bishop  Gebhard  I.  (1042-57)  became  first  an 
imperial  minister  of  great  force,  and  then  pope  as 
Victor  II.,  still,  however,  retaining  his  German 
bishopric  and  for  a  time,  as  administrator  of  the 
Empire  after  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  uniting  the 
highest  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  Pew  events 
of  general  interest  occurred  untU  the  episcopate  of 
William  of  Reichenau  (1464-96),  whose  achieve- 
ments in  statesmanship,  economic  and  intellectual 
improvements,  and  building  were  notable;  the 
University  of  Ingolstadt  was  now  founded,  with 
William  for  its  first  chancellor.  The  Reformation 
made  marked  headway  in  the  diocese  in  spite  of  the 
stalwart  opposition  of  Bishop  Martin  of  Schaimi- 
berg  (1560-90),  who  founded  at  Eichst&tt  the  first 
seminary  in  Germany  as  prescribed  by  the  Council 
of  Trent.  A  period  of  great  prosperity  for  the 
diocese  was  the  episcopate  of  Conrad  of  Gemmingen 
(1593-1612),  but  the  Swedish  army  laid  it  in  niins 
and  burned  the  see  city  in  1634.  The  secularization 
of  1802  divided  the  diocese  between  Bavaria, 
Prussia,  and  Duke  Perdinand  of  Tuscany,  imtil  in 
1805  the  fragments  were  reunited  under  Bavarian 
rule.  Bishop  Joseph  von  Stubenberg  (1790-1824), 
though  no  longer  a  temporal  magnate,  recovered 
the  full  extent  of  his  diocese  in  the  Concordat  of 
1817,  and  many  evidences  of  spiritual  life  were 
shown  during  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Biblioqraphy:  Sources  for  history  are:  Qundechari,  lAber 
pontifiealis  Eichstetentit,  741-1074,  ed.  L.  C.  Bethmann 
in  MGH,  Script.,  vii  (1846),  239  sqq.;  the  same  volume, 
pp.  253  sqq.,  contains  Anoni/miu  Haurenaia  de  epiteopU 
EidiMtetenaibua,  741-1068;  Gtsta  epiaeoporum  Eichste- 
tennum  1279-1446,  MGH,  Script,  xxv  (1880).  590-600. 
Consult:  M.  Lefflad,  Reffeaten  der  Biach6fe  von  EichsUiU 


741'1B97,  Eiehstfttt.  1871-74;  J.  Sax.  OeufcuAle  de$ 
HochtHfta  und  der  Stadt  EiehBtdU,  ib.  1858;  Hauck«  KD, 
i.  518-519. 

EINHARD,  ain'hOrt  (EGINHARD):  Prankish 
historian  and  ecclesiastic;  b.  in  the  district  of  the 
Main,  Lower  Franconia,  about  770;  d.  at  Seligen- 
stadt  (15  m.  e.s.e.  of  Frankfort)  Mar.  14,  840. 
He  received  his  earliest  education  in  the  monastery 
of  Fulda,  and  was  presented  by  the  abbot  Baugolf 
(779-802)  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Alcuin,  devoting  him- 
self especially  to  mathematics  and  architecture, 
and  being  appointed  inspector  of  the  royal  build- 
ings. He  was  likewise  one  of  the  trusted  counselors 
of  Charlemagne,  and  in  806  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
secure  the  pope's  sanction  of  the  division  of  the 
realm  as  proposed  by  the  emperor.  He  retained 
his  position  with  Charlemagne's  son  and  successor, 
Louis,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
son  Lothair,  although  he  later  became  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  evil  influence  of  the  empress  Judith. 
In  829  he  fell  seriously  ill,  and  in  the  following 
year  left  the  court.  He  then  retired  to  Seligenstadt, 
but  in  833  he  was  at  the  court  of  Lothair  to  do  him 
homage.  His  chief  interest,  however,  was  the 
development  of  Milhlheim  on  the  Main,  which  he 
renamed  Seligenstadt  on  account  of  the  relics  of 
Saints  Marcellinus  and  Peter,  which  he  brought 
thither  from  Rome  in  827. 

The  importance  of  Einhard  as  a  historian  has  been 
much  overrated,  his  perfection  of  form  and  diction 
concealing  his  inaccuracies.  His  Vita  Caroli  Magni 
(Eng.  transl.  by  W.  Glaister,  London,  1877),  which 
is  modeled  on  Suetonius,  and  diaws  its  political 
portions  from  the  AnnaUs  Einkardij  was  written 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  and  was  at 
once  most  widely  circulated.  His  letters,  which 
extend  only  from  825  to  840  and  are  for  the  most 
part  undated,  are  valuable  historical  documents 
and  are  characterized  by  clarity  and  simplicity, 
but  his  Tranalatio  sanctorum  Alarcellini  et  Petri  is 
filled  with  incredible  miracles,  though  it  is  not 
without  importance  as  a  source  for  culture-history. 

(WiLHELM  AlTMANN.) 

Bibuoorapht:  NA,  xi  (1886).  235-238  oontain*  his  De 
adoranda  cruce,  and  xii  (1887),  263  sqq.  his  Epietola,  the 
latter  also  in  MPL,  dv.;  the  Vita  Karoli,  ed.  G.  H. 
Perts.  is  in  MGH,  Script.,  ii  (1829).  426-i63.  thence  re- 
printed in  MPL,  xcvii.  and  was  also  edited  by  A.  Holder, 
Freiburg,  1882.  A  rich  bibliography  is  given  in  A.  Pott- 
hast,  BiMiotheea  hietorica  medii  ctvi,  pp.  395-397,  Berlin, 
1896;  also  in  J.  C.  F.  B&hr.  GeediichU  der  rSmiechen 
lAteratur,  pp.  163-166,  200-216,  Carlsruhe,  1840.  Con- 
sult: J.  Frese,  De  Binhardi  vita  el  ecripUe,  Berlin,*  1846; 
H.  Schneider,  Dae  LAen  Eginharda,  Bamberg,  1861; 
E.  Danselmann,  Einhard  und  eeine  Werke,  in  NA,  ut  sup., 
ii  (1877),  491-499;  M.  Boudois,  La  Trnnelation  dee  sainU 
MareeUin  et  Pierre.  £tude  eur  EinKard  et  ea  vie  poUtique 
8f7-SSU,  Paris,  1907;  DCB,  ii.  64-65. 

EmSIEDELN,  oin'zi-deln  (MARIA  EINSIEDELIf) : 
A  town  of  Switzerland  (9  m.  e.n.e.  of  Schwyz), 
containing  (1900)  about  4,000  inhabitants,  and 
famous  as  a  place  of  Roman  Catholic  pilgrim- 
age. Monastic  life  there  dates  back  to  the  ninth 
century,  and  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  St. 
Meginrad  or  Meinrad,  who  is  said  to  have. come  from 
the  region  near  Rottenburg  or  Hechingen.  He 
first  lived  in  a  cell,  perhaps  at  Bollingen  near  Rap- 
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persweil,  but  yielding  to  his  desire  for  a  hermit's 
life,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Etzel,  and  thence  to  the  still  more  impenetrable 
wilderness  of  the  mountain  forests.  There  he  is 
said  to  have  tamed  two  ravens,  which,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  robbers  in  861,  followed  the  criminals 
to  Zurich  and  convicted  them  of  the  crime.  It 
was  not  imtil  the  tenth  century,  however,  that  a 
monastery  was  erected  in  this  region,  when  Benno 
and  Eberhard  are  said  to  have  made  the  first  at- 
tempts to  gather  monks  about  the  deserted  cell  of 
Meinrad.  Authentic  history  begins  with  947,  when 
Otto  I.  granted  immimity  to  the  cell  and  to  Ebei^ 
hard,  and  allowed  the  free  choice  of  an  abbot.  Otto 
I.,  Otto  II.,  and  Henry  II.  gave  rich  gifts  to  the 
cloister,  and  until  the  thirteenth  century  the  control 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Rappersweil. 
After  the  time  of  Rudolf,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
controlled  by  the  house  of  Austria,  and  was  accord- 
ingly involved  in  the  struggles  between  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  and  the  Hapsburgs.  The  Sempach 
war  broke  all  bonds  which  held  Einsiedeln  to  Aus- 
tria, and  after  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  monastery  belonged  to  the  Canton  of  Schwyz, 
although  it  was  decaying  rapidly  when  Zwingli  was 
its  parish  priest. 

The  Zurich  Reformation  depopulated  Einsiedeln, 
but  under  the  administration  of  the  first  civil  abbot, 
Joachim  Eichhom  (1544-69),  it  revived,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  during  the  rule  of  Placidus 
Reymann,  the  DocumerUa  archivii  EtnMUnsia 
were  printed,  while  the  librarian  of  the  monastery, 
Christof  Hartmann,  wrote  its  history  in  his  Annalea 
Heremi  (Freiburg,  1612).  The  monastery  was 
burned  repeatedly,  but  underwent  no  essential 
change  until  1798,  when  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  invasion  of  the  French  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Helvetian  Republic.  In  1801  its 
restoration  was  begun  and  its  importance  steadily 
increased,  until  at  its  millennial  celebration  in  1861, 
it  contained  nearly  100  monks,  and  a  daughter 
house  was  founded  in  the  United  States  by  Abbot 
Heinrich  at  St.  Meinrad,  Ind.,  in  1854. 

Einsiedeln  is  especially  famous  as  a  center  of 
pilgrimage  from  Switzerland,  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts of  Germany,  and  from  France  and  Austria. 
These  pilgrimages  began  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
in  1895  reached  the  number  of  210,000.  The 
chief  day  is  Sept.  14,  regarded  as  the  date  of  the 
divine  dedication  of  the  church  in  948.  The  center 
of  devotion  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  originally  flesh- 
colored,  but  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  lights 
and  lamps  which  bum  continually.  It  stands  in 
a  small  chapel  in  the  church  of  the  cloister,  which, 
like  all  the  buildings,  was  erected  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  (G.  Meter  von  Knonau.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  O.  Rlngholi,  WaUfahrtagetdiidUe  UTUterer 
Ikben  Fmu  von  Bin»ietUln^  Freiburs,  1896;  idem,  Oe- 
•eMdUt  dea  fUrwlUdten  BenedikHnerttiifiet  .  .  .  von  Bin' 
aiedeln,  Einsiedeln,  1002  eqq.  (in  progress);  A.  Kuhn, 
Dtr  jeinffe  SHftwbau  Maria-Einnedan,  ib.  1886.  Earlier 
materials  will  be  found  in  T.  von  Mohr's  Reffeaten  der 
Arthive  in  der  Sdifffeuerisdun  EidgenoBtenadufft,  vol.  i., 
Bern,  1848;  Liber  Heremi,  ed.  G.  Morel,  in  Oeeehichte' 
freumi,  yoL  i..  Einsiedeln,  1843;  G.  von  Wyss,  Ueber  die 
AnUgmiaiee  monaelerii  .  .  .  Eineidleneia  und  den  Liber 
Heremd,  in  JuMmek  fUr  edweiseriedu  GeediidiU,  vol.  x., 
1885. 


EISENACH  CONFERENCE  (KONFERENZ, 
EVANGELISCH-KIRCHLICHE):  A  gathering  of 
Crerman  Protestants  which  has  met  at  Eisenach, 
usiially  every  other  year  shortly  after  Whitsuntide, 
since  1852,  forming  at  present  the 
Origin  only  official  bond  between  the  Evan- 
ami,  gelical  State  Churches  of  Germany. 
Purpose.  The  corporate  name  of  the  conference 
is  Evangelisch-Kirchliche  Konferenz. 
As  early  as  1846  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of 
WOrttemberg  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the 
German  State  Churches  met  in  Berlin  to  find  ways 
and  means  for  establishing  a  more  intimate  con- 
nection. Owing  to  the  disturbances  of  1848,  the 
cause  made  little  progress,  but  it  was  revived  in 
1850  and  1851.  The  church  authorities  agreed 
upon  an  order  of  business  for  a  periodically  recur- 
ring conference  of  delegates  **  to  discuss  freely, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Confession,  the  more  important 
questions  of  church  life  and  to  form  a  bond  of  union, 
without  interfering  with  the  independence  of  each 
individual  State  C)hurch,  and  to  promote  the  uni- 
form development  of  their  conditions."  The  con- 
ference met  for  the  first  time  at  Eisenach  June  3, 
1852,  under  the  presidency  of  Court  Preacher  Carl 
(von  GrQneisen  q.v.)  of  Stuttgart  to  whose  efforts 
chiefly  it  owed  its  existence.  Twenty-four  church 
governments  were  presented.  In  later  meetings 
the  authorities  of  all  German  State  Churches  have 
taken  part,  including  Austria.  The  conference 
lasts  about  eight  days  and  is  usually  opened  on 
Thiursday  in  Trinity  week  by  a  service  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Wartbiu'g.  The  archives  used  to  be  in  the 
Luther  room  of  the  Wartburg,  but  are  now  in  the 
grand-ducal  castle  in  Eisenach.  The  expenses  are 
met  by  contributions  from  the  different  states  which 
take  part. 

Although  originally  the  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence was  to  aim  at  harmony  in  principles  of  church 
administration  by  purely  advisory  measiues,  in 
the  course  of  time  it  has  undertaken  executive 
functions  with  the  tacit  approval  of 
Topics  the  church  authorities.  A  revision  of 
of  DiB-  the  liturgies  was  advocated  as  early 
cussion.  as  1852,  but  was  found  impracticable 
on  a  large  scale  owing  to  the  difference 
of  confession.  Questions  which  touch  the  church 
service  were  discussed,  however,  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  passion-services  in  Lent  (1855)  and  the 
restitution  and  revival  of  catechization  (1865). 
Attention  was  also  given  to  the  education  of  clergy- 
men and  the  administration  of  their  office,  as  in  the 
discussions  concerning  the  order  of  promotion  in 
1857  and  1859,  pastors'  colloquies  in  1863,  and 
other  similar  questions.  Consultations  were  also 
held  on  the  inspection  of  the  administration  and 
life  of  cleigjrmen  (1852  and  1853),  the  secret  of  the 
confessional  (1857  and  1859),  and  the  cooperation 
of  congregations  in  filling  clerical  positions  (1855). 
Other  subjects  of  discussion  have  been:  the  advi- 
sability of  supplementing  the  episcopal  form  of 
government  with  presbyteries  and  synods  (1852, 
1874,  1878,  1880);  the  question  of  marriages  be- 
tween Evangelicals  and  Roman  Catholics  (1853); 
marriage  and  divorce  (1855,  1857,  1868);  the  atti- 
tude of  the  church  authorities  to  the  protectorate 
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of  the  nobility  (1861);  the  taxation  of  congrega- 
tions (1874);  church  discipline  (1857);  the  treat- 
ment of  sects  (1852,  1855,  1884);  religious  instruc- 
tion in  secondary  schools  (1868);  the  introduction 
of  a  Biblical  text-book  instead  of  the  whole  Bible 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools  (1898);  and  the 
inspection  of  religious  instruction  in  secondary 
schools  (1900).  The  topic  of  Christian  charity  was 
brought  up  in  discussions  on  aid  for  emigrants 
(1855,  1872,  and  1894),  the  organization  of  chari- 
ties (1865),  Christian  work  in  war  (1868  and  1870), 
furtherance  of  foreign  and  home  missions  (1872), 
and  care  of  dismissed  prisoners  (1892).  As  a  result 
of  a  recommendation  of  the  conference  a  collection 
for  German  Evangelicals  in  foreign  countries  is  now 
taken  up  every  other  year  in  most  of  the  German 
State  churches. 

The  resolutions  following  all  these  discussions 
were,  of  course,  not  legally  binding;  but  the  opin- 
ions of  the  most  prominent  theologians  and  jurists, 
as  expressed  in  the  papers  and  reports 

Practical    of  the  conference,  had  a  permanent 

Results,  value;  and  still  more  valuable  was  the 
personal  intercourse  of  men  charged 
with  church  administration  from  all  parts  of  the 
countzy.  And  the  conference  was  not  satisfied  with 
mere  theoretical  discussions;  it  was  drawn  by  an 
inner  necessity  to  productive  work  for  the  common 
interests  of  Evangelical  Germany.  In  this  con- 
nection may  be  mentioned  the  practical  impulse 
given  in  1859  to  the  organization  of  associations 
for  the  cultivation  of  religious  art,  the  regulations 
for  the  building  of  Evangelical  churches  (1861  and 
1898),  the  propositions  for  getting  up  a  uniform 
almanac  for  the  German  Evangelical  Church  (1868, 
1870)  and  selecting  daily  lectionaries  from  the 
Bible  for  use  at  home  and  in  the  Church  (1868). 
DetUsches  Evangdischea  InstUtU  in  Jerusalem,  an 
enterprise  of  the  German  Evangelical  Churches 
that  had  its  inception  in  the  conference  of  19(X), 
may  also  be  mentioned. 

The  desire  to  publish  the  results  of  its  discus- 
sions soon  led  to  the  founding  of  the  AUgemeines 
KirchenblaU  fur  das  evangelische  DetUschlandf  which, 
besides  the  protocols  of  the  conference,  compiles 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  general  interest  enacted 
by  the  German  Evangelical  Church  authorities.  It 
forms  the  most  complete  collection  of  documents 
for  modem  church  law  in  the  German  Evangelical 
Church.  The  question  of  church  statistics  was 
discussed  in  1859,  and  resulted  in  the  volume  Zur 
kircMic?ien  Statistik  dea  evangelischen  Deutschlanda 
imJdhrel862  (Stuttgart,  1865).  Since  1880suchsta- 
tistics  have  been  published  regularly.  In  1861  the  re- 
vision of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bibld  was  advo- 
cated. It  wBs  decided  to  procure  a  unifonn  text  on 
the  basis  of  a  received  text  of  the  Canstein  Bbile  In- 
stitute, with  due  regard  to  the  original  editions  of 
Luther's  Bible,  and  to  modern  scholarship.  The 
revised  New  Testament  appeared  in  1867  and  was 
approved  by  the  conference  in  1868.  In  1870  the 
revision  of  the  Old  Testament  was  undertaken  and 
in  1883  appeared  the  so-called  Probebibel.  The 
entire  work  was  completed  and  accepted  by  the 
conference  in  1892.  At  its  first  meeting  the  con- 
ference decided  upon  a  selection  of  the  best  hymns, 


and  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  entrusted  to  such 
bymnologists  as  Vilmar,  Bahr,  Wackemagel,  Daniel, 
and  Geffken.  Their  work,  consisting  of  150  Kem- 
lieder,  was  approved  by  the  conference  in  1853,  and 
generally  appreciated,  but  the  hymns  have  not 
come  into  common  use,  principally  because  the 
selection  confined  itself  too  exclusively  to  older 
periods.  In  1878  the  conference  again  took  up  the 
matter  and  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the 
Prussian  MUitdr-Kirchenbuch.  This  revision,  which 
was  finidhed  in  1880,  has  contributed  greatly  to 
uniformity  in  the  use  of  hymns  in  the  church,  in 
the  school,  and  in  the  home.  It  has  been  introduced 
in  the  army  and  navy.  In  1880  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  collate  and  revise  the  melodies.  Their 
work  was  published  in  1890.  Another  committee 
was  appointed  to  revise  the  old  pericopes  and  to 
supplement  them  by  a  second  series  of  Epistles  and 
Gospels.  Its  work  was  finished  and  approved  in 
1896.  In  1880  the  conference  took  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  liUther's  smaller  catechism  which  was 
then  used  in  sixty  different  versions,  and  in  1884 
there  appeared  a  revision  that  quickly  supplanted 
earlier  imperfect  editions. 

The  work  of  the  conference  has  proved  that  the 
need  of  a  closer  connection  between  the  German 
State   churches  is   steadily    growing. 
Unification  and  that  this  need  may  be  met  with- 
of  the  Na-  out  interfering  with  the  independence 
tional      of    the    individual    State     churches, 
Churches,  either  in  confession  and  order  of  wor- 
ship, or  in  constitution  and  govern- 
ment.    A  permanent  commission  of  six  members 
was  appointed  in  19(X),  with  the  president  of  the 
conference  as  chairman,  to  further  a  imiform  devel- 
opment in  the  different  State  churches.    The  com- 
mission, which  was  increased  to  fifteen  members 
in  1903,  is  empowered  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  church  authorities  and  to  report  its  com- 
munications to  the  conference.     It  will  depend  upon 
further  developments  whether  this  conference  offers 
the  proper  basis  for  the  effective  imification  of  the 
German   State   churches.     The   Eisenach   Confer- 
ence must  either  be  entrusted  with  greater  authority 
by  the  church  governments,  or  it  must  make  way 
for  some  new  body  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  state 
rulers  and  empowered  with  sufficient  initiative  and 
executive  power  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  duties. 

(H.  VON  DER  GOLTZt.) 

Biblxoorapht:  The  oi^gan  is  the  AlloemeineM  KirdtenblaU 
far  daa  evangeliBche  DeutadUand,  Stuttgart.  1852  sqq.  For 
statistical  material  consult:  P.  Pieper.  Kirdilidie  StatiaHk 
Deutschlands.  Tabingen,  1899;  J.  Schneider,  Kirchlu^ea 
Jahrbuch,  1907,  GOtersloh.  1907. 

EISERMENGER,  oiz'en-meng'er,  JOHANIf  AN- 
DREAS:  German  Orientalist;  b.  at  Mannheim 
1654;  d.  at  Heidelberg  Dec.  20,  1704.  He  studied 
at  the  Collegium  sapierUice  at  Heidelberg,  where  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  attracted  the  attention  of 
Prince  Karl  Ludwig,  who  granted  him  a  traveling 
stipend  enabling  him  to  visit  England  and  Holland. 
The  conversion  of  three  Christians  to  Judaism 
while  he  was  at  Amsterdam  made  him  decide  to 
collect  all  available  anti-Jewish  data  for  a  work 
which  should  prove  a  warning  to  Christians,  and  at 
the  same  time  shame  the  Jews.     Returning  from 
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his  travels  he  continued  his  studies  for  nineteen 
years,  first  at  Heidelberg  and  later  at  Frankf  ort-on- 
the-Main,  availing  himself  of  the  services  of  Jews 
who  little  suspected  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  engaged  as  his  tutors.  In  1700  he  published 
his  Entdeckies  Jvdenthum,  styling  it  "  a  truthful 
and  authentic  account  of  the  horrible  manner  in 
which  the  obdurate  Jews  blaspheme  and  dishonor  the 
most  Holy  Trinity,  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost;  insult  the  holy  mother  of  Christ,  the  New 
Testament,  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles;  mock- 
in^y  traduce  the  Christian  Religion,  and  disdain 
and  curse  all  Christianity  to  the  utmost:  where 
also  are  shown  many  other  things  and  great  errors 
of  Jewish  religion  and  theology  hitherto  either  not 
at  all  or  only  partially  known  to  the  Christians,  as 
well  as  numerous  ridiculous  and  merry  fables  and 
follies."  Prince  Johann  Wilhelm  approved  of 
Eisenmenger's  book,  and  appointed  him  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg,  but  at  the 
request  of  the  Jews  the  imperial  government  con- 
fiscated the  work,  lest  its  publication  cause  dis- 
turbances. Eisenmenger  foimd  that  he  might  be 
able  to  publish  his  book  in  Holland.  The  Jews 
offered  him  12,000  florins  for  the  edition  of  2,000 
copies,  but  he  asked  30,000,  and  died  while  nego- 
tiations were  still  in  progress.  His  heirs  appealed  to 
Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  who  carried  their  cause  be- 
fore the  emperors  Leopold  and  Joseph,  but  without 
success.  At  length  Frederick  I.  (1711)  decided  to 
have  the  work  published  "  outside  the  kingdom," 
ostensibly  in  Kdnigsberg  but  in  reality  in  Berlin, 
and  presented  half  the  edition  to  Eisenmenger's 
heirs.  Forty  years  later  the  Frankfort  edition 
appeared.  The  Entdeckies  JuderUkum  did  not  meet 
with  the  success  which  its  author  had  hoped  since 
it  could  no  more  be  called  a  faithful  representation 
of  Judaism  than  an  indiscriminate  collection  of 
everything  superstitious  and  repulsive  within  Chris- 
tian literature  could  be  termed  characteristic  of 
Christianity.  During  recent  decades  August  Roh- 
ling  and  others  have  used  the  work  in  anti-Semitic 
propaganda,  and  a  reprint  of  the  portions  most 
available  for  that  purpose  has  been  made  by  F.  X. 
Schieferl  (Dresden,  1893).  Eisenmenger  collab- 
orated with  Johann  Leusden  in  the  preparation  of 
an  edition  of  the  impointed  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Amsterdam,  1694),  and  also  wrote 
a  Lexicum  OrierUale  Harmanicumf  which  is  still 
unpublished.  (G.  Dalbian.) 

Bibuographt:  J.  J.  Schudt,  JUdUdte  Merktoikrdiokeitenj 
L  426-438.  iii.  l-«.  iv.  285-287,  Frankfort,  1714;  H. 
Graets.  QetskithU  der  Juden,  x.  273,  276,  281.  Leipsic, 
1887;  KL,  iv.  343-346;  JE,  v.  80-82. 

EKKEHARD,  ek^ke-hdrt,  OF  AURA  (Ekke- 
hardue  Uraugensie):  Frankish  Benedictine  abbot 
of  Aura  (near  Kissingen,  30  m.  n.n.e.  of  Wurzburg); 
b.  in  the  eleventh  century;  d.  Feb.  25  of  some  year 
after  1125.  He  was  apparently  a  monk  of  the 
Bambei^g  monastery  of  Michelsberg,  and  in  1113 
received  benediction  as  abbot  of  Aura,  which  had 
been  founded  according  to  the  rule  of  Hirschau, 
from  Otto  of  Bamberg,  who  later  became  the  apostle 
of  the  Pomeranians.  He  had  previously  lived 
in  the  monastery  of  Corvey,  had  visited  Jerusalem 
as  a  pilgrim  in  1101,  and  had  attended  the  Lateran 


Council  of  April,  1102.  He  accompanied  Otto  of 
Bamberg  on  his  visit  to  the  pope  In  1106,  and  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Guastsilla.  He  apparently 
left  his  monastery  in  1116,  and  attended  the  Lat- 
eran Council  held  in  March.  Ekkehard  was  the 
author  of  a  universal  chronicle,  which  he  afterward 
revised  four  times.  The  original  work  extends  to 
1099,  and  is  based  on  a  similar  work  which  orig- 
inated in  WUrzburg,  although  he  amplified  it  from 
other  authors,  such  as  Einhard,  Widukind,  Liut^ 
prand,  and  Richer,  as  well  as  from  oral  tradition 
and  his  own  knowledge.  He  subsequently  ex- 
tended it  to  1106,  when  he  revised  it  twice,  the  last 
time  on  the  basis  of  the  chronicle  of  Sigibert  of 
Gembloux,  and  carried  it  successively  to  1114  and 
1 125.  His  work,  which  is  not  a  mere  compilation, 
is  the  most  complete  of  all  the  medieval  chronicles, 
although  he  is  surpassed  in  depth  and  insight  by 
Otto  of  Freising.  (Wilhelm  Altmann.) 

Biblioorapht:  Ekkehard 's  Ckronicon  and  Hierotolimitat 
ed.  G.  Waits,  are  in  MOH,  vi  (1844).  1-267.  An  excel- 
lent list  of  literature  is  giTen  in  Fotthast,  WegweUer,  pp. 
400-401.  cf.  Wattenbach.  DOQ,  ii  (1894).  189-198.  Ck>n- 
sult  N.  Reininger,  in  Archiv  dea  hiatorUchen  Vereina  von 
Unterfranken  und  Aaehaffenburg^  xvi.  1-06,  WCU'iburg, 
1862;  G.  BuohhoU,  Ekkehard  von  Atuu,  Leipsic,  1888; 
J.  Tesaier.  in  Revus  hiatorique,  xlvii  (1891).  267-277. 

EKKEHARD  OF  SASfT  GALL.  See  Saint 
Gall.  Monastery  of. 

ELAGABALUS,  el"a-gab'a-luB  (Varius  Ayitus 
Bassianus):  Roman  emperor;  b.  at  Emesa,  Syria, 
c.  201;  killed  by  the  pretorians  in  Rome,  222.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  senator  Varius  Marcellus  and  Julia 
Sosemias,  and  a  grandson  of  Julia  Msesa  (see  Alex- 
ander Severus).  Both  mother  and  grandmother 
had  retired  to  Emesa,  and  here  they  inculcated  in 
the  boy  that  Oriental  religious  fanaticism  which 
was  later  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  em- 
peror. He  was  early  consecrated  as  a  priest  of  the 
sim-god  at  Emesa  and  later  appropriated  his  name 
(Elagabalus « Syriac  El  gabal,  ''mountain  [?] 
god  ";  by  popidar  Greek  etymologizing  the  name 
became  HeUogabalus,  from  heltoSf  "  sun  **).  The 
intrigues  of  his  mother  and  the  fall  of  Macrinus 
brought  him  to  the  throne  in  218.  His  personal 
beauty  impressed  the  soldiers,  and  his  claim  to  be 
the  son  of  Caracalla  won  their  respect.  He  did  not 
enter  Rome  till  219.  Unnerved  by  indulgence  of 
his  passions  and  crazed  by  his  practise  of  super- 
stitious sorcery,  he  had  now  only  two  aims  in  life, 
to  follow  his  own  pleasure  and  to  introduce  into 
Rome  the  worship  of  the  sun-god  as  the  one  su- 
preme deity  ruling  throughout  the  whole  world. 
All  the  attributes  of  other  gods,  even  the  sacra  of  the 
city,  in  so  far  as  these  were  not  profaned  and  put 
aside,  were  to  be  transferred  to  this  one  god. 

This  was  the  dream  of  a  crazy  boy  in  the  year 
219.  Ninety  years  later  the  Church  had  to  take 
account  of  a  religious  speculation  essentially  related 
to  the  views  of  this  dissipated  youth:  viz.  the  idea 
of  the  oneness  of  God,  as  held  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  (q.v.),  and  as  represented  in 
Neoplatonism  (q.v.).  At  first  Christianity  was 
inclined  to  be  peaceable  toward  this  Neoplatonic 
speculation;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  it  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude  and  called 
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its  adherents  out  for  the  conflict,  until  Constantino 
(q.v.)  and  his  foUowens  adopted  a  religious  policy 
of  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  boy  Elagabalus 
was  the  forerunner.  As  Elagabalus  did  not  have 
time  to  carry  out  his  plans,  his  reign  was  one  of 
peace  for  the  Church.  (Adolf  Harnack.) 

Bxblioobopht:  The  sources  are:  Dion  Cassius,  "  Roman 
History,"  Ixxvii.  30-41,  bodz.;  Herodian,  "  History  of 
the  Kings,"  v.  4-23;  Lampridius,  Elaoabahu;  Aurelius 
Victor,  De  Catcaribut,  xxiii.;  idem,  Epitome,  xxiii.  Mod- 
em accounts  are:  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Biography,  ii.  6-7,  London,  1800;  V.  Duruy,  Hiatory 
of  Rome,  VII.  1,  pp.  102-118.  Boston,  1890;  Gibbon. 
Decline  and  FaU,  i.  141-148;  KL,  v.  1748-60. 

ELAH,  i'la:  Fourth  king  of  Israel,  son  and 
successor  of  Baasha.  According  to  the  sources  in 
I  Kings  xvi.  6-14  (cf.  Josephus,  Ant.,  VIII.  xii.  4) 
he  reigned  parts  of  two  years,  and  his  dates  accord- 
ing to  the  old  chronology  are  930-929,  according  to 
Duncker  901-900,  according  to  Hommel  886-886, 
according  to  Kamphausen  891-890,  and  according 
to  Mahler  889-888.  He  was  assassinated  while 
intoxicated  by  Zimri,  one  of  his  generals,  who 
usurped  the  throne. 
Biblxoorapht:  Consult  the  literature  given  under  Arab. 

ELAM,  i'lam:  The  name  of  a  coimtry  known 
to  the  Assyrians  as  Elamtu  (the  "  t "  being  a  femi- 
nine termination),  called  in  Greek  Elymais,  though 
part  of  its  territory  was  known  as  Susiana  in  later 
times.  Herodotus  calls  the  country  Kissia.  The 
Assyrian  name  is  usually  explained  as  meaning 
"  highland,"  but  Jensen's  explanation  as  "  east- 
land  "  (that  is,  east  of  Babylonia),  may  be  correct. 

Geographically  the  ancient  Elam  may  be  defined 
as  lying  east  of  the  Tigris  and  north  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  comprising  not  only  the  lowlands  of  the 
modem  Khuzistan,  but  also  the  moimtainous  chains 
surrounding  them  on  the  north  and  east.  Elam 
is  classed  in  the  Old  Testament  among  the  sons  of 
Shem  (Gen.  x.  22;  I  Chron.  i.  17)  and  this  led 
early  investigators  to  enumerate  the  Elamites  among 
the  Semitic  peoples.  The  classification  in  the  Old 
Testament  must  now  be  considered  as  geographical 
rather  than  ethnological,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  Elamites  are  not  Semitic  either  linguistically 
or  ethnologically.  Their  language  is  agglutinative 
in  character,  and  though  difficult  to  classify  with 
certainty  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  identified  with  the 
Semitic  group. 

The  origin  of  the  Elamite  stock  is  veiled  in  ob- 
scurity. The  true  Elamites  occupied  the  more 
moimtainous  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  lower 
levels  near  Babylonia  even  in  very  early  times  had 
a  Semitic  intermixture,  whose  nomenclature  ap- 
pears in  certain  place  names  near  the  river  Tigris. 
The  earliest  mention  of  Elam  known  appears  in  an 
inscription  of  the  Babylonian  King  Alusharshid 
(see  Bab YLONiA,  VI,  2,  §  5)  about 3800  b.c,  who  de- 
clares that  he  had  conquered  Elam  and  Bara'se.  The 
capital  of  Elam,  Susa,  was  henceforward  accounted 
by  the  Babylonians  as  in  their  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. It  had  to  be  reconquered  from  time  to  time. 
Gudea  (see  Babtlonia,  VI.,  3,  §  3)  conquered 
Anshan,  henceforth  regarded  as  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  Elam,  and  furnishing  the  title  of  its  greatest 
kings  in  later  centuries.     Later  Babylonian  prinoes 


built  temples  in  Susa,  made  marriage  allianees  with 
its  princes  and  gave  other  evidences  of  their  influ- 
ence upon  Elam.  The  ruler  of  Elam  for  about 
seven  hundred  years  is  called  patesi  (see  Baby- 
lonia, VI.,  2,  §  1,  note),  and  they  seem  all  to  have 
acknowledged  Babylonian  overlordship.  All  their 
inscriptions  are  written  in  Semitic  Babylonian. 

About  2285  b.c.  Babylonia  was  overrun  and 
conquered  by  Kudur-Nahunte,  King  of  Elam,  whose 
name  is  Elamitic,  not  Semitic,  and  who  belongs  to 
the  true  Elamite  stock,  whose  language  appears  in 
numerous  inscriptions  from  this  time  onward.  Thii^ 
teen  years  later  Kudur-Mabug  (see  Babylonia,  VI, 
4,  §  1),  king  of  Elam,  established  his  rule  over  south- 
ern Babylonia,  and  his  son  Rim-Sin  became  king 
of  Larsa,  the  Biblical  Ellasar,  in  Babylonia.  To 
this  same  line  of  princes  belongs  Chedorlaomer  (Kud- 
urlagamaru;  Gen.  xiv.  1).  The  Elamite  ascendency 
in  Babylonia  was  broken  by  Hammurabi  ( »  Amra- 
phel  of  Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  see  Hammurabi  and  his  Code) 
and  from  this  time  onward  Elam  and  Babylonia 
pursued  separate  lines  of  development,  though  fre- 
quently at  war  with  each  other.  About  640  b.c. 
Elam  was  conquered  by  Asshurbanipal  ( »  Asnapper 
or  Osnappar,  Ezra  ii.  10),  king  of  Assyria,  and  its 
power  broken  forever.  Soon  afterward  arose  the 
princes  of  Anshan,  who  were  the  forebears  of  Cyrus 
the  Great  (553-529  b.c.)  who  calls  himself  king  of 
Anshan,  and  later  king  of  Persia.  He  belongs  to 
Indo-Germanic  stock  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  Elam  had  already  been  overrun  by  some  mi- 
gration of  these  people.      Robert  W.  Rogers. 

Biblxoorapht:  W.  K.  Lofttia,  Chaldofa  and  Sueiana,  Lon- 
don, 1857;  F.  Delituch.  Wo  lag  doe  Paradieef  p.  237, 
Leipsio,  1881;  A.  H.  Sayoe,  in  TraneacHone  of  Leyden 
Oriental  Congreee,  1885;  M.  Dieulafoy,  L'Acropole  de 
Suea,  Paris.  1890;  A.  Billerbeok,  Stua,  Fraienwald.  1803; 
DB,  i.  674-676;  EB,  ii.  1253-54;  JE,  v.  8S-89;  and 
the  articles  Abstria  and  Babtix>nia,  with  the  works  on 
history  cited  there. 

ELATH,  i'lath  (ELOTH),  EZION-GEBER  (EZI- 
OK-GABER):  Elath  is  the  Old-Testament  name 
of  a  place  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in 
the  land  of  Edom.  In  the  Septuagint  it  appears  as 
Ailath,  Axiom f  Aiiam ;  in  Josephus  as  Ilanis, 
AilanSf  Elathous;  in  other  Greek  writers  as  Aeilan, 
AUana;  in  Pliny  as  Aelana.  These  variations  are 
explained  by  the  different  forms  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic.  It  is  clear  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
that  of  a  holy  tree  or  grove,  and  the  original  form 
may  be  found  in  the  El-paran  of  Gen.  xiv.  6  (M.T. 
*eyl  pa'raiif  "  oak  [or  some  other  large  tree]  of 
Paran  ")•  The  form  Elah  is  found  only  in  Gen. 
XXX vi.  41  as  the  name  of  a  district  of  which  Elath 
was  the  center. 

The  location  is  clearly  given  in  I  Kings  ix.  26, 
and  with  this  Eusebius  agrees  {Onomasiicon,  ccxxvii. 
40),  placing  it  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  Edom,  three  days' 
journey  from  Paran.  It  was  known  to  the  Arabic 
writers,  but  owing  to  its  inaccessibiUty  it  was  first 
>dsited  in  modem  times  by  E.  Rtlppell  in  1$22, 
later  by  Laborde,  E.  Robinson  and  others;  in  1884 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  sent  out  Professor 
Hull  and  Major  Kitchener,  and  they  explored  thor- 
oughly the  region  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  Their  reports  describe  the  situation 
as  follows:  The  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  ends 
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on  the  northeast  in  a  bay  about  four  miles  wide 
with  an  irregular  beach  of  sand,  mussel  shells,  and 
detritus  from  the  neighboring  hills.  On  the  east 
cliffs  of  porphyritic  rock  rise  to  a  height  of  4,000  feet, 
on  the  west  are  porphyritic  rocks,  interrupted  by 
strata  of  sandstone  and  limestone  about  2,500 
feet  in  height.  In  the  northeast  is  a  depres- 
sion continuing  for  about  twenty  miles  at  a  height 
of  about  210  feet  above  sea  level,  which  is  the 
continuation  of  the  depression  in  which  lies  the 
Dead  Sea  and  is  known  as  the  Wadi  al-Arabah. 
The  drainage  of  the  rainy  season  from  the  hills 
empties  along  the  west  side  though  much  is  lost  in 
the  sand.  By  digging,  water  is  easily  found  (cf. 
II  Kings  iii.  16-17),  at  first  brackish,  afterward 
fresh  and  potable.  Nearly  the  entire  region  is 
covered  with  a  growth  of  thorn-bush.  In  a  bight 
of  the  Gulf  not  far  from  the  east  side  are  heaps  of 
ruins,  and  a  little  farther  south  is  a  square  fort 
with  thick  walls  and  a  tower  at  each  comer,  which 
bears  the  name  of  (Kalat  al-)  Akabah,  '^  Fort  of 
the  Declivity."  The  Arabic  geographer  Idrisi 
(1154)  speaks  of  the  'Akabet  AilOf  in  which  may  be 
recognized  the  fuller  form  of  the  present  name. 
At  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  bight  is  a  beauti- 
ful palm  grove  containing  both  date-palms  and  the 
African  variety.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise 
to  the  conjecture  that  the  name  came  not  from  the 
oak  (as  the  form  of  the  name  would  suggest)  but  from 
the  grove  of  palms.  The  cultivated  area  is  small, 
though  the  ground  is  not  unfruitful.  The  tempera- 
ture averages  high,  especially  in  smnmer.  The 
water  of  the  bay  is  very  clear  and  abounds  in  fish, 
and  sharks  are  numerous.     Corals  are  plentiful. 

The  heaps  of  ruins  mentioned  above  belong  prob- 
ably to  the  Aila  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Elath  of 
the  Old  Testament  probably  was  situated  on  the 
hiUs  hi^er  up.  The  Old  Testament  knows  of 
two  places  in  the  region,  Elath  and  Ezion-geber 
(cf.  I  Kings  ix.  26  and  II  Chron.  viii.  17),  the  latter 
probably  north  of  the  former.  Ezion-geber  has 
been  located  at  Ladyan,  about  twenty-four  miles 
north  of  the  present  coast  line,  but  formerly  on  the 
coast  when  the  sea  extended  farther  inland. 

Elath  and  Ezion-geber  are  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  desert  wandering  of  the  Hebrews 
(Deut.  ii.  8),  and  David  made  the  region  a  part  of 
his  realm  (II  Sam.  viii.  14).  From  Elath  and 
Ezion-geber  Solomon  sent  his  ships  to  Ophir  (q.v.; 
I  Kings  ix.  26, 28);  but  after  the  death  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  they  were  retaken  by  the  Edomites 
(II  Kings  viii.  20),  and  were  for  only  a  short 
time  in  the  possession  of  Judah,  during  the  reign 
of  Uzziah  (II  Kings  xiv.  22,  xvi.  6).  Under 
the  Romans  Elath  was  still  an  important  mercan- 
tile place,  the  station  of  a  legion,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  Under  the  Mohammedans  it  lost  its  trade. 
About  13(X),  at  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  it  was  com- 
pletely deserted.  H.  Guthe. 

Bibuooraphy:  E.  Hull,  Mount  Seir,  Sinai  and  Weatem 
PaluUne,  pp.  71  aqq.,  London,  1889;  idem.  Memoir  on 
tike  Geology  and  Geoffraphy  of  Arcibia  Petrcea,  ib., 
1889;  E.  RQppell,  Reieen  in  .  .  .  dem  PetrAiadien  Arabien, 
pp.  248  sqq..  385-386,  Frankfort.  1829;  L.  de  Laborde, 
VoyoifedeV Arable  Petrie,  Pari8.1880;  E.  Robinson,  Biblical 
Reaearchea,  i.  280,  Boston.  1856;  C.  M.  Doughty.  TraveU 
in  Arabia  Deaerta,  London,  1888;  Q.  le  Strange,  PaUatine 


under  (he  Moalema,  ib.  1890;  H.  C.  Hart.  Fauna  and  Flora 
of  Sinai,  Petra  and  Wady  Arabah,  ib.  1891;  F.  Buhl. 
Oeachichte  der  Edomiter,  Leipsic.  1893. 

ELDAD  AND  MODAD,  BOOK  OF.  See  Pbeud- 
EPiGRAPHA,  Old  Testament,  III,  31. 

ELDERS  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.     See 

Presbyter. 

ELDERS  IN  ISRAEL:  The  patriarchal  and 
later  officers,  whose  position  was  due  to  their  status 
as  heads  of  families.  Till  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  the  Israelites  had  a  tribal  organization 
the  characteristic  feature  of  which  was  that  the 
constituents  (families)  of  the  tribe  as  well  as  the 
individuals  were  fully  independent.  There  was  no 
organized  government.  The  Sheik  of  a  tribe  or 
encampment  among  the  Arabs  has  no  formal  au- 
thority. He  may  lead  in  war,  locate  the  camp  In 
times  of  peace,  and  the  like;  he  may  advise  but  can 
enjoin  nothing  of  importance  without  consulting 
the  prominent  men  of  the  aggregation.  As  a  judge 
he  has  moral  influence,  but  no  power  to  carry  out 
a  sentence  or  to  inflict  punishment.     The  elders 

had  similar  functions,  as  is  indicated 
Before  the  in  the  narrative  of  the  desert-journey 
Settlement  in  E.  They  appear  not  as  though 
in  Canaan,  instituted   in    Mosaic   times,    but    as 

existing  ever  since  there  was  a  "  people 
of  Israel  "  (Ex.  iii.  16  sqq.,  iv.  29).  They  are  also 
presupposed  among  other  nations  (Josh.  ix.  11; 
Num.  xxii.  4,  7).  They  had  no  special  office,  but 
as  the  most  prominent  individuals  (Ex.  xviii.  21) 
were  called  to  represent  the  people  on  special  oc- 
casions (Ex.  xvi.  12;  Num.  xvi.  25;  Josh.  vii.  6); 
their  decision  had  weight  (Ex.  xvii.  6;  Deut.  xxxi. 
9);  and  they  were  leaders  in  war  (Josh.  viii.  10). 
By  virtue  of  this  position  they  mediated  between 
Moses  and  the  people;  according  to  E,  Moses  often 
communicated  Yahweh's  behests  first  to  the  elders 
(Ex.  iv.  29;  Deut.  xxxi.  9);  what  was  commanded 
to  them  was  also  commanded  to  the  people,  whose 
representatives  they  were  by  station  and  birth. 
Their  connection  with  the  family  constitution  is 
evident  from  Ex.  xii.  21  sqq.;  while  the  gloss  on 
Deut.  i.  15  designates  the  elders  correctly  as  the 
family  heads  of  the  tribes  called  also  *'  heads  of 
the  people  "  (Num.  xxv.  4). 

The  settlement  in  the  West-Jordan  country 
caused  many  changes  among  the  tribes,  but  not  in 
the  organization.  The  tribe  was  organized  early 
for  war;  the  family-heads  remained  the  persons  in 
authority.  The  elders  of  the  tribe  of  Gilead  made 
Jephthah  captain  (Judges  xi.  1  sqq.);  by  presents 
David  sought  to  win  over  the  elders  of  Judah,  of 

the  Jerahmeelites,  Kenites  and  others 

From  the     (I  Sam.  xxx.  26  sqq.);    the  elders  of 

Settlement    Israel  led  in  the  war  against  the  Phi- 

to  the  Exile,  listines  and  decided  to  have  the  ark  of 

the  covenant  brought  to  the  camp 
(I  Sam.  iv.  3).  In  the  name  of  the  people  the  elders 
asked  a  king  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.  viii.).  The  word  is 
used  always  in  the  plural.  When  the  people  settled 
in  a  locality  the  elders  became  the  heads  of  the  local 
communities  (Judges  viii.  4  sqq.;  I  Sam.  xi.  3  sqq., 
xvi.  4).  Gradually  the  heads  of  the  communities 
took  the  character  of  magistrates,  and  their  influence 
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lasted  till  the  time  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  riii.  1,  3). 
In  proportion  as  the  royal  power  developed,  that  of 
the  elders  declined.  The  case  of  Ahab  (I  Kings 
XX.  7  sqq.)  was  an  exception.  In  the  administra- 
tion the  elders  had  no  part  since  the  royal  officers 
were  the  executives  (I  Kings  iv.  1  sqq.,  xx.  15); 
but  they  constituted  a  part  of  the  nobility.  That 
they  retained  such  influence  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  royal  government  was  satisfied  with  receiving 
the  revenues  and  did  not  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  affairs  of  the  communities. 

During  the  exile,  the  genealogical  register  was 
preserved;  the  settlement  seems  to  have  been  by 
families,  and  the  heads  of  the  families  took  their 
places  at  the  head  of  the  settlements  and  acted  for 
the  families  and  the  community  (Ezek.  xxi.  1  sqq., 
viii.  1;  Jer.  xxix.  1).  The  return  from  the  exile 
was  by  families  (Ezra  ii.;  Neh.  vii.).  At  the  head 
of  the  families  stood  the  chief  of  the  fathers  (Ezra 
i.  5,  ii.  68;  Neh.  vii.  70).  The  new  commonwealth 
was  organized  along  those  lines;  the 
After  elders  of  the  Jews  formed  the  national 
the  Exile,  government;  they  directed  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple;  with  them  the 
Persian  governor  treated  (Ezra  v.  3  sqq.,  yi.  7  sqq.). 
In  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the  organization 
consisted  of  twelve  *'  princes,"  representatives  of 
the  tribes,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  1), 
whereas  the  local  government  of  the  country-com- 
munities was  in  the  hands  of  city-elders  and  judges 
(Ezra  X.  14).  The  Jerusalem  college  of  aarim 
became  afterward  the  aristocratic  senate  of  the 
Oeratiaia,  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
the  Great  (Josephus,  Ant.  XII.,  iii.  3;  cf.  I  Mace, 
vii.  33).  IVom  I  Mace.  xii.  6,  xiv.  20  it  is  clear  that 
the  "  Gerousia  of  the  nation  "  and  "  the  elders  of 
Israel "  were  identical.  The  term  aynedrion  was 
first  used  in  Herod's  time,  it  became  the  common 
designation  (Matt.  v.  22;  xxvi.  59)  alongside  of 
ffreabyterion  (Luke  xxii.  66;  Acts  xxii.  5)  and 
houU  (Acts  V.  21).  (I.  Benzinoer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  O.  Seesemann,  Die  AeUetten  im  A.  T., 
Leipsic,  1805;  Bensinger,  ArchAologie,  pp.  206-329; 
Nowaok,  Archdolooie,  i.  300  aqq.,  320  sqq.;  J.  F. 
MoCurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monumenta,  vol.  ii., 
New  York,  1806;  Amnun,  in  JBL,  1000;  £.  Day,  Social 
Life  of  the  Hebrew,  ib.  1001;  A.  BOchler.  Dae  Synedrion 
in  JenuaUm,  Vienna,  1002;  SchOrer,  Oeaehichte,  ii.  176 
sqq..  Eng.  transL,  II..  ii.  paaeim;  DB.  i.  676-677;  EB, 
ii.  1006-07,  iii.  2717-18;  JE,  v.  02. 

ELECT,  ELECTION.    See  Predebtinatton. 

ELEXTTHERUS,  el^'ia-thfe'rus:  Pope,  c.  174- 
189.  He  is  first  heard  of  as  deacon  to  Pope  Anicetus 
(c.  154-169);  from  his  name  it  lb  probable  that  he 
was  a  Greek.  During  his  pontificate  the  Church  at 
Rome  was  little  molested  by  the  government,  there 
being  but  one  martyrdom  (that  of  Apollonius, 
q.v.).  It  was  much  troubled,  however,  by  heresy. 
Marcionites,  Valentinians,  and  other  sectaries 
formed  influential  congregations  by  the  side  of  the 
true  Church,  and  Eleutherus  had  to  continue  the 
struggle  against  the  Montanists  begun  by  his  pred- 
ecessor, Soter.  Gallic  Christians  about  178  sent 
him  letters  on  the  subject  by  the  hand  of  Irenseus, 
then  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  whom  they  commend 
warmly.  Their  aim  was  probably  to  exhort  the 
pope  to  be  steadfast  against  Montaniam  (cf .  Salmon 


in  DCB,  iii.  937-938),  and  their  admonition  may 
have  had  the  more  weight  as  the  Churches  of  Lyons 
and  Viennewere  then  undergoing  severe  persecution 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  eccL,  v.  1-2).  The  Liber  pon- 
tificalis  gives  much  detailed  but  worthless  informa- 
tion about  Eleutherus.  It  includes  the  statement 
that  he  received  a  letter  from  a  British  king,  Lucius 
by  name,  "  that  he  might  be  made  a  Christian  by 
his  mandate,''  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
fabrication  of  the  seventh  century,  devised  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  the  Roman  party  in  England 
against  the  British  Church  (see  (3eltic  Church  in 
Britain  and  Ireland).  Bede  knew  of  the  state- 
ment and  refers  to  it  in  three  places  {De  temporum 
ratione,  331;  Hist,  ecd.,  i.  4,  v.  24),  and  it  was  often 
repeated  and  much  elaborated  in  later  times. 

The  fint  mention  of  the  Lucius  legend  is  in  the  recension 
of  the  Liber  pontificalia  known  as  the  Catalogue  FelicianuSt 
written  about  530.  It  is  not  in  the  earlier  Catalogue^  writ- 
ten shortly  after  353.  Gildas  knows  nothing  of  it.  The 
more  important  of  Bede's  references  {Hiei.  eecl.,  i.  4)  is  as 
follows:  "  In  the  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  year  of  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Lord,  Marcus  Antoninus  Venis  became 
emperor,  the  fourteenth  from  Augustus,  with  his  brother, 
Aurelius  Commodus.  In  their  time,  while  Eleutherus,  a 
holy  man,  held  the  pontificate*  of  the  Roman  Church, 
Lucius,  king  of  the  Britons,  sent  to  him  a  letter,  asking 
that  he  might  be  made  a  Christian  by  his  command.  And 
presently  he  attained  his  pious  request,  and  the  Britons 
retained  the  faith  which  they  received,  uncomxpted  and 
entire,  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  until  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Diocletian."  The  Hietoria  Britonum  (end  of  the 
eighth  century;  see  Nennitts)  reads  Eucharistus  for  Eleu- 
therus and  has  all  the  chieftains  of  Britain  baptised  with 
Lucius.  The  Liber  Landaveneie  (twelfth  century)  names 
the  messengers  of  Lucius  and  locates  the  narrative  in  Wales. 
At  about  the  same  time  William  of  Malmesbury  localises 
it  at  Glastonbury.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  names  the  mis- 
sionaries sent  and  makes  them  found  three  archbishoprics 
and  twenty-eight  bishoprics.  The  Welsh  triads  (of  uncer- 
tain date)  connect  the  story  with  Llandaff.  A  compila- 
tion of  the  time  of  Edward  II.  gives  a  letter  from  Eleu- 
therus to  Lucius.  Later  Lucius  became  a  benefactor  to 
the  Church  and  the  schools,  and,  being  confused  with  a  con- 
tinental teacher  of  the  same  name,  was  represented  as 
missionary  and  martyr. 

Biblioorapht:  Eusebius.  Hiet  eed.,  iv.  22;  y.  proemium, 
3-6,  22.  Liber  pontifioalie,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  4-5.  136, 
Paris,  1886.  cf.  pp.  oii.-oiv.;  J.  Langen,  Oeechichte  der 
r&miaehen  Kirche  hie  nun  Pontifikate  Leo'e  /.,  i.  157-159. 
Bonn,  1881;  Hamack.  LiUeratur,  II.  i.  144-146;  Bower, 
Popee,  i.  15-17.  For  the  Lucius  Legend,  W.  Bright, 
Chaptere  of  Early  Englieh  Church  Hietory^  pp.  3-5,  Ox- 
ford. 1807;  Haddan  and  Stubbs.  CounciU,  i.  25-26;  L 
Duchesne,  in  Revue  CeUique,  vi  (1870),  491-403;  Chronica 
minora,  ed.  T.  Mommsen  in  MOH,  iii.,  Awi,  ant.,  xiii 
(1808).  115-116.  164;  Plummer,  note  to  Bede's  Hiei.  eod., 
i.  4;  H.  Zimmer,  Nenniua  vindioatue^  pp.  141-154,  Berlin, 
1893. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  HOST.    See  Mass. 

ELI:  A  (high)  priest  at  Shiloh  near  the  close 
of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  among  whom  he  is  also 
reckoned.  Descent  from  Aaron  is  claimed  for  him 
through  Ithamar  (I  Sam.  ii.  27  sqq.;  I  Chron.  xxiv. 
6).  It  was  Eli  who  promised  the  granting  of  her 
petition  to  the  praying  Hannah  (I  Sam.  i.  9, 13  sqq.), 
to  whom  she  afterward  entrusted  Samuel,  the  object 
of  that  petition  (verse  25  sqq.),  to  become  his  minis- 
ter in  his  old  age  and  then  his  successor.  Eli  seems 
to  have  been  a  mild,  gentle  bearer  of  the  office,  who 
had  the  interests  of  the  sanctuary  at  heart;  but  he 
was  lax  in  the  discipline  of  his  sons,  Hophni  and 
Phinehas,  who  shameleasly  abused  their  priestly 
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position  (I  Sam.  ii.  12  sqq.)<  For  this  reason 
a  prophet  first  foretold  to  Eli  God's  judgment  in 
the  sudden  death  of  his  two  sons,  a  curse  upon 
the  entire  family,  the  members  of  which  were 
to  die  early,  after  failing  in  preferment  to  their 
hereditary  office.  Finally  Samuel  announced  to 
his  master  the  near  fulfilment  of  his  doom  (I  Sam. 
iiL).  In  a  war  with  the  Philistines,  Israel  was 
completely  overcome,  both  sons  of  Eli  were  kiUed 
and  Eli,  ninety-eight  years  of  age,  fell  from  his 
seat  and  died.  The  narrative  relates  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  doom  on  Eli's  house  during  the  reign 
of  Solomon.  C.  von  Obslli. 

ELI^  (HELGESEN),  PAULUS:  Danish  hu- 
manist; b.  at  Varberg  (on  the  Cattegat,  40  m.  s.  of 
Gothenburg),  Holland,  then  a  Danish  province, 
about  1480;  d.  in  1535  (?).  Educated  in  Skara, 
Vestergdtland,  he  appears  in  1517  as  a  monk  in  the 
Carmelite  monastery  in  Elsinore,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably from  the  patron  saint  of  the  Carmelites — 
the  prophet  Elijah — ^that  he  chose  the  name 
"  Paulus  Helie  "  (Helis,  Elise).  Imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  humanism,  he  hailed  with  joy  the  appear- 
ance of  Luther,  but  when  the  latter  broke  com- 
pletely with  the  Roman  Church,  he  looked  upon 
him  as  a  dangerous  revolutionist.  In  1519  Elise 
was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  Carmelite  college  at 
Copenhagen,  and  also  lecturer  in  theology  at  the 
university  there.  In  the  beginning  of  his  career 
he  B3rmpathized  with  King  Christian  II.,  who  dis- 
played an  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of  public 
schools,  but  the  massacre  of  Stockholm  changed  his 
opinion  of  this  king  and  he  came  to  regard  him  as  a 
godless  tyrant.  When,  therefore,  the  king  sent  him 
a  Latin  pamphlet  with  a  request  to  translate  it,  and 
he  found  it  to  be  "  an  evil  book,  more  calculated  to 
teach  sin  than  to  improve  mankind,"  he  substitu- 
ted for  it  Erasmus'  writing  on  the  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian monarch,  which  he  sent  to  the  king.  The 
result  of  this  act  as  well  as  of  his  subsequent  bold 
sermons  in  the  royal  chapel,  taking  Herod  for  his 
text,  was  that  the  king  became  enraged  and  Elise 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  Jutland.  Here  he  pre- 
pared a  Latin  pamphlet  setting  forth  his  accusations 
against  the  king  (cf.  Mon,  hist.  Dan.f  i.  121  sqq.), 
and  this  was  used  later  for  framing  the  obligations 
to  be  assumed  by  King  Frederick  II. 

After  the  flight  of  Christian  II.  Eli»  again  became 
lecturer  at  the  university,  and  for  a  time  he  offi- 
ciated as  provincial  of  the  Carmelites  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Anders  Christensen.  In  1526  he  pub- 
lished a  Danish  translation  of  Luther's  prayei^book, 
in  the  preface  to  which  he  defends  himself  against 
the  accusation  of  having  been  a  pupil  of  Luther, 
and  he  also  states  his  opinion  of  the  German  Re- 
former. During  the  following  years  Eli^e  proceeded 
with  great  zeal  against  the  Reformation,  publishing 
pamphlet  upon  pamphlet  against  those  who  had 
joined  that  movement,  including  several  of  his  for- 
mer colleagues  from  the  Carmelite  college.  In 
1530  he  began  an  attack  upon  Hans  Tausen  and 
had  to  leave  Copenhagen  in  consequence;  three 
years  later,  however,  he  returned  and  renewed  his 
attacks,  causing  Tausen  to  be  branded  as  a  heretic 
on  account  of  his  teachings  regarding  the  Lord's 


Supper.  Having  accomplished  this,  Elise  went  to 
Roskilde  where  he  published  his  aforementioned 
pamphlet  on  the  duties  of  Christian  rulers.  During 
the  feud  among  the  nobility  he  endeavored  to  medi- 
ate between  the  factions  by  publishing  a  "  Brief 
Instruction  in  Christian  Union  and  Reconcilia- 
tion," which  was  partly  an  adaptation  of  Erasmus' 
commentary  on  Psalm  Ixxxiii  (De  amabUi  ecclesice 
Concordia),  Besides  a  brief  Latin  history  of  the 
Danish  kings,  Elise  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  first 
four  kings  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  generally 
called  the  "  Skibby-Chronicle"  It  is  a  remarkable 
attempt  in  the  pragmatic  method  of  historiography, 
and  is  filled  with  bitter  one-sided  opinions  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Roman  Church.  This  work 
closes  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  (Dum  hcec  agun" 
tur  .  .  .),  from  which  it  would  appear  that  its 
author  lived  until  the  end  of  1534  or  the  beginning 
of  1535.  An  unconfirmed  report  says  that  Eliae 
joined  the  reform  party  and  became  pastor  some- 
where. Schmitt  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  may 
have  fallen  victim  to  violence,  but  this  is  highly  im- 
probable; it  is  more  likely  that  he  fled  to  Holland, 
to  the  birthplace  of  his  beloved  Erasmus. 

(F.  Nielsen  to 

Bxblioorapht:  The  "  Skibby-Chronicle  "  and  some  of  the 
letters  of  Eliae  were  published  in  H.  Roerdam,  Afonumenta 
hiatoria  Danice,  vol.  i.,  Copenhagen,  1873.  Consult 
further:  C.  OliTarius,  De  vita  et  sariptia  PatUi  Elice,  Copen- 
hagen, 1741:  L.  Schmitt,  Der  Koartnditer  Paul  Elia, 
Freibuis,  1893. 

ELIAS    OF    CORTONA.    See    Francis,    Saint, 

OF   ASSISI,   AND   THE    FRANCISCAN   OrDER,    I.,    §    4, 

IIL,  §§  1-3. 

ELIAS  LEVITA  (EUjah  ben  Asher  ha-Levi): 
Rabbi;  b.  at  Neustadt-on-the-Aisch  (20  m.  n.w. 
of  Nuremberg)  1469;  d.  at  Venice  Jan.  28,  1549. 
His  German  birth  is  explicitly  declared  in  the  first 
preface  to  his  Massoret,  a  statement  corroborated 
by  Kimchi  and  by  Sebastian  MUnster.  But  Italy 
became  his  second  home,  hence  he  could  state  at  the 
end  of  the  Methurgeman,  that  he  "  wished  to 
return  to  Italy,  the  land  whence  he  came,  and  die  in 
his  city  of  Venice."  He  taught  Hebrew  at  Padua 
1504-09,  lost  his  property  there  at  the  sack  of  that 
city  by  the  French,  removed  to  Venice,  thence  to 
Rome  (in  1512),  where  he  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Egidio  of  Viterbo.  When  Rome  was  taken 
by  Charles  V.  (1527)  a  second  time  he  lost  his  prop- 
erty. He  removed  to  Venice,  which  became  his 
permanent  home,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
intervals  spent  at  Isny  and  in  a  visit  to  Germany, 
1540-43. 

Elias  Levita  would  occupy  an  honorable  place 
among  Hebrew  grammarians,  even  if  an  extraor- 
dinary significance  had  not  been  attached  to  his 
labor  by  the  historical  conditions  under  which  it  was 
accomplished.  His  work  became  a  factor  of  that 
historical  advancement  by  which  Christendom  re- 
turned to  the  documentary  sources  of  its  doctrines. 
To  this  new  beginning  of  linguistic  and  historical 
studies  Elias  Levita  rendered  important  services. 
After  Reuchlin  under  the  direction  of  the  physician 
Jacob  Jehiel  Loans  (L.  Geiger,  ut  inf.,  pp.  24,  26)  had 
mastered  Hebrew,  and  after  Matthias  Adrianus,  a 
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converted  Jew  from  Spain,  had  been  the  teacher  of 
Pellican  (Geiger,  p.  43),  Levita,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Sebastian  Mtlnster  and  Paul  Fagius,  exer- 
cised a  much  stronger  and  more  lasting  influence 
upon  the  transference  of  Hebrew  knowledge  to  the 
Christians.  Still  greater  than  in  the  department 
of  grammatical  and  lexical  inquiries  was  the  im- 
pulse which  Elias  Levita  by  his  Massoretk  hammas- 
soreth  gave  to  the  text-critical  treatment  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  brought  his  children  up  in  the 
Jewish  faith  in  spite  of  his  intimate  intercourse  with 
Christian  scholars;  but  to  the  greatest  sorrow  of 
one  of  his  daughters  her  two  sons,  Eliano  and  Sol. 
Ronumo  embraced  the  Christian  faith  (Graetz,  ix. 
335).  Elias  Levita  was  a  {^leasing  example  of  a 
scholar  who  knew  how  to  keep  free  from  partisan 
entanglements  the  interest  in  the  subject  of  his 
inquiry. 

His  writings  are:  (a)  Text-critical:  Ma$»ortih  hamma§- 
aoreth  (Venice,  1638;  German  translation  by  C.  G.  Meyer 
with  annotations  by  Semler,  Halle,  1772;  in  Hebrew  and 
English  by  D.  Ginsburg,  London,  1867);  (b)  Grammatical: 
Peni$hal  Pethaeh  Debaray  (ascribed  to  Moses  Kimchi  [q.v.], 
Fesaro.  1607);  Biur  al  Mahalakh  aftebAiZe  ha-daath  C  Eluci- 
dations on  Kimehi's  grammar  Mahalak,"  Pesaro,  1508;  the 
Mahalakh  with  a  Latin  version  by  S.  MOnster,  Basel,  1527); 
Sej^ior  hdNxi^ur  (treating  of  Hebrew  grammar,  Rome,  1618, 
revised  edition,  Isny,  1542;  Hebrew  and  Latin  by  MOnster 
under  the  title  of  Dikduk,  Basel,  1618;  with  scholia.  1637. 
1642);  Sepher  ha-harkabhah  (elucidation  of  words  composed 
of  diflFerent  forms,  Bome,  1619);  Sepher  tub-ia'am  (on 
Hebrew  accents.  Venice,  1538,  also  Latinised  by  MOnster); 
Nimmukhim  (remarks  on  D.  Kimehi's  Mikhldl  and  printed 
with  it,  Venice,  1545).  (c)  Lexical:  liahbi  (an  explana- 
tion of  712  words  from  Jewish  literature,  Basel,  1527); 
Methurgeman  (a  lexicon  of  Targumic  and  Talmudic  words. 
Isny,  1641);  Shemothdtbhoarim  (a  glossary  of  Hebrew  words, 
Isny,  1642);  NimmiLkim  (annotations  to  D.  Kimehi's  "Book 
of  Roots,"  printed  together,  Venice,  1646);  (d)  Exegetical: 
**  The  Psalms  with  Kimehi's  commentary  and  corrections 
by  the  editor  "  (Isny,  1542);  "  The  Psalms  faithfully  trans- 
lated into  Judeo-Cxerman ;  "  *'  the  Targum  to  the  Proverbs 
with  Glosses  "  (Isny,  1641);  "  The  Book  of  Job  in  Rimes  " 
(Venice,  1644);  (e)  Literary:  Sepher  hakbabhah  (narrative  of 
the  wonderful  events  of  prince  Buovo  d'Antona,  a  novel), 
Shirim,  "  Hymns  "  (Venice,  1645).  E.  Kdmo. 

Biblzoorapht:  J.  C.  Wolf.  Biblioiheca  Htbrcea,  i.  153-161, 
iii.  97-102,  iv.  182,  Hamburg,  171&-33;  J.  F.  Hirt,  Orir 
erUaliaehe  und  exegetiache  Bibliothek,  vii.  50  sqq..  Jena, 
1776;  J.  FOrst,  Bibliotheca  judaica,  ii.  239-242.  Leipsic, 
1849-63;  L.  Geiger,  D<u  Studium  der  heffr&iachen  Sprache 
in  DetUschland,  ib.  1870;  J.  Levi,  Elia  Levita  und  aeine 
Leiatungen  ala  OrammaUker,  Breslau,  1888;  Bacher,  in 
ZDMO,  1889.  206-272;  H.  Graets,  Geaehichte  der  Juden, 
vol.  ix.  passim,  Leipsic,  1891;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Study  of  Holy 
Scripture,  passim,  New  York,  1899;  JE,  viii.  46-49. 

ELIAS  MINIATIS:  Greek  bishop;  b.  at  Lixuri 
(5  m.  n.  of  Argostoli,  on  the  island  of  Cephalonia) 
1669;  d.  in  the  Morea  1714.  He  was  educated  at 
Venice,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  ap- 
pointed notary  of  the  metropolis  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  bishops  then  resided  at  Venice.  After  acting 
as  a  teacher  in  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Corfu,  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  after  serving  in  various  diplomatic 
missions,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Kemike 
and  Kalabr3rta  in  the  Morea,  but  held  office  only 
three  years. 

Of  his  works  only  two  are  known,  both  edited 
posthumously  by  his  father.  The  first  of  these, 
"  Teachings  for  the  High  and  Holy  Quadragesima 
and  Other  Sundays  and  Chief  Feasts  of  the  Year," 
was  first  published,  according  to  Sathas,  in  1727, 


although  it  seems  actually  to  have  appeared  much 
earlier.  The  book  went  through  many  editions, 
and  in  its  completest  form  (the  edition  of  A.  Maza- 
raids,  1849),  contains  twenty-one  sermons  for 
fasts  and  twenty  for  Sundays  and  festivals.  In  his 
doctrines  Elias  was  orthodox.  He  emphasized  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ, 
while  in  his  concept  of  the  atonement  he  recog- 
nized a  sort  of  satisfaction,  which  should  reconcile 
the  justice  and  love  of  God.  He  also  postulated 
the  intercession  of  the  mother  of  God  with  Christ 
the  judge.  The  second  work  was  the  ''  Rock  of 
Offense  "  (1718),  which  was  a  polemic  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  treating  in  its  first  book 
the  history  of  the  schism,  and  in  the  second  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  unleavened  bread,  and  similar  topics. 

(Philipp  Meter.) 

BibxjIoorapht:  The  Masarakia  edition  of  the  "  Teachincs  " 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  life.  Consult  also:  J.  A.  Fabri- 
cius,  BiblioOieoa  Qrttca,  ed.  G.  C.  Harles,  xi.  787,  Ham- 
burg, 1808;  A.  Pichler,  GeechichU  der  kirehUehen  Tren^ 
nung  swiaehen  dem  Orient  und  Oceidentt  i.  481  sqq., 
Munieh,  1864. 

ELIGIUS  (ELOYSIUS,  ELOI),  SAINT:  Bishop  of 
Noyon  (67  m.  n.n.e.  of  Paris),  and  the  patron  saint  of 
goldsmiths;  b.  at  Cadillac  near  Limoges  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Clotaire  II.  (584-629);  d.  at  Noyon 
Nov.  30, 659.  He  learned  the  goldsmith's  trade  under 
Abbo,  the  master  of  the  royal  mint  at  Limoges,  and 
held  a  similar  office  himself  under  Dagobert  I. 
(629-639)  and  Oovis  II.  (639-657),  as  is  shown  by 
the  coins  bearing  his  name.  During  Dagobert's 
reign  he  was  probably  one  of  the  most  influential 
persons  at  the  court.  He  was  influenced  by  the 
religious  movement  promoted  by  the  Celtic  mis- 
sionary Columban,  whom  he  visited  at  Luxeuil, 
and  whose  rule  he  introduced  into  the  abbey  of 
Solignac.  Soon  after  Dagobert's  death  he  left  the 
court  with  his  influential  friend  Audoen,  also  a 
disciple  of  Columban's.  Both  became  bishops — 
Audoen  of  Rouen  and  Eligius  of  Noyon;  they  are 
said  to  have  been  consecrated  together  on  May  13, 
641.  The  diocese  of  Eligius  included,  besides  Noyon, 
Vermandois,  Doomik,  Kortrijk,  Ghent,  and  Flan- 
ders. The  inhabitants,  mainly  Franks  with  some 
Frisians,  were  still  for  the  most  part  heathen. 
According  to  the  Vita,  Eligius  had  great  success  in 
his  missionary  work  among  them;  but  the  only 
certain  fact  in  his  career  as  bishop  is  his  participa- 
tion in  the  Synods  of  Ch&lons-sur-Seine  (639  and 
654).  The  authenticity  of  the  homilies  which  have 
been  handed  down  imder  his  name  has  been  long  con- 
tested; E.  Vacaudard  has  proved  the  spuriousness 
(Revtie  des  questions  historiques,  1898,  pp.  471  sqq.) 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  Vita  by  Dado  or  Audoenus  is  in  MPL, 
Ixxxvii.,  Fr.  transl.  by  C.  Barthelemy,  Paris,  1847,  and  by 
Parenty.  ib.  1870  (cf.  O.  Reich,  Ud>er  Audoena  Lebena- 
beachreibung  dea  .  .  .  Eligiua,  Halle,  1882).  The  litera- 
ture is  given  by  Potthast,  Wegufeiaer,  pp.  1283-84,  and 
in  Wattenbach,  DGQ,  i  (1893).  114.  The  life  in  French 
has  been  written  by  Bonnet,  Carpentras,  1855;  J.  F. 
Godescard,  Rouen,  1863;  P.  Jouhanneaud,  Limoges, 
1865;  H.  Delassus.  Paris.  1896;  and  F.  Arbellot.  ib.  1897. 
Consult  also  C.  F.  de  T.  Montalembert,  Lea  Moinea 
d'occident,  ii.  637.  ib.  1860-67;  Q.  F.  Maelear,  ApoaiUa  of 
Mediaval  Swropet  London,  1888. 
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ELIJAH. 

PrediGtion  of  Drought  (§1). 
Contest  with  Baal-ProphetB  (fi  2). 
Flight  from  Jesebel  (§  3). 
Varied  Activities  (§  4). 
Character  aad  Miracles  (§  5). 

Elijah  ("  My  God  is  Yahweh  '')  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
He  was  of  Tishbeh  in  Gilead  (I  Kings  xvii.  1  accord- 
ing to  the  correct  reading;  cf.  the  Septuagint). 
The  narrative  concerning  him  (I  Kings  xvii.~xix. 
21;  II  Kings  i.,  ii.)  is  taken  from  a  separate  source 
and  contains  the  tradition  of  the  prophetical  com- 
panies. It  is  possible  that  the  last  sections  belong 
to  another  Elisha-source. 

The  public  appearance  of  Elijah  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  Ahab  (now  placed  about  876-^54)  and 
Ahaziah  (854-853).  Ahab  suffered  himself  to  be 
unhappily  influenced  in  his  domestic 
X.  Predic-  life  and  in  religious  matters  by  his 
tion  of  queen  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Eth- 
Drought  baal,  king  of  Tyre,  a  priest  of  Astarte 
and  a  regicide  (Josephus,  Contra 
Apion,  I.  xviii.).  Fanatical,  scheming,  and  ener- 
getic, she  procured  the  establishment  of  her  native 
cult  in  Israel,  and  had  erected  in  Samaria  a  grand 
temple  of  Baal  of  Tyre.  When  heathenish  con- 
fusion had  become  dominant  in  the  country  and 
the  faithful  among  the  Yahweh-prophets  were 
silenced  by  persecution,  Elijah  appeared  and  an- 
nounced in  the  name  of  Yahweh  a  long  drought, 
and  then  suddenly  disappeared.  He  dwelt  mean- 
while by  the  brook  Cherith  (Wadi  Kelt  near  Jericho, 
or  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Jordan  7),  where  he 
"  was  fed  by  the  ravens  ";  after  the  brook  dried  up 
he  lived  at  Zarephath  (now  Sarfend)  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Zidon  in  the  house  of  a  widow.  For  two 
years  no  rain  fell.  Menander  (Josephus,  Ant,  VIII., 
xiii.  2)  knew  of  an  extraordinary  drought  which 
lasted  one  year  under  the  Tyrian  king  Ithobal 
(Le.,  E^thbaal,  father  of  Jezebel),  and  this  accords 
well  with  the  Hebrew  mode  of  computing  time. 
The  later  Jewish  tradition,  however,  differs  (Luke 
iv.  25  and  Jas.  v.  17),  stating  that  the  heaven  was 
shut  up  three  years  and  six  months. 

At  last  Elijah  came  again  before  the  king,  who 
like  his  people  had  been  humbled  by  the  famine. 
He  asked  of  him  an  ordeal  to  decide  which  God 
should   rule  the  country.    The  outcome  of   this 
ordeal  is  described  in  full,   I  Kings 
a.  Contest   xviii.  20  sqq.     The  scene  of  this  act 
with  Baal-  was  most  lUcely  a  place  on  the  south- 
Prophets,    eastern  height  of  mount  Carmel  (now 
called  el  Mohraka,  "  place  of  fire  **). 
In  spite  of  all  their  penances  and  ecstatic  dances 
"  the  prophets  of  Baal,"  whom  we  may  conceive 
as  like  the  modem  dervishes  or  fakirs,  were  unable 
to  elicit  a  sign  of  life  from  their  god,  whereas  in 
answer  to  the  simple  prayer  of  Elijah  a  fire  from 
heaven  consumed  the  sacrifice,  so  that  the  assembled 
people  did  homage  to  the  God  of  Israel.     The  450 
ministers  of  the  false  god  received  the  punishment 
merited  according  to  the  strict  principle  of  theocracy 
(cf.  Ebc.  XX.  3;  Deut.  v.  7,  xvii.  2-7).    Having  thus 
expiated  the  guilt,  Elijah  could  promise  rain  and 
went  as  forerunner  (I  Khigs  xviii.  46)  before  the  royal 


chariot  to  show  that  he  was  no  rebel  but  was  re&dy 
to  render  the  smallest  service  to  the  king  as  soon  as 
he  obeyed  his  God. 

Soon,  however,  Elijah  had  to  escape  from  the 
vengeance  of  Jezebel.  This  time  he  went  to  mount 
Horeb  (I  Kings  xix.).  There  he  witnessed  a  grand 
theophany  after  the  manner  of  Ex.  xxxiii.  20-21, 
xxxiv.  5  sqq.     It   is  significant  that  the    zealous 

prophet  did  not  find  the  presence  of 

3*  FUght    God  in  storm,  earthquake,  or  fire,  but 

from       in  the  still  small  voice.     Those  were 

JezebeL     only    signs,   his  innermost  nature  is 

grace.  In  the  second  place  it  was  im- 
portant that  God  should  comfort  the  discouraged 
prophet,  who  imagined  himself  the  last,  the  only 
one  remaining  faithful,  by  the  announcement  that 
there  were  still  7,000  in  the  country  whom  God 
knew.  Finally  he  received  three  commissions; 
Hazael  was  to  become  king  over  Syria,  Jehu  over 
Israel,  and  Elisha  was  to  be  Elijah's  successor  in 
the  prophetical  ofiBce.  These  three  were  to  cany 
out  God's  judgment.  But  the  Elijah-narrative 
tells  only  how  Elijah  called  Elisha  as  his  successor, 
while  the  anointing  of  Hazael  and  Jehu  was  brought 
about  by  Elisha.  Some  have  seen  often  in  this  a  con- 
tradiction between  the  Elijah-  and  the  Elisha-source. 
But  as  the  records  are  only  fragmentary,  a  trans- 
ference of  those  acts  from  Elijah  to  his  disciple 
may  have  taken  place,  especially  as  it  concerned 
political  acts  for  which  the  proper  time  had  to  be 
awaited. 

Elij  ah,  whose  residence  was  then  in  the  wilderness 
of  Damascus  (I  Kings  xix.  15),  appeared  only  at  in- 
tervals in  the  land  of  Israel,  as  avenger  of  a  misdeed 
of  Jezebel  and  her  husband  (I  Kings  xxi.),  again 

as  bearer  of  ill  tidings  to  their  son 
4.  Varied  Ahaziah  (II  Kings  i.).  Finally  II 
Activities.    Kings  ii.  tells  of  his  translation,  on 

which  occasion  he  left  his  prophet's 
mantle  to  his  companion  Elisha.  The  Chronicler, 
who  otherwise  passes  over  the  Tories  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  mentions  (II  Chron.  xxi.  12  sqq.)  a  threaten- 
ing letter  written  by  Elijah  to  King  Jehoram  of 
Judah,  the  son-in-law  of  Jezebel.  But  Elijah  hardly 
lived  to  see  the  rule  of  this  king.  It  m  possible  that 
a  disciple  of  the  prophet  composed  the  letter  with 
reference  to  analogous  sayings  of  Elijah  against 
the  king. 

Elijah  appears  as  the  most  heroic  form  among 
the  prophets.  Each  of  his  brief  words  is  an  effect- 
ive deed.  The  awful  apostasy  of  his  people  forced 
him  to  appear  as  an  avenger.  His  elements  were 
fire  and  storm.  But  though  he  was  obliged  to 
oppose  the  seducers,  kind  traits  are  not  wanting 

in  bis  history  (see  I  Kings-  xvii.  20 

5.  Charac-  and  II  Kings  ii.  12).     By  his  faithful 

ter  and      zeal  for  God's  law  he  saved  the  people 

Miracles,    and  reconciled  the  rising  generation 

with  the  fathers  (cf.  Mai.  iv.  6). 
From  the  theological  point  of  view,  very  noticeable 
is  the  conscious  monotheism  contained  in  his 
mockery  (I  Kings  xviii.  27)  which,  however,  is  not 
a  new  trait  in  him.  That  Elijah  and  Elisha  took 
no  offense  at  Israel's  calf-worship,  as  some  modem 
writers  assert,  can  not  be  inferred  from  their  silence 
about  it.    Neither  Elijah  nor  Elisha  had  any  con- 
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nection  with  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel;  they  as- 
sembled the  people  at  some  other  place  for  worship, 
and  the  manner  in  which  Elijah  on  Carmel  ignored 
the  royal  clergy  at  Bethel,  and  on  Horeb  represents 
himself  as  the  only  one  remaining  faithful  is  suffi- 
ciently eloquent.  The  story  of  Elijah  is  rich  in 
the  miraculous  and  has  on  this  account  often  been 
called  legend.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  miracu- 
lous is  intentionally  emphasized  and  colored  by  the 
narrator.  It  is  also  possible  that,  through  oral 
transmission  in  prophetical  circles,  the  account  of 
the  deeds  of  the  great  master  laid  undue  stress  upon 
externals.  Yet  by  his  extraordinary  powers  he 
wrought  great  changes  in  the  land.  The  principal 
miracles  which  he  wrought  before  the  people  (the 
announcement  of  the  drought  and  the  ordeal  on 
Carmel)  admit  no  rationalistic  explanation.  The 
person  and  history  of  the  prophet  stand  or  fall  with 
them.  Elijah  produced  an  indelible  impression 
upon  his  contemporaries  and  upon  posterity.  On 
the  basis  of  Mai.  iv.  5  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
expected  his  return  before  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xvii. 
10,  xi.  14,  cf.  J.  Lightfoot,  Hora  HebraiccB  on  Matt, 
xvii.  10;  C.  Schoettgen,  Hora  Hebraicce  et  Talmur 
diccBf  Dresden,  1742,  ii.  533  sqq.).  On  the  legendary 
appearances  of  Elijah  in  the  Tcdmud  cf.  J.  A.  Eisen- 
menger,  Entdecktea  Jvdentum,  12  parts,  Dresden, 
1892-93,  i.  11,  ii.  212,  402-404.  There  also  existed 
apocryphal  writings  imder  his  name;  the  oldest,  the 
"  Apocalypse  of  Elijah,"  is  first  mentioned  by  Origen 
(on  Matt,  xxvii.  9),  and  from  it  according  to  him  the 
quotation  in  I  Cor.  ii.  9  is  said  to  have  been  taken. 
Among  the  Mohammedans  Elijah  became  the  hero 
of  many  legends;  he  was  blended  among  them 
with  the  heathenish  mythical  form  El-khidr. 

Elijah  appears  as  the  name  of  other  Israelites, 
I  Chron.  viii.  27;  Ezra  x.  21,  26. 

(C.  VON  Orelli.) 

Bxblioqbapht:  Besides  the  literature  on  the  History  of 
Israel  cited  under  Ahab,  consult:  T.  K.  Cheyne,  HaMow- 
ino  of  Criticiam,  London*  1888;  E.  Renan,  History  of  the 
People  of  Itrad,  ii.  229-242,  ib.  1888;  R.  Kittel,  Oeuhiehte 
der  HtbrAer^  ii..  Gotha,  1892,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1895; 
C.  H.  Comill,  PropheU  of  Itrael,  Chicago.  1897;  H.  Gunkel, 
in  Preueeiaehs  JahrbHeher,  1898,  pp.  18-51;  idem,  Elia$, 
Jahve  und  Baal,  Tdbingen,  1906  (critical  reconstruc- 
tion); W.  Erbt,  Untermuhungen  zur  Oetehichte  der  Ue- 
hrder,  port  i.,  Elia,  Eliea,  Jona,  Leipsic,  1907;  Cler- 
mont^anneau,  in  Revue  archiolooique,  xxxii.  388  sqq.; 
Soharer,  OesdiiehU,  ii.  35.  267-271.  344,  351-352, 
524-625,  Eng.  trans!..  II.  ii.  156-157,  iii.  129  sqq.;  Smith, 
OTJC,  pp.  236-237;  idem.  PropheU,  pp.  76  sqq.,  116 
sqq.;  DB,  i.  687-692;  EB,  ii.  1270-74;  JE,  v.  121- 
128  (gives  literature  on  Mohammedan  and  medieval 
legend).  A  homiletical  classic  is  F.  W.  Krummacher, 
BUm  der  ThiAUer,  Elberfeld,  1828  and  often.  Eng.  transl. 
Cheltenham,  1838  and  often. 

ELIJAH,  APOCALYPSE  OF.  See  FiSEnDEPiQ- 
RAPHA,  Old  Testament,  II.,  12. 

ELIOT,  JOHN:  The  Apostle  to  the  North 
Ameiican  Indians;  b.  either  at  Widford  (20  m.  n.  of 
London),  Hertfordshire,  or  at  Nazing  (15  m.  n.n.e. 
of  London),  Essex,  1604  (baptized  Aug.  5);  d.  at 
Rozbury,  Mass.,  May  20,  1690.  He  studied  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  taking  his  degree  in 
1622;  then  for  some  years  was  usher  in  the  grammai^ 
school  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  (q.v.),  at  Little 
Baddow,  near  Chelmsford  in  Essex.  Eliot's  con- 
nection with  this  rigid  Puritan  formed  a  tunung- 


point  in  his  spiritual  history.     "  When  I  came  to  this 
blessed  family,"  said  he,  "  I  then  saw,  and  never  be- 
fore, the  power  of  godliness  in  its  lively 
Early  Life  vigor  and  efficacy."     He  resolved  to 
and  Emi-    devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the 
gration  to    Gospel;  and  as  his  non-conformist  prin- 
America,    ciples  hindered  his  advancement  under 
Archbishop  Laud,  he  sought  America, 
arriving  at  Boston  Nov.  4,  1631.    In  Nov.,  1632,  he 
was  settled  as  teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Roxbury  and  continued  in  that  office  until  his 
death, — a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years.     He  married 
in  the  same  year.     With  his  colleague  Thomas 
Weld,  and  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  press  a  new  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  which  was  the  first  book  printed  in   the 
English  colonies  in  America,  being  issued  at  Cam- 
bridge by  Stephen  Daye  in  1640,  and  known  as  The 
Bay  Psalm  Book  (see  Bay  Psau^  Book). 

Soon   after  his   settlement   in   Roxbury,    Eliot 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  Indians,  and   at 
length  resolved  to  preach  the  Gospel 
Ministry    to    them.     Having   prepared   himself 
to  the       by  two  years'  study  of  their  language, 
Indians,     he  preached  for  the  first  time  to  an 
assembly   of    Indians   at   Nonantum, 
in  the  present  town  of  Newton,  Oct.  28,  1646.     He 
was  opposed  by  the  sachems  and  powwows,   or 
juggling  priests,  but  prosecuted  his  mission  with 
apostolic  energy,  imtil  villages  of  "  praying  Indians  " 
began  to  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  colony. 
In  1660,  at  Natick,  the  first  Indian  church  was  or- 
ganized; it  existed  till  the  death  of  the  last  native 
pastor  in  1716.     Eliot  tried  also  to  civilize  as  well 
as  convert  the  Indians,  thinking  it  "  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  on  civility  with  religion."     In 
time  he  came  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  their  best 
friend.     His  influence  over  them  was  strong,  and 
he  exerted  it  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual  good 
with  rare  wisdom  and  sagacity. 

In  1653  he  published  a  catechism  in  the  Indian 
language,  and  by  Sept.,  1661,  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  at  Cambridge;   the  whole  Bible 
was  completed  two  years  later,  and  Cotton  Mather 
wrote  of  it:     ''  Behold,  ye  Americans,  the  greatest 
honor  that  ever  ye  were  partakers  of, — the  Bible 
printed  here  at  our  Cambridge;   and  it  is  the  only 
Bible  that  ever  was  printed   in   all 
Transla-     America,  from  the  very  foundation  of 
tions  into    the   world."    Seventeen  years  later, 
the  Indian  with  the  help  of  Rev.  John  Cotton 
Language,   (q.v.)  of  Plymouth,  Eliot  prepared  a 
second  edition,   which  was  printed  at 
Cambridge  between  1680  and  1685.    Both  editions 
are  now  rare  and  valuable,  and  no  one  is  living 
who  understands   their  language.     Baxter's   Call 
to  the  Unconverted  and  other  religious  treatises  were 
also  translated,  and,  assisted  by  his  sons,  John  and 
Joseph,  Eliot  prepared  The  Indian  Grammar  Begun, 
or  an  Essay  to  bring  the  Indian  Language  into  Rules 
(1666;   ed.  P.  S.  du  Ponceau,  Boston,  1822).     In 
his  last  years,  when  weighed  down  by  bodily  in- 
firmities, and  unable  longer  to  preach  or  to  visit  the 
Indians,  he  induced  several  families  to  send  their 
negro  servants  to  him  once  a  week,  that  he  might 
instruct  them  in  the  truths  of  the  GospeL     His  old 
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age  was  adorned  with  the  simplicity  and  artlessnees 
of  a  little  child,  with  wonderful  humility,  and  a 
charity  that  never  failed. 

Eliot's  work  excited  much  interest  in  England, 
and  funds  for  carrying  it  on  were  supplied  by  a 
"  Corporation  for  the  Promoting  and  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  New  England/' 
instituted  by  ordinance  of  parliament  in  July, 
1649,  and  reestablished  after  the  Restoration  by 
the  exertions  of  Robert  Boyle  (q.v.).  He  also  had 
support  in  the  colonies  and  gave  liberally  of  his  own 
property.  In  1674  the  number  of  "  praying 
Indians ''  was  estimated  at  3,600;  they  fought  with 
the  English  during  King  Philip's  War  (1675-76), 
but  received  a  blow  at  this  time  from  which  they 
never  recovered;  after  Eliot's  death  their  extinc- 
tion proceeded  rapidly. 

Eliot  kept  his  friends  in  England  informed  of  the 
progress  of  his  work  by  letters  (cf.  Proceedings  of 
the  MassachuseUs  Historical  Society ,  Nov.,  1879),  and 
a  detailed  history  of  his  labors  and  those  of  his 
assistants  is  given  in  a  series  of  **  Indian  tracts," 
issued  between  1624  and  1705.  A  list  of  these 
tracts  may  be  found  in  the  article 
Other       "  Eliot,  John,"  by  H.  R.  Tedder  in 

Publica-  D\B,  xvii.  189-194,  where  EUot's 
tions.  publications  are  also  enumerated. 
The  more  important  not  already  men- 
tioned were  The  Christian  Commonwealth  (London, 
1659),  which  the  authorities  in  New  England  found 
"full  of  seditious  principles  and  notions";  Eliot 
recanted  and  the  book  was  suppressed;  Commu- 
nion of  Churches f  or  the  divine  Management  of  Gospel 
Churches  by  the  Ordinance  of  Councils,  constitiUed 
in  order  according  to  the  Scriptures  (Cambridge,  1665) 
the  first  book  privately  printed  in  America;  The 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (Boston,  1678). 

Bibuoorapbt:  A  number  of  the  publications  of  Eliot  have 
been  republished  in  the  Collediona  of  the  M  aaaachuaettB 
Hiatorical  Society^  Boston,  1702.  sqq.  The  most  complete 
life  is  by  Convers  Francis  in  Sparks's  Library  of  American 
Bioffraphy,  vol.  v.,  Boston,  1836;  there  are  later  sketches 
by  H.  A.  8.  Dearborn.  Roxbury.  1850.  J.  S.  Stevens, 
Cheshunt,  1874,  R.  B.  Caverly,  Boston.  1882.  Consult 
also  G.  Fritschel,  Oeechidite  der  ehrietlichen  Mieeion  unter 
den  Indianem  Nord  AmeriJeae,  Nuremberg,  1870;  J.  Win- 
Bor's  Memorial  Hietory  of  Boston^  vol.  i.,  Boston,  1880; 
W.  Eames,  Biblioarafhic  Notes  on  Eliot' »  Indian  Bible 
and  on  hie  other  Tranalationa  and  Worke  in  the  Indian 
Languaae  of  Maeaadmeette,  Washington,  1890. 

ELIPANDUS:     Bishop   of   Toledo.    See   Adop- 

TIONI8M,  §  2. 

ELISHA. 

His  Call.  Length  of  His  Activity  (§  1). 

His  Character  Compared  with  Elijah's  ({  2). 

His  Patriotism  (§  3). 

His  Miracles  and  Prophecy  ($  4). 

Elisha  ("  My  God  is  Salvation  ")  was  a  prophet 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  succcessor  of  Elijah. 
According  to  I  Kings  xix.  16,  19,  he  was  bom  at 
Abelmeholah  and  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  land- 
owner. He  was  called  by  Elijah  from  the  plow 
to  the  prophetical  work,  and  willingly  left  his  home, 
requesting  only  to  be  allowed  to  take  leave  of  his 
family.  He  then  followed  his  master,  whom  he 
accompanied  some  time  as  an  attendant  (II  Kings 
iiL  11),  whose  faithful  and  active  disciple  he  proved 


himself  until  the  latter's  death.    Thereafter  he  was 

the  leader  of  the  companies  of  prophets  and  was 

universally  acknowledged  as  heir  of  the  dignity  of 

Elijah.     His  activity  lasted  for  more  than  half 

a  century;   for  according  to  II  Kings 

I.  His  Call,   ii.~ix.,  xiii.  he  was  active  from  the  be- 

Length      ginning    of     the    reign    of    Jehoram 

of  His       to  the  beginning  of  that  of  Joash  of 

Activity.  Israel  (895-840  or  855-798).  The 
stories  of  Elisha's  work  are  largely 
involved  in  the  history  of  King  Jehoram,  and  this 
period  seems  to  have  been  the  palmy  days  of  his 
activity.  But  even  if  his  labors  began  in  the  first 
year  of  that  king,  not  all  of  his  deeds  recorded  up  to 
II  Kings  viii.  6  find  room  in  that  reign.  Moreover, 
that  Elisha  was  inactive  during  the  twenty-eight 
years  of  Jehu's  reign  and  the  seventeen  years  of  that 
of  Jehoahaz  is  precluded  by  II  Kings  xiii.  14.  The 
time  of  some  events,  however,  can  not  be  fixed  with 
certainty. 

The  powerful  championship  of  Elijah  had  effected 
a  great  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  people;  the 
God  whom  he  worshiped  became  again  generally 
honored.  True,  Jezebel  was  still  alive  and  had 
surrounded  herself  with  priests  of  Baal,  and  the 
companions  of  Jehoram,  the  so-called  Yahweh- 
prophets,  were  still  less  filled  with  God's  spirit. 
But  Jehoram  had  forbidden  the  worship  of  Baal 
(iii.  2)  and  treated  Elisha  with  respect  (II  I^ngs  iv. 
13).  Thus  the  prophet  could  await  the  issue  till 
he  became  certain  that  the  execution  of  the  divine 
judgment  on  Ahab's  house  enjoined  on  him  by  his 
master  could  be  accomplished.  That  done,  Elisha's 
relation  to  Jehu,  the  avenger  appointed  by  him, 
and  to  his  son  and  grandson,  could  be  more  friendly 
(II  ICings  xiii.  14).  In  some  places 
2.  His       the  soil  had  become  fit  for  the  divine 

Character   gifts  of  grace,  and  Elisha,  in  keeping 

Compared   with  his  name,  could  appear  as  a  medi- 
with       ator  of  divine  salvation  and  blessing. 

Elijah's.  Severity  was  indeed  one  trait  of  his 
character  (cf.  II  Kings  ii.  23,  v.  26, 
ix.  2  sqq.).  But  as  compared  with  the  militant 
Elijah,  Elisha  had  the  more  peaceful  mission  as 
mediator  to  the  faithful  in  Israel  to  bring  to  them 
the  assistance  and  blessing  of  their  God.  This 
difference  between  the  activities  of  E^jah  and  Elisha 
depended  in  part  upon  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
people  and  also  upon  the  personalities  of  the  two 
men.  Elmha  dwelt  more  among  the  people  and  was 
more  intimate  with  them  than  was  Elijah.  Though 
he  sometimes  lived  in  the  solitude  of  Carmel,  he 
was  often  in  the  colonies  of  the  young  prophets 
near  Jericho  and  by  the  Jordan,  at  Gilgal  and 
Bethel,  and  even  had  a  permanent  residence  in 
Samaria. 

He  appeared  as  a  philanthropist,  a  benefactor  of 
the  poor,  a  helper  in  distress,  manifesting  a  tender 
solicitude  for  even  the  little  needs  of  domestic  life. 
As  a  healer  of  the  sick,  so  the  story  goes,  he  became 
known  even  in  Syria,  and  the  Syrian  captain  Naa- 
man,  suffering  from  leprosy,  came  to  Israel  where 
he  was  healed  by  the  prophet.  The  punishment  of 
Gehazi,  servant  of  Elisha,  represents  the  penalty 
due  to  covetousness,  and  belongs  with  the  last- 
named  episode. 
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Elisha  was  not  only  a  private  benefactor,  he  was 

abo  the  good  genius  of  the  coimtry,  so  that  even 

King  Jehoram  when  in  distress  was 

3.  His      not  deprived  of  his  help,  though  he  was 

Patriotism,  unworthy  of  it.  Having  been  suc- 
cessful, through  Elisha's  assistance,  in 
a  campaign  against  the  Moabites  (II  Kings  iii.  11 
sqq.),  when  distress  was  caused  by  the  Syrians  he 
relied  on  the  advice  of  the  prophet.  So  accurately 
did  Elisha  inform  him  of  the  plans  of  the  Syrians 
that  their  king  imagined  the  existence  of  traitors 
in  his  own  camp.  The  Syrian  attempt  made  to 
capture  the  prophet  was  a  failure,  and  resulted  only 
in  the  capture  of  the  Syrian  force,  which,  by  the 

humanity  of  the  prophet,  was  spared  the  fate  of 
prisoners  of  war  (II  Kings  vi.  8  sqq.).  Elisha's 
power  was  so  manifest  that  Jehoram  attempted 
to  make  him  responsible  for  the  horrors  of  a  Syrian 
siege  of  Samaria  (II  Kings  vi.  24  sqq.,  vii.).  Be- 
cause of  the  king's  contumacy,  involving  also  the 
people  in  divine  punishment,  Elisha  was  the  chan- 
nel of  the  announcement  of  the  coming  chastise- 
ment of  the  royal  house  and  of  the  people.  With 
sorrow  Elisha  announced  to  Hazael  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  Syria  (II  Kings  viii.  7  sqq.)  and  the 
consequent  devastation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Turning  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  own 
people,  Elisha  caused  the  anointing  of  the  energetic 
Jehu  (q.v.)  who,  being  an  unrighteous  instrument 
of  righteous  vengeance,  destroyed  the  house  of 
Ahab  with  unholy  impetuosity  (II  Kings  ix.-x.). 
Only  by  a  complete  misjudging  of  the  dependence 
of  the  true  prophet  upon  a  higher  will 
4.  His  Mir-   can  Elisha  be  reproached  on  account 

acles  and     of  these  acts  of  obedience  to  his  God. 

Prophecy.  The  authority  among  the  people  which 
he  enjoyed  for  decades,  the  testimony 
at  his  death  of  a  king  who  lamented  him  as  a  father 
and  as  Israel's  protection,  and  his  last  utterances 
against  the  enemy  threatening  in  the  North  (I 
Kings  xiii.  14  sqq.)  prove  how  much  he  had  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  Thus  Elisha  worthily 
followed  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  He  was 
not  his  equal  in  his  unique  spiritual  power,  but  in 
him  was  embodied  the  lovelier  grace  and  providence 
of  God  in  the  minutiae  of  life.  The  miracles  ac- 
credited to  him  resemble  on  a  smaller  scale  those  of 
Elijah.  Whether  those  miracles,  which  as  in  the 
case  of  Elijah  are  recorded  with  intentional  em- 
phasis upon  the  supernatural,  are  to  be  considered 
historical  will  depend  upon  one's  attitude  to  the 
miraculous  in  general.  The  knowledge  of  future 
events  or  of  things  which  are  removed  from  the 
limited  view  of  ordinary  mortals  can  not  be  denied 
the  prophet,  since  it  must  be  conceded  in  the  secular 
domain  to  the  clairvoyant.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  a  childlike  faith,  especially  that  of  a  man 
of  God,  may  discern  as  in  a  higher  light  things  which 
take  place  in  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  (cf.  II  Kings 
ii.  19  sqq.,  iv.  38  sqq.,  vi.  6  sqq.).  In  the  case  of 
Elisha  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascribe  everything 
to  ordinary  eart.hly  happenings.  Whoever  acknowl- 
edges in  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Crod  analogous  deeds 
which  transcended  natural  ability  will  not  be  able  to 
deny  them  to  his  Old-Testament  antetype  or  to  credit 
the  story  to  poetical  legend.  C.  von  Orelli. 


Biblxoobapht:  The  activity  of  Elisha  is  treated  in  the 
works  on  the  history  of  Israel,  for  which  consult  the  list 
under  Arab;  cf.  also  the  commentaries  on  the  Books  of 
Kings.  Consult  further:  P.  Caseel,  Der  Prophet  Eliaa, 
Berlin,  1860;  A.  Kuenen,  PropheU  and  Prophecy  in  Itrael, 
London,  1877  (valuable):  G.  G.  Montefiore,  Htbbert  Lee- 
turea,  pp.  94-95.  ib.  1893;  C.  H.  Comill.  PropheU  of  ItraeU 
Chicago,  1897;  R.  C.  Dodds,  ElUha  the  Man  of  God,  Wi- 
nona, 1904;  W.  Erbt,  Untereuehur^fen  sur  Oeaehiehte  der 
HehrOer,  part  i.,  Elia,  Eliea,  Jona,  Leipsic,  1907;  Smith, 
PropheU,  passim;  DB,  i.  693-696;  EB,  ii.  1276-78;  JE, 
▼.  136-138. 

ELIZABETH,    ALBERTINE:    Countess-palatine 
and  abbess  of  Herford;   b.  at  Heidelberg  Dec.  26, 
1618;   d.  at  Herford  (16  m.  s.w.  of  Minden),  West- 
phalia, Feb.  11, 1680.     She  was  a  daughter  of  Fred- 
erick v.,  elector  of  the  Palatinate  and  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  Elizabeth  Stuart,  a  daughter  of  James  I. 
of  England.     After  the  overthrow  of  her  father,  her 
earliest  youth  was  spent  at  Berlin,  imder  the  care 
of  her  grandmother  Juliana,  a  daughter  of  William 
of  Orange,  who  gave  her  thoughts  a  lofty  and  pious 
direction.     In  her  ninth  or  tenth  year  she  was  sent 
to  The  Hague  where  her  parents  kept  a  quiet  court 
surrounded  by  a  select  circle  of  noble  and  educated 
men.     Here  Elizabeth  was  taught  classic  and  mod- 
em  languages,    art   and   literature,    and   showed 
especial  inclinations  toward  philosophical  studies. 
She  early  decided  to  remain  unmarried  and  devote 
her  life  to  study.     The  many  misfortunes  that  befell 
her  family  may  have  confirmed  her  decision.     In 
1639  she  entered  into  correspondence  with  Anna 
Maria  von  Schilrmann,  a  learned  woman,  called  the 
Dutch   Minerva.     A  little  later  she   became  ac- 
quainted with  Descartes,  who,  at  her  request,  was 
made  her  teacher  in  philosophy  and  morals,  and 
in  1644   he   dedicated  to  her  his    Principia.     In 
1649   Descartes   followed   an  invitation  of  Queen 
Christine  of  Sweden,  but  continued  in  correspond- 
ence with  Elizabeth  until  he  died  in  the  following 
year.     At  this  time  Elizabeth  returned  to  Heidel- 
berg with  her  brother  Karl  Ludwig  who  was  now 
elector,  but  his  conjugal  troubles  induced  her  to 
leave  Heidelberg,     pairing  a  visit  to  an  aunt  at 
Krossen  she  became  acquainted  with  Cocceius  who 
later  entered  into  correspondence  with  her  and  dedi- 
cated to  her  his  exposition  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 
Through  him  she  was  led  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
In  1667  she  became  abbess  of  the  institution  of 
Herford  where  she  distinguished  herself  by  faith- 
fulness in  the  performance  of  her  duties,  by  her 
modesty  and  philanthropy,  and  especially  by  her 
kind  hospitality  to  all  who  were  oppressed  for  the 
sake  of  conscience.    In  1670  she  received  the  follow- 
ers of  Jean  de  Labadie  (q.v.),  by  whose  piety  she  was 
attracted,  and  when  the  congregation  left  in  1672, 
retained  a  small  body  of  like-minded  souls  under 
her  protection.    The  Labadists  were  followed  in 
1676  by  the  Quakers.     In  1677  Penn  himself  arrived 
together  with  Barclay,  and  remained  three  days, 
holding  meetings  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  countess.     Her  friendship  with   Penn  lasted 
until  her  death  in  1680,  and  he  celebrated  her  mem- 
ory in  the  second  edition  of  his  book  No  Cross,  No 
Crown  (1682),  praising  her  piety  and  virtue,  her 
simplicity,  her  care  as  ruler,  her  justice,  humility 
and  charitable  love.    Leibnitz  visited  her  in  1678. 

(J.  SCHNEIDEB.) 
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Bibliogbapht:  G.  E.  Guhrauer,  in  Hit(ori9€heM  TaacKen^ 
hnuh,  ed.  F.  von  Raumer,  series  3,  yoL  iii.«  Leipdc,  1851 ; 
M.  Goebel,  Getchidiie  dea  diri$Uidien  Lebena  .  .  .  ,  vol. 
ii.,  SS  9.  11,  Cobleni,  1862  (both  of  the  foregoing  contain 
lists  of  literature);  Foucher  de  Careil,  Deacartea  et  la 
princeaae  peUaHne^  Paris,  1862;  idem,  DeacarUa,  la  priiv- 
eeaae  Eliaabeth  et  la  reine  ChrUtine,  ib.  1879;  C.  J.  Jean- 
ne!, Deacartea  et  la  princaaae  paU^ine,  ib.  1869;  H.  Heppe, 
GaachidUe  dea  Pietiamua  und  der  MyaHk^  pp.  321-341, 
Leyden,  1879;  T.  Wille.  in  Neuere  HeidelbergerJahThileher, 
xi  108  sqq.;  ADB,  vi.  22  sqq. 

ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND,  EXCOM- 
MUNICATION OF.    See  Felton,  John. 

ELIZABETH  OF  SCHOENAU:  German  mystic; 
b.  about  1129;  d.  at  Schdnau  (6  m.  n.e.  of  Heidel- 
berg) June  18,  1164.  When  twelve  yeara  of  age, 
she  entered  the  monastery  at  Schdnau  in  Nassau, 
and  in  1152  she  began  to  see  visions  which  are  fully 
described  in  her  three  books  of  Visionea  (cf .  the  edi- 
tion by  F.  W.  E.  Roth,  BrOnn,  1884,  and  the  earlier 
editions  noted  in  the  bibhography) .  They  com- 
menced with  a  feeling  of  heavy  oppression  and  with 
convulsions,  ending  in  unconsciousness.  In  this 
state  she  saw  heavenly  forms  which  she  was  able 
to  describe  when  she  awoke.  The  visions  later 
became  more  frequent  and  lasting,  so  that  she  could 
converse  with  the  celestial  apparitions  and  question 
them.  It  was  usually  either  the  saint  of  the  day 
or  the  Virgin  who  appeared  to  her,  but  the  visions 
seldom  transcended  the  horizon  of  a  simple  soul, 
which  remained  childlike  amid  monastic  surroimd- 
ings.  Her  interests  were  limited  to  questions  con- 
nected with  monastic  piety,  as  when  she  asked 
Maiy  for  a  true  description  of  her  assumption,  or 
sought  from  the  angels  a  confirmation  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  relics  of  the  11,000  virgins  which  had 
been  found  at  Cologne.  Ecbert's  description  of  her 
death  shows  that  to  the  last  she  remained  a  child- 
like, pure,  lovely,  and  humble  soul,  and  despite  all 
visionary  eccentricity  her  religious  nature  remained 
in  the  main  simple  and  healthy.  Her  own  writings 
were  supplemented  by  Ecbert  as  seemed  best  to 
him.  The  first  book  of  the  Viaiones  and  the  Liber 
viarum  Dei  were  much  read  during  the  Middle 

R.  ScHMlDf. 


Biblxoorapht:  J.  Faber  Stapulensis,  Liber  trium  virorum 
et  trium  virginum  epiritualium,  Paris,  1513  (contains  the 
Visions,  reprinted  in  Revelatumea  aanctarum  virginum 
Hildeoardia  et  EliaabethoB,  Cologne,  1628  and  in  MPL, 
cxcv.  Consult:  W.  Preger,  OeachidUe  der  deutacKen  Myatik^ 
i.  37  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1874. 

ELIZABETH,  SAINT,  SISTERS  OF:  1.  A  name 
often  given  to  the  nuns  of  the  third  order  of  St. 
Francis.  Their  origin  is  imcertain,  but  was  not 
due  to  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia  (q.v.).  Angelina 
di  Corbara,  Countess  of  Civitella  (d.  1435),  founded 
a  community  of  Franciscan  tertiaries  at  Foligno 
(in  Umbria,  20  m.  e.s.e.  of  Perugia)  in  1395,  which 
in  1428  became  a  congregation  with  several  houses, 
and  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  in  1436; 
that  they  bore  the  name  of  St.  Elizabeth,  however, 
can  not  be  confidently  asserted.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  Elizabeth-houses  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France,  partly  subject  to  the  Franciscan  Ob- 
servants, and  in  part  to  the  diocesan  bishops.  The 
latter  were  given  the  rule  of  the  third  order  of  St. 


Francis  by  Leo  X.  in  1521,  while  the  former  received 
the  revised  constitution  of  the  Poor  Clares.  They 
wore  a  gray  dress  (gray  scapulary,  five-knotted 
girdle,  and  black  veil),  whence  the  popular  name 
"  gray  sisters."  There  were  also  "  brown  sisters  "; 
aanira  de  la  taille  (who  wore  cloaks  and  gathered 
alms);  "  cell-sisters,"  who  went  out  as  nurses; 
hospital  nurses,  etc.  At  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  order  had  4,000  members  and 
135  convents;  in  1900  there  were  one  house  in 
France,  one  in  Belgium,  three  houses  in  Bavaria, 
four  in  Prussia,  and  eleven  in  Austria. 

2.  Distinct  from  the  above  is  the  St.  Elizabeth 
Society  or  Gray  Sisters  of  St.  E^abeth,  founded  at 
Neisse  in  Upper  Silesia  in  1842  by  Maria  Merkert 
(d.  1872),  with  the  help  of  her  sister,  Mathilde,  and 
two  other  young  women  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  take  simple  vows  for  three  years 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  nursing  the 
sick,  helping  the  poor,  caring  for  children,  and  the 
like.  Pius  IX.  in  1871  accorded  them  the  status 
of  a  religious  society.  In  1892  they  had  about  140 
establishments  with  more  than  800  members. 

(O.  ZdCKLBRf.) 

Biblioorapht:  Helyot,  Ordrea  monaetiquea,  vii.  301-312; 
Heimbucher,  Orden  und  KonoreooHonen^  ii.  504-505,526, 
iii.  380  sqq.;  Currier,  Reli{;ioua  Ordera,  p.  253;  R.  Bunge, 
Deuiache  Samariterinnen^  Leipsic,  1883  (with  life  of  Maria 
Merkert);  J.  Jungnitx,  Die  KongreoaHonen  der  graven 
Schweaiem  von  der  heiligen  Eliaabeth^  Breslau,  1892; 
Currier,  Rdigioua  Ordera,  p.  550. 

ELIZABETH,  SAINT,  OF  THURINGIA. 

Early  Life  and  Marriage  (S  1). 
Subjection  to  Franciscan  Influence  (S  2). 
Life  of  Charity  at  Marburg  ($  3). 
Estimate  of  Her  Character  ($  4). 

Saint  Elizabeth,  landgravine  of  Thuringia,  was 
bom  at  Pressburg,  Hungary,  1207;  d.  at  Mar- 
burg Nov.  19,  1231.  The  leading  facts  of  her 
brief  life  are  historically  established,  though  a  halo 
of  legend  early  surrounded  her.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  King  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary  (1205-35)  and 
his  queen,  Gertrude,  of  the  house  of 

z.  Eariy     Meran-Andechs.    When  not  yet  four 

Life  and  years  of  age,  she  was  betrothed  to 
Marriage.  Louis,  son  of  Hermann,  landgrave 
of  Thuringia  (so  the  common  tradition, 
but  cf.  Wenck,  221  sqq.),  to  whom  she  was  married 
in  1221,  certainly  not ''  against  her  heart's  desire," 
for  she  devoted  herself  to  her  husband  with  all  the 
love  of  which  a  young  woman  is  capable  and  Louis 
was  a  lovable  husband.  He  did  not  oppose  her 
in  her  devotional  exercises,  and  even  provided  for 
her  benevolence  which  sometimes  was  very  lavish. 
She  became  the  mother  of  four  children,  her 
youngest  daughter  being  bom  after  the  father's 
death. 

About  this  time  the  Franciscans  came  to  Ger- 
many, and  Jordan  of  Giano  asserts  that  Rodeger, 
for  a  long  time  Elizabeth's  confessor,  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan; the  influence  of  the  Franciscans  upon 
Elizabeth  can  be  clearly  perceived.  Her  later  life 
was  dominated  by  Conrad  of  Marburg  (q.v.)»  who 
was  admitted  to  the  Wartburg  two  years  before  the 
death  of  the  landgrave,  about  1225.  He  obtained 
the  confidence  of  the  landgrave  to  a  high  degree, 
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and  Elizabeth  came  into  complete  spiritual  depend- 
ence   on    him.     In   1227,  following    his    religious 
sentiment   as   well  as   the   summons 

2,  Subjec-  of  the  emperor,  the  landgrave  took 
tion  to      the     cross.     She     accompanied     him 

Franciscan  on   the   way   two   days    beyond   the 
Influence,    frontier  of  his  territory,  although  his 

mother  turned  back  there,  and  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  return.  When  she  learned 
of  her  husband's  death  (of  fever  at  Otranto,  Sept. 
11,  1227),  her  first  exclamation  was:  "now  the 
world  is  dead  to  me  with  all  its  joys."  Her  life 
at  this  point  is  obscure.  Some  claim,  following 
the  older  notices,  that  her  brother-in-law,  Heinrich 
Raspe,  drove  her  from  the  Wartburg;  others  that 
she  volimtarily  left  the  castle.  At  any  rate  she 
spent  some  time  at  the  castle  Pottenstein  in  Fran- 
conia,  which  belonged  to  her  uncle,  the  bishop  of 
Bamberg.  Afterward  she  returned  to  Thuringia 
with  the  remains  of  her  husband  and  was  present 
at  their  solemn  burial  in  the  monastery  of  Rein- 
hartsbrunn.  She  wished  to  enter  a  monastery  or 
to  beg  for  bread  from  door  to  door.  But  as  Conrad 
rudely  refused  to  sanction  this,  she  vowed  to  re- 
nounce all  glory  of  this  world,  parents  and  children, 
and  her  own  wiU. 

Some  time  afterward  she  went  to  Marburg,  which 
had  been  conceded  to  her  for  life  with  all  its  priv- 
ileges and  revenues,  in  order  to  live  there  under 
Conrad's  immediate  guidance.  She  joined  the 
Tertiaries  of  the  Franciscans,  wore  the  poorest 
dress  and  lived  on  the  scantiest  food,  spending  all 
her  income  in  works  of  charity;  with  great  delight 
she  took  care  of  the  sick,  especially  those  afflicted 
with  the  worst  diseases.  At  Conrad's  behest  she 
gave  up  her  children,  one  after  the  other,  dismissed 

two  of  her  friends  dear  to  her  from 

3.  Life  of  early  childhood^  and  took  in  their 
Charity  at  place  two  unlovable  servants  selected 
Marburg,    by  Conrad,  while  she  so  far  submitted 

to  him  as  to  receive  physical  chas- 
tisement at  his  hands.  While  she  was  lying  in 
state  after  her  death  the  people  crowded  in  large 
numbers  about  her  bier  and  in  the  mania  for  relics, 
which  no  feeling  of  piety  could  restrain,  mutilated 
the  corpse.  The  news  soon  spread  that  miracles 
took  place  at  her  grave  and  witnesses  were  ekamined 
for  the  purpose  of  her  canonization,  which  was 
accomplished  Perugia,  May  27,  1235,  by  Gregory 
IX.  The  Teutonic  knights,  to  whom  her  brother- 
in-law  Conrad  had  belonged  since  1234,  promoted 
her  veneration.  In  1235  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  beautiful  Elizabeth-church  at  Mai  burg 
which  was  finished  in  1284,  where  a  sumptuous 
monument  became  the  receptacle  of  her  bones. 
Elizabeth  belongs  to  the  sweetest  female  char- 
acters of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  a  loving  heart, 
capable  as  well  as  desirous  of  absolute  devotion, 

she  early  felt  the  drawing  from  on 

4.  Estimate  high  and  followed  it.     Deep  and  sin- 

of  Her       cere  piety  filled  her  life  and  she  is  not 

Character,     to  be  blamed  because  its  manifestation 

was  determined  by  the  tendency  of 
her  time.  Some  extravagance  and  want  of  true 
understanding  in  the  exercise  of  her  benevolence 
can  not  be  denied,  but  these  defects  are  intimately 


connected  with  her  excellencies.  That  in  later 
years  she  forgot  her  duty  to  be  a  mother  to  her 
children,  was  indeed  an  aberration,  but  she  acted 
in  obedience  to  her  spiritual  adviser  and  believed 
that  she  was  fulfilling  her  highest  duty  toward  God. 

S.  M.  Deutsch. 

BtBLiooBAPHT:  The  literature  is  voluminous;  for  a  long 
list  of  sources  and  treatises  cf.  Potthast,  WegtDeiur, 
pp.  1284-87.  The  chief  sources  are:  Libdliu  de  ditAin 
quattuor  ancillarum  tanctce  Elitabetha,  in  J.  B.  Mencken, 
Script,  rer.  Qerm.^  ii.  2007-34,  Leipsic,  1729;  Conrad 
of  Marburg's  Epitiola  {ad  Gregorium  IX. \  in  A.  Wyss, 
He»ii8ches  Urkundenbiick,  pp.  31-36,  Leipsic,  1870,  the 
bull  of  canonisation  of  Gregory  IX.,  in  Wyss,  ut 
sup.,  pp.  35-53;  the  Vita  by  Ck>nrad  is  in  Mencken, 
ut  sup.,  p.  2012;  that  by  Theodore  of  Apolda  is 
in  H.  Canisius,  Leetionee  antiqua,  v.  2,  143-227,  Ingol- 
stadt,  1694;  Chronica  ReinhartArunnennt,  in  MOH, 
Script.,  XXX  (1896),  515-658.  Out  of  the  modem  liter- 
ature, for  the  most  part  uncritical,  may  be  mentioned: 
K.  W.  Justi.  Elisabeth  die  HeUige,  Marburg.  1835;  C.  F. 
Montalembert,  Hiatoire  de  Ste.  Eliaabeth  de  Hongrie, 
Paris,  1835,  £ng.  transl.,  London,  1839  (a  picture  of  a 
saint,  but  uncritical):  F.  X.  Wegele,  in  Sybels  Hi»tori- 
»ehe  ZeiUchrift,  v  (1861),  375  sqq.;  G.  Boemer.  in  NA, 
xiii  (1888),  433-515;  C.  Wenck,  in  HittoriMche  Zeitadurift, 
Ixix  (1892),  209-244;  idem,  Die  Entstehung  der  Reinharta- 
brunner  GeediichtabUcher,  Halle,  1878. 

ELKESATTES,  erke-soits:  The  name  of  a  sec- 
tion of  syncretistic  Jewish  Christianity.  They  were 
mentioned  by  Epiphanius  {Hccr.,  xix.,  xxx.,  liii.), 
Origen  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  vi.  38)  and  Hippolytus 
(Philosophoumenaf  ix.  13  sqq.).  The  derivation  of 
the  name  has  led  to  many  conjectures.  Delitzsch 
derived  it  from  a  hamlet  Elkesi,  in  Galilee.  The 
Church  Fathers  derived  it  from  the  name  of  a  sup- 
posititious founder,  Elxai,  which  name,  according 
to  Epiphanius,  denotes  "  a  hidden  power."  Elxai 
is  probably  not  the  name  of  a  person,  but  the  name 
of  a  book  which  was  the  chief  authority  for  this  sect. 
At  all  events,  the  sect  held  in  the  highest  esteem  a 
work  which  was  brought  into  connection  with 
Elxai.  This  book,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  authority  for  all  the  Jewish-Christian  Gnostic 
sects,  was  known  to  Origen  (Eusebius,  Hist  eccl., 
vi.  38),  and  the  Syrian  Alcibiades  of  Apamea 
brought  it  with  him  to  Rome  (about  220  a.d.). 
As  Origen  reports,  this  book  was  believed  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven;  according  to  an  account  in  the 
Philosophoumena,  it  was  revealed  by  an  angel  who 
was  the  Son  of  God.  Elxai  is  said  to  have  received 
it  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan  (101  a.d.),  and  its 
contents  were  commimicated  to  no  one  except  under 
oath  of  secrecy.  The  work  itself  contains  a  large 
element  of  natural  religion  mingled  with  Judaistic 
and  Christian  ideas.  The  pagan  element  shows 
itself  in  particular  in  ablutions.  Remission  of  sins 
is  proclaimed  upon  the  ground  of  a  new  baptism, 
consisting  without  doubt  of  oft-repeated  washings, 
which  were  also  used  against  sickness,  and  were 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In 
connection  with  these  ablutions  appear  seven  wit- 
nesses— ^the  five  elements,  and  oil  and  salt — (also 
bread), — the  latter  two  symbolizing  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  same  pagan  element  appears 
in  the  use  made  by  the  Elkesaites  of  astronomy  and 
magic;  baptismal  days  were  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  position  of  the  stars.  The  Jewish  element 
appears  in  the  obligatory  character  of  the  law,  and 
in  circumcision.    They  rejected  sacrifices,  and  also 
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several  parts  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
(of  the  latter,  the  Pauline  epistles).  What  their 
views  of  Christ  were  is  not  certain.  On  the  one 
hand  they  described  him  as  an  angel;  on  the  other 
they  taught  a  repeated  or  continuous  incarnation 
of  Christ,  although  the  virgin-birth  seems  to  have 
been  retained.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated 
with  bread  and  salt;  the  eating  of  meat  was  for- 
bidden; marriage  was  highly  esteemed;  renuncia- 
tion of  the  faith  in  time  of  persecution  was  allowed. 
A  prayer,  which  is  preserved  by  Epiphanius  (xix. 
4),  is  entirely  unintelligible.  Much  as  the  Clem- 
entine Homilies  agree  with  the  doctrinal  system  of 
the  Elxai-book,  there  are  differences  which  prove 
that  the  latter  represents  the  older,  the  Homilies 
the  later  form  of  the  doctrinal  system.  Ritschl 
regards  the  Elkesaites  as  the  antipodes  of  the  Mon- 
tanists,  and  asserts  as  their  chief  peculiarity  the 
setting  forth  of  a  new  theory  of  remission  of  sins 
by  a  new  baptism.  Gieseler  has  wrongly  identified 
them  with  the  Ebionites  (Kirchenffesckichie,  L  i. 
134,  279).  The  Elkesaites  were  not  a  distinct  sect, 
but  rather  a  school  scattered  among  all  parties  of 
the  Judeo-Christian  Church.  This  syncretistic- 
gnoetic  Judaism  contributed  to  the  origin  of  Islam. 

(G.  UHLHORNf.) 
Bolioobapht:  A.  Ritschl,  in  ZHT,  1853,  part  4;  idem, 
EntHdiung  der  oUkaiholiMhen  KircKe,  pp.  234,  Bonn, 
1857;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Ketxergetdtiehte,  pp.  433  aqq.,  Leip- 
Mc,  1884;  idem,  Judentum  und  Judenchristentutnt  pp. 
95  aqq.,  ib.  1886;  NPNF,  series  2,  i.  280,  notM;  Har- 
nack,  Oetehichte,  i.  207-209;  idem.  Dogma,  i.  240,  246, 
304  aqq.,  ii.  110.  iii.  320,  331;  Neander,  Christian  Church, 
i.  352;  Schaff,  ChriaHan  Church,  ii.  430  aqq.;  DCB,  ii. 
95-98;  and  the  literature  under  Cl.embi«tika. 

ELLER,  ELIAS.    See  Ronsdorf  Sect. 

ELLICOTT,  CHARLES  JOHN:  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester; b.  at  Whitwell  (21  m.  e.  of  Leicester), 
Rutlandshire,  Apr.  25,  1819;  d.  at  Birchington-on- 
Sea  (17  m.  n.  of  Dover),  Kent,  Oct.  16,  1906.  He 
studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1841),  where  he  was  fellow  1845-48,  and  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1846  and  ordained  priest  in  1846. 
From  1848  to  1861  he  was  professor  of  divinity  in 
King's  College,  London,  and  also  rector  of  Pilton, 
Rutlandshire,  until  1858.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
Hulsean  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  but  in 
the  following  year  resigned  both  professorships  on 
being  appointed  dean  of  Exeter.  In  1863  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and 
on  the  division  of  the  see  in  1897  became  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  resigning  his  diocese  in  1904.  He  was 
Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge  in  1858,  a  member 
of  the  royal  commission  on  ritual  and  the  rubrics 
in  1867,  and  was  chairman  of  the  British  New  Testa- 
ment Revision  Company  1870-81.  He  wrote  The 
History  and  ObUgation  of  the  Sabbath  (Cambridge, 
1844);  Treatise  on  Analytical  Statistics  (1861); 
Critical  and  Orammatical  Commentary  on  Gala- 
tians  (London,  1864);  Ephesians  (1865);  Philip- 
pians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon  (1867);  Thessa- 
Umians  (1868);  Pastoral  Epistles  (1868);  Historical 
Lectures  on  (he  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Hulsean  Lectures  for  1869;  1860);  Considerations 
on  the  Revision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  (1870);  Modem  Unbelief,  its  Principles 
and  Characteristics  (1876);  The  Present  Dangers  of 
lY.— 8 


the  Church  of  England  (1878);  The  Being  of  Ood 
(1880);  Are  we  to  modify  Fundamental  Doctrine  t 
(Bristol,  1885);  /  Corinthians,  with  a  Critical  Com^ 
mentary  (London,  1887);  Spiritual  Needs  in  Coun- 
try Parishes  (1888);  Christus  Comprobator  (1891); 
Sacred  Study  (2  vols.,  1892-94);  Our  Reformed 
Church  and  its  Present  Troubles  (1897);  The  Revised 
Version  of  Holy  Scripture  (1901);  and  Sermons  at 
Gloucester  (1905).  He  also  edited  A  New  Testament 
Commentary  for  English  Readers  (3  vols.,  London, 
1877-82)  and  An  Old  Testament  Commentary  for 
English  Readers  (6  vols.,  1882-84). 

ELLINWOOD,  FRANK  FIELD:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Clinton,  N.  J.,  June  20,  1826;  d.  at  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  Sept.  30,  1908.  He  studied  at  Hamilton 
College  (B.A.,  1849)  and  Auburn  and  Princeton 
theological  seminaries,  being  graduated  from  the 
latter  in  1852.  He  was  ordained  in  1863,  and  held 
pastorates  at  Belvedere,  N.  J.,  1853-64,  the  Cen- 
tral Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1864-65.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  (Jommittee  of  Church 
Erection  1866-70  and  of  the  Memorial  Fund  Com- 
mittee 1870-71.  Since  1871  he  was  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  from  1886  till  1904  was  professor  of 
comparative  religion  in  New  York  University.  He 
wrote  Oriented  Religions  and  Christianity  (New 
York,  1892)  and  Questions  and  Phases  of  Modem 
Missions  (1899). 

ELLIOTT,  CHARLES:  Methodist  Episcopal 
clergyman;  b.  at  Killybegs  (14  m.  w.  of  Donegal), 
Coimty  Donegal,  Ireland,  May  16,  1792;  d.  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Jan.  6,  1869.  After  having 
been  denied  admission  to  the  University  of  Dublin 
for  refusal  to  take  the  prescribed  test  oath,  he 
pursued  advanced  studies  privately  and  emigrated 
to  America  in  1816.  He  joined  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence in  1818,  and  during  the  next  twelve  years 
served  successively  as  traveling  preacher,  superin- 
tendent of  the  mission  among  the  Wyandotte 
Indians,  presiding  elder  of  the  Ohio  district,  and 
professor  of  modem  languages  in  Madison  College, 
at  Uniontown,  Penn.  Later  he  was  presiding  elder 
of  the  Pittsburg  district  and  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Conference  Journal  (1833-36).  He  also  edited 
the  Westem  Christian  Advocate  (1836-48,  and  1862- 
1866).  As  editor  of  the  Central  Christian  Advocate 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1860-64),  he  strongly  supported 
the  cause  of  the  Union.  From  1867  to  1860  he  was 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  president  of  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
again  from  1864  to  1867.  His  principal  works  were 
Delineation  of  Romanism  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1841; 
London,  1851);  The  Great  Secession  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  (C]!incinnati,  1866);  and 
South-western  Methodism,  a  History  of  the  M,  E. 
Church  in  Missouri  (New  York,  1868). 

BtBLiooRAPHT:  J.   M.   Buckloy,   Hiatory  of  Methodism  in 
the  United  Staiea,  passim.  New  York,  1897. 

ELLIOTT,  CHARLOTTE:  EngUsh  hymn-wri- 
ter;  b.  at  Brighton  Mar.  17,  1789;  d.  there 
Sept.  22,  1871.  She  lived  with  her  father  at  dap- 
ham,  a  suburb  of  London,  till  1846,  then  at  Torquay 
till  1867,  returning  then  to  Brighton.  In  1822  she 
met  C^sar  Malan  (q.v.),  who  influenced  her  strongly. 
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During  the  last  fifty  years  of  her  life  she  was  an 

invalid.     Of  her  150  hymns  some  are  still  in  common 

use,  e.g.,  "  Just  as  I  am  without  one  plea,"  and 

"  My  God,  my  Father,  while  1  stray."     Selections 

from  her  poems,  with  a  memoir  by  her  sister,  Mrs. 

Babington,  were  published  in  1873. 

Uidliographt:  S.  W.  Duffield,  Englidi  Hymna,  p.  309  et 
passim,  New  York,  1886;  Julian,  Hymnotogy,  p.  328; 
N.  Smith,  Hymna  historically  Famoua,  pp.  159-166, 
Chicago,  1901  (on  "  Juat  as  I  am  ")• 

ELLIOTT,  DAVID:  American  Presbyterian;  b. 
in  Sherman's  Valley,  Perry  Co.,  Penn.,  Feb.  6, 1787; 
d.  at  Allegheny,  Penn.,  Mar.  18,  1874.  After  his 
graduation  from  Dickinson  College  in  1808  he 
studied  theology  for  three  years  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  as  a  probationer  by  the  presbytery  of  Car- 
lyle  Sept.  26,  1811.  He  was  pastor  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Penn.,  from  Feb.  19,  18i2,  to  Oct.  28, 1829, 
and  at  Washington  from  1829  to  1836,  and  was  also 
acting  president  of  Washington  College  from  1829 
to  1832,  when  he  completely  reorganized  and  re- 
vived that  institution.  He  declined  the  appoint- 
ment as  permanent  president,  but  was  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  for  thirty-three  years.  From 
1836  to  1854  he  was  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  Allegheny,  Penn., 
and  from  1854  till  his  death  professor  of  polemic, 
history,  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, becoming  professor  emeritus  in  1870.  He 
was  often  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
as  moderator  of  that  body  in  1837,  when  the 
Church  was  divided,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  fairness  and  accuracy  of  his  decisions. 

ELLIS,  GEORGE  EDWARD:  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Boston  Aug.  8,  1814;  d.  there  Dec.  20,  1894.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1833,  and  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1836.  He  then  devoted 
four  years  to  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  was  or- 
dained in  1840  and  was  pastor  of  the  Harvard 
Unitarian  Society,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1840-69. 
From  1857  to  1863  he  was  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  Harvard  Divinity  School.  For  several 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Register  and 
later  of  The  Christian  Examiner,  He  wrote  A  Half- 
Century  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy,  wUh  Par- 
ticular Reference  to  its  Origin,  its  Course,  and  its 
Prominent  Subjects  among  the  Congregationaiists  of 
Massachusetts  (Boston,  1857);  Aims  and  Purposes 
of  the  Founders  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  Treat- 
ment of  Intruders  and  Dissentients  (1869);  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston, 
1650-1880  (1882);  The  Red  Man  and  the  WhUe 
Man  in  North  America  (1882);  and  The  Puritan 
Age  and  Rule  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
(1888). 

ELLIS,  WILLIAM:  English  missionary;  b.  in 
London  Aug.  29,  1794;  d.  at  Hoddesdon  (4  m.  s.e. 
of  Hertford),  Hertfordshire,  June  9,  1872.  He  was 
sent  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  the  South 
Sea  islands  in  1816  and  labored  there  till  1822, 
when  he  removed  to  Oahu,  Hawaiian  Islands  (q.v.). 
He  assisted  the  American  missionaries  in  the  con- 
version of  the  people  and  reduced  the  Hawaiian 
language  to  a  written  form.  In  1825  the  state  of 
his  wife's  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Eng- 


land. On  the  way  he  spent  three  months  in  the 
United  States,  lecturing  on  conditions  in  Hawaii. 
He  now  entered  the  home-work  of  the  Society, 
became  assistant  foreign  secretary  in  1830  and  soon 
afterward  chief  foreign  secretaiy,  retiring  in  1844 
on  account  of  ill  health.  In  1837  he  married  as  his 
second  wife.  Miss  Sarah  Stickney,  a  lady  of  some 
literary  fame.  In  1853  he  was  sent  to  Madagascar 
to  revive  the  mission  there  (see  Africa,  III., 
Madagascar),  but  not  tQl  his  third  trip  in  1856 
was  he  allowed  to  enter  the  capital,  and  then  only 
for  a  month.  In  1861,  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Ranavalona  I.  he  made  his  fourth,  and  most  satis- 
factory, visit  to  the  island,  not  returning  to  England 
till  1865.  By  his  tact  and  zeal  he  placed  Christi- 
anity upon  a  firm  basis  in  the  island,  and  his  work 
was  crowned  in  1868  by  the  accession  of  a  Christian 
queen  to  the  throne. 

As  a  missionary  Mr.  Ellis  was  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, being  bent  upon  providing  for  the  temporal, 
as  well  as  for  the  spiritual,  welfare  of  his  converts. 
He  had  been  bred  a  gardener;  and  the  year  before 
he  went  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  he  learned  print- 
ing and  bookbinding.  Thus  he  was  able  to  intro- 
duce many  valuable  plants  and  fruits  and  he  set 
up  the  ^Tst  printing-press  in  the  archipelago. 
Through  his  books  he  won  for  missionaries,  as  a 
class,  a  respect  they  had  not  often  enjoyed.  Wri- 
ting in  the  Quarterly  Review  Southey  said  of  his 
Polynesian  Researches  (2  vols.,  London,  1829), 
**  A  more  interesting  book  ...  we  have  never 
perused."  His  books  were  not  merely  faithful 
records  of  missionary  labor  but  real  contributions 
to  science.  Other  works  that  may  be  mentioned 
are,  Missionary  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Hawaii 
j(  London,  1826);  History  of  Madagascar  (2  vob., 
1838);  History  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
(not  completed,  vol.  i.,  1844);  Three  Visits  to  Mada- 
gascar (1858);  Madagascar  Revisited  (1867);  The 
Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar  (1870). 

Biblxoorapht:  J.  E.  Ellis.  Memoir  of  Rev.  WiUiam  EUis, 
London,  1873  (by  his  son);  DNB,  xvii.  296-207. 

ELLWOOD,  THOMAS:  English  Quaker,  friend 
of  Milton;  b.  at  Crowell  (15  m.  e.B.e.  of  Oxford), 
Oxfordshire,  Oct.,  1639;  d.  at  Hunger  Hill,  Amer- 
sham  (25  m.  e.s.e.  of  Oxford),  Buckinghamshire, 
Mar.  1,  1714.  He  joined  the  Quakers  in  1659, 
against  his  father's  will,  and  subsequently  suffered 
frequent  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  his  religious 
views.  He  is  remembered  chiefly  in  connection 
with  Milton.  For  a  few  months  in  1662  he  was 
Latin  reader  to  the  blind  poet  in  London;  and  in 
1665  Milton  lent  him  the  manuscript  of  Paradise 
Lost.  In  returning  the  work  Ellwood  remarked, 
"  Thou  hast  said  much  of  *  Paradise  Lost,'  but  what 
hast  thou  to  say  of  *  Paradise  Found  '  ?  "  Upon 
Milton's  own  admission  Paradise  Regained  was  a 
result  of  this  remark.  Ellwood  was  also  a  friend 
of  William  Penn,  George  Fox,  and  other  Quaker 
leaders;  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  much 
information  about  the  Quakers,  as  well  as  about 
Milton.  Of  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned. 
An  Alarm  to  the  Priests  (London,  1660);  Forgery 
no  Christianity  (1674);  The  Foundation  of  Tithes 
Shaken  (1678);    Sacred  History  (2  pts.,  1705-09); 
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and  his  autobiography,  iinder  the  title  The  History 

of  the  Life  of  Thomas  EUwood  (1714;    reprinted, 

Boston,  1877). 

Biblioorapht:  D.  Maoon,  Life  and  TimM  of  John  Miiton, 
6  vols..  London.  1859-80;  Maria  Webb.  The  Penna  and 
iK$  PenningtoTU  of  the  17th  Century,  ib.  1867;  A.  C.  Bick- 
ley.  George  Fox  and  the  Early  Qnakere,  ib.  1884;  DNB, 
zril.  303-305  (contains  full  list  of  his  works);  his  auto- 
biography was  xvpublished  in  the  original  spelling,  Lon- 
don, 1906. 

ELMER,  JOHN.    See  Atlmer,  John. 

ELMO,  SAINT.    See   Helpebs   in    Need,    the 

FOUSTEEN. 

ELOHIM,  el' o-him" .    (Hebr.  Elohim) :    The  most 

common  designation  for  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 

applied  both  to  the  heathen  gods  and  to  the  one  true 

God,  whose  proper  name  is  Yahweh. 

Con-        The  term  most  nearly  related  to  Elohim 

nected       as  a  designation  of  God,  though  occur- 

Names,      ring  rarely  and  only  in  poetry,  is  its 
singular  in  the  form  Eloah,  likewise 
the  short  and  frequently  used  word  El.     The  ques- 
tion of  the  derivation  and  significance  of  Elohim 
must  take  into  consideration  these  related  words. 

For  a  long  time  the  derivation  of  Elohim  received 
with  the  most  deserved  approval  was  that  of  Flei- 
scher (in  Delitzsch's  Genesis,  Leipsic,  1872,  57-58) 
from  a  root  aliha  not  current  in  Hebrew  but  found 
in  Arabic,  signifying  "to  be  amazed,  to  fear." 
This  derivation  does  not  satisfy  because  it  does  not 
account  for  the  singular  form  El,  and  the  Arabic  word 
is  itself  probably  a  secondary  formation  from  the 
word  for  God  (cf.  Dillmann,  AUtestamenUiche  The- 
ologie,  Leipsic,  1895,  210).     H.  Schultz 

Etymol-  (AUtestamentliche  Theologie,  Grdttingen, 
ogy.  1896,  405,  note  10)  derives  El  from  ul 
"to  be  strong."  El  signifies  then 
"  the  strong,"  "  the  mighty,"  and  is  conceived  as 
a  verbal  noun.  Many  objections  can  be  brought 
to  this  derivation  both  in  regard  to  the  significance 
of  the  name  and  with  respect  to  the  original  short- 
ness of  the  e  in  El  (cf .  Dillmann,  ut  sup.  Theodor 
Noldeke  derives  El  from  a  verbal  stem  ul  or  il 
signifying  "  to  be  in  front "  {Monatsberichte  der 
Berliner  Akademie,  1880,  760  sqq.).  God  is  then  to 
be  thought  of  as  "  the  leader,"  "  the  foremost 
one."  This  derivation  demands  the  long  e  in  El 
and  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  scholarship  of  to- 
day. Lagarde  {Uebersicht  uber  die  NominaUbUdung, 
Gottingen,  1889,  170;  cf.  G.  Kerber,  Hehrdische 
EigennameUf  Freiburg,  1897,  83;  B&thgen,  Bei- 
trdge  zur  semitischen  Rdigionsgeschichtef  Berlin, 
1889,  272  sqq.)  has  sought  to  derive  the  word  from 
the  root  aiah  to  which  the  preposition  cZ,  "  to,"  be- 
longs. El  —  God  would  then  indicate  "  the  end  of 
all  human  seeking  "  and  "  the  object  of  all  human 
striving."  This  receives  some  support  from  analo- 
gous usage  in  the  Assyrian.  But  the  idea  is  too 
abstract  to  express  the  original  first  impressions  of 
divinity  among  any  people.  The  authority  of  the 
philologist  has  very  little  weight  either  in  the  history 
or  philosophy  of  religion.  It  is  not  safe  to  build 
historical  or  philosophical  theories  concerning  the 
original  conception  of  divinity  on  etymological 
speculations.  Nevertheless  one  can  not  deny  that 
the  concept  of  "  might,"  or  "  mighty  one,"  has  a  con- 


tent which,  on  the  one  hand,  bears  in  it  the  essential 
mark  of  the  concept  of  divinity,  and,  on  the  other, 
is  sufficiently  concrete  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
a  root  so  ancient  and  original  as  El.  If  it  be  possible 
to  remove  the  objections  to  the  derivation  from  alah, 
"  to  be  strong,"  this  etymology  will  be  the  most 
probable. 

The  next  question  concerns  the  relationship  of 
Eloah  and  Elohim  to  £Z,  and  scholars  are  virtually 
agreed  that  Elohim  is  an  old  plural  of  El,  while 
Eloah  18  a  secondary  formation  from  Elohim.  As 
to  the  significance  of  this  plural  the  main  question 
is,  does  it  now  or  did  it  originally  signify  plurality 
of  divine  being?  The  data  are  confined  to  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  text  in  several  instances  is  not 
beyond  question  (cf.  Strack's  Genesis,  68).  If  one 
looks  at  the  instances  where  Elohim  must  be  plural, 
because  it  signifies  a  plurality  of  (heathen)  gods, 
there  yet  remain  a  great  and  preponderating  num- 
ber of  passages  where  it  can  mean  only  the  (one) 
God  of  Israel.  In  these  instances,  it  is 
Use  in  the  rule  that  Elohim,  where  it  is  sub- 
Singular  ject  and  where  it  has  an  attribute, 
and  PliiraL  takes  the  singular  of  the  predicate 
as  well  as  of  the  attribute.  But  there 
are  not  lacking  cases  in  which  this  rule  will  not 
apply  in  which  Elohim  takes  both  the  attribute  and 
the  verbal  predicate  in  the  plural.  The  most 
apparent  explanation  is  that  th^e  are  traces  of  a 
previous  general  manner  of  expression  and  con- 
sequently a  proof  of  an  old  Israelitic  polytheism 
(Baudissin,  Studien  zur  semitischen  Religionsge^ 
schichte,  Leipsic,  1876,  55-56;  Meyer,  Geschichte 
des  Alterthums,  i.,  Stuttgart,  1884,  376).  But  this 
argument  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews 
used  this  manner  of  expression  in  later  times  where, 
considering  all  circumstances,  polytheism  can  not  be 
implied.  The  Hebrews  used  many  collective  nouns 
and  many  plural  formations  which  referred  to  one 
person,  the  plural  signifying  a  mass  of  abstractions 
collected  from  single  phenomena  of  like  character. 
If  the  Hebrew  writer  wished  to  indicate  his  feeling 
of  unity  in  the  plural,  he  would  express  it  by  means 
of  the  singular  of  the  attribute  or  predicate.  If 
exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  they  are  exceptions  and 
not  remains  of  an  old  rule.  The  singular  of  the 
predicate  or  attribute  along  with  a  plural  subject 
is  absolute  proof  for  the  monotheistic  view,  while 
the  plural  of  the  attribute  and  predicate  is  not  in 
the  same  manner  a  proof  for  the  polytheistic  view. 
A  plural  subject  with  a  singular  predicate  or  attri- 
bute could  only  be  chosen  by  a  decision  consciously 
made  to  depart  from  grammatical  rules  of  speech, 
but  if  the  speaker  thought  of  God  as  one  being, 
singular  attributes  and  predicates  could  easily  come 
into  usage  because  it  would  be  understood  that  the 
plural  subject  was  really  a  collective  singular. 

Extra-Biblical  sources  afford  no  help.  The 
analogy  of  the  Phenician  which  possesses  a  plural 
word  for  a  unitary  God,  is  not  significant  because 
no  Phenician  document  reaches  back  to  Old-Testa- 
ment times.  There  is  the  possibility  that  the  plural 
Elohim  has  come  in  early  times  from  the  experience 
of  many  divine  beings  (Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.,  445), 
but  this  is  not  more  than  an  abstract  possibility. 
It  may  be  claimed  that  the  experience  of  many  reve- 
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lations  of  one  being  could  also  give  the  thought  of 
plurality  of  divine  beings.  The  latter  is  probable 
certainly  from  the  way  in  which  Adhonim  and 
Baalim  are  used,  referring  only  to  one  Lord. 

(R.    KiTTEL.) 

BiBLxoaRAPHT:  Consult,  besides  the  literature  mentioned 
in  the  text:  H.  L.  Fleischer,  Kleinere  Sdiriften^  i.  154 
sqq..  Leipsic,  1885;  DB,    ii.  198-109;  EB,  iii.  3323-25. 

ELTZHOLTZ,  CARL  FREDERICK:  Methodist 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Brahetrolleboig  (35  m.  s.e.  of 
Fredericia),  Denmark,  Oct.  10,  1S40.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  nautical  institute  at  Svenborg, 
Denmark,  in  1861.  In  1867  he  became  a  clergyman 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  held 
charges  in  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  Denmark,  and  Cali- 
fornia. For  six  years  he  was  presiding  elder  among 
the  Norwegians  and  Danes  in  the  Omaha  District, 
and  since  1898  has  been  editor  of  Den  Kristelige 
Talamandf  a  Dano-Norwegian  organ  of  his  denomi- 
nation. He  was  the  founder,  in  1878,  of  the  Danish 
temperance  movement.  He  has  written  LivsbUleder 
afJohn  Wesley  (Chicago,  1903);  LivsbUleder  af  0.  P. 
Petersen  (1903);  My  Brother^s  Keeper  (1908);  and 
J.  Wesley's  Conversion  and  Savctification  (1908). 

ELVENICH,  PETER  JOSEF.  See  Hermes, 
Georg. 

ELVIRA,  SYNOD  OP:  A  synod  held  at  Iliber- 
ris  (Elvira)  or  Municipium  Florentinum,  the  mod- 
em Granada,  on  May  15,  shortly  before  303  (?) 
or  about  310  (7).  It  was  attended  by  nineteen 
bishops  and  twenty-four  presbyters,  mostly  from 
southern  Spain,  Bsetica,  and  Carthago  Nova;  of 
the  northern  dioceses,  Legio  (Leon)  and  Csesar- 
augusta  (Saragossa)  were  represented,  but  not 
Tarragona.  It  takes  rank  among  the  more  impor- 
tant provincial  synods.  Its  broad  outlook  over  the 
whole  field  of  Christian  life  and  attempt  to  codify 
the  rules  for  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of 
Hosius  of  Cordova  (q.v.),  who  was  present,  although 
the  presidency  was  held  not  by  him  but  (presu- 
mably on  the  ground  of  seniority)  by  Felix,  bishop 
of  Accis  (Guadix).  The  canons,  numbering  eighty- 
one,  were  proclaimed  by  the  bishops.  At  least 
at  the  outset,  a  systematic  treatment  seems  to  have 
been  attempted;  canons  i.-iv.  dealt  with  idolatry, 
v.-vi.  with  homicide,  and  vii.-x.  with  unchastity; 
xi.  on  prohibited  marriages  being  a  supplement 
to  these.  All  of  them  breathe  a  spirit  of  great 
strictness,  almost  of  Novatianism.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  exclusion  from  communion  is  imposed 
as  a  penalty,  while  in  others  an  exactly  graduated 
system  of  penance  is  worked  out  with  the  allowance 
of  restoration  after  a  number  of  years  varying  from 
one  to  ten;  the  synod  seems,  foUowing  the  earliest 
Christian  practise,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  res- 
toration after  a  second  fall.  Mitigations  are  con- 
templated only  in  case  of  mortal  illness  and  for 
women  who  marry  the  partner  of  their  guilt;  but 
practise  was  probably  milder  than  theory.  The 
B3mod  permitted  the  traditional  civil  and  religious 
ordinances  to  stand,  but  made  an  earnest  effort  to 
guard  the  Christian  flock  from  any  public  partici- 
pation in  action  contrary  to  the  faith,  especially 
from  active  or  passive  assistance  at  heathen  sacri- 
fices, which  were  still  performed  in  all  the  larger 


cities  of  Spain.  The  whole  attitude  points  to  a 
time  of  peace,  not  to  one  inunediately  following 
a  persecution;  the  complete  absence  of  any  pro- 
visions as  to  the  case  of  the  lapsed  is  enough  to 
exclude  the  modem  theory  as  to  the  date.  The 
synod  can  thus  not  have  been  held  in  305  or  306, 
but  must  have  taken  place  either  before  tbe  Dio- 
cletian persecution  (in  300,  as  the  oldest  investi- 
gators and  Duchesne  say),  or  several  years  later, 
though  before  316,  in  which  year  Bishop  Valerius 
is  known  to  have  been  dead.  It  is  probable  that  it 
occurred  after  official  toleration  of  Christianity  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  religions  had  been 
proclaimed  by  Constantine  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Western  empire,  or  was  at  least  in  contemplation — 
i.e.,  about  310.  The  work  of  the  synod  suggests 
the  attempt  to  draw  up,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
distinguished  adviser  of  the  emperor,  a  sketch  of 
Christian  principles  applied  to  the  limits  of  a  pro- 
vincial church,  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  carrying  out  of  a  similar  program  on  a  larger 
scale.  According  to  this  view,  its  work  is  in  the 
main  the  prelude  to  a  greater  and  more  universal 
pob'cy,  and  its  aim  is  more  political  and  moral  than 
purely  spiritual.  (Edgar  Henneke.) 

Bibliographt:  Hefele,  ConcUiengeaehidite,  i.  148-192, 
Eng.  tracBl.,  i.  131-138;  P.  B.  Gams,  KirehengetdUdtU 
von  Spanien,  ii.  1-136,  Resensburg,  1864;  A.  W.  W. 
Dale,  Ths  Synod  of  Elvira,  London,  1882;  L.  Duchesne, 
Le  ConeUe  d'Elvire,  in  Milanoea  Renter,  pp.  159-174, 
Paria.  1887;  Manai.  Concilia,  ii.  67-397;  Neander,  Ckri^ 
Han  Church,  i.  198  et  paasim;  SchafF,  ChrisUan  Churtk, 
ii.  180-181;  Harnaok,  lAtteratwr,  i,  803;  idem,  Dogma, 
ii.,  iii.  123-124.  v.  26. 

ELWERT,  el'vOrt,  EDUARD:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Cannstadt  (4  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart), 
WOrttemberg,  Feb.  22,  1805;  d.  there  June  9,  1865. 
He  studied  at  Maulbronn  and  Tubingen.  In  1830 
he  became  repetent  at  Ttlbingen  and  lectured  on  the 
history  of  Protestant  doctrines,  publishing  at  the 
same  time  several  of  his  most  important  essays  in 
theological  periodicals.  From  1832  to  1836  he  was 
deacon  at  Nagold.  In  1836  he  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Zurich  where  he  lectured  on  church 
history  and  the  history  of  dogmas.  His  delicate 
health  soon  compelled  him  to  give  up  this  position 
and  live  in  retirement  as  country  pastor  in  Mdtzin- 
gen.  Here  he  remained  twelve  years  (1838-50) 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  which  he  spent 
as  professor  of  theology  at  Tiibingen  (1839-41). 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  seminary  of  Schdn- 
thal,  1850-64,  teaching  New-Testament  exegesis, 
Biblical  history,  dogmatics,  ethics,  and  church 
history.  In  1865  his  health  again  forced  him  to 
resign.  Elwert  was  spiritually  related  to  Schleier- 
macher,  as  may  be  seen  especially  from  his  union 
of  a  sincere  inward  piety  with  a  clear  perception  of 
the  practical  conditions  of  life,  from  his  union  of 
regard  for  each  individual  with  love  of  fellow  men, 
and  of  a  thorough  classical  education  with  a  simple 
Christian  faith.  He  was  saved  from  Schleier-- 
macher's  dualism  between  faith  and  knowledge  by 
his  faithfulness  to  the  Biblical  record,  and  sub- 
jectivism was  coimterbalanced  in  him  by  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  objective  revelation  of  God  as  an  actual 
fact.  Of  his  literary  works,  his  Zurich  dissertation, 
De  antinomia  Johannis  AgricolcB  (1836),  is  a  not 
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unimportant  work  in  the  sphere  of  hiBtorical  the- 
ology. Important  in  exegesis  are  his  Annotationes 
in  locum  Gal.  it.  1-10  (SchOnthaler  Programm, 
1852)  and  Quceatumea  et  observationes  ad  philohgiam 
sacram  Novi  TestamenU  pertinentes  (Tiibingen, 
1860).  (Robert  KtBELf.) 

ELY:  A  small  town  of  England  in  Cambridge- 
shire (16  m.  n.n.e.  of  Cambridge).  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  important  bishopric,  erected  in  1107,  which 
for  a  long  time,  owing  to  its  remote  situation  amid 
the  marsh-lands  of  East  England,  enjoyed  a  quasi- 
palatine  authority  second  only  to  that  of  the  see 
of  Durham  (q.v.).  A  convent  was  founded  on 
the  Island  of  Ely  in  673  by  Etheldreda,  queen  of 
Northumbria  (see  Etheldreda,  Saint),  who  con- 
tinued abbess  till  her  death.  In  1070  Ethel- 
wold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  restored  the  buildings 
after  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  filled  them  with 
monks  instead  of  nuns.  In  1083  Abbot  Simeon 
commenced  the  conventual  church,  which  Heniy 
VIII.  made  the  cathedral.  The  present  buildings 
date  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
affording  examples  of  eveiy  period  of  English 
Gothic,  and  especially  as  restored  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  the  b^utiful  painting  executed  as  a 
labor  of  love  by  Mr.  Gambler  Parry,  are  among 
the  principal  attractions  of  English  ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

Bibuoorapbt:  W.  £.  Diduon,  Ely  Caihedral,  London, 
1897;  C.  W.  Stubbs.  Hi$torical  MemoriaU  of  Ely  Cathe- 
dral, ib.  1897;  Handbook  to  the  Cathedral,  Ely,  1808;  Ely 
Dioceean  Remembrancer,  Cambridge,  1806  iqq.;  W.  D. 
Sireetinc  Cathedral  Chwrth  of  Ely,  London,  1001. 

EMAIIATIOH. 

Definition  and  Distinctions  (i  1). 
Hindu,  Persian,  and  Greek  Phaiws  (12). 
Philonic  and  Early  Christian  Doctrine  (i  3). 
Dionysian,  Scholastio,  and  Mystic  Doctrine  (i  4). 

The  doctrine  of  emanation  holds  that  all  derived 
or  secondary  things  proceed  or  flow  from  the  more 
primary.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  doctrine 
of  creation  by  its  elimination  of  a  definite  will  in 
the  first  cause,  from  which  all  things  are  made  to 
emanate  according  to  natural  laws  and  without 
conscious  volition.     It  differs  from  the  theory  of 

formation  at  the  hands  of  a  supreme 

z.  Defini-    artizan  who   finds  his  matter  ready 

tion  and     to   his   hand,    in    teaching    that   all 

Distinc-      things,  whether  actually  or  only  ap- 

tions.        parently  material,  flow  from  the  primal 

principle.  Unlike  evolution,  again, 
which  includes  the  entire  principle  of  the  world, 
material  and  spiritual,  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, emanation  holds  to  the  immutability  of 
the  first  principle  as  to  both  quality  and  quantity, 
and  also  in  the  tendency  of  the  development — 
evolution  implying  one  which  goes  from  less  to 
more  perfect,  while  emanation  involves  a  series  of 
descending  stages.  Evolution  may  be  classed 
under  the  general  head  of  pantheism;  emanation 
can  not,  since  its  primary  essence  does  not  enter 
into  the  world.  The  vagueness  prevalent  in  the 
definition  of  emanation  is  due  partly  to  the  con- 
stant use  of  metaphors  in  describing  it;  indeed  the 
term  emanatbn  itself  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the 


flowing  of  liquid.  Of  these  analogies  perhaps  the 
best  is  that  taken  from  light,  the  beams  of  which 
go  out  continually  without  any  diminution  of  the 
original  source,  and  become  more  feeble  the  further 
they  get  away  from  it. 

In  the  Upanishads  of  the  Veda  there  are  not  a  few 
passages  which  point,  if  obscurely,  to  this  doctrine. 
One  frequently  quoted  passage  asserts  that  **  From 
this  Atman  originated  space,  and  from  space  the 
wind,  and  from  the  wind  the  fire,  and  from  fire 
water,  and  from  water  the  earth,  and  from  the 
earth  plants,  and  from  plants  food,  and  from 
food  the  seed  of  man,  and  from  the  seed  of  man 
himself."  This,  however,  does  not 
2.  Hindu,    clearly    assert    an     emanation,    but 

Persian,  merely  marks  the  stages  of  descent 
and  Greek   that  separate  man  from  the  Atman. 

Phases.  Attempts  have  often  been  made  to 
derive  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emana- 
tion from  the  Avesta,  but  with  doubtful  success. 
Even  if  we  may  assume  another  higher  power  ante- 
cedent to  the  two  hostile  powers  set  forth  in  this 
dualistic  system  and  comprising  them  both,  still 
the  independence  of  these  two,  as  well  as  of  the 
angels  or  half-divine  beings  who  surround  them, 
is  not  clearly  asserted  as  owing  to  their  emanation 
from  the  primal  principle.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian 
religion,  in  which  polytheism  early  appeared,  there 
is  no  question  of  either  emanation  or  evolution. 
In  Greek  philosophy  emanations  {apofirhoiai)  occur 
at  an  early  period,  as  in  Empedocles,  who  accounts 
for  sensual  perceptions  as  emanations  or  effluxes 
proceeding  from  the  objects  perceived.  Similarly 
Democritus  spoke  of  effluxes  of  atoms  from  the 
thing  perceived,  by  which  images  (eidola)  are  pro- 
duct, which  strike  our  senses.  But  these  views 
do  not  come  under  the  general  head  of  emanation, 
since  they  do  not  touch  the  origin  of  the  atoms. 
Nor  does  the  teaching  of  the  Hylozoists,  like  Hera- 
clitus,  with  his  doctrine  of  the  transformation  of 
all  things  into  fire,  and  then  of  fire  into  all  other 
things.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Stoics;  some  of  the 
later  ones,  like  Marcus  Aurelius,  speak  of  the  soul 
as  an  aporrhoia  of  God,  but  this  means  a  part  of 
God,  not  an  emanation  from  an  undiminished 
source.  The  first  real  mention  of  the  doctrine  in 
Greek  or  Hellenistic  philosophy  is  ir.  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  where  wisdom  is  described  as  "  the  breath 
of  the  power  of  God,  and  a  pure  influence  (apoT' 
rhoia)  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty." 
These  and  the  following  expressions  may,  indeed, 
be  poetical,  not  involving  a  personification  of  wis- 
dom apart  from  the  Godhead;  but  the  way  in 
which  wisdom  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  book 
makes  for  the  conception  of  an  independent  cosmic 
power  which  is  an  efflux  from  the  Godhead. 

The  doctrine  of  emanation  is  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit in  Philo,  though  he  does  not  teach  it  clearly 
and  consciously,  stiU  less  purely  and  logically.  It 
assumes  its  most  definite  form  for  Greek  philosophy 
in  the  works  of  the  Neoplatonists — though  their 
speculations  are  largely  derived  from  the  Gnostic 
mythological  systems  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus, 
in  which  emanation  played  a  prominent  part. 
According  to  Basilides,  a  whole  series  of  eons 
emanated  in  successive  stages  from  the  unbegotten 
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Father;  and  the  Valentinians  spoke  of  the  primal 
essence  as  "  throwing  off "  (probaUein),  without 
diminution,  that  which  was  derived  from  it 
(see  VALENTiNns;  Basilides).  In 
3«  PhUonic  the  Neoplatonist  system,  the  highest 
and  Early  principle,  the  One,  overflows  without 
Christian  a  conscious  act,  merely  by  a  law  of  its 
Doctrine,  nature,  losing  nothing  of  its  fulness 
and  this  process  has  no  end  in  time. 
It  goes  from  more  perfect  to  less  perfect,  and  the 
ineffable  Unity  is  the  source  of  all  plurality.  The 
Nous  (intellect),  the  first  stage  in  the  process, 
thinks,  and  thus  from  it  emanate  the  soul  and  the 
logos  (word).  So  the  process  goes  on  until  the 
lowest  stage  is  reached  in  essenceless  matter.  The 
notion  of  emanation  was  frequently  used  by  the 
early  Christian  writers  in  the  attempt  to  express 
the  relation  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
Father,  though  the  symbolism  is  not  pressed  too 
far.  The  phrase  used  of  the  Son  in  Heb.  i.  3  re- 
minds of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  The  idea  is  similarly 
used  by  Athenagoras,  Origen,  and  Amobius;  Ter- 
tullian  even  ventures  to  employ  the  Valentinian 
term  probolS  for  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  while  repudiating  the  separation  which 
Valentinus  had  taught  between  his  eons.  In  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  the 
idea  of  emanation  undoubtedly  played  a  part,  as 
in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  Son's  being ''  begot- 
ten, not  made "  (Nicene  Creed),  and  the  "  pro- 
cession "  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  the  idea  of 
descent  to  imperfection  is  lacking. 

A  common  misunderstanding  regards  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite  as  of  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  emanation.  He  does  teach  an 
efflux  from  God;  but  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  with 
its  various  grades  of  perfection,  does  not  arise  by 
an  emanation  of  one  from  the  other;  all  have 
their  origin  directly  from  God,  or  the  Highest 
Good.  Erigena,  referring  much  of  his 
4*  Dionyg-  doctrine  to  Dionysius,  makes  use  of 
ian,  Scholas-  a  kind  of  creation  which  resembles 
tic,  and  the  Neoplatonist  emanation.  His 
Mystic  world  of  causcp  primordiales  is  eternal. 
Doctrine,  though  not  with  God's  eternity,  but 
eternally  created  by  or  proceeding 
from  God.  Creation  is  a  processio  through  these 
to  the  visible  and  invisible  creatures;  it  too  is 
eternal;  God  is  in  the  creation,  and  the  creation 
in  God.  From  Erigena  the  custom  passed  over 
to  scholasticism  of  considering  creation  as  a  sort 
of  emanation;  but  in  the  passage  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  most  frequently  quoted  in  this  connection 
(I.,qu.  xlv.,  art.  1)  the  specific  character  of  emana- 
tion is  so  weakened  as  to  be  perceptible  only  in  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  draw  a  sharp  dividing  line 
between  God  and  his  powers  and  the  world.  In 
the  mystics,  despite  their  connection  with  scholas- 
ticism, the  doctrine  of  emanation  can  scarcely  be 
discovered  in  its  pure  form.  But  in  the  Jewish 
Cabala  (q.v.)  the  emanationistic  origin  of  the  world 
is  distinctly  taught;  the  connection  with  Christian 
Gnosticism,  with  the  Neoplatonists,  and  with 
Dionysius  is  evident.  With  the  founders  of  modem 
metaphysics,  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  emanation 
plays  no  prominent  part;   but  the  logicians  of  the 


sixteenth  and  seventeenth  certuries  make  use  of  the 
term  cattsa  emanativa  in  contradistinction  to  catisa 
activa.  In  the  newer  philosophy  the  old  view  of 
emanation  is  disappearing,  though  it  is  found  in 
Leibnitz's  conception  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  single  monads;  God  is  the  primal  unity,  the 
monas  primvtivaf  which  produces  the  created  and 
derived  monads  ''  par  des  fulgrurations  conHnvelles 
de  la  Diviniti  de  moment  d  moment."  But  since 
the  time  of  Leibnitz  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  combine  the  doctrine  with  the  clearer  views 
prevalent  on  cosmology,  to  say  nothing  of  the- 
ology and  metaphysics;  and  its  place  has  been  taken 
by  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  (M.  Hsinze.) 

Btblioorapht:  The  literature  cited  under  GNoanciaif. 
Nboplatonism,  Prilo,  Mandabans,  and  Manicheanb 
containB  much  that  ia  pertinent.  On  Indian  Emanationa 
consult:  R.  Garbe.  Philatophy  cf  Ancient  India,  Chica^, 
18Q7:  F.  Max  MQller.  Six  Sy^tema  of  Indian  PhUotophy, 
London,  1899.  For  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  Oc- 
cident consult  the  works  on  the  Hiatory  of  Philotophy 
by  J.  E.  Erdmann.  vol.  i.,  London,  1890,  and  W.  Windel- 
band.  New  York,  1893. 

EMBER-DAYS:  Days  of  special  fasting  and 
prayer  occurring  quarterly  (Lat.  jejunia  quattuor 
temporum),  on  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  Pentecost, 
Sept.  14,  and  Dec.  14.  They  seem  to  have  been 
originally  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  asking  God's 
blessing  on  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  (Bing- 
ham, Origines,  xxi.  2);  but  later  they  assumed 
more  importance  as  the  seasons  specially  appointed 
for  ordination.     See  Fabtinq,  II. 

EMBER,  PAULUS:  Hungarian  Reformed  church 
historian;  b.  at  Debreczen  c.  1660;  d.  at  Liszka 
(on  the  Bodrog,  50  m.  n.  of  Debreczen)  1710. 
He  studied  in  the  Reformed  College  of  Debrec- 
zen and  became  teacher  at  Patak  (6  m.  n.e.  of 
Liszka).  After  a  visit  to  Franeker  and  Leyden 
(1684-86)  he  returned  to  Patak  as  pastor,  but  was 
soon  driven  away  by  the  Jesuits.  Thenceforth  his 
life  was  a  wandering  one;  its  happiest  and  most 
productive  period  was  a  residence  at  Losoncz  from 
1695  till  1701.  He  suffered  in  the  war  following  the 
revolution  of  Francis  Rdk6czy  and  had  to  flee  from 
Szatmar,  where  he  was  then  pastor.  A  place  was 
made  for  him  in  his  native  town,  but  the  advance 
of  the  Austrian  army  drove  him  thence  in  1705. 
His  works  were  Garizim  6s  Ebal  (Kolozsvar,  1702), 
a  defense  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, which  provoked  a  fiery  attack  from  a  Lutheran 
writer,  Martinus  Regis  (Wittenberg,  1708);  and 
Historia  ecclesice  reformatcB  in  Hungaria  et  Tran-- 
sylvania.  The  material  for  this  work  was  collected 
during  his  wanderings  and  it  was  written  at  the 
request  of  the  Prussian  court-preacher,  E.  D.  Jab- 
lonsky.  After  Ember's  death  it  was  sent  to  Utrecht 
and  was  published  there  (1728)  with  alterations 
and  additions  by  F.  A.  Lampe,  who  mentioned  the 
author  on  the  title  page  only  as  vir  quidam  doc- 
tissimus.  It  is  still  a  valuable  and  indispensable 
work  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Hun- 
gary. F.  Balooh. 

Bibliographt:  [Michal  Rotarides,]  HUtoria  Hungariom 
litteraricB  lineamenia,  pp.  49,  55-67,  179,  Altona,  1745. 
Other  hterature  (in  Hungarian)  is  given  in  BLaiiok^Her- 
log.  RE,  V.  336. 
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EMBOLISMUS  ("Thrown  in"  or  "Interca- 
lated "):  The  name  of  the  prayer  followmg  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  mafis,  Libera  noa,  quopsumuSf 
dominef  ah  omnibus  maliSf  etc.  ("  Free  us,  we  be- 
seech thee,  O  Lord,  from  all  evUs,"  etc.)- 

EMBX7RY,  PHILIP:  The  first  Methodist  preacher 
in  America;  b.  at  Ballygaran  near  Ruthkeale 
(16  m.  S.W.  of  Limerick),  Ireland,  c.  Sept.  1, 
1728;  d.  at  Camden,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug., 
1775.  His  parents  were  members  of  a  colony  of 
Palatines  who  settled  in  Ireland.  He  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade,  was  converted  under  Wesley's 
preaching  in  1752,  and  began  to  preach  soon  after- 
ward. Accompanied  by  Peter  Sweitser,  Paul  and 
Barbara  Heck,  and  others,  he  emigrated  to  America, 
landing  at  New  York  Aug.  10,  1760.  Here  he 
followed  his  trade  and  did  not  begin  preaching 
again  till  1766,  being  moved  to  do  so  then  by  the 
reproaches  of  his  cousin  Barbara  Heck.  The 
first  services  were  held  in  his  own  house  in  Burrack 
Street,  now  Park  Place.  In  1768  the  meetings 
were  transferred  to  the  famous  "  rigging  loft  " 
in  what  is  now  William  Street.  This  was  the  first 
Methodist  congregation  in  the  United  States  of 
which  there  is  record.  In  1768,  under  Em- 
bury's direction,  the  first  Methodist  church  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  present  John  Street  church. 
It  was  a  stone  structure  forty-two  by  sixty  feet. 
Embury  himself  worked  on  the  building  as  a  car- 
penter, and  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  Oct. 
30,  1768.  After  serving  the  church  gratuitously 
as  pastor,  trustee,  and  treasurer,  Embury  removed 
to  Camden  in  the  spring  of  1770,  shortly  after  the 
arrival  in  New  York  of  the  first  missionaries  sent 
out  by  Wesley.  Here  he  continued  to  follow  his 
trade  during  the  week  and  preach  eveiy  Sunday. 
At  Ashgrove,  near  Camden,  he  organized  the  first 
Methodist  society  in  what  is  now  the  Troy  con- 
ference. His  remains  were  first  interred  on  a  farm 
near  Camden,  then  at  Ashgrove,  and  finally  (1866) 
in  Woodland  Cemeteiy,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  where 
a  monument  to  him  was  unveiled  by  Bishop 
Simpson  in  1873. 

BxBLzoaBAPHT:  N.  Bangs,  HUtory  of  the  Methoditt  EpUoO' 
pal  Church,  vol.  i..  New  York,  1832;  W.  B.  Sprague, 
Annaia  of  the  Ameriean  Pulpit,  yii.  1-3.  ib.  1861;  J.  M. 
Buckley.  Hietory  of  Methodieta  in  the  United  Statee,  paflsixn. 
ib.  1896. 

EMERTOH,  EPHRAIM:  Unitarian;  b.  at  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1851.  He  studied  at  Harvard 
(B.A.,  1871)  and  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1877),  and  became  instructor  in 
history  and  German  in  Harvard  University  (1876), 
instructor  in  history  (1878),  and  (1882)  Winn  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  has  written 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Boston, 
1888);  Mediaeval  Europe,  SIA-ISOO  (1894);  and 
Desideriua  Erasmus  (New  York,  1899). 

EUGRAIVTS  AND  IMMIGRANTS,  MISSION 
WORK  AMONG.^I.  In  Germany:  Both  the  Evan- 
gelical and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  in  Ger- 
many have  established  missions  whose  twofold 
object  is  to  provide  emigrants  with  the  means  of 
spiritual  improvement  in  the  harbors  of  departure 
ajad  arrival,  and  to  protect  them  against  unscrupu- 


lous agents  and  lodging-house  keepers  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean.  Aid  rendered  in  European  ports 
takes  the  form  of  assistance  in  making  purchases, 
exchange  of  money,  the  care  of  baggage,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  furnishing  of  cards  of  recommendation 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  mission  work  in  the  cities 
to  which  emigrants  are  going.  Before  departure 
religious  services  are  held,  communion  being  ad- 
ministered to  those  who  desire  it.  Bibles  and  works 
of  devotion  are  distributed.  Aid  in  the  form  of 
money  loans  for  the  purpose  of  securing  passage 
is  invariably  refused.  In  Hamburg  a  harbor 
mission  was  established  some  time  after  1870,  and 
the  work  in  its  present  form  was  organized  in  1882. 
It  is  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  all  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Chiu*ches,  without  regard  to  the 
internal  divisions  within  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
the  United  States.  Bremen  has  a  general  mission 
for  all  Lutheran  emigrants  and  a  minor  organiza- 
tion for  adherents  of  the  Missouri  Synod.  There 
are  other  missions  at  Stettin,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
and  Amsterdam. 

Work  among  Roman  Catholic  emigrants  is 
carried  on  by  the  St.  Raphael  Society,  organized 
in  1868,  through  the  efforts  of  Peter  Paul  Cahensly, 
a  merchant  of  limburg  on  the  Lahn,  where  the 
society  has  its  headquarters.  It  has  obtained 
wide  influence  and  has  its  agents  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  laity  in  many  American  sea- 
ports. Its  organ  is  the  St.  Raphaels- Blatt,  pub- 
lished at  Limburg.  It  also  has  an  Italian  branch 
the  organ  of  which  is  UEmigranto  Italiano,  pub- 
lished at  Treviso.  (Theodor  SchXfer.) 

n.  In  the  United  States:  Provision  for  the 
welcome,  protection,  and  guidance  of  foreigners 
arriving  in  the  United  States,  has  grown  with  the 
growing  volimie  of  immigration.  At  New  York, 
the  chief  port  of  entry,  more  than  thirty  religious 
societies  and  homes  are  represented  at  Ellis  Island 
by  devoted  agents  and  missionaries  who  are  pres- 
ent on  the  arrival  of  every  inmiigrant  steamship. 
The  following  list  of  these  agencies  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  Secretary  of  the 
Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Organiza- 
tions in  New  York  City. 

Austrian  Society,  170  East  Eightieth  Street;  Bulgarian 
Society;  American  Bible  Society,  Bible  House;  Clara  de 
Hirsch  Home  for  Immigrant  Giris,  375  East  Tenth  Street; 
Danish  Blission  Home,  130  Prospect  Avenue,  Brooklyn; 
Danish  Church,  196  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn;  German  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission,  Brooklyn;  German  Society,  13  Broad- 
way; Deutsches  Lutherisches  Emigranten-Haus,  4  State 
Street;  Greek  Society,  8  Oak  Street;  Hebrew  Immigrant 
Aid  Society,  232  East  Broadway;  Hungarian  Home,  3 
State  Street;  Irish  Emigrant  Society,  51  Chambers  Street; 
Immigrant  Girls'  Home  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church), 
9  State  Street;  Lutheran  Pilger  House.  8  SUte  Street; 
Bfission  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  (Irish  immigrant  girls). 
7  State  Street;  Norsk  Lutherescke  Church,  216  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  Brooklyn;  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  156  Fifth  Avenue;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Blission,  29  Vesey  Street;  Polish  Society,  117  Broad  Street; 
Reformed  Church  of  North  America,  Ellis  Island;  Swedish 
Missionary,  24  Greenwich  Street;  St.  Raphael  Italian  So- 
ciety, 8-10  Charlton  Street;  Swedish  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sionary, 22  Greenwich  Street;  Scandinavian  Immigrant 
Home.  22  Greenwich  Street:  Svenska  Lutheran  Immigra- 
tion Hemmett,  5  Water  Street;  St.  Raphael  Society,  Leo 
House,  6  State  Street:  Society  for  Protection  of  Italian 
Immigrants.  17  Pearl  Street;  American  Tract  Society,  150 
Nassau  Street;  United  Hebrew  Charities,  356  Seoond 
Avenua;  Women's  Christian  Tempennoe  Uniozt. 
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The  xnissionarieB  and  agents  of  these  homes 
and  societies  command,  altogether,  the  use  of  more 
than  twelve  foreign  tongues  or  dialects,  while 
interpreters  employed  by  the  government  supply 
any  lack  that  may  still  exist;  it  is  seldom  that  an 
incoming  alien  fails  of  receiving  a  welcome  to 
America  in  his  mother  tongue.  Representatives 
of  Churches  and  denominational  societies  soon 
find  their  own  at  Ellis  Island,  and  are  ready  not 
only  to  supply  them  with  literature  in  their  native 
tongue,  but  to  comfort  them  in  distress,  to  minister 
to  their  immediate  needs,  to  protect  them  against 
imposture,  to  assist  them  in  making  necessary 
appeals  to  the  government,  to  supply  them  with 
financial  help,  if  needed  in  reaching  their  ultimate 
destination,  and  in  many  cases  to  furnish  them 
letters  of  introduction  to  friends  at  the  West, 
whither  they  are  bound.  The  American  Bible 
Society,  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  the 
Women's  Temperance  Union  are  generous  in  their 
distribution  of  literature.  The  New  York  City 
Bible  Society  has  a  large  and  special  opportunity 
in  connection  with  immigrants  and  is  improving 
it  with  energy.  The  distribution  of  literature  by 
this  society  alone  during  1906  at  Ellis  Island  was 
44,368  volumes.  Of  these  only  2,713  were  in 
English.  The  Polish  language  ranks  first  in  the 
number  of  Scriptures  called  for,  with  10,056  vol- 
umes, and  the  next  largest  number  of  Scriptures 
distributed  was  in  Italian,  4,674.  The  value  of 
these  various  agencies  is  wannly  appreciated  by 
the  Ellis  Island  authorities,  who  heartily  second 
their  humane  endeavors. 

At  the  port  of  Boston,  the  same  general  methods 
are  repeated,  though  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale. 
Yet  nearly  a  score  of  societies,  homes  and  other 
institutions  are  engaged  in  the  work  at  that  point. 
For  twenty  years  the  Boston  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  has  maintained  what  is 
known  as  a  Travelers'  Aid  Department,  in  connec- 
tion, especially,  with  provincial  and  foreign  steam- 
ships. In  the  busy  season  a  hundred  boats  per 
month  are  met.  In  a  single  year  often  three  thou- 
sand travelers,  many  of  them  improtected  girls, 
coming  to  the  States  for  work  have  been  safeguarded 
and  assisted.  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  also 
employs  a  woman  missionary  to  watch  over  the 
Roman  Catholic  girl  immigrants.  Not  a  small 
part  of  the  Travelers'  Aid  is  that  of  bringing  safely 
together  the  incoming  immigrant  and  her  American 
relatives,  who  perhaps  have  been  carelessly  noti- 
fied, and  not  seldom  wholly  uninformed,  of  her 
arrival. 

At  the  port  of  Baltimore,  four  distinct  agencies 
cooperate  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  immigrant, 
chief  of  which  is  the  German  Evangelical  Immigrant 
Home.  This  mission  was  established  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  German  Evangelical  Synod 
of  North  America,  and  within  two  years  has  built 
a  fine  immigrant  home  near  the  landing-pier  at 
Locust  Point.  It  is  undenominational,  taking 
care  of  all  good  immigrants,  welcoming  the  friend- 
less and  finding  work  for  the  willing.  It  provides 
religious  instruction  as  well,  and  regularly  holds 
a  short  service  of  prayer  every  morning  and  evening. 
For  a  score  of  yean  it  has  done  a  most  valuable 


humane  work.  The  Lutheran  Mission  Synod  also 
employs  a  missionary,  but  as  yet  has  no  home. 
The  Bohemian  Presbyterian  Church  sends  a  mis- 
sionary to  meet  every  incoming  steamship  and  has 
recently  opened  a  little  home  of  its  own.  The 
German  Baptist  Church  supports  two  lady  mission- 
aries who  supply  much  needed  help. 

At  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  immigrant  relief 
is  not  yet  distinctly  organized.  The  only  foreigners 
arriving  direct  from  Europe  are  Italians,  who  are 
quickly  taken  in  charge  by  relatives  and  friends. 
See  Home  Missions,  {  2;  Slavic  Missions  in 
THE  United  States.  J.  B.  Clark. 

Bibuographt:  For  Germany:  A.  Schr^ter,  Die  kirch- 
liche  Veraorguno  der  Auaioanderer,  Gotha,  1890;  II.  E. 
Schneider,  AtianUa  Germanica^  Leipsic,  1883;  P.  MQller, 
Die  hUherieehe  Auaioanderennieeion  und  ihre  Stdlung  bu 
den  kvrcMichen  Aufgaben  der  Zeit,  HambunK,  1800;  T. 
SehAfer,  Leit/aden  der  inneren  Miaeion,  pp.  142  sqq.,  ib. 
1804.  There  is  no  literature  bearing  upon  work  done 
in  the  United  States. 

EHILIANI,  GIROLAMO.    See  Somaschllnb. 

EHILIE  JULIANE,  COUNTESS  OF  SCHWARZ- 
BURG:  Hymn-writer;  b.  at  the  Heidecksburg 
near  Rudolstadt  (18  m.  s.  of  Weimar),  Aug.  19, 
1637;  d.  at  Rudolstadt  Dec.  3,  1706.  Her  parents 
died  while  she  was  a  child,  and  her  relatives,  the 
Count  and  Countess  of  Schwarzburg,  brought  her 
up  in  strict  orthodox  fashion.  In  1665  she  was 
married  to  her  cousin.  Count  Albert  Anton  of 
Schwarzburg.  Her  husband's  former  tutor,  the 
learned  but  pietistic  Ahasverus  Fritsch,  won  great 
influence  over  her,  which  appears  in  the  pietifitic 
character  of  many  of  her  religious  songs.  Most  of 
these  are  too  subjective  and  diffuse  for  congrega- 
tional use;  but  a  few  like  "  Bis  hierher  hat  mich 
Gott  gebracht "  ("  Thus  far  the  Lord  has  led 
me  on ")  and  "  Wer  weiss,  wie  nahe  mir  mein 
Ende  ?  "  ("  Who  knows  how  near  my  end  may  be?  ") 
have  found  a  permanent  place  in  German  hymn- 
books.  Her  songs  were  published  at  Rudolstadt 
in  various  collections  from  1683  to  1770.  A  selec- 
tion may  be  found  in  J.  L.  Pasig,  Der  Grdfin  Emilie 
Jtdiane  van  SchtoaTzburg-Ritdolstadt  geistliche  Lieder 
(Halle,  1855),  accompanied  by  a  biography. 

(Ferdinand  Cohbs.) 

EMMERAH:  An  early  missionary,  said  to 
have  been  bishop  of  Poitiers;  d.  about  715.  Ac- 
cording to  the  biography  of  Aribo  (second  half  of 
the  eighth  century),  the  sole  source  of  information, 
soon  after  his  consecration  as  bishop  he  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
in  Pannonia.  He  appointed  his  successor  at 
Poitiers,  took  with  him  a  priest  named  Vitalis 
who  was  a  good  linguist,  and  went  eastward  across 
the  Rhine.  Passing  through  Radaspona  (Regens- 
burg),  the  residence  of  Theodo,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
he  was  told  that  the  country  beyond  the  Enns  had 
been  laid  waste,  and  that  the  newly  converted 
Bavarians  needed  his  care  as  much  as  the  Avari  to 
whom  he  had  been  going.  Theodo  begged  him  to 
remain,  either  as  bishop  or  as  abbot  of  all  the  mon- 
asteries. He  stayed  three  years,  and  busied  him- 
self in  spreading  and  strengthening  Christianity  in 
Bavaria;  then  he  started  for  Rome,  but  was  mur- 
dered  on  the  way,   at   Helfendorf,   three   days' 
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journey  from  Regensburg,  by  Lantbert,  the  duke's 
son,  who  accused  him  of  seducing  his  sister  Ota. 
The  curious  story  is  that  Ota  had  confessed  her 
fault  to  Emmeram,  and  that  he,  to  shield  her,  per- 
mitted her  to  cast  the  blame  on  him;  she  was 
banished  to  Italy,  but  Emmeram's  innocence 
was  discovered  when  too  late,  by  the  testimony 
of  a  priest  to  whom  he  had  given  the  true  facts 
before  his  death.  Theodo  had  his  remains  brought 
to  Regensbuig  in  solemn  state,  and  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  George.  There  is  no  evidence  for 
Emmeram's  episcopate  at  Poitiers,  nor  for  his  ex- 
tensive missionary  plans.  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
an  itinerant  monk  who  possessed  episcopal  conse- 
cration. He  may  have  worked  in  Regensburg  as 
the  head  of  a  monastic  fraternity,  out  of  whose 
existence  the  monastery  of  St.  Emmeram  grew, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Theodo  made  use  of  him 
in  his  reforming  plans.  The  cause  of  his  murder 
is  an  insoluble  riddle,  since  Aribo's  story  is  ob- 
viously a  romance.  (A.  EUuck.) 

Bzbuoobapht:  The  Vita  by  Aribo  is  in  Analecta  BoUan- 
diana,  yiii.  211  sqq.,  cf.  pp.  356-357,  Paris,  1889  (cf. 
Rettberg.  KD,  ii.  189):  Hauck,  KD,  i.  363. 

EMMOnS,  NATHANAEL:  New  England  Con- 
gregationahst;  b.  at  Millington,  East  Haddam 
township.  Conn.,  Apr.  20,  1745;  d.  at  Franklin, 
Mass.,  Sept.  23,  1840.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1767,  and  studied  for  the  ministry  under  Rev. 
Nathan  Strong  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  and  Dr.  John 
SmaUey  of  Berlin,  Conn.  In  1769  he  was  "  appro- 
bated "  as  a  preacher  and  on  Apr.  21,  1773,  was 
ordained  pastor  at  Franklin,  Mass.  This  position 
he  filled  for  fifty-four  years,  resigning  May  28, 
1827,  and  replying  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
parishioners  that  he  wished  to  retire  while  he  still 
**  knew  enough  to  do  so."  It  may  be  remarked 
that  he  retained  his  faculties  to  a  surprising  degree 
tiU  his  death. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  a  typical  New  England  clergy- 
man of  the  old  school  and  probably  no  one  exerted 
a  wider  influence.  His  hou>ie  was  a  theological 
seminary.  The  number  of  young  men  whom  he 
trained  for  the  ministry  can  not  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained, but  was  probably  not  less  than  a  hundred. 
Among  his  pupils  nine  became  presidents  or  pro- 
fessors of  colleges  or  theological  seminaries,  four- 
teen had  an  important  agency  in  establishing  literary 
and  charitable  institutions,  forty-six  are  noticed 
in  the  biographical  dictionaries  of  eminent  men. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  an  original  thinker,  and  formed 
his  theological  system  with  rare  independence  of 
mind.  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Society,  and  for  the  first  twelve 
years  of  its  existence  was  its  president.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  editors  of  The  Masaachusetts 
Missionary  Magazine,  When  the  masonic  fra- 
ternity was  most  popidar,  he  was  a  pronounced 
antimason.  When  antislavery  was  most  generally 
condemned,  he  was  an  active  abolitionist.  In 
politics  he  was  an  outspoken  Federalist. 

The  theological  system  of  Dr.  Emmons  is  often 
confounded  with  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  (q.v.). 
The  following  statement  of  the  two  systems  was 
given  by  Enmions  himself,  and  will  explain  the  dif- 
ferenoe,  as  well  as  the  agreement,  between  the  two: 


The  distinctive  tenets  of  Hopldnsianism  are:  (1)  All 
real  holiness  consists  in  disinterested  benevolence;  (2)  All 
sin  consists  in  selfishness;  (3)  There  are  no  promises  of 
regenerating  grace  made  to  the  doings  of  the  imregenerate; 
(4)  The  impotency  of  sinners  with  respect  to  believing  in 
Christ  is  not  natural,  but  moral;  (5)  A  sinner  is  required 
to  approve  in  his  heart  of  the  divine  conduct,  even  though 
it  should  cast  him  off  forever;  (6)  God  has  exerted  his 
power  in  such  a  manner  as  he  purposed  would  be  followed 
by  the  existence  of  sin;  (7)  The  introduction  of  moral  evil 
into  the  universe  is  so  overruled  by  God  as  to  promote  the 
general  good;  (8)  Repentance  is  before  faith  in  Christ; 
(9)  Though  men  became  sinners  by  Adam,  according  to  a 
divine  constitution,  yet  they  have  and  are  accountable  for 
no  sins  but  personal;  (10)  Though  believers  are  justified 
through  Christ's  righteousness,  yet  his  righteousness  is  not 
transferred  to  them. 

The  distinctive  tenets  of  Emmons'  system  are:  (1)  Holi- 
ness and  sin  consist  in  free,  voluntary  exercises;  (2)  Men 
act  freely  under  the  divine  agency;  (3)  The  least  trans- 
gression of  the  divine  law  deserves  eternal  punishment; 

(4)  Right  and  wrong  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things; 

(5)  God  exercises  mere  grace  in  pardoning  or  justifying 
penitent  believers  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
mere  goodness  in  rewarding  them  for  their  good  works; 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  total  depravity  of  sinnen,  God 
hais  a  right  to  require  them  to  turn  from  sin  to  holiness; 

(7)  Preachers  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  exhort  sinners  to  love 
God,   repent  of  sin,   and   believe  in  Christ  immediately; 

(8)  Men  are  active,  not  passive,  in  regeneration.  Dr.  Em- 
mons believed  that  these  eight  statements  are  involved  in 
the  system  of  Dr.  Hopkins;  that  they  are  evolved  from  that 
sjrstem,  rather  than  added  to  it.  Still  they  characterise 
Emmonism  as  it  is  grafted  upon  Hopkinsianism. 

Dr.  Emmons  published  more  than  two  hundred 

articles  in  various  periodicals.     In  1842  many  of 

his  sermons  were  published  in  a  uniform  edition, 

with  memoir  by  his  son-in-law.  Rev.   Jacob  Ide 

(6  vols.,  Boston).     In  1860-61  a    new    collected 

edition  of  his  works  appeared  (6  vols.,  Boston), 

with  memoir  by  E.  A.  Park.         F.  H.  Foster. 

Bxblxoorapht:  Consult,  besides  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Ide, 
W.  B.  Sprague,  Annale  of  ihe  American  Pulpit,  i.  093- 
706,  New  York,  1850;  A.  £.  Dunning,  CongreoatwnaHeta 
in  Am^erioa,  ib.  1894;  W.  Walker,  Hiei.  of  Conffregational 
Churchee,  pp.  280-303  et  passim,  ib.  1804;  L.  W.  Baoon, 
The  Congreoatumaliate,  ib.  1004. 

EMORY,  JOHN:  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop; 
b.  in  Queen  Anne  County,  Maiyland,  Apr.  11, 
1789;  d.  in  Reisterstown,  Md.,  Dec.  16, 1835.  From 
1824  to  1835  he  was  book-agent  and  editor  for 
the  Methodist  Church  at  New  York,  during  which 
time  he  paid  off  all  the  debts  of  the  book  concern. 
He  founded  the  Methodist  Quarterly  RevieWf  and 
nearly  all  of  the  original  articles  in  the  first  two 
volumes  are  by  him.  In  1832  he  was  elected 
bishop.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  Wesleyan  University,  and  Dickinson 
College.  He  was  an  able  controversialist  in  be- 
half of  his  Church,  and  wrote  Defense  of  our  Fathers 
(New  York,  1824);  The  Episcopal  Controversy 
Reviewed  (New  York,  1838). 

Bxbliooraprt:  Life  of  John  Emory,  by  his  son,  Robert 
Emory,  New  York.  1841. 

EMS,  CONGRESS  OF. 

Papal  Nunciature  in  Munich  (f  1). 

The  Ems  Agreement  (Emser  Punctation)  (i  2). 

Further  Complications  (i  3). 

The  Outcome  (}  4). 

The  Congress  of  Ems  was  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Treves, 
Cologne,  and  Salzburg  held  at  Ems  (or  Bad  Ems, 
a  watering-place   of    Hesse-Nassau,   6  m.  s.e.  of 
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Coblenz)  in  1786,  prompted  by  the  prevalent 
desire  of  the  higher  clergy  in  Germany  to  shake  off 
their  depressing  dependence  on  the  curia.  This 
desire  was  stimulated  to  new  life  in  1763  by  the 
book  of  Johann  Nikolaus  von  Hontheim  (q.v.)f 
suffragan  bishop  of  Treves,  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Justinus  Febronius,  and  a  tendency 
to  action  manifested  itself  in  1764  in  a  document 
of  the  spiritual  electors  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and 
Cologne,  in  which  they  besought  the  imperial  pro- 
tection. Further  negotiations  followed  and  in 
1770  they  addressed  new  requests  to  Joseph  II. 
(the  so-called  "  Coblenz  Articles";  cf.  Stigloher, 
ut  inf.  257-260),  aiming  at  a  decided  restriction  of 
papal  power  in  German  affairs.  When,  however, 
the  emperor  refused  to  intervene  in  Rome,  the 
whole  matter  came  to  a  standstill,  only  to  be  taken 
up  again  with  livelier  interest  when  a  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  papal  nunciature  in  Munich  came  out. 

From  1771  Elector  Karl  Theodor  united  under 
his  rule  Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  duchies 
of  Jiilich  and  Berg,  which  are  situated  on  the 
Lower  Rhine.  As  these  territories  were  subject  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  to  different  bishops,  who  as 
estates  of  the  empire  were  coordinate  with  the 
elector,  the  condition  of  affairs  was  disagreeable 
to  him;  and  as  the  resultant  difficulties  could  be 
obviated  in  no  other  way,  he  applied  to  the  Roman 
curia,  which  conceded  in  1785  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  nunciature  in  Munich.  The  news 
of  this  made  an  extraordinary  sensation,  because 
the  existing  nimciatures  in  Vienna  (since  1581), 
Cologne  (1582),  and  Luzerne  (1586)  had  proved 
troublesome  because  of  their  inter- 
X.  Papal  ference  with  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
Nunciature  and  because  the  bishops  formerly 
in  Munich,  competent  in  Bavaria  and  the  Palat- 
inate suffered  serious  encroachments 
by  the  new  step.  These  bishops  were:  Prince 
Bishop  Count  CoUoredo  of  Salzburg;  Prince 
Bishop  Baron  von  Welden  of  Freising;  the  Elector 
of  Mainz,  Friedrich  von  Erthal,  who  at  the  same  time 
administered  the  Prince  bishopric  of  Worms;  the 
Elector  of  Treves,  Prince  Wenzeslaus  of  Saxony, 
who  was  also  Prince  Bishop  of  Augsburg;  and 
finally  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  Franz  of  Austria, 
the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  After 
unsuccessfully  petitioning  the  curia,  the  elector  of 
Mainz,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  archbishops, 
handed  in  a  complaint  to  the  emperor  as  the  su- 
preme protector  of  the  Church,  and  the  latter 
caused  a  declaration  to  be  made  in  Rome,  that  he 
could  not  permit  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  the  German  empire  should  be  disturbed  in  the 
diocesan  rights  which  had  been  given  to  them  by 
God  and  by  the  Church;  in  other  words,  that  he 
would  recognize  the  papal  nuncios  merely  as  dele- 
gates for  political  affairs  and  matters  pertaining 
to  the  pope  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church, 
but  that  he  could  concede  to  them  no  jurisdiction 
whatever.  But  the  curia  did  not  allow  itself  to  be 
put  off  by  this  protest;  in  May,  1786,  there  appeared 
as  nuncio  in  Munich  Count  Zoglio,  Archbishop  of 
Athens;  at  the  same  time  the  nunciature  at  Co- 
logne was  newly  filled  with  Bartholomsus  Pacca, 
archbishop  of  Damiate,  in  the  place  of  Monsignor 


Bellidomi.  Zoglio  was  brilliantly  received  at  the 
Bavarian  Court;  Pacca  was  not  even  given  an 
audience  by  the  elector  of  Cologne.  All  the  German 
archbishops  refused  to  recognize  the  two  nuncios, 
but  nevertheless  the  latter  began  at  once  to  make 
use  of  their  commissions. 

The  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne 
did  not   remain   inactive.     The  Congress  of  Ems 
followed,    and    its    result    was    the 
2.  The  Ems  "  Ems    Agreement  "     (Emser    Punk- 
Agreement   tation,   cf.    Mirbt,   Quellen,   326-328), 
(Emser      which  was  signed  on  Aug.  25,  1786, 
Punctation).  and  at  once  ratified  by  the  bishops 
and   sent   to   Joseph   II.     The    sub- 
scribers declared  therein: 

The  Roman  Pope  is  and  always  remains  the  supreme 
overseer  iOberaufteher)  and  primate  of  the  whole  Church, 
the  center  of  unity,  and  has  been  equipped  by  God  with 
the  jurisdiction  requisite  thereto.  All  Roman  Catholics 
must  always  yield  him  canonical  obedience  with  full  rever- 
ence. But  all  the  other  advantages  and  reservations  which 
were  not  connected  with  this  primacy  in  the  first  centuries, 
but  arose  from  the  later  Isidorian  Decretals  to  the  mani- 
fest detriment  of  the  bishops,  can  no  longer  be  included  in 
the  sphere  of  this  jurisdiction,  because  the  forged  nature  of 
the  Decretals  is  now  universally  recognised.  These  are  to 
be  classed  rather  as  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
curia,  and,  especially  because  none  of  the  remonstrances 
hitherto  made  at  the  Roman  curia  has  been  of  effect,  the 
bishops  are  authorised  to  reinstate  themselves,  under  the 
supreme  protection  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  power  committed  to  them  by  God. 

Then  the  archbishops  made  the  following  propositions 
for  reform:  all  persons  living  within  the  limits  of  a  diocese 
should  henceforward  without  exception  be  subject  to  its 
bishop.  Therefore  appeals  to  Rome  which  neglect  the 
bishop  should  no  longer  be  allowed;  exemptions,  with  cer- 
tain stated  exceptions,  should  cease;  the  monastic  clergy 
should  be  forbidden  to  render  obedience  to  foreign  generals 
and  superiors.  The  bishop  should  have  the  right  to  grant 
dispensations  from  commandments  of  abstinence  and  from 
matrimonial  impediments,  and  also  to  absolve  the  monas- 
tic clergy  from  their  vows.  At  the  same  time  limitation  of 
the  impediments  to  marriage  and  postponement  of  the  age 
for  taking  vows  was  proposed.  The  bishop  should  also  be 
empowered  to  modify  philanthropic  trusts.  In  future 
facuUalea  quinquennaUa  should  no  longer  be  sought  of  the 
Roman  court.  The  bulls,  briefs,  and  other  papal  regula- 
tions, as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  congregations, 
should  not  have  binding  force  until  accepted  by  the  bishops. 
The  nunciatures  in  the  form  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
existed  should  cease.  It  was  further  attempted  to  insure 
the  independence  of  the  bishop  in  filling  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tions. The  procedure  in  regard  to  the  "  information " 
{proeesnu  informativiu)  of  new  bishops  should  be  altered: 
the  oath  which  the  bishop  had  formerly  rendered  to  the 
pope  as  his  vassal  should  be  replaced  by  a  formula  in  ac- 
cordance with  episcopal  rights.  The  annates  and  the 
moneys  paid  on  receipt  of  the  pallium  should  be  reduced, 
and  if  the  pope  should  therefore  refuse  his  confirmation, 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  should  nevertheless  perform 
the  functions  of  office.  In  spiritual  jurisdiction  the  court 
of  first  instance  is  that  of  the  bishop,  the  second  that  of 
the  archbishop,  the  third  is  the  Roman  See,  the  nunciatures 
being  entirely  left  out;  provision  is  made,  moreover,  that 
national  judges  should  pronounce  the  verdict  even  in 
Rome.  At  the  close,  the  archbishops  declare  that,  as  soon 
as  they  are  put  in  possession  of  the  rights  which  belonged 
to  them,  they  will  take  up  the  improvement  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  better  organization  for  the  cure  of  souls  and 
for  religious  establishments  and  cloisters.  Moreover,  the 
emperor,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  empire,  is  requested 
to  demand  of  the  curia  that  the  council  which  had  been 
promised  in  the  Concordat  of  Asehaffenbuig  (see  Con- 
cordats and  DEUMiriNO  Buujs,  III,  1,  §  2)  or  at  least  a 
national  ooimcil,  should  be  convened. 

The  answer  of  the  emperor  was  kindly;  he  even 
showed  readiness  to  help;  but  he  advised  the  arch- 
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bishops  above  all  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  bishops  under  them.  This  advice  was 
at  once  adopted,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  German 
bishops  felt  aggrieved  because  they  had  not  been 
admitted  to  the  consultation  at  Ems,  and  even 
though  some  of  them  were  won  over,  a  part  held 
entirely  aloof.  This  opposition  of  the  bishops 
found  its  leader  and  spokesman  in  Count  Limburg- 
Styrum,  prince  bishop  of  Speyer,  who  came  out  in 
public  with  his  criticism  of  the  resolutions  of  Ems 
and  thereby  started  lengthy  literary  discussions 
on  both  sides. 

The  contest  between  the  archbishops  and  the 
nuncios  had  broken  out  at  the  close  of  1786.  Zo- 
glio  had  appointed  a  provost  in  DUsseldorf,  inter- 
nuncio for  Jtilich  and  Berg;  and  Pacca 
3.  Further  granted  a  matrimonial  dispensation 
Complica-  regardless  of  an  objection  made  by 
tions.  the  elector  of  Cologne.-  As  the  latter, 
like  the  electors  of  Treves  and  Mainz, 
granted  certain  matrimonial  dispensations  in 
degrees  not  covered  by  their  quinquennial  facul- 
ties, Pacca  sent  on  Nov.  30,  1786,  a  circular  to  all 
priests  and  general  vicariates,  declaring  the  in- 
validity of  these  dispensations.  Then  the  arch- 
bishops of  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Mainz  gave  all 
their  priests  the  command  to  return  this  circular 
to  the  sender.  In  this  they  were  supported  by  the 
emperor.  The  Imperial  Coimcil  in  Vienna  pub- 
lished two  decrees  in  which  Pacca's  action  was 
designated  as  imseemly  and  improper  and  his 
circular  was  formally  declared  invalid.  The 
elector  of  the  Palatinate  was,  moreover,  directed  not 
to  concede  any  jurisdiction  to  the  nuncio  Zoglio, 
and  also  to  prohibit  the  internuncio  appointed  by 
him  from  executing  the  orders  given  by  the  nuncio. 
But  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate  objected  strongly 
to  this  censure,  and  demanded  of  the  priests  of  the 
diocese  of  Worms  that,  under  penalty  of  confisca- 
tion of  their  temporalia,  they  should  at  once  return 
the  archiepiscopal  order  which  had  demanded  their 
sending  back  the  circular  of  the  nuncio.  He  also 
required  that  they  should  accept  no  directions 
from  the  archiepiscopal  vicariate  without  his 
consent,  and  laid  claim  to  the  power  to  receive  a 
nuncio  as  one  of  his  rights  as  sovereign  and  made 
it  known  to  the  emperor  that  his  territorial  rights 
might  be  limited  by  imperial  legislation  but  not  by 
decrees  of  the  Imperial  Council.  Zoglio  now 
appointed,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  elector, 
a  subdelegate  in  Heidelberg. 

Still  greater  dangers  for  the  German  arch- 
bishops arose  among  themselves.  In  1785  the 
German  "  League  of  Princes  "  {Fursteribund)  had 
been  formed.  Its  existence  was  in  danger,  if  on 
the  death  of  the  aged  and  invalid  archbishop  of 
Mainz,  Friedrich  von  Erthal,  his  successor  did  not 
sustain  his  policy.  Under  these  circumstances 
Prussia  imdertook  to  play  the  part  of  mediator 
in  the  contest  between  the  elector  of  Mainz  and 
the  curia,  and  a  secret  arrangement  was  made  that 
Theodor  von  Dalberg,  the  candidate  preferred  by 
Prussia  and  agreeable  to  the  cathedral  chapter  of 
Mainz,  should  be  recognized  by  the  pope  as  the 
successor  of  the  elector.  This  agreement  also 
stated  that  both  the  elector  and  Dalberg  promised 


to  remain  true  to  the  union;  but  both  took  upon 
themselves  as  well  the  obligation  of  not  putting 
the  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Ems  into  execu- 
tion. On  June  5,  1787,  Dalberg  was  chosen  coadju- 
tor archbishop  of  Mainz.  In  pursuance  of  this 
arrangement  he  openly  abandoned  the  ground 
taken  in  the  Ems  agreement,  petitioned  in  Rome 
for  the  renewal  of  the  quinquennial  faculties,  and 
raised  no  objection  when  the  nuncio  in  Cologne 
was  commissioned  to  undertake  his  episcopal 
examination  (processus  informativus). 

The  other  bishops  also  appeared  to  be  more  peace- 
ably inclined.  Then  Pius  VI.  adopted  a  measure 
which  provoked  great  excitement;  in  a  brief  of 
Nov.  6,  1787,  he  granted  the  petition  of  the  elector 
of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  to  take  a  tithe  of  the 
incomes  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  his  territories.  This  concession 
was  all  the  more  important  because  it  was  to  last 
ten  years  and  the  nuncio  in  Munich  was  ordered  to 
collect  the  tithe  and  commissioned  to  punish  with 
all  censures,  and  even  with  excommunication, 
those  who  refused  the  payment,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  depose  them  from  their  offices  and  benefices. 
All  the  German  archbishops  were  affected  by  this 
order;  Mainz,  in  the  diocese  of  Worms;  Cologne, 
in  the  duchies  of  JUlich  and  Berg;  Treves,  in  Augs- 
burg;  Salzburg,  in  his  Bavarian  territories. 

This  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  curia,  to  bo 
sure,  caused  the  elector  of  Mainz  to  return  to  the 
side  of  the  other  archbishops,  and  induced  them 
to  approach  the  emperor  again  in  order  to  obtain 
action  against  the  nuncios.  With  their  assent 
an  imperial  court  decree  was  issued,  which  referred 
to  the  Diet  of  Regensburg  the  controverted  ques- 
tion whether  nuncios  with  jurisdiction  should  be 
tolerated  in  Germany.  But  not  even  the  arch- 
bishops earnestly  intended  to  bring  about  a  de- 
cision at  the  diet;  they  only  wished  to  put  pressure 
on  the  curia.  The  negotiations  were  without 
issue  and  finally  the  archbishops  decided  to  take 
the  advice  which  had  been  given  them  and  pref- 
erably to  reach  an  understanding  with  the  curia 
directly;  but  their  efforts  in  Rome  met  with  no 
success.  The  answer  which  finally  came  to  them, 
dated  Nov.  14,  1789,  was  in  the  form  of  a  brief, 
which  was  a  memorial  filling  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  quarto  pages.  Therein  the  pope  in- 
sisted upon  all  his  demands  in  their  fuU  scope. 

The  curia  had  made  no  mistake  in  its  calcula- 
tions.    Under  the  pressure  of  the  revolutionary 
trend  of  the  times,  which  proceeded 
4.  The      from   France,   the  opposition  of  the 

Outcome.  German  archbishops  collapsed.  The 
electors  fled  from  their  capitals  in 
1792  when  the  French  General  Custine  drew  near. 
The  abolition  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities, 
ordered  in  1803,  together  with  the  still  more  po- 
tent factor  of  the  rise  of  Ultramontanbm,  have 
saved  the  nineteenth-century  papacy  from  a  resur- 
rection in  power  of  the  ideas  of  1786. 

The  defeat  of  the  German  archbishops  may  be 
explained  on  many  grounds.  It  was  disadvanta- 
geous for  them  that  public  opinion,  which  backed 
them  at  the  start,  soon  turned  from  them  and  be- 
came interested  in  other  things;   but  the  lament- 
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able  issue  of  the  controvenBy  was  chiefly  the  result 
of  the  character  of  the  opposition  movement  itself. 
To  be  sure,  motives  of  religion  and  of  ecclesiastical 
reform  were  not  entirely  wanting;  considerations 
of  German  national  feeling  were  not  lacking;  but 
primarily  the  archbishops  most  heartily  desired  to 
benefit  their  own  interests  as  archbishops  and 
territorial  sovereigns — interests  in  the  assertion  of 
which  they  were  hindered  by  the  extension  of  the 
papal  power.  As  a  result  the  contest  soon  took  on 
essentially  the  character  of  politics  or  of  church 
politics.  Thereby  they  lost  the  support  which  the 
sympathy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  and 
clergy  might  have  given  them;  thereby  the  har- 
mony of  the  archbishops  themselves  sufifered. 
The  curia  owed  its  victory  to  the  attitude  of  the 
German  bishops,  who  felt  themselves  threatened 
by  an  increase  of  archiepiscopal  power,  to  the  ener- 
getic action  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  to  the 
emperor's  inadequate  support  of  the  archbishops; 
and  last,  not  least,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  period  and  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  entire  development  of  post-Reformation  Cathol- 
icism was  on  the  side  of  the  curia.     Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoorapbt:  RetuUat  de»  Etnaer  KongrftmB,  Frankfort, 
1787;  F.  K.  von  Moser,  GescAichto  der  pAptiUicken  Nun- 
Uien  in  DeuiaMand,  ib.  1788;  Huianiehe  DenkwHrdig- 
keiimi  dm  KardindU  .  .  .  Paeca,  Augsbuis,  1832;  £.  von 
MQnoh,  Oeachidite  det  Emaer  KongrtBtm,  Carlsruhe,  1840; 
M.  Stigloher,  Die  Erriehtung  der  papgilidun  NunUatur 
in  MUndisn  und  der  Enuer  Kongreee,  Regensburg,  1867; 
O.  Meier.  FAreniue,  Ttibingen,  1880;  H.  Brdok,  Ge- 
•diidite  der  kaiholiathen  KvrtKe  im  19.  Jahrkundertt  part 
i.,  Maina.  1Q02. 

EMSER,  HIERORYMUS:  Literaiy  opponent  of 
Luther;  b.  at  Uhn,  Mar.  16  (26?),  1478  (1477?); 
d.  at  Dresden  Nov.  8,  1527.  He  studied  at  Tubing- 
en (1493-97)  and  at  Basel,  where  he  received  his 
first  and  second  degrees;  in  consequence  of  certain 
satirical  verses,  which  offended  the  Swiss,  he  was 
driven  from  the  latter  city.  As  secretary  and  chap- 
lain he  accompanied  the  papal  legate.  Cardinal 
Raymund  Peraudi,  on  a  tour  of  visitation  in  Ger- 
many (1502  sqq.),  and  thus  came  to  know  a  great 
part  of  the  land  and  its  famous  men.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  cardinal  he  published  (1503)  a  treatise 
De  crucibuSf  attesting  certain  alleged  miracles  in 
the  course  of  the  war  against  the  Turks.  In  1504 
he  edited  the  works  of  Pico  della  Mirandola  at 
Strasburg,  taught  at  Erfurt,  where  he  had  Luther 
among  his  hearers,  and  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he 
became  bachelor  of  theology  in  Jan.,  1505.  Duke 
George  of  Saxony  had  already  chosen  him  secre- 
tary and  this  post  called  him  to  Dresden.  For 
some  years  he  was  occupied  with  the  effort 
to  secure  canonization  for  Benno,  bishop  of 
Meissen  (q.v.),  which  took  him  to  Rome  in  1506- 
07.  He  received  rich  benefices  and  led  a  very  com- 
fortable life  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic.  A  Latin 
treatise  on  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  drinking 
healths,  an  uncritical  and  fantastic  life  of  Benno, 
an  essay  on  the  best  way  of  keeping  wine,  numerous 
light  verses,  and  new  editions  of  the  works  of  others 
belong  to  this  period. 

When  the  Reformation  came  Emser  naturally 
took  sides  against  Luther,  having  no  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  dangers  of  the  Church  and  sharing 
in  the  jealousy  which  the  Saxon  court  felt  toward 


Wittenberg.  He  considered  Luther  a  Hussite,  a 
revolutionist,  one  who,  contrary  to  the  Bible, 
rejected  the  utterances  of  traditional  authority, 
sacrificed  the  "  ecclesiastical "  priesthood  to  the 
"  laical,''  uprooted  the  papacy,  and  stirred  up  the 
common  people  against  the  clergy  and  rulers. 
After  the  Leipsic  Disputation  (1519)  an  open  rup- 
ture took  place  and  a  controversy  began,  by  no 
means  edifying  and  without  profit  to  the  cause. 
It  is  sufi&ciently  characterized  by  stating  that  dur- 
ing its  progress  Luther  called  Emser  the  he-goat 
of  Dresden,  with  reference  to  his  escutcheon,  and 
Emser  called  Luther  the  bull  of  Wittenberg. 
After  a  time  Luther  gave  up  the  contest,  but  Emser 
continued  to  issue  original  works  and  translations 
or  new  editions  of  the  works  of  others  against  Luther, 
writing  generally  in  German  and  often  in  doggerel 
verse  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  people.  He  criticized 
Luther's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  ex- 
horted the  bishops  to  provide  a  better,  and  ulti- 
mately undertook  the  task  himself;  in  Aug.,  1527, 
his  work  appeared,  made  to  resemble  Luther's  folio 
edition  as  much  as  possible,  with  illustrations  by 
Cranach  and  his  scholar,  Gottfried  Leigel,  which 
had  already  been  used  in  Luther's  ''  December  " 
Bible  of  1522.  Introductions  and  notes  are  added; 
but  at  the  end  Emser  warns  the  laity  against 
Bible-reading.  The  work  at  once  became  popular, 
and  in  its  original  form  and  worked  over  by  Jo- 
hann  Dietenbeiger  and  by  Eck,  it  appeared  in 
more  than  one  himdred  editions  during  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Luther  criti- 
cized it  sharply  as  stolen  from  his  text. 

Of  the  earlier  literary  opponents  of  the  Refor- 
mation Emser  was  the  most  indefatigable.  He 
published  his  writings  at  no  small  personal  expense. 
He  was  well  read  in  the  fathers  and  had  good 
humanistic  training.  But  he  was  imcritically 
and  blindly  devoted  to  tradition,  and  quite  unable 
to  appreciate  the  motives  which  influenced  Luther. 
His  hatred  for  the  latter  steadily  increased  and 
he  wished  more  and  more  earnestly  to  have  him 
silenced  by  force.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bxblxoorapht:  G.  E.  Waldau,  NiMchritht  von  H.  Emur'e 
Leben,  Anspaoh,  1783;  P.  Mosen,  H.  Etnaer,  der  Vor- 
kOmpfer  Roma  gegen  die  Reformatunh  Halle,  1890;  G. 
Kawerau,  Hieronymua  Emaer,  Halle,  1898.  On  his  New 
Testament,  consult  G.  W.  Panser,  Veraueh  einer  kurten 
OeachichU  der  rdmiach^kaiholiadten  deutaehen  BibeliU)er- 
aeieunoen,  pp.  16  sqq.,  Nuremberg,  1781. 

ENCAENIA  (Gk.  enkainia):  A  dedication  fes- 
tival; applied  particularly  to  the  Jewish  festival 
commemorating  the  rededication  of  the  Temple 
(see  Stnaqogue),  and  to  the  anniversaries  of 
church  dedications  (see  Consecration). 

EHCRATITES,  en'cra-toits  ("the  Self-<iisci- 
plined,"  "  the  Continent  "):  A  name  given  in  the 
Christian  heretic-histories  to  certain  sectaries,  who 
abstained  from  animal  food,  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  sexual  intercourse.  Strictly  speaking  there 
was  no  sect  of  Encratites,  nor  did  they  have  a 
particular  founder,  though  Eusebius  (Hist,  eccl,, 
iv.  28)  first  mentions  Tatian  as  such.  Nor  can 
they  be  lumped  together  with  the  Gnostics,  which, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  Encratites  here  and 
there  may  not  have  represented  Gnostic  teachings. 
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Hippolytus  {Philoaaphumeruif  viii.  20)  says  expressly 
that  the  views  of  Encratites  about  God  and  Christ 
accorded  with  those  of  the  Church.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  states  that  Julius  Cassianus,  whom  he 
calls  the  founder  of  the  heresy  of  the  Docet®  (see 
Docetism)  wrote  "  about  continence  or  about 
eimuchism  "  and  quotes  three  passages  from  this 
work  of  Encratitic  content  {Strom.,  iii.  13).  En- 
cratitic  tendencies  were  no  doubt  shown  also  by 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians  (see  Apoo 
RTPHA,  B,  L,  8).  Epiphanius  devoted  an  entire 
section  of  his  history  of  heresies  (xlvii.)  to 
the  Encratites;  he  speaks  of  their  dualism,  says 
that  they  reckon  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  John,  Thomas, 
and  other  apocrypha  among  their  Scriptures,  and 
that  they  use  water  instead  of  wine  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  (like  the  Aquarii  and  Hydroparastatse, 
qq.v.).  Encratism  is  not  confined  to  Christianity; 
Clement  (Strom.,  i.  15)  compares  them  with  the 
Indian  gynmosophists,  and  Hippolytus  (PhUoso- 
phumena,  viii.  20)  with  the  Colics.  The  Nazi- 
rite's  vow  and  the  usages  of  the  Essenes  may  also 
be  brought  into  comparison,  although  no  genetic 
connection  can  be  shown.  G.  KrCoer. 

Bxbuoorapht:  A.  Hilsenfeld^  KeUerae9ehiehte  d§B  Ur- 
thrUUntuma,  Leipmc,  1884;  Neander.  ChriBtian  Churtk, 
i.  456--458.  505;  Schaff.  ChriMtian  Church,  ii.  495;  DCB, 
ii.  118-120;  and  the  literature  tinder  Tertullian. 

ENCYCLICAL  LETTERS:  Qrcular  letters, 
which  in  the  ancient  Church  were  often  sent  by  a 
church  or  council  to  the  churches  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict. The  name  is  now  applied  to  letters  of  the 
pope,  relating  to  the  entire  Church,  sent  to  all  his 
subordinate  bishops. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA,  THEOLOGICAL. 

Conception  and  Purpose  (11). 

Theological  Science  in  the  Primitive  Church  (i  2). 

In  the  Bysantine  and  Middle  \gfi6  (13). 

In  Humanism  and  the  Reformation  (i  4). 

Pietism  and  Rationalism  Influential  (}  6). 

Schleiermacher  and  his  Influence  (i  6). 

Modem  Problems  (i  7). 

Development  Outside  oermany  (i  8). 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (}  9). 

Theological  Encyclopedia  is  the  branch  of  learn- 
ing which  sets  forth  the  order  and  contents  of  theo- 
logical science.  The  word  encyclopedia,  in  its 
technical  sense,  is  derived  from  the  philosophic 
realm  of  Alexandrine  study,  and  back  of  that  from 
Greek  antiquity.  Since  the  time  of  Aristotle 
enkyklios  paideia  meant  the  circle  of  education 
which,  according  to  Quintilian  (InatUiUumes,  L,x. 
101),  included  grammar,  rhetoric,  music,  geometry, 
and  astronomy.  The  idea  which  philosophy  took 
up  was  appropriated  by  theology.  The  compounded 
expression  as  a  single  word  occurs  first  in  a  dis- 
course by  the  Jesuit  Tarquin  Gallucci  (b.  1574) 
entitled  De  encyclopcsdia  comparanda  (J.  Lami, 
De  eruditione  aposUiorum,  Florence,  1738,  p.  215) 
and  next  in  J.  H.  Alstedt's  Cursiu  philoaophici 
encydopcBdia  (Herbom,  1620),  in  which 
I.  Concep-  Alstedt  refers  to  the  JSncyclopadia  of 

tion  and    Matthias  Martin  (1649)  as  his  source. 

Purpose.    The  meaning  of  **  Encyclopedia  "  in 

these  cases  is  an    orderly  exposition 

of  knowledge.    The  works  just  named  were  the 

foreninners    of    the    great    encyclopedic    coUeo- 


tions  which  have  set  forth  either  the  material  of 
science  as  a  whole  or  that  of  individual  sciences. 
So  that  the  word  encyclopedia  has  become  fully 
naturalized.  It  was  first  applied  to  theology  by 
S.  Mursinna  in  Primce  linea  encychpcedia  theo' 
logiccB  (Halle,  1764-94).  The  idea  of  a  formal 
encyclopedia  of  sciences  was  first  put  forward  by 
Hegel  \Encyklop&die  der  phUoeophischen  Wiaaen' 
schaften,  Heidelberg,  1827,  {  16),  who  limited  it 
to  the  setting  forth  of  the  beginnings  and  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  special  sciences.  So 
theological  encyclopedia  sets  forth  the  fundamental 
conceptions  and  methods  of  theological  science. 
In  doing  this  it  takes  cognizance  of  the  genius  of 
the  Christian  religion,  of  the  causes  which  have 
buQt  up  a  theology,  of  the  historical  and  system- 
atic relationship  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  relationship  of  the  science  to  life 
and  of  theology  as  the  science  of  religion  to  the 
Church  which  is  held  together  by  this  religion. 
Inasmuch  as  this  science  is  always  in  a  state  of 
flux — new  materials  always  being  added,  new  ques- 
tions arising — ^the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
describe  it  historically  and  in  relation  to  the  present. 
The  history  of  theological  encyclopedia  is  not 
to  be  separated  from  the  history  of  teaching  and 
of  the  science.  Christian  theology  grew  out  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus  (Matt,  xxviii.  19-20).  The  com- 
mtmities  of  believers,  instead  of  at- 
2.  Theolog-  tempting  to  satisfy  their  religious 
ical  Science  needs  with  cultic  organizations  or 
in  the  wasting  their  energies  in  social  per- 
Primitive  formances,  sought  through  instruo- 
Church.  tion  an  assured  and  unified  con- 
viction of  the  groimds  of  their  faith 
aa  members  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  just 
as  in  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  priesthood 
and  prophecy  strove  together,  and  in  Greco- 
Roman  culture  religion  and  philosophy,  so  in  Chris- 
tianity revelation  and  philosophy  were  the  two 
factors  out  of  which  a  developing  theology  drew  its 
materials.  There  was  an  inherent  tendency  to  a 
unification  of  all  the  elements  which  could  serve 
the  nourishment  of  the  soul  and  the  support  of 
Christian  activities.  Catechetics,  systematic  in- 
troduction into  the  Christian  rites,  were  the  motives 
for  the  collection  of  the  reports  about  the  work  of 
Jesus  and  his  relation  to  salvation  (Luke  i.  4;  I 
Cor.  xiv.  19;  Gal.  vi.  6;  Heb.  vi  1-2).  Thus  with 
the  development  of  the  organization  of  the  Church 
grew  up  a  literature  of  instruction.  While  direct 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  such  a  body  of  material 
in  the  early  Church  is  not  inmiediately  attainable,  it 
can  not  be  doubted  that  in  such  centers  of  Chris- 
tianity as  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Constanti- 
nople during  the  second  century  such  technical 
material  existed.  Indirect  testimony  to  this  Is 
found  in  the  technical  terms  existing  in  patristic 
works  which  have  their  roots  and  their  uialogies 
in  the  terminology  of  rhetoric,  philology,  and  phi- 
losophy. Instruction  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer  is  suggested  by  the  InstUuta  regtdaria 
divines  legie  of  Jimilius  at  Antioch,  the  Sacra 
paraUela  of  John  of  Damascus,  the  QueestUmea 
AmphUochtCB  of  Photius,  and  the  Hupomnieiikon 
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hiblian  of  Josephus  (MPG,  cvi.  14-177).  For 
other  varieties  of  instruction  the  homilies,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Diatribes  of  the  C3mic-Stoic  schools, 
and  scholia  and  commentaries  are  evidence.  These 
are  the  roots  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  dog- 
matic and  practical  theology.  There  soon  followed 
the  encyclopedic  productions  of  Chrysostom  (Peri 
hiero8ynSs)f  of  Ambrosius  {De  offlciis  ministrorum)^ 
and  of  Augustine  (De  doctrina  Christiana^  De  cate- 
chizandis  rudibtiSf  Encheiridion  ad  LaurerUium). 

During  the  Byzantine  period  and  the  Middle 
Ages  the  pedagogic  methods  of  patristic  times  passed 
over  into  the  Western  Church  where  the  influx  of 
new  peoples  made  necessary  the  use  of  these  means 
of  instruction.  In  Byzantine  literature  heathenism 
and  Christianity  remained  in  a  relation  of  easy 
sociability  of  which  the  Mtfrobiblion  of  Photius 
(d.  891)  is  an  example.  Philosophical  activity 
was  concerned  with  Catena  (q.v.)  which  set  forth 

authoritative   traditions    of   exegesis, 

3.  In  the    faith,    and    conduct    of    service.     In 

Byzantine  the  West  the  concern  was  for  a  prac- 

and  Middle  tical  use  of  the  material  of  science, 

Ages.        and  in  this  direction  Augustine  was 

the  leader.  Under  his  influence  Cas- 
siodorus  wrote  his  InatituHones  divinarum  litterarum^ 
which  was  followed  by  the  more  systematic  seventh 
and  eighth  books  **  On  God,  Angels  and  the  Orders 
of  the  Faithful "  of  Isidores  Originum  sive  efymo- 
logiarum.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  monastic  schools 
and  universities  arose,  the  latter  with  their  trivium 
(grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic)  and  quadrimum 
(geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  music). 
The  De  instUutione  clericorum  of  Rabanus  Maurus 
(c.  850),  the  Capihda  ad  presbyteros  of  Hincmar, 
and  the  CapUulare  of  Hatto  of  Basel  are  specimens 
of  the  work  done  for  the  schools  of  the  monasteries, 
when  the  monks  and  clergy  were  the  leaders  in  the 
Western  world.  During  the  heyday  of  scholasti- 
cism appeared  the  Speculum  doctrinale  of  Vincent 
of  Beauvais,  part  of  an  Omnium  scientiarum  en- 
cyclopadia  (4  vols.,  Douai,  1624).  In  opposition 
to  this  dialectic  discipline  arose  a  mystical  type 
of  instruction  which  partook  more  of  the  theo- 
logical than  the  philosophical,  illustrated  by  such 
works  as  the  Didascalion  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
(d.  1141),  the  Epistola  of  Jean  Gerson  (d.  1429), 
and  the  De  studio  theologico  of  Nicholas  of  Cl^enge 
(d.  1437). 

The  Reformation  and  Humanism  created  a  new 
science  through  the  study  of  linguistics  and  of 
histoiy.  Study  of  language  gave  to  theology  firm 
standing-ground  and  new  forms  and  purposes,  the 
first  results  of  which  were  attention  to  Scripture. 
Erasmus  {Ratio  seu  methodus  perveniendi  ad  veram 

theologiam)f  Melanchthon  (Brevis  dis- 

4.  In  Hu-    cendas    theologice    ratio),    and  Luther 

manism  and  (in    his    maxim:     oratiOy    meditatio, 

the  Refer-   tentatio  faciunt  tkeologum)  showed  the 

mation.     way,  followed  by  Theobald    Thamer 

(Adhortatio  ad  theologies  studiuMf 
1543),  David  Chytrseus  (De  studio  theologico ^  1557), 
and  John  Gerhard  (Methodus  studii  theologicif 
1617).  Interest  in  questions  of  encyclopedia  was 
livelier  in  the  Lutheran  Church  than  in  the  Re- 
formed, as  shown  by  Bullinger's  Ratio  studii  theo- 


logici  and  Konrad  Gessner's  Pandecta;  universales 
(1548-49).  Nevertheless  the  father  of  a  system- 
atic and  thorough  encyclopedia  was  the  (Reformed) 
professor  Andreas  Gerhard  of  Marbuig  in  his  Z>e 
theologo  seu  de  ratione  studii  theologici  (Strasburg, 
1562-82),  in  which  the  division  of  theological 
science  into  exegetical,  historical,  dogmatic,  and 
practical  theology  was  first  made.  But  the  devel- 
opment of  theological  encyclopedia  proceeded  with- 
out well-formed  plans;  materials  and  methods 
were  not  carefully  distinguished.  Polemics  too 
had  its  influence  in  the  unfolding,  and  the  science 
divided  into  exegetical,  didactic,  and  polemical 
theology.  Historical  criticism  had  not  yet  come 
to  its  own,  the  linguistic  methods  of  Humanism 
were  yet  dominant,  and  the  contests  between  ex- 
ternals and  internals  dragged  dogmatic,  practical, 
and  polemic  interests  into  the  foregroimd.  Mean- 
while philosophy,  which  among  the  Reformers  had 
remained  wedded  to  theology,  received  new  im- 
petus from  Bacon  and  Descartes,  and  a  new  idea 
of  the  world  came  into  existence  through  Coperni- 
cus and  Kepler.  For  Bacon,  theology  is  a  positive 
science,  independent  of  reason,  which,  however, 
it  takes  into  its  service.  A  great  step  had  been 
taken  toward  insight  into  religion  and  toward  the 
formation  of  a  new  basis. 

The  factors  which  next  entered  into  conflict  with 
rigid  scholasticism  were  Pietism  and  rationalism, 
different  in  origin  and  purpose,  yet  united  in 
emphasis  upon  individualism.  Under  Pietism 
theology  took  on  a  practical-ascetic  phase,  it  be- 
came piety.  Spener  gave  direction  to  this  in 
his  Pia  desideria  (1675)  and  in  the  preface 
to  his  De  impedimentis  studii  theo' 
5.  Pietism  logici.  Study  of  the  Bible  is  the 
and  Ration-  foundation  of  all  theology,  interpre- 
alism  In-  tation  is  the  mistress  who  orders  all 
fluentiaL  the  parts  and  affords  the  basis;  dog- 
matics and  ethics  are  to  come  from 
Scripture.  Historical  development  was  lost  to 
sight,  church  history  simply  furnished  a  bounding 
line.  The  orthodox  cultivation  of  homUetics 
seemed  to  Spener  the  greatest  hindrance  to  theo- 
logical study,  while  catechetics  is  especially  im- 
portant. A.  H.  Franke  took  up  Spener's  thesis  in 
Idea  studiosi  theologici  (Halle,  1718)  and  Methodus 
studii  theologici  (1723),  as  did  J.  J.  Breithaupt  in 
Exercitationes  de  studio  theologico  (1702),  J.  Lange 
in  Institutiones  studii  theologici  (1723),  and  J.  J. 
Rambach  in  Studiosus  theologice  (Frankfort,  1723). 
Related  spirits  were  Franz  Buddeus  (Isagoge 
historico-theologica,  Leipsic,  1727)  and  C.  M.  Pfaff 
(Introductio  in  historiam  theologice  liUerariam,  3 
vols.,  Tiibingen,  1723),  who  reinstated  the  division 
into  exegetical,  historical,  dogmatic,  and  practical 
theology.  To  the  filling  in  of  these  outlines  L. 
Mosheim  contributed  in  his  Kurze  Anu)eisungf  die 
Gottesgelehrtheit  vemunftig  zu  erkennen  (ed.  Wind- 
heim,  Helmstadt,  1756-63).  Through  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Wolffian  philosophy  rationalism  had  its 
influence,  and  the  works  of  J.  S.  Sender  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other  (1757-80).  J.  A.  NOsselt 
united  a  view  of  the  materials  and  the  literature 
of  theology  in  his  Anweisung  zur  Kenntniss  der 
besseren  Biicher  in  der  Theologie  (Leipsic,   1800). 
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Similar  lines  were  followed  in  the  text-books  of  G.  S. 
Franke  (Theologische  Encyklopddie,  vol.  i.,  Altona, 
1819),  K  F.  Staudlin  {Encykhpddie  und  Metho- 
dotogiCf  Hanover,  1821),  and  J.  T.  L.  Danz  (Enqf- 
klopadie  und  Methodologie,  Weimar,  1832). 

A  new  start  was  made  with  Schleiermacher,  who 
in  opposition  to  rationalism  in  religion  wished  to 
recover  for  religion  its  own  province  in  a  philo- 
sophic consideration  of  the  self-consciousness  of 
Christians.  It  was  he  who  first  discerned  the 
essence  of  theology  as  subject  to  scientific  treatment 
and  gave  to  the  science  organic  form.  In  this 
respect  his  Kurze  Darstellung  des  theologischen 
Siudiums  (Berlin,  1811,  enlarged,  1830)  made  an 
epoch.  He  showed  that  theology  had  developed 
out  of  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  by  those  needs 
was  to  be  oriented.  He  produced  a  clear  demarca- 
tion between  philosophy  and  the  history  of  relig- 
ion, but  he  divided  the  science  into  the  parts, 
philosophical,  historical,  and  practical.  The  first 
governed  apologetical  and  polemic  theology; 
dogmatics  and  ethics  were  assigned 
6.  Schleier-  to  historical  theology;  and  practical 
macher  theology  dealt  with  church  govem- 
and  his  ment  and  church  service.  The  oper- 
Influence.  ation  of  Schleiermacher's  principles  was 
for  a  time  thwarted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy  which  regarded  religion  and 
its  results  as  transitional  in  the  march  of  evolution, 
but  with  the  help  of  the  growing  historical  and  lin- 
guistic criticism  it  established  itself  ever  more  firmly. 
Meanwhile  there  appeared  the  contrast  between  em- 
phasis upon  the  historical  (Strauss's  Leben  Jesu)  and 
Hegelian  opposition  between  pantheism  and  athe- 
ism, a  problem  to  the  solution  of  which  F.  C.  Baur 
devoted  himself  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity. 
Next  to  appear  was  the  "  Mediating  theology," 
the  fundamental  thought  of  which  was  that  a  view 
of  the  world  which  includes  supematuralism  is  not 
an  obstacle  to  scientific  work.  Recognizable  here 
is  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher  and  Neander  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  revealed  character  in 
Christianity,  and  of  Hegel  and  Schelling  in  the  tend- 
ency to  speculation.  The  writing  which  best  ex- 
hibits this  character  is  A.  F.  L.  Pelt's  Theologische 
Enq/klopddie  (Hamburg,  1843),  which  makes 
historical  theology  take  precedence  of  dogmatic 
and  practical.  Noteworthy  are  E.  L.  T.  Henke's 
Grundriss  fur  Vorlesungen  zur  Einleitung  in  doe 
theologieche  Studivm  (Marburg,  1869),  J.  P.  Lange's 
Grundriss  der  theologischen  Encyklopddie  und 
Methodologie  (Heidelberg,  1877)  which  unites 
systematic  and  practical  theology,  and  K.  Rosen- 
kranz's  Encyklopddie  der  theologischen  Wissen- 
schaft  (Halle,  1831)  which  seeks  to  use  Hegel's 
philosophy  in  the  construction  of  theological 
science.  The  "  mediating  theology  **  was  left 
behind  by  K.  R.  Hagenbach  in  the  work  which  long 
remained  the  standard  {Encykhpddie  der  theo- 
logischen Wissenschaft,  Leipsic,  1833,  9th  ed.  with 
the  help  of  E.  Schflrer,  1874,  11th  ed.  by  Kautzsch, 
1884,  12th  ed.  by  Reischle,  1889).  J.  F.  R&biger's 
Encyklopddie  der  Theologie  (1880)  differs  from 
R.  Rothe's  Theologische  Encyklopddie  (ed.  Rup- 
pelius,  Wittenberg,  1880)  in  that  it  uses  the  his- 
toric standpoint  of   the   Tubingen   school,  while 


Rothe  gives  the  preference  to  a  speculative  tend- 
ency. The  Encyklopddie  of  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann 
(ed.  Bestmann,  NOrdlingen,  1879)  closely  follows 
Schleiermacher  in  emphasizing  the  personal  rela- 
tionship of  man  to  God,  in  which  he  was  preceded 
by  G.  C.  A.  Harless  (Nuremberg,  1837).  More  in  the 
direction  which  Hengstenberg  gave  to  theology  is 
the  series  issued  under  the  editorship  of  O.  Zdckler 
(6  vols.,  Ndrdlingen,  1881-90)  under  the  title 
HandbOcher  der  theologischen  Wissenschajten  in  en- 
cyklopddischer  Darstellung. 

The  question  what  the  present  condition  of 
theological  work  demands  has  been  answered  by 
Ritschl,  who  asserts  as  the  starting-point  of  the- 
ology the  Gospel  as  it  lies  in  Scripture.  This  Gospel 
is  essentially  a  revelation,  set  forth,  however,  in 
historical  relations  and  imder  historic  conditions. 
So  that  there  results  a  double  field  of  investigation, 
philosophical  history  and  the  internal  develop- 
ments of  church  life.  On  this  basis,  investigation 
of  theology  without  reference  to  the 
7.  Modern  Church  which  developed  it  is  out  of  the 
Problems,  question;  it  would  make  the  Bible 
simply  a  part  of  the  world's  religious 
literature,  deprive  it  of  the  interest  derived  from 
churchly  relations,  separate  it  from  its  accompany- 
ing conceptions  of  canon,  symbol,  and  dogma. 
Yet  the  tendency  is  strong  in  modem  times  in  this 
way  to  seek  a  universal  theology.  In  this  direction 
look  the  methodological  proposals  of  G.  KrQger 
{Was  heisst  und  zu  xvelchem  Ende  studiert  man 
Dogmengeschichtef  Freiburg,  1895;  Das  Dogma 
vom  neuen  Testament,  Giessen,  1896)  and  W.  Wrede 
{Ueber  Aufgabe  und  Methode  der  sogenannten 
neutestamentlichen  Theologie,  Gdttingen,  1897); 
the  former  would  do  away  with  the  distinction 
between  canonical  Scripture  and  the  early  patristic 
writiogSy  and  the  latter  would  put  the  theology  of 
the  New  Testament  into  a  philosophy  of  religion. 
Another  advocate  of  this  method  is  C.  A.  Bemouilli 
{Die  wissenschaftliche  und  die  kirchiiche  Methode 
in  der  Theologie,  Tubingen,  1897),  who  takes  the 
position  that  the  true  theology  is  something  apart 
from  the  Church  and  that  "  religion  is  history." 
This  school  calls  its  method  the  "  purely  historical." 
Yet  can  that  be  ''  purely  historical ''  which  disre- 
gards the  historical  fact  of  him  who  is  come  to  save 
the  lost?  which  attempts  a  vivisection  between 
Church  and  theology  which  is  possible  only  in  the- 
ory? The  latest  development  analyzes  the  situation 
into  a  necessity  for  investigation  of  three  points: 
the  conception  of  the  Church,  of  science,  and  the 
view  of  the  world  which  Christianity  would  set  forth. 
The  Roman  Catholic  conception  of  the  Church  as 
a  sanatorium  excludes  the  action  of  science,  the 
Lutheran  conception  of  it  as  a  community  of  faith 
requires  that  action  for  its  own  good.  The  con- 
ception of  the  world  as  set  forth  by  the  physicist  is 
different  from  that  re£u;hed  by  the  theologian  and 
is  reached  by  different  methods.  The  decision 
upon  the  worth  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  compared  with  early  patristic  writings 
in  the  construction  of  a  history  of  dogma  is  helped 
by  the  consideration  that  the  former  are  the  classi- 
cal expression  from  the  earliest  generations  of  Chris- 
tians of  the  faith  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
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them,  while  in  the  history  of  dogma  Biblical  science 
can  not  maintain  itself  as  a  separate  entity  over 
against  church  history  and  as  a  dogmatic  fact. 
The  history  of  Christianity  involves  the  connection 
of  the  external  and  the  internal,  the  latter  the 
facts  of  Church  life. 

In  countries  other  than  Germany  the  develop- 
ment of  the  encyclopedia  of  theology  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  German.  In  Holland  the  two 
conflicting  tendencies  are  the  Reformed  and  the 
historical  schools,  with  a  "  mediating  theology  " 
between.  Representative  of  these  are  for  the 
Reformed  A.  Kuyper  (Enq/klopedie  der  heilige 
godgeleerdheidf  3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1894);  for  the 
historical  school  J.  T.  Doedes  {Encyklopedie  der 
chrisielijke  theologief  Utrecht,  1876); 
8.  Develop-  and  for  the  mediating  school  J.  Cla- 
ment  risse  {Encyclopcedice  theologiccB  epitome, 
outside  Leyden,  1832)  and  H.  de  Groot  and 
Germany.  L.  G.  Pareau  (Encyclopcedia  theologi 
Christianif  3d  ed.,  Utrecht,  1851). 
In  England  the  historical  school  is  represented  by 
the  Unitarian  J.  Drummond  (Jntroducticm  to  the 
Study  of  Theology,  London,  1884),  the  Evangelical 
by  A.  Cave  {An  Introduction  to  Theology,  its 
Principles,  its  Branches,  its  Results,  and  its  Literor 
ture,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1896).  In  America  the 
mediating  school  is  represented  by  P.  Schaff  {Theo- 
logical Propcedeutic,  a  general  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Theology  .  .  .  ,  New  York,  1893),  whose 
results  are  not  uidike  those  of  Hagenbach.  France 
is  represented  by  H.  G.  Kienlen  {Encyclopidie 
.  .  ,  de  la  tMohgie  chr£tienne,  Strasburg,  1845) 
and  E.  Martin  (Introduction  d,  V6tude  de  la  th^logie 
protestante,  Geneva,  1883).  Schleiermacher  has 
found  a  follower  in  Sweden  in  Reuterdahl,  whose 
work  was  published  1837.  Hagenbach's  work  was 
reproduced  in  Hungary  by  Imre  R^v^z  (1857) 
and  practically  reproduced  in  America  by  G.  K. 
Crooks  and  J.  F.  Hurst  (New  York,  2d  ed.,  1894). 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  not  unmoved 
by  the  movements  of  Humanism  and  the  Refor- 
mation, was  yet  not  driven  from  the  methods  of 
scholasticism,  and  its  development  of  theological 
encyclopedia  was  in  the  direction  of  polemic  and 
apologetics   (N.   J.   Laforet's  Dissertatio  historico- 
dogmcUica  de  methodo  theologies  sive  de  authoritcUe 
ecclesioB  catholicce  tanquam  regula  fidei  christiance, 
Louvain,    1849).     The    key-note    was  struck  by 
Melchior  Cano  (De  locis  theologicis,  Louvain,  1564), 
taking  the  Scriptures   and  tradition 
9.  In  the    as    the    starting-point.    The    Jesuit 
Roman      Possevinus     (Bibliotheca     seteda     de 
Catholic    ratione  studiorum,   Rome,   1593)   fol- 
Church.     lowed  a  revived  scholasticism.    Much 
material  was  furnished  by  the  work 
of  the  Benedictines  in  patristics,  and  J.  Mabillon 
produced  an  encyclopedic  work  in  his  De  studiis 
monasticis  (Venice,  1705).     E.  Du  Pin's  M&hode 
pour  Hudier  la  th^ologie  (Paris,  1716,  1768,  often 
translated)  exhibited  something  of  the  breadth  of 
Gallicanism,  though  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
did  much  to  restrain  this  tendency.     The  work 
of  P.  Annato  (Apparatus  ad  positivam  theologiam 
methodicus,  2  vols.,  Paris,   1700,  7th  ed.,  1744), 
exhibiting   a   tendency    toward    agreement    with 


Protestantism,  was  put  on  the  Index.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  Protestant  work  after  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a  host  of  books  by  Roman 
Catholics  appeared  in  Germany,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  under  the  influence  of 
the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  Baader,  and  Gunther 
there  were  contributions  by  J.  S.  Drey  (1819), 
H.  Klee  (1832),  F.  A.  Staudenmaier  (1834,  1840), 
A.  Gengler  (1834),  A.  Buchner  (1837),  and  A.  von 
Sieger  (1839).  Under  the  influence  of  the  new  dog- 
ma of  infaUibility  J.  B.  Wirthmuller  produced  his 
Encyklopddie  der  katholischen  Theologie  (Landshut, 
1873),  and  the  scientific  method  was  employed  by 
H.  Kihn  (Freiburg,  1892).  The  former  distin- 
guishes between  an  Ideal-  and  a  Real-Encyklopddie, 
the  latter  includes  imder  '^formal"  theology  the 
"  ideal"  and  the  "instrumental,"  and  under  "ma- 
terial "  theology  the  departments  of  historical, 
doctrinal  and  ethical,  and  practical  theology. 

(G.  Hkinrici.) 

Bxbi.ioorapht:  Zyro,  Verauch  ainer  Reviaion  der  chrial' 
Itch  tkeologiachen  EncycklopQdie,  in  T8K,  1837.  pp.  680- 
081;  W.  Grimm,  in  ZWT,  1882.  pp.  1-28;  M.  K&hler. 
Wiaaenachaft  der  ehrUUiehen  Lthre,  pp.  1-42.  Leipsio, 
1893.  All  the  later  and  best  works  mentioned  in  the  text, 
such  as  Cave,  Schaff,  Kuyper,  and  Hagenbach,  discuss 
the  subject.  An  excellent  handbook  to  Roman  Catholic 
literatiu«  is  D.  Gla,  Repertorium  der  kaiKoliadiF-Vteolo- 
giachen  Littenxtar^  Paderbom,  1895.  Consult  also:  A. 
Domer,  Orundriaa  der  Enetfdopddie  der  Theoloffia^  Ber- 
lin, 1901;  L.  Emery,  ItUroducHon  h  Vitude  da  la  thMogie 
protaatarUe,  pp.  1-66,  Paris,  1904;  E.  D.  Davies,  Theo- 
logical Encydoptadia,  London,  1905. 

ENCYCLOPEDISTS:  The  name  uAiially  applied 
to  the  group  of  French  philosophers  and  men  of 
letters  who  collaborated  in  the  production  of  the 
famous  Encyclopidie,  or  were  in  sympathy  with 
its  principles.  The  work  was  planned  by  Denis 
Diderot  (q.v.),  and  was  announced  as  a  DicHon- 
naire  raisonni  des  sciences,  des  arts,  et  des  miOers. 
The  intention  was  to  provide  a  complete  alphabeti- 
cal treatment  of  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  "  Enlightenment "  (q.v.). 
The  contributors  included  a  number  of  remark- 
able men.  First  in  importance,  acting  with  Diderot 
on  equal  terms,  was  D'Alembert.  A  large  part  of 
the  work  was  done  by  the  Chevalier  de  Jaucourt,  a 
man  of  encyclopedic  learning.  Montesquieu  when 
he  died  in  1755  left  behind  an  unfinished  article 
on  '*  Taste."  Voltaire  wrote  some  articles,  and 
constantly  advised  on  the  development  of  the  plan. 
Rousseau  contributed  articles  on  music,  but  ulti- 
mately quarreled  with  the  editors,  whose  plan 
was  so  difTerent  from  his.  Turgot  wrote  on  eco- 
nomic subjects,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work 
Haller,  the  physiologist,  and  Condorcet  were  en- 
gaged. 

The  first  volume  appeared  in  1751,  the  second 
in  the  following  January,  and  immediately  excited 
the  antagonism  of  the  Church  and  the  conservatives. 
On  Feb.  12,  1752,  the  two  volumes  were  suppressed 
by  the  Council,  as  containing  maxims  contrary  to 
royal  authority  and  to  religion.  Further  publica- 
tion was  suspended  for  eighteen  months,  but  from 
1753  to  1767  it  went  on  without  interruption. 
After  the  seventh  volume  the  forces  of  conservatism 
rallied  to  a  fresh  attack.  The  sale  of  the  volumes 
already  printed,  as  well  as  the  printing  of  any  more, 
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was  forbidden.  Diderot,  however,  made  his  plans 
to  continue  privately  to  prepare  the  remaining 
volumes.  D'Alembert  withdrew,  but  Diderot 
toiled  on  and  completed  the  work  (28  vols.,  Paris, 
1751-72).  Andr6  Francois  Lebreton  acquired  a 
large  interest  in  the  undertaking  and  all  the  con- 
tributions were  set  up  as  they  were  written,  but 
when  Diderot  had  corrected  the  last  proof,  Lebreton 
and  his  foreman,  without  informing  his  partners, 
secretly  cut  out  such  parts  from  each  article  as  he 
thought  too  radical  or  likely  to  give  offense.  In 
this  way  many  of  the  best  articles  were  mutilated, 
and  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  eliminated 
matter,  Lebreton  burned  the  original  manuscripts. 
Subsequently  a  supplement  was  published  (5  vols., 
Amsterdam  [Paris],  1776-77),  also  an  index  (2  vols., 
1780). 

The  EncycUypidie  was  at  once  a  repository  of 
information  and  a  polemical  arsenal.  It  was  an 
idea  of  the  editors  that  if  civilization  should  be 
entirely  destroyed,  mankind  might  turn  to  their 
volumes  to  learn  to  reconstruct  it.  No  other 
collection  of  general  information  so  large  and  so 
useful  was  then  in  existence.  Yet  mere  learning 
was  not  what  lay  nearest  to  the  hearts  of  Diderot 
and  his  fellows;  they  prided  themselves  even  more 
on  the  firm  and  bold  philosophy  of  some  of  the 
writers.  The  metaphysics  is  founded  chiefly  on 
Locke,  who  "  may  be  said  to  have  created  meta- 
physics as  Newton  created  physics,"  by  reducing 
the  science  to  '^  what  in  fact  it  should  be,  the  ex- 
perimental physics  of  the  soul."  Beyond  this  there 
is  little  unity  of  opinion,  though  the  same  spirit 
rules  throughout.  It  includes  a  prejudice  in  favor  of 
democracy,  as  the  ideal  form  of  government,  and 
the  worship  of  theoretical  equality,  but  contempt 
for  the  populace,  "  which  discerns  nothing" ;  the 
reduction  of  religion  to  sentiments  of  morality  and 
benevolence,  and  great  dislike  for  its  ministers, 
especially  the  religious  orders.  By  its  generous 
professions  of  philosophic  tolerance,  and  apparent 
acquiescence  in  what  for  the  moment  it  was  too 
weak  to  overpower,  the  philosophic  school  won  a 
hearing  for  doctrines  which  were  essentially  sub- 
versive of  the  established  order  of  things  in  both 
Church  and  State,  and  prepared  the  way  for  overt 
revolution.    See  Deism,  II. 

Bxbuoorapht:  J.  de  La  Porte,  Esprit  de  VeneydopSdie, 
Parifl,  1768;  F.  M.  A.  de  Voltaire,  Quettions  ntr  Veney- 
dapidie,  ib.  1770;  W.  Van  Mildert,  View  of  the  Riee  and 
Frogreae  of  Infidelity,  i.  378,  Oxford,  1839;  C.  Barthol- 
mess,  HxH,  erUiqus  dee  doctrinee  religieuaea  modemee, 
Strasburg,  1855;  C.  A.  Sainte  Beuve,  Portraita  litUrairea, 
3  vols..  Paris.  1855:  A.  8.  Farrar,  Critical  Hiet.  of  Free 
Thought,  pp.  16&-178,  London,  1862;  E.  Faguet,  Le 
Dix^uitiime  Sitcle,  Paris,  1800.  Consult  also  the  litera- 
ture given  under  Diderot,  Denis. 

EITDA  (ENNA)y  SADTT,  OF  ARAN:  Founder  of 
the  first  of  the  great  Irish  monastic  schools,  at 
Killeany  ("Church  of  Enna")>  on  the  largest  of 
the  Aran  Islands  (Inishmore),  off  Galway  Bay; 
d.  c.  540.  According  to  his  fourteenth-eentury 
life  he  was  of  royal  descent  and  a  mighty  warrior 
in  his  youth;  converted  by  a  pious  sister,  he  be- 
came a  monk.  He  studied  in  Britain  (probably 
at  Candida  Casa;  see  Ninian,  Saint),  and  founded 
a  monasteiy  on  the  Continent  (according  to  some  at 
Rome,  according  to  others  in  Brittany).  Retum- 
IV.— 9 


ing  to  Ireland  he  established  himself  on  Inishmore, 
where  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnoise,  Brendan,  Finnian 
of  Moville,  Columba,  and  other  famous  abbots  and 
bishops  were  among  his  pupils.  So  many  resorted 
to  the  island  that  it  received  the  name  of  Aran  of 
the  Saints.  It  is  still  full  of  highly  interesting 
remains  of  both  pagan  and  early  Christian  times. 

BiBLioaRAPmr:  Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hist.,  i.  39&-400;  J.  Healy, 
Ineula  eanctorum,  pp.  163-187.  Dublin,  1890. 

EITDERS,  ERNST  LUDWIG:  German  Luther- 
an; b.  at  Frankfort  Dec.  27,  1833.  He  studied 
in  Heidelberg,  Erlangen,  and  Tubingen  (1852-55), 
and  since  1865  has  been  pastor  at  Oberrad  nearly 
opposite  to  Frankfort.  He  prepared  the  second 
Erlangen  edition  of  Luther's  works  (25  vols., 
Frankfort,  1862-84),  and  edited  Luther  und  Emser, 
ihre  Streiischriften  aus  dem  Jakre  1621  (2  vols., 
Halle,  1891);  Aus  dem  Kampfe  der  Schwdrmer 
gegen  Luther,  drei  Flugschriften  (1894);  and  Johann 
Eberlin  von  Gilmberg,  ausgewGhUe  Schriften  (2  vols., 
1896-1900).  He  is  a  collaborator  on  the  complete 
edition  of  Luther's  works  in  course  of  preparation 
by  J.  K.  Irmischer,  C.  S.  T.  Elsperger,  and  H. 
Schmidt,  to  which  he  has  contributed  Dr.  Martin 
Luthers  Briefwechsd  (2  vols.,  covering  the  period 
from  May,  1534,  to  July,  1536;  Calw,  1903). 

ENDURA.    See  New  Manicheans. 

ENERGUMEN.    See  Demoniac,  §  5. 

ENGELBRECHT,  en''gel''breH',  HANS:  German 
mystic;  b.  at  Brunswick  Easter  Day,  1599;  d. 
there  1642.  In  his  youth  he  was  an  apprentice  to 
a  weaver,  and  had  little  education.  Even  at  an 
early  age  he  was  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  and 
in  1622  fell  seriously  ill,  his  disease  culminating 
in  spasms  accompanied  with  hallucinations.  Ex- 
communicated as  holding  heretical  doctrines  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  he  fled  from  Brunswick  in  1625, 
and  sought  to  work  in  Winsen-an-der-Aller,  Ltine- 
burg,  Hamburg,  and  Holland,  but  was  everywhere 
persecuted,  although  comforted  by  new  visions 
and  converse  with  the  angels.  Returning  to 
Brunswick  in  1631,  he  vainly  endeavored  to  be- 
come reconciled  with  the  clergy  and  again  left  the 
city.  At  Hamburg  he  had  himself  imprisoned  to 
prove  his  divine  power  by  fasting  for  a  week.  Ho 
was  driven  from  Gltlckstadt  by  troops,  and  shortly 
before  his  death  returned  to  Brunswick.  His 
writings,  based  on  his  visions,  are  as  follows:  Eine 
wakrhafftige  Geschicht  und  Gestcht  vam  Himmel 
und  der  Hellen  (Brunswick,  1625);  Gdttlich  und 
himmlisch  Mandat  (Bremen,  1625);  Brief  an  M. 
Hartkopf,  Seniorem  in  Hamburg  (1640);  Ein 
chriaUich  Schreiben  an  die  Gelahrten ;  Ein  Gencht 
vom  neuen  Himmel  und  Erde ;  and  Aniwort,  wie 
man  GoU  im  Neuen  Testament  fragen  soil  (1641); 
Gesicht  von  den  drey  Stdnden;  Gesichi  von  dem 
Berg  des  Heils  und  dem  Wasser  der  Sunden ;  and 
Schreiben  an  Popke  Popkes.  A  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  Engelbrecht  appeared  at  Brunswick 
in  1686  (Eng.  transl.  by  F.  Okely,  Northampton, 
1 780) .  (Ferdinand  Cohrs.  ) 

Biblioqrapht:  P.  J.  Rehtmeyer,  Braunachvpeig  Kirchen- 
Hiatorie,  iv.  417  sqq.,  472  sqq.,  Brunswick,  1716;  G. 
Arnold,  Kitchen^  und  Ketaer-Hiatorie,  iii.  217  sqq.,  Frank- 
fort, 1729;  W.  Beste.  in  ZHT,  1844.  pp.  122. 
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ENGELHARDT,  en"gel"h(lrt',  GUSTAV  MORITZ 
KONSTANTIN  VON:  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at 
Dorpat  July  8,  1828;  d.  there  Dec.  6,  1881.  His 
education  was  begun  in  Werro,  a  small  town  in 
Livonia,  in  a  private  institution,  where  he  was 
influenced  by  a  teacher  educated  in  the  faith  of 
Hermhut.  From  1846  to  1849  he  studied  theology 
in  Dorpat,  where  he  came  under  the  instruction  of 
Philippi.  In  1850  he  continued  his  studies  in 
Erlangen  under  Hofmann  in  whom  he  found  a  man 
endowed  with  the  historic  spirit, 
Life.  developing  the  course  of  salvation 
in  its  historical  growth.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1851  he  studied  at  Bonn,  and  in  1858  he 
became  professor  of  church  history  in  Dorpat,  in 
which  position  he  became  one  of  the  most  effective 
teachers  of  the  Chureh  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  impression  which  he  produced  rested  both 
upon  his  personality,  and  upon  his  ability  to  sym- 
pathize  with  the  needs  and  struggles  of  youth. 
He  did  not  merely  impart  knowledge,  he  educated 
theological  students  for  their  practical  office  as 
well  as  for  their  academic  calling. 

Engelhardt's  eminence  showed  itself  especially 
in  the  science  of  apologetics  to  which  he  was  led 
in  1858  by  his  study  of  N&gelsbach's  books  on  the 
Homeric  and  post-Homeric  theology.  The  essence 
of  paganism  lay  for  him  in  its  dualistic  view  of  the 
world,  and  he  considered  it  the  task  of  apologetics 
to  investigate  and  discuss  critically  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  every  system  of  natural  religion. 
Christian  apologetics,  according  to  him,  is  successful 
in  the  degree  in  which  the  uniqueness  of  Christi- 
anity is  shown  over  against  the  common  qualities 
of  all  other  modes  of  thought;  in  the 
Engelhardt  next  place,  the  inner  consistency  of 
as  an  Christianity  over  against  the  contra- 
Apologist.  dictions  and  indefensibleness  of  all 
other  systems  should  be  expounded; 
and  finally  the  universality  of  Christianity  should 
be  brought  out  by  showing  that  the  religious  and 
ethical  ideals  of  the  non-Christian  world  are  real- 
ized in  Christianity.  Engelhardt's  conception  of 
apologetics  led  him  to  measure  faith  with  faith, 
since  every  non-Christian  mode  of  thought  in- 
cludes within  itself  a  system  of  faith  which  agrees 
in  its  essential  points  with  the  others.  Every 
departure  from  genuine  Christianity,  he  thought, 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  pagan 
thoughts.  Such  pagan  elements  Engelhardt  found, 
for  instance,  in  Romanism.  The  knowledge  of 
grace  as  the  merciful  love  of  God  toward  the  sinner 
he  considered  the  fundamental  principle  of  Luther- 
anism,  while  the  fundamental  conception  of  the 
spiritual  and  imperishable  substance  of  God  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  leads,  according 
to  him,  to  all  errors  of  Romanism.  [The  contrast 
intended  seems  to  be  between  the  p>ersonal  and 
somewhat  anthropomorphic  conception  of  God  and 
the  metaphysical  conception  of  him  as  the  abso- 
lute being,  which  latter  tended  to  discourage  men 
from  seeking  direct  communion  with  him  and  to 
foster  Mariolatry,  saint-worship,  and  the  like. 

A.  H.  N.] 

The  opposition  of  an  ethical  to  a  metaphysical 
conception  of  God  shows  Engelhardt's  point  of 


contact  with  Ritschl's  views,  and  he  was  indeed 
greatly  influenced  by  Ritschl's  works,  especially 
after  the  second  edition  of  the  latter's 
HisRela-   AUkatholische    Kirche    (1857).    Here 
tions  with   he     found     his     strongest     weapons 
Ritschlian-  against  Baur's  representation  of  primi- 
ism.         tive   Christianity;     for    Ritschl    held 
that  old  catholic  Christismity  in  its 
departure  from  the  fundamental  views  of  Paul  had 
not  proceeded  from  a  compromise  between  Judaic 
and    pagan  Christianity,  but  from  a  degenerate 
Paulinism  which  proceeded  from  an  inadequate 
comprehension  by  pagan  Christians  of  the   Old- 
Testament  basis  of  Pauline  doctrine.     Engelhardt 
has  been  mistakenly  considered  dogmatically  de- 
pendent upon  Ritschl.    The  two  had  indeed  many 
points  in  common;    but  Engelhardt  felt  the  lack 
in  Ritschl's  system  of  a  full  acknowledgment  of 
sin  and  a  corresponding  holiness  of  God  reacting 
against  it,  and  of  the  necessity  of  blotting  out  the 
guilt  contracted  by  this  sin,  as  well  as  of  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  God's  salvation  and 
of  Christianity  in  particular  as  being  a  supernatural 
religion  in  the  exclusive  sense. 

Engelhardt's  activities  included  an  interest  in 
the  religious  instruction  in  secondary  schools,  and 
he  wrote  a  treatise  on  its  problems.  He  gave  in- 
struction in  schools  for  girls,  and  on  Sunday  after- 
noons taught  the  children  in  a  charitable  institu- 
tion. He  also  delivered  public  lectures,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  preachers  of  his  day. 
He  was  president  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  of 
the  university  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Synod 
of  Livonia  and  in  the  annual  pastoral  conferences 
which  met  at  Dorpat. 

Of  his  literary  works  may  be  mentioned  Der  Senf- 
komglaube  nach  den  Evangelien  dargestelU  (Dorpat, 
1861);  Die  Bergpredigt  nach  MaUhdiL8, 
Works,    eine   Studie    zur    biblischen    Geachichte 
( 1 864 ) ;  Schenkel  und  Strauss  f  zwei  Zeugen 
der  Wahrheit  (1864).  His  studies  in  apologetics  occa- 
sioned several  essays  which  appeared  in  the  Dorpater 
Zeitechrift  filr  Theologie  und  Kirche  and  the  indepen- 
dent publication  Celsus  oder  die  dlteste  Kritik  biblischer 
Geschichte  und  chrisUicher  Lehre  vom  Standpunkt  des 
Heidentuma  (1869).    An  important  work  in  connec- 
tion with  his  studies  of  primitive  Christianity  is  Das 
Christentum  Justine  des  Mdrtyrers,  eine  dogmenhistofr- 
ische  Untersuchung  aber  die  Anfdnge  des  katholischen 
Christentums  (Erlangen,  1878). 

(N.  BONWETBCH.) 

Diblioorapht:  Zur  Brinnerung  an  MoriU  von  Engelhardlt 
Dorpat,  1881;  MiUeilungw%  und  Naehrichi  fUr  die  evanr 
gdiache  Kirche  in  Ruaeland,  1882.  pp.  137  sqq..  1883,  pp. 
209  sqq.;  A.  von  Oettinjicer,  M.  von  EnifelhardVe  ehrie^ 
lichrtheologiedier  Bntvndcelunoeoano,  Dorpat,  1883. 

ENGELHARDT,  JOHANN  GEORG  VEIT:  Ger- 
man theologian  and  church  historian;  b.  at  Neu- 
stadt-an-der-Aisch  (20  m.  n.n.e.  of  Anspach) 
Nov.  12,  1791;  d.  at  Erlangen  Sept.  13,  1855.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  town,  in  Baireuth,  and 
at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  and  became  deacon 
at  the  Altst&dter  Kirche  and  professor  at  the  gym- 
nasium in  1817.  Three  years  later  he  entered  the 
faculty  of  the  university  as  privat-docent,  was  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  theology  in  1821  and 
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full  professor  in  the  following  year,  holding  this 
position  until  his  death.  From  1845  to  1848  he 
represented  his  university  in  the  House  of  Deputies. 
Engelhardt's  early  plan  of  preparing  a  history  of 
mystical  theology  was  never  carried  out,  although 
he  made  thorough  preliminary  studies  of  Plotinus, 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  Richard  of  St. 
Victor.  He  also  devoted  himself  to  Iremeus, 
TertuUian,  the  entire  field  of  patristics,  and  to 
ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  history.  In  addition 
to  numerous  programs  and  studies  in  the  ZHT, 
his  principal  works  were  as  follows:    DisaertaHo  de 


Dionysio  plotinizante  (Erlangen,  1820);  Die  angeb- 
lichen  Schriften  des  Areopagiten  Dionyaiua  (2  parts, 
1823);  LeitfademuVorlesungenHber  Patristik  (1823); 
KirchengesckichUiche  Abhandlungen  (1832);  Hand" 
bitch  der  KirchengeachichU  (4  vols.,  1833-34);  Richard 
von  St.  Viktor  und  Johann  Ruyshroek  (1838)*,  Attsleg* 
ung  des  spekulativen  TeHs  des  Evangeliums  Johannia 
durch  einen  detUachen  myatiachen  Theclogen  dea  vier- 
zehnten  Jahrhundertay  aua  einer  deutschen  Handachrijt 
der  kdniglichen  Bibliothek  in  Munchen  (Neustadt-an- 
der-Aisch,  1839)  \9JidDogmengeachichte  (2  vols.,  1839). 

(J.  J.  HERZOOf.) 
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The  Church  of  England,  the  national  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  product  of  the  Protestant  Reformation;  and  from 
this  point  of  view  its  history  is  held  to  begin  with 
the  refusal  of  Henry  VIII.  to  own  further  allegiance 
to  the  pope,  and  the  resultant  declaration  that  the 
king  was  the  head  of  the  Church  in  his  dominions. 
In  theology  it  is  in  general  harmony  with  Protes- 
tantism, but  in  government  it  claims  to  have  re- 
tained in  unbroken  succession  from  the  Apostles, 
and  hence  from  Christ  himself,  the  three  major 
orders  of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon.  In  ritual  and 
worship  it  maintains  a  uniform  order  of  church  serv- 
ice, parts  of  which  are  derived  inmiediately  from  an- 
cient and  medieval  rituals.  It  occupies  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  Latin  communion  and  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation.  Many  Anglican  wri- 
ters regard  the  Reformation  as  merely  an  incident 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  did 
not  interrupt  its  historic  continuity,  which  is  held 
to  date  from  Augustine,  and  even  from  the  old 
Celtic  Church.  A  considerable  number,  particu- 
larly in  the  High-church  party,  look  upon  the  Ref- 
ormation as  a  serious  mistake,  if  not  as  a  crime. 

I.  Pre-Reformation    Period:    The    first    reliable 
information  regarding  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity into  Britain  comes  from  Ter- 
I.  British  tullian,  who,  early  in  the  third  century, 
and  Saxon  wrote  {Adv.  Jvd.,  vii.;  ANF,  iii.  158) 
Periods,     that  Christianity  had  penetrated  into 
regions  of  Britain  inaccessible  to  the 
Romans.    The  history  of  the  British  Church  was 
thenceforth  that  of  early  Christianity  everywhere.  It 
furnished  victims  to  persecution,  one  of  whom,  Alban 
of  Verulam  (q.v.),  was  early  canonized;  it  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  councils,  for  example,  that  of  Aries 
(314);   and  it  produced  the  heretic  Pelagius  (q.v.; 
for  this  entire  period  see  Celtic  Church).    The 
Saxon  period  dates  from  the  arrival,  in  597,  of  the 
monk  Augustine,   who  had  been  despatched   by 
Gregory  I.  (see   Anqlo-Saxons,    Conversion  of 
the;  and  Adgustinb,  Saint,  op  Canterbury).    As 
archbishop   of   Canterbury    Augustine  came    into 
conflict  with  the  bishops  of  the  old  British,  or  Celtic, 
Church;   but  the  Roman  type  of  Christianity  pre- 


vailed over  the  Celtic,  and  crowded  it  out.  The 
differences  concerned  the  date  of  Easter,  the  mode 
of  the  tonsure,  and  allegiance  to  Rome,  the  Britons 
being  determined  to  remain  independent  of  the 
Roman  rule.  Augustine  called  the  British  bishops 
to  a  colloquy  on  the  Severn,  but  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority  and  Augustine  invoked 
and  predicted  judgment  upon  them.  Christianity 
spread  rapidly  in  southern  England,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  Northumbria  by  Paulinus,  and  made 
the  permanent  religion  by  the  labors  of  St.  Aidan 
of  Ireland.  Under  Theodore  of  Tarsus  (conse- 
crated archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  668)  the 
English  episcopate  was  more  fully  organized,  and 
the  dioceses  were  grouped  around  Canterbury  as 
the  central  and  superior  see.  Theodore  held  synods 
and  treated  the  British  Christians  in  a  high-handed 
way.  During  this  period  monasteries  were  founded ; 
and  here  and  there  a  solitary  form,  like  C»d- 
mon,  the  monk  of  Whitby;  or  Bede,  "  the  father 
of  learning '';  or  Alcuin  the  scholar,  called  to  the 
Court  of  Charlemagne;  or  Alfred,  the  (Christian 
king  and  patron  of  letters,  stands  out  prominently. 
The  Danish  invaders  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies interrupted  the  services,  and  devastated  the 
property  of  churches  and  monastic  orders.  But 
the  judicious  wisdom  and  enlightened  zeal  of  Dun- 
stan  (959-988),  the  first  of  many  English  eccle- 
siastical statesmen,  repaired  their  ravages  and 
effected  a  severer  discipline  and  a  more  compact 
organization  of  the  clergy.  He  guided  the  State 
during  the  nine  years'  reign  of  the  invalid  Eldred. 
During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  papal  rule  won 
acknowledgment  in  increasing  measure.  Mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  went  to  Rome,  and  Peter's 
pence  was  paid  to  the  Roman  treasury.  Under 
the  later  Saxon  kings  the  Church  sank  into  igno- 
rance and  corruption.  There  were  no  synods;  the 
priests  were  married  or  lived  in  concubinage;  and 
simony  was  freely  practised. 

The  Norman  period  dates  from  the  conquest  of 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066  under 
a  banner  blessed  by  Alexander  II.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  complete  vassalage  into  which  the 
Church  went  to  the  papal  see,  the  subjection  of 
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the   State   to    ecclesiastical   domination,   and  the 
growing  corruption  of  the  clergy.     But  the  State 

in  turn  struggled  to  emancipate  itself 

2,  The      from  ecclesiastical  fetters  by  legisla- 

Norman     tion,  and  the  people  to  rid  themselves 

Period*      of  clerical  incompetency  and  scandal 

by  a  reform  in  the  life  and  doctrine  of 
the  Church.  William  the  Conqueror  removed  all 
the  Saxon  bishops  except  Wulfstan  of  Worcester 
and  replaced  them  with  Norman  prelates.  He 
practically  chose  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  him- 
self, and  insisted  upon  the  right  of  investiture  as 
his  royal  prerogative.  He  withstood  the  claims 
of  Gregory  VHI.  to  rights  over'England  as  his  fief. 
Lanfranc  (q.v.),  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1070- 
10S9\  secured  the  institution  of  special  ecclesiastical 
courts,  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  cases  were  tried. 
After  Lanfranc,  archbishop  after  archbishop  con- 
tended with  royalty,  now  for  the  superior  rights  of 
the  Church  and  papal  investiture,  now  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Lanfranc 's  successor 
Anselm  (q.v.;  1093-1109),  appointed  by  William 
Rufus,  fought  the  battle  of  investiture  and  went 
into  exile  rather  than  receive  it  from  the  king. 
Under  his  primacy  the  canons  against  clerical 
marriage  and  concubinage  (1102,  1107,  1108)  were 
renewed  by  synodal  action,  but  Eadmer  reports 
that  *'  almost  the  greater  and  the  better  part  of 
the  English  clergy  "  were  the  sons  of  priests.  The 
next  great  archbishop  Thomas  Becket  (q.v.;  1162- 
1170),  contended  with  Henry  II.,  who  sought  to 
reform  the  abuses  growing  out  of  clerical  exemp- 
tion from  civil  jurisdiction.  Becket's  attitude 
called  forth  the  famous  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
in  1164,  which  forbade  papal  briefs  to  be  received 
in  England  without  the  royal  consent,  or  prelates 
to  go  to  Rome  without  the  same  consent.  Though 
Becket  was  murdered,  victory  did  not  rest  with 
the  king.  It  remained  for  the  State  as  a  national 
body  to  come  into  subjection  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power  of  Rome.  This  was  accomplished  during 
the  reign  of  John  (see  Langton,  Stephen;  and 
Innocent  III.). 

A  new  era  seemed  to  have  dawned  with  the 
earnest   and   plain   preaching   of   the    Dominican 

(1221)  and  Franciscan  friars   (1224); 

3.  Pre-Ref-  but,   becoming  fat  with  lands,   they 

onnation    lost  their  hold  on  the  popular  mind. 

Resistance  Here  and  there  a  great  bishop,  like 

to  Rome.    Grosseteste  (q.v.;    1235-53),  lifted  up 

his  voice  against  the  corruption  of  the 
clergy,  dared  to  resist  the  pope's  assumption  to 
force  appointments  within  his  diocese,  and  insisted 
upon  the  authority  and  preaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  great  English  chronicler  Matthew 
Paris,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
voices  the  protest  of  the  people  against  the  mone- 
tary exactions  of  the  pope  and  his  agents.  The 
State  was  not  completely  paralyzed,  but  souglit 
to  meet  ecclesiastical  domination  and  abuses  with 
remedial  legislation.  Two  great  acts  stand  out  as 
protests  against  them.  The  statute  of  mortmain 
(1279)  forbade  the  alienation  of  lands  to  religious 
corporations  in  such  wise  as  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation,  while  the  statutes  of  prsemunire  and 
provisors  (1351,  1391,  etc.)  made  a  royal  license 


necessary  to  the  validity  of  papal  appointments 
and  bulls  within  the  realm.  [The  statute  of  proB- 
munire  forbade  resort  to  foreign  tribunals  (the 
curia  included)  for  the  adjudication  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal causes  without  express  permission  from  the 
crown.  The  statute  of  provisors  was  aimed  against 
the  reservation  by  the  pope  for  himself  or  his  fa- 
vorites of  English  benefices,  with  the  collection  of 
the  revenues  without  equivalent  service.  In  case 
endowed  positions  were  kept  vacant  with  such 
intent,  the  revenues  were  to  go  into  the  royal 
exchequer.  A.  H.  N.]  Neither  of  these  acts  ac- 
complished much  at  the  time,  but  the  latter  was 
used  effectively  by  Henry  VIII.  In  1366,  a  parlia- 
ment of  Edward  III.  definitely  refused  to  pay  the 
annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks  promised  by 
John  to  the  apostolic  see.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury loud  protests  began  to  be  heard  from  the 
people  and  the  clergy.  John  Wyclif  (q.v.;  1324- 
1384),  '*  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation," 
translated  the  Scriptures  and  asserted  the  rights 
of  the  State  and  the  individual  conscience.  He 
published  in  1381  twelve  theses  against  transub- 
stantiation,  and  declared  that  the  Lord  was  in  the 
sacrament  as  a  king  is  in  his  realm.  He  insisted 
upon  the  practise  of  preaching,  denounced  the 
idleness  and  ignorance  of  the  monks,  defined  the 
Church  as  "  the  organization  of  the  elect,"  and 
called  upon  the  pope  to  give  up  his  pride  and  wealth. 
William  Longland,  without  Erasmus'  scholarship, 
but  in  a  more  popular  and  earnest  vein  than  he, 
ridiculed  the  friars  in  rimes.  The  I^llards  (q.v.) 
were  so  numerous  that,  according  to  the  chronicler 
Knighton,  every  other  person  on  the  road  was  one. 
But  the  energetic  opposition  of  Church  and  State 
was  effective  in  silencing  them  or  inducing  them  to 
recant.  The  statute  "  for  burning  heretics  "  was 
enacted  in  1401.  By  the  order  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  (1415),  Wyclif 's  ashes  were  disinterred 
and  scattered  in  the  Swift.  The  Church  slumbered 
on  for  more  than  a  century  longer,  but  the  great 
movement  finally  came,  out  of  which  Christianity 
in  England,  again  crystallized  in  a  distinctly  nationsd 
Church  of  England,  started  forward  on  a  career  of 
renewed  life  and  achievement. 

n.  History  From  the  Reformation:    The  same 
general  principle  of  protest  against  ecclesiastical 

corruption  was  involved  in  the  Refor- 

I.  Henry  mation    movement   in    England    that 

VnL       inspired     the     Reformation     on    the 

Continent.  Nevertheless,  the  move- 
ment in  England  had  its  own  salient  and  distin- 
guishing features,  preserving  in  unbroken  conti- 
nuity the  ecclesiastical  orders  and  succession  of  the 
catholic  Church.  Circumstances  had  been  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  Reformation  in  England. 
The  signs  of  the  times  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  indicated  a  mighty  movement  of 
men's  minds  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent, 
as  shown  by  the  revival  of  classical  learning  with 
buch  names  as  Erasmus,  Colet,  and  Thomas  More, 
the  bold  satires  upon  clerical  abuses,  the  independ- 
ence of  thought  ns  shown  in  Erasmus'  appeal  to 
the  Greek  N«w  Testament  in  the  preface  of  his 
edition  (Basel,  1516),  and  Morels  dreams  of  im- 
provement in  Church  and  State  in  his   Utopia, 
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Open  revolt  was  declared  in  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Tyndale  (1526)  and  its  circu- 
lation, in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  disapproval.  Lu- 
ther's words  from  across  the  sea,  declaring  papal 
domination  to  be  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the 
Church  (1520)  found  an  eager  audience  in  England, 
nor  could  the  public  burning  of  his  tracts  by  Wolsey 
(1521)  check  the  growing  movement  against  Ro- 
man Catholic  rule.  Henry  VIII.,  the  "  defender  of 
the  faith,"  was  then  a  loyal  son  of  Rome  and  set 
himself  against  reform  in  doctrine  or  in  ritual. 
The  aid  which  his  attitude  came  to  give  to  the 
Reformation  was  brought  about  with  no  deliberate 
intention  on  his  part.  The  open  rupture  between 
Rome  and  England,  which  might  not  inconceiv- 
ably have  come  to  pass  in  any  case,  was  actually 
forced,  not  as  the  protest  of  religious  principles 
against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  but  as  a  political 
expedient  to  which  Henry  VIII.  resorted  to  ao- 
complish  and  to  justify  his  divorce  from  Catherine 
of  Aragon  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  In 
1531  Henry  charged  the  clergy  with  a  violation  of 
the  statute  of  prsemimire  for  being  accomplices 
with  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  had  exercised  the  funo- 
tions  of  a  legate  without  the  royal  consent.  The 
two  convocations  compounded  by  the  payment  of 
£118,000;  but  the  king,  not  satisfied  with  this 
evidence  of  a  submissive  temper,  demanded  that 
he  should  be  recognized  as  "  chief  protector,  the 
only  supreme  lord  and  head  of  the  Church  and  clergy 
in  England."  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
accepted  the  title,  but  added  the  limiting  clause: 
"  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow."  In  1533 
a  parliamentary  statute  forbade  all  ecclesiastical 
appeals  beyond  the  kingdom.  The  year  following, 
impelled  by  the  pope's  command  to  take  back 
Catherine,  Henry  secured  the  passage  of  the  Act 
of  Supremacy,  which  made  all  papal  appointments 
within  the  realm  illegal,  and  vested  unlimited 
authority  in  the  crown  to  reform  and  redress  eccle- 
siastical abuses.  The  English  Church  was  thus 
severed  from  the  papal  communion  and  became  an 
independent  body.  It  was  not  long  before  the  king, 
in  1536-39,  made  a  bold  use  of  his  new  authority 
by  abolishing  the  monastic  establishments  and 
confiscating  their  wealth,  amounting  to  £38,000,000. 
In  Thomas  Cranmer  (q.v.),  who  had  helped  him  in 
his  efforts  to  divorce  Catherine,  Henry  found  an 
able  primate.  He  was  a  strong  friend  of  the  new 
views,  married  to  a  Lutheran  wife,  and  in  his 
earlier  life  was  strongly  Lutheran  in  doctrine. 
The  king,  however,  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with 
the  Continental  Reformation.  He  attacked  Luther 
in  a  tract  on  the  seven  sacraments,  and  Luther's 
rude  reply  confirmed  Henry's  mind  against  the 
Reformation.  The  articles  adopted  by  Convoca^ 
tion  in  1536  retained  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence,  the  use  of  images,  prayers  to  saints, 
purgatory,  and  auricular  confession,  and  only 
divested  these  practises  of  some  gross  superstitions. 
The  king  seemed  to  take  higher  ground  when  he 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures known  as  the  Great  Bible  (1539).  But  all 
hopes  of  a  thorough  doctrinal  reformation  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  six  so-called 
"  Bloody  Articles  "  of  1539  denounced  all  denial  of 


transubstantiation  as  heresy,  and  declared  strongly 
in  favor  of  auricular  confession,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  sacrif  ce  of  private  masses.  The  pun- 
ishment for  denying  transubstantiation  was  burning. 
Under  Edward  VI.  (1548-53),  the  doctrinal  ref- 
ormation was  accomplished.    The  six  articles  w^ere 

repealed,  and  sympathy  with  the  Con- 

2.  Edward  tinental  Reformers  was  shown  in  the 

VI.  and     call  of  Butzer  and  Fagius  to  Cam- 

Maiy.       bridge,    and    of    Peter    Martyr    and 

Ochino  to  Oxford.  A  Prayer-Book 
was  issued  in  1549,  the  Forty-Two  Articles  were 
drawn  up  in  1552.  They  declared  that  "  the 
Church  of  Rome  hath  erred  not  only  in  its  living 
and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of 
faith  "  (xix.);  expressly  denied  transubstantiation; 
permitted  the  marriage  of  the  clergy-  discontinued 
auricular  confession;  and  approved  of  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds.  With  their  adoption  the 
formative  period  of  the  Church  of  England  closes. 
The  reign  of  Mary  (1553-58),  a  firm  adherent  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  checked  the  Reforma- 
tion for  the  moment,  but  did  not  crush  it,  though 
a  determined  effort  was  made  to  restore  papal 
control  over  the  English  Church,  the  intolerance 
of  the  age  being  freely  employed.  Hooper,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley,  and  Cranmer  were  brought  to  the 
stake,  and  many  refugees  fled  to  Basel  and  Geneva; 
but  these  persecutions,  which  were  attributed 
largely  to  Spanish  influence,  Mary  being  married 
to  Philip  II.,  only  awakened  dogged  resistance. 
The  number  of  certified  executions  for  religious 
reasons  during  her  reign  was  286,  of  which  forty-six 
were  of  women. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  restored  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  of  England,  which,  in  spite 

of  occasional  resistance  from  within  and 
3.  Elizabeth,  papal  exposition  from  without  (1570), 

became  the  permanent  religious  home 
of  the  large  majority  in  the  land,  and  was  firmly 
established  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  1588.  Two  periods  stand  out  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  under  Elizabeth.  In  the  early  part  of 
her  reign  the  separation  of  the  National  Church 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  see  was  completed,  and 
in  the  latter  part  the  conflict  between  Anglicanism 
and  Puritanism  deepened  and  resulted  in  tha  vic- 
tory of  the  Anglican  school.  The  queen  was  no 
zealous  reformer,  but  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  with  the  keen  sagacity  of  a  statesmanship 
which  placed  national  unity  and  the  peace  of  the 
realm  above  every  other  consideration.  In  the 
first  year  of  her  reign  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was 
renewed  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (q.v.)  was 
passed.  By  the  former  all  allegiance  to  foreign 
princes  or  prelates  was  forbidden;  by  the  latter 
the  use  of  the  Hturgy  was  enforced.  The  royal 
title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church  "  was  retained,  with  the  slight  alter- 
ation of  "  Head  "  to  "  Governor  ";  but  the  depre- 
cation was  struck  out  of  the  Litany  which  read, 
"  From  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all 
his  detestable  enormities,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 
The  queen  retained,  against  the  prot^t  of  bishops, 
an  altar,  crucifix,  and  lighted  candles  in  her  own 
chapel,  disapproved  of  the  marriage  of  the  cleigy, 
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interrupted  the  preacher  who  spoke  disparagingly 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  imperiously  forced  her 
wishes  upon  unwilling  prelates.  But  in  spite  of 
seeming  to  approximate  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
points  of  ritual,  Elizabeth  did  not  interfere  by  any 
public  measures  with  the  results  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Edward  VI.  The  reduction  of  the  Forty- 
two  Articles  to  thirty-nine  (1563),  the  form  which 
they  have  ever  since  retained,  did  not  impair  their 
Protestant  character. 

The  independence  of  the  National  Church  being 
thus  permanently  settled,  it  remained  only  to  settle 
disputes  within  her  own  pale.  The  great  question 
was  whether  Piu-itanism  should  be  tolerated.  This 
was  a  question  not  of  doctrine,  for  the  prevailing 
doctrinal  views  were  Calvinistic,  and 
4.  Struggle  Elizabeth's   bishops,    almost   without 

Between  exception,  were  Qdvinists.  It  was 
Anglican-   a   question    of    ecclesiastical    polity, 

ism  and  ritual,  and  vestments.  Many  of  the 
Puritanism,  refugees  who  had  fled  to  the  Continent 
in  Mary's  reign  returned  strongly  prej- 
udiced against  an  elaborate  ritual,  and  in  favor  of 
the  Genevan  form  of  government.  Thomas  Cart- 
wright  (q.v.),  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge,  was  the  ablest  exponent  of  these  views 
(1570).  There  was  no  uniformity  practised  in  the 
conduct  of  public  services  and  the  dress  of  the 
clergy.  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  had 
died  at  the  stake  in  1555,  for  a  long  time  refused 
to  be  consecrated  from  conscientious  scruples 
against  the  usual  episcopal  robes,  and  Bishop  Jewel 
pronounced  the  clerical  garb  a  stage  dress  and  a 
"  relic  of  the  Amorites."  It  is  noteworthy  that 
two  of  Elizabeth's  archbishops,  Matthew  Parker 
and  Eklmund  Grindal  (qq.v.),  were  averse  to  enfor- 
cing unifoimity  in  these  matters.  The  latter,  with 
Bishops  Parkhurst  and  Ponet,  not  only  would 
have  allowed  a  coordinate  authority  to  the  presby- 
terian  system  of  Geneva,  but  would  have  gone 
even  farther.  Grindal  incurred  suspension  from  his 
office  as  primate  by  disobeying  the  queen's  com- 
mand to  suppress  the  Puritan  "  prophesyings,"  or 
informal  religious  harangues.  By  a  royal  procla- 
mation these  were  suppressed,  and  a  royal  proc- 
lamation had  already  required  the  use  of  clerical 
vestments.  It  thus  was  decided  that  no  imre- 
stricted  license  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship 
and  clerical  dress  was  to  be  tolerated.  These  acts 
made  many  of  the  Puritan  clergy  see  fit  to  resign 
their  benefices.  In  Grindai's  successor,  John  Whit- 
gift  (q.v.),  Elizabeth  had  a  prelate  to  her  hand. 
The  breach  between  the  two  parties  became  wider; 
and  if  the  Church,  on  her  part,  refused  to  counte- 
nance any  dissidence,  the  Piuitans,  on  their  part, 
became  coarse,  as  in  the  so-called  Marprelate 
controversy  (1588),  when  they  issued  scurrilous 
libels  against  the  queen  and  bishops  (see  Mar- 
prelate  Tracts).  The  controversy  was  closed  in 
1593  by  an  act  of  Parliament  which  made  Puritan- 
ism an  offense  against  the  statute  law.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  some  Puritans  were 
put  to  death  and  others  took  refuge  in  Holland, 
and  later  in  America.    See  Puritans,  Puritanism. 

The  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  marked 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  Church  of  England  in 


spite  of  a  temporary  triumph  of  Puritanism,  and 
by  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
appointment  of  episcopacy,  the  first 
5.  Triumph  indications  of  which  showed  them- 
of  High-  selves  in  the  Puritan  controversies  of 
church  the  Elizabethan  period,  with  a  con- 
Principles  sequent  uncompromising  resistance 
Under  to  all  dissent  in  ritual  and  doctrines, 
Stuarts,  culminating  in  the  repressive  legisla- 
tion of  Charles  II.  Under  James  I. 
(1603-25),  who  came  from  Scotland  to  England 
with  a*  cordial  hatred  of  Presbyterianism,  the 
Puritan  party  was  completely  humiliated.  All 
the  Puritan  hopes  expressed  in  the  famous  Mille- 
nary Petition,  signed  by  eight  hundred  clergy- 
men, and  asking  for  the  removal  of  ''  superstitious 
usages  "  from  the  Prayer-Book,  etc.,  were  doomed 
to  disappointment;  although  James  won  the 
approval  of  Churchmen  and  dissenters  alike  by 
the  preparation,  under  his  auspices,  of  the  au- 
thorized version  of  the  English  Bible  which  ap- 
peared in  1611  (see  Hampton  CJourt  Confer- 
ence). James  retained  relations  with  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent,  and  sent  five  commis- 
sioners to  represent  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  with  instructions  to  "  favor  no 
innovations  in  doctrine,  and  to  conform  to  the  con- 
fessions of  the  neighboring  Reformed  churches." 
But  full  sympathy  with  the  Continental  churches 
was  hereafter  impracticable,  and  recognition  of 
their  orders  (as  was  the  case  under  Elizabeth) 
impossible,  by  the  High-church  views  of  episcopacy 
which  were  spreading,  and  which,  under  Charles  I. 
(1625-49)  and  Archbishop  Laud  (q.v.;  1633-45), 
assumed  an  extreme  form.  The  latter  taught  that 
episcopacy  was  not  only  necessary  to  the  well- 
being,  but  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church.  His  administration  revived,  to  the  Low- 
church  and  Piuitan  mind,  the  ritual  of  Rome,  and 
displayed  so  much  sympathy  with  it  that  he  was 
said  to  have  been  offered  a  cardinal's  hat.  Abbot, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1611-35),  was  a  strict 
Calvinist,  but  he  could  not  check  the  growth  of 
the  Arminian  views  advocated  by  Laud,  whose 
fidelity  to  his  principles  brought  him  to  the  block 
in  1645.  He  and  Charles  I.  have  since  been  re- 
garded as  martyrs  by  a  school  of  Anglicans  who 
reprobate  everything  that  savors  of  Puritanism  as 
contrary  to  the  Church  and  to  God.  Since  his  day 
a  large  liberty  of  opinion  has  been  allowed  and 
practised  in  the  Church  of  England  on  the  question 
of  ritual  and  episcopacy;  the  High-church  views  of 
Laud,  and  the  Low-church  views  of  Parker  and 
Grindal,  both  having  their  representatives. 

During    the    C!ommonwealth,    the    Established 
Clhurch  was,  in  fact,  a  religio  illicita,  an  act  of  Par- 
liament having  abolished  episcopacy, 
6.  The  Com-  and  discontinued  the  use  of  the  Lit- 
monwealth,  urgy    (Sept.    10,   1642).     Puritanism 
the  Resto-  triumphed  for  a  time,  and  the  West- 
ration,  the  minster  Assembly  (q.v.)  in  1643  es- 
House  of    tablished    a    Presbyterian    kingdom; 
Hanover,    but  in  spite  of  the  strong  theological 
intellects  which  supported  it,  and  in 
spite  of  the  massive  will  of  Cromwell,  who  was  not 
a  Presbyterian,  but  an  Independent,  Puritanism 
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was  a  failure  in  England.  The  accession  of  Charles 
II.  (1660)  restored  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
national  position  which  it  has  ever  since  held. 
Stem  measures  against  the  Puritans  soon  followed. 
By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (q.v.)  of  1662,  the  use 
of  the  Prayer-Book  was  rigidly  enforced;  and  two 
thousand  English  clergymen,  among  them  some  of 
the  most  scholarly  and  pious  divines  of  the  time 
(such  as  Baxter  and  Howe),  were  deprived  of  their 
benefices.  These  penalties  for  dissent  were  in- 
creased by  the  Five-Mile  Act  (q.v.)  of  1665,  while 
the  Test  Act  (q.v.)  of  1673,  by  exchiding  all  Puri- 
tans from  office,  marked  the  culmination  of  legis- 
lation against  dissenters.  Charles  II.  died,  it  is 
commonly  held,  a  Roman  CathoUc,  and  his  brother, 
James  II.,  lived  as  one;  but  the  nation  was  against 
him,  and  his  efTorts  to  restore  confidence  and  tol- 
eration for  the  Roman  Church  failed.  The  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary  in  1688  ushered  in  a  new 
epoch.  The  principle  that  the  Established  Church 
had  an  exclusive  right  to  existence  and  protection 
was  abrogated.  The  movement  in  favor  not  only 
of  toleration  but  of  absolute  freedom  of  worship 
and  poUtical  equality  without  reference  to  eccle- 
siastical connection  began  with  this  reign.  Put 
into  more  and  more  extensive  practise,  this  prin- 
ciple has  effected  the  abolition  of  most,  if  not  all, 
political  disabilities  on  accoxmt  of  religious  differ- 
ences. The  first  legislation  in  this  direction  was 
the  Act  of  Toleration  (q.v.)  of  1689  establishing 
freedom  of  worship.  The  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  (1828),  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
(1829)  and  Jews  (1858),  and  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  (1868). 

The  eighteenth  century  was  characterized  by  a 
wide-spread  religious  apathy  and  worldliness  among 
the  clergy,  and  witnessed  the  culmi- 
7.  Deism,  nation  of  Deism,  which  identified 
Rise  of  Christian  revelation  with  natural  re- 
Methodism,  ligion,  and  excluded  from  Christianity, 
as  ungenuine  and  false,  all  that  was 
not  contained  in  the  latter  (see  Deism).  But  the 
influence  of  Deism  was  more  than  coimteracted  by 
the  Evangelical  spirit  and  activity  of  Whitefield 
and  the  Wesleys,  graduates  of  Oxford,  which  worked 
with  irresistible  power  upon  the  masses,  and  aroused 
the  clergy  out  of  their  indifference  to  a  new  sense 
of  their  spiritual  obligations.  John  Wesley  (q.v.; 
1702-91),  the  founder  of  the  movement,  a  man  of 
notable  power  of  organization  as  well  as  a  great 
preacher,  reached  the  masses  and  spoke  as  no  single 
individual  had  spoken  to  England  since  Wyclif. 
Charles  Wesley  (q.v.)  gave  the  English  people  some 
of  its  best  hymns.  Whitefield  (q.v.)  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England  made  the  reputation  of  the 
greatest  popular  preacher  England  had  produced. 
Against  his  will  John  Wesley  founded  a  new  church 
organization  (see  Methodists).  Fresh  hfe  sprang 
up  in  the  C^hurch  of  England  as  a  result  of  this 
revival  of  practical  religion.  The  so-called  Evan- 
gehcals,  including  some  of  the  most  famous  pastors, 
fervent  preachers,  devout  poets,  and  self-sacrificing 
philanthropists — ^men  like  Venn  and  Newton  and 
Cowper  and  Wilberforce — ^brought  a  warm  conse- 
cration to  their  work  and  vied  with  the  more  elo- 


quent and  equally  devoted  leaders  of  the  Methodist 
movement  in  spreading  the  truths  of  vital  religion. 
The  century  closed  with  an  intense  sympathy  for 
the  heathen  abroad  and  the  depraved  classes  at 
home.  Sunday  Schools  were  organized  by  the 
layman  Robert  Raikes  of  Gloucester  in  1780,  and 
in  1799  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  foimded, 
while  later  still  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  inaugurated  by 
Wilberforce. 

The  nineteenth  century  wa^s  characterized  by 
earnest  philanthropic  movements,  by  the  rise  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  which  profoundly 
8.  Later  influenced  the  Church  (see  Tractari- 
History.  anism),  and  by  the  close  affiliation 
with  the  Episcopal  churches  in  the 
United  States  and  the  English  colonies.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  xmited  Church- 
men and  dissenters  in  a  common  enterprise,  and 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  1846,  again  sought  to 
unify  them  in  spirit  and  prayer.  No  preceding 
period  was  distinguished  for  piety  at  once  more 
practical  and  more  Uberal.  However,  the  Church 
received  a  blow  which,  in  the  eyes  of  her  opponents, 
threatened  to  crush  her,  when  John  Henry  Newman, 
Henry  Edward  Manning,  Frederick  W.  Faber,  and 
other  men  of  eminence  among  both  the  clergy  and 
the  laity  became  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion.  A  far  different  school,  equally  devo- 
ted to  the  Church  of  England,  but  adhering  to 
Reformation  rather  than  to  Anglo-Catholic  tenets, 
included  such  men  as  the  Hares,  F.  D.  Biaurice, 
and  Archbishop  Whateley.  In  the  last  half  of  the 
century  Biblical  scholarship  was  carried  on  to  a 
high  point  by  such  men  as  Archbishop  Trench, 
Dean  Alford,  Bishops  Lightfoot  and  Westcott  of 
Durham,  Bishop  Ellicott,  Dean  Stanley,  and  Pro- 
fessors Hatch  and  Hort,  not  to  mention  the  hving. 
These  Biblical  studies  culminated  in  the  movement 
to  revise  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  (see 
Bible  Vebsionb,  B,  IV.,  §  7).  The  High-church 
party  lays  emphasis  upon  the  exclusive  right  of 
episcopacy  and  apostolic  succession,  and  main- 
tains an  advanced  ritual,  together  with  insistence 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Real  Presence  and  baptismal 
regeneration.  The  extreme  wing  has  reintroduced 
practises  abrogated  under  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
influence,  such  as  veneration  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, auricular  confession,  communion  in  one  kind 
for  the  laity,  and  the  establishment  of  monastic 
orders.  They  are  distinguished  for  the  elaborate 
and  reverent  character  of  their  services,  for  the 
frequent  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  which  is  held 
to  be  sacrificial,  and  for  their  great  zeal  and  devo- 
tion in  benevolent  church  work.  Occupying  oppo- 
site ground  is  the  Low-church  party,  which  holds 
strictly  to  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  (q.v.),  denies  episcopacy  to  be  of  the 
essence  of  the  Church,  and  denounces  so-called 
ritualistic  practises.  Between  these  two  schools  a 
third  has  grown  up  since  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy.  Its  combination  of  tolerant,  and 
sometimes  latitudinarian,  sympathies  with  loyalty 
to  the  Church  has  secured  for  it  the  name  of  the 
Broad-church  party.  Among  its  more  prominent 
representatives  have  been  Arnold^   Julius  Hare, 
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Biaurice,  Kingsley,  and  Stanley.  During  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy  the  vigorous  life  of  the  Church  was 
further  shown  by  the  restoration  of  cathedrals  and 
the  construction  of  churches,  in  the  creation  of  new 
episcopal  sees  at  home  and  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
Church  and  episcopate  in  the  colonies.  In  addition 
to  the  Parliamentary  acts  bearing  on  the  rights  of 
Churchmen  were  the  Compulsory  Church  Rate  Abo- 
lition Act  (1868)  relieving  dissenters  of  church  tax- 
ation, and  the  University  Test  Act  (1871)  throwing 
open  the  universities  to  all  irrespective  of  creed. 

m.  Theology,  Liturgy,  Clergy,  Government: 
The  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Ajiglican  Church 
are  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  (q.v.)  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  (see  Common  Prayer,  Book 
of).  To  these  may  be  added  the 
I.  Theology.  Catechism  and  the  two  Books  of 
Homilies  (see  Homiliarium)  issued 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Within  the  pale 
of  the  Church  the  most  divergent  views  have 
prevailed  concerning  its  doctrinal  status.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  has  been  represented  as  strongly 
Calvinistic,  both  in  respect  to  the  sacraments  and 
to  the  decrees;  on  the  other  hand,  theologians  such 
as  Newman  (before  his  conversion  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith),  Bishop  Forbes  of  Brechin,  and 
Pusey  hold  that  nothing  is  taught  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  which  can  not  be  harmonized  with 
the  Tridentine  decrees.  An  unprejudiced  study 
of  the  wording  of  the  Articles,  without  any  infer- 
ences from  what  is  left  unsaid,  shows  that  they 
teach  a  moderate  Calvinism,  and  are  in  all  essen- 
tials in  sympathy  with  the  Protestant  Reformation 
of  the  Continent.  The  sole  and  supreme  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  is  emphasized  (Art.  vi.),  as  is  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Art.  xi.  reading: 
*'  Wherefore,  that  we  are  justified  by  Faith  only,  is 
a  most  wholesome  Doctrine,"  etc.  Original  sin  is 
the  corruption  by  nature  of  every  descendant  of 
Adam  (Art.  ix.);  and  predestination  is  the  ever- 
lasting purpose  of  God  to  redeem  **  those  whom  he 
hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind  "  (Art.  xvii.). 
The  doctrines  of  purgatory,  celibacy,  etc.,  are 
specifically  denounced  (Arts,  xxii.,  xxxii.).  The 
teaching  concerning  the  Eucharist  is  plainly  against 
transubstantiation,  which,  in  Art.  xxviii.,  is  de- 
clared to  be  ''repugnant  to,  the  plain  words  of 
Scripture,"  the  *'  Body  of  Christ "  being  "  given, 
taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  Supper,  only  after  a  heav- 
enly and  spiritual  manner."  While  Art.  xxvii.  can 
scarcely  be  said  unreservedly  to  set  forth  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration,  the  case  is  different 
in  the  Office  for  Baptism  in  the  Prayer-Book. 
After  the  child  has  been  baptized,  the  priest  says: 
'*  Seeing  now  .  .  .  that  this  Child  is  regenerate, 
and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church  "; 
and  again,  after  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he 
gives  thanks  to  God  for  regenerating  the  infant,  etc. 
These  words,  naturally  interpreted,  teach  baptismal 
regeneration,  although  by  Low-churchmen  they  are 
frequently  explained  as  being  used  in  a  hypothetical 
sense. 

The  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  is  liturgical 
and  is  regulated  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Its  beautiful  forms  of  service,  and  its  solemn  and 


venerable  prayers,  are  not  only  among  the  choicest 
specimens  of  English,  but  exert  on  the  ear  and 

heart  of  those  who  hear  them  an  in- 
2.  Liturgy,  fluence  which  nothing  else  can  replace. 

The  rubrics  (so  called  from  ha\'ing  orig- 
inally been  written  or  printed  in  red  ink)  give 
directions  for  the  minutest  details  of  the  service. 
Provision  is  made  for  daily  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  these  services  consisting  of  prayers,  anthems 
(Te  Deum,  BenedicUe,  Magnificat,  Nunc  Dimittia, 
etc.),  one  lesson  from  the  Old  and  one  from  the  New 
Testament,  the  Creed,  and  the  sermon.  After 
morning  prayer  on  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
a  Litany  of  great  beauty  and  comprehensiveness 
should  be  recited;  and  the  Eucharist,  for  which 
a  separate  liturgy  is  provided,  is  celebrated  at  vary- 
ing intervals,  as  often  as  once  daily  in  many  High 
churches.  The  original  purpose  was  obviously  to 
have  a  celebration  at  least  once  each  week.  Twenty- 
nine  feasts  are  observed,  while  Lent  and  Advent, 
with  certain  other  daj^s,  are  fasts.  The  forms  for 
baptism,  confirmation,  marriage,  burial,  and  ordi- 
nation are  prescribed.  The  creeds  are  the  Apostles,' 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian,  the  last-named  assailed  by  a 
strong  faction.  Any  departure,  even  in  the  smallest 
detail,  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  illegal. 
The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  consists  of 
three    orders — deacons,  priests   (presbyters),  and 

bishops.  The  canonical  age  is  respect- 
3.  The  ively  twenty-three,  twenty-four,  and 
Clergy,      thirty.    The  duties  of  the  deacon  are 

to  render  assistance  to  the  priest  in  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  and  in  pastoral  work.  He 
may  preach,  read  the  prayers  and  Scripture  les- 
sons, assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  elements  at 
communion,  and  administer  baptism.  The  priest 
serves  at  the  altar  and  consecrates  the  elements  in 
the  Eucharist.  At  his  ordination  the  bishop  pro- 
nounces upon  him  the  words  "  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  Office  and  Work  of  a  Priest  in  the 
Church  of  God,"  etc.,  this  being  interpreted  either 
as  a  petition  for  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
or  as  marking  the  transmission  of  a  heavenly  grace 
through  the  bishop.  The  bishop  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  ordination,  confirmation,  and  the  conse- 
cration of  churches.  Bishops  are  appointed  by  the 
crown.  A  congd  d'dire  is  sent  to  the  chapter  when 
a  bishopric  is  vacant,  but  it  is  a  mere  formality,  as 
the  name  of  the  new  appointee  is  sent  with  it.  In 
the  case  of  bishoprics  recently  established,  as  Man- 
chester, St.  Albans,  Liverpool,  Truro,  Newcastle, 
and  Southwell,  they  are  conferred  directly  by 
letters  patent  from  the  crown.  Deans  have  charge 
of  cathedral  churches  and  are  assisted  by  canons, 
the  number  of  which  may  not  exceed  six  for  any 
cathedral.  The  archdeacon  assists  the  bishop  in 
his  official  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  diocese. 
He  holds  synods,  delivers  charges,  and  visits  par- 
ishes. He  is  sometimes  aided  by  rural  deans. 
Both  these  classes  are  members  of  Convocation 
by  virtue  of  their  office.  No  bishop  is  allowed  to 
transgress  the  limits  of  his  diocese  in  the  per- 
formance of  episcopal  functions  unless  requested 
so  to  do.  The  bishops  frequently  associate  with 
themselves  suffragan  bishops. 
England  is  divided  into  the  two  archbishoprics 
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of  Canterbury  and  York.  In  1906  there  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  fonner  twenty-five  sees, 
and  within  the  latter  nine.  In  order 
4.  Govern-  of  dignity  the  archdioceses  and  dioceses 
ment.  rank:  Canterbury,  York,  London, 
Durham,  Winchester,  ete.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  England  and  Wales  there  are 
also  twenty-one  suffragan  bishops  and  two  assistant 
bishops.  The  Irish  Chureh,  disestablished  in  1869, 
has  two  arohbishops  and  eleven  bishops,  and  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Chureh  has  seven  bishops.  The 
first  colonial  see  was  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
was  created  in  1787.  There  are  thirty-two  deans 
presiding  over  as  many  cathedrals,  but  the  deans 
of  Westminster  and  Windsor  are  independent  of 
episcopal  control,  and  are  subject  directly  to  the 
crown.  There  are  ninety-threo  arehdeacons  and 
810  rural  deans.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  in 
priest's  orders  in  England  and  Wales  are  called 
"  rector,"  "  vicar,"  "  curate,"  ete.,  and  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1901  numbered  25,235.  The  benefices,  or 
livings.,  number  nearly  14,080.  Their  patronage  is 
divided  between  the  crown  (1 ,  150  livings),  the  bishops 
(1,853),  the  universities  (770),  private  patrons 
(6,2(X))  ete.  (see  England  and  Wales.)  The  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  necessary  to  the 
induction  of  an  inciunbent;  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
disagreement  between  patron  and  bishop,  the  case 
is  decided  by  the  Court  of  Arches.  The  people 
have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  rector,  but  the 
rector,  once  inducted,  has  absolute  control  of  his 
chureh,  so  that  not  even  the  bishop  may  enter  it 
without  his  consent.  Many  of  the  parishes  have 
endowmente  in  lands;  others  are  supported,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  public  funds,  such  as  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty.  The  system  of  patronage  has  led 
to  abuses,  some  of  which  still  remain.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  plurality  system,  by  which  a  clergy- 
man might  hold  any  number  of  livings  at  the  same 
time,  and  which  was  so  much  abused  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  has  been  rectified 
by  parliamentary  legislation.  Under  the  present 
law  no  one  can  hold  two  cathedral  positions  at  the 
same  time.  The  holder  of  a  cathedral  position 
may  hold  only  one  parish  besides.  A  clergyman 
may  have  two  parishes;  but  if  the  one  numbers 
three  thousand,  the  other  may  not  include  more 
than  five  hundred.  The  evils  of  non-residence  have 
likewise  been  restrained  by  law.  The  yearly  in- 
come of  the  Church  of  England  from  voluntary 
contributions  amounto  to  something  more  than 
£8,000,000  and  the  income  from  ancient  endow- 
mente to  £5,500,000.  Of  this  income  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  receives  £15,(XX),  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  £10,000;  the  bishop  of  London 
£10,000,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  £8,000.  The 
see  with  the  smallest  income  is  that  of  the 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  which  amounts  to 
£2,0(X).  Deans  on  the  average  receive  £1  (XX);  and 
the  clergy  from  £150  upward.  A  fund  managed 
by  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Commission,"  and  supplied 
by  the  revenues  of  suppressed  canonries,  sinecures, 
and  the  surplus  revenues  of  bishoprics  over  and 
above  the  episcopal  salary,  is  used  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  bishoprics,  the  increase  of  the  smaller 
salaries,  the  endowment  of  new  churches,  ete. 


The  Church  of  England  is  one  of  the  estetes  of 
the  realm.  Ite  relation  to  the  Stete  is  one  of  de- 
pendence, the  sovereign  being  ite 
5.  Relation  supreme  governor,  and  ParUament 
of  Church  ite  highest  legislature.  The  arch- 
and  State,  bishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  first  peer 
in  the  realm  and  crowns  the  king. 
The  bishops  (see  Episcopacy,  IV.)  have  their 
"  palaces,''  and  seate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  except 
the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  As  for  the  rest,  ex- 
cepting the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and 
Durham  (who  always  sit),  they  have  seate  only  after 
their  appointment  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Church  does  not  legislate  for  itself  independently  or 
directly;  it  is  subject  to  Parhament.  The  convoca- 
tions of  Canterbury  and  York  are  the  two  highest 
official  church  bodies.  Convocation  is  assembled 
by  the  king's  writ,  and  can  not  proceed  to  make 
new  canons  without  his  license,  nor  are  ite  decisions 
valid  till  confirmed  by  his  sanction  (see  Convoca- 
tion). Judicial  business  is  transacted  in  three 
courte.  The  lowest  is  the  diocesan  Consistory 
Court,  presided  over  by  the  bishop's  chancellor. 
Appealed  cases  go  up  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  the 
official  head  of  which  is  styled  Dean  of  the  Arches 
(see  Arches,  Court  of).  The  last  tribunal  of 
appeal  is  the  king  in  council,  or  the  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  There  are  three  chureh 
censures:  suspension  (for  the  neglect  of  parish 
duties),  deprivation,  and  degradation.  The  two 
latter  follow  upon  the  disuse  of  the  Prayer-Book, 
teachings  subversive  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
simony,  or  conviction  in  a  civil  court.  The  Court 
of  Arches  alone  exercises  the  right  of  deprivation. 

In  1888  the  first  Lambeth  Synod  was  held  which 
included  the  bishops  of  the  Clhurch  of  England  and 
the  Colonies  and  all  the  Protestent  Episcopal 
churches  of  America  (see  Lambeth  Conference; 
Lambeth  Articles).  As  in  America,  it  should  be 
noted,  the  opposition  of  a  i«ring  of  the  Low-church 
party  to  the  Oxford  Movement  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Free  Church  of  England  (q.v.)  as  well  as 
to  the  introduction  into  England  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  (q.v.).  D.  S.  Schaff. 

Bibliography:  For  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  h'terature 
the  fullest  treatment  is  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
of  Printed  Books,  in  six  parts,  imder  the  entry  "  Eng- 
land." The  titles  of  the  most  important  recent  works 
(188^1005)  are  collected  in  the  Subject  Index  issued  by 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  under  the  entry  "  Eng- 
land," in  which  a  section  is  devoted  to  the  Church  of 
England.  A  very  necessary  volume  is  C.  Gross,  Sources 
and  Literature  of  English  History  .  .  .  to  About  1A86, 
London,  1900.  The  reader  is  referred  also  to  the  bibli- 
ographies appended  to  the  articles  on  the  individual 
worthies  of  that  communion  in  this  work,  and  to  such 
articles  as  Common  Prayer,  Book  of;  Thirty-nine 
Articles;   and  Westminster  Assembly. 

For  general  treatment  the  pertinent  works  of  the  Eng- 
lish historians  Lingard  (Roman  Catholic;  able).  Freeman, 
Froude,  Green,  Ranke,  H.  D.  Traill  (Social  England,  6 
vols.,  London,  1893-97,  3d  ed.  in  progress),  Gardiner,  and 
Lecky  are  to  be  (onsulted,  as  well  as  the  monumental 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  As  sources  the  super- 
latively important  Rolls  Series  may  not  be  overlookedt 
as  well  as  the  publications  of  the  Camden  and  Surtees 
Societies.  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library,  41  vols.,  London, 
1848  sqq.,  contains  the  medieval  English  chroniclers  and 
other  valuable  works.  On  the  Reformation  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Parker  Society  are  to  be  noted;  also  Foxe's 
Acts  and  Monuments,  best  ed..  8  vols.,  London,  1843; 
J.  Strype,  Annala  of  the  Reformation  (and  other  works). 
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27  vols..  Oxford.  1822-28;  G.  Burnet,  Hiat.  of  (he  Refor- 
mtUUm,  7  vols..  Oxford,  1865;  D.  Neal.  HUl.  of  the  Puri- 
ianB,  new  ed..  2  vols.,  London.  1843;  cf.  also  F.  Seebohm, 
Oxford  Reformer*^  3d  ed.,  London,  1887;  and  the  general 
works  upon  the  Reformation. 

On  the  general  history  consult:  the  Opera  of  Bede; 
J.  Ussher,  Eode*iarum  Britannicarum  antiquitaleat  in  the 
WorkB,  ed.  C.  R.  Elrington.  16  vols.,  Dublin,  1847-62; 
E.  Stillingfleet,  Origines  Brilanniea,  ed.  Pan  tin,  2  vols., 
Oxford,  1842;  T.  Fuller,  Churdi  Hiai,  of  Britain,  ed.  J. 
Nichols,  3  vols.,  London,  1868;  J.  Inett,  Origins  Angli- 
cancB,  ed.  J.  Griffiths,  3  vols.,  Oxford,  1855  (in  continua- 
tion of  StilUngfleet);  J.  Collier.  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Oreat  Britain, 
best  ed.,  9  vols.,  London,  1840  (goes  through  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.);  J.  Grant,  HiH.  of  the  Englieh  Church  and  of 
the  Seeta^  .  .  .  toith  Aneioere  to  Eadi  DiaaenHno  Body,  4 
vols..  London,  1811-25  (goes  through  the  reign  of  Cxeorge 
III.);  E.  Cardwell,  Documentary  Annala  of  Uie  Refermed 
Churdi  of  England,  1646-1716,  2  vols.,  Oxford.  1844;  G. 
Weber,  Oeachichte  der  akatholiadien  Kirthen  und  Sekten 
von  Oroaabritannien,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1845-53;  J.  S.  M. 
Anderson,  Hiat.  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Coloniea, 
3  vols..  London,  1858;  G.  G.  Perry.  Hiat.  of  the  Church  of 
England,  3  vols.,  ib.  1862-64;  R.  W.  Dixon,  Hiatory  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  AboliOon  of  the  Roman 
Jwiadiction,  4  vols.,  ib.  1878-91;  A.  Martineau,  Churdi 
HiaL  in  England  .  .  .  to  the  Reformation,  ib.  1878;  R. 
Barclay,  Inner  Life  of  the  Rdigioua  Soeietiea  of  the  Common- 
wealth, 2  vols.,  ib.  1879;  E.  Churton.  The  Early  EngUah 
Church,  ib.  1879;  J.  Stoughton.  Hiat.  of  Reliffion  in  Eng- 
land, 1640-1800,  6  vols.,  ib.  1881;  idem.  Religion  in 
Enifiand  during  the  Firat  Half  of  (he  Preaent  Century,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1884;  C.  J.  Abbey  and  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Eng- 
liah  Church  in  the  18th  Century,  2  vols.,  ib.  1887;  W. 
Stubbs,  Regiairum  aacrum  Anglieanum,  Oxford.  1897;  a 
new  ed.  of  Stubbs'  Lectures  on  Early  Engliah  Churdi 
Hiat.,  ed.  A.  Hassall.  appeared,  ib.  1906;  W.  A.  Shaw, 
HUt.  of  the  Engliah  Church,  1640-1660,  2  vols.,  ib.  1900; 
J.  H.  Overton,  The  Churdi  in  England,  2  vols.,  ib.  1903. 
Convenient  handbooks  are:  G.  G.  Perry,  Student* a  Church 
HiaL  of  England,  3  vols.,  ib.  1878-87;  A.  C.  Jennings.  Ec- 
deaia  Anglicana,  ib.  1882;  H.  Gee,  The  Eliaabethan  Clergy 
and  the  Settlement  of  Religion,  Oxford,  1898;  H.  C. 
G.  Moule,  Evangelical  Scho<d  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; ito  Men  and  iia  Work  in  the  19th  Century,  Lon- 
don, 1901;  A.  Plummer,  Engliah  Church  Hiat,,  1609- 
1709,  3  vols..   Edinburgh,   1904-07;  T.  Allison.  Lecturea 

on  English  Church    Hiat 170€,  London.  1906;    A. 

Gasquet,  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Engliah  Monaateriea,  ib. 
1906  (Roman  Catholic):  S.  R.  Maitland.  The  Reformation 
in  England.  New  York,  1906;  H.  N.  Birt.  The  Elizabethan 
Rdigioua  Settlement,  a  Study  of  Contemporary  Doeumenta, 
London,  1907  (Roman  Catholic);  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Angli- 
can Revival,  New  York,  1907;  W.  B.  Carpenter.  Popular 
Hiat.  of  the  Church  of  England,  London,  1908;  G.  R.  Bal- 
leine,  A  Hiat.  cf  the  Evangdical  Party  in  the  Church  of 
Ent^and,  ib.  1908. 

On  councils  and  church  law:  D.  Wilkins,  Concilia 
MagncB  Britanniix,  4  vols.,  London,  1737;  E.  Cardwell, 
Synodalia,  a  Collection  of  Articlea  of  Rdigioua  Canona  and 
Proceedinga  of  Convocation  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
2  vols.,  Oxford.  1842;  F.  Makower,  The  Conatitutional 
HiaL  and  Conatitution  of  Oie  Churdi  of  England,  London. 
1895;  R.  J.  Phillimore,  The  Ecdeaiaatioal  Law  of  the  Church 
of  England,  ed.  W.  G.  F.  Phillimore  and  C.  F.  Jemmett. 
2  vols.,  London,  1895;  W.  Stubbs,  The  Conatitutional 
HiaL  of  England,  3  vols.,  Oxford.  1897;  idem.  Select 
Chartera  of  Engliah  Court  Hiat.,  ib.  1900;  F.  W.  Maitland, 
Roman  Canon  Law  in  Oie  Churdi  of  England,  London,  1898; 
H.  H.  Henoon.  The  National  Church ;  Eaaaya  on  iia  HiaL 
and  ConatihUion,  ib.,  1908;  Gee  and  Hardy.  Doeumenta. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

EstabUshed  Church  (J  1).  Salvation  Army,  Minor  Do- 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists  nominations, Roman  Catho- 

($  2).  lies  ($  4). 

Congregationalists,  Baptists.  Theological  Schools  (S  5). 

CalvinisUc  Methodists  ($  3). 

England  and  Wales  constitute  two  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
They  are  divided  into  fifty-two  counties,  forty  in 
En^nd  and  twelve  in  Wales,  and  have  an  area  of 


58,323  square  miles  and  a  population  (1901)  of 
32,526/)75.  The  established  Churoh  is  the  Church 
of  England  (see  England,  Church  of),  but  all 
other  religious  bodies  are  fully  recognized  and  tol- 
erated, and  no  civil  disability  attaches  to  any  class 
of  British  subjects  because  of  their  religious  beliefs 
or  unbelief.  Since  no  religious  census  of  Great 
Britain  has  recently  been  taken,  the  statistics  of 
the  present  article  are  drawn  from  year-books  and 
other  sources,  so  that  the  figures  represent  not  only 
different  years,  but  also  refer  sometimes  to  England 
alone,  sometimes  to  England  and  Wales,  and  some- 
times to  the  British  Isles. 

In  the  Established  Church  in  England  and  Wales 

there   are    two    archbishops,    thirty-five    bishops, 

thirty  suffragan  and  two  assistant  bishops.     Under 

the     bishops    are    thirty-two    deans, 

I.  Estab-   ninety-five  archdeacons,  and  eight  hun- 

lished      dred  and  ten  rural  deans.     For    the 

Church,  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
each  of  the  archbishoprics,  or  "  prov- 
inces," has  a  council,  or  Convocation  (q.  v.),  consisting 
of  the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans  in  person,  and 
of  a  certain  number  of  proctors  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy.  These  councils  are  sunmioned 
by  the  respective  archbishops  in  pursuance  of  the 
king's  command.  When  assembled,  they  must 
have  the  king's  license  before  they  can  deliberate 
and  also  the  sanction  of  the  crown  to  their  resolu- 
tions before  they  are  binding  on  the  clergy,  so  that 
their  actual  power  is  extremely  limited.  The 
number  of  civil  parishes  (districts  for  which  a 
separate  poor  rate  is  or  can  be  made)  was  14,900 
at  the  census  of  1901.  These,  however,  seldom 
coincide  with  ecclesiastical  parishes,  which,  during 
recent  years,  have  lost  their  old  importance,  the 
ancient  parishes  having  been  frequently  divided 
into  districts,  each  of  which  is  virtually  an  independ- 
ent parish.  Of  such  parishes  there  were  14,080 
in  1901,  including  those  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  Since  1818  the  Church  Building 
Society  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have 
formed  upward  of  3,000  new  ecclesiastical  parishes. 
Each  parish  has  its  church,  presided  over  by  an 
incumbent  in  priest's  orders,  and  know^  as  rector, 
vicar,  or  perpetual  curate  according  to  his  relation 
to  the  temporalities  of  his  parish.  Private  persons 
possess  the  right  of  presentation  to  about  8,«500 
benefices;  the  patronage  of  the  others  belongs 
mainly  to  the  king,  the  bishops  and  cathedrals,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  census  returns  for  1901  gave 
the  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  25,235.  In  1905  there  were  14,029  incumbents 
and  about  7,500  curates  and  unbeneficed  clergy, 
while  the  non-active  list  comprised  about  4,000. 
The  church  acconunodation,  according  to  returns 
by  13,948  incumbents,  was  as  follows:  in  parish 
churches,  5,774,608;  in  chapels-of-ease,  674,038; 
in  mission-rooms,  etc.,  733,607;  total  7,182,253. 
The  number  of  communicants  was  estimated  at 
2,223,207;  of  Sunday  School  teachers  at  209,338; 
of  Simday  School  scholars  at  2,467,902.  The  gross 
annual  income  of  the  clergy  in  1904-05  was  esti- 
mated at  £4,539,350,  and  the  net  income  at  £3,574,- 
430.    The  amount  of  the  voluntary  contributions 
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in  1904-05  was  put  approximately  at  £8,029,714, 
of  which  £2,290,247  were  expended  by  central 
societies,  institutions,  etc.,  for  home  and  foreign 
missions  and  other  educational  and  philanthropic 
works,  while  £5,546,029  consisted  of  funds  applied 
to  local  purposes,  such  as  elementary  education, 
the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  general  parochial 
work,  and  £193,437  were  for  the  extension  of  the 
episcopate  in  England.  Of  29,632  churches  and 
chapels  registered  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage 
in  1904,  15,538  belonged  to  the  Established  Church 
and  14,094  to  other  religious  denominations. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  had,  in  1907, 

twelve    presbyteries,    345    congregations,    fifteen 

preaching  stations,  and  85,755  mem- 

2,  Presby-  bers.  It  has  a  theological  college  and 
terians  and  supports  seventy-eight  missionaries 
Methodists,  abroad,  including  thirty-three  women. 

In  1905  the  amount  raised  for  all  pur- 
poses was  £304,613.  Other  Presbyterian  divisions 
in  England  are  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod, 
Eastern  Reformed  Synod,  United  Original  Seceders, 
and  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  England 
(see  Prrbbtterians).  Under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  Methodists  (q.v.)  are  included  all  those 
religious  bodies  which  owe  their  existence,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  efforts  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley.  The  most  numerous  and  influential  of 
them  are  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  original 
body  founded  in  1739.  They  are  governed  pri- 
marily by  the  Conference  and  secondarily  by  the 
Synods,  the  latter  being  semi-annual  meetings  of 
the  ministers  and  selected  laymen  in  each  district, 
with  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  Conference, 
which  is  now  composed  of  300  ministers  and  an 
equal  number  of  laymen,  with  a  ministerial  presi- 
dent and  secretary  elected  annually.  There  are 
likewise  quarteriy  meetings  of  the  ministers  and 
lay  officers  of  each  circuit.  The  authority  of  both 
the  latter  bodies  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Con- 
ference. They  reported  for  Great  Britain  in  1907 
2,445  ministers,  19,672  lay  preachers,  539,146 
church  members,  7,566  Sunday  Schools,  133,108 
officers  and  teachers,  1,000,819  scholars,  and  8,520 
churches  with  seating  capacity  of  2,326,228.  Vari- 
ous divisions  of  Methodists  have  been  formed,  the 
most  important  being  (1)  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion,  formed  in  1797  by  Alexander  Kilham, 
(2)  Primitive  Methodists,  (3)  Bible  Christians,  and 
(4)  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  (see  Method- 
ists). 

The  Independents  or  CongregationaUsts  reject 

episcopacy  and  presbyteries.     In  1907  they  had 

fifty-one  county  and  other  associations 

3.  Congre-  in   England  and  Wales,   with   4,661 
gationalistSy  churches  and  preaching  stations  con- 
Baptists,     taining  1,694,879  sittings;  the  number 

Calvinistic  of  ministers  in  the  British  Isles  was 
Methodists,  then  3,253.  Of  these  238  were  tem- 
porarily without  pastoral  charge, 
seventy-nine  were  engaged  in  collegiate  and  tutorial 
duties,  forty-four  were  occupied  in  secretarial  work, 
and  378  had  retired  from  the  active  pastorate  be- 
cause of  old  age  or  ill  health  (see  Conoregation- 
austb).  The  CJountess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion, 
with  forty-four  chapels  and  mission  stations,  is  the 


outcome  of  the  eighteenth  century  revival.  It  is 
governed  by  nine  trustees  assisted  by  an  annual 
conference  of  ministers  and  delegates.  The  Bap- 
tists, like  the  Congregationalists,  are  grouped  for 
the  most  part  in  associations  of  churches,  the 
majority  of  which  belong  to  the  Baptist  Union, 
formed  in  1813.  In  England  and  Wales  there  were, 
in  1907,  6,706  churches  and  chapels  and  1,972 
pastors.  The  members  numbered  405,244,  the 
Sunday  School  teachers  57,240,  and  the  Sunday 
School  scholars  564,939.  The  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Connexion  (see  Presbyterians)  is  the 
only  chureh  of  purely  Webh  origin,  and  embraces 
a  very  large  section  of  the  Welsh-speaking  popu- 
lation. The  form  of  Church  government  is  Pres- 
byterian, and  the  Church  is  in  federation  with  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England.  In  1906  the 
denomination  had  1,411 'churches;  1,620  chapels 
and  places  of  worship;  1 ,248  ministers  and  preachers; 
5,946  deacons;  189,164  communicants;  3,050  on 
probation;  27,112  Sunday  School  teachers;  and 
195,227  Sunday  School  scholars.  For  the  con- 
certed movement  of  non-conformists  against  prelacy 
see  Free  Church  Federation. 

The  Salvation  Army  (q.v.)  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  religious  denominations  and  one  of  the  most 

successful.     In  Aug.,  1906,  the  num- 

4.  Salvation  ber  of  officers,  cadets,  and  employees 

Army,      was   20,077,    of    corps    and    outposts 

Minor  De-  7,680,    and    of  local    officers   45,320. 

nomina-     Cionnected  with  the   Salvation  Army 

tions,       are  numerous  philanthropic  institutions 

Roman      under  various    denominations,   inclu- 

Catholics.    ding  110  rescue  houses  for  fallen  women, 

132  slum  posts,  fifteen  prison-gate 
homes,  183  shelters  and  cheap  food  depots  for  the 
homeless,  102  workshops  and  factories,  forty-five 
labor  bureaus,  thirteen  farms,  etc.  Among  the 
minor  denominations  the  most  important  are  the 
Unitarians  with  about  350  ministers  and  345 
chapels  and  other  places  of  worship.  The  Society 
of  Friends  (q.v.)  has  18,466  members  in  Great 
Britain,  424  recorded  ministers,  including  over  150 
women,  and  421  places  of  worship.  The  Churches 
of  Christ  have  13,844  members  and  179  churches  in 
the  British  Isles,  with  153  Sunday  Schools,  1,583 
teachers,  and  16,041  scholars.  Tne  Moravians 
(q.v.)  have  about  fifty  congregations  and  preach- 
ing stations.  The  Free  Church  of  England  (q.v.> 
has  twenty-four  ministers,  twenty-seven  churches, 
1,352  communicants,  8,140  sittings,  361  Sunday 
School  teachers,  and  4,196  Simday  School  scholars. 
The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  has  twenty-eight 
ministers,  1,990  communicants,  6,000  sittings,  256 
Sunday  School  teachers,  and  2,600  Sunday  School 
scholars  (see  Reformed  Episcopal  Church). 
The  Catholic  ApostoUc  Church  (q.v.)  has  about 
eighty  churches;  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  (q.v.) 
has  seventy-five  societies,  with  6,063  registered 
members;  the  Mormons  (q.v.)  have  eighty-two 
churches;  and  the  Plymouth  Brethren  (q.v.)  have 
twenty-three  places  of  worship  in  London  and  its 
suburbs.  In  the  United  fiingdom  there  ar«  about 
196,000  Jews,  mainly  in  London  and  other  largo 
towns.    They  have  200  synagoi^es,   with  abcnit 
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200  miniBters  and  readers.  The  Jews  support  their 
own  poor  and  raise  about  £150,000  annually  for 
religious  and  benevolent  purposes.  The  Moham- 
medans have  a  mosque.  The  Greeks  have  churches 
in  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool;  the  Arme- 
nians possess  churches  in  London  and  Manchester; 
and  the  French,  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Swiss  have 
places  of  worship  in  London,  Norwich,  and  Can- 
terbury. The  Roman  Catholic  Chiuxsh  has  in  the 
British  Empire  thirty  archiepiscopal  and  106  epis- 
copal sees,  thirty-four  vicariates,  and  twelve  pre- 
fectures apostolic.  Including  two  delegates  apos- 
tolic, seven  coadjutors  and  seven  auxiliary  bishops, 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  now  holding  office 
in  the  British  Empire  number  180. 

There  are  in  the  British  Isles  fifty  theological 

schools,  divided  as  follows:    Church  of  England 

twenty-one,    i.e.,    sixteen    theological 

5.  Theo-  colleges,— Aberdare  (founded  in  1892), 
logical      Cambridge    (RicQey  Hall,  1881),  Chi- 

Schools.  Chester  (1839),  Cuddesdon  (1^^)* 
Edinburgh  (1845),  Ely  (1876),  Isle  of 
Man  (Bishop  Wilson  Theological  School,  1897), 
Leeds  Qergy  School  (1876),  Lichfield  (1857),  Lin- 
coln (1874),  Oxford  (Wycliffe  Hall,  1876,  and  St. 
Stephen's  House,  1876),  St.  Aidan's  (1846),  High- 
bury (St.  John's  Hall,  University  of  London,  1863), 
Salisbury  (1861),  and  Wells  (1840)— and  five  mis- 
sionary colleges, — St.  Augustine's  (Canterbury), 
Islington,  Burgh  (Lincolnshire),  Dorchester  (Ox- 
fordshire), and  St.  Boniface  (Warminster).  The 
Methodists  have  eight  colleges,  i.e.,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  five, — Richmond,  Didsbury  (Manches- 
ter), Headingley  (liceds),  Handsworth  (Birming- 
ham), and  Belfast;  the  Primitive  Methodists  and 
the  P'ree  Methodists  one  each  at  Manchester;  and 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion  one  at  Ranmoor 
(Sheffield).  The  Congregationalista  have  nine, — 
New  (London,  1696),  Western  (Bristol,  1752), 
Yorkshire  United  (Bradford,  1756),  Hampstead 
(1803),  Lancashire  (Manchester,  1816),  Mansfield 
(Oxford,  1886),  Nottingham  (1863),  Memorial 
(Brecon,  1755),  and  Bangor  (1841).  The  Baptists 
have  seven,— Bristol  (1680),  Bangor  (1862),  Raw- 
don  (Yorkshire,  1801),  Regent's  Park  (London, 
1810),  Pastors'  (1856),  Manchester  (1866),  and 
Cardiff  (1807).  The  Presbyterians  have  a  college 
at  Cambridge  (Westminster),  the  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odists two  at  Bala  and  Aberystwyth,  and  the 
Unitarians  one  at  Oxford  (Manchester),  while  an 
undenominational  theological  school  is  located  at 
Carmarthen  (founded  in  1689). 

BiBLiooRAPHr:  For  the  stAtistics  and  details  concerning 
the  Church  of  England  there  are  available  the  annuals: 
The  Churchman'*  Annual;  The  Official  Year-Book  of  the 
Church;  Nye* 9  Illuairated  Chtarch  AnntuU  ;  The  National 
Church  Almanac,  and  Crockford'e  Clerical  Directory. 
For  the  other  communions  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
year-books  of  the  separate  bodies;  to  the  Free  Church 
Year  Book;  The  Review  of  the  Churchee;  The  Proceedingt 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churchea; 
The  Nonconformiet  and  Independent  (a  weekly,  1881-1900, 
continued  as  The  Examiner,  1900  sqq.).  Consult  further, 
besides  the  literature  under  Enolano.  Church  of,  and 
that  under  the  articles  on  the  individual  bodies:  R.  Wins- 
low,  Law  Relatino  to  Protestant  Nonconfonniete,  London, 
1886;  J.  G.  Rogers,  Church  Syateme  of  England  in  the  19th 
Ceniury,  ib.  1891;  A.  8.  Dyer.  Comparative  Table  of  Engliah 
Nonconformity  and  the  Engliah  Church,  ib.  1893;  H.  S. 
Skeatt,  Hi$torv  of  the  Free  Churchu  of  England,  ib.  1894; 


W.  Lloyd.  The  Story  of  Proteatant  Diaeenl,  ib.  1899;  C.  8. 
Home.  History  of  the  Free  Churches,  ib.  1903;  H.  R. 
Haggard,  The  Poor  and  the  Land;  a  Report  on  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Colonies,  ib.  1905.  Consult  also  The  Stales' 
man*s  Year  Bo<^. 

ENGLISH,  JOHN  MAHAN:  Baptist;  b.  at 
TuUytown,  Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1845.  He  was  puduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1870  and  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  in  1875.  He  was  teacher  of 
Latin  in  the  Connecticut  Literaiy  Institute,  Suf- 
field,  Conn.,  1870-72,  and  of  Greek  in  Denison 
University,  Granville,  O.,  1874.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Gloucester,  Mass., 
1875-82,  and  of  the  Dudley  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Boston,  1882.  Since  1882  he  has  been  professor 
of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  in  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  and  was  also  a  lecturer 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1895-96. 
Since  1903  he  has  been  president  of  the  Northern 
Baptist  Education  Society.  He  has  written  The 
Christian  Academy  and  the  Education  of  To-Day 
(Hartford,  Conn.,  1892)  and  The  Present  State  of 
the  Christian  Ministry  (Boston,  1899). 

ENGLISH  LADIES:  Correctly  called  the  In- 
stitute of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  influential  of  the  later  female  con- 
gregations of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Its 
origin  goes  back  to  the  attempt  of  Mary  Ward 
(b.  at  Mulwith,  3  m.  s.e.  of  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  Jan. 
23,  1585;  d.  at  Heworth,  now  included  in  the  city 
of  York,  Jan.  20,  1645),  daughter  of  an  English 
Roman  Catholic  of  Yorkshire,  to  found  a  female 
society  after  the  pattern  of  the  Jesuits  (see  Jesuffs, 
III).  In  1606  she  went  to  St.  Omer  and  joined  the 
Colettines,  the  severest  order  of  St.  Clare,  as  a  lay 
sister.  Dissatisfied  with  her  work  and  position  there, 
in  1607  she  left  the  convent,  with  the  determination 
of  founding  a  new  community,  especially  for  English 
women,  and  successfully  established  houses  at  St. 
Omer  and  Gravelines  in  1607  and  1609.  The  members 
concerned  themselves  chiefly  with  the  education 
of  girls,  and  were  not  bound  to  strict  seclusion. 
In  1611  Miss  Ward  adopted  the  rules  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  the  necessary  changes  to  adapt  them  to  women. 
She  spent  her  time  in  constant  travel  in  England 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  established  houses  of 
her  order  at  Spitalfields,  London,  about  1611,  at 
Li^e  in  1617,  at  Cologne  and  Treves  in  1620  and 
1621,  and  at  Rome  m  1622.  The  order  did  not 
find  favor  with  the  clergy,  who  charged  its  founder 
and  its  members  with  insubordination.  In  1625 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  closed  its  schools,  and  in  1628 
he  decided  upon  its  suppression,  which  was  finally 
accomplished  by  bull  dated  Jan.  13,  1630,  and  pro- 
mulgated May  21,  1631.  To  combat  the  oppo- 
sition Miss  Ward  went  to  Rome  twice,  the  first 
time  in  1622,  when  she  remained  there  four  years, 
and  again  in  1629.  In  1626  she  went  to  Munich, 
where  the  elector,  Maximilian  I.,  allowed  her  to 
establish  a  house,  and  in  1627  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand provided  a  foundation  for  her  in  Vienna. 
From  1632  to  1637  she  was  in  Rome,  and  Urban 
allowed  her  to  establish  a  new  house  there.  From 
1638  to  1642  she  lived  in  London  with  a  few  faith- 
ful followers,  and  thenceforth  in  her  native  York- 
shire. 
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Though  nominally  suppressed,  Mary  Ward's  com- 
munities lived  on,  perhaps  not  altogether  without 
the  tacit  consent  of  high  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  company  with  her  at  Heworth  kept  together 
and  about  1650  removed  to  Paris.  In  1669  Frances 
Bedingfield  established  a  settlement  at  Hammer- 
smith, and  shortly  after  one  at  York.  The  house  in 
Rome  was  not  given  up.  The  Munich  house  had 
royal  favor  and  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy  was  able  to  plant  filiations  in  South  Germany, 
in  Austria,  and  in  the  electorate  of  Mainz.  Its  eighty- 
one  rules  were  approved  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  in 
1703;  they  were  essentially  those  originally  drawn 
up  by  Mary  Ward,  although  all  mention  of  her,  as 
well  as  any  acknowledgment  of  a  connection  with  the 
"  Jesuitesses "  was  carefully  avoided  both  by  the 
pope  and  the  members  of  the  order,  who  were  now 
called  Inatitvia  Marice  or  the  "  Institute  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ladies."  A  tendency  to  honor  the  foundress 
manifested  itself  within  the  order  a  hundred  years 
later,  and  Benedict  XIV.  by  bull  of  Apr.  9,  1749, 
forbade  to  call  her  **  blessed,"  and  emphasized 
the  non-identity  of  the  Institute  with  all  "  Jesuit- 
esses."  At  the  same  time  he  settled  a  controversy 
between  the  order  and  certain  South  German  bish- 
ops by  placing  each  house  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  it  was  located, 
but  making  the  head  of  the  Munich  house  supreme 
over  the  schools  and  all  matters  of  visitation.  In 
1840  the  supremacy  of  the  Munich  house  (in  1835 
removed  three  miles  from  the  city  to  Nymphen- 
burg)  was  limited  to  Bavaria.  The  Congregation 
received  full  papal  approval  from  Pius  IX.  in 
1877. 

The  congregation  includes  teachers,  called 
"  ladies  "  (Frdtdein)  and  lay  sisters  ("  sisters  "). 
Both  classes  take  simple  vows  for  life,  from  which 
they  may  be  released  by  the  pope  for  canonical 
reasons.  The  houses  are  mothei^houses  and  filia- 
tions. The  members  wear  a  black  dress  with 
broad  white  collar  and  white  bonnet  and  black 
veil.  Their  principal  work  is  education,  and  the 
girls  educated  by  them  number  several  millions. 
They  are  also  occupied  with  labors  for  the  poor 
and  sick.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Bavaria, 
but  are  also  strong  in  Austria,  and  have  a  house 
in  Mainz  and  in  York.  There  are  filiations  and 
mission  stations  in  Lombardy,  Bucharest,  London, 
the  East  Indies,  and  elsewhere.  Two  Irish  so- 
cieties, the  Loreto  Sisters  (founded  at  Rathfamham, 
near  Dublin,  in  1822  by  Frances  Ball)  and  the  Irish 
Sisters  of  Charity  (founded  in  Dublin  by  Mary 
Frances  Aikenhead  in  1815,  confirmed  1834), 
differ  from  the  Institute  of  Mary  only  in  name.  The 
former  have  houses  all  over  Ireland  and  in  England, 
America,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 

(0.  ZdCKLERf.) 
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ENLIGHTENMENT,   THE. 

The  Movement  Characterized  (§1). 

Political  Phase  (S  2). 

Economic  Phase  (§3). 

Religious  and  Ethical  Aspects  (S  4). 

The  New  Knowledge  (§5). 

The  New  Historical  Method  (§  6). 

Philosophy  of  the  Period  (§  7). 

Literature  of  the  Enlightenment  (S  8). 

The  German  Enlightenment  (§  9). 

Practical  Results  (§  10). 

Its  Relation  to  Theology  (§11). 

Close  of  the  Period  (§  12). 

[The  Enlightenment  is  a  translation  of  the  German 
expression  die  Aufkldrung  (literally  "  the  Clearing 
Up  ")•  The  rendering  "  the  Illumination  "  is  also 
sometimes  used,  while  not  infrequently  the  Ger- 
man is  transferred  without  translation.]  It  sig- 
nifies a  phase  of  historical  evolution  in  Europe 
which  may  be  characterized  as  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modem  period  of  secular  culture,  in 
contrast  to  the  theological  spirit  that  constituted 
the  regulating  principle  of  society  in  the  preceding 
epoch.  The  Enlightenment  must  be  regarded  not 
as  a  definite  movement  aiming  at  a  par- 
I.  The  ticular  end,  but  rather  as  a  general  trans- 
Movement  formation  of  the  genius  of  the  times, 
Character-  accompanied  by  important  changes 
ized.  in  national  and  social  organization, 
and  the  removal  of  the  center  of  politi- 
cal gravity  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  principles  of  the  Enlightenment  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  may  be  traced 
further  back  to  the  Renaissance;  they  attained 
their  fullest  development  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; they  entered  on  their  decay  in  the  nineteenth. 
Its  animating  spirit  is  essentially  that  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  supremacy  of  churchly  ideals  based  on 
the  irreconcilable  contradiction  between  reason 
and  faith,  and  to  the  consequent  injection  of  the 
element  of  supematuralism  into  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.  Its  tendency  is  toward  an  ex- 
planation of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  universally 
valid  factors  of  knowledge  and  an  ordering  of  life 
toward  universally  valid  ends,  and  its  most  stri- 
king characteristics  are  an  unsparing  use  of  critical 
analysis  and  a  spirit  of  reforming  utilitarianism.  To 
the  general  and  immutable  truth  of  theology  it 
opposes  a  truth  of  its  own  whose  sanction  it  finds 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual,  and  in  this  rdle  of 
champion  against  tradition  it  is  subjective,  independ- 
ent, self-confident  and  optimistic.  But  though  the 
Enlightenment  was  thus  the  first  great  movement 
of  opposition  to  theological  dualism,  it  was  not  the 
unconditioned  product  of  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  human  reason,  but  a  historic  result  of  definite 
facts  and  circumstances.  Its  method  was  deter- 
mined by  ancient  tradition  and  the  newly  arisen 
sciences;  its  content,  by  that  part  of  historic 
tradition  which  it  chose  to  regard  as  the  inalien- 
able possession  of  the  individual  mind  but  which 
in  reality  represented  only  truth  attained  through 
development;  its  essential  service  consisted  in  the 
banishment  of  supematuralism  from  history. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  (q.v.),  ending  with  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  was  followed  by  a 
decline  of  the  religious  influence  and  a  correspond- 
ing rise  of  secular  interests,  which   now  began   to 
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predominate  in  public  affairs  and  in  social  life.  The 
animosities  between  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Cal- 
vinist  powers  gradually  disappeared; 
2.  Political  the  Northern  War  brought  Orthodox 
Phase.  Russia  into  the  sphere  of  European 
affairs;  colonial  growth  widened  the 
arena  of  political  activity  by  offering  new  fields 
for  material  development  wherein  the  religious 
element  was  of  relative  unimportance.  Diplomacy 
abtindoned  the  religious  view-point  and  became 
Machiavellian  with  the  reason  of  State  as  its 
guiding  principle.  Within  the  states  the  ancient 
pretensions  of  the  Church  yielded  to  the  interests 
of  a  society  that  was  rapidly  being  reorganized 
on  the  basis  of  commercialism,  militarism,  and 
bureaucracy.  Formally,  orthodoxy  retained  its 
own  and  established  religions  prevailed;  yet  the 
secular  principle  determined  the  attitude  of  the 
governments  to  the  Church  and  toward  their 
subjects.  This  is  the  period  of  Concordats  (q.v.), 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  territorial 
church  legislation.  The  theory  of  sovereignty, 
fostered  by  the  revival  of  the  Roman  law  and  the 
Reformation,  developed  into  absolutism,  which 
in  turn  subordinated  Church  to  State  completely, 
and  broke  the  political  influence  of  creed.  With 
these  changes  in  the  conception  of  the  purpose 
and  authority  of  the  State  appeared  new  theories 
as  to  its  nature  and  origin.  Following  out  the 
traditions  of  Aristotle  and  Machiavelli,  Jean  Bodin 
(d.  1596)  advanced  a  purely  rational  origin  of  soci- 
ety and  in  his  Colloquium  heptaplomeres,  widely  read 
in  manuscript  (ed.  Noack,  Schwerin,  1857),  devel- 
oped the  destructive  effects  of  such  a  theory  on 
y  the  religious  power  in  the  State.  But  it  was  Gro- 
*  tius  (d.  1645;  see  Grotius,  Hugo)  who  destroyed 
the  scholastic  dualism  of  lex  natures  and  lex  divina 
and  found  sanction  for  the  law  of  nature,  the  law 
of  nations,  public  law,  and  natural  morality  in 
the  human  understanding  unaided  by  revelation. 
His  cause  was  strengthened  by  the  rise  of  the  mod- 
ern Stoics  in  Holland  and  by  Hobbes  (d.  1679; 
see  HoBBEs,  Thomas)  with  his  Epicurean  teach- 
ings. Pufendorf  (d.  1694),  in  Germany,  and 
Locke  (d.  1704),  in  England  (see  Pufendorf, 
Samuel;  Locke,  John),  made  the  new  ideas  the 
common  possession  of  European  culture.  In  this 
/  newly  developed  theory  of  the  State  is  the  true 
precursor  of  the  Enlightenment;  for,  though  it 
assumed  no  radical  attitude  in  the  beginning  and 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  religious 
creeds  of  the  time,  its  result  was  the  destruction 
of  the  theological  bases  of  the  prevailing  culture. 
It  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  remodeling 
of  church  law,  especially  among  the  Protestants, 
marking,  as  it  did,  the  beginning  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation  on  purely  political  principles.  It  fur- 
thered the  growth  of  toleration  and  attained  its 
final  development  in  the  theory  of  the  freedom  of 
religion  and  of  conscience,  and  further  still,  of 
the  universal  rights  of  man.  Yet  so  complex 
are  the  sources  of  the  various  manifestations  which 
in  their  entirety  are  known  as  the  Enlightenment, 
that  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  by  the 
French  States-General  in  1789  is  more  immediately 
to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  constitution  of 


the  United  States  (1783)  than  to  Rousseau's  Conirat 
social  (1762). 

Parallel  with  this  process  of  political  transfor- 
mation went  a  line  of  cognate  economic  and  social 
development.  The  old  rigidity  of  social  organi- 
zation— ^the  feudal  separation  of  classes — ^gave 
way  slowly  with  the  development  of  an  extensive 
world  commerce  and  the  rise  of  industry.  The 
financial  needs  of  the  absolute  state  made  it  the 
friend  of  the  rising  commercial  and 
3.  Econom-  industrial  classes  for  whose  protection 
ic  Phase,  laws  are  now  enacted.  The  growth 
of  economic  freedom  reacted  in  turn 
upon  the  development  of  the  individual.  The 
natural  sciences  came  to  the  aid  of  the  rising 
technical  industries,  and  in  this  manner  an  alliance 
between  the  industrial  and  the  learned  classes  was 
effected.  The  final  result  was  a  fluent  intermin- 
gling among  the  different  classes  of  the  population, 
revealing  itself  in  the  appearance  of  a  powerful 
citizen  class  eager  for  political,  economic,  and 
spiritual  liberty,  the  inheritors  of  a  new  literature 
and  a  new  education  that  was  tending  to  free  itself 
from  theological  guardianship.  England  and  Hol- 
land were  the  models  of  this  close  union  of  commer- 
cialism and  liberty  and  as  changed  political  con- 
ditions had  led  to  the  formulation  of  a  new  political 
theory,  so  the  transformation  of  economic  facts  in 
Europe  brought  forth  a  new  economic  and  social 
theory,  which,  like  the  new  theory  of  the  State, 
bore  a  deep  impress  of  the  idea  of  natural  rights. 
Bound  up  for  a  time  with  the  theological  teaching, 
it  was  developed  into  an  independent  theory  by 
the  English  and  French  bourgeoisie  and  became, 
finally,  antitheological  and,  to  a  degree,  anti- 
religious.  Its  independence  was  fully  established 
by  Adam  Smith  (d.  1790)  and  Quesnay  (d.  1774). 
The  spirit  of  individual  freedom  and  courageous 
optimism  appears  more  prominently  in  this  eco- 
nomic phase  than  in  any  other  phase  of  the  En- 
lightenment.  Unrestricted  freedom  of  labor  and  V 
of  capital  became  inalienable  human  rights,  and 
of  all  the  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  have  main- 
tained themselves  longest  and  affected  the  world 
most. 

Along  with  political  and  economic  changes  there 
is  to  be  noted  a  transformation  in  the  general 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  arose  in  reaction  against 
the  excesses    of    religious  wars,  the 
4*  Relig-    burden  of  established  creeds,  and  the 
iou8  and    ceaseless  strife  of  theologians.    Out 
Ethical     of  religious  conflict  in  England  came 
Aspects,     the    Levelers     and    Latitudinarians 
(qq.v.),  and,  in  Germany,  the  Calix- 
tines  (see  Hubs,  John,  Husarrss),  together  with 
the  many  attempts  at  religious  union.   A  powerful 
cause  contributing  to  the  weakening  of  the  relig- 
ious influence  was  the  patent  inefficiency  of  estab- 
lished creeds  as  a  force  for  morality.    The  rise  of 
Pietism  (q.v.)  prepared  the  way  for  the  Enlighten- 
ment.   There  comes  a  revolt  against  the  belief 
in  magic,  witchcraft,  and  other  superstitions.     A 
growing  spirit  of  humaneness,  of  active  philan- 
thropy,  and   of  cosmopolitan  tolerance,  appears, 
indicated,  for  example,  in  the  mitigation  of  the 
severity  of  judicial  procedure.    The  tendency  to 
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find  a  basis  for  morality  independent  of  religion 
gains  strength.  In  England  and  France  societies 
are  organized  for  the  improvement  of  morals  and 
manners;  in  the  universities  the  elegance  of  Cicero 
and  Seneca  drives  out  the  old  scholasticism;  and 
theological  narrowness  is  combated  by  the  spirit 
of  universalism  in  the  Neo-Stoic  teachings  of  Justus 
Lipsius  (d.  1606),  who  influenced  Grotius,  Des- 
cartes and  Spinoza.  The  spirit  of  Himianism  and 
the  Renaissance  thus  persisted  in  the  jurists  and 
the  philosophers  of  France  and  Holland. 

In  all  these  phases  of  the  Enlightenment  there 
appears,  as  yet,  no  conscious,  thorough  hostility 
to  a  theology  restricted  to  its  own  field,  but  the 
desire  rather  to  emancipate  other  branches  of 
human  interest  from  its  sway.  Only  gradually 
does  a  really  independent  method  of  thought  arise, 
conditioned  largely  by  the  epistemological  and 
moral  theories  of  Stoicism.  The  theory  of  natural 
law  first  established  its  independence;  natural 
religion  and  natural  morality  achieved  their  free- 
dom with  greater  difficulty.  Yet  natural  religion, 
in  essence,  was  taught  by  theology  itself  and  needed 
but  the  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  hereditary 
sin  and  the  invalidity  of  the  human  intellect  in 
order  to  gain  the  overhand  over  a  revelation. 
Lord  Herbei^t  of  Cherbury  accomplished  this  in 
1624  in  his  De  verUate  religionis.  Natural  morality 
was  freed  from  theology  through  the  separation  of 
the  lex  naturcB  from  the  lex  divina  and  sanction  for 
it  in  the  human  reason  was  established  by  Francis 
Bacon  (q.v.;  d.  1626)  and  the  French  skeptics, 
/^  especially  by  Charron  in  his  Sagease  (1605).  Bayle 
(d.  1705;  see  Bayle,  Pierre)  contrasted  the  uni- 
versality of  the  moral  instinct  with  the  diversity 
and  conflict  between  historical  creeds.  In  these 
different  ways  Western  Europe,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  strove  toward  the  attainment  of  an  au- 
tonomous organon  that  should  constitute  a  simple 
and  unvarying  norm  for  the  guidance  of  the  judg- 
ment on  the  matter  of  conflicting  faiths  and  moral 
dogmas. 

On  the  evolution  of  such  a  method  of  thought 
a  profound  influence  was  exereised  by  the  natural 
sciences  and  the  method  which  they  employed. 
Two  forces  are  discernible  in  this  development — 
(1)  the  impetus  toward  induction 
5.  The  New  supph'ed  by  Bacon  and,  more  than 
Knowledge,  this,  (2)  the  progress  in  mathematics 
and  mechanics  following  the  astro- 
nomical discoveries  of  Copernicus  (d.  1543),  Kep- 
ler (d.  1673),  and  Galileo  (d.  1642).  The  new 
knowledge  united  to  the  atomism  of  Gassendi  (d. 
1655)  established  induction  on  a  firm  basis  and 
found  fullest  expression  in  Newton  (d.  1727), 
Huyghens  (d.  1695)  and  Laplace  (d.  1827).  The 
laws  of  gravitation  and  inertia  were  both  the  basis 
and  the  impulse  to  extensive  investigation  in  the 
various  phases  of  the  physical  world.  The  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  are  the  centuries 
of  the  great  physicists  and  mathematicians,  and 
on  the  principles  they  outlined  arose  the  sciences 
of  optics,  acoustics,  chemistry,  zoology,  geology, 
physiology,  and  medicine.  The  influence  of  the 
new  sciences  was  enormous.  They  destroyed  the 
foimdations  of  revelation  and  theology,  and  led  to 


the  rise  of  new  philosophic  systems  aiming  at  the 
interpretation  and  correlation  of  the  results  at- 
tained by  the  various  sciences,  the  methods  of 
which  were  mathematical,  marked  primarily  by 
clearness  of  statement  and  preciseness  of  definition. 
The  new  scientific  method  entered  even  the  fields 
of  natural  law,  natural  religion,  and  natural  mo- 
rality. Locke  and  Condillac  made  psychology  the  y 
study  of  the  laws  of  motion  among  psychic  elements, 
and  Quesnay  interpreted  social  laws  after  the  man- 
ner of  laws  of  nature.  Voltaire  became  the  apostle  / 
of  Newton  and  in  France  particularly  the  new 
sciences  were  perfected  and  disseminated.  Nor 
were  these  in  the  beginning  hostile  to  religion. 
The  new  knowledge  showed  itself  capable  of  various 
interpretations.  It  was  found  consistent  with 
deism  by  Locke  and  Voltaire,  with  ancient  pan- 
theism by  Shaftesbury,  with  mystic  pantheism  by 
Spinoza,  with  spiritualism  by  Descartes,  with  theism 
by  Leibnitz,  and  with  materialism  by  the  Encyclo- 
pedists (q.v.).  Yet  the  whole  aspect  of  the  world 
of  thought  was  changed.  Miracles  became  im- 
possible, except  to  the  casuist;  the  earth  was 
removed  from  its  central  position  in  the  universe 
and  became  only  a  point  in  space;  anthropocen- 
trism  was  destroyed.  The  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century  assumed  its  characteristic  qualities;  it 
became  atomistic,  analytic,  mechanical,  practical; 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  known  and  the  evident, 
entirely  opposed  to  all  that  was  dark,  mystic  or 
fantastic. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  mathematical 
sciences  was  the  development  of  a  new  historical 
method,  universal,  secular,  and  philosophic,  as  op- 
posed to  the  theological  and  antiquarian 
6.  The  New  historiography  that  came  before.    The 

Historical  great  geographical  discoveries  of  the 
Method*  age  made  the  field  of  hiunan  interest  co- 
extensive with  the  world  and  fostered 
the  study  of  history,  geography  and  statistics. 
Tradition  in  state,  religion,  and  law  were  put  to 
the  test  of  critical  investigation.  Machiavelli  and 
Bodin  were  followed  by  the  expounders  of  natural 
law  whose  studies  lay  in  the  field  of  politics  and 
legal  history,  and  the  Deists  who  gave  their  atten- 
tion to  religion.  In  manifold  ways  the  French 
skeptics  emphasized  the  relativity  of  the  principles  . 
underlying  state  and  religion.  This  principle  of  ^ 
relativity  found  its  most  ingenious  exposition  in 
Bayle's  Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique  (1696) 
and  its  profoundest  expression  in  Montesquieu's 
Lettres  persanes  (1727).  A  decisive  blow  at  tra*  / 
ditional  methods  was  administered  by  Bolingbroke's 
Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History  (1738-62). 
Voltaire  in  his  Essai  sur  les  mceurs  et  sur  Vesprit 
des  nations  (1754-58)  opened  the  succession  of 
histories  of  civilization  and  universal  histories 
which  established  the  principle  of  the  relativity 
of  different  civilizations  and  of  the  possibility  of 
explaining  history  by  natural  laws.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Turgot  (d.  1781),  Condorcet  (d.  1794), 
Dupuis  (d.  1809),  and  others  in  France,  by  Robert- 
son (d.  1793),  Gibbon  (d.  1794),  and  Hume  (d.  1776) 
in  England,  and  in  Germany  by  Gatterer  (d.  1799), 
Schldzer  (d.  1809),  Heeren  (d.  1842),  Meiners  (d 
1810),  J.  D.  Michaelis  (d.  1791),  and  Spittler  (d. 
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1810).  If  the  age  of  the  Enlightenment  be  called 
an  unhistorical  age,  it  is  so  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  cultivated  history  not  so  much  as  an  end  in 
itself  as  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  support  for 
its  political  and  moral  theories.  And  the  influ- 
ence of  its  investigations  was  enormous.  They 
destroyed  the  idea  of  a  history  of  the  world 
based  on  Daniel,  the  Apocalypse,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, opened  up  vast  realms  of  time,  rejected 
the  fall  of  man  as  the  cardinal  point  in  univer- 
sal evolution,  and  created  a  new  type  of  prim- 
itive man.  Above  all,  it  introduced  a  method  anal- 
ogous to  the  analytical  and  mechanical  method 
of  the  natural  sciences.  It  dealt  with  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  historical  unit,  as  a  result  of  whose 
conscious,  purposive  actions  social  structures 
/  arise.  And  as  the  enormous  diversity  of  human 
motive  and  impulse  thus  revealed  necessitated 
the  establishment  of  some  norm  for  a  unified  inter- 
pretation of  history,  such  a  one  was  foimd  in 
natural  law,  religion,  and  morality;  and  all  devia- 
tions from  the  norm  were  ascribed  to  evil  or  cun- 
ning, to  tyranny  or  priestly  hypocrisy,  to  stupidity 
or  ignorance.  And  thus  historiography,  because 
it  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Enlightenment, 
became  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  dissemination 
of  that  spirit,  though  in  the  first  place  works  may 
have  been  written  with  purposes  deistic  or  material- 
istic, theological  or  anticlerical,  skeptical  or  opti- 
mistic. 

A  new  philosophy,  opposed  both  to  the  Aris- 
totelianism  of  the  Church  and  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  ancient  philosophic  systems,  now  assumes  to 
outline  the  fundamental  principles  of  scientific 
thought  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  disciplines. 
Abandoning  the  old  belief  in  the  Fall  and  the  con- 
sequent  degeneration   of  the  human  intellect,    it 

grounded  itself  on  the  capacities  of 

7.  Philoso-  the  human  mind  and  dared  to  be  as 

phy  of  the  creative  in  basic  principles  as  the  new 

Period,      sciences  had  been  in  their  respective 

fields.  Philosophy  was  no  longer  the 
handmaid  of  theology,  but  ruled  an  independent 
realm.  The  creation  of  a  new  philosophy  was  the 
work  of  the  great  minds  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
its  consequences  partly  destroyed  theology  and 
partly  transformed  it.  These  consequences  were 
J  developed  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  less 
original  thinkers  and  litterateurs;  for  though  the 
great  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Hume, 
Berkeley,  Kant,  belonged  in  part  to  the  Enlighten- 
ment, their  original  work  first  bore  fruit  in  the  nine- 
teenth. Yet  the  influence  exercised  by  the  great 
philosophers  on  the  history  of  philosophy  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  they  exerted  on  the  history  of 
the  Enlightenment.  Their  essentially  philosophic 
^  problems  were  too  abstruse  and  subtle  to  affect 
greatly  a  popular  movement,  and  it  was  rather 
their  secondary  contributions  that  furthered  the 
progress  of  the  Enlightenment.  Thus  Spinoza 
and  Malebranche  exercised  prsMJtically  no  influence 
at  all;  the  influence  exercised  by  Hobbes  and  Leib- 
nitz was  indirect;  while  that  of  Shaftesbury  and 
others  was  only  partial.  Of  greater  importance, 
after  Descartes,  was  the  work  of  Bayle,  Locke, 
Wolff,  Voltaire,  and  the  Encyclopedists.     Service 


was  also  rendered  by  the  Deists  who  directed  their 
criticism  against  positive  religion,  and  the  ethical 
writers  who  sought  in  the  new  philosophy  a  basis 
for  natural  morality.  There  came  finally  the  real 
philosophers  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  eclectics 
and  popularizers,  the  exponents  of  common  sense 
and  natural  law,  whose  philosophical  importance 
is  small  indeed,  but  whose  historical  influence  was 
great. 

Nevertheless  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment, in  the  last  analysis,  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  great  philosophic  systems.  (1)  Cartesianism 
applied  the  mechanical  method  to  the  study  of  the 
physical  world  and  the  axiomatic  process  of  mathe- 
matics to  the  spiritual.  It  found  ontologic  unity 
in  a  God  who  combined  in  himself  physical  sub- 
stance and  soul  substance.  It  abandoned  every- 
thing that  was  not  clear  or  demonstrable.  (2)  The 
sensualism  of  Hobbes  and  Locke  broke  more 
abruptly  with  the  old  metaphysics  by  discarding 
self-evident  truths  and  innate  ideas  and  founding 
all  knowledge  on  the  experience  of  the  senses,  and 
its  reca;sting  in  the  soul ;  yet  they  found  the  idea 
of  God  necessary  for  the  working  of  their  world 
machine.  From  them  proceeded  the  physico- 
theological  arguments  for  the  wisdom  and  the  good- 
ness of  an  architectonic  deity  and  the  treatment 
of  morality  on  the  basis  of  an  empirical  psychology 
which  attained  to  the  greatest  importance.  (3)  In 
reaction  against  sensualism,  Leibnitz,  by  a  method 
analogous  to  that  of  Descartes,  established  a  me- 
chanical world  of  bodies  and  a  dynamic  world  of 
spirits,  transforming  the  old  ontology  of  substances 
into  one  of  monads.  (4)  Materialism  carried  the 
tenets  of  sensualism  to  the  extreme  by  denying 
the  existence  of  the  soul  and  combating  the  physico- 
theological  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God. 
In  Hume  and  Kant,  it  is  true,  the  materialism 
of  the  new  natural  philosophy  brought  forth  pro- 
found epistemological  theories,  but  the  natural 
sciences  on  the  whole  rendered  greater  services  to 
the  revolutionary  thought,  which  attempted,  on 
the  basis  of  the  observation  of  nature  and  certain 
elementary  data  of  psychology  empirically  derived, 
to  create  a  new  metaphysical  and  ethical  system, 
destined  to  constitute  the  precondition  for  a  com- 
plete reconstruction  of  society.  Yet  to  all  these 
contrasting  or  opposed  systems  there  were  common 
the  spirit  of  antagonism  to  the  theological  method, 
the  miraculous  and  the  exceptional,  and  an  un- 
doubting  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  intellect 
to  attain  knowledge  and  in  power  of  will  to  apply 
it.  Especially  in  the  field  of  ethics  the  independ- 
ence of  the  human  conscience  was  upheld  against 
all  supernatural  authority,  against  all  revealed 
systems  of  sanctions,  rewards,  and  punishments. 

It  was  literature,  however,  and  not  philosophy,  Q. 
that  really  insured  the  triumph  of  the  Enlij^lnten-    T 
ment.     The  great  fact  here  to  be  recognized  is  the  / 
cooperation  of  three  forces,  a  rising  bourgeoisie, 
a  growing  independence  of  thought,  and  the  highly 
developed  literatures  of  England  and  France.     It 
was    literature    that    finally    overthrew    theology 
and  created  the  vocabulary,  the  battle-cries  and  the 
very  name  of  the   Enlightenment.     Holland    was 
the  first  home  of  the  militant  literature  of  the  age. 
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There  Bayle  published  his  dictionary  and  edited 
hs  journal   {NouvelUs  de  la  r&publiqties  des  lettres, 

1684-87),  and  Le  Clerc  published  his 
8.  Litera-     BMioth^jue    universelle    (1686-1726). 
tore  of  the    The  real  origin  of  the  literature  of  the 
Enlighten-    Enlightenment,  however,  was  in  Eng- 
ment.         land  after  the  Whig  Revolution  and 
the     establishment    of    the    freedom 
V    of  the  press  in  1693.     Locke  (d.  1704)  and  Shaftes- 
bury (d.    1713)  were  writers  of  elegance.     Pope's 
Essay  tm  Man  (1733)  is  a  theodicy  in  the  spirit 
of    Shaftesbury.    The   publication   of    periodicals 
dealini;    ^th  contemporary  manners  and  morals 
prepared     the    way    for   the    realistic    study   of 
life  which  Fielding  (d.  1754),  SmoUett  (d.   1771), 
Goldsmith  (d.  1774),  and  Sterne  (d.  1768)  were  to 
cany    on  ¥rith  splendid  psychological  power  and 
absolute  freedom  from  theological  predispositions. 
Defoe  (d.  1731)  pictured  man  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  Rousseau 
and    German   pedagogy.    Bolingbroke    (d.    1751) 
•y    was    the  first  to  write  philosophic  history.     The 
^     moral  theories  of  the  Deists  were  expounded  by 
Hutcheson  (d.   1747),  Ferguson  (d.   1816),  Adam 
Smith    (d.  1790),  Wollaston    (d.  1724),  Price  (d. 
.     1791),    and   Tucker   (d.    1799),   and   the   esthetic 
theories  of  Shaftesbury  were  developed  by  Burke 
(d.   1797),  Gerard  (d.  1795),  and  Hume  (d.  1776) 
v'    who    studied   the   relations   between  the   beauti- 
ful and  the  useful  and  greatly  influenced  the  German 
Enlightenment.     Richardson's    (d.    1761)    novels 
of    middle  class  sentimentality  and  morals  pro- 
duced an  important  effect  on  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Klopstock,  Lessing,  and  Wieland.    The  Enlight- 
enment  literature   in   England   was   not   radical, 
however;  extremists,  like  Toland  (d.  1722)  among 
Deists,  exercised  no  great  influence,  whUe  material- 
ism found  in  Hartley  (d.  1757)  and  Priestley  (d. 
1804)  only  solitary  champions.     The  decline  of  the 
^    Enlightenment  in  England  may  be  dated  from  the 
reaction   following  the   outbreak   of  the   French 
Revolution. 

In  France  the  Enlightenment  first  gained  strength 
among  the  dilettante  nobility  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  members  of  the 
higher  bourgeoisie  and  the  literary  class,  and  then 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  Third  Estate.     From  the 
classic  literature  which  it  found  ready  to  its  hand  it 
derived  precision,  elegance,  and  wit,  but  also  some- 
thing of  the  shallowness  that  goes  with  these  quali- 
/  ties.     Newton  and  Locke  were  introduced  to  the 
•/    French  public  by  Maupertuis  (d.  1759)  and  D'Ar- 
genson  (d.  1757).    The  novel  and  drama  of  Eng- 
lish citizen  life  were  copied  by  Provost  (d.  1763) 
and  Destouches  (d.  1754).    But  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  Enlightenment  literature  came  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  century  when  in  a  spirit  of 
extreme  radicalism  it  assailed  everything  in  society. 
Church,  and  State.    The  exponents  of  the  En- 
lightenment  may  be   divided   into  three  groups 
which  differed  appreciably  in  character  and  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  prominence,  though  united 
in  aim.     (1)  English  liberalism  and  deism  were 
advocated   with  remarkable  success  by   Voltaire 
(d.  1778)  in  almost  every  literary  form;   his  intei^ 
ests  were  predominantly  religious.    Montesquieu 
IV.— 10 


(d.  1753)  gave  his  time  to  history  and  politics  and 
became  the  father  of  pragmatic  history  and  con- 
stitutionalism. (2)  The  succeeding  scientific  and 
materialistic  movement  was  originated  by  La 
Mettrie  (d.  1751),  found  its  most  celebrated  ex- 
ponent in  Diderot  (d.  1784),  and  its  classic  formula- 
tion in  the  "  Encyclopedia"  (1751-80).  More  purely  ^j 
scientific  were  Holbach  {Systkme  de  la  nature^  1770), 
Condillac  (d.  1780)  and  his  theories  of  knowledge, 
Cabanis  (d.  1808).  and  Buffon  (d.  1788),  whose 
literary  charm  made  him  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  popularizers  of  science.  (3)  A  new  spirit  and/ 
tone  appears  in  Rousseau  (d.  1778)  who  expressed 
the  economic  theories  of  the  Enlightenment  in 
their  deepest  and  most  abstract  form  and  on  the 
other  hand  lent  to  its  cold  intelligence  a  romantic 
warmth  and  a  depth  of  feeling  that  widened  im- 
mensely its  range  of  appeal.  Through  Mirabeau 
and  SieySs  the  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  entered 
the  Revolution. 

From  England  and  France  the  elements  of  the 
Enlightenment  came  to  Germany,  where,  owing  to 
peculiar  conditions,  its  political  manifestations 
were  of  far  less  importance  than  its  influence  in 
the  fields  of  religion,  ethics  and  esthetics.  Two 
distinct    literary  movements    marked 

g.  The       the  eighteenth  century:    (1)  The  real 

German      literature  of   the  Enlightenment  pro- 
Enlighten-    ceeded  from  the  popularized  teachings 

ment.  of  Leibnitz,  through  Wolff  and  Gott-  ' 
sched,  and  developed  on  the  one  hand 
into  theological  and  legal  rationalism,  and  on  the 
other  into  the  novel  and  play  of  middle  class  morals. 
(2)  The  revived  humanistic  or  classic-romantic 
movement,  proceeding  from  English  sources  and 
from  the  more  essential  teachings  of  Leibnitz, 
passed  through  Lessing  to  Herder,  Winckelmann, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Humboldt  and  found  expres- 
sion also  in  the  newer  schools  of  philosophy  and 
the  historical  and  psychological  sciences.  Leib-  , 
nitz,  Lessing,  and  Kant  belong  to  both  movements; 
to  the  Enlightenment/  through  their  practical 
interests  and  the  results  of  their  popularized  teach- 
ings; to  the  second^  through  the  degjLAnd  original 
content  of  their  philosophy  which  was  appreciated 
only  by  the  minority.  Only  the  former  movement 
is  here  to  be  considered,  a  movement  through  which 
Germany  assumed  its  place  in  the  literary  world, 
last,  because  the  theological  influence  had  longest 
maintained  itself  in  the  small  German  principalities, 
because  science  was  still  subject  to  scholasticism, 
and  finally  because  of  peculiar  political  conditions. 
The  first  change  to  be  noticed  occurred  in  the  sphere  ; 
of  learning  where  Pufendorf  (d.  1694)  and  Leibnitz  V 
(d.  1716)  ushered  in  a  broad,  cosmopolitan  treat- 
ment of  the  sciences.  The  first  to  gain  a  wide 
hearing  for  the  new  ideas  was  Thomasius  (d.  1728),  ' 
who  sought  to  reorganize  education  after  the  French 
model  and  in  1688'  established  a  periodical  similar 
to  those  published  in  Holland  at  the  time.  Wolff 
(d.  1754)  slowly  drpve  scholasticism  from  the  uni- 
versities. The  real  founders  of  the  literature  of 
the  Ijferman  Enlightenment,  however,  were  Gott- 
sched  (d.  1766)  who  combined  the  Wolflian  phi-  ' 
losophy  with  French  classicism  and  translated 
Bayle,  and  Gellert  (d.  1769)  who,  writing  under 
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English  influences,  in  poems,  lectures,  fables,  and 
novels,  laid  the  basis  for  the  moral  culture  of  Ger- 
many for  many  decades.  There  appeared  also  imi- 
tations of  the  English  periodicals  (after  1721)  which, 
though  largely  theological  in  tone,  continued  the 
connection  between  literature  and  the  bourgeoisie 
and  sang  of  the  justness  of  God  after  the  manner 
of  Pope  and  Thomson.  How  all-pervading  the 
theological  atmosphere  was  appears  in  Klopstock 
(d.  1803)  and  his  imitators,  though  it  is  indeed  a 
softened  theology  expressed  in  humanistic  and 
poetic  form,  llie  break  with  theology  was  ini- 
tiated by  Lessing  (d.  1781),  who  foimd  the  step 
essential  in  his  endeavor  to  create  a  new  culture 
and  a  new  literature  upon  the  basis  of  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  life.  In  revelation  Lessing  discerned 
only  a  manifestation  of  the  human  mind  striving 
toward  truth,  which  is  attainable  only  by  reason, 
and  this  theory  he  elaborated  with  the  assistance 
of  deistic  theologians  like  Spalding  (d.  1804)  and 
Jerusalem  (d.  1789).  At  Berlin  arose  the  group 
under  Nicolai  (d.  1811)  and  Mendelssohn  (d.  1786). 
Their  organ  was  the  AUgemeine  deutsche  Bibliothek, 
around  which  sprang  up  a  group  of  popular  phi- 
losophers who  promulgated  theories  of  natural 
morals,  theology,  and  esthetics  on  the  basis  of 
Locke.  Leibnitz,  and  Wolff.  Wieland  (d.  1813) 
in  his  philosophical  romances  contrasted  the  light 
French  view  of  life  with  the  heavy  idealism  of  the 
Germans  and  thus  gained  over  the  Gallicized  higher 
clasfies  to  the  use  of  the  German  tongue.  Of  the 
other  great  figures  of  literature  only  the  youthful 
Schiller  (d.  1805)  had  connection  with  the  Enlight- 
,  enment.  Kant  (d.  1804),  in  his  practical  philosophy, 
I  in  his  morals,  law  and  theology,  approached  the 
I  Enlightenment  and  lent  to  its  ideas  a  more  formal 
character.  But  while  Goethe  (d.  1832)  and  Schiller 
had  little  to  do  with  the  movement,  the  favor  of 
the  public  went  out  to  Iffland,  Kotzebue  and  the 
charm  of  Jean  Paul. 

So  mighty  a  development  as  the  Enlightenment 
eould  not  fail  to  produce  a  profound  effect  on  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  Its  double 
10.  Practi-  result  was  (1)  to  strengthen  the  bour- 
cal  Results,  geoisie  and  inspire  them  to  demand 
a  share  in  government  and  adminis- 
tration and  (2)  to  drive  the  governments  themselves 
to  concession.  In  England  and  France  the  first 
movement  made  itself  predominant;  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  the  second  was  the  more  conspicuous. 
Philosophic  kings  and  ministers  now  appear  of  the 
type  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  and  the  espousal 
of  the  ideas  of  reform  by  the  monarchs  led  in  turn 
to  the  complete  triumph  of  such  ideas.  The  French 
Revolution  came  because  the  French  government 
lacked  the  courage  and  decision  to  adopt  the  new 
ideas.  After  the  Revolution  the  ideas  persisted 
and  in  the  subsequent  political  reorganization 
played  a  prominent  part. 

In  the  spiritual  realm  the  most  important  effects 
of  the  Enlightenment  appeared  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  public  instruction.  Universities  were 
freed  from  the  sway  of  the  old  theological  humanism, 
citizens'  schools  and  popular  schools  were  estab- 
lished or  reorganized,  and  public  instruction  was 
freed  from  clerical  supervision.    Other  influences 


like  Pietism  tended  toward  the  same  result,  but  it 
was  from  the  Enlightenment  that  the  inspiration 
came  toward  the  creation  of  an  educational  system 
that,  with  the  supreme  confidence  of  the  period, 
was  expected  to  lead  to  a  higher,  happier,  more 
prosperous,  and  more  moral  age.  The  great  edu- 
cational programs  of  the  age  emanated  from 
Locke  {Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education, 
1693)  and  Rousseau  (^rnile,  1762),  the  one  out-  ^ 
lining  the  education  of  a  man  of  the  world  through 
experience  and  reflection,  the  other  the  develop- 
ment of  man  through  the  unrestrained  unfolding  of 
natural  powers.  The  Smile,  in  France,  was  only  a 
success  of  the  hour,  but  in  Germany  it  gave  the 
impetus  to  the  great  philanthropinistic  movement. 
Basedow  {Methodenbuch  fur  Vdter  und  Mutter  der 
Familien  und  Vdlker,  1770)  was  followed  by  Bahrdt, 
Rochow,  Campe,  Stuve,  and  others.  Through 
Zedlitz,  minister  of  Frederick  II.,  the  new  ideas 
shaped  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  government. 
But  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  needs  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  no- 
bility had  led  to  the  erection  of  institutions  in- 
tended to  furnish  a  new  education,  not  Greek  and 
theological,  but  modem  and  practical.  Halle  / 
(1694)  was  the  type  of  the  new  institutions  and 
it  influenced  greatly  the  development  of  philo- 
sophic and  juristic  studies.  By  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  theological  education  had 
suffered  a  further  loss  of  prestige  as  indicated  in  the 
erection  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  (1736),  where 
humanism  is  found  independent  of  theology.  The 
Volksschule  created  by  Pietism  fell  ultimately  under 
the  sway  of  the  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment,  and 
even  Pestalozzi  recognized  them  in  part. 

Of  the  influence  exerted  by  theology  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Enlightenment  mention  has  already 
been  made ;  it  was  an  influence  exerted,  however, 
under  compulsion  and  it  advanced  the  interests 
of  the  Enlightenment  without  adding  anything 
to  its  content.  As  a  result  of  the 
II.  Its  Re-  subjection   in   which   the   Enlighten- 

lation  to  ment  was  held  by  theology  for  a  long 
Theology,  time  and  the  necessity  for  violent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to 
achieve  its  independence,  it  assumed  that  negative 
and  destructive  character  by  which  it  was  so  strongly 
marked.  Even  in  its  afiirmative  theories  the  En- 
lightenment, in  its  struggles  with  theology,  was 
brought  to  assume  the  existence  of  as  rigid  a  truth 
as  that  of  its  rival.  The  break  between  the  two 
was  sharpest  in  France  where  the  unyielding  at- 
titude of  the  Church  made  the  Enlightenment 
p)erforce  a  movement  of  thorough  negation.  In 
England  and  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
a  rapprochement  between  the  two.  In  the  former 
country  there  arose  out  of  the  deistic  controversy  ^ 
an  apologetic  theology  (Clarke,  Butler,  Warburton,  ^r 
and  Paley)  which  may  be  designated  as  rational 
supematuralism,  which  here  as  well  as  in  Germany 
carried  the  spirit  of  the  Enlightenment  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  enemy's  position.  In  Germany, 
especially,  the  course  of  the  development  was 
decided  by  a  compromise  between  Enlightenment 
and  theology  which  was  effectual  in  disseminating 
the  principles  of  the  former,  not  only  among  the    * 
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learned  classes,  but  among  the  great  masses  of  the 
population.    But  as  its  principles  were  embraced 
by  members  of  the  higher  clergy  and  by  the  theo- 
'  logical  faculties,  it  became  in  turn  conservative. 
Slowly,   however,  the  inherent  contradiction  be- 
tween its  principles  and  the  theological  dualism 
^f  reason  and  revelation  eame  to  the  front.    With 
time  the  germ  of  dissolution  entered  into  the  body 
of  dogma  and  the  new  spirit  of  the  times  attacked 
both  the   logical  substructure   and  the   imposed 
superstructure  of  doctrine.    The  followers  of  Wolff 
bad  attempted  a  compromise  without  departing 
from  the  paths  of   orthodoxy,  but  the  Neologues, 
under  the  influence  of  the  popular  philosophy, 
broke  entirely  with  dogma  and  sought  to  restrict 
revelation  to  the  Bible,  whose  contents  seemed 
more  in  harmony  with  natural  theology  than  the 
t  scholastic  subtleties  of  the  Church.     Only  at  the  end 
\of  the  century,  however,  and  primarily  under  the 
inspiration  of  Kant's  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen 
der  blosaen  Vemunjt  (1793)  did  the  more  radical 
theologians  advance  to  the  position  of  identifying 
completely  the  religion  of  ethical  rationalism  with 
Biblical  revelation,  though  still  with  purely  apolo- 
getic purposes.     But  through  this  apologetic  lit- 
erature  the  subjective,   analytic,   and  utilitarian 
spirit  of  the  Enlightenment  penetrated  to  the  very 
heart   of  Christian  belief,  and  inevitably  led  to 
reactionary  movements  which  made  common  cause 
with  other  forms  of  reaction  aroused  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Enlightenment.  The  theology  of  the  Enlight- 
enment  was,   therefore,   a  thoroughly   apologetic 
compromise  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  the 
Enlightenment.     It  was  a  question  of  the  suprem- 
acy  of    the    dogma   of    reason,  of  the  dogma  of 
revelation,  or  of  the  identification  of  the  two,  and 
it  was  the  last  solution  that  theology  was  driven  to 
adopt. 

The  end  of  the  period  of  the  Enlightenment 
began  in  different  countries  at  different  times. 
The  mightiest  influences  that  contributed  toward 
its  downfall  were  the  political  reac- 
12.  Close  tions  aroused  in  England  by  the 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  that  in 
Period.  Europe  by  the  French  Revolution. 
At  the  same  time  the  revolutionary 
movement  finally  destroyed  the  political  structure 
of  the  medieval  ages  and  cleared  the  ground  for  a 
new  political  and  social  organization.  The  wars 
of  the  Revolution  called  into  being  a  new  factor, 
the  principle  of  nationality,  which  came  into  oppo- 
sition both  with  the  spirit  of  enlightened  cosmo- 
politanism and  with  the  spirit  of  enlightened 
absolutism  of  the  preceding  period.  There  entered 
into  play  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of  the  new 
German  culture  which  emancipated  itself  from  the 
ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  in  literature,  philosophy, 
and  science,  created  a  new  attitude  toward  life, 
and  soon  came  to  cooperate  with  similar  tendencies 
in  other  countries.  Fancy  and  sentiment,  a  love 
for  the  humane  culture,  sympathy  for  all  that  is 
psychologically  real,  characterized  this  new  con- 
ception of  life  which  was  at  one  with  the  Enlighten- 
ment in  its  opposition  to  supematuralism,  but 
differed  from  it  in  its  positive  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  things.    Science,  too,  lost  its  character 


of  abstract  subjectivism  and  militant  reform,  and 
restricted  itself  to  the  interpretation  of  reality. 
Finally  reaction  entered  also  the  field  of  economic 
thought,  destroying  the  individualistic  principles 
of  the  Enlightenment.  Nevertheless  the  Enlight- 
enment has  remained  an  appreciable  influence  to 
the  present  day,  to  a  minor  degree  in  Germany,  to 
an  important  extent  in  France  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  where  the  separation  between  En- 
lightenment and  supematuralism  is  as  sharp  as  it 
was  a  century  ago.  (E.  Troeltsch.) 

Bibuograpbt:  E.  B.  Puaey,  Huionoid  Enquiry  into  .  .  . 
Oie  Rationalut  Character  ,  ,  ,  in  the  Theology  of  Oermany, 
London.  1828;  B.  Bauer,  Getd^icfUe  der  Politik,  Kul- 
iur  und  AufkUkrung  det  18.  Jahrhunderta,  Charlottenburg, 
1843-44;  F.  A.  Saintes,  CrUical  Hietory  of  Rationaliam 
in  Oermany,  London,  1849;  L.  Noack,  Freidenker  in  der 
Religion,  Bern,  1853-55;  A.  F.  Gfr5rer,  OeachichU  dee 
18.  Jahrhunderte,  SchafiThauBen.  1862-84;  F.  C.  Schloaser. 
Oeechiehte  dee  18.  JahrhunderU,  8  vols..  Heidelberg,  185&- 
1864;  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Oerman  Rationaliem  in  itg  /2i«e, 
Progreae  and  Dedine,  Edinburgh,  1865;  H.  T.  Buckle, 
Hist,  of  Civilization  in  England,  London,  1878  (of.  L. 
^tienne,  Le  Poeitivieme  dan»  Vhistoire,  Paris,  1868,  a 
oriticism  of  Buckle);  J.  TuUoch,  Rational  Theology  .  .  . 
in  England  in  17th  Century,  Edinburgh,  1872;  Kohn, 
AufkUkrungeperiode,  Potsdam,  1873;  J.  W.  Draper,  Hiei. 
of  the  Confliet  between  Religion  and  Science,  New  York, 
1874;  idem,  Hiet  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe,  2  vols.,  ib.,  1876;  J.  Cairns,  Unbelief  in  18th  Cen- 
tury, London,  1881;  L.  Stephen,  Hiet.  of  English  Thought 
in  18th  Century,  ib..  1881;  A.  Sorel,  L' Europe  et  la  revo- 
lution, Paris,  1885-02;  R.  Eucken.  Orundbegriffe  der 
Oegentoart,  Leipsio,  1893;  A.  D.  White,  Hiet.  of  the  War- 
fare of  Science  with  Theology,  New  York.  1896;  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  Hist,  of  Riee  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Ration' 
aliem  in  Europe,  London,  1899;  J.  F.  Hunt,  Hiet.  of 
Rationaliem,  New  York,  1901;  R.  Otto,  Naturalietieehe 
und  religiOee  Weltaneicht,  Tabingen,  1904,  Eng.  transl., 
NaturcUiem  and  Religion,  New  York,  1907. 

EimODIXIS,  MAGNUS  FELIX:  Latin  author 
and  bishop  of  Padua;  b.  at  Aries  473  or  474;  d. 
at  Padua  July  17,  521.  His  life,  until  he  reached 
manhood,  was  secular,  and  his  education  was  clas- 
sical. After  becoming  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
he  delayed  making  an  open  profession  of  faith  until 
attack^  by  serious  illness.  With  his  wife's  con- 
sent, he  separated  from  her  to  enter  the  religious 
life,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  Epiphanius  of 
Ticinum  at  some  date  previous  to  494.  In  496 
Ennodius  went  to  Milan,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  schism  which  then  convulsed  the 
Church  (see  Anastasius  II.).  In  connection  with 
this  arose  the  controversy  of  Pope  Symmachus 
with  the  antipope  Laurentius  (see  Symmachus), 
in  the  course  of  which  Ennodius  defended  the 
pope  in  his  LibeUua  adversus  eos  qui  contra 
synodum  acribere  prcesumpserunt,  basing  the  papal 
power  on  the  privileges  of  Peter.  Remaining  at 
Milan  as  deacon  until  512,  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Padua  in  514.  He  had  already  accompanied 
his  predecessor  on  a  mission  of  Theodoric  to  the 
Burgundian  king  Gimdobad,  and  in  515  and  517 
he  was  sent  by  Pope  Hormisdas  to  the  court  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Anastasius  in  an  unsuccessful 
endeavor  to  reconcile  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Churches. 

As  an  author  Ennodius  represents  Latin  litera- 
ture in  its  period  of  decline.  In  theology  he  was  a 
Semi-Pelagian,  and  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
his  antipathy  to  Augustine.  In  addition  to  the 
works   already  note<i,   special   mention   may   be 
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made  of  his  numerous,  but  unimportant,  letters, 
the  Vita  Epiphanii  episcopi  Ticini  (valuable  for  its 
biography  of  his  predecessor),  the  Vita  beoH  An- 
tonii  (very  legendary,  in  the  tsiste  of  the  j)eriod), 
the  Panegyricus  dictus  clementissimo  regi  Theo- 
dorico,  the  Eucharisticum  de  vita  (autobiograph- 
ical), and  many  dictiones  on  subjects  of  minor  in- 
terest. (T.  FdRSTERf.) 

Bxblioorapht:  The  works  of  Ennodius,  except  the  Car^ 
mina,  are  in  MPL,  Ixiii.  The  Carmina,  Epistoltx,  and 
Paneoyricw,  ed.  F.  Vogel.  are  in  MGH,  Auct.  ant,,  vol.  vii., 
1885.  A  Hat  of  editions  and  literature  is  given  in  Potthast, 
WegweUer,  pp.  407-408,  1291,  with  which  cf.  Wattenbach, 
DQQ,  i  (1885),  47,  70,  404.  ii.  480.  i  (1893),  48,  72.  Con- 
sult: Fertig,  Magnus  Felix  Ennodius  und  seine  Zeit, 
Passau,  1855-60;  F.  Piper,  in  ZXG,  i  (1877),  239-266; 
B.  Haaenstab,  Studien  zu  Ennoditu,  Munich,  1890;  S. 
Ldglise,  S.  Ennodius  et  la  supr&nuUis  au  6.  silcle,  Lyons, 
1890;  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Bioff- 
rapky,  ii.  19-20;  DCB,  ii.  123-124. 

ENOCH. 

The  Source  of  Knowledge  (S 1 ).    Similar  Legends  (§  3). 
Life  and  Translation  ($  2).  Enoch  in  Tradition  ($  4). 

Enoch  is  the  name  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
eldest  son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xivi.  9;  Ex.  vi.   14); 
a  son  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4);  a  son  of  Cain  (Gen. 
iv.    17-18)    after    whom    the    latter 
I.  The      named  the  first  city;  and,  in  the  line 
Source  of   of  Seth,  of  the  seventh  patriarch  as 
Elnowledge.  reckoned  from  Adam   (Gen.   v.    18). 
Since  the  name  Lamech  also  occurs  in 
the  lines  of  both  Cain  and  Seth,  and  as  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  between  other  names  of  the  two 
lines,    it    has    been    customary    since    Buttmann 
(MythohguSf  i.,  Berlin,  1828,  pp.  170  sqq.)  to  re- 
gard the  two  genealogies  of  Gen.  iv.  and  v.  (which 
furthermore   belong    to  different  sources,   J   and 
P)  as  variants  of  a  single  account.     The  resem- 
blance becomes  still  closer  if  it  be  assumed  that  in 
Gen.  V.  Enoch  and  Mahalalel  ( «  Mehujael  of  Gen. 
iv.)  have  become  transposed.    Also  a  relation  with 
the  list  of  the  ten  primitive  Babylonian  kings  in 
Berosus  can  not  be  denied.     Enoch  there  has  his 
parallel  in  the  seventh  king,  Enmeduranki,  in  the 
sun-city    Sippara.    That    Enoch    also    stands    in 
some  relation  to  the  sun,  is  indicated  by  the  365 
years  of  his  life. 

This  patriarch,   in  Gen.   v.,   has  a  thoroughly 
ethical  distinction;  '*  he  walked  with  God "   (cf. 
Noah,  Gen.  vi.  9).     This  indicates  a 
L'f   A  d  co^s*^^^  community  of  life,  an  un- 
J       .  ^        disturbed,    familiar   intercourse    with 
God.    Herewith    is    intimately    con- 
nected the  most  momentous  matter 
that  is  still  extant  about  Enoch  in  the  ancient 
source.     After  a  comparatively  brief  term  of  life, 
365  years,  "  he  was  not;  for  God  took  him."     Ob- 
viously something  extraordinary  is  thus  recorded. 
Enoch  had  suddenly  vanished,  was  no  more  seen. 
The  expression  corresponds  to  the  one  used  in  a 
similar  connection  by  Livy   (i.   16)  of  Romulus, 
'*  he  was  not  thenceforth  on  earth  ";  the  event 
itself,   to  the  seeking  after   vanished   Elijah    (11 
Kings  ii.  16-17).     But  the  reason  is  not  indefinite; 
God  intervened  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 
nature   and   removed   his   favored   one   from   the 
world  of  appearances.     Except  for  this  extraor- 


dinary case,  an  early  departure  from  life  was  con- 
sidered a  token  of  divine  disfavor. 

Comparisons  have  been  adduced  with  heathen 

myths  and  legends,  which  relate  of  the  translation 

of  illustrious  men  (Hercules,  Romu- 

3.  Similar  lus,  etc.).     But  the  brief  mysterious 

Legends.  Biblical  notice  is  essentially  different 
in  that  here  the  ethical  community 
of  life  on  earth  with  God  (the  "  faith  "  of  Heb.  xi. 
5)  is  the  manifest  reason  for  the  "  taking  "  to  God; 
whereas  the  legends  are  based  on  a  physical  con- 
ception of  divinity,  whereby  the  same  coalesces 
with  the  highest  product  of  nature.  There  is  a 
parallel  in  the  translation  of  Xisuthros  in  Berosus, 
inasmuch  as  this  devout  worthy  after  the  Flood 
is  translated  to  the  gods  as  reward  for  his  piety. 
But  this  hero  corresponds  to  the  Biblical"  Noah. 
While  here  an  account  is  extant  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Biblical  narrative  but  akin  to  it, 
on  the  other  hand  the  legend  adduced  by  E.  Bo- 
chart  (in  Phaleg  etCanaan^  Caen,  1646),  with  refers 
ence  to  the  ancient  king  Annakos  or  Nannakos  in 
the  city  of  Iconium,  is  questionable  on  the  score  of 
originality.  This  king  is  said  to  have  lived  up- 
ward of  300  years  before  Deucalion's  flood;  he  is 
supposed  to  have  predicted  the  same,  and  to  have 
tearfully  bewailed  the  lot  of  men,  since  after  his 
death  they  were  to  be  overtaken  with  destruction. 
The  story  is  first  found  in  Zenobius  {Proverbial  vi. 
10),  that  is,  about  200  a.d.  ;  Jewish  influence  is  not 
improbable. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  the  translation,  and 
the  abode  and  condition  of  Enoch  after  it,  which 
the  theologians  have  sought  to  define  more  closely, 
the  Bible  gives  no  clue.  The  context  merely  stands 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  taken  away  from  the  world 
of  sin  and  death,  and  received  into  closer  commu- 
nion with  God,  without  dying.  The  view  preva- 
lent with  the  rabbis  and  in  the  primitive  Church, 
designates  Paradise  as  his  place  of  abode;  others 
indicate  heaven;  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (ix.  9), 
the  seventh  heaven.  The  Arab  theologians  waver 
according  to  the  indefinite  expression  of  the  Koran 
xix.  58  (cf.  the  Book  of  Enoch  Ixxxvii.  3).  The 
New  Testament  also  recognizes  a  transformation 
without  death  (I  Thess.  iv.  17;  I  Cor.  xv.  51). 

Tradition  has  been  all  the  busier  for  the  meager- 
ness  of  actual  data.     By  analogy  with  Noah,  it 
was  assumed  that  Enoch  was  a  preacher  of  re- 
pentance   and    herald    of    judgment. 
4.  Enoch  in  (Ecclus.  xliv.  16;  cf.  xlix.  14;  Book  of 

Tradition.  Enoch  i.  9;  Jude  14  sqq.).  Later,  in 
an  age  of  speculation  concerning 
nature  and  history,  people  thought  to  find  in  Enoch 
conversing  so  intimately  with  God  the  actual  first 
vehicle  of  divinely  influenced  human  discernment, 
the  genuine  gnosis  instilled  by  good  spirits,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  knowledge  conveyed  by  de- 
mons. His  name  (from  the  Heb.  Juindkhf  "  to 
consecrate  ")  seemed  to  denote  the  "  consecrated  " 
one,  from  whom  authentic  solutions  were  to  be 
expected  touching  the  secrets  of  this  world  and 
the  one  beyond.  Hence  he  was  esteemed  no  less 
as  the  inventor  of  writing  and  the  sciences,  espe- 
cially starcraft  (Eusebius,  PrcBpataJtio  evangelica, 
ix.  17;  cf.  the  number  365),  than  as  apocalyptic 
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Beer  (cf.  A.  Dillmann,  Das  Buck  Henoch^  Leip- 
sic,  1853,  pp.  XX vi.  sqq.).  In  the  last  centuries 
before  Christ,  Enoch  was  accredited  with  the  en- 
tire treasure  of  contemporary  knowledge  about 
God,  nature,  and  history;  as  was  done  in  the  the- 
ologically important  Book  of  Enoch  (see  Pseud- 
EPiGRAPHA,  Old  Testament,  IL,  4-6).  With  the 
Arabs,  Enoch,  or,  as  they  more  commonly  call 
him,  Idris  ("  the  learned,  expert  one  ")  plays  pre- 
dominantly the  part  of  the  mediator  of  bdgher  wis- 
dom and  science  (cf.  d'Herbelot,  Bibltothkque  ori- 
entaUy  Germ.  transL,  i.,  Halle,  1785,  pp.  624-625; 
G.  Weil,  Biblische  Legenden  der  Muselmdnnerf 
Frankfort,  1845,  pp.  62-67);  for  rabbinic  legends 
cf.  J.  A.  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  JuderUhum,  ii., 
Kdnigsberg,  1711,  pp.  396  sqq.). 

C.  VON  Orelli. 

Bibuoorapht:  Besidea  the  literature  given  in  the  text, 
consult:  H.  Polano,  SeUcHonB  from  the  Talmud,  pp.  34- 
37,  Philadelphia,  1876;  H.  £.  Ryle.  Early  NarrativeM  of 
Oenetis,  pp.  90-01,  London,  1892;  idem,  in  Expoaitory 
Timet,  in.  (1892)  365;  D5,  i.  704-705;  EB,  ii.  1294- 
96;  JE,  V.  178-179;  and  Commentaries  on  Genesis  and 
on  Jude. 

ENTHRONIZATION.  See  Bishop;  Pope,  Pa- 
pacy, Papal  System. 

ENTHUSIASM:  An  intense  moral  impulse  or 
all-engrossing  temper  of  mind.  The  term  as  ap- 
plied to  religion  designates  both  a  noble  temp)er  of 
mind  and  moral  fervor,  and  also  a  misdirected  and 
even  destructive  intensity  of  feeling.  In  the  better 
sense  of  the  term,  our  Lord  was  the  highest  illus- 
tration of  enthusiasm.  His  soul  was  possessed 
with  overwhelming  affection  for  men,  and  an  in- 
tense impulse  to  help  them.  The  apostles  were 
enthusiasts  in  a  good  sense.  The  early  monks,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Dominic,  Huss,  the  Reformers, 
the  early  Methodists,  are  all  examples  of  religious 
enthusiasm.  Heathen  religions  have  had  their  en- 
thusiasts as  well  as  the  Christian. 

Christian  enthusiasm  in  the  good  sense  is  de- 
rived from  two  motives, — love  for  men  and  love 
for  Christ.  In  the  bad  sense,  enthusiasm  is  almost 
sjmonymouB  with  fanaticism,  and  enthusiasts  with 
zealots.  It  is  fervor  of  soul  drawn  from  wrong 
principles,  foimded  on  wrong  judgments,  and  ap- 
plied to  wrong  ends.  Neither  selfish  nor  impure 
motives  necessarily  prevail  in  such  a  temper  of 
mind,  and  zeal  of  activity.  Such  enthusiasm  may 
proceed  from  a  sincere  desire  to  glorify  God.  It 
substitutes  fancies  for  the  truth,  and  in  its  last 
stages  the  disorder  of  the  mind  becomes  mental 
insanity. 

The  term  "  enthusiasts  "  has  also  had  a  technical 
sense,  as  in  the  Elizabethan  period.  Jewel,  Rogers 
{ThiTty-nine  Articles,  Parker  Society  ed.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1854,  p.  158),  and  others  speak  of  "  Enthu- 
siasts "  as  they  do  of  Anabaptists.  During  the 
Commonwealth  period,  and  afterward  the  term 
was  frequently  applied  to  the  Puritans  in  a  tone  of 
depreciation,  as  by  Robert  South,  who  preached 
a  special  sermon  on  the  subject,  "  Enthusiasts  not 
Led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,"  meaning  by  "  enthusi- 
asts" the  Puritans.  See  Ecstasy.  (Sermons ,  ed. 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  sermons  Iv.  Ivi,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  157- 
190|  5  vols.,  New  York,  1866-1871.) 


Bibliooraphy:  I.  Taylor,  Natural  HUtory  of  Enthutiaam, 
New  York.  1849;  G.  LAvington,  EnthuHaam  of  Meih- 
odUU  and  Papiata,  ed.  R.  Polwhele,  London,  1833;  J. 
Mackintosh,  MiaceUaneoua  Worka,  p.  731,  ib.  1851;  C. 
Wesley's  Sermon  on  Enthuaiamt  is  in  his  Worka,  ii.  331  sqq. 

ENZmAS,  FRANCISCO  DE:  Spanish  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Burgos,  Spain,  c.  1520;  d.  at  Geneva 
1570.  He  was  known  in  Germany  by  the  Grecized 
form  of  his  name,  Dryander,  and  by  the  name 
Eichmann,  in  France  as  Duchesne,  in  Holland  as 
Van  Eyck — all  translations  of  his  Spanish  name, 
which  means  "oakman."  He  studied  in  the 
Netherlands  and  embraced  the  Reformation;  then 
visited  Wittenberg,  where  he  translated  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Greek  into  Spanish  under  the 
eye  of  Melanchthon.  His  completed  work  he  took 
to  the  Netherlands  and  published  it  there  (Ant- 
werp, 1543).  He  dedicated  it  to  Charles  V.  and 
presented  it  in  person  to  the  emperor  at  Brussels. 
But  this  procedure  was  so  evidently  in  the  interest 
of  the  Reformation  in  Spain  that  it  could  not  be 
permitted  to  pass  unpunished,  consequently  En- 
zinas  was  soon  after  thrown  into  prison.  He  es- 
caped in  1545,  and  thereafter  lived  in  different 
places.  His  brother,  Jaime,  also  embraced  Prot- 
estantism, prepared  a  catechism  in  Spanish  setting 
forth  the  Evangelical  faith,  and  printed  it  at  Ant- 
werp (1545).  He  then,  in  pursuance  of  his  father's 
directions,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  burned  at 
the  stake,  1546.  The  third  brother,  Juan,  also  be- 
came a  Protestant,  but,  settling  in  Germany,  es- 
caped persecution.    See  Spain,  the  Reformation 

IN. 

Bibliooraphy:  MSmoirea  de  Frandaco  de  Eminaa,  2  vols., 
Brussels,  1862-63,  cf.  ZKG,  xiii.  (1892);  T.  McCrie.  Hial. 
of  ...  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  chap,  v.,  Edinbtirgh. 
1829;  H.  C.  Lea,  Hiat.  of  the  Inquintion  of  Spain,  iii.  424, 
New  York,  1907;  KL.  iv.  661-662. 

EON.    See  Gnosticism. 

EON  D£  L'ETOILE.    See  Eudo  de  Stella. 

EPAO,  SYNOD  OF:  A  synod  held  in  Sept., 
517,  at  Epao  or  Epaone,  a  village  to  the  south  of 
Vienne,  near  the  present  Anneyron,  at  that  time 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  where  a  year 
earlier  the  Arian  king  Gundobad  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  orthodox  son  Sigismund.  It  was 
attended  by  twenty-four  bishops  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  invitation  of  Avitus  of  Vienne 
(q.v.).  Laymen  seem  to  have  been  present,  after 
their  participation  had  been  declared  lawful;  canon 
xxiv.  permitted  them  to  bring  charges  against  any 
clergy  who  were  justly  accused  of  immorality. 
The  forty  canons  passed  at  this  meeting  should  be 
considered  in  connection  with  those  of  the  synods 
of  Agde  (506)  and  Orleans  (511;  qq.v.).  They 
were  intended  to  do  for  the  Burgundian  kingdom 
what  these  had  done  for  the  Visigothic  or  Prank- 
ish— though  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  former 
made  their  effect  slight.  Several  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  included  in  a  later  (Spanish)  collection 
of  the  canons  of  Agde  (though  with  some  modifi- 
cations in  the  direction  of  less  severity),  and  thus 
continued  to  have  an  influence  on  subsequent 
practise.  The  spirit  of  Avitus  breathes  through 
them  all.  An  important  section  deals  with  the 
inalienability   of  ecclesiastical   property;  a   more 
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vigorous  repression  of  Arianism  is  demanded, 
though  the  return  of  individuals  to  the  Church  is 
made  easy.  It  app)ear8  that  priests  and  deacons 
were  married,  and  that  the  episcopal  oversight 
embraced  the  monasteries.  The  enforcement  of 
the  rights  of  bishops  corresponds  to  the  treatment 
of  the  metropolitan  power.  The  number  of  for- 
bidden degrees  for  marriage  is  increased,  in  har- 
mony with  older  legislation,  apparently  with  an 
eye  to  the  case  of  a  royal  official  who  had  married 
his  deceased  wife's  sister;  this  led  to  an  attempt 
on  the  king's  part  to  discipline  the  bishops,  and  to 
a  firm  pronouncement  on  their  part  at  the  first 
Synod  of  Lyons  (before  523),  at  which  eleven  of 
the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Epao  were  present. 

(Edgar  Henneke.) 

Bxblxoorapht:  The  Acta^  ed.  R.  Peiper,  are  in  MOH, 
Auet,  ant,  vi.  2  (1883).  185-175,  cf.  (ed.  Maassen)  MGH. 
Condi,  i  (1893).  16  sqq.;  Harduin.  ConeUia,  ii.  1045 
■qq.;  Hefele,  Coneilienoetehidite,  ii.  680  sqq..  Eng.  transl., 
iv.  107  sqq.;  Neander,  ChritUan  Churdi,  ii.  191.  iii.  5.  100. 

EPARCHY:  Originally  the  designation  of  a 
civil  province  in  the  Roman  empire,  composed  of 
smaller  commimities,  and  forming  in  its  turn  a  sub- 
division of  the  dwikisia  (see  Bishopric).  These 
divisions  furnished  a  model  for  the  ecclesiastical 
organization;  the  heads  of  the  smaller  communi- 
ties became  bishops,  those  of  the  eparchies  metro- 
politans, with  their  sees  in  the  capital  cities,  and 
those  of  the  dioceses  exarchs  or  patriarchs.  In 
the  later  Greek  and  Russian  Churches,  the  usage 
altered  and  the  jurisdiction  of  an  ordinary  bishop 
was  called  an  eparchy.  (P.  HiNSCHiusf.) 

EPHESIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  See  Paul 
THE  Apostle. 

EPHESnS.  See  Asia  Minor  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Time,  IV.  For  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  431 
(Third  Ecumenical)  see  Nbstorius;  for  the  "  Rob- 
ber Synod  "  of  449,  see  Euttchianism,  §  6. 

EPHOD:  An  implement  used  by  the  priests  of 
the  Hebrews  to  obtain  oracles  from  God.  In 
I  Sam.  xiv.  the  Urim  and  Thummim  appear  as  an 
accessory  of  the  ephod,  especially  if  (as  is  prob- 
ably the  case)  the  Septuagint  in  verse  41  has  the 
right  reading:  *^  Yahweh,  thou  God  of  Israel, 
wherefore  answerest  thou  not  thy  servant  this  day? 
If  the  guilt  be  mine  or  my  son  Jonathan's,  let 
Urim  come  forth;  if  it  be  the  people's,  let  Thum- 
mim come  forth."  Clearly  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  two  holy  lots  which  were  in  some  close  con- 
nection with  the  ephod,  and  were  brought  forth 
by  the  priest  (who  put  his  hand  into  the  bag  in 
which  they  were  kept),  or  were  made  to  leap  out 
by  violent  shaking  of  the  bag.  From  the  two  pas- 
sages I  Sam.  xiv.  41,  xxviii.  6  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  time  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  inquire  of  God  by  means  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  or,  which  amounts  to 
Varieties  the  same  thing,  by  the  ephod;  and 
of  Ephod.  further,  from  I  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18  (R.  V., 
margin),  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  high 
priest's  duty  to  carry  it  with  him.  The  form  of 
the  ephod  does  not  appear  from  these  passages. 
It  is  doubtless  the  same  thing  which  appears  in 
I  Sam.  xxi.  9,  where  the  sword  of  Goliath  is  placed 


behind  it  (doubtless  as  a  sacred  trophy),  in  all 
probability  as  it  hung  upon  the  wall;  but  this  last 
passage  gives  no  warrant  for  concluding  that  it 
was  an  image  of  Yahweh.  Besides  this  ephod 
which  the  high  priest  wore,  there  is  mention  of  an 
ephod  of  linen  worn  by  other  priests  (I  Sam.  xxii. 
18),  by  Samuel  (I  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by  David  (II 
Sam.  vi.  14).  The  ephod  to  which  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  belonged  was  therefore  not  of  linen,  but 
probably  of  some  costlier  stuff.  An  ephod  which 
belonged  to  the  high  priest's  equipment  is  de- 
scribed Ex.  XXV.  7,  xxviii.  4,  etc.;  but  it  can  not 
be  said  that  this  is  something  entirely  different 
from  that  which  appears  in  the  early  accounts. 
Taken  altogether,  the  references  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament  do  not  permit  a  very  lucid  account 
to  be  given  of  the  article. 

According  to  Ex.  xxviii.,  the  ephod  was  made  of 
gold,  blue,  purple,  and  fine  linen,  joined  with  two 
shoulder  pieces  and  a  band.     It  was  apparently  an 
ornament  for  the  breast  and  had  a  loose  **  pocket  " 
{fuysherif  a  word  which  is  not  understood)  in  which 
were  the  Urim  and  Thummim.     This 
High-      pocket,  a  span  square,  was  made  fast 
Priestly     to  the  ephod  by  rings  of  gold  and 
Ephodl      chains  which  were  carried  to  rosettes 
on  the  shoulders,  the  rings  being  un- 
derneath the  ephod.     The  "  pocket  "  was  adorned 
with  three  rows  of  precious  stones,  four  in  a  row, 
on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes.    The  ephod,  which  was  rather  of  the  na- 
ture of  regalia  than  of  ordinary  clothing,  was  worn 
above  an  overcoat  of  blue  (cf.  I  Sam.  ii.  18-19).     So 
far  the  ephod  of  the  time  of  Samuel  was  like  that 
described  in  the  priest-code. 

But  it  is  held  that  numerous  signs  indicate 
another  kind  of  ephod.  From  Judges  viii.  24  it  is 
concluded  that  the  ephod  was  sometimes  an  image 
of  deity,  since  in  this  case  it  is  stated  that  the 
thing  became  a  snare  to  Gideon  and  to  Israel. 
Those  who  support  this  view  see  confirmation  in 
Judges  xvii.-xviii.;  I  Sam.  xxi.  10,  and  in  the  con- 
nection between  ephod  and  tcraphim  in  Hos.  iii.  4. 
But  this  view  is  untenable.  That  the 
Ephod  not  teraphim  were  images  is  clear  from 
an  Image.  I  Sam.  xix.  13,  16;  but  it  docs  not  fol- 
low from  the  "  and "  in  Hos.  iii.  4 
that  the  ephod  was  also  an  image.  What  the  two 
had  in  common  was  that  both  were  used  as  oracles 
(Ezek.  xxi.  21;  Zech.  x.  2).  Judges  xviii.  20 
speaks  against  the  similarity  of  ephod  and  image, 
and  suits  better  the  explanation  that  the  former 
was  something  that  could  be  hung  about  one. 
And  the  passage  in  which  Gideon  is  said  to  have 
made  an  ephod  is  little  more  certain.  So  little  is 
known  of  what  was  actually  done  in  that  case, 
what  was  bought  with  the  1,700  shekels,  and  what 
was  the  cost  of  labor,  that  no  sure  conclusion  is 
possible.  If  the  passages  quoted  do  not  show  that 
the  ephods  of  Gideon  and  Micah  were  images,  on 
the  other  hand  it  can  not  be  proved  that  they  were 
not.  Still,  the  ephod  was  something  habitually 
worn  as  a  duty  by  the  priests,  and  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  supposition  that  the  article  was  a 
standing  image,  as  is  required  by  the  hypothesis 
that  the  sword  of  Goliath  was  placed  behind  such 
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an  ima^  (I  Sam.  xxi.  10).  Moreover,  supposing 
that  Gideon's  ephod  was  an  image,  the  canying 
of  such  a  weight  as  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
amount  of  the  booty  was  beyond  the  power  of  a 
priest.  In  all  cases  but  this,  the  ephod  was  made 
to  be  w^orn,  and  the  ephod  is  never  mentioned 
among  the  forbidden  representations.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  gold  was  used  merely  as  a  plating; 
in  that  case  how  massive  must  Gideon's  ephod 
have  been  to  require  1,700  shekels  to  cover  it  I  And 
another  terminology  is  employed  to  express  such 
images  (Ex.  xx.  23,  xxxii.  31).  It  is  unlikely,  too, 
that  the  same  word  would  denote  an  image  and  a 
part  of  the  priest's  regalia,  while  a  distinction  is 
made  between  that  and  a  linen  ephod.  Duhm's 
explanation  of  it  as  a  golden  mask  which  the  priest 
put  on  is  equally  untenable  (Das  Buck  Jesaiah,  p. 
200,  Gottingen,  1892).  Since  other  peoples  made 
articles  of  clothing  richly  decorated  to  put  on  the 
images  of  their  deities,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
the  Hebrews  did  the  same. 

The  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  is  doubt- 
ful. Generally  it  is  taken  from  a  root  meaning 
"  to  draw  over,"  hence  "  covering."  Lagarde  con- 
nects it  with  an  Arabic  root  meaning  ''  to  draw 
near  to  a  greater  as  a  mediator,"  and  so  makes  it 
mean  '^  a  vestment  in  which  to  approach  God." 
Support  for  this  is  found  in  the  Syriac  pedhta,  from 
a  root  the  same  as  the  Arabic  mentioned  above. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  gives  the  more  reason  for  re- 
jecting the  meaning  *'  image."    See   Images  and 

IjklAOE-WOBSHIP,  I.  (W.  LOTZ.) 

Bibiioorapbt:  T.  C.  Foote,  The  Ephod,  in  Johnt  Hopkin» 
Univenity  Cvradan^  Baltimore,  IdCiO;  idem,  in  JBL, 
1902,  pp.  1-48;  B.  Ugolini,  Thewuraa  antiquitatufn  tacra- 
rum,  xii.  785  sqq.,  Venice,  1744-60;  W.  Baudiasin,  (?e- 
«cAicAfa  <2m  altteetamentlichen  Prie»terthumM,  pp.  206  sqq., 
Leipsic,  1889;  P.  de  Lai^arde,  in  Al^umdlungen  der  Gdf- 
Unger  Oesellachaft  der  Wiseenachaften,  1889,  178;  Ben- 
singer,  Ardidologiet  p.  382;  Nowack,  ArchQologie,  ii.  21 
•qq.,  118  sqq.;  G.  F.  Moore,  Judgea,  p.  381.  New  York, 
1895;  E.  Sellin,  Beitr&ffe  zur  iaraeUHachen  und  jUdiachen 
Raigiona-Oeachichte,  II.  i.  119-120,  Leipsic,  1897;  A. 
▼an  Hoonacker,  Le  Sacerdoce  Uvitique,  pp.  370  aqq., 
Louvain.  1899;  DB,  i.  726-727;  EB,  ii.  1306-09;  JE, 
V.  185-187. 

EPHRAEM  (EPHREM)  SYRUS  C'Ephraim  the 
Syrian  ";  Syriac  ^Apkrem)  :  Theologian,  exegete, 
and  homilist;  b.  at  or  near  Nisibis,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century;  d.  probably  near 
Edessa,  possibly  in  June,  373,  but  the  dates  378 
and  379  are  also  given.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
been  the  priest  of  a  deity  or  idol  named  Abnil  or 
Abizal  destroyed  by  Justinian.  He  was  converted 
to  Christianity  by  Bishop  Jacob  of  Nisibis,  with 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  attended  the  Council  of 
Nicsea.  He  lived  at  Nisibis  until  363,  when  he 
took  up  his  residence  near  Edessa  as  an  anchorite. 
He  is  said  to  have  visited  Basil  of  CsBsarea,  to  have 
been  ordained  deacon  by  him,  and  to  have  declined 
further  ecclesiastical  advancement.     He  went  to 

Egypt  and  there  remained  for  eight 
Life.         years,  preaching  to  the  monks  in  their 

own  language.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  appeared  as  a  public  benefactor  in  the 
midst  of  a  famine  by  opening  a  hospital  for  the 
sick  in  the  monastery.  His  will  forbade  his 
burial  in  a  church,  and  directed  that  he  should  be 


wrapped  in  his  old  cloak  and  laid  in  the  common 
cemetery  (cf.  T.  J.  Lamy  in  Compte  rendu  du  IV. 
congrcs  scientifiqtie  des  Caiholiques,  Freiburg  in  Swit- 
zerland, 1898,  and  R.  Duval,  in  J  A,  1901,  Sept.- 
Oct.,  pp.  234-319).  According  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Edessa  his  death  occurred  in  June,  373;  Jerome 
places  his  death  under  the  emperor  Valens.  If  the 
former  date  be  correct,  the  encomium  upon  Basil 
(d.  Jan.  1,  379),  ascribed  to  Ephraem,  can  not  be 
by  him.  All  ecclesiastical  calendars  celebrate  him, 
the  Latin  on  Feb.  1,  the  Greek  and  Syriac  on  Jan. 
28,  the  Coptic  on  14  Epipi  (July).  At  present  his 
grave  is  shown  in  the  Armenian  cloister  Dar  Serkis 
west  of  Edessa  (cf.  C.  E.  Sachau,  Reise  in  Syrien, 
Leipsic,  1883,  p.  202). 

The  works  of  Ephraem  were  very  numerous,  ac- 
cording to  Sozomen  some  3,000,000  stichoi,  a  great 
part  of  which  consisted  of  sermons  and  lectures. 
They  do  not  easily  separate  into  classes,  though  a 
provisional  division  is  into  exegetical,  dogmatic- 
polemic,  and  poetical.  In  the  latter  branch  he  is 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  "  Controversial 
Hymn,"  called  by  Burkitt  a  "  melancholy  addi- 
tion." From  the  standpoint  of  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  writings  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  great 
repute  of  this  Father.  The  value  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the   great  number  of  the 

Ezeget-  productions  and  their  excellent  pres- 
ical  Works,  ervation  afford  many  means  of  in- 
sight into  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
Church  of  his  period.  But  Ephraem  was  prolix 
and  repetitious,  so  that  there  is  really  little  to  re- 
ward the  student  for  examination  of  his  work. 
The  difficulty  in  securing  data  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  many  works  ascribed  to  him  are  not  his, 
and  much  of  the  work  done  upon  Ephraem  has  to 
be  done  over  in  the  light  of  better  information, 
especially  that  gained  from  the  Armenian  version 
of  his  writings.  Thus  the  examination  of  the  New 
Testament  quotations  of  Ephraem  by  F.  H.  Woods 
{Siudia  biblica  et  ecdesiaaticaf  vol.  iii.,  Oxford,  1891) 
was  revised  by  F.  C.  Burkitt  (Ephraim's  Quota- 
tions from  the  Gospel,  in  TS,  vii.  2,  1901).  In  his 
exegetical  work  upon  the  Gospels  his  basis  was 
Tatian's  Diaiessaron  (cf.  J.  H.  Hill,  Dissertation  on 
the  Gospel  Commentary  of  S,  Ephraem  the  Syrian, 
Edinburgh,  1896).  That  in  his  work  on  the  Acts 
he  used  a  "  Western  "  text  has  been  shown  by  J. 
R.  Harris  (Four  Lectures  on  the  Western  Text,  Cam- 
bridge, 1894,  pp.  23  sqq.).  His  Commentary  upon 
Zechariah  has  been  studied  by  Lamy  (Revue  bib' 
lique,  1897).  Burkitt  asserts  that  Revelation  is 
not  referred  to  in  Ephraem's  exegetical  works. 

The  theological  writings  are  less  valuable  for 
their  contributions  to  theology  than  for  their  ref- 
erence to  the  heresies  of  the  time.     In  the  biog- 
raphy it  appears  that  no  less  than 
Theo-      nine  arose  in  Edessa  during  his  times 
logical  and  and    that    he    combated    them    all, 

Poetical     among  them  the  heresies  of  Marcion, 

Works.  Mani,  and  Bardesanes.  The  typ)e  of 
his  theology  is  best  seen  in  his  "  Ser- 
mon on  our  Lord  "  (in  T.  J.  Lamy,  i.  14&-274;  Eng. 
transl.  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  xiii.  305-330).  This  is  a 
treatise  on  the  incarnation;  but  the  language  is 
highly  figurative  and  a  clear  idea  of  Ephraem's 
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views  is  hard  to  obtain  from  it.  It  was  for  his 
poetry  that  he  was  in  ancient  times  most  cele- 
brated, since  this  gained  for  him  the  titles  ^^  Lyre 
of  the  Holy  Ghost "  and  "  Prophet  of  the  Syrians." 
It  was  with  this  as  a  weapon  that  he  fought  against 
Bardesanes  and  his  son  Harmodius.  In  his  hymns 
he  used  principally  the  measure  of  seven  syllables, 
and  the  Syrian  Church  still  makes  use  of  his  com- 
positions (the  "  Nisibene  Hymns  "  are  in  NPNF^ 
ut  sup.,  pp.  165-220). 

Ephraem  was  not  the  founder  of  a  school  of  the- 
ology or  exegesis  like  that  of  Antioch.  It  appears 
that  his  works  were  translated  into  Greek,  since 
Sozomen  states  that  they  lose  little  by  being  so 
rendered.  Jerome  read  but  one  in  the  Greek,  that 
on  the  Holy  Ghost.  Burkitt  criticizes  Ephraem's 
theology  as  giving  neither  the  historical  Christ, 
nor  the  Christianity  of  the  early  Church,  nor  yet 
the  clearly  defined  doctrine  of  post-Nicene  times, 
and  as  failing  in  the  point  of  intellectual  serious- 
ness. E.  Nestle. 

Bibliography:  The  chief  edition  of  the  '*  Works,"  begun 
by  Peter  Mobarek  (Benedict)  and  finished  by  J.  S.  A. 
Assemani,  was  published,  6  vols.,  Rome,  1732-46.  Other 
editions  are:  Opera  aeUda,  ed.  J.  J.  Overbeck,  Oxford, 
1865;  Carmina  Niaibena,  ed.  G.  BickelU  Leipsic,  1866; 
Hymni  et  Sermones,  ed.  T.  J.  Lamy,  3  vols.,  Mechlin, 
1882-86;  "  History  of  Joseph,"  Paris,  1801;  frafirments  of 
the  "  Commentary  on  the  Diatessaron,"  ed.  J.  R.  Harris, 
London,  1805.  Transl.  into  Qerm.  are  of  selected  works 
by  P.  Zingerle,  6  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1831-45,  and  by  F.  X. 
Reithmeyer,  in  Bibliothek  der  KirehenvlUer,  Kempten, 
1860.  Of  Eng.  transl.  may  be  mentioned:  Select  Workt, 
by  J.  B.  Morris,  Oxford,  1847;  Repentance  of  Nineveh, 
and  Select  Metrical  Hymne  and  Homiliea,  by  H.  Burgess, 
3  vols.,  London,  1863;  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  xiii.  167-341. 
Eng.  transls.  of  ten  of  his  hsrmns  are  in  B.  Pick,  Hymna 
and  Poetry  of  the  Eastern  Church,  New  York,  1008. 

The  sources  for  a  life  are:  the  Encomium  of  Ephraem 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (best);  and  the  briefer  notices  in 
Sosomen,  Hiet.  eccl.,  iii.  16;  Theodoret,  Hist,  eccl.,  ii.  30, 
iv.  20;  Jerome,  De  vir.  ill..  115.  The  best  discussion  of 
the  Ufe  in  Eng.  is  in  NPNF,  2d  ser..  xiii.  110-146;  valu- 
able, however,  is  DCB,  ii.  136-144.  Consult  further: 
J.  F.  Gaab,  in  Memorabilien,  ii.  136  sqq.,  cf.  i.  65  sqq., 
Leipsic,  1701-06;  J.  Alsleben,  D€U  Jjdytn  dee  Ephraem 
dee  Syrera,  Berlin,  1853;  C.  Ferry,  S.  Sphrem  pokte,  Paris, 
1877;  KL,  iv.  677-682;  Schaflf.  ChriaHan  Church,  iii.  026- 
033. 

On  the  writings  consult:  J.  S.  Assemani,  Bibliotheca 
orienialie,  i.  50  sqq.,  Rome,  1710;  C.  von  Lengerke,  Com- 
mentatio  criUoa  d.  S.  Ephramto  Syro,  Halle,  1828;  idem, 
De  Ephraemi  .  .  .  carte  tiermeneutica,  Kdnigsberg,  1831; 
A.  Haase,  S.  Ephrasmi  Syri  theologia,  Halle,  1860; 
Moesinger,  Evangelii  concordanUe  exponiio,  Venice,  1876; 
E.  A.  W.  Budge,  On  a  Fragment  of  a  Coptic  Version  of 
S.  Ephraim  .  .  .  on  the  Tranafiguration,  London,  1887; 
EphroBmi  Syri  commentarii  in  epistolae  Pauli,  Venice, 
1803;  H.  Grimme,  Der  Strophenbau  in  den  Oedichten 
Ephraema  dea  Syrera,  Freiburg.  1803;  T.  J.  Lamy,  VExc- 
gkae  en  Vorieni  au  quatrieme  ai^cle,  iv.  465-486,  Paris,  1803; 
J.  Gwynn,  The  Apocalypae  of  St.  John,  pp.  cii.-ciii., 
Dublin,  1804;  W.  Wright,  Short  Hist,  of  Syriac  Literature, 
London,  1804;  R.  Duval,  La  Littirature  aranUenne, 
Paris,  1805;  H.  Hering,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Predigt,  Ber- 
lin, 1807;  NPNF,  xiii.  146-162. 

EPHRATA  COmnjNITY.  See  Communism,  II.,  5. 

EPICTETUS:  Stoic  philosopher;  b.  at  Hier- 
apolis  (121  m.  s.e.  of  Smyrna),  in  Phrygia,  c.  50 
A.D.;  d.  at  Nicopolis  (3  m.  n.  of  Prevesa),  in  Epi- 
rus,  c.  120.  For  a  time  he  lived  in  Rome  as  the 
slave  of  Epaphroditus,  a  freedman  and  favorite  of 
Nero,  but  later  he  secured  his  freedom  and  became 
a  courtier  of  Nero.  He  studied  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy under  Musonius  Rufus  and  achieved  distinc- 


tion at  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  When 
Domitian  drove  the  philosophers  from  Rome  about 
90  A.D.  Epictetus  settled  at  Nicopolis,  where  he 
taught  with  great  success  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  seems  to  have  written  nothing  himself,  but  his 
sayings  were  recorded  by  his  pupil  Flavins  Arianus, 
who  did  for  his  master  what  Xenophon  did  for 
Socrates.  As  reported  by  Arianus,  the  works  of 
Epictetus  consist  of  the  Encheiridion,  a  manual  of 
moral  teaching,  and  the  ''  Discourses  **  in  eight 
books,  of  which  only  four  are  extant. 

As  a  philosopher  Epictetus  was  intensely  prac- 
tical, and  his  teaching  was  concerned  with  the 
conduct  of  life,  rather  than  with  the  problems  of 
metaphysics.  His  ethics  are  of  peculiar  interest 
because  of  the  similarity  between  his  teachings 
and  those  of  Jesus.  Like  other  Stoics  (see  Stoi- 
cism) he  made  virtue  the  purpose  and  end  of  life 
and  identified  a  virtuous  life  with  a  happy  life. 
As  this  ideal  is  to  be  attained  largely  through  as- 
ceticism, "  bear  and  forbear  "  becomes  the  watch- 
word of  a  virtuous  and,  therefore,  happy  life.  To 
be  happy,  one  must  restrict  his  desires  and  not 
meddle  with  things  over  which  he  has  no  control 
The  only  thing  in  the  world  that  is  absolutely  ours 
is  our  will.  Nothing  can  break  that;  whatever  we 
do,  we  do  because  we  will  it.  But  this  will  in  us 
is  only  the  divine  will;  and  hence  Epictetus  de- 
duces all  moral  laws  from  the  will  of  God.  As 
rational  creatures  we  have  part  in  the  reason  of 
God;  we  are  divine.  All  that  is  irrational  in  the 
world,  external  sin  and  evil,  is  merely  an  appear- 
ance, and  should  not  affect  us.  Epictetus  lived  in 
accordance  with  his  ascetic  teachings  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

His  works  have  been  edited  by  J.  Schweigh&user 
(5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1799-1800),  and  by  H.  Schenkl 
(Leipsic,  1894;  1898).  Among  translations  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Elizabeth  Carter  (London, 
1758),  which  has  been  revised  and  edited  by  T.  W. 
Higginson  (Boston,  1865),  also  those  of  Creorge 
Long  (London,  1890)  and  T.  W.  Rolleston  (Lon- 
don, 1888). 

Bibliooraphy:  The  early  life  is  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in 
his  '*  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  "  (best  edition  by  H.  G. 
Hiibner,  Leipsic,  1828-31).  For  a  modem  appreciation 
consult  F.  W.  Farrar,  Seekera  after  God,  London,  1868. 
For  further  discussion  consult  F.  Ueberweg,  Qeadiichle 
der  Philoaophie,  ed.  M.  Heinse,  BerliOf  1896-97,  and  in 
Eng.  the  translations  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  of 
Erdmann  (London,  1893),  and  of  Windelband  (ib.  1893). 
Also.  E.  M.  Schranka,  Der  Stoiker  Epiktet  und  aeine  Phi- 
loaophie, Leipsic,  1885;  A.  Bonhdffer.  Epictel  und  die 
Stoa,  Stuttgart,  1890;  idem,  Die  Ethik  dea  .  ,  ,  Epictet, 
ib.  1894.  Other  literature  is  indicated  in  J.  M.  Baldwin, 
Dictionary  of.  Philosophy  and  Paychology,  iii.  1,  pp.  191- 
192,  New  York,  1905. 

EPICUREANISM:  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
(342-270  B.C.),  more  particularly  his  ethics.  The 
term  is  also  applied  loosely  to  any  hedonistic  tend- 
ency in  morals.  Building  upon  the  materialistic 
metaphysics  of  Democritus,  and  the  hedonistic 
teachings  of  Aristippus,  Epicurus  reached  the  view 
that  happiness,  or  pleasure,  is  the  chief  good  and 
the  only  possible  end  of  rational  action.  In  popu- 
lar thought  Epicureanism  has  received  a  crude  in- 
terpretation not  justified  by  the  teachings  of  its 
founder.    According  to  Epicurus,  pleasure,  though 
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desirable,  is  not  always  to  be  chosen,  for  it  may 
lead  to  pain  greater  than  itself.  It  is  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment,  therefore,  that  we  are  to 
follow  (the  view  of  the  Cyrenaics),  but  pleasure  in 
a  larger  sense,  including  the  pleasures  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  those  of  sense.  The  chief  good,  then, 
becomes  a  happy  life  as  a  whole,  the  substance  of 
which,  in  the  view  of  Epicurus,  is  a  healthy  body 
and  a  tranquil  mind.  He  held  that  some  desires 
are  imnatural,  others  unnecessary.  These  are  to 
be  controlled.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  '*  If 
thou  wilt  make  a  man  happy,  add  not  unto  his 
riches,  but  take  away  from  his  desires." 

With  Epicxuiis  the  cardinal  virtue  is  the  insight 
necessary  to  regulate  the  desires  and  thus  secure 
an  ultimate  preponderance  of  pleasure  over  pain. 
From  this  virtue  all  others  follow.  On  the  whole, 
his  teaching  is  hardly  less  rigorous  than  that  of  the 
Stoics,  who  expressly  made  virtue  the  end  of  con- 
duct. A  virtuous  life,  Epicurus  holds,  is  the  con- 
dition of  a  happy  life;  if  one  is  consistently  virtu- 
ous, his  life  can  be  only  one  of  happiness.  He 
taught  a  prudential  justice.  The  just  man  spares 
himself  the  annoyance  to  which  an  unjust  man  is 
subjected  by  his  fellows.  Fear  of  the  gods  and 
fear  of  death  Epicurus  considered  superstitions 
disturbing  to  a  happy  life,  because,  as  happy  and 
imperishable  creatures,  the  gods  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affairs  of  this  world.  Unlike  other 
philosophers  of  his  time  Epicurus  believed  in  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  Epicureanism  was  long  pop- 
ular in  Rome  and  was  one  of  the  four  philosophical 
schools  endowed  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Through 
his  De  naiura  rerum  Lucretius  became  the  chief 
literary  representative  of  Epicurean  philosophy. 
The  teachings  of  Epicurus,  revived  by  Pierre  Gas- 
sendi  (q.v.)  became  extremely  popular  in  the  time 
of  the  English  deists  and  the  French  encyclopedists. 

Bzbuoorapht:  P.  von  Giaycki,  UAer  da*  Leben  und 
Moralj^ilowphie  de9  Epikurus,  Berlin,  1879;  E.  Pfleiderer, 
EudAmonianwB  und  Egoismtu,  Leipsic,  1880;  W.  Wal- 
lace, Epieureaniam,  London,  1880;  W.  L.  Courtney, 
StudieM  in  PhUoaophy,  ib.  1882;  T.  C.  Baring.  The  Scheme 
of  Epicitrue,  ib.  1884;  F.  W.  Newman,  Epicureaniem,  in 
MiaceUaniee,  vol.  iv.,  ib.  1891;  P.  Gasael,  Epikuroa  der 
Philoaoph,  Berlin,  1892;  E.  Zeller,  Stoica,  Epicureana, 
and  SoepHea,  London,  1892;  H.  O.  Newland,  Epicurean- 
iam,  ib.  1900;  J.  Bffaraon,  LucrHiua,  Epicurean  and  Poet, 
ib.,  1906;  and  the  general  works  by  A.  W.  Benn 
{Greek  Philoaophera,  ib.  1882),  B.  Erdmann  {Hiat.  of 
Philoaophy,  ib.  1893).  and  W.  Windelband  (Hiat.  of  Ann 
dent  PhUoaophy,  ib.  1900).  Additional  literature  is  in- 
dicated in  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dictionary  of  PhUoaophy  and 
Payehology,  iii.  1.  PP.  192-194.  351-352,  New  York.  1905. 

EPIKLESIS  OR  INVOCATION:  In  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  the  liturgical  prayer  hy  which 
generally  in  the  ancient  Church,  and  to  this  day  in 
the  Eastern,  the  sacramental  elements  (water,  oil, 
bread  and  wine)  are  consecrated;  a  prayer  in  which 
God  is  asked  to  send  down  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  elements,  the  assumption  being  that  such  a 
prayer  has  the  mysterious  power  of  bringing  the 
Holy  Ghost  into  such  relation  with  the  elements 
that  they  become  operative  for  their  purpose. 
Since  this  purpose  is  the  sanctification  of  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  sacrament,  a  prayer  for  this  also  is 
usually  included  in  the  epiklesis.  Its  position  in 
the  liturgy  is  generally  after  the  thanksgiving  and 
words  of  institution.    As  a  rule  it  begins  with  what 


is  called  the  anamnesis  or  commemoration,  fol- 
lowed by  the  anaphora  or  oblation,  after  which 
comes  the  epiklesis  proper.  It  has  a  natural  affin- 
ity with  the  prayers  of  consecration  in  the  so-called 
Sacramentals  (q.v.),  but  is  to  be  distinguished  defi- 
nitely from  them.    See  Holy  Water. 

The  oldest  evidence  for  the  epiklesis  in  the  form 

of  a  prayer  of  consecration  for  the  baptismal  water 

is  found  in  Tertullian  {DebapttsmaUf  iv.);  but  there 

is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  constant  feature  of  the 

baptismal  rite  in  both  East  and  West  throughout 

the  third  and  fourth  centuries.     In  the  West  the 

next  oldest  evidence  is  scarcely  Cyp- 

In  the     nan,  who  speaks  only  of  a  ''  cleansing 

Baptismal  and    sanctifying"    of   the   baptismal 

Service,  water  (Epist.,  Ixx.  1),  but  rather  the 
Synod  of  Carthage  of  256,  with  its 
phrase  "  The  water  sanctified  by  prayer."  Am- 
brose asserts  {De  spiritu  aanctOf  I.  vii.  88)  that  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  effected  by  the  prayer 
of  the  priest,  hallows  the  water,  and  Jerome  {Con- 
tra Luciferum,  vi.  and  vii.)  is  unable  to  conceive 
any  true  baptism  without  such  a  descent.  Augus- 
tine bears  unmistakable  witness  to  the  same  usage; 
yet  he,  together  with  Ambrose,  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent responsible  for  upsetting  the  universal  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  epiklesis  and  replacing  it,  as 
the  central  point  in  the  action  of  the  Eucharist  at 
least,  by  the  words  of  institution.  In  his  conflict 
with  the  Donatists  he  felt  obliged  to  place  the  con- 
secrating power  less  in  a  prayer  of  epiklesis,  which 
was  clearly  in  his  time  not  uniform  in  its  wording, 
than  in  a  fixed,  authoritative  formula,  such  as  was 
that  of  baptism,  resting  upon  the  words  of  institu- 
tion of  the  sacrament.  This  opened  the  way  for 
a  new  view  of  consecration,  which  in  the  Eucharist 
especially  came  to  be  of  decisive  importance. 

It  was  not  long  before  Augustine's  teaching  bore 
fruit.  It  is  combined  with  the  older  view  in  the 
pseudo-Ambrosian  treatise  De  aacramentis  (II.  v. 
14),  and  probably  determined  the  inclusion  of  the 
words  of  institution  in  the  epiklesis  of  the  sacra- 
mentary  of  Gelasius,  a  formulary  which,  with  some 
changes,  is  still  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  the  benediction  of  the  baptismal  water.  The 
corresponding  formulary  in  the  Greek  Church  is  a 
simple  epiklesis  without  the  words  of  institution. 

In  the  case  of  the  Eucharist,  plenty  of  evidences 
from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  both  Eastern 
and  Western,  attribute  the  consecration  of  the  ele- 
ments to  the  epiklesis;  but  the  agreement  is  not  so 
universal  as  in  the  case  of  baptism,  nor  is  it  safe  to 
assume  that  the  epiklesis  was  in  use  from  the  be- 
ginning as  a  prayer  of  consecration,  which  it  came 
to  be  considered  in  the  East.  The  oldest  witness 
for  the  Eucharistic  epiklesis  is  Irenseus,  who  says 
(IV.  xviii.  5)  "  The  bread  which  receives  the  invo- 
cation of  God  is  no  longer  common 
In  the      bread  but  the  Eucharist  ";  but  that 

Eucharist  this  phrase  can  not  be  pressed  is 
shown  by  the  occurrence  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  another  in  which  that  bread  is 
said  to  be  the  body  of  the  Lord  '*  over  which  thanks 
have  been  given,"  and  the  context  shows  that  this 
giving  of  thanks  {ettcharistein)  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
simply  a  general  term  for  consecration.    The  epi- 
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klesis  is  mentioned  again  in  the  second  so-called 
Pfaff  fragment  of  Irenseus,  not  much  later  tlian  his 
time,  and  by  Firmilian  of  Csesarea  (Cyprian,  Epist., 
Ixxv.).  In  the  fourth  century  the  evidences  be- 
come more  numerous;  it  is  mentioned  by  Basil 
the  Great,  most  frequently  and  definitely  (as  hav- 
ing the  force  of  consecration)  by  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem, again  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Athanasius,  The- 
ophilus,  Chrysostom,  and  Ephraem  Syrus.  But 
the  most  striking  proof  of  the  position  which  it 
held  in  the  East  is  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle Oriental  liturgy  in  which  it  is  absent  or  in  which 
it  is  not  regarded  as  having  consecrating  force. 

The  earliest  Western  authority  for  the  epiklesis 
in  the  Eucharist  is  Ambrose  (De  apirUu  sancto.  III. 
xvi.  112  and  De  fide,  IV.  x.  124),  who  shows  in 
these  passages  not  only  his  acquaintance  with  it 
but  his  beUef  in  its  consecrating  force.  In  two 
other  passages  he  seems  to  attribute  this  force  to 
the  words  of  institution,  which  only  shows  how 
little  the  question  was  definitely  worked  out  in 
that  period.  Augustine  was  hindered  by  his 
symbolic  conception  of  the  Eucharist  from  fully 
applying  Ambrose's  ideas  on  this  point  to  it;  but 
certain  phrases  of  his  were  taken  by  a  later  age 
as  decisive  against  the  consecrating  virtue  of  the 
epiklesis.  It  found,  however,  down  to  the  seventh 
century,  authors  who  still  attributed  to  it  its 
earlier  importance,  such  as  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe, 
Optatus  of  Mileve,  Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  and 
Isidore  of  Seville. 

The  conclusions  indicated  by  the  passages  re- 
ferred  to   are  confirmed   by  the  oldest  Western 
liturgies,  which  exhibit  the  epiklesis  in  universal 
use  here  as  a  prayer  of  consecration  for  the  Euclia- 
rist  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
Western     then   either  disappearing   or    altered 
Liturgies,    and  removed  from  its  original  posi- 
tion immediately  after  the  words  of 
institution.    The  oldest  Gallican  liturgies   known 
show  no  trace  of  this  process,  whose  center-point 
was  probably  at  Rome.     It  is  true  that  Gelasius  I. 
(492-496)  still  knows  and  approves  of  the  epiklesis; 
but  the  simplifying  and  unifying  work  which  won 
the  name  of  reformers  of  the  liturgy  for  him  and 
Gregory  the  Great  eliminated  or  transformed  it  in 
the  Roman  liturgy,  whose' acceptance  in  Gaul  and 
later  in  Spain  ended  by  bringing  about  the  same 
results  there  too. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
epiklesis  is  not  primitive,  and  its  origin  may  be 
attributed  to  a  combination  of  Biblical  terms  with 
pagan  popular  notions.  The  Scriptural  formula 
'^  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Joel  ii.  32, 
quoted  Acts  ii.  21  and  Rom.  x.  13;  Acts  ix.  14,  21, 
xxii.  16;  1 0)r.  i.  2)  recurs  in  many  types  of  epiklesis. 
Among  the  Gnostics  the  Name  (q.v.),  as  a  power- 
ful mystic  formula,  is  of  the  greatest 
Conclusion.  importa;ice;  its  possession  enables  a 
man  to  call  down  the  Godhead.  Noth- 
ing was  to  be  employed  in  Christian  worship  which 
had  not  been  previously  "  hallowed  "  from  demo- 
niac influences;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  sancti- 
fying power,  must  thus  be  called  down  upon  the 
creatures  of  water,  oil,  bread,  and  wine — ^a  conclu- 
sion the  more  natural  that  in  the  Scriptural  narra- 


tives of  the  baptism  of  C)hrist  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
descended  in  visible  form.  The  theory  that  the 
definite  epiklesis  originated  in  Gnostic  circles, 
where  it  was  unquestionably  widely  iised,  and  then 
found  its  way  into  the  practise  of  the  Church,  is 
incapable  of  demonstration;  it  may  well  have 
originated  in  both  about  the  same  time,  and  had 
a  more  rapid  development  among  the  Gnostics. 
If  it  were  certain  that  the  extant  magical  papyri 
of  the  later  mystery-cults  were  of  purely  pagan 
origin,  uninfluenced  by  Gnostic  views,  they  would 
afford  more  than  a  heathen  parallel  for  the  Chris- 
tian epiklesis;  for  in  them  the  words  epiklesis, 
epikaJeisthai  are  the  technical  terms  for  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Godhead  on  all  kinds  of  gifts,  such  as 
wine,  water,  and  milk.  At  least  an  analogous  view 
may  be  clearly  shown  in  later  paganism  in  the 
consecration  of  statues  of  the  gods,  for  which  again 
an  epiklesis  was  in  use.  (P.  Drews.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  From  the  Catholic  standpoint:  L.  A. 
Hoppe,  Die  EpUeleBia  der  grieehUdten  und  orierUaliachen 
LUurgien  und  der  rOmiaehen  KonaekroHonakanon,  Sohaff- 
hausen,  1864;  J.  Franx,  Der  eudkariatiache  Konaekra- 
tionamomerU,  Wdrsburg,  1876;  idem,  Die  euchariaHache 
Wandlunff  und  die  Bpikleae,  ib.  1880;  F.  Probst,  Sakra- 
mente  und  Sakramenialien^  TQbingen,  1872;  idem,  Litur- 
gie  dea  4-  Jahrhunderta,  Mdnster,  1893;  idem.  Die  abend- 
l&ndiache  Meaae  vom  6.  hia  zum  8.  Jakrhunderte^  ib.  1806; 
Hefele,  C(mc%lienoea€hichte,  vii.  721,  728  sqq.;  KL^  iv. 
686-606. 

From  the  Protestant  standpoint:  P.  Zom,  Diaaerlatio 
.  .  .  de  <irucAi^<i,  Rostock,  1705;  J.  W.  F.  Hdfling.  Daa 
Siikrament  der  Taufe,  i.  470  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1846;  G. 
Anrich,  Das  anHke  Myaierienweaen  in  aeinem  Einfiuaa  auf 
daa  C?ariaientumt  G6ttingen,  1894. 

EPIPHANES.    See  Carpocrates  and  the  Car- 

POCRATIAN8. 

EPIPHANIUS  OF  CONSTANTIA:  Greek  Church 
Father;  b.  at  Basanduk  (near  Eleutheropolis, 
the  modem  Bet  Jibrin,  23  m.  s.w.  of  Jerusa- 
lem), probably  between  310  and  320;  d.  at  sea 
403.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  his  parents  were 
Jews,  for  while  still  a  youth  he  lived  among  the 
monks  of  Egypt,  where  he  came  into  conflict  with 
Gnostic  heretics  and  succeeded  in  expelling  some 
eighty  members  of  the  sect.  In  his 
Life.  native  town  he  founded  a  monastery 
and  was  ordained  presbyter  by  the 
bishop  of  Eleutheropolis.  He  was  possibly  a  close 
friend  of  Hilarion,  although  the  statements  in  his 
Vita  concerning  their  relations  are  devoid  of  his- 
toricity. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
faithfiil  adherent  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  because 
of  his  reputation  for  learning  and  piety  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus  and  metropolitan 
of  the  island  in  357.  He  established  monasticism 
in  his  see,  and  was  so  deeply  venerated  that  his 
judgment  was  sought  on  all  sides.  Thus  originated 
many  of  his  works,  such  as  his  epistle  on  the  per- 
petual virginity  of  Mary,  his  "  Fast-anchored," 
his  "  Medicine  Chest,"  and  his  "  Twelve  Gems." 

Next  to  his  zeal  for  monasticism,  Epiphanius 
was  characterized  by  his  orthodoxy.  He  regarded 
Origen  as  the  father  of  all  heresies,  and  made  the 
task  of  his  life  the  crushing  of  his  opponent.  His 
hatred  was  based  on  the  fact  that  Origen  was  the 
source  of  Arianism  and  had  also  received  a  Greek 
training,  with  which  was  connected  a  spiritualism 
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which   Epiphanius   opposed   by   a  crass   realism. 
He    therefore   became   the   leader   of   a   reaction 
against  Origen  which  assailed  all  Greek  culture 
within  the  Church.    While  on  a  visit 
Oppositioii  to  Jerusalem   (probably  in  393),   he 
to  Origen.   contended  in  the  Church  of  the  Resur- 
rection    against     the     teachings     of 
Origen  as  the  root  of  Arianism  until  Bishop  Johan- 
nes  compelled   him   to   desist.    Johannes   replied 
with    a    sermon    against    "  anthropomorphism/' 
but    Epiphanius,    though   he   too   repudiated   all 
anthropomorphistic  doctrines,  besought  the  bishop 
to  abandon  the  teachings  of  his  opponent.     Some 
time  afterward  he  ordained  a  monk,  the  brother 
of  Jerome,  priest  at  Bethlehem,  a  violation  of  the 
episcopal  rights  of  Johannes  which  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  justify.    He  had  another  occasion  to 
manifest  his  antipathy  to  Origen,  when  Theophilus 
of  Alexandria  came  over  to  his  side  and  sought  to 
annihilate  the  followers  of  his  former  teacher  in 
the  Nitrian  desert.    The  disciples  of  Origen  took 
refuge   with  Chrysostom,   and  Theophilus   urged 
Epiphanius  to  convene  a  synod  to  condenm  Origen 
and  to  send  its  rulings  to  him,  to  Chrysostom,  and 
other  bishops.    Epiphanius  eagerly  assented,  held 
the  synod,  and  hastened  to  Constantinople,  at  the 
invitation  of  Theophilus,  in  402.    There,  however, 
he  avoided  meeting  Chrysostom,   but  performed 
another  ordination  which  contravened  ecclesiastical 
law  and  informed  the  bishops  whom  he  had  as- 
sembled of  the  condenmation  of  Origen.    After  a 
fruitless  endeavor  to  secure  the  expulsion  and  ex- 
commimication  of  the  adherents  of  Origen  and  the 
condemnation  of  his  writings,  he  left  the  city  in 
rage,  but  died  before  he  reached  Cyprus. 

The  extraordinary  reputation  of  Epiphanius 
among  his  contemporaries  was  due  to  his  union 
of  monastic  asceticism  with  deep  learning  and  zeal 
for  orthodoxy,  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  tendency  of  his  time  to  drive  pagan- 
ism at  all  costs  from  the  position  which 
Character  it  still  held.  His  importance  for 
and  Sig-  posterity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found 
nificance.  in  the  contents  of  his  writings.  His 
"  Fast-anchored  "  affords  insight  into 
the  theology  of  the  period,  and  it  contains  a  de- 
tailed exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Resurrection,  and  polemics  against  the 
Arians,  Origen,  and  others.  Far  more  important 
is  the  "  Medicine  Chest,"  which  was  based  largely 
on  Irenseus  and  the  lost  "  Heresies  "  of  Hippolytus. 
The  other  sources  of  Epiphanius  are  more  difficult 
to  trace.  Once  he  quotes  Clement  of  Alexandria 
as  his  authority,  but  shows  himself  independent 
in  his  discussion  of  many  of  the  older  heresies, 
especially  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan  sects,  the 
Ebionites,  the  Valentinians,  and  the  Marcionites. 
With  all  his  limitations,  his  work  remains  a  valuable 
source  for  the  heresies  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
"  Recapitulation,''  which  was  used  by  Augustine, 
may  also  have  been  a  separate  work  of  Epiphanius. 
His  "  Weights  and  Measures  "  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  books  of  the  Bible,  their  translations,  the 
geography  of  Palestine,  and  other  Biblical  subjects. 
His  "Twelve  Gems,"  on  the  twelve  precious  stones 
in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  is  extant  only 


in  two  excerpts,  one  edited  by  Konrad  Gesner 
(Zurich,  1565),  and  the  other  preserved  as  the 
fortieth  question  of  Anastasius.  The  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  latter,  which  is  incomplete  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  was  first  published  by  P.  F. 
Foggini  (Rome,  1750),  but  the  exegesis  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  also  translated  by  the  same  scholar, 
is  really  an  abridgment  of  a  work  of  Philo  of  Car- 
pasia.  The  letters  of  Epiphanius  to  Johannes  of 
Jerusalem  and  Jerome  have  been  preserved  in 
Latin  translation,  but  the  Homilies,  the  Vitce 
prophetorumf  the  De  numerorum  mysteriiSf  and  the 
so-called  Physiologus  are  spurious. 

(N.  BONWETSCH.) 

Bibliography:  The  editio  prinoeps  of  the  Opera  is  by  J. 
Hervagius,  Basel,  1544;  the  editions  by  D.  Petaviiu, 
Paris,  1622,  and  W.  Dindorf,  Leipsic,  1859-62  (critical) 
contain  the  Vita  ascribed  to  an  alleged  companion  of 
Epiphanius,  Polybius  (worthless  as  a  source).  Sources 
for  a  life  are:  Socrates,  Hiat.  ecel.,  vi.  10,  12;  Sozomen, 
HUL  ecd.,  vi.  32,  vii.  27,  viii.  14;  Jerome,  De  vir.  ill., 
cxiv.  For  more  modem  discussions  of  his  life  consult: 
A.  CServaise,  Hiatoire  d«  la  vie  de  S.  £piphane,  Paris, 
1738;  DCB»  ii.  149-156  (by  R.  A.  Lipsius,  elaborate); 
Neander,  Chrietian  Churdit  vols,  i.,  ii.;  Schaff,  Chrittian 
Chtu-tJi,  iii.  926-933  et  passim.  For  treatment  of  vari- 
ous phases  of  criticism  consult:  B.  Eberhard.JDte  BetheUig- 
ung  dea  Epiphaniua  am  Streite  Uber  Origenea,  Trier,  1856; 
R.  A.  Lipsius,  Zur  Qttellenhritik  dea  Epiphanioa^  Vienna, 
1865;  idem,  Qudlen  der  &Ueaten  Ketzergeadiichte,  pp.  91 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1874;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  KeUergeachichte  dea 
Urckriatentuma,  pp.  80  sqq.,  ib.  1884;  H.  G.  Voigt.  Eine 
verachoUene  Urkunde  dea  arUimontaniatiachen  Kampiea, 
ib.  1891;  E.  Rolffs,  in  TU,  xii.4,  1895;  Krumbacher.  6?e- 
achiehU,  pp.  874  sqq.;  G.  Rauschen,  JahrbUcher  der 
ehriaUichen  Kirche,  pp.  382-383,  404.  552  sqq.,  Freiburg, 
1897;  Krilger,  Hiatary,  passim;  Hamack,  Dogmas  espe- 
cially vol.  ii. 

EPIPHANIUS  SCHOLASTICUS:  A  friend  and 
assistant  of  Cassiodorus  (q.v.)  at  whose  request  he 
translated  many  Greek  works  into  Latin,  viz . :  (1 )  the 
church  histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,and  Theodo- 
ret,  which  he  combined  into  one;  under  the  name 
of  Hiatoria  irvpartUa^  it  was  the  most  popular  com- 
pendium on  its  subject  in  the  Middle  Ages;  (2) 
the  collection  of  synodical  epistles  sent  to  the  em- 
peror Leo  I.  in  defense  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
and  in  condemnation  of  Timotheus  ^lurus  (gen- 
erally known  as  the  Codex  Enofclius);  (3)  the 
commentary  of  Didymus  the  Blind  on  the  Catholic 
Epistles;  (4)  the  commentary  of  Epiphanius  of 
Salamis  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.    G.  Kr^oer. 

Bzblioorapht:  Ceillier,  Auteura  aacria,  viii.  524,  xi.  102; 
DCB,  ii.  159-160. 

EPIPHANIUS  OF  TICmUM:  Bishop  of  Tici- 
num  (Pavia);  b.  at  Ticinum  438  or  439;  d.  there 
Jan.  21,  496.  He  was  elected  bishop  in  466  and 
was  consecrated  at  Milan.  He  is  described  as  of 
gracious  personality  and  bearing  and  of  great 
popularity.  In  the  troublous  times  that  preceded 
the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire,  Ep.phanius 
became  the  advocate  and  protector  of  his  flock 
against  the  barbarian  leaders  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  fate  of  Italy.  In  471  he  went  to  Rome  as  dele- 
gate of  the  nobles  and  populace  of  Liguria  to  act 
as  mediator  between  the  emperor  Anthemius  and 
his  son-in-law  the  king-maker  Ricimer  and  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  war,  though  he  could  not 
save  Anthemius  from  death  by  the  orders  of 
Ricimer  in  the  following  year.     In  474  he  was  the 
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ambassador  of  the  emperor  Julius  Nepos  at  the 
court  of  the  Visigothic  king  Euric,  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the 
empire.  In  the  same  year  the  Heruli  under 
Odoacer  attacked  Pavia  and  destroyed  the  cathe- 
dral; but  Epiphanius  obtained  from  the  conqueror 
the  remission  of  five  years'  taxes  for  the  city  and 
devoted  himself  to  its  restoration.  He  stood  in 
the  good  graces  of  Theodoric,  who  sent  him  on  a 
mission  to  Lyons  in  494  to  obtain  from  the  Burgun- 
dian  king  Gundobad  the  release  of  his  Ligurian 
prisoners.  Epiphanius  was  the  means  of  bringing 
back  more  than  6,000  men  to  the  depopulated 
fields  of  northern  Italy.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
his  body  was  brought  to  Hildesheim  in  962. 

(T.  FORSTBRf.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  Vita  by  Magnus  Felix  EnnodiuB  is  in 
MGH.,  AucL  ant.,  vii  (1885).  84-109.  and  in  MPL,  Ixiii. 
207-240. 

EPIPHANY,  FEAST  OF  THE:  A  festival  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Christ  on  Jan.  6,  or  some  day 
near  that  date.  It  is  first  found  among  the  Basi- 
lidians  in  Egypt,  with  whom  it  was  the  commem- 
oration of  the  baptism  of  Christ.  Tliis  was  also 
the  main  reference  of  the  festival  when  its  observ- 
ance became  general  in  the  Eastern  Church.  In 
some  instances  the  birth  of  Christ  was  also  com- 
memorated on  that  day.  But  this  meaning  was 
not  retained  when,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  Eastern  Church  adopted  the  custom  of 
the  Western,  to  celebrate  the  birth  on  Dec.  25. 
The  Epiphany  festival  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
West  in  the  fourth  century.  It  is  possible  that  in 
Gaul  at  least  the  birth  of  Christ  was  celebrated  on 
that  day;  but  in  later  times  the  celebration  in  the 
West  generally  referred  to  the  worship  of  the  Magi 
in  chronological  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  the  birth  on  Dec.  25.  References  to  the  bap- 
tism occur,  nevertheless,  down  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  makes  it  probable  that  wherever  the  festival 
was  celebrated  in  the  West  before  Christmas  was 
fixed  for  Dec.  25,  it  concerned  the  baptism  of  Christ. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  worship  of  the  Magi  was 
retained  as  the  principal  fact.  Yet  mention  was 
also  made  of  the  miracle  at  Cana,  and  even  of  the 
resuscitation  of  Lazarus.  The  idea  was  the  mani- 
festation of  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  Roman  Gospels  for  the  Sundays  after  Epiphany 
which  relate  his  being  found  in  the  Temple,  the 
manifestation  of  his  glory  at  Cana,  the  faith  of  the 
centurion,  and  the  stilling  of  the  tempest.  The 
special  functions  which  marked  the  day  in  the  East 
were  the  preliminary  steps  to  baptism  and  the 
blessing  of  the  font,  and  the  announcement  of  the 
date  of  Easter.  Among  popular  customs  some 
remains  of  the  dramatic  representation  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Magi  have  been  retained  in  certain 
places. 

Luther  reverting  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
day  desired  that  preachers  should  refer  to  Christ's 
baptism  and  to  Christian  baptism  in  general,  and 
himself  preached  on  that  subject.  But  he  did  not 
succeed  in  imposing  his  view  on  the  Lutheran 
Church,  which  retained  Matt.  ii.  1-12  as  the  Scrip- 
ture lesson  for  the  day.  Before  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  celebration  of  the  day  was 


abolished  in  some  territories;  among  the  Reformed 
it  ceased  entirely.  Even  among  Lutherans  the 
festival  fell  more  and  more  into  disuse,  as  unnec- 
essary, or  was  transferred  to  the  following  Sunday, 
as  in  Prussia  in  1754.  At  present  there  is  much 
diversity  of  practise:  in  some  parts  the  day  ia  still 
kept  as  a  great  festival,  in  others  it  is  a  so-called 
"  half  holy-day,"  i.e.,  a  day  of  purely  ritual  observ- 
ance, with  a  church  service;  in  others  again  it  is 
not  celebrated  at  all,  though  the  following  Sundays 
are  still  counted  as  Sundays  after  Epiphany.  The 
efforts  to  restore  the  day  are  not  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. It  follows  too  soon  after  Christmas  and 
it  is  difficult  to  give  it  a  special  significance  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  greater  festival.  A  sug- 
gestion that  the  day  should  be  celebrated  as  a 
general  missionary  festival  has  this  against  it,  that 
in  many  places  missionary  festivals  have  already 
been  introduced  with  special  peculiarities,  and  it 
would  be  imdesirable  to  interfere  with  them.  Thus 
only  Luther's  suggestion  would  remain,  to  make  the 
day  a  baptismal  festival.  But  this  suggestion  also 
has  little  prospect  of  successful  execution.  The 
festival,  in  our  conditions,  suffers  from  the  difficulty 
of  retaining  the  day  as  an  ecclesiastical  festival 
while  it  has  attached  to  it  no  generally  acknowl- 
edged special  event  to  be  celebrated.  [In  the  mod- 
ern Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  the  double  of  the 
first  class,  with  an  octave,  and  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion has  retained  it  among  the  greater  or  "red- 
letter"  holy-days,  with  a  special  service  appointed.] 

Biblxooraphy:  Bingham,  Origin€$t  book  xx.,  chap,  iv.; 
E.  Martene.  2>e  antiquis  eccUaice  ritibua,  iii.  42,  Venioe, 
1783;  A.  J.  Binterim,  Denkwardigkeiten,  v.  1,  pp.  310 
sqq.,  7  vols..  Main*.  1837-41;  P.  de  Lagarde,  Ueber  das 
Wethnachtsfett,  in  Mitteilunoen,  vol.  iv.,  Gottingen,  1891; 
T.  Kliefoth,  Liturgiache  Ahhandlunoen,  8  vols.,  Rostock, 
1854-61;  L.  Duchesne,  Chri$tian  Worship,  passim,  Lon- 
don. 1004;  DC  A,  i.  617-621  (a  worthy  account). 

EPISCOPACY. 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
II.  The  Eastern  Church. 
III.  The  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland  and  the  Old  Catholics. 
IV.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church. 
V.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 
VI.  The  Moravian  Church. 
VII.  The  Lutheran  Churches. 
VIII.  The  Reformed  Churches. 
IX.  The  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Churoheo. 
X.  The  Historic  Episcopate. 

Episcopacy  is  church  government  by  bishops. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  views  concerning  the  episcopal  office 
held  by  different  Christian  conmiunions;  for  the 
origin  of  the  office,  its  historic  development,  and 
theories  of  its  relative  dignity,  see  Polity,  Ecclesi- 
astical; for  the  selection  of  bishops  and  their  duties, 
see  Bishop;  see  also  the  articles  upon  the  several 
bodies  named  below. 

I.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  to  the  di- 
vine origin  and  authority  of  episcopacy.  Its 
position  was  distinctly  defined  by  the  Council  of 
Trent:  "  If  any  one  saith  that  in  the  Catholic 
Church  there  is  not  a  hierarchy  by  divine  ordina- 
tion instituted,  consisting  of  bishops,  priests  and 
ministers;  let  him  be  anathema.  If  any  one  saith 
that  bishops  are  not  superior  to  priests  ...  or 
that  the  power  which  they  possess  is  common  to 
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them  and  to  priests  ...  let  him  be  anathema  " 
(session  xxiii.  6,  7).  Episcopacy  is  held  as  essen- 
tial to  the  Church  as  the  sacraments;  the  Church 
can  not  exist  without  it.  The  words  of  Cyprian 
{Epist.,  Ixviii.  [Ixvi.,  bdx.]  8,  ANF,  v.  374-^75), 
"  the  Church  is  in  the  bishop,"  present  this  view 
concisely.  The  bishops  are  the  inmiediate  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles, — "  all  chief  rulers  by  vica- 
rious ordination  succeed  to  the  apostles  ''  (Cyprian, 
ut  sup.,  4,  ANF,  V.  373).  Another  view  was  quite 
prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  viz.,  that  all  bishops 
are  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  stand  in  his  stead 
("  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  who  hold  the  place  of 
Peter,"  Robert  Grosseteste,  EpisL,  xxiii.,  ed. 
Luard,  Rolls  Series,  no.  25),  a  view  held  also  by 
the  Church  Fathers.  It  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  the  bishops  are  an  order  distinct  from  the 
priests  or  not  (cf.  Friedberg,  Kirchenrechtf  p.  150). 
They  are  certainly  superior  to  priests  and  deacons 
not  merely  in  jurisdiction  but  in  the  kind  of  grace 
they  possess.  In  their  consecration  a  special  grace 
is  imparted  and  they  alone  have  the  right  to  or- 
dain and  thus  confer  an  indelible  grace.  Thomas 
Aquinas  again  and  again  affirms  that  the  episco- 
pate is  not  a  distinct  order  and  that  consecration 
to  it  has  not  a  sacramental  character  (cf .  Sententia.', 
IV.  xxiv.  3;  Summa,  Supp.,  xi.  5,  ed.  Migne,  iv. 
1074).  The  Council  of  Trent  speaks  of  the  "  hier- 
archy of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  "  but  its 
language  is  susceptible  of  a  twofold  interpretation, 
for  it  classes  subdeacons  with  the  ordines  majores 
(session  xxiii.  2).  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216)  in- 
cluded the  subdeacon  in  the  ordines  majores.  If 
the  subdiaconate  be  an  order  by  itself  then  the 
bishop  belongs  to  the  order  of  the  priesthood  and 
is  not  a  distinct  order. 

The  pope  is  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  of  bishops 
and,  as  the  immediate  successor  of  Peter,  all 
bishops  are  subject  to  him  as  the  vicar  of  Christ 
and  the  successor  of  the  divinely  appointed  head 
of  the  apostles.  The  confirmation  of  bishops  by 
the  pope  was  made  a  fixed  rule  by  Nicholas  III 
(1277-80).  The  theory  that  the  bishops  are 
assistants  of  the  pope  was  definitely  stated  by 
Innocent  III.  Quoting  Leo  I.  (Epist.f  vi.,  MPL, 
liv.  671)  he  declared  that  they  receive  their  author- 
ity to  assist  the  pope  and  not  as  having  "  plenitude 
of  power "  (cf.  DoUinger-Friedrich,  PapsUhunif 
Munich,  1892,  pp.  73,  409).  This  theory  was  advo- 
cated by  the  papal  publicists  in  the  early  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century  and  opposed  by  the  anti- 
papal  publicists  of  the  same  age,  such  as  Pierre 
Dubois,  and  by  Gerson  and  other  Galilean  leaders 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  view  of  Innocent 
III.  seriously  limits  the  prerogative  of  the  bishops 
and  enables  the  pope  to  depose  them  and  makes 
their  resignation  valid  only  when  accepted  by  him. 
The  Vatican  Decrees  (iv.  3;  Schaff,  Creeds,  ii. 
262  sqq.)  order  obedience  to  the  poj)e  by  *'  all 
pastors  "  in  "  all  matters  that  belong  to  faith  and 
morals  and  also  in  those  that  pertain  to  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  Church,"  and  also  assert 
"  that  their  episcopal  authority  is  really  strength- 
ened and  protected  by  the  supreme  and  universal 
Pastor."  The  struggle  over  the  Galilean  and 
Ultramontane   theories   of    the    jurisdiction   and 


original  authority  of  the  episcopate  was  theo- 
retically brought  to  a  close  by  the  decision  of  the 
Vatican  Council. 

n.  The  Eastern  Church  holds  likewise  to  the 
divine  origin  of  episcopacy,  to  the  transmission 
of  apostolic  grace,  and  to  apostolic  succession. 
It  dissents  from  the  Latin  Church  in  refusing  to 
recognize  the  pope  as  the  spiritual  head  of  aU 
Christendom,  but  is  ready  to  acknowledge  him  as 
the  patriarch  of  Western  Christendom,  occupying 
an  equal  dignity  with  the  four  historic  patriarchs 
of  the  East,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem. 

m.  The  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland  and  the 
Old  Catholics  both  agree  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  the  question  of  the  divine  authority  of 
episcopacy,  but  differ  from  it  in  holding  the  Galilean 
theory  of  the  episcopate,  i.e.,  they  deny  to  the  pope 
anything  more  than  an  appellate  and  supervisory 
jurisdiction  over  the  Church,  hold  that  he  may  err, 
and  that  ecumenical  councils  are  superior  to  him 
in  authority.  The  episcopate  of  the  Dutch  Jan- 
senists  was  received  in  1724  from  Dominique  Marie 
Varlet,  Bishop  of  Babylon,  then  living  in  Amster- 
dam. Other  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  on  being 
applied  to,  refused  the  rite  of  consecration.  Each 
new  consecration  ever  since  has  been  noticed  by  a 
special  excommunication  from  Rome'.  The  Old 
Catholics  secured  their  orders  from  the  Jansenists 
of  Holland,  the  bishop  of  Deventer  consecrating 
Bishop  Reinkens  (Aug.  11,  1873),  who  subsequently 
consecrated  Dr.  Herzog  bishop  for  Switzerland 
(Sept.  18,  1876),  so  that  they  preserved  the  apos- 
tolic succession. 

IV.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  tolerate 
two  classes  of  opinion, — ^the  Anglo-Catholic  or 
High-church  view,  and  the  Low-  or  Broad-church 
view.  (1)  The  Anglo-Catholic  view  of  the  episco- 
pate is  in  essential  particulars  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  does  not  recognize  the  superior 
authority  of  the  pope,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  and 
the  infallible  successor  of  St.  Peter,  nor  even  place 
ordination  among  the  sacraments.  But  it  re- 
gards episcopacy  as  indispensable  to  the  very 
being  of  the  Church,  holds  to  the  transmission  of 
grace  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  accepts  apostolic 
succession,  and  denies  validity  to  any  ministry  not 
ordained  by  bishops.  Bishops  "  as  being  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles  are  possessed  of  the  same 
power  of  jurisdiction "  (J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary 
of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology^  p.  85,  London, 
1870).  They  are,  and  have  been  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  an  order  distinct  from  the  priesthood 
and  diaconate  and  higher  than  both.  As  late  as 
1618  the  highest  authority  in  the  Chtirch  of  Eng- 
land, James  I.,  recognized  the  ordination  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent  when  he  sent 
a  delegation  made  up  in  part  of  bishops  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  Archbishop  Laud  (1633-45)  was 
the  most  extreme  representative  of  the  jure  divino 
right  of  episcopacy  the  Church  of  England  has  had, 
and  his  intolerance  brought  him  to  the  block. 
(2)  The  Low-  and  Broad-church  view  regards  the 
episcopate  as  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  well- 
being,  not  to  the  being,  of  the  Church.  The  episcopal 
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is  not  the  only  form  of  government  with  Scriptural 
authority  (if,  indeed,  it  or  any  other  be  recommended 
by  Scripture);  but  it  is  the  one  best  adapted  to 
forward  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  among 
men.  The  best  Anglican  writers  on  this  side 
agree  that  the  episcopate  developed  out  of  the 
presbyterate,  and  that  there  are  only  two  orders 
of  the  ministry  in  the  New  Testament, — ^presbyters 
an4  deacons.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  bishop  of  Durham, 
in  his  scholarly  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
subject  (commentary  on  Philippians,  pp.  180-267), 
says,  'Mt  is  clear,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  Ap- 
ostolic Age,  the  two  lower  orders  of  the  three- 
fold ministry  wen:  firmly  and  widely  established; 
but  traces  of  the  episcopate,  proj)erly  so  called, 
are  few  and  indistinct.  .  .  .  The  episcopate  was 
formed  out  of  the  presbyteral  order  by  elevation; 
and  the  title,  which  originally  was  common  to  all, 
came  at  length  to  be  appropriated  to  the  chief  of 
them."  And  again  he  says,  *'  The  episcopate  was 
formed  out  of  the  presbytery."  After  he  was  made 
bishop  he  stated  that  his  views  on  the  episcopate 
had  been  misunderstood.  Dean  Stanley  (Chris- 
tian Institutions,  p.  210)  representing  the  same 
view,  sa3rs,. "  According  to  the  strict  rules  of  the 
Church  derived  from  those  early  times,  there  are 
but  two  orders, — presbyters  and  deacons." 

This  view,  which  is  also  held  by  such  men  as 
Arnold,  Alford,  Jacob,  and  Hatch,  was  the  view 
of  the  divines  of  the  English  Reformation.  Cran- 
mer.  Jewel,  Grindal,  and  afterward  Field  ("  The 
apostles  left  none  to  succeed  them,"  Of  the  Church, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  vii.),  defended  episcopacy  as  the  most 
ancient  and  general  form  of  government,  but  always 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  orders. 
(Of.  G.  P.  Fisher,  in  the  New  Englander,  1874,  pp. 
121-172.)  Bishop  Parkhurst  looked  upon  the 
Church  of  Zurich  as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a 
Christian  community;  and  Bishop  Ponet  would 
have  abandoned  even  the  term  "  bishop  "  to  the 
Catholics,  Ecclesiastics  held  positions  in  the 
Church  of  England  who  had  received  only  Presby- 
terian ordination.  Such  were  Whittingham,  Dean 
of  Durham,  Cartwright,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  and  Travers,  provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  prelate 
of  the  English  Church  in  Elizabeth's  reign  held 
the  jure  divino  theory  of  episcopacy,  though  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft  (d.  1605)  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  Anglican  prelate  to  avow  it.  Two  of  the 
most  elaborate  defenders  of  the  Low-church  view 
in  the  seventeenth  century  were  Stillingfleet  and 
Ussher,  the  latter  representing  the  episcopate  as 
only  a  presidency  of  the  presbyter  over  his  peers; 
yet  the  Episcopal  Church  reordains  all  ministers 
who  have  not  been  episcopaUy  ordained,  but  ac- 
cepts priests  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  without  reordination. 

The  orders  of  the  Anglican  Church  were  declared 
invalid  by  Leo  XIII.  in  the  bull  ApostoHiccB  cures 
of  Sept.  13,  1896  (in  Mirbt,  Quellen,  p.  406),  the 
decision  being  based  on  certain  defects  in  the  form 
of  ordination.  Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal  to  the  pope 
to  hold  the  decision  in  abeyance  was  not  heeded. 
The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  imited 
in  a  reply  (1897). 


V.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  holds  to  an 
episcopacy  of  expediency.  "  It  adheres  to  epis- 
copacy, not  as  of  divine  right,  but  as  a  very  ancient 
and  desirable  form  of  church  polity  "  (Dedaration 
of  Principles f  Dec.  1,  1873).  Its  founder  and  first 
bishop  was  George  David  Cummins  (q.v.),  who  had 
been  assistant  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Kentucky. 

VI.  The  Moravian  Church  deserves  separate  and 
special  mention,  for  three  reasons.  Its  episcopate 
was  active  before  the  Reformation  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  England  began;  it  is  in  the  apostolic 
succession;  and  its  bishopric  in  America  antedates 
those  of  the  Episcopal  (1784)  and  Methodist  (1784) 
denominations  by  forty  years,  August  Gottlieb 
Spangenberg  (q.v.)  having  been  consecrated  in 
Germany,  1744,  and  exercised  oversight  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  1745  to  1762.  The  first  bishops 
consecrated  in  America  were  the  Moravians,  Martin 
Mack,  at  Bethlehem,  Oct.  18,  1770,  and  Michael 
Graff,  at  Bethlehem,  June  6,  1773.  The  first  Mo- 
ravian bishop  was  consecrated  at  Lhotka  in  1467 
by  the  regularly  ordained  Waldensian  bishop 
Stephen  (cf.  E.  A.  de  Schweinitz,  The  Moravian 
Episcopate,  London,  1877;  see  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren). The  British  parliament  recognized  the  va- 
lidity of  Moravian  ordination  in  1749.  In  1881, 
however,  Bishop  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  reor- 
dained  a  Moravian  presbyter,  aiming  to  give  him  "a 
more  ample  ordination."  The  Mora\aans  recognize 
the  ordination  of  other  Christian  bodies  as  valid, 
admitting  presbyters  at  once  into  their  ministry 
{Law  Book  of  the  Church,  ix.  63).  [The  medieval 
Waldenses  had  a  connexional  organization  with 
bishops  or  general  superintendents  (majores  or  mar 
jorales),  ordained  if  possible  by  other  majores;  in 
the  absence  of  a  maj or,  by  presbyters .  They  claimed 
apostolic  succession  for  their  majores.  Their  au- 
thority in  ordaining  and  in  exercising  discipline 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  presbyters  (cf.  B. 
Gui,  Practica  Inquisitionis  hereticas  pravitatis,  ed.C. 
Douais,  Paris,  1886,  pp.  136-137).  The  Moravian 
Anabaptists  had  a  similar  polity  with  a  single 
bishop  or  head  of  the  whole  connection. 

A.  H.  N.] 
Vn.  The  Lutheran  Churches  have  for  the  most 
part  abandoned  episcopacy,  and  where  they  retain 
the  name  "  bishop  "  the  authority  of  the  official  is 
regarded  as  of  human  bestowment.  The  parity 
of  the  ministry  is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  Lutherans. 
With  rare  exceptions  (George  of  Polentz,  bishop  of 
Samland  (q.v.),  and  Echard,  bishop  of  Pomerania) 
the  bishops  on  the  Continent,  unlike  the  bishops 
in  England,  held  aloof  from  the  Reformation. 
Luther  might  have  had  episcopal  ordination  for 
the  first  Lutheran  preachers,  but,  as  he  distinctly 
said,  he  did  not  want  it.  He  ordained  with  his  own 
hands  the  first  minister  of  the  new  order,  his 
amanuensis,  G.  R5rer.  He  pronounced  the  minis- 
try a  matter  of  expediency,  that  things  may  be 
done  in  an  orderly  and  decent  manner.  An  of- 
ficer with  sup)ervisory  jurisdiction  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  bishop  is  called  in  Germany  Super- 
intendent (q.v.).  The  Lutheran  Church  in  Sweden 
has  bishops;  a  committee  was  appointed  in  1874, 
by  the  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
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United  States,  to  investigate  the  validity  of  its 
orders,  but  the  convention  let  the  matter  drop  and 
no  decision  was  pronounced.  There  is  much  doubt 
concerning  the  integrity  of  the  succession.  Law- 
rence Peterson  was  consecrated  by  Paul  Justin, 
Bishop  of  Abo,  in  1575  Archbishop  of  Upsala. 
The  evidence  for  the  validity  of  Justin's  consecra- 
tion is  defective.  But  the  confessions  of  the 
Swedish  Church  recognize  the  equality  of  the  min- 
istry. The  bisho{>s  of  the  Church  of  Denmark 
have  no  claim  whatever  to  apostolic  succession, 
although  the  English  bishops  of  India  have  recog- 
nized Danish  ordination.  Christian  III.  in  1536 
imprisoned  the  old  bishops;  and  the  new  ones  whom 
he  appointed  were  at  first  called  superintendents, 
and  ordained  by  Bugenhagen. 

VlLL  The  Reformed  Churches  recognize  two 
orders  of  the  ministry, — pre6b3rters  and  deacons. 
They  believe  that  the  bishops  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  identical  with  presb3rter8,  and  deny 
that  the  apostles  appointed  any  successors.  They 
do  not  deny  that  episcopacy  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency may  be  justifiable;  but  they  do  not  con- 
cede either  its  divine  origin,  or  the  transmission 
of  grace  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  or  apostolic 
succession,  in  the  Anglo-Catholic  sense.  (Cf.  the 
Farm  of  Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
chaps,  iii.,  v.,  etc.)  Calvin  supported  episcopacy 
for  Poland  and  acquiesced  in  it  for  England. 
John  Knox  divided  Scotland  into  eleven  districts, 
for  each  of  which  a  "  superintendent "  was  to  be 
chosen;  his  duties  were  to  be  those  of  a  missionary 
supervisor  and  the  idea  of  a  separate  order  of  the 
ministry  was  not  thought  of. 

IX.  The  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches 
have  an  episcopacy  which  is  neither  diocesan  nor 
hierarchical,  but  itinerant  and  presbyterial.  The 
bishops  constitute  an  "  itinerant  general  superin- 
tendency,''  and  are  "  amenable  to  the  body  of 
ministers  and  preachers,''  who  may  divest  them  of 
their  office.  They  are  not  a  distinct  order  of  the 
clergy,  but  only  presbyters.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  (North) 
at  several  of  its  recent  General  Conferences  has 
emphatically  disavowed  that  the  episcopate  is  an 
order;  it  is  only  a  function.  The  Methodist 
Church  can  not  claim  apostolic  succession  if  it 
would.  John  Wesley  after  having  applied  in  vain 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  ordain  preachers  for 
America,  himself  ordained  the  first  bishop, 
Thomas  Coke  (q.v.),  in  1784.  The  Wesleyan 
Church  in  Great  Britain  has  superintendents. 
The  Evangelical  Association  and  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren  also  have  an  episcopate. 
Their  bishops  are  elected  for  a  stated  period  and 
not  for  life. 

X.  The  Historic  Episcopate  is  an  expression  first 
used  in  its  technical  sense  by  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  at  its  Triennial  Convention  in  Chicago, 
1886.  The  expression  occurs  in  a  series  of  four 
articles  adopted  by  the  Convention  which  were 
intended  to  be  a  basis  for  the  reunion  of  Christen- 
dom. They  were  reaffirmed  by  the  Pan-Anglican 
Synod  at  Lambeth,  1888  (see  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence). In  the  communications  which  passed 
between  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Triennial 


Convention  and  the  Presb3rterian  General  Assembly 

of  the  United  States  of  America,  it  was  found  that 

the  expression  meant  that  there  is  a  special  order 

of  bishops  which  goes  back  to  apostolic  times  and 

the  proposition  of  union  on  that  basis  was  declined 

(cf.  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  for  1887, 

pp.  132-134,  154-156,  and  for  1880,  pp.  93-101; 

also  C.  W.  Shields,  The  Historic  Episcopate  (New 

York,  1894).  D.  S.  Schaff. 

Biblioorapht:  Add  to  the  works  cited  under  Bibhopb  and 
Polity,  Ecclehiasticai.,  J.  Reville,  Le9  0HoineadeV6j>U' 
eopai,  Paris.  1895. 

EPISCOPAL  CflTJRCH,  REFORMED.  See  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church. 

EPISCOPIUS  (BISSCHOP),  SIMON:  Dutch 
theologian;  b.  at  Amsterdam  Jan.  8,  1583;  d. 
there  Apr.  4,  1643.  For  his  gifts  and  industry 
shown  in  the  schools  of  Amsterdam  the  city  au- 
thorities made  him  alumnus,  and  sent  him  to  the 
University  of  Leyden  in  1600.  There  he  became 
master  of  arts  in  1606  and  then  began  the  study  of 
theology  under  Arminius  and  Gomarus.  When 
the  Amsterdam  officials  wished  to  make  him 
preacher  there,  the  Calvimsts  protested.  He  went 
to  Franeker  and  heard  Johannes  Drusius.  In  1610 
he  became  pastor  at  Bleiswyk,  after  having  de- 
clined other  calls.  He  took  part  on  the  side  of  the 
Remonstrants  (q.v.)  in  the  conferences  at  The 
Hague  (1611)  and  at  Delft  (1613).  When  Gomarus 
resigned  as  professor  at  Leyden  the  curators  nomi- 
nated Episcopius  as  his  successor  and  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  professor  there  Feb.  23,  1612, 
with  an  address  De  optima  regni  Christi  instruendi 
raOone,  During  the  six  years  that  he  held  this 
position  he  published  several  works  which  were 
collected  after  his  death  in  his  Opera  theologica  (ed. 
S.  Curoelkeus  and  P.  van  Limborch,  2  vols.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1650-65).  Festus  Hommius,  pastor  in 
Leyden,  attacked  him  in  Specimen  controversiarum 
Belgiearum  (Leyden,  1618)  and  he  was  once  pub- 
licly affronted  in  Amsterdam. 

With  twelve  other  Remonstrant  ministers  Epis- 
copius was  cited  to  appear  at  the  Synod  of  Dort 
and  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Remonstrants 
before  that  body  (see  Dort,  Synod  op).  He  and 
the  others  were  banished  and  for  a  time  he  lived 
in  Antwerp,  then  at  Paris  and  in  Rouen,  until, 
after  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice  (1626),  the  ani- 
mosity against  the  Remonstrants  in  his  native 
land  began  to  diminish  and  he  was  able  to  return 
to  Rotterdam  (1626).  He  wrote  much  during  his 
exile  including  the  Confessio  sive  declaratio  pas^ 
torum  qui  in  fcederato  Belgio  Remonstrantes  vocan- 
tur  (1622;  Dutch  transl.  by  Uytenbogaert,  1621). 
In  Sept.,  1630,  he  consecrated  the  new  Remonstrant 
church  in  Amsterdam;  in  Oct.,  1634,  he  became 
the  head  of  the  newly  founded  Remonstrant  theo- 
logical seminary  there,  and  filled  the  position  with 
much  honor  and  renown  for  nine  years,  displaying 
vast  energy  and  exercising  a  far-reaching  influence. 
In  his  Institutiones  theologiccs  (left  incomplete; 
published  in  four  volumes,  1650-51)  he  gave  a 
scientific  basis  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Remonstrants, 
in  his  Apologia  pro  confessiane  (1629)  he  refuted 
an   attack  of  four  Leyden  professors  upon  the 
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Confesaio^  and  various  attacks  by  Trigland  and 
others  received  his  immediate  attention.  With  no 
less  zeal  and  success  he  defended  the  Protestant 
faith  against  the  doctrines  and  practise  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

In  all  his  writings  Episcopius  maintains  that 
theology  is  not  a  speculative  but  a  practical  science 
and  that  every  conception  of  faith  is  without  value 
when  application  fails  in  religious  and  moral  life. 
But  it  must  be  granted  that  his  opponents  had  some 
reason  to  question  his  orthodoxy.  Not  only  did 
he  combat  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, but  in  his  explanation  of  the  dogmas  about 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Trinity,  and  original 
sin,  he  deviated  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  None  the  less  his  endeavor  to  free  theo- 
logical science  from  ecclesiastical  constraint  broke 
the  way  for  its  independent  development.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  his  age  and 
was  generally  esteemed  for  hb  amiable  character. 

H.  C.  RooGEt. 
Bibliography:  P.  a  Limborch,  Hittoria  vita  tancti  Epi*- 
copii,  Amsterdam,  1701;  J.  Konynenburg,  Lofrtde  S. 
EpUcapiiu,  ib.  1791;  J.  M.  Schr6ck,  LtbenthetehreHbuno 
von  berUhmten  GeUhrten,  ii.  182-194.  Loipsic,  1790;  F. 
Calder,  Memoirt  of  S.  Epiaeopiua,  London,  1835;  H.  C. 
Rogge,  Bibliotheek  remonalrantacke  getchriften,  pp.  38-47, 
Amsterdam,  1863. 

EPISCOPUS  Ilf  PARTIBUS  INFIDELnJM.     See 

Bishop,  Titular. 

EPISTLE:  I.  The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment: Westc3tt  and  Hort's  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment has  531  pages  of  text,  of  which  slightly  over 
one-third  is  taken  up  by  the  Epistles. 
Importance  This  is  a  striking  fact,  showing  that 

and  Sig-    the  epistolary  element  is  a  significant 

nificonce.  part  of  Holy  Scripture  and  decisive 
for  the  study  of  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  revelation  and  i^i^spiration.  Since  the  New 
Testament  reflects  the  history  and  mental  perspec- 
tive of  the  Christian  consciousness  out  of  which  it 
came,  it  is  also  certain  that  letteivwriting  played 
a  large  part  in  the  building  and  development  of 
the  Apostolic  Church. 

Other  facts  found  in  or  near  the  Apostolic  Age 
have  similar  bearing.  The  letters  to  the  churches 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  John  (chaps,  ii.  and  iii.)  are 
strong  evidence.  Their  existence  as  an  organic 
part  of  an  apocalypse  is,  in  itself,  notable.  Chris- 
tianity took  the  apocalypse  from  the  Jews.  For 
two  centuries  it  had  been  in  constant  use  and, 
like  all  abiding  literary  types,  had  created  for  itself 
a  traditional  mold.  The  prophetic  consciousness 
of  the  new  religion  boldly  altered  and  adapted  it. 
The  New  Testament  apocalyptist  takes  the  letter 
as  a  part  of  his  method.  His  letters  are  something 
more  than  a  form;  each  had  a  definite  address  and, 
like  a  real  letter,  takes  color  from  actual  and  local 
conditions.  This  original  element  in  the  Christian 
Apocalypse  proves  that  letter-writing  had  already 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  making  of  the 
new  religion's  fortune;  otherwise,  the  apocalypt- 
ist would  not  have  made  this  use  of  the  epistolary 
form. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Clement  (95  a.d.?)  shows  a 
Christian  congregation  manifesting  a  lively  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  another.    Evidently,  correspond- 


ence was  the  means  whereby  the  new  religion 
both  expressed  and  intensified  its  deep  common 
consciousness.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (100-140 
A.D.7)  enjoins  Clement,  the  head  of  the  Roman  con- 
gregation, to  send  the  prophet's  outgivings  to  the 
other  churches.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  letter 
satisfied  a  deep  need  of  primitive  Christianity. 
Religions  differ  in  their  power  to  create  a  high  and 
sustained  common  consciousness.  It  was  because 
the  religion  of  Jesus  excelled  at  this  point  all 
competing  religions  which  invaded  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  same  period  that  it  eventually  con- 
quered. Therefore,  the  large  space  within  the 
Scripture  canon  occupied  by  the  Epistles  illymines 
the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  and  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Apostolic  letters  were  in  large  part  written 
before  70  a.d.,  while  three  at  least  of  the  Gospels 
were  published  after  that  date.  Here,  again,  is 
a  fact  significant  for  the  interior  history  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  The  publication  of  the  Gos- 
pels corresponds  to  the  need  which  impels  a  nation 
to  publish  and  codify  its  organic  law.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Apostolikon  (the  Epistles)  accompanies 
the  founding  and  building  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
while  the  publishing  of  the  Gospels  indicates  the 
deepening  self-consciousness  of  the  Church. 

In  the  founding  of  the  Catholic  Church  St.  Paul 
played  the  leading  part.     It  was  his  ambition  as  a 
missionary  to  evangelize  the  empire.     In  the  pur- 
suance of  that  splendid  aim  he  planted  churches 
widely  scattered  over  Asia  Minor  and 
The         Greece,  the  care  of  which  was  on  his 

Epistles      heart  night  and  day  (II  Cor.  xi.  28). 

of  Paul.  Consequently  through  letters  and  the 
disciples  who  served  him  as  letter- 
carriers  (Timothy,  Epaphroditus,  Sylvanus,  and 
others)  he  kept  himself  in  touch  with  these  out- 
posts and  sought  to  shape  their  development.  It 
is  easy,  then,  to  understand  why  the  Pauline  let- 
ters constitute  the  main  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Epistles.  In  the  first  place  they  occupy  a 
large  part  of  the  space  within  the  canon.  Of  the 
183  pages  given  to  the  Epistles  in  Westcott  and 
Hort's  Greek  New  Testament,  St.  Paul  fills  127. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Pauline  letters  are  the 
only  real  letters  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Catholic  Epistles  are  largely  homilies;  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  a  theological  treatise,  with  a 
small  personal  element  (xiii.  23-25);  but  the  Paul- 
ine letters  are  in  large  part  real  letters.  The  apostle 
was  informed  regarding  conditions  in  his  churches, 
and  his  letters  go  to  the  heart  of  specific  problems 
and  needs. 

St.  Paul  used  the  letter  as  he  used  the  Greek 
language,  with  masterly  freedom.  His  salutation 
is  a  distinct  literary  evolution.  Compare  it  with 
the  salutation  of  James,  which  is  cast  in  the  lit- 
erary mold  of  his  time.  Paul  builds  up  a  saluta- 
tion which  becomes  an  apologetic  and  doctrinal 
instrument  (Gal.  i.  1-5;  Rom.  i.  1-7).  His  eager, 
creative  mind  reaches  forward  to  his  conclusion 
and  greets  his  correspondents  with  it. 

St.  Paul's  letters  are,  in  a  sense,  an  autobiography. 
In  them  he  expresses  himself  with  great  freshness, 
surrendering  himself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  taking 
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color  from  it  while  he  imposes  form  upon  it.  In 
this  way  he  makes  himself  the  only  man  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  who  is  largely  and  vitally  individual 
to  US  and  comes  before  us  as  a  real  person.  No 
life  of  Peter  or  John  can  be  written  which  is  not 
mainly  generalization  and  more  or  less  diffuse 
sermonizing.     But  a  biography  of  Paul  is  possible. 

Henry  S.  Nash. 

XL  Apocryphal  Epistles.     See  Apocrypha,  B. 

m.  Epistles,  in  the  Liturgical  Sense.  See  Peri- 
cope;  and  also  Evangeliarium  ;  for  those  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sense  see  Commendatory  Letters; 
Decretals;  Encyclical  Letters;  Letters  Di- 

M1SSOEY. 

Bibliography:  As  an  aid  to  penetrating  the  internal  life 
of  the  Ai>OBtoIic  Age  through  study  of  the  Epistles,  con- 
sult in  general  the  literature  on  that  period  and  the  works 
on  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.,  especially:  E.  Renan,  Hist, 
dea  originea  du  chriaUaniame,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1863-82,  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  n.d.  (brilliant,  but  the  conclusions  are 
to  be  scanned);  E.  Reuss,  Oeachichte  der  heiiigen  Sckrif- 
Un  dea  N.  T.,  Brunswick,  1887,  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1890  (somewhat  antiquated,  yet  precise  and  clear  in  in- 
sight); A.  C.  McGiflTert,  Hiat.  of  Chriatianity  in  the  Apoa- 
tolic  Age,  New  York,  1897  (belongs  to  the  Hamack 
school);  A.  Jiilicher,  Einleitung  in  daa  N.  T.,  Tflbingen, 
1901,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1904  (best  for  Introduc- 
tion); J.  Moffatt.  Hiatorieal  N.  T.,  Edinburgh.  1901 
(handy);  E.  von  DobschUtz,  Daa  apoatoliache  ZeitaUer, 
Halle,  1904,  Eng.  transl.,  London.  1904  (on  the  re- 
ligious and  social  background);  P.  Wernle.  Die'  Anf&nge 
unaerer  Religion,  TQbingen,  1904,  Eng.  transl..  Begins 
ninga  of  Chriatianity,  2  vols.,  London,  1903-04  (the  doc- 
trinal predominates  over  the  practical  and  social);  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  Lettera  to  the  Seven  Churchea,  ib.  1905;  J.  H. 
Ropes,  The  Apoatolic  Age  in  the  Light  of  Criticiam,  New 
York,  1906  (best  popular  work);  H.  von  Boden,  B^n^ 
ninga  of  Chriatianity,  Ix>ndon,  1906. 

EPISTOLiE  OBSCTTRORUM  VIRORUM:  A  se- 
ries of  satirical  epistles  occasioned  by  the  conflict 
between  Johann  Reuchlin  (q.v.)  and  the  Domini- 
cans of  Cologne  in  the  early  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  They  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
panion pieces  to  the  Clarorum  virorum  epistolce  .  .  . 
ad  Johannem  Reuchlin ,  a  collection  of  missives  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  support  which  that  great 
scholar  enjoyed  among  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
time,  and  to  the  poem  Triumphus  Doctoris  Reuch- 
liniy  the  authorship  of  which  has  been  attributed 
in  part  to  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  The  first  part  of 
the  Epistolce  appeared  in  1514  under  the  title 
EpistolcB  obscurorum  virorum  ad  venerabUem  virum 
Magistrum  Oi'tuinum  Gratium^  and  comprised 
forty-one  letters  which  were  increased  by  seven 
in  the  third  edition,  published  in  1516.  The  second 
part  appeared  in  1517  under  a  slightly  altered  title 
and  contained  sixtj'-two  letters,  to  which  eight 
supplementary  letters  were  added  in  a  second 
edition.  In  1689  both  parts  were  published  in  an 
amplified  form  but  the  added  material  possesses 
no  inner  connection  with  the  original  work.  Or- 
tuinus  Gratius,  to  whom  the  greater  number  of  the 
letters  are  addressed,  was  professor  of  belles-lettres 
and  philosophy  in  Colo;fne  after  1506.  Devoting 
his  considerable  humanistic  learning  to  the  service 
of  scholasticism,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  learning, 
and  was  characterized  by  Luther  as  a  "  wretched 
poetaster  and  a  ravening  wolf,  if  not  indeed  a 
crocodile."  Among  the  alleged  writers  of  the 
IV.— 11 


letters  occur  a  few  names  of  actual  personalities, 
such  as  Jakob  Hochstraten  and  Arnold  von  Ton- 
gem,  but  the  great  majority  like  SchafTsmulius, 
Mistladerius,  etc.,  are  obviously  comic  fictions. 
In  form  no  less  than  in  contents,  the  EpistoloB  are 
a  burlesque  of  the  scholastic  literature.  The  de- 
based Latinity  of  the  theologians  is  cleverly  imi- 
tated and  their  ignorance  of  and  contempt  for  the 
ancient  learning  are  contrasted  with  their  firm 
conviction  of  their  own  erudition  and  mental 
acuteness.  Assuming  to  be  puzzled  by  the  most 
absurd  problems  of  scholarship  and  theology,  the 
writers  address  themselves  to  Ortuinus  for  a  reso- 
lution of  their  doubts.  The  moral  degradation 
of  the  clergy  is  painted  at  the  same  time  with  a 
broadness  of  humor  that  is  undeniably  contrary 
to  the  taste  of  a  more  advanced  age.  References 
to  the  dispute  between  Reuchlin  and  the  Domini- 
cans are  to  be  found  in  all  the  letters,  and  in  the 
second  part  the  first  rumblings  of  the  approaching 
storm  of  the  Reformation  may  be  heard. 

In  spite  of  the  sinularity  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  EpistolaSt  the  first  may  be  characterized  as 
showing  a  more  restrained  fancy  and  mode  of  ex- 
pression and  a  less  evident  desire  to  indulge  in 
satire  for  the  mere  joy  of  destruction.  The  letters 
have  been  assigned,  therefore,  a  double,  and,  pos- 
sibly, a  triple  authorship.  The  author  of  the  greater 
number  of  letters  in  the  first  part  and  the  one 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  work  was  Johann 
Jager  (called  Crotus  Rubeanus),  who,  bom  at 
Domheim  in  1480,  was  educated  by  the  Domini- 
cans, became  professor  of  theology  at  Cologne  in 
1506,  and  rector  of  the  university  of  Erfurt  in  1520. 
The  chief  writer  of  the  second  part  was  probably 
Ulrich  von  Hutten.  To  Hutten  the  work  had 
been  attributed  from  the  beginning,  but,  whereas 
he  indirectly  confessed  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Carmen  rythmicale  in  the  second  part,  he  expressly 
denied  all  responsibility  for  the  first.  The  persons 
attacked  in  the  EpiatolcB  obtained  a  papsd  brief 
agaiTist  the  authors,  publishers,  and  possessors  of 
the  book,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  polemic 
against  the  work.  It  was  a  Defensio  by  Pfefferkom 
that  gave  occasion  to  the  writing  of  the  second 
part.  (Ferdinand  Cohrb.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  edition  which  displaces  all  others  is 
by  E.  Bdcking,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1884-70,  containing  text, 
indexes  and  commentary;  German  transl.  by  M.  Binder, 
Stuttgart,  1876,  Eng.  transl..  London.  1009.  Consult  D. 
F.  Strauss.  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  pp.  176-211,  ib.  1871,  Eng. 
transl.,  Ix>ndon,  1874. 

EPONYM:  The  personage  assumed  in  folk-lore 
and  early  histoiy  as  the  ancestor  of  a  clan  or  race 
or  as  the  founder  of  a  state  or  city.  The  term  is  a 
loan-word  (Gk.  epdnymos,  "  given  as  a  name  ")» 
and  is  much  used  in  modem  investigations  into 
the  origins  of  society.  It  embodies  concisely  the 
results  of  those  investigations  so  far  as  they  in- 
volve that  the  alleged  ancestors  or  founders  were 
fictitious  creations  formed  in  the  late  mythopeic 
period  in  response  to  inquiry  into  beginnings  by 
the  peoples  concerned.  Thus  its  use  implies  that 
when  it  was  forgotten  what  were  the  origins  of  the 
lonians,  Eolians,  and  Acheans,  of  the  Italian 
peoples  and  of  Rome,  Ion,  iEolus  and  Achseus, 
Italus  and  Romulus  were  put  forward  to  account 
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for  the  names  of  the  tribes,  peoples  and  city,  though 
modern  research  has  seemed  to  prove  that  they  had 
no  real  existence  as  persons.  While  the  term  epo- 
nym  and  the  conclusions  of  research  it  expresses 
have  long  been  commonplaces  in  secular  history, 
only  comparatively  recently  have  they  been  applied 
to  Biblical  history.  Here  the  critical  school  alone 
has  applied  the  term  and  the  idea,  e.g.,  to  the  patri- 
archs assigned  as  progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race 
and  of  the  several  tribes.  Thus  Heber  is  regarded 
as  an  eponym  accounting  for  the  Hebrew  people, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Jacob  and  Israel  and  of  his 
twelve  sons.  The  grounds  adduced  for  thus  apply- 
ing the  method  are  various.  In  general,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  what  is  taken  as  proved  for  non-Biblical 
races  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  peoples  named 
in  the  Bible,  especiaJly  in  view  of  the  strong  tend- 
ency manifest  there  to  etymologize  in  explaining 
the  names.  In  particular,  the  appearance  both  in 
Egyptian  and  in  cuneiform  documents  of  such  names 
as  Yakob-el  "  Jacob  is  god,"  Yoseph-el  "  Joseph  is 
god,"  the  occurrence  of  such  names  as  Gad  and 
Asher  as  god-names  in  non-Hebraic  sources,  and 
many  similar  phenomena  have  been  made  the  basis 
for  extending  to  Biblical  names  the  principles  of 
explanation  regarded  as  fixed  and  satisfactory  in 
secular  lines  of  investigation.  It  hardly  needs  to 
be  said  that  the  traditional  or  conservative  school 
of  Biblical  interpretation  repudiates  the  methods 
and  the  results  involved         Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

EQui'iiuS:  An  early  leader  of  Western  monas- 
ticism.  Our  knowledge  of  him  is  gained  from  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  who  got  his  information  from  per- 
sonal friends.  Of  his  date  the  only  thing  known 
is  that  he  lived  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  He  was  abbot  of  several  monas- 
teries in  the  province  of  Valeria,  near  the  Lago 
di  Fucino  in  the  Sabine  Mountains,  and  ruled  also 
over  certain  nunneries.  The  monks  busied  them- 
selves with  agriculture  and  in  copying  ancient 
manuscripts.  Although  Equitius  was  a  layman, 
he  preached  both  in  churches  and  in  the  streets 
of  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  he  made 
missionary  journeys.  His  itinerant  activity  led 
to  a  conflict  with  the  clergy,  who  induced  the  pope 
(Gregory  does  not  name  him)  to  summon  Equitius 
to  Rome;  but  he  changed  his  mind,  it  is  said,  as 
the  result  of  a  terrifying  vision — ^probably  in  reality 
through  being  convinced  of  the  harmlessness  of 
Equitius,  who  is  honored  as  a  saint  on  Mar.  7. 

(G.  GRtyrZMACHBR.) 

BrBUooRAPHT:  The  single  tiouroe  is  Pope  Gregory  I.,  DiOf 
loQCTum  libri  quattuor,  i.,  chap.  4,  handiest  in  MPL,  Ixxvii. 
147  sqq.  Consult  ASB,  March,  i.  649-651;  C.  Baronius, 
Annale9  eccl.,  ad  annum  581,  nos.  9-12.  12  vols.,  Rome, 
1588-93;  £.  Spreitienhofer.  Die  EfUwidcluno  de»  aUen 
MOnchtunu  in  Italien^  Vienna,  1894. 

ERA:  This  word  (Lat.  (era  and  era)  denotes  a 
sequence  of  years  reckoned  from  a  definite  point 
of  time,  wherein  every  particular  year  has  its  fixed 
position  by  numerical  rotation;  and  the  point  of 
time  from  which  the  era  proceeds  is  termed  its 
epoch.  The  word  is  first  used  by  Isidore  of  Seville 
(q.  V. )  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century ;  and 
attempts  have  accordingly  been  made  to  derive 
it  from  the  Gothic.     It  has  been  correlated  with 


the  German  Jahr  and  English  "  year  ";  but  this  is 
not  at  all  certain,  and  many  deem  the  more  prob- 
able origin  to  be  from  the  LAtin  aera  (plural  of 
(B8  in  the  sense  of  "  counters,"  "  reckoning  "). 

Among  Christian  peoples,  the  era  now  generally 
in  use  is  that  which  has  for  its  epoch  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ;  that  is,  the  years  are  reckoned  '*  after 
the    birth    of   Christ."     This    era    was    certainly 

brought  into  general  use  and  probably 

The         was  invented   by  Dionysius   Exiguus 

Christian    (q.v.).     That  is  to  say,  when  (in  525) 

Era.        he  was  making  a  continuation  of  the 

ninety-five  year  Easter-table  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  from  its  expiration  in  the  year  531 
after  Christ,  he  did  not  designate  the  separate 
years  of  this  Easter  cycle,  as  Cyril  had  done,  as  so 
many  years  after  the  Diocletian  persecution,  but 
as  so  many  years  ab  incamatione  Domini.  He 
says,  "  We  have  been  unwilling  to  connect  our 
cycle  with  the  name  of  an  impious  persecutor 
[Diocletian],  but  have  chosen  rather  to  note  the 
years  from  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  For  the  first  year  of  his  computation, 
Dionysius  assumed  754  of  the  City  of  Rome  accord- 
ing to  Varro's  calculation,  following  probably 
some  reckoning  already  known  by  his  age.  By 
incamatio  Domini^  however,  he  understood,  con- 
sistently with  the  phraseology  then  in  vogue,  not 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  but  his  conception;  that  is, 
the  day  of  the  annunciation  to  Mary  (celebrated 
on  Mar.  25;  see  Annunciation,  Feast  of  the). 
At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  begin  his  era  with  this 
day,  but  with  the  first  of  January  preceding — ^in 
other  words,  with  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  it 
stood  accepted  in  the  calendar  of  Julius  Capsar. 
Hence  "  the  first  of  January,  754,  of  the  City  of 
Rome  according  to  Varro,"  is  the  epoch  of  the  era 
of  Dionysius.  This  was  afterward  misunderstood; 
incamatio  coming  to  be  identified  with  nativitas 
[and  Dec.  25  being  the  accepted  day  of  Christ's 
birth  (see  Christmas)],  people  8up[)osed  that 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  Dionysius,  Jesus 
was  bom  on  Dec.  25,  753  a.u.c. — as  though  Dio- 
nysius began  his  era  a  week  after  its  proper  epoch. 
Others  supposed  that  Mar.  25,  753,  or  Dec.  25, 
754,  was  the  date  of  the  incamatio  according  to 
Dionysius  (cf.  the  works  on  chronology,  e.g., 
C.  L.  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  maihematischen  und 
techniachen  Chronoloffief  ii.  381  sqq.  Berlin,  1826). 

Consistently  with  the  practise  of  making  ineamcUio  syn- 
onymous with  naUvitat,  this  era  was  also  designated  a 
nativiUUe  Domini,  poat  Chriatum  natum,  or  as  now  quite 
generally  "  after  the  birth  of  Christ."  Other  designations 
are  anni  circumcinonia,  anni  domini  noatri  Jeau  Chriati, 
anni  Chriati  gratia,  anni  gratia,  etc.;  still  again,  anni 
aalutia,  anni  orbia  redempti,  etc  The  designation  anni 
trabeoLtionia  was  doubtless  originally  intended  to  signify  so 
many  ycsars  after  Christ's  crucifixion,  but  is  also  applied 
to  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Jesus  was  not  bom  in 
the  year  754  a.u.c.  Dionysius,  or  his  authority,  must 
have  been  in  error.  King  Herod,  who  commanded 
the  slaughter  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  (Matt. 
ii.  16-18)  died  750  a.u.c,  and  Jesus  must  surely 
have  been  bom  before  the  death  of  Herod.  But,  if 
we  consider  the  great  difficulties  of  all  chronological 
calculations,  and  especially  the  inadequate  auxil- 
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iary  apparatus  that  was  available  for  Dionysius, 
no  reproach  is  due  him  for  his  mistake.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  one  can  seriously  think  of  at- 
tempting to  alter  the  Christian  era  to  accord  with 
the  correct  date  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  even  if  this 
date  could  be  accurately  determined.  The  era  is 
commended  by  its  convenience,  especially  since 
the  practise  has  arisen  of  reckoning  backward  as 
well  as  forward  from  its  epoch;  that  is,  of  dating 
events  before  its  inception,  according  to  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  {ante  Christum  naium). 
This  custom  came  about  at  a  comparatively  late 
date;  the  well-known  historian  and  chronologer 
J.  C.  Gatterer  of  G5ttingen  about  1780  dated 
events  before  the  birth  of  Christ  in  "  years  of  the 
world." 

World  eras,  the  epoch  of  which  is  the  year  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  have  been  prevalent  in  great 
number.  To  mention  only  two,  a  rather  wide 
vogue  was  enjoyed  by  the  world  era  of 
^  Other  Panodorus,  who  reckoned  6,904  years 
Eras.  from  Adam  to  the  year  412  a.d. 
(about  which  time  he  lived);  his  years 
began  with  Aug.  29,  corresponding  to  the  First  of 
Thoth,  or  the  Egyptian  new  year.  Afterward, 
this  era  is  usually  termed  the  Antiochian,  some- 
times the  Alexandrian.  Its  new  year  was  also 
transferred  to  Sept.  1,  in  which  case  the  eight  latter 
months  of  its  year  5493  are  the  eight  former  months 
of  the  year  one  of  our  chronology.  More  impor- 
tant than  this  is  the  Byzantine  world  era,  which 
long  served  as  the  standard  of  computation  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  in  Russia,  among  the  Albanians, 
Servians,  and  Modem  Greeks.  It  counts  sixteen 
years  in  excess  of  the  Antiochian  era,  though  like- 
wise beginning  the  year  with  Sept.  1;  its  year  5509 
began  with  Sept.  1  of  the  year  one  before  Christ. 
This  era  was  in  use  in  Russia  till  1700;  whence  it 
originated  appears  not  to  be  known. 

Attempts  to  compute  tbe  year  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
on  the  banis  of  figures  supplied  in  the  Old  Testament  (the 
ages  of  the  patriarchs,  etc.).  have  been  made  by  ohronolo- 
gists  almost  down  to  the  present  time.  Scaliger  and  Cal- 
visius  hold  the  year  one  of  our  era  to  be  the  year  3950  from 
the  creation;  Petavius,  the  year  3984;  Usher,  the  year 
4004;  FrMik,  4182.  Historians  once  used  one  or  another 
of  these  systems  in  dating  events,  especially  for  the  time 
before  Christ;  thus  Gatterer,  mentioned  above,  computed, 
in  his  earlier  works,  according  to  the  world  era  of  Petavius; 
in  his  later  ones,  according  to  that  of  Frank. 

Of  the  eras  employed  in  the  Christian  Churchp 
two  others  may  be  mentioned  briefly.  The  one  is 
the  Diocletian,  already  cited  above,  which  orig- 
inated in  Egypt.  Its  epoch  is  the  First  of  Thoth 
(Aug.  29  of  the  Julian  calendar),  of  284  a.d.  It  num- 
bers the  years  fh)m  the  accession  of  Diocletian, 
though  the  first  year  of  Diocletian  is  not  reckoned 
from  the  day  of  his  proclamation  (Sept.  17),  but, 
in  accordance  with  a  generally  observed  custom, 
from  the  new  year's  day  of  this  year.  As  this  era 
gained  circulation  in  the  Christian  Church,  it  came 
to  be  termed,  by  way  of  reminder  that  Diocletian 
had  cruelly  persecuted  the  Christians,  cera  marty- 
rum.  The  same  era  continued  in  observance,  to 
some  extent,  as  late  as  the  eighth  century.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Spanish  era  was  prevalent  in  Spain 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  in 


particular  among  the  West  Goths.  Its  epoch  is 
the  year  716  a.u.c,  or  38  B.C.  It  is  used,  among 
others,  by  Isidore  of  Seville  in  his  Historia  Go^ 
thorum,  and  traces  of  its  observance  occur  into 
the  twelfth  century. 

All  these  chronological  systems  had  to  yield, 
step  by  step,  to  that  of  Dionysius;  and  for  a  long 

time  past,   it  has  been  the  custom 

The       throughout  Christendom  to  compute 

New  Year,  in  years  after  (and  before)  the  birth 

of  Christ.  In  the  light  of  this  simple 
and  unequivocal  reckoning,  it  was  not  advantageous 
to  forego  the  uniform  practise  of  beginning  the 
year  with  Jan.  1,  as  Dionysius  had  done  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Roman  calendar.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Jan.  1  appears  to  have  maintained  its  place 
as  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  civil  life  everywhere, 
nor  have  any  calendars  been  found  with  a  different 
initial  date;  moreover,  Jan.  1  was  named  new  year's 
day  (see  New  Year's  Festival).  Nevertheless 
other  initial  dates  came  into  official  use;  especially 
Mar.  25  and  Dec.  25  were  favorite  dates  for  begin- 
ning the  year  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to 
modem  times.  [In  England  the  change  from 
Mar.  25  was  made  by  act  of  1751.]  In  the  case  of 
Mar.  25,  we  have  still  to  distinguish  between  the 
calculus  PisanuSf  which  computed  from  Mar.  25 
before  our  new  year,  and  the  calculus  Florentinus 
which  computed  from  Mar.  25  after  our  new  year. 
Other  new  year's  dates  are  Mar.  1,  Sept.  1,  and  the 
Saturday  before  Easter.  Luther  computed  the 
year  from  Dec.  25;  so  that,  for  instance,  the  dating 
of  a  letter  die  innocentum  16S0  denotes,  by  our. 
mode  of  reckoning,  Dec.  25,  1529.  More  detailed 
information  as  to  these  new  year's  dates  is  to  be 
sought  in  text-books  of  chronology;  a  good  synop- 
sis is  fumished  by  H.  Grotefend  in  Taschenbuch  der 
Zeitrechnung  (Hanover,  1898),  pp.  11  sqq. 

Carl  Bertheau. 

BiBUOGRAPRTf  Bosides  the  work  of  Ideler,  mentioned  in 
the  text,  consult  Ideler,  LtlhHnuh  dtr  Chronologie,  Berlin, 
1829;  H.  Grotefend,  Zeiirechnuno  dtr  deuUeKen  MiUdatter 
und  der  Neiueit,  yols.  i.-ii.,  2d  part,  Hanover,  1891-98; 
idem,  Ta»ckenbuch  dtr  Zeiirechnuno,  ib.  1898;  F.  Ruhl,  Chro- 
nologie dee  MitteUMere  und  der  NeuxeU,  Berlin,  1897;  F. 
K.  Qinsel,  Handbueh  der  maihemoHeehen  und  technieehen 
Chrondtogie,  vol.  i.,  Leipatc,  1906.  The  literature  under 
C^aoNOLOOT  may  also  fa«  consulted.  A  voluminous  litera- 
ture might  be  cited,  but  it  is  composed  largely  of  treat- 
ment of  special  topics  bearing  not  too  directly  upon  the 
subject. 

ERASMUS. 

Early  Life  (i  1) 

Studies  and  Travels  (I  2). 

Basis  of  Literary  Activity  (I  3). 

Various  Works  (I  4). 

Attitude  Toward  the  Reformation  (§  6). 

Relations  with  Luther  ({  6). 

Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  ({  7). 

Qosing  Years  (I  8). 

Desiderius  Erasmus  Roterodamus,  Dutch  human- 
ist and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  Hol- 
land, Oct.  27,  probably  1466;  d.  at  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, July  12,  1536.    Information  as 
I.  Early     to  his  family  and  early  life  comes  from 
Life.        a    few  meager    accounts  written    or 
suggested  by  himself  at  a  somewhat 
advanced  age  and  from  many  but  vague  references 
in  his  writings  at  all  periods  of  his  life.    There 
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seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  tone  of  self- 
pity  that  pervades  all  these  accounts  was  assumed 
for  purposes  at  which  one  may  guess,  but  as  to 
which  one  can  not  be  certain.  He  was  doubtless 
bom  out  of  wedlock,  well  cared  for  by  his  parents 
till  their  early  death,  and  then  given  the  best  educa- 
tion open  to  a  young  man  of  his  day  in  a  series  of 
monastic  or  semimonastic  schools.  All  this  early 
education  is  made  by  him  in  the  light  of  later  ex- 
perience to  appear  like  one  long  conspiracy  to  force 
liim  into  the  monastic  life,  but  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence for  this,  and  recent  criticism  has  suggested 
ample  motives  for  his  desire  to  give  his  life-history 
this  peculiar  turn.  He  was  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood and  took  the  monastic  vows  at  about  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  but  there  is  no  record  that 
he  ever  exercised  the  priestly  functions,  and 
monasticism  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his 
attack  in  his  lifelong  assault  upon  the  evils  of  the 
Church. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  consecration  the 

way  was  opened  to  him  for  study  at  the  University 

of  Paris,  then  the  chief  seat  of  the  later  scholastic 

learning,  but  already  beginning  to  feel 

2.  Studies    ^jjg  influence   of   the  revived   classic 

Travels  culture  of  Italy.  From  this  time  on 
Erasmus  led  the  life  of  an  independent 
scholar,  independent  of  country,  of  academic  ties, 
of  religious  allegiance,  of  everything  that  could  in- 
terfere with  the  free  development  of  his  intellect 
and  the  freedom  of  his  literary  expression.  The 
chief  centers  of  his  activity  were  Paris,  Ix)uvain, 
England,  and  Basel;  yet  it  could  never  be  said  that 
he  was  identified  \^ith  any  one  of  these.  His  resi- 
dences in  England  were  fruitful  in  the  making  of 
lifelong  friendships  with  the  leaders  of  English 
thought  in  the  stirring  days  of  Henry  VIII. — John 
Colct,  Thomas  More,  Thomas  Linacre,  and  William 
Grocyn.  He  held  at  Cambridge  an  honorable 
position  as  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  reason  except  his 
unconquerable  aversion  to  a  routine  life,  why  he 
should  not  have  spent  his  days  a^  an  English  pro- 
fessor. He  was  offered  many  positions  of  honor 
and  profit  in  the  academic  world,  but  declined  them 
all  on  one  or  another  pretext,  preferring  the  uncer- 
tain, but  as  it  proved  sufficient  rewards  of  inde- 
pendent literary  activity.  In  Italy  he  spent  three 
years  (150(>-09),  part  of  the  time  in  connection 
with  the  publishing  house  of  Aldus  Manutius  at 
Venice,  but  otherwise  with  far  less  active  asso- 
ciition  with  Italian  scholars  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  residence  at  Louvain  exposed 
Erasmus  to  the  petty  criticism  of  men  nearer  to 
him  in  blood  and  political  connections,  but  hostile 
to  all  the  principles  of  literary  and  religious  prog- 
ress to  which  he  was  devoting  his  life.  From  this 
lack  of  sympathy,  which  he  always  represented  as 
persecution,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  more  congenial 
atmosphere  of  Basel,  where  under  the  shelt-er  of 
Swiss  hospitality  he  could  express  himself  with 
freedom  and  where  he  was  always  surrounded  by 
devoted  friends.  Here  he  yvas  associated  for  many 
years  with  the  great  publisher  Froben,  and  hither 
came  the  multitude  of  his  admirers  from  all  quar- 
ters of  Europe. 


Erasmus's  literary  productivity  began  compara- 
tively late  in  his  life.     It  was  not  until  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  a  telling  Latin  style 

3.  Basis  of  that  he  undertook  to  express  himself 
Literary  on  all  current  subjects  of  literature 
Activity,     and  religion.    His  revolt  against  the 

forms  of  Church  life  did  not  proceed 
from  any  questionings  as  to  the  truth  of  the  tra- 
ditional doctrine,  nor  from  any  hostility  to  the 
organization  of  the  Church  itself.  Rather,  he  felt 
called  upon  to  use  his  learning  in  a  purification  of 
the  doctrine  and  in  a  liberalizing  of  the  institutions 
of  Christianity.  He  began  as  a  scholar,  trying  to 
free  the  methods  of  scholarship  from  the  rigidity 
and  formalism  of  medieval  traditions;  but  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  this.  He  conceived  of  himself  as, 
above  all  else,  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  It  was 
his  lifelong  conviction  that  what  was  needed  to 
regenerate  Europe  was  sound  learning  applied 
frankly  and  fearlessly  to  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  in  Church  and  State.  It  is  this  con- 
viction that  gives  unity  and  consistency  to  a  life 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  have  been  full  of  fatal 
contradictions.  Erasmus  was  a  marked  individual, 
holding  himself  aloof  from  all  entangling  obliga- 
tions; yet  he  was  in  a  singularly  true  sense  the  cen- 
ter of  the  literary  movement  of  his  time.  In  his 
correspondence  he  put  himself  in  touch  with  more 
than  five  hundred  men  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  world  of  politics  and  of  thought,  and  his 
advice  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  was  eagerly  sought, 
if  none  too  readily  followed. 

Naturally,  Erasnfius  has  been  most  widely  known 
for  his  critical  and  satirical  writings,  such  as  the 

"  Praise  of  Folly  "  (Paris,  1509)  and 

4.  Various  many  of  the  Colloquial  which  appeared 
Works,      at    intervals    from    1500    on.    These 

appeal  to  a  wider  audience  and  deal 
with  matters  of  wider  human  interest.  Yet  their 
author  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  the  trifles 
of  his  intellectual  product,  the  play  of  his  leisure 
hours.  His  more  serious  writings  begin  early  with 
the  Enchiridion  MUitis  Christiani,  the  "  Manual  (or 
Dagger)  of  the  Christian  Gentleman  "  (ir03).  In 
this  little  volume  Erasmus  outlines  the  views  of  the 
normal  Christian  life  which  he  was  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  elaborating.  The  key-note  of  it 
all  is  sincerity.  The  chief  evil  of  the  day,  he  says, 
is  formahsm,  a  respect  for  traditions,  a  regard  for 
what  other  people  think  essential,  but  never  a 
thought  of  what  the  true  teaching  of  Christ  may  be. 
The  remedy  is  for  every  man  to  ask  liimself  at  each 
point:  what  is  the  essential  thing?  and  to  do  this 
without  fear.  Forms  are  not  in  themselves  evil. 
It  is  only  when  they  hide  or  quench  the  spirit  that 
they  are  to  be  dreaded.  In  his  examination  of  the 
special  dangers  of  formalism,  Erasmus  pays  his 
respects  to  monasticism,  saint-worship,  war,  the 
spirit  of  class,  the  foibles  of  "society,"  in  the  fashion 
which  was  to  make  his  later  reputation  as  a  satirist, 
but  the  main  impression  of  the  Enchiridion  is  dis- 
tinctly that  of  a  sermon.  A  companion  piece  to  the 
Enchiridion  is  the  InstittUio  Principis  Christiani 
(Basel,  1516),  written  as  advice  to  the  young  king 
Charles  ol  Spain,  later  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Here  Erasmus  applies  the  same  general  principles 
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of  honor  and  sincerity  to  the  special  functions  of 
the  Prince,  whom  he  represents  throughout  as  the 
servant  of  the  people.  While  in  England  Erasmus 
began  the  systematic  examination  of  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament  to  prepare  for  a  new  edition 
and  Latin  translation.  This  edition  was  published 
by  Froben  of  Basel  in  1616  and  was  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  during  the 
Reformation  period  (see  Bible  Text,  II.,  2,  §  1). 
It  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  competent 
and  liberal-minded  scholar  to  ascertain  what  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament  had  actually  said.  Eras- 
mus dedicated  his  work  to  Pope  Leo  X.  as  a  patron 
of  learning,  to  whom  such  an  application  of  scholar- 
ship to  religion  must  be  welcome,  and  he  justly 
regarded  this  work  as  his  chief  service  to  the  cause 
of  a  sound  Christianity.  Immediately  after  he  be- 
gan the  publication  of  his  Paraphrases  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  popular  presentation  of  the  contents 
of  the  several  books.  These,  like  all  the  writings 
of  Erasmus,  were  in  I^atin,  hut  they  were  at  once 
translated  into  the  common  languages  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples,  a  process  which  received  the  hearty 
approval  of  Erasmus  himself. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Lutheran  movement  in  the 
year  following   the   publication  of   the  New  Tes- 
tament brought  the  severest  test    of 

5.  Attitude  Erasmus's  personal  and  scholarly  char- 
Toward     acter.    It  made  the  issue  between  Eu- 

the  Refor-  ropean  society  and  the  Roman  Church 
mation.  system  so  clear  that  no  man  could 
quite  escape  the  simimons  to  range 
himself  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  great  debate. 
Erasmus,  at  the  height  of  his  literary  fame,  was 
inevitably  called  upon  to  take  sides,  but  parti- 
zanship  in  any  issue  which  he  was  not  at  liberty 
himself  to  define  was  foreign  equally  to  his  nature 
and  his  habits.  In  all  his  criticism  of  clerical  fol- 
lies and  abuses  he  had  always  carefully  hedged 
himself  about  with  protests  that  he  was  not  attack- 
ing church  institutions  themselves  and  had  no 
enmity  toward  the  persons  of  churchmen.  The 
world  had  laughed  at  his  satire,  but  only  a  few  ob- 
stinate reactionaries  had  seriously  interfered  w4th 
his  activities.  He  had  a  right  to  believe  that  his 
work  so  far  had  commended  it^f  to  the  best  minds 
and  also  to  the  dominant  powers  in  the  religious 
world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Erasmus  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  main  points  in  the  Lutheran 
criticism  of  the  Church.  For  Luther  personally 
he  had  and  expressed  the  greatest  respect,  and 
Luther  always  spoke  with  admiration  of  his  supe- 
rior learning.  Luther  would  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  in  seciuring  his  cooperation  in  a  work  which 
seemed  only  the  natiu^l  outcome  of  his  own. 
When  Erasmus  hesitated  or  refused  this  seemed  to 
the  upright  and  downright  Luther  a  mean  avoid- 
ance of  responsibility  explicable  only  as  cowardice 
or  imsteadiness  of  purpose,  and  this  has  generally 
oeen  the  Protestant  judgment  of  later  days.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Roman  Catholic  party  was  equally 
desirous  of  holding  on  to  the  services  of  a  man  who 
had  so  often  declared  his  loyalty  to  the  principles 
it  was  trying  to  maintain,  and  his  half-heartedness 
in  declaring  himself  now  brought  upon  him  nat- 
urally the  suspicion  of  disloyalty  from  this  side. 


Recent  judgments  of  Erasmus,  however,  have  shown 
how  consistent  with  all  his  previous  practise  his 
attitude  toward  the  Reformation  really  was.  The 
evils  he  had  combated  were  either  those  of  form, 
such  as  had  long  been  a  subject  of  derision  by  all 
sensible  men,  or  they  were  evils  of  a  kind  that  could 
be  cured  only  by  a  long  and  slow  regeneration  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  Europe.  Get  rid 
of  the  absurdities,  restore  learning  to  its  rights, 
insist  upon  a  sound  practical  piety,  and  all  these 
evils  would  disappear:  this  was  the  programme  of  the 
'^  Erasmian  Reformation.''  No  one  could  question 
its  soundness  or  its  desirability.  Its  fatal  lack  was 
that  it  failed  to  offer  any  tangible  method  of  apply- 
ing these  principles  to  the  existing  church  system. 
This  kind  of  reform  had  been  tried  long  enough, 
and  men  were  impatient  of  further  delay.  When 
Erasmus  was  charged — and  very  justly — with  hav- 
ing "  laid  the  egg  that  Luther  hatched  "  he  half 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  said  he  had 
expected  quite  another  kind  of  a  bird. 

In  their  early  correspondence  Luther  expressed 
in  unmeasured  terms  his  admiration  for  all  Erasmus 

had  done  in  the  cause  of  a  soimd  and 

6.  Relations  reasonable  Christianity,  and  exhorted 

with        him  now  to  put  the  seal  upon  his  work 

Luther,     by  definitely  casting  in  his  lot  with 

the  Lutheran  party.  Erasmus  replied 
with  many  expressions  of  regard,  but  declined  to 
commit  himself  to  any  party  attitude.  His  argu- 
ment was  that  to  do  so  would  endanger  his  position 
as  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  pure  scholarship 
which  he  regarded  as  his  real  work  in  life.  Only 
through  that  position  as  an  independent  scholar 
could  he  hope  to  influence  the  reform  of  religion. 
The  constructive  value  of  Luther's  work  was  mainly 
in  furnishing  a  new  doctrinal  basis  for  the  hitherto 
scattered  attempts  at  reform.  In  reviving  the  half 
forgotten  principle  of  the  Augustinian  theology 
Luther  had  furnished  the  needed  impulse  to  that 
personal  interest  in  religion  which  is  the  essence  of 
Protestantism.  This  was  precisely  what  Erasmus 
could  not  approve.  He  dreaded  any  change  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  and  believed  that  there  was 
room  enough  within  existing  formulas  for  the  kind 
of  reform  he  valued  most.  Twice  in  the  course  of 
the  great  discussion  he  allowed  himself  to  enter  the 
field  of  doctrinal  controversy,  a  field  foreign  alike 
to  his  nature  and  his  previous  practise.  One  of 
the  topics  formally  treated  by  him  was  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  the  crucial  point  in  the  whole  Augus- 
tinian system.  In  his  De  libero  arbitrio  Aiarpipij 
sive  coUatio  (1524),  he  analyzes  with  great  clever- 
ness and  in  perfect  good  temper  the  Lutheran  exag- 
geration, as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  the  obvious  limi- 
tations upon  himian  freedom.  As  his  habit  was,  he 
lays  down  both  sides  of  the  argument  and  shows 
that  each  had  its  element  of  truth.  His  position 
was  practically  that  which  the  Church  had  always 
taken  in  itb  dealing  with  the  problem  of  sin:  that 
Man  was  bound  to  sin,  but  that  after  all  he  had  a 
right  to  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God,  if  only  he  would 
seek  this  through  the  means  offered  him  by  the 
Church  itself.  It  was  an  easy-going  Semi-Pela- 
gianism,  himiane  in  its  practise,  but  opening  the  way 
to  those  very  laxities  and  perversions  which  Eras- 
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mufl  and  the  Refonnen  alike  were  combating.  The 
"  Diatribe/'  clever  aa  it  was,  could  not  lead  men  to 
any  definite  action,  and  this  was  precisely  its  merit 
to  the  Erasmians  and  its  offense  to  the  Lutherans. 
As  the  popular  response  to  the  Lutheran  sum- 
mons become  more  marked  and  more  widely  spread, 
the   social   disorders   which    Erasmus 

7.  Doctrine  dreaded  began  to  appear.  The  Peas- 
of  the      ants'    War,    the   Anabaptist   disturb- 

Ettcharist  ances  in  Germany  and  in  the  Low 
Countries  (see  Anabaftistb),  icono- 
clasm  and  radicalism  everywhere,  seemed  to  con- 
firm all  his  gloomy  predictions.  If  this  were  to  be 
the  outcome  of  reform,  he  could  only  be  thankful 
he  had  kept  out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
being  ever  more  bitterly  accused  of  having  started 
the  whole  "  tragedy."  In  Switzerland  he  was  espe- 
cially exposed  to  criticism  through  his  association 
with  men  there  who  were  more  than  suspected  of 
extreme  rationalistic  doctrines.  On  this  side  the 
test  question  was  naturally  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  and  the  crux  of  this  question  was 
the  observance  of  the  Eucharist.  Partly  to  dear 
himself  of  suspicion  and  partly  in  response  to  de- 
mands that  he  should  write  something  in  defense 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  he  published  in  1530  a  new 
edition  of  the  orthodox  treatise  of  Algerus  against 
the  heretic  Berengar  of  Tours  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. He  added  a  dedication  in  which  he  affirms 
positively  his  beliei  in  the  reality  of  the  body  of 
Christ  after  consecration  in  the  Eucharist,  but  ad- 
mits that  the  precise  form  in  which  this  mystery 
ought  to  be  expressed  is  a  matter  on  which  very 
diverse  opinions  have  been  held  by  good  men. 
Enough,  however,  for  the  mass  of  Christians  that 
the  Church  prescribes  the  doctrine  and  the  usages 
that  embody  it,  while  the  refinements  of  specula- 
tion about  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the  philosophers. 
Here  and  there  in  many  vehement  utterances  on 
this  subject  Erasmus  lays  down  the  principle,  quite 
unworthy  of  his  genius  and  his  position  of  influ- 
ence: that  a  man  may  properly  have  two  opinions 
on  religious  subjects,  one  for  himself  and  his  inti- 
mate friends  and  another  for  the  public.  The  anti- 
sacramentarians,  headed  by  (Ecolampadius  of 
Basel,  were,  as  Erasmus  says,  quoting  him  as  hold- 
ing views  about  the  Eucharist  quite  similar  to  their 
own.  He  denies  this  with  great  heat,  but  in  his 
denial  betrays  the  fact  that  he  had  in  private  con- 
versation gone  just  as  far  toward  a  rational  view 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  as  he  could  without 
a  positive  formulation  in  words.  Naturally  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  free  will,  he  could  not  command  the 
approval  of  the  Church  he  was  trying  to  placate. 

Thus,  as  the  visible  outcome  of  his  reformatory 

activities  Erasmus  found  himself  at  the  close  of  his 

life  at  odds  with  both  the  great  parties. 

8.  Closing  His  last  years  were  embittered  by  con- 
Years,  troversies  with  men  toward  whom  he 
was  drawn  by  many  ties  of  ta?te  and 
sympathy.  Notable  among  these  was  his  passage 
at  arms  with  Ulrich  von  Hutten  (q.v.),  a  brilliant, 
but  erratic  genius,  who  had  thrown  himself  with  all 
his  heart  into  the  Lutheran  cause  and  had  declared 
that  Erasmus,  if  he  had  a  spark  of  honesty  about 
himi  would  do  the  same.    In  his  reply,  Spongia 


advenuB  aspayines  Hutteni  (1523),  he  displays, 
better  than  almost  anywhere  else,  his  skill  in  twist- 
ing words  and  phrases  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
moment.  He  accuses  Hutten  of  having  misin- 
terpreted his  utterances  about  reform  and  reit- 
erates his  determination  never  to  take  sides  in  the 
division  of  parties.  When  the  dty  of  Basel  was 
definitely  and  officially  "  reformed  "  in  1529,  Eras- 
mus gave  up  his  residence  there  and  settled  in  the 
imperial  town  of  Freibuig-im-Breisgau.  It  would 
seem  as  if  he  found  it  easier  to  maintain  his  neu- 
trality under  Roman  Catholic  than  under  Protestant 
conditions.  His  literary  activity  continued  with- 
out much  abatement,  chiefly  on  the  lines  of  relig- 
ious and  didactic  composition.  The  most  impor- 
tant work  of  this  last  period  is  the  Ecdesioaies  or 
"Gospel  Preacher"  (Basel,  1535),  in  which  he 
brings  out  the  function  of  preaching  as  the  most 
Important  office  of  the  Christian  priest,  an  emphasis 
which  shows  how  essentially  Protestant  his  iimer 
thought  of  Christianity  was.  The  same  impression 
comes  from  his  little  tract  of  1533  on  "  Preparation 
for  Death,"  in  which  the  emphasis  throughout  is 
on  the  importance  of  a  good  life  as  the  essential 
condition  of  a  happy  death.  For  imknown  rea- 
sons Erasmus  found  himself  drawn  once  more  to 
the  happiest  of  his  homes,  at  Basel,  and  returned 
thither  in  1535  after  an  absence  of  six  years.  Here, 
in  the  midst  of  the  group  of  Protestant  scholars 
who  had  long  been  his  truest  friends,  and,  so  far  as 
is  known,  without  relations  of  any  sort  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  died.  So  long  as  he 
lived  he  had  never  been  called  to  account  for  his 
opinions  by  any  official  authority  of  the  dominant 
Church.  The  attacks  upon  him  were  by  private 
persons,  and  his  protectors  had  always  been  men  of 
the  highest  standing.  After  his  death,  in  the  zeal 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction,  his  writings  were 
honored  with  a  distinguished  place  on  the  Index  of 
prohibited  books,  and  his  name  has  generally  had 
an  evil  soimd  in  Roman  Catholic  ears.  The  ex- 
traordinary popularity  of  his  books,  however,  has 
been  shown  in  the  inmiense  number  of  editions  and 
translations  that  have  appeared  from  the  sixteenth 
century  until  now,  and  in  the  imdiminished  interest 
excited  by  his  elusive  but  fascinating  personality. 

Ephraim  Ebierton. 

[Ten  columns  of  the  catalogue  of  the  library  in 
the  British  Museum  are  taken  up  with  the  bare 
enumeration  of  the  works  translated,  edited  or  an- 
notated by  Erasmus,  and  their  subsequent  re- 
prints. It  is  a  remarkable  showing.  The  greatest 
names  of  the  classical  and  patristic  world  are  in- 
cluded, such  as  Ambrose,  Aristotle,  Augustine, 
Basil,  Chrysostom,  Cicero,  and  Jerome.] 

BxBZJOOBAPHT.*  The  worka  were  edited  by  Erasmus's  friend 
Beatufl  Rhenatus,  0  vols.,  Basel,  1*540,  and  by  Le  Clero, 
10  vols.,  Leyden.  1703-00.  The  best  edition  of  the  Ejri*- 
Uea  is  by  P.  S.  Allen,  vol.  i..  Oxford.  1006,  with  which 
should  be  put  Briefe  an  Deaideriu*  Eramrw,  ed.  L.  K. 
Enthoven,  Strasbuis.  1006;  an  Eng.  transl.  of  the  Epi9- 
ilea  ,  .  ,  to  hU  Fiftyfint  Year,  Amnoed  in  Order  of 
Time,  by  F.  M.  Nichols,  appeared,  2  vols..  London,  1001- 
lOOi.  His  CoUoquiee  are  in  Ene.  tranal.  by  N.  Bailey, 
ib.  1878;  his  Praiae  of  FoUy,  with  his  Lettsr  to  Sir  Thonw 
More  and  a  Life  is  in  a  handy  ed..  ib.  1876;  his  Enchiri- 
dion mUiiia  Chrietiam  is  in  Ens.  tnuisl..  ib.  1005,  cf.  The 
ChriaHan'9  Manual  CompiUd  from  As  EncMridian,  by 
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P.  W.  Crowther,  ib.  (1816);  the  Apothegma  of  Eraamtu 
TrantL  inio  Eng.  by  NicoUU  Udall,  1S64  was  reprinted, 
Boston,  Enj^land,  1877;  there  is  a  school  ed.  of  the  Con- 
viviaU  conloquiia,  by  V.  S.  Clark,  Boston.  1896.  The  most 
complete  bibliography  is  found  in  BiMiotheca  EroMmiana, 
repertoire  dea  auvrea  d'Snume,  Ghent,  1803.  Consult  also 
Bibliotheca  Erasmiarui,  Ghent.  1903,  J.  M.  Baldwin, 
Dictionary  of  Philoaophy  and  Psychology,  III.  i.  194-196. 

On  the  life  consult:  F.  O.  Stlchart,  Eraemua,  Leipsic, 
1870;  H.  Durand  de  Laur,  £raame,  pricuraeur  el  initia- 
teur  de  I'esprit  modeme,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1872;  R.  B.  Drum- 
mond.  Emamiu,  hie  lAfe  and  Character,  2  vols.,  London, 
1873;  G.  Feugfere.  SraamiLB;  itude  aur  aa  vie  et  aea  oun 
vragea,  Paris,  1874;  J.  Meildejohn,  The  Reformera,  Glas- 
gow, 1885;  F.  Seebohm,  The  Oxford  Reformera,  London, 
1887;  M.  Dods,  Eraamua  and  Other  Eaaaya,  ib.  1891;  J. 
A.  Froude,  Life  and  Lettera  of  Eraamua,  New  York,  1896; 
P.  de  Nolhac,  £raame  en  Italia.  6tude  aur  un  ipiaode  de 
la  renaiaaance,  .  .  .  douae  lettrea  in&iitea  d'£raame,  Paris, 
1896;  £.  Emerton,  Deaideriua  Eraamua  of  Rotterdam, 
New  York,  1899;  A.  R.  Pennington.  The  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  Eraamua,  London.  1901;  E.  F.  H.  Capey.  Eraa- 
mua, New  York.  1903;  W.  H.  Woodward,  Deaideriua 
Eraamua  concerning  the  Aim  and  Method  of  Education, 
Cambridge,  1904;  J.  A.  Faulkner.  Eraamua  the  Sthclar, 
Cincinnati,  1907. 

ERASMUS,  SAINT.  See  Helpers  in  Need,  the 
Fourteen. 

ERASTUS,  THOMAS,  ERASTIANISM:  Swiss  Re- 
formed physician  and  theologian;  b.  probably  at 
Baden  (14  m.  n.w.  of  Zurich),  Switzerland,  Sept.  7, 
1524;  d.  at  Basel  Jan.  1,  1583.  The  name  is  Gre- 
cised  from  LUber  or  Lieber.  He  studied  theology  at 
Basel  and  philosophy  and  medicine  for  nine  years 
at  Bologna  and  Padua.  In  1558  he  became  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  the  elector  Palatine,  Otto 
Henry,  and  professor  of  medicine  at  Heidelberg. 
In  1580  he  went  to  Basel  as  professor  of  medicine 
and  became  also  professor  of  ethics  shortly  before 
his  death.  He  was  considered  a  good  physician  and 
upright  man,  and  established  a  foundation  for  the 
education  of  poor  students  in  medicine  at  Basel 
and  Heidelberg.  As  a  student  of  nature  he  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  astrology,  alchemy,  and  magic 
of  Paracelsus  and  his  school,  though  he  approved 
of  the  death  penalty  for  witches.  It  is  as  a  theo- 
logian, however,  that  he  is  known  and  remem- 
bered. He  was  a  follower  of  Zwingli,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  conferences  at  Heidelberg  (1560) 
and  at  Maulbronn  (1564),  and  defended  the  Swiss 
view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  book  Vom  Verstand 
der  Wort  Chriati :  Daa  ist  mein  Leib,  and  again 
in  a  vindication  of  this  work  against  Johann  Mar- 
bach,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Strasburg  (Heidel- 
berg, 1565).  Some  years  later  he  had  occasion  to 
defend  his  master's  ideas  against  the  Calvinists 
in  a  question  of  church  polity.  There  was  a  Cal- 
vinist  party  in  Heidelberg,  headed  by  Caspar 
Olevianus  (q.v.),  which  wanted  to  introduce  a 
purely  Presbyterian  constitution,  with  a  corre- 
sponding church  discipline.  Erastus  strongly  op- 
posed the  movement,  but  in  vain.  He  was  him- 
self the  first  victim  of  the  established  discipline, 
being  excommunicated  on  a  charge  of  latent  Uni- 
tarianism;  after  five  years,  however,  he  was  restored. 

Six  years  after  his  death  G.  Castelvetro,  who  had 
married  his  widow,  published  a  work,  written  in 
1568  and  found  among  his  papers,  Explicatio 
ffravissimce  qucBstionis  tUrum  excommunicatio  .  .  . 
mandato  niiatur  divino  an  excogitata  sit  ab  hominibiis 
(PoBchiavo,  1589).    The  book^  written  after  the 


fashion  of  the  time  in  the  form  of  theses,  denies 
that  excommunication  is  a  divine  ordinance,  or 
that  the  Church  has  any  power  to  make  laws  or 
decrees;  and  asserts  that  to  inflict  pains  and  penal- 
ties and  to  punish  the  sins  of  professing  Christians 
belongs  to  the  civil  magistrates,  not  to  pastors  and 
elders.  It  attracted  much  attention  and  was  at- 
tacked by  Beza.  English  translations  appeared 
at  London  in  1659  and  1682,  and  again,  by  R.  Lee, 
at  Edinburgh,  1844.  Its  views  were  adopted  by 
a  distinct  party  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
headed  by  Selden,  Lightfoot,  Coleman,  and  White- 
locke.  Since  that  time  the  doctrine  of  state  su- 
premacy in  ecclesiastical  causes  generally  goes 
under  the  name  of  Erastianism;  though  in  its  broad 
sense  and  wide  application  this  doctrine  is  by  no 
means  due  to  Erastus  or  in  accord  with  his  views. 

Bibliography:  C.  F.  Vierordt,  Oeachichte  der  Reformation 
im  Groaaheraogthum  Baden,  pp.  456  sqq.,  Carlsruhe,  1847; 
A.  Bonnard,  Thomaa  tlraate  et  la  diMipline  eccUaiaatigue, 
Lausanne,  1894.  For  Erastianism  consult:  J.  Selden's 
Table  Talk,  reprinted  Oxford.  1892,  and  his  Hiat.  of 
Tyt/iea,  London,  1629.  The  extreme  form  of  the  doc- 
trine is  found  in  T.  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  iii.  42,  good  edi- 
tion, Oxford,  1881.  Consult  also  R.  I.  Wilberforoe, 
Sketch  of  the  Hiat.  of  Eraatianiam^  London,  1851. 

ERBEAM,    erb'kOm,    WILHELM    HEINRICH: 

Councilor  of  the  consistory  and  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Kdnigsberg,  Prussia;  b.  at  Glogau  (35 
m.  n.n.w.  of  Liegnitz),  Silesia,  July  8,  1810;  d.  at 
Kdnigsberg  Jan.  9,  1884.  He  studied  at  Bonn, 
where  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by  Nitzsch  and 
Bleek,  and  at  Berlin  where  he  was  still  more 
strongly  and  decisively  influenced  by  Schleier- 
macher,  with  whom  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
come  into  close  personal  contact.  Under  Nean- 
der's  guidance  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  church  history,  and  Marheineke  introduced  him 
to  a  closer  study  of  systematic  theology.  In  1834 
he  went  to  the  theological  seminary  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  made  further  progress  in  practical  the- 
ology under  the  guidance  of  Rothe,  at  that  time 
director  of  the  seminary.  Rothe  guided  his  theo- 
logical activity  by  directing  his  attention  espe- 
cially to  Protestant  mysticism  and  the  sects 
proceeding  from  it.  In  1838  Erbkam  established 
himself  as  privat-docent  in  theology  at  Berlin,  where 
he  finally  became  professor  and  remained  ten  years, 
lecturing  at  first  chiefly  on  the  history  of  dogma 
and  later  on  church  history  and  systematic  dis- 
ciplines. During  these  years  he  was  active  also 
in  the  practical  life  of  the  Church,  especially  in 
preaching.  He  defended  the  full  and  whole  truth 
of  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  against  the  rational- 
istic unbelief  and  the  half-believing  theology  of  the 
Friends  of  Light  (see  Free  (])ongregations  in  Ger- 
many, §  1),  who  about  1840  protested  against  faithful- 
ness to  the  Bible  and  the  confession  in  the  church 
as  orthodox  darkness,  and  attacked  especially  the 
Evangelische  Kirchemeitung  and  its  editor,  E.  W. 
Hengstenberg.  In  1847  Erbkam  followed  a  call  to 
Kdnigsberg,  where  he  taught  church  history  and 
history  of  dogma,  and  subsequently  exegesis, 
dogmatics,  ethics,  and  symbolics.  In  1857  he 
became  councilor  of  the  consistory  of  Kdnigsberg 
and  was  also  chosen  representative  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  at  the  general  synods  ol  1875  and 
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1879.  His  principal  work  is  Die  Geschichien  der 
protestantischen  Sekten  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation 
(Hamburg,  1848).  (David  ERDMANNf.) 

ERDMAKN,    CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH  DAVID: 

Gennan  Protestant;  b.  at  G  iistebiese,  near  K5nig8- 
berg,  July  28,  1821 ;  d.  at  Dresden  Mar.  11,  1905. 
He  studied  in  Berlin  (184^-1847),  and  in  1853  be- 
came privat-docent  in  theology  there.  In  1856  he 
went  to  Kdnigsberg  as  professor  of  theology,  and  in 
1864,  to  Breslau  as  general  superintendent  for  Silesia, 
being  at  the  same  time  honorary  professor  at  the 
University  of  Breslau.  He  retired  from  active  life 
in  1900.  He  wrote  Le&en  und  Leiden  der  ersten 
Christen  (Berlin,  1854);  Prima  Joannis  epistolcB  argu- 
mentum,  nexus  et  consilium  (1855);  Die  Reformation 
und  ihre  Mdrtyrer  in  Italien  (1855);  Der  Brief 
des  Jakobus  erkl&rt  (1881);  Lu;Uher  und  die  Hohen- 
zoUem  (Breslau,  1883);  and  Luther  und  seine 
Beziehungen  zu  Schlesierit  insbesondere  zu  Breslau 
(Halle,  1887).  He  likewise  contributed  the  section 
on  the  books  of  Samuel  to  J.  P.  Lange's  Theo- 
logischrhomiletisches  Bibelwerk  (Bielefeld,  1873; 
Eng.  transl.  by  C.  H.  Toy  and  J.  A.  Broadus, 
New  York,  1877). 

ERDOSI  JAIfOS.  See  BiBLB  Versions,  B,X,  §  1. 
EREMITE.    See  Hermit. 

ERFURT,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  Thuringian 
bishopric  established  by  Boniface  in  the  sunmier  of 
741  with  its  seat  at  Erfurt.  Previous  to  the  erec- 
tion of  this  see,  Thiuingia  alone  of  the  (jerman 
stocks  had  had  no  bishopric  of  its  own,  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Mainz.  The  first  bishop  of 
Erfurt  seems  to  have  been  Dadanus,  who  was  one 
of  those  present  at  the  Austrasian  Synod  of  742, 
and  he  was  apparently  succeeded  by  Boniface 
himself.  Whether  this  took  place  before  or  after 
Boniface  became  archbishop  of  Mainz  is  imcer- 
tain,  but  at  all  events  it  explains  the  later  asso- 
ciation of  Thuringia  and  Mainz.         (A.  Hauck.) 

From  the  time  of  Boniface  till  the  fourteenth 
century,  episcopal  acts  in  the  Erfurt  district  were 
performed  either  by  the  archbishops  of  Mainz  or 
by  visiting  bishops  delegated  for  the  occasion; 
but  from  1313  to  1807  there  was  a  regular  line  of 
coadjutors  to  the  archbishop  with  their  seat  at 
Erfurt.  A  papal  bull  of  1821  placed  Erfurt  imder 
the  see  of  Paderbom. 

Bibliographt:  Rettberg,  KD,  i.  351-362;  Hauck,  KD,  i. 
613-514;  KL,  iv.  770-772. 

ERIGENA,  JOHN  SCOTUS.  See  Scjotus,  Erigena. 
Johannes. 

ERMLAND,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  Gennan  bishop- 
ric established  in  1243  by  the  papal  legate  Will- 
iam of  Modena,  together  with  the  sees  of  Culm, 
Pomesania,  and  Samland.  The  cathedral  was 
founded  at  Braunsberg  (30  m.  s.w.  of  KOnigsberg) 
by  Anselm,  the  first  bishop,  in  June,  1260,  but 
twenty  years  later  was  transferred  to  Frauenburg 
(41  m.  s.w.  of  Kdnigsberg)  by  Henry  I.  Among 
the  famous  bishops  of  this  diocese  was  JBneas 
Silvius  Piccolomini  (1457-68),  afterward  Pope 
Pius  II.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Until  1525  the  diooefle  was  under  the  political 


jurisdiction  of  the  Teutonic  order.  Toward  the 
end  of  this  period  it  increased  in  importance;  the 
attempt  of  the  Diet  of  Lublin  (1506)  to  have  it 
established  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Prussian 
dioceses  failed  indeed,  but  in  1512  Julius  II. 
released  it  from  its  nominal  subordination  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Riga  and  constituted  it  an  ''  ex- 
empt "  bishopric.  From  1525  to  1772  it  was  under 
Polish  jurisdiction,  and  the  bishops  were  of  that 
nationality  beginning  with  the  celebrated  Stanis- 
laus Hosius  (1551-79;  see  Hosius,  Stanislaus), 
who  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Oouncii  of 
Trent.  After  1772  it  was  imder  Prussian  rule. 
The  bull  De  salute  of  1821  united  with  it  the  dio- 
cese of  Samland  and  five  deaneries  of  Pomesania. 

Bibuoorapht:  Monumenta  hUt,  Warmientis,  ed.  C.  P. 
Wdlky  and  J.  N.  Saace,  Mains.  1858  sqq.;  Hauok,  KD, 
iv.  653. 

ERNEST  THE  CONFESSOR  AND  THE  REFOR- 
MATION IN  BRUNSWICK-LUENEBURG:  Duke 
of  Brunswick-LUneburg,  known  as  "  the  CJonfessor;" 
b.  at  Uelzen  (20  m.  s.s.e.  of  Liineburg)  June  26, 
1497;  d.  at  Celle  Jan.  11,  1546.  In  1512  he  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  his  mother's  brother,  the  elector 
Frederick  the  Wise,  at  Wittenberg,  and  received 
instruction  there  from  Georg  Spalatin;  he  remained 
at  Wittenberg  through  the  beginning  of  the  Refor- 
mation. In  1520  his  father,  Henry,  associated 
with  himself  in  the  government  his  two  sons.  Otto 
and  Ernest,  and  abdicated  the  same  year.  By 
the  retirement  of  Otto  in  1527  Ernest  became  sole 
ruler.  The  condition  of  his  domain  was  not  pros- 
perous. Political  considerations  doubtless  fur- 
thered the  introduction  of  the  Reformation;  it 
offered  opportunity  to  restrict  the  privileges  of 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy  and  to  increase  the 
revenues  from  church  and  monastery  property. 
The  forerunner  of  the  Reformation  in  LOneburg 
was  a  certain  Wolf  CJyclop,  a  physician  from 
Zwickau,  who  was  not*  free  from  the  Zwickau 
enthusiasm  (see  Zwikau  Prophets).  Saner  men 
followed  him,  such  as  Gottschalk  Cruse,  Hein- 
rich  Bock,  and  Matthaus  Mylow.  Ernest  was 
inclined  to  move  slowly,  but  in  1525  the  Peas- 
ants' War  gave  him  occasion  to  call  upon  the 
monasteries  for  lists  of  their  property  and  to  re- 
quire them  to  admit  Protestant  preachers;  he 
promised  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  stand  by  the 
Protestant  cause.  After  an  attempt  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  to  reinstate  his  father  in  1527  had 
failed,  his  course  became  more  decided.  In  July, 
1527,  the  first  book  of  discipline  was  adopted, 
drawn  up  by  the  preachers  of  Celle.  At  a  diet  in 
August  of  the  same  year  it  was  ordered  that  "  God's 
pure  word  should  be  preached  everywhere  without 
additions  made  by  men.''  Between  1527  and  1530 
Lutheran  preachers  were  introduced  in  most  par- 
ishes, and  into  the  monasteries,  not  in  all  ^  cases 
without  compulsion.  Ernest  went  to  Augsburg 
in  1530  and  signed  the  Confession.  He  brought 
back  Urbanus  Rhegius  (q.v.),  who  worked  for  the 
spread  of  the  Reformation  (after  1541  as  super- 
intendent) and  introduced  it  into  the  city  of  Lune- 
burg.  The  largest  and  richest  monastery  in  the  land, 
St.  Michael's  in  LUneburg,  accepted  the  new  order 
after  the  death  of  Abbot  Boldewin  in  1532.    Rhe- 
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gius  died  in  1541  and  was  succeeded  by  Martin 
Ondermark,  who  completed  the  former's  work. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  preachers 
were  well  disposed  to  the  reformed  religion,  while 
the  people  held  to  the  old  and  only  gradually 
adapted  themselves  to  the  new.  During  the 
Schmalkald  War  the  land  remained  true  to  the 
Gospel.  After  1530  Ernest  was  the  most  influen- 
tial prince  of  North  Germany.  He  sent  Rhegius 
to  Hanover  when  the  Reformation  there  threat- 
ened to  become  revolution  and  restored  order. 
In  the  cities  of  Westphalia  he  strengthened  the 
Protestant  party  against  both  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  enthusiasts,  although  his  efforts  were  vain 
in  Miinster.  His  influence  was  also  felt  in  Pom- 
merania  and  Mecklenburg,  in  Hoya,  and  in  East 
Friesland.  His  most  effective  work  probably  was 
accomplished  by  his  restless  activity  for  the  Schmal- 
kald League.  He  induced  the  North  German 
cities,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Brunswick,  Gdttingen, 
and  others  to  join,  and  he  often  became  the  suc- 
cessful mediator  when  a  rupture  was  threatened 
between  the  overcautious  elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  headstrong  Philip  of  Hesse.  While  Ernest 
sometimes  used  harsh  measures  to  accomplish  his 
will,  and  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  exalt  his 
position  as  ruler  as  well  as  by  higher  motives, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  he  was  faithful  to  his  motto, 
aliis  inserviendo  consumor.  His  four  sons  at 
his  death  were  still  minors,  but  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ldneburg  was  so  firmly  established 
that  it  could  survive  the  regency  and  the  unhappy 
time  of  the  Schmalkald  War,  and  to  this  day  the 
church  life  of  Liineburg  bears  the  character  im- 
pressed upon  it  by  Ernest  the  Confessor. 

(G.  UHLHORNt.) 

Bibliographt:  J.  G.  Bertram,  Daa  Leben  Emeati,  Bruns- 
wick. 1719;  J.  K.  F.  Schlegel,  Kirchen^  und  Reformationt' 
geachu^te  von  NorddeuUchland  und  Hannover^  vol.  ii., 
Hanover,  1820;  W.  Havemann,  Oeachichte  der  Lande 
Braunaehtoeio  und  LUntburg^  vol.  ii.,  G6ttin£en,  1855; 
lives  of  Urbanus  Rhegius  by  H.  C.  HeimbQrger,  Gotha, 
1851.  and  G.  Uhlhom.  Elberfeld.  1861;  A.  Wrede,  DU 
EinfUhrung  der  Reformation  in  Liineburg  dureh  Herzog 
Emet  den  Bekenner,  Gdttingen.  1887;  G.  Uhlhom.  in  Zeit- 
edarift  dee  hietoriechen  Vereina  fikr  Niederaachaen,  Han- 
over, 1897,  pp.  22  sqq.;  ADB,  iv.  260^8qq. 

ERNEST,  ELECTOR  OF  COLOGNE!    See  Geb- 

HABD   II. 

ERNEST  L,  THE  PIOUS:  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha 
and  Altenburg;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Altenburg  (26 
m.  s.  of  Leipsic)  Dec.  25,  1601;  d.  Mar.  26,  1675. 
Early  left  an  orphan,  he  was  brought  up  in  a 
strict  manner,  and  gifted  and  precocious,  but  not 
physically  strong,  he  soon  showed  traits  of  the 
piety  of  the  time.  As  ruler,  by  his  character  and 
governmental  ability  as  well  as  by  personal  atten- 
tion to  matters  of  state,  he  introduced  a  golden 
time  for  his  subjects  after  the  ravages  of  the  Thirty 
Yeans*  War.  By  a  wise  economy,  which  did  not 
exclude  fitting  generosity  or  display  on  proper 
occasions,  he  freed  his  land  from  debt,  left  at  his 
death  a  considerable  sum  in  the  treasury,  and 
reduced  taxation.  The  public  security  and  an 
incorruptible  and  efficient  judiciary  received  much 
of  his  care,  and  his  regulations  served  as  models 
for  other  states.    He  did  not  rise  far  enough  above 


his  time  to  do  away  with  torture,  though  he  re- 
stricted it,  and  in  the  century  of  trials  for  witch- 
craft he  yielded  to  the  common  delusion,  though 
otherwise  not  inclined  to  superstition  and  a  foe  of 
alchemy.  He  prohibited  dueling  and  imposed 
the  death  penalty  for  a  mortal  result. 

His  laws  were  not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
modem  ideas  about  individual  liberty;  they  foiv 
bade  secret  betrothals,  tried  to  regulate  dress, 
and  extended  even  to  the  stable,  kitchen,  and  cel- 
lar. Nevertheless  his  regulations  promoted  agri- 
culture, commerce,  learning,  and  art.  His  palace 
of  Friedenstein  in  Gotha  was  rebuilt,  and  its  col- 
lections owe  their  origin  to  Ernest;  the  library 
became  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany.  Churches 
were  built  and  by  his  Schidmethodus  of  1642  Ernest 
became  the  father  of  the  present  grammar«chool. 
It  was  a  popular  saying  that  his  peasants  were 
better  instructed  than  the  townsmen  and  nobles 
elsewhere,  and  at  his  death,  it  was  said,  no  one  in 
his  land  was  unable  to  read  and  write.  He  made 
the  gymnasium  in  Gotha  a  model  school  which 
attracted  pupils  not  only  from  all  German  lands, 
but  from  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Himgary. 
In  like  manner  he  fostered  the  university  at  Jena, 
increasing  its  funds  and  regulating  its  studies, 
with  too  much  emphasis  on  the  religious  side.  The 
same  fault  attaches  to  his  efforts  in  church  affairs, 
which  won  him  the  name  of  "  Praying  Ernest "; 
but  an  excuse  is  found  in  the  fearful  demoralization 
caused  by  the  war.  The*  Bible  was  his  own  every- 
day book  and  he  strove  unceasingly  to  make  his 
people  religious  after  a  strict  Lutheran  pattern. 
Religious  instruction,  consisting  in  catechetical 
exercises  without  Bible  history,  was  kept  up  even 
to  advanced  years  and  not  unnaturally  the  rigid 
compulsion  in  some  cases  defeated  its  purpose. 
Ernest's  system  has  maintained  itself  surprisingly; 
it  still  exists  legally  though  somewhat  modified 
or  disregarded. 

His  efforts  for  Protestantism  were  not  confined 
to  his  own  land.  He  interceded  with  the  emperor 
for  his  Austrian  coreligionists,  and  wanted  to  estab- 
lish them  in  Gotha#  He  became  a  benefactor  to 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Germans 
in  Moscow  and  entered  into  friendly  relations  with 
the  Czar.  He  even  sent  an  embassy  to  introduce 
Lutheranism  into  Abyssinia,  but  failed  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose.  His  rule  of  his  family  is  a  minia- 
ture of  bds  government  of  his  land.  The  strictest 
discipline  prevailed  at  court.  Its  life  was  simple 
and  industrious,  regu  ated  on  all  sides  by  religious 
exercises.  Rules  were  added  to  rules.  No  detail 
was  overlooked  which  could  promote  the  spiritual 
and  physical  development  of  his  children,  and  their 
religious  education  was  carried  to  excess.  Never- 
theless his  children  all  turned  out  well  and  Ernest 
died  with  the  name  of  "father  and  savior  of  his 
people."  Oliver  Cromwell  counted  him  among  the 
most  sagacious  of  princes;  in  him  was  embodied 
"  the  idea  of  the  Protestant  patriarchal  prince  and 
of  a  Christian  governor  of  State  and  Church  truly 
caring  for  both."  For  the  edition  of  the  Bible 
which  he  planned  (the  so-called  "  Ernestine  Bible  ") 
see  Bibles,  Annotated,  and  Bible  Summaries, 

I,  §1.  GeOBO  LOESCHB. 
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B1BL100RA.PHY:  On  the  life  consult:  J.  H.  Gelbke,  Henog 
Emtt  I.  genannt  der  Fromme,  3  vols.,  Gotha,  1810;  A. 
Beok,  Em8t  der  Fromme,  2  vols..  Weimar.  1865;  idem, 
in  ADB,  vi.  302-308.  For  the  educational  work:  W. 
Bdhme,  Dot  Informationawerk  Emet  dea  Frommen  von 
Ootha,  Leipeic,  1885;  idem.  Die  Ernehung  der  Kinder 
Emet  dee  Frommen  von  Ooiha^  Cbemnits,  1887;  idem. 
Die  pddaoogiechen  Beetrebungen  Emet  dee  Frommen, 
Qotha,  1888;  A.  Braem,  Der  go^iaiaehe  SchuUnethodue, 
BerUn.  1897. 

ERNESTI,  JOHAHN  AUGUST:  Professor  of 
theology  at  Leipsic;  b.  at  Tennstftdt  (15  m.  n.n  w. 
of  Erfurt),  Thuringia,  Aug.  4,  1707;  d.  at  Leipsic 
Sept.  11,  1781.  His  father  was  preacher  and  super- 
intendent in  Electoral  Saxony.  In  1727  he  b^an 
the  study  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  the- 
ology at  Wittenberg.  After  two  years  he  became 
tutor  at  Leipsic,  in  the  house  of  Stieglitz,  councilor 
of  war  and  mayor,  whose  influence  upon  his  future 
career  became  decisive.  In  1731  he  was  made 
vice-principal  and  in  1734  principal 
As  Profes-  of  the  school  of  St.  Thomas,  at  the 
sor  and  same  time  lecturing  with  great  suc- 
Teacher.  cess  on  the  Latin  classics  at  the  uni- 
versity. In  1742  he  was  appointed 
professor  extraordinary  of  humane  literature  and 
in  1756  received  the  important  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence.  His  orations,  distinguished 
by  their  versatile  Latin,  won  him  the  title  of 
**  Cicero  of  the  Germans."  In  1759  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  theological  faculty.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent teacher  and  became  a  leading  personality 
in  the  university  and  town.  His  nature  was  recep- 
tive; he  perceived  the  defects  in  methods  of 
instruction,  but  he  lacked  thoroughness,  while  his 
interest  in  the  subject-matter  and  the  beauties  of 
form  caused  him  to  underrate  the  value  of  pene- 
trating criticism. 

Emesti's  importance  as  a  theologian  is  intel- 
ligible from  his  personal  development  and  the  con- 
ditions of  his  time.  After  the  change  of  confession 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  and  the  court,  the 
Lutheran  church  of  Saxony  had  organized  itself 
in  a  more  independent  way,  and  its  churchly  life 
had  a  secure  basis  in  the  confessions  of  the  Refor- 
mation. But,  owing  to  Pietism  and  the  criticism 
of  rationalism,  the  scholastic  method  in  theology 
had  to  give  way  to  the  historical.  Emesti  was 
governed  by  the  new  spirit.  As  a 
As  Theo-  well-trained  philologist  he  perceived 
logian.  the  defects  of  a  dogmatic  exegesis 
and  the  insufficiencies  of  a  merely 
empirical  method  of  Biblical  criticism.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  deeply  penetrated  by  a  love  of 
the  Church  whose  confessional  foundations  he 
regarded  as  unshakable,  at  least  in  the  attenuated 
dogmatics  of  his  time.  Thus  he  maintained  on  the 
one  side  that  the  Bible  must  be  explained  like  any 
other  book,  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  dogmatician, 
he  clung  to  tradition.  He  was  not  conscious  of 
trying  to  harmonize  two  irreconcilable  principles 
in  his  scientific  and  churchly  thinking;  and  just 
because  as  a  theologian  of  the  Church  he  was  able 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  philological  criticism  by 
his  clear  formulas,  without  infringing  upon  churchly 
authority,  his  work  denotes  a  turning-point  in 
the  development  of  theological  science.    By  his 


happy  inconsistency  he  secured  an  indisputable 
place  for  historical  criticism  in  theology. 

He  laid  down  his  principles  in  his  InstUtUio 
interpretis  Novi  TestamerUi  (Leipsic,  1761;  Eng. 
transl.,  Edinburgh,  1834).  In  opposition  to  the 
mystical  and  allegorical  interpretation  of  Ck»cceius 
and  to  unhistorical  rationalism  he  showed  that 
Scripting  possesses  only  one  sense.  The  work  of 
the  interpreter  is  finished  with  the  establishment 
of  the  grammatical  or  literal  sense,  i.e.,  with  his- 
torical explanation,  the  means  of  which  are  fur- 
nished by  the  science  of  language.  He  controverts 
his  own  principles,  however,  by  making  the  posi- 
tive results  of  Scriptural  interpretation  dependent 
upon  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  same  contradictions  appear  in  his  dogmatic 
works. 

In  general  Emesti  strove  to  be  a  Biblical  theolo- 
gian who  bases  his  faith  upon  the  grammatical 
interpretation  of  Scriptiire.  He  rendered  great 
services  by  showing  that  Bibhcal  philological 
interpretation  as  such  may  claim  an  independent 
position  in  theology.  By  his  deep  studies  of  the 
Bible  he  avoided  rationalism.  Pietism,  and  dead 
orthodoxy.  But  he  shrank  from  any  thorough- 
going innovation  which  might  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  traditions  of  churchly  life.  To  in- 
crease his  influence  on  the  theology  of  his  time  he 
founded  the  Theologische  Bibliothekf  which  appeared 
in  two  series  (1760-69  and  1773-79),  writing  him- 
self most  of  the  contributions.  His  editions  of 
Cicero,  Homer,  Xenophon,  Tacitus,  and  other 
classical  authors  were  famous,  and  his  Opuscula 
oratoria  (Leipsic,  1762),  OpuaciUa  philologico-crir 
tica  (1764),  and  Initia  dodrincB  solidiorUt  (1736) 
were  much  read.  His  sermons  have  an  academic 
stamp;  their  language  is  cumbrous,  and  he  thinks 
in  Latin,  though  he  writes  in  German. 

(G.  Heinrici.) 

BiBiiiooRAPHY:  W.  A.  Teller,  Verdienete  Emeetie  um  The- 
oloffie  und  Relioion,  Berlin,  1783,  and  the  ZueHtee  to  Teller 
by  J.  S.  Semler,  Halle,  1783;  J.  van  Voorst,  Oralio  de 
EmeeHo,  Leyden,  1805;  C.  H.  Frotsoher,  EloquenHum 
virorum  narraHonee,  i.  81-129,  Leipsic,  1826. 

ERIIESTIlfE  BIBLE.  See  Bibles,  Annotated, 
AND  Bible  Sumbiaries,  I,  §  1. 

ERPENIUS  (VAN  ERPE),  THOMAS:  Dutch 
Arabist;  b.  at  Gorkum  (22  m.  e.s.e.  of  Rotterdam) 
Sept.  7,  1584;  d.  at  Leyden  Nov.  13,  1624.  He 
studied  at  Middelburg  and  Leyden,  and  then  trav- 
eled through  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  return,  he  waa 
appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden 
(Feb.,  1613).  In  addition  to  his  academic  activity, 
his  position  as  royal  interpreter  kept  him  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  East.  His  entrance  on  his 
professorship  was  signalized  by  the  publication  of 
his  Gramrnatica  arabica  (Leyden,  1613),  which, 
like  its  summary,  the  Rudimenta  lingucB  arabicoB 
(1620),  went  through  many  editions  and  was  not  su- 
perseded until  the  works  of  De  Sacy  appeared,  two 
centuries  later.  After  the  death  of  his  patron  Josef 
Scaliger,  Erpenius  published  a  posthumous  edition 
of  the  latter's  Proverbiorum  Arabicorum  centurias 
duce  (1614),  while  his  duties  as  a  teacher  resulted 
in  his  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  fables 
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of  Lokman  in  his  Locmani  aapierUis  jabvla  (1615). 
In  1615  he  also  published  his  Pavli  Apostoli  ad 
Romanoa  epistoUit  Arabice,  which  he  followed  in 
the  next  year  with  his  Novum  Domini  Nostri  Jesu 
Ckristi  Teatamentum,  Arabice  (1616).  The  Gos- 
pels were  based  in  general  on  the  Greek  text, 
Acts  and  the  Epistles  on  the  Peshito,  and  Reve- 
lation on  a  Coptic  source.  In  1619  Erpenius  was 
appointed  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  now  edited 
his  Pentateuchtus  Mosis,  Arabice  (1622),  which, 
however,  like  his  Grammatica  Ehrcea  generalis 
(1621),  possesses  but  a  minor  importance.  His 
edition  of  the  Christian  Arabic  historian  Ibn  al- 
Amid  al-Makin  was  completed  by  J.  Golius  (His- 
toria  Saracenica  auctore  Georgio  ElmacinOf  1625), 
and  in  the  year  after  his  death  appeared  his  Paalmi 
Davidia,  Syriace  (1625),  while  C.  TEmpereur  ed- 
ited his  Grammatica  Chaldaa  et  Syrica  (Amster- 
dam,   1628).  (A.  SociNf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  P.    Scriverius,    "  Manea  Erpeniani,"    Ley- 
den,  1625;  Ersoh  and  Qruber,  section  1,  xxxvii.  369-360. 

ERRETT,  ISAAC:  Disciple  of  Christ;  b.  in  New 
York  aty  Jan.  2,  1820;  d.  at  Cincinnati,  O., 
Dec.  19,  1888.  He  was  self-educated  from  his 
tenth  year,  and  after  laboring  as  a  farmer,  miller, 
lumberman,  bookseller,  printer,  school-teacher, 
pastor,  preacher,  and  editor,  became  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  his  denomination.  He  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Millennial  Harbinger  with 
Alexander  Campbell,  and  from  1866  until  his  death 
was  editor-in-chief  of  the  denominational  organ, 
The  Christian  Standard ,  published  in  Cincinnati. 
His  writings  include  Firat  Principlea ;  or,  The 
Elements  of  the  Goapel  (Cincinnati,  1867);  Walks 
about  Jerusalem  :  A  Search  after  the  Landmarks 
of  Primitive  Christianity  (1872);  Talks  to  Bereans 
(1875);  Letters  to  a  Young  Christian  (1881);  Eve- 
nings vnth  the  Bible  (3  vols.,  1885-88);  Life  and 
Writings  of  George  Edward  Flower  (1885);  and 
Our  Position  :  A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Plea  urged 
by  the  People  known  as  Disciples  of  Christ  (1885). 

Biblxogbapby:  J.  S.  Lamar,  Memoin  of  Itaae  Emtt,  vsitk 
SelecHons  from  hia  WriUnga,  Pottsville,  1804. 

ERSKINE,  EBENEZER:  Founder  of  the  Scot- 
tish Secession  Church  (see  Presbyterians);  b.  at 
Dryburgh  (30  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh),  Berwickshire, 
June  22,  1680;  d.  at  Stirling  June  2,  1754.  His 
father,  Henry  Erskine  an  English  non-conformist 
minister  (ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1662; 
after  the  Revolution  minister  of  Chimside,  Berwick- 
shire; d.  1696),  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  earls 
of  Max,  His  mother,  Margaret  Halcro  of  Orkney, 
claimed  as  ancestor  the  duke  of  Albany,  son  of 
James  V.  of  Scotland.  Both  parents  were  dis- 
tinguished by  piety  and  holy  living.  The  son 
inherited  their  more  valuable  qualities  and  some- 
what of  the  high  spirit  not  unbecoming  the  noble 
blood  which  flowed  in  his  veins.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1697),  and  was 
licensed  and  ordained  minister  of  Portmoak,  Kin- 
rossshire,  in  1703.  In  1704  he  married  Alison 
Turpie,  whose  religious  experience  and  devout  spirit 
were  the  means  of  giving  him  his  first  real  "  view 
of  salvation."  In  1731  he  was  translated  to  the 
more  important  charge  of  Stirling,  which  he  occu- 


pied till  his  deposition  from  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  1740. 

As  a  minister  of  the  national  church,  no  less 
!  than  after  his  secession,  Erskine 's  labors  were 
abundant  and  successful.  Few  ministers  of  that 
day  enjoyed  greater  popularity  as  a  preacher. 
People  came  from  distances  of  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  to  benefit  by  his  ministrations;  and  at  the 
dispensation  of  the  commimion  it  was  sometimes 
found  necessary,  even  in  the  small  parish  of  Port- 
moak, to  make  provision  for  no  fewer  than  2,000 
participants.  His  discourses  were  plain,  even 
homely  in  style,  but  were  delivered  with  a  certain 
elevation  and  dignity  of  manner  which  were  always 
characteristic  of  him. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  a  leader  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  at  a  critical  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  that  Erskine  was  known 
in  his  own  day,  and  is  remembered.  For  the  full 
history  of  the  secession  of  1733,  see  Presbyterians. 
Of  this  first  considerable  division  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  Erskine  is  admitted  to  have  been  the 
prime  mover.  The  inmiediate  occasion  of  the  rup- 
ture was  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1732, 
in  connection  with  the  vexed  question  of  patron- 
age. The  relations  of  Erskine  and  his  followers  to 
the  "  ruling  party  in  the  Church,"  however,  had 
been  already  strained  long  before  this:  first,  in  the 
so-called  Marrow  CJontroversy  (q.v.),  in  which  they 
were  rebuked  by  the  General  Assembly;  and  again 
in  a  celebrated  case  of  alleged  heresy — that  of  John 
Simson  (q.v.),  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  whose  suspension  from  teaching 
without  deprivation  either  of  status  or  stipend  was 
regarded  by  Erskine  as  a  grossly  inadequate  sen- 
tence. In  fact,  in  announcing  their  secession  in 
the  formal  protest  of  Nov.  16,  1733,  the  four  orig- 
inal members  of  the  Associate  Synod,  as  the  new 
body  was  at  first  called,  expressly  ascribed  the 
step  which  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  take,  not  to 
any  one  act  of  the  Church,  but  to  ''  a  course  of  de- 
fection from  our  Reformed  and  covenanting  prin- 
ciples." 

Among  the  incidents  of  Erskine's  later  years 
mention  should  be  made  of  his  procedure  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1745.  When  the  rebels  occupied  Stir- 
ling, he  not  only  organized  a  Secession  corps  of 
volunteers  in  behalf  of  the  government,  but  acted 
as  their  captain,  and  for  his  patriotic  conduct  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  It 
is  also  to  his  credit  that  when  the  Associate  Synod 
was  rent  asunder  in  1747  into  "  Burghers  "  and 
"  Antiburghers  "  by  disputes  over  religious  clauses 
in  oaths  administered  to  burgesses  of  Scotch  cities, 
he  took  the  side  of  toleration,  and  while  the  Anti- 
burghers excommunicated  those  who  subscribed 
the  required  oath,  he  refused  to  make  non-sub- 
scription a  term  of  communion.  On  the  other 
hand  he  showed  a  narrow  spirit  in  reference  to  the 
work  of  George  Whitefield  and  spoke  contemptu- 
ously of  the  "  noisy  wind  "  which  that  "  prelatic  " 
preacher  had  "  brought  into  the  land."  His  pub- 
lished works  were  sermons  and  controversial 
pamphlets,  which  were  issued  in  several  collected 
editions  after  his  death. 

(William  LBaf.)    Hsnbt  Cowan. 
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Bibuoorapht:  A  Memoir^  by  Jamee  Fisher,  was  prefixed 
to  the  Work9  of  Ralph  Erakine,  Glasgow,  1764-66;  an 
enlarged  Memoir,  by  D.  Fraser,  was  prefixed  to  the 
Workt  of  Ebeneser  Erskine,  London,  1826,  while  the  Life 
and  Dicary  was  issued  separately,  ib.  1831.  Consult 
Hew  Scott,  FaaH  eccUaicB  <Soo(ioan<r,  5  parts,  London, 
1871;  DNB,  xvii.  404-407;  J.  Ker.  The  Erekinea,  Eben- 
eter  and  RaZph^  Edinburgh,  1881. 

ERSKINE,  JOHN:  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at 
Edinburgh  1720  or  1721;  d.  there  Jan.  19,  1803. 
His  father  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Scot- 
tish bar,  and,  deferring  to  his  parents'  wishes,  John 
Erskine  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  his 
father's  profession.  But  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  Church  had  been  early  formed  and  showed 
itself,  even  while  he  was  still  a  student  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  publication  of  a  theological  work 
which  gained  him  the  friendship  and  correspond- 
ence of  Bishop  Warburton.  He  became  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Church  in  1743;  and  in  1744  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kirkintilloch, 
near  Glasgow.  In  this  laborious  country  charge 
Dr.  Erskine,  from  the  first,  devoted  himself  ear- 
nestly and  faithfully  to  his  professional  duties. 
And  here,  also,  he  formed  those  habits  of  careful 
preparation  for  the  pulpit  -which  never  failed  to 
render  his  sermons  (which  are  vigorous  expositions 
of  Calvinism),  if  not  eloquent,  interesting  and 
useful. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  he  began  to  maintain 
friendly  intercourse  on  reUgious  questions  with 
representatives  of  foreign  churches.  In  an  age  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance — at  least  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  to  which  he  himself  belonged — 
Dr.  Erskine  was,  if  no  Broad-churchman  in  the 
modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  man  of  wide 
sympathies  and  enlightened  Christian  liberality. 
In  the  list  of  his  earliest  correspondents  were  sev- 
eral distinguished  ministers  of  America,  among 
them  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  strained  relations 
between  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  dis- 
tressed him  deeply,  and  he  published  several 
pamphlets  urging  mutual  concessions  to  prevent 
the  war  which  eventually  broke  out.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  his  friendly  relations 
with  Bishop  Warburton,  and  he  also  corresponded 
with  Bishop  Hurd.  He  was  no  less  friendly  with 
some  of  the  English  dissenters,  especially  White- 
field  (who  preached  in  his  pulpit  at  Kirkintilloch) 
and  the  Wesleys.  His  correspondence  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Continental  Churches  was  long  carried 
on  with  difficulty  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  any 
foreign  language  except  French;  but  at  the  age  of 
sixty  he  gained  a  competent  knowledge  of  Dutch 
and  German.  He  advocated  and  strenuously  de- 
fended missions  to  the  heathen  at  a  time  when 
both  Churchmen  and  dissenters — in  Scotland  at 
any  rate — ^were  equally  indifferent  to  what  is  now 
regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  obligations  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

In  1753  Dr.  Erskine  was  translated  from  Kirk- 
intilloch to  the  parish  of  Culross,  and  thence  he 
removed,  in  1758,  to  New  Greyfriars  Church,  Edin- 
burgh; after  nine  years,  he  went  to  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Old  Greyfriars  in  the  same  city.  Here 
he  had  Principal  Robertson,  the  historian  of  Charles 
v.,  aa  his  colleague  and,  in  spite  of  their  differ- 


ences in  ecclesiastical  politics,  as  one  of  lus  best 
friends.  As  an  Edinburgh  minister,  he  was  called 
to  take  a  more  prominent  place  in  public  business 
than  before.  As  a  leader  in  the  church  courts,  he 
represented  for  many  years  the  Evangelical  or  pop- 
ular party  in  the  Church.  In  this  position,  as  in 
every  other,  he  was  far  from  adopting  extreme 
views;  and  he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  parties  throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  and 
useful  life.  His  contributions  to  literature  (twen- 
ty-five publications  in  all)  include  a  volume  of 
Theological  DisserUUiona  (London,  1765);  Consid- 
erationa  on  the  Spirit  of  Popery  (1778);  and  two 
volumes  of  Discourses  (1798,  1804).  He  edited 
and  republished  various  works  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards and  other  Americans. 

(William  LEEf-)    Henry  Cowan. 

Biblxoorapht:  H.  M.  Wellwood,  An  Account  of  the  Life 
and  WriUnge  of  John  Erekine,  Edinburgh,  1818;  Hugh 
Miller,  Ttoo  Parties  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
1841;  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Eminent  Scotsmen,  ii.  262-264.  Glasgow,  1856;  T.  Mo- 
Crie,  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History,  Edinburgh,  1876; 
W.  Scott,  Ouy  Mannerinff,  chap,  xxxvii.;  DNB,  xvii.  432- 
433. 

ERSKINE,  THOMAS:  Scotch  layman,  known 
as  "  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen  ";  b.  in  Edin- 
burgh Oct.  13,  1788;  d.  there  Mar.  20,  1870.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  John  Erskine  (q.v.),  was  edu- 
cated in  Edinburgh,  and  practised  law  from  1810 
to  1816;  then  succeeding  to  the  family  estate  at 
Linlathen,  near  Dundee,  he  retired  from  the  bar 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  care  of  his 
property  and  theological  writing.  While  still  a 
young  man,  he  rebelled  at  the  current  Scotch  the- 
ology, and  at  length  found  what  he  conceived  was 
a  better  way  in  which  to  represent  the  divine  revela- 
tion. His  views  are  thus  summarized  in  the  En- 
cydopadia  BrUannica  : 

The  only  proper  criterion  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is 
"  its  conformity  or  non-conformity  with  man's  spiritual 
nature,  and  its  adaptability  or  non-adaptability  to  man's 
universal  and  deepest  spiritual  needs."  The  incarnation 
of  Christ  was  "  the  necessary  manifestation  to  man  of  an 
eternal  sonship  in  the  divine  nature,  apart  from  which  those 
filial  qualities  which  God  demands  from  man  could  have  no 
sanction."  Faith  as  used  in  the  Bible  is  a  "  certain  moral 
or  spiritual  condition  which  virtually  implied  salvation, 
because  it  implied  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  spiritual 
life  possessed  of  an  immortal  power.  This  faith  could  be 
properly  awakened  only  by  the  manifestation,  through 
Christ,  of  love  as  the  law  of  life,  and  as  identical  with  an 
eternal  righteousness  which  it  was  God's  purpose  to  bestow 
on  every  individual  soul." 

Such  views  were  not  "  orthodox,"  and  at  first  sub- 
jected Mr.  Erskine  to  considerable  adverse  crit- 
icism. But  they  gained  favor;  and  he  numbered 
among  his  intimate  friends  and  correspondents 
some  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  century, — Thomas 
Carlyle,  Edward  Irving,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
John  McLeod  Campbell,  Bishop  Ewing,  Norman 
Macleod,  Dean  Stanley,  Adolphe  Monod,  and  Alex- 
andre Vinet.  Maurice  and  Campbell  were  indebted 
to  him  *for  those  conceptions  of  the  Atonement 
which  have  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  later  popu- 
lar religious  thought;  and  it  was  Campbell's  public 
advocacy  of  them  which  led  to  his  expulsion  from 
the  Kirk.  Mr.  Erskine's  theology  permeated  his 
being,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  impress  his  views 
upon  all  whom  he  met.    His  sincerity,  earnestness, 
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sympathy,  and  pure  and  lofty  character  gave  him 
a  great  influence.  D.  J.  Vaughan  (Contemporary 
Review,  June,  1878)  includes  him  among  four  Scotch- 
men whose  influence  on  English  thought  has  been 
wide,  deep,  and  lasting.  Monod  traced  to  a  talk 
with  him  his  deliverance  from  Socinianism.  Vinet 
wrote:  "  Were  it  allowable  to  say  '  I  am  of  Paul ' 
and  'I  of  Apollos,'  I  should  say  *  I  am  of  Erskine.'  " 
His  more  important  writings  weVe*  Remarks  on 
the  Internal  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Re- 
ligion (Edinburgh,  1820;  10th  ed.,  1878);  An  Es- 
say on  Faith  (1822);  The  Unconditional  Freeness 
of  the  Gospel  (1828;  new  ed.,  1879);  The  Brazen 
Serpent,  or^  Life  Coming  through  Death  (1831;  3d 
ed.,  1879);  The  Doctrine  of  Election  (London,  1837; 
2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1878).  Spiritual  Order  and 
Other  Papers  (Edinburgh,  1871)  appeared  posthu- 
mously, and  in  1877  two  volumes  of  Letters,  ed. 
William  Hanna,  with  reminiscences  by  Dean  Stan- 
ley and  Principal  Shairp. 

(WiLUAM  LEEf.)  Henry  CowAiJ. 

Bibuoorapht:  Lettera  of  Thonuia  Erakine  .  .  .  1800-1 840 , 
ed.  W.  Hanna,  with  a  sketch  of  his  ancestry,  earlier 
years,  etc..  Edinburgh.  1877;  DNB,  xvii.  444-445. 

ERTHAL,ar"tar,FRANZLm)WIGVOW:  Bishop 
of  Wurzburg  and  Bamberg;  b.  at  Lohr-on-the- 
Main  (26  m.  e.s.e.  of  Frankfort)  Sept.  16,  1730; 
d.  at  Wurzburg  Feb.  16,  1795.  He  belonged  to 
an  old  Prankish  noble  family  and  was  early  des- 
tined for  the  Church.  He  studied  theology  and 
law  at  Wilrzburg  and  Mainz,  and  enlai^ed  his  legal 
knowledge  in  the  papal  chancery  and  at  Vienna. 
In  1779  he  was  made  bishop  of  WUrzburg,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  bishop  of  Bamberg.  The  tradi- 
tional Wiirzburg  policy,  confessional  considera- 
tions, and  fear  of  the  dangerous  Prussians  induced 
him  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  imperial  party.  His 
relations  to  the  Vatican  were  proper,  but  he  was 
bent  on  maintaining  his  own  sovereignty  against 
both  emperor  and  curia.  A  cliild  of  the  time,  he 
ruled  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  of  enlightened 
despotism,  "  everything  for  the  people,  but  every- 
thing through  the  ruler  ";  yet  he  was  no  tyrant, 
but  governed  as  a  benevolent  patriarch,  watching 
over  all  things,  arranging  all  things,  the  head  of  the 
family,  living  only  for  his  children.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  that  he  ever  imposed  the 
death  penalty.  Under  his  mild  rule  the  prisons 
were  emptied,  the  finances  and  the  entire  civil 
service  were  regulated,  and  the  poor  laws  were 
made  to  accord  with  the  modern  principle  that 
only  the  disabled  are  to  be  helped  and  begging  must 
cease.  Lotteries  were  abolished  and  schools — pri- 
mary, intermediate,  and  high — were  fostered  with 
zeal  and  knowledge.  His  natural  incHnation 
toward  the  practical  and  useful  is  apparent  in  the 
administration  of  his  episcopal  office  and  animates 
his  pastoral  letters  and  still  more  his  "  sermons  for 
the  people."  These  sermons  seldom  treat  of  doc- 
trine or  contain  cold  philosophical  discussions,  but 
speak  with  seriousness  and  emphasis  of  Christian 
living  in  a  language  somewhat  uncouth  and  heavy, 
but  of  heart-winning  simplicity.  While  they  are 
not  free  from  allusions  to  the  gracious  effects  of 
the  mystery  of  the  altar  or  of  the  mass,  on  the 
whole  they  are  tnaly  Evangelical,  not  decked  out 


with  emotional  legendary  stories,  and  without  con- 
fessional polemics.  He  visited  his  bishoprics, 
which  constituted  a  kind  of  theocracy,  as  a  simple 
priest,  preaching  in  the  most  modest  village  church, 
examining  the  clergy  vigorously  and  with  justice, 
and  admitting  to  it  only  the  most  worthy  pupils 
of  his  seminary.  The  active,  ascetic,  feeble  man 
wished  for  no  pleasures,  and  stood  alone  on  the 
height  of  his  ruling  office,  which  brought  him  only 
duties  and  cares.  In  vain  will  one  seek  among  the 
German  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  princes  a 
more  noble  personality,  a  more  worthy  priest  and 
a  more  earnest  Christian.  D.  KBRLERf. 

Bibliography:  F.  Leitschuh,  Franz  Ludvrig  von  Erthal, 
Bamberg.  1894;  Zum  GedOchtnia  dea  FUratUachofa  Frant 
Ludwig  von  Erthal,  in  Archiv  dea  hiatoriachen  Vereina  von 
UtUerfranken  und  Aachaffenlmrg,  vol.  xxxvii.,  WQrzburg, 
1895. 

ESARHADDOIV.    See  Assyria,  VI.  3,  §  13. 
ESAU.    See  Edom;  Jacob. 

ESCHATOLOGY. 

Primitive  Views  (§1).  Siffnificanoe  of  Eschatoiogy 
Old   Testament    Doctrine         ({4). 

(fi  2).  The  Second  Coming  ({  5). 

New  Testament  Teaching  The  Resurrection  (I  6). 

(53).  The  Judgment  (5  7). 

Eschatology  (Gk.  to  eschata)  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  things.  In  theology  this  signifies  those  events 
occurring  after  death  which  immediately  concern 
man.  Without  detailed  treatment  the  purpose  here 
is  to  sketch  only  the  principal  lines  of  the  subject. 

Belief  in  some  sort  of  existence  after  death 
appears  to  be  a  universal  characteristic  of  the 
human  race,  though  neither  the  earli- 
I.  Primitiye  est  form  nor  the  precise  cause  of  this 
Views,  belief  among  prehistoric  peoples  is 
known.  It  may  have  originated  in 
dreams,  or  have  expressed  itself  in  animism,  or 
have  been  a  prolongation  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  (see  Comparative  Reliqion,  VI.,  1, 
§  2).  From  4000  b.c.  the  daily  life  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  saturated  with  this  expectation  (cf.  the 
*'  Book  of  the  Dead  ")•  That  the  belief  was  wide- 
spread from  1500  to  1000  B.C.  is  evinced  in  the  great 
literary  religious  documents  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  Homeric  Hades  is  a  gloomy  under- 
world to  which  all  the  dead  go,  there  to  exist  as 
wretched  shades  beyond  the  reach  of  divine  help. 
The  Babylonians  knew  of  "  a  land  of  no  return  " 
("  Lay  of  Istar's  Descent  to  Hades,"  see  Baby- 
lonia, VII.,  3,  §  5).  The  later  Zoroastrian  literar 
ture  pictures  the  destinies  of  the  dead  with  terrible 
severity  (see  Zoroaster,  Zoroastrian  ism).  Plato 
(d.  347  B.C.)  elaborated  his  splendid  argument  for 
immortality  ("  Phsedo  ") — a  hope  repudiated  by 
the  Epicureans,  and  only  in  part  reaffirmed  by  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  a  limited  survival  after  death  (see 
Immortalitt). 

According  to  the  Old  Testament  all  the  dead  go 
to  Sheol  (see  Hades).  Thus  in  some  sort  immor- 
tality was  affirmed;  but  this  belief  did 
2.  Old  not  until  the  fourth  century  b.c.  em- 
Testament  phasize  individual  immortality,  in  the 

Doctrine,   sense  of  personal  moral  development. 

This  appears  the  more  strange  when 

one  considers  the  profound  belief  of  the  Hebrews 

in  Yahweh,  who  alone  had  power  to  make  alive 
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(Dent,  xxxii.  29;  I  Sam.  ii.  6).  This  hope  cen- 
tered in  national  rather  than  in  individual  blessed- 
ness, which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  their 
evolution  had  not  proceeded  far  enough  for  them 
to  draw  the  consequences  of  separating  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  collective  unit  of  the  nation  (cf. 
Ezek.  xxxiii.).  The  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be 
ushered  in  by  the  Day  of  Yahweh  (see  Day  of 
THE  Lord)— a  day  of  judgment  directed  against 
all  evil-doers.  This  kingdom  was  destined  pri- 
marily for  the  righteous  who  might  then  be  liv- 
ing on  the  earth;  the  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to 
this  kingdom  was  variously  conceived  (Hos.  vi.  2; 
Isa.  XXV.  8;  Ezek.  xxxvii.).  For  the  pious  Hebrews 
who  had  died,  participation  in  it  was  possible  only 
through  resurrection,  which  is  clearly  presented  in 
two  passages  (Isa.  xxvi.  19;  Dan.  xii.  2).  In  the 
first,  communion  with  God  is  uninterrupted  be- 
tween death  and  the  advent  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom; in  the  second,  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  is  by  an  omnipotent  act  of  God. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  however,  one  looks  in  vain 
for  anything  like  a  completed  doctrine  of  resur- 
rection (cf.  the  frequent  laments  of  the  Psalms 
concerning  death).  The  entire  eschatological  hope 
reflects  the  progressive  stages  of  culture  attained 
by  the  Hebrews,  as  affected  by  their  developing 
ethical  consciousness  and  by  the  spiritual  disclosure 
of  God  in  their  history.  Growing  out  of  this  ad- 
vancing idea  of  God  as  absolute  Creator  and  Lord 
of  all,  to  whom  at  length  no  region  of  life  or  of  the 
unseen  was  closed,  was  the  notion  of  the  worth  of 
those  to  whom  he  had  given  life:  they  must  ulti- 
mately share  in  his  blessedness.  The  strength  of 
this  hope,  embodied  in  a  crass  supematuralism 
indeed,  was  disclosed  in  the  many  apocalypses  which 
sprang  up  from  200  B.C.  to  100  a.d.  A  special 
development  of  this  hope  arose  among  the  Phari- 
sees as  they  looked  forward  to  a  restoration  of  the 
theocracy  (II  Mace),  or  as  they  were  influenced  by 
Greek  philosophy  (Wisdom). 

The  synoptic  teaching  deals  with  the  Messianic 
kingdom.     For  Jesus  the  central  point  of  interest 
certainly  lay  in  this  kingdom  as  essen- 
3.  New      tially    supernatural    and    essentially 
Testament  future.    Just   what    was   the   precise 
Teaching,    relation  between  these  two  aspects  in 
his  own  consciousness  is  hard  to  as- 
certain.    He  at  any  rate  never  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  enthusiastic  extravagances  of  contem- 
porary apocalyptic  hope;    he  laid  sovereign  stress 
on  the  ethical  and  spiritual  principles  of  his  king- 
dom.   His     teaching    concerning     the     kingdom 
centers  in  the  parusia,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
judgment.    In  the  parusia,  in  which  naturally  his 
own  resurrection  is  presupposed,  his  advent  was  to 
be  sudden  and  unexpected,  although  no  one  knew 
the  exact  hour,  not  even  the  Son,  but  the  Father 
alone.    At  one  time  he  appears  to  look  for  his 
return  shortly,  again  onl>  after  long  delay.    Then 
follows  the  resiirrection  through  which  the  right- 
eous enter  the  Messianic  kingdom.    The  resurrec- 
tion of  the  wicked  is  given  as  a  part  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  but  in  only  two  passages  (Luke  xx.  27-40; 
John  V.  28,  29).    The  judgment  is  pictured  now 
according  to  the  program  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh 


(see  Day  of  the  Lord)  in  the  Old  Testament  (see 
Judgment,  Divine),  now  as  present  and  continuous; 
the  principle  of  it  is  the  light  one  has  received,  and 
one's  humane  or  inhumane  treatment  of  others  in 
whom  Christ  is  immanent.  Eternal  felicity  and 
communion  with  God  are  assured  to  his  followers 
in  the  future  kingdom.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the 
future,  which  bears  many  traces  of  his  former 
Pharisaic  beliefs,  with  reminders  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  (chap,  vii.),  centers  in  the  second  advent 
of  Christ  (I  Thess.  iv.  13-18;  II  Thess.  i.  7,  8). 
The  Lord,  accompanied  by  angels  in  flaming  power, 
shall  make  a  glorious  and  terrible  descent  from 
heaven,  when  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first, 
the  living  be  transformed,  and  all  together  be  rapt 
into  the  air  to  meet  the  Ix)rd,  ever  thereafter  to  be 
with  him.  The  other  New  Testament  writers 
share  the  apostle's  expectation  of  the  impending 
advent.  Later  Paul  appears  to  have  experienced 
a  change  of  view  both  as  to  its  outer  and  inner 
character  and  as  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Before  the  advent,  however,  the  apostle  anticipated 
three  events.  (1)  The  culmination  of  the  power  of 
evil  which  should  be  disclosed  and  overthrown. 
This  included  an  apostasy,  the  unveiling  of  the 
"  man  of  sin,*'  "  the  son  of  perdition,"  the  "  law- 
l&ss  one  "  (II  Thess.  ii.  3,  4,  8;  cf.  Satan  or  Beliar, 
II  Cor.  vi.  15,  and  Antichrist,  I  John  ii.  18,  22), 
and  the  removal  of  that  which  now  hindered  the 
full  development  of  the  godless  one — either  Elijah 
or  the  existing  Roman  authority.  (2)  The  Gentiles 
and  finally  the  Jews  are  to  be  converted  (Rom.  xi. 
13-27).  (3)  Believers  must  suffer  violent  perse- 
cution. With  the  advent  occurs  the  resurrection 
of  believers,  of  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
the  pledge;  all  will  then  be  raised,  or  if  only  be- 
lievers, then  later  perhaps  the  wicked  also  (cf. 
I  Cor.  XV.  23,  24).  The  Revelation  decides  for  a 
double  resurrection  (chap.  xx.  4-6).  Concerning 
the  condition  of  the  dead  before  the  resurrection, 
we  discern  an  earlier  and  a  later  view:  according 
to  the  first,  believers  were  to  be  after  death  as  if 
asleep;  according  to  the  second,  death  ushered 
them  at  once  into  a  fuller  communion  with  their 
glorified  Lord.  When  Christ  comes,  his  followers 
sliall  stand  before  his  judgment  seat,  the  wicked  be 
destroyed,  external  nature  already  redeemed  shall 
be  glorified,  and  he  who  was  the  Redeemer  surren- 
der his  Lordship  to  the  Father,  that  God  may  be 
all  things  in  all  men  (II  Cor.  v.  10;  II  Thess.  ii. 
7-10;   Rom.  viii.  19-22;    I  Cor.  xv.  24-28). 

Eschatological  hopes  have  profoimdly  affected 

the  Christian  Church  in  nearly  all  periods  of  her 

history.    As   Schleiermacher   pointed 

4.  Signifi-  out,  these  hopes  are  a  witness  to  the 
cance  of  Es-  principle  of  tdeology  implanted  in  the 

chatology.  nature  of  man;  the  influence  of  this 
has  been  to  bind  men  to  an  ultimately 
spiritual  interpretation  of  human  life  and  of  the 
world  as  subordinate  to  it.  Immanent  in  the  Chris- 
tian hope  itself  is  the  indestructible  pledge  of  its 
complete  realization.  The  Scriptures  had  em- 
•phasized  one  point  of  greatest  significance:  the 
essential  unity  of  the  possession  and  the  fulfilment 
of  redemption.  So  far  as  the  ethical  content  of 
redemption   was   progressively   apprehended,    the 
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necessity  that  it  be  ethically  (historically)  rather 
than  apocalyptically  (magically)  realized  compelled 
a  new  point  of  view  for  the  whole  subject.  And 
if  now  one  still  uses  the  apocalyptic  phraseology 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  will  be  pcnnitted  only  when 
one  has  replaced  its  external  cosmological  reference 
with  an  ethical  and  spiritual  content.  In  no  case 
may  form  and  content  be  identified.  That  this 
principle  has  been  violated,  the  history  of  the  belief 
will  show.  In  Christian  belief,  the  chief  eschato- 
logical  events  are:  the  second  coming,  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  final  judgment. 

The  second  coming  has  been  conceived  of  under 
two  general  forms:  either  a  visible,  glorious  appear- 
ing of  d^hrist  at  a  moment  fixed  in  the 
5.  The      divine  purpose,  or  a  silent,  gradual 
Second      penetration  of  all  social  forces  by  his 
Coming,     spirit,  to  be  either  perpetual  or  con- 
tinued imtil  the  consummation.  There 
will  thus  be  such  a  disclosure  of  Christ  as  will  render 
the  divinity  of  his  kingdom  unmistakable;  this  will 
meet  with  either  a  completely  sympathetic  or  partly 
hostile   reception.     Preceding   or   associated    with 
the  advent  have  been  several  distinctive  features. 

(1)  The  millennium  (see  Millennium,  Millenart- 
anism).  The  Chiliastic  hopes  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, based  on  Rev.  xx.  4-6,  colored  by  Jewish 
apocalyptic  fancies,  are  rejected  by  the  Alexandrian 
Fathers.  The  millennium  was  ascribed  by  Augus- 
tine to  the  church  militant.  At  the  Reformation 
the  earlier  fancies  were  revived  by  the  Anabaptists, 
receiving  a  vehement  condemnation  in  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  (Art.  xvii.).  Of  the  dogmatists 
who  held  that  the  second  coming,  general  resurrec- 
tion, last  judgment,  and  end  of  the  world  would 
occur  at  the  same  time,  some  placed  the  1 ,000  years 
and  the  binding  of  Satan  at  about  300-1300  a.d. 
More  recently  Bengel  has  had  many  followers  in  a 
refined  form  of  the  millennial  idea.  The  pre-  and 
post-millcnnialists  are  distinguished  according  as 
the  advent  is  placed  before  or  after  the  1 ,000  years. 

(2)  The  **  Antichrist  "  has  received  many  inter- 
pretations, having  been  identified  in  the  early 
church  with  Nero,  among  the  Reformers  i^ith  the 
Papacy,  later  with  successive  forces  of  evil  as  op- 
posed to  God,  again  with  systems  of  belief  or  with 
a  social  order  subversive  of  the  Church,  or  finally 
with  an  embodied  evil  principle  in  conflict  with  the 
Gospel.  Here  is  without  doubt  an  echo  of  the 
Babylonian  creation-story  of  the  conflict  of  Light 
with  Tiamat  or  chaos,  the  later  Jewish  thought  of 
Satan  (q.v.),  and  the  fierce  struggle  of  the  Jewish 
religious  people  under  Judas  Maccabeus  against 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (see  Hasmoneans).  (3)  The 
intermediate  state.  The  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  concerning  this  includes  the  doc- 
trine of  Purgatory  and  the  Limbus  of  the  Fathers. 
Purgatory  is  for  those  who  departing  this  life  in 
faith  are  liable  to  punitive  sufferings  for  venial  sins 
or  for  the  vestiges  of  mortal  sins  and  who  must, 
before  their  entrance  into  heaven,  be  purified — 
to  be  the  sooner  effected  by  the  suffrages  (prayers 
and  good  works)  of  the  faithful,  but  principally  by. 
the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  altar  (Coimcil  of 
Trent,  sess.  xxv.).  This  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
a  continued  or  a  second  probation.    The  Limbus 


of  the  Fathers  was  the  abode  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  to  whom  Christ  after  his  death  and  before  his 
ascension  appeared  for  their  liberation  when  he  took 
them  with  himself  in  his  ascent  to  heaven  (Ps.  xvi. 
10;  I  Pet.  iii.  19;  see  Descent  of  Christ  into 
Hell).  This  doctrine  rests  upon  the  Jewish  notion 
of  the  dead  as  in  a  condition  of  privation  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  to  raise  their  bodies 
from  the  ground  and  call  their  disembodied  spirits 
from  the  shades  of  the  under-world,  thus  through 
union  of  soul  and  body  introducing  the  risen  Israel 
to  a  more  than  earthly  prosperity  and  blessedness. 
In  the  Protestant  Church  the  doctrine  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  has  been  either  rejected  or  variously 
conceived.  The  earlier  Protestant  writers  held  that 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  went  at  once  to  a 
place  of  happiness  or  misery — the  souls  of  believers 
being  made  perfect  in  holiness  (cf.  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  Ques.  37;  also  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Dog- 
matic Theology,  ii.  353,  iii.  453,  New  York,  1889); 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  die  in  their  sins  were 
thought  of  as  entering  a  region  where  they  should 
behold  in  God  their  "  perfect  and  irreconcilable 
enemy  "  (cf.  J.  Edwards,  Works,  vi.  123,  New  York, 
1830).  In  their  respective  conditions  both  classes 
remain  until  the  second  coining,  all  waiting  for  the 
"  Great  Assize,"  at  which  the  earthly  deeds  of  the 
wicked  and  possibly  of  the  good  shall  be  made 
manifest  and  judged.  Associated  with  the  inter- 
mediate state  have  been  several  doctrines,  (a)  The 
sleep  of  souls  (psychopannychy;  cf.  I  Thoss.  iv. 
13-15;  I  Cor.  XV.  6, 18,  20,  51 ;  Acts  vii.  60,  xiii.  36). 
Between  death  and  the  second  coming  the  con- 
dition of  the  soul  will  be  that  of  a  dreamless  sleep 
(cf .  R.  Whately,  Concerning  a  Future  State,  London, 
1829).  (b)  A  nucleus  of  the  personality  of  the  un- 
saved is  preserved  during  the  middle  state  until  the 
judgment,  when  by  a  creative  act  God  ^ill  reunite 
soul  and  body,  after  which  they  will  be  gradually 
annihilated  (cf.  Edward  White,  Ldfe  in  ChriM, 
London,  1875;  see  Annihilationism).  (c)  The 
soul  being  bodiless  during  the  intermediate  state 
is  in  a  condition  of  "  involution,"  "  progressive 
development "  (Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics, 
Edinburgh,  1865),  "  deepest  retirement  '*  (Van 
Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics,  2  parts.  New  York, 
1872),  "  spiritual  seclusion  "  (I.  A.  Domer,  Sys- 
tem of  Christian  Doctrine,  4  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1880  sqq).  (d)  In  the  intermediate  state,  to  those 
who  have  not  in  this  life  definitely  rejected  Christ — 
the  heathen  and  others  to  whom  knowledge  of 
Christ  was  impossible — a  probation  will  be  open. 
This  is  based  on  the  absolute  universality  of  the 
Gospel,  the  indispensableness  of  faith  in  Christ  as 
historically  revealed  for  salvation,  an  unvarying 
imity  of  the  moral  order;  finally,  if  universal  sal- 
vation is  to  be  affirmed,  the  offer  of  grace  must  be 
effectually  continued  in  another  world  (see  Pro- 
bation, Future;  and  Universaustb). 

According  to  Schleiermacher,  since  Christianity 
is  a  historical  religion  and  its  progress  is  historically 
conditioned,  those  who  die  without  having  been 
reached  by  the  divine  call,  will,  in  a  future  exist- 
ence, become  subjects  of  a  divine  influence  which 
will  create  for  them  the  possibility  of  entering  the 
society  of  the  redeemed. 
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Mo6t  of  the  early  Christians  held  to  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  same  bodies  that  died — "  the  flesh," 
'*  this  flesh  " — in  every  respect  iden- 
6.  The  Res-  tical  with  the  earthly  body.  Origen 
urrection.  sought  to  give  the  doctrine  an  ideal- 
istic interpretation;  others  would 
relieve  it  of  its  grosser  features;  while  the  Gnostics, 
following  the  Greek  conception  of  matter  in  relation 
to  spirit,  denied  the  physical  resurrection.  The 
early  Protestant  view  was  that  the  same  body  laid 
down  at  death  shall  be  raised,  with  the  same  form 
as  the  earthly  body  and  reunited  to  the  soul,  so  as 
to  be  glorious,  powerful,  spiritual,  celestial — the 
same  body  but  of  diflferent  quality.  Two  other 
conceptions  of  the  resurrection  have  been  suggested. 
One,  that  this  occurs  for  each  one  at  death  when  he 
enters  at  once  into  another  sphere  of  life;  the  other, 
that  it  is  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  that  it 
therefore  stands  for  the  ethical  completion  of  life 
in  union  with  Christ,  uninterrupted  by  death,  and 
after  death  carried  to  perfection.    (See  Heaven.) 

In  the  early  Church  judgment  was  presented  in 
many  forms.  The  Son  or  the  Father  was  the  judge. 
Some  souls — those,  e.g.,  of  martyrs — 
7.  The  went  at  once  to  the  felicity  of  heaven 
Judgment  (TertuUian  and  Gregory  Nazianzen); 
the  Gnostics  affirmed  this  only  of  the 
most  spiritual  persons.  The  judgment  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  alarming  physical  signs  together 
with  a  conflagration,  in  which  the  world  shall  be 
destroyed.  The  punishment  of  hell  was  depicted 
in  bold  and  sensuous  imagery — some  regarding  the 
Are  as  material  (Lactantius,  De  Spectaculis) . 
Others  conceived  of  punishment  as  a  sense  of  sep- 
aration from  God.  Restorationism  was  advocated 
by  Origen,  but  was  overcome  until  long  afterward, 
the  opposite  view  being  general — the  eternal  dura- 
tion of  punishment.  By  the  scholastics  heaven  was 
divided  into  the  firmament  of  the  visible  heaven, 
the  spiritual  heaven  as  the  abode  of  saints  and 
angels,  and  the  intellectual  heaven  as  the  sphere 
of  the  beatific  vision.  Hell  was  also  partitioned 
off:  the  place  of  devils  and  the  damned;  and  the 
various  subterranean  regions,  as  Purgatory,  Limbus 
Infantum,  and  Limbus  Patrum.  Here  and  there 
a  voice  was  heard  in  favor  of  Origen *s  view,  but 
the  prevailing  doctrine  was  that  of  unrelieved 
eternity  of  penalty  for  those  dying  in  mortal  sin 
(cf.  Dante's  inscription  over  the  gate  of  hell, 
"  Leave  all  hope,  all  who  enter,"  Inferno ^  canto  iii., 
V.  9).  Origen 's  conception  woke  to  life  again  in 
John  Scotus  Erigena.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
question  suggested  by  some  of  the  Fathers  (Justin, 
Tatian),  whether  the  soul  was  naturally  mortal  or 
immortal,  was  once  more  raised  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  punishment.  Protestant  writers, 
especially  those  of  mystical  temperament,  pictured 
the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  pains  of  the  lost  with 
elaborate  and  either  glowing  or  harrowing  par- 
ticulars of  time  and  place  and  inner  experience, 
addressed  to  the  feverish  imagination  and  appeal- 
ing to  hope  or  fear.  In  more  recent  times  the  entire 
question  of  eschatology  has  entered  upon  a  further 
development.  In  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
endless  punishment  of  those  who  die  impenitent, 
there  are  ofifered  two  other  solutions  of  this  prob- 


lem which  take  their  rise  in  the  Scriptures,  having 
already  appeared  in  both  ancient  and  modem 
thought — universal  restoration  (see  Uni  versa  lists) 
and  conditional  immortality  (see  Annihilation- 
ism).  The  theory  of  evolution  has  set  all  former 
questions  in  a  new  light  and  demanded  a  recon- 
sideration of  them  in  the  light  of  its  principle.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  doctrine  of  universal  restora- 
tion grounds  its  hope  on  the  absoluteness  of  God, 
the  indefeasible  continuity  of  grace,  and  the  inde- 
structible confidence  that  finally  the  better  self  in 
every  man  will  yield  to  the  divine  persuasion  and 
God  will  succeed  in  his  eternal  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion. Conditional  immortality  argues  either  from 
an  annihilating  fiat  of  God  at  the  judgment  or  from 
the  well-known  biological  law  that  function  deter- 
mines oi*ganism.  Since  already  many  living  forms 
which  once  flourished  on  the  earth,  having  grad- 
ually ceased  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  environ- 
ment, have  perished,  the  same  fate  will  overtake 
all  souls  who  refuse  response  to  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  environment  of  life.  Thus  man  is  "  im- 
mortable  "  (S.  D.  McConnell,  Evolution  of  ImmoT' 
ioLUy,  New  York,  1901).  C.  A.  Beck  with. 

Bibliographt:  The  titles  of  the  older  literature,  covering 
the  non-Ohristlan  religioiis,  are  collected  in  E.  Abbot's 
LUenUure  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (appended  to 
W.  R.  Alger,  DeeHny  of  the  Soul;  Critical  Hiat  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  Boston,  many  editions,  e.g., 
1880,  reprinted  separately).  Mew  York,  1871.  The  reader 
should  consult  the  literature  under  the  articles  mentioned 
in  the  text — e.g.,  Annihilatxonibm;  Futurk  Punish- 
ment; Hades;  Iioiortautt;  Judgment;  Miulemnium, 
Millbnarxanism;  Probation,  Future.  The  litera- 
ture on  the  eschatology  of  non-Christian  religions  should 
be  sought  under  the  articles  on  those  faiths  and  under 
CoMPARATXYB  RELIGION.  The  most  important  literatiuv 
on  the  Christian  doctrine  Is  mentioned  in  the  text.  Con- 
sult further:  F.  Richter,  Die  Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dinoen, 

'  2  vols.,  Breslau,  1843-44;  S.  Lee,  Eechataiogy,  Boston. 
1858;  W.  Fldrke,  Die  letzten  Dinge,  Rostock,  1866;  8. 
Davidson,  Doctrine  of  Laet  Thinge  Contained  in  the  N.  7*., 
London,  1882  (affirms  that  no  consistent  doctrine  is  taught 
in  the  N.  T.);  sections  151-154  of  Domer's  "  System  of 
Christian  Doctrine  "  is  translated  by  N.  Smsrth  in  Domer 
on  the  Future  State,  New  York,  1883;  H.  Karsten.  Die 
Letzten  Dinge,  Hamburg,  1885;  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Die  Lehre 
von  den  letzten  Dinoen,  Leipsic,  1885;  F.  Kliefoth,  Chriet- 
liche  Eechatoloffie,  1887;  J.  A.  Spencer,  Five  Laet  Things, 
New  York.  1887;  J.  M.  Greene,  The  Bleaeed  Dead,  Boston, 
1888;  J.  Fyfe,  The  Hereafter,  Edinburgh,  1800;  F.  G. 
Hibbard,  Eechatology,  New  York,  1800  (deals  with  the 
doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Revelation);  H.  M. 
Luckock,  After  Death,  London,  1800;  J.  Strong,  The  Doc- 
trine of  a  Future  Life,  New  York.  1801;  J.  Chross,  Coming 
EtchaU^ogical  Evenie  ae  Revealed  in  Holy  Writ,  London, 
1803;  K.  Rohr,  Die  letzten  Dinge,  Basel,  1805;  G.  S.  Bar- 
rett, The  Intermediate  State  and  tf^e  Laet  Thing*,  London, 
1806;  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  ChriaHan  Doctrine  of  Immortality, 
Edinburgh,  1806;  J.  T.  Beck,  Die  VoUendung  dee  Reichee 
Qottee,  Gatersloh.  1807;  R.  H.  Charles.  CriUcal  Hist,  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  London,  1800  (for  Jewish  and 
early  CThriatian  eschatology);  W.  B.  Brown,  Problem  of 
Final  Deetiny,  New  York,  1000;  M.  v.  Cochem.  Tke  Four 
Last  Thinge,  ib.  1000;  J.  Fiske,  Life  Everlaeting,  Boston, 
1001;  G.  Delanne,  Evidencea  for  a  Future  lAfe,  New  York, 
1004;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy.  St.  Paul'e  Conceptione  of  the 
Laet  Thinge,  ib.  1004;  C.  A.  Beckwith,  RealUiee  of  Chria- 
lian  Theology,  Boston,  1006;  L.  Elbe,  Future  Life  in  the 
Light  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Science,  Chicago,  1006; 
G.  T.  Fechner,  On  Life  after  Death,  ib.  1006;  L.  A.  Huir- 
head,  Tfie  Eachatology  of  Jeaua,  London,  lOOid:  8.  Baring- 
Gould,  The  Restitution  of  AU  Thinge,  New  York.  1007. 
Besides  these  works,  the  reader  may  consult  also  the  various 
treatises  on  systematic  theology,  more  or  less  space  being 
always  devoted  to  the  subject;  the  works  on  the  history 
of  doctrine  will  guide  to  the  historical  study  of  the  topic. 
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ESCOBAR,  MARINA  D£:  Spanish  mystic;  b. 
at  VaUadolid  1554;  d.  there  July  9,  1633.  She 
was  a  near  relative  of  Antonio  Escobar  y  Mendoza 
(q.v.),  and  a  pupil  and  penitent  of  the  Jesuit  Ludo- 
vico  da  Ponte,  who  trained  her  in  the  spirit  of  his 
order.  She  attained  renown  by  her  extraordinary 
promotion  of  prayer  of  the  heart,  by  her  wonderful 
visions,  and  as  a  reformer  of  the  Spanish  branch  of 
the  Brigittines  (see  Bridget,  Saint,  op  Sweden 
AND  THE  Briqittine  Order).  Many  Roman  Catho- 
lic writers  term  her  "  Blessed"  and  "  Honorable," 
while  Alban  Stolz  even  calls  her  "Saint." 

(O.  ZdCKLERf.) 

Bibxjographt:  The  original  Vita  was  by  F.  GachupiD,  2 
vols.,  Madrid,  1664-73,  Lat.  transl.  by  M.  Hanel,  Ftague, 
1672-88.  Cf.  KL,  iv.  890-891. 

ESCOBAR  Y  MENDOZA,  ANTONIO:  Spanish 
Jesuit;  b.  at  Valladolid  1589;  d.  there  July  4,  1669. 
He  was  a  scion  of  a  distinguished  family  of  intense 
piety,  and  was  noteworthy  for  his  asceticism  and 
his  energy  as  a  preacher  and  priest.  His  literary 
productivity  was  enormous,  his  works  filling  eighty- 
three  volumes.  He  began  his  literary  career  with 
the  epics  San  Ignacio  de  Loyola  (Valladolid,  1613) 
and  Historia  de  la  Virgen  Madre  de  Dios  (1618), 
but  the  remainder  of  his  writings  are  devoted 
either  to  exegesis  or  to  moral  theology.  To  the 
former  category  belong,  among  others.  In  Evan- 
gelia  Sanctorum  commentarii  (6  vols.,  Lyons,  1642- 
1648);  In  Evangelia  temporia  commentarii  (6  vols., 
1647-48);  Veins  ac  Novum  Testamentum  liUeralibua 
et  nwralibus  commentariis  iUusiratum  (8  vols.,  1652- 
1667);  and  a  number  of  commentaries  on  individual 
books  of  the  Bible,  among  which  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  In  Cantica  commentarii,  sive  de 
Maries  Deiparcs  elogiis  (Lyons,  1669).  The  fame 
of  Escobar  is  chiefly  based,  however,  on  his  works 
on  moral  theology,  of  which  the  Summula  casuum 
conscienticB  (Pampeluna,  1627)  is  the  shortest,  the 
Univeraw  theologies  moralis  receptiores  abeqv^e  lite 
eententiw  (7  vols.,  Lyons,  1652-66)  the  longest,  and 
the  Liber  theologies  moralis  vigintirqyaUuor  Societa- 
tis  Jesu  doctortbus  reseratus  (1664)  the  best  known. 
The  last-named  work  summarizes  the  contributions 
of  Escobar's  chief  predecessors  to  probabilistic 
casuistry.  A  certain  apparent  laxity  in  ethics  ex- 
posed the  author  to  many  attacks,  particularly 
from  Pascal  in  his  Lettres  provinciales,  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  world  gradually  formed  an  un- 
favorable judgment  of  the  work.  The  parlia- 
ments of  Paris,  Rennes,  and  Rouen  condemned  the 
book  to  be  burned,  and  modem  Jesuits  disavow  the 
work  more  or  less  completely. 

(O.  Z5CKLBRt.) 
BtBUOORAPBT:  A.  and  A.  de  Backer,  Bihlioth^que  det 
icrivaina  de  la  compagnie  de  Jieua,  ii.  172-176,  Bnusels, 
1853;  J.  Huber,  Der  Jesuitenorden,  pp.  282-316,  Berlin, 
1873;  H.  Hurter,  Nomendaior  lUerariue,  ii.  229-231, 
Innsbruck,  1893;  KL,  iv.  892. 

ESDRAELON.    See  Jezreel. 

ESDRAS:  Books  of  Old  Testament  Apocrypha. 
For  I  (or  III)  Esdras,  see  Apocrypha,  A,  IV.,  1; 
for  II  (or  IV)  Esdras,  see  Pseudepigrapha,  Old 
Testament,  II.,  7;  for  the  pseudepigraphic  V  and 
VI  Esdras,  see  Pseudepigrapha,  Old  Testament, 
II.,  8. 

IV.— 12 


ESKIL:  Archbishop  of  Lund;  b.  about  1102; 
d.  at  Clairvaux  Sept.  6,  1181  (or  1182).  He  stud- 
ied at  the  cathedral  school  of  Hildesheim,  was  ap- 
pointed canon,  and  later  head  keeper,  at  the  cathe- 
dral in  Lund,  and  in  1134  bishop  of  Roskilde. 
There  he  allied  himself  with  Peder  Bodilsen,  a 
powerful  lord,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  King  Erik 
Emune  to  flee  Zealand.  The  king  mustered  fresh 
troops  in  Jutland,  invaded  Zealand,  and  forced  the 
allies  to  surrender.  Eskil  escaped  with  a  fine,  but 
when,  in  1137,  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Lund 
by  popular  vote,  the  king  refused  to  sanction  his 
appointment,  and  the  archbishopric  remained  va- 
cant imtil  the  king's  death  (Sept.  18,  1137),  when 
Eskil  was  finally  invested  with  the  dignity.  As 
archbishop  he  took  prominent  part  in  the  strife 
for  the  throne,  and  on  one  occasion  was  compelled 
to  flee  after  breaking  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  one 
of  the  contestants.  In  1139  he  convened  at  Lund 
a  provincial  s}mod  which  was  attended  by  bishops 
from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  Faroe  Islands;  and 
during  the  following  years  he  founded  a  Cistercian 
monastery  at  Herisvad,  Sweden  (1143),  and  a 
Benedictine  cloister  at  Esrom  (1144).  After  hav- 
ing taken  part  in  a  crusade  against  the  Wends  he 
visited  his  friend  Bernard  at  Clairvaux  (1152). 
Upon  hb  return  he  was  met  by  Cardinal  Nicholas 
Breakspear  (afterward  Pope  Adrian  IV.),  who  had 
brought  the  pallium  for  an  archbishop  of  Sweden, 
but  as  no  archiepiscopal  seat  could  be  agreed  upon 
the  pallium  was  left  with  Eskil.  He  held  it  until 
1164,  when  he  transferred  it  to  the  first  archbishop 
of  Upsala.  According  to  the  pope's  decision  the 
archbishops  of  Lund  were  to  retain  the  primacy  of 
Sweden.  In  1154,  after  the  death  of  Bernard,  Eskil 
again  traveled  to  Clairvaux,  later  visiting  Rome. 
On  his  way  home  he  was  imprisoned  by  some  Ger- 
man knights,  and  as  Emperor  Frederick  I.  refused 
to  intervene  a  rupture  resulted  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  papal  delegates.  Eskil  reached 
Denmark  in  time  for  the  coronation  of  Waldemar 
I  (1157).  He  took  part  in  another  crusade  against 
the  Wends,  but  in  1159  lost  favor  with  the  king, 
was  forced  to  flee  Denmark,  and  spent  seven  years 
at  Clairvaux,  at  length  receiving  the  king's  per- 
mission to  return  to  his  archbishopric.  In  1174 
the  pope  refused  him  permission  to  retire  to  a  mon- 
astery, but  in  1177  he  renewed  his  petition  with 
success,  and  spent  his  last  days  at  Clairvaux. 

(F.  NlELSENf.) 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are:  Saxo  Grammaticiui,  HieL 
Danica,  book  xiii.,  ed.  G.  Waits  in  MGH,  ScripL  zxix, 
(1892),  43-161;  J.  Langebek,  Script,  rer.  Danioarum,  con- 
sult the  Index,  ix.  194-105,  Copenhagen,  1772-1878. 
Consult:  H.  Renter,  Oeechichte  Alexander  dee  DriUen, 
Leipsic,  186(>-«4;  C.  F.  W.  I.  Karup,  Geediichie  der  ka- 
tholisdien  Kirche  in  D&nemark,  MOnster,  1863;  KL,  iv. 
902-^04. 

ESKIMOS,  MISSIONS  TO  THE.  See  Eoede, 
Hans. 

ESPEN,   ZE6ER    BERNHARD  VAN:     One  of 

the  canonists  who  endeavored  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  episcopal  system  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  developed  in  France  and  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  the  doctrine  and  practise 
developed  from  that  system  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany;  b.  at  Louvain  July  9, 1646;  d.  at  Amera- 
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foort  (12  m.  e.n.e.  of  Utrecht)  Oct.  2,  1728.  He 
studied  theology  and  canon  law  at  Louvain,  was 
made  a  priest  in  1673,  doctor  of  law  in  1675  and 
professor  of  canon  law  in  his  native  city.  His  lec- 
tures and  elegantly  written  works  soon  made  him 
famous,  and  from  all  sides  his  decisions  on  canon 
law  were  demanded.  His  main  work,  Jm  eccUsiaa- 
ticum  universum  (Louvain,  1700;  Cologne,  1702),  is 
still  a  treasure  for  the  canonists,  although  it  was 
put  on  the  Index  in  1704  because  he  defended  the 
Jansenists.  £.  Sehiing. 

BiBLiooRAPHr:  Du  Pac  de  Bellesarde,  Vie  de  van  Etpen, 
Louvain,  1767;  F.  Laurent,  Van  Etpen,  3  parts,  BruaseU, 
1860-63;  KL,  iv.  904-005. 

ESS,  KARL  AND  LEANDER  VAN:  Two  Roman 
Catholic  Bible  translators. 

1.  Karl  van  Ess  was  bom  at  Warburg  (18  m. 
s.e.  of  Paderbom)  Sept.  25,  1770;  d.  at  Huysburg 
(30  m.  s.w.  of  Magdeburg)  Oct.  22,  1824.  His  ed- 
ucation was  begun  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Do- 
minicans at  Warburg,  whence  he  went  to  the  abbey 
at  Huy.sburg  in  1788;  he  was  made  priest  in  1794, 
and  became  prior  of  his  abbey  in  1801 .  When  the 
abbey  was  cloHcd  in  1804,  he  became  priest  of  the 
town  of  Huysburg  and  acteti  as  vicar-general  for 
Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  and  Helmstedt.  He  was 
an  orthodox  Catholic,  but  at  first  was  so  liberal 
in  tendency  that  he  included  a  number  of  Protes- 
tant hymns  in  the  Osnabriick  Hymnal.  After  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  rise  of  Prussia  he  became 
pronouncedly  ultramontane  and,  in  a  short  **  His- 
tory of  Religion  "  published  in  1817  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  the  Reformation,  crit- 
icized sharply  the  Evangelical  churches.  His 
literary  activity  includes  his  part  in  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  with  his  cousin  Leander,  Kurze 
Geschichte  der  Abtei  Huysburg  (Halberstadt,  1810), 
Katechiamus  (1822),  and  the  Kurze  Gesckichte  der 
Religion  referred  to  above.  E.  Nestlb. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  C.  Felder  von  Borromso,  OeMirten  und 
SchrifUteller-Lexikon,  i.  202.  Landahut,  1817;  ADB,  vi. 
377;  KL,  iv.  908. 

2.  Johann  Heinrich,  better  known  by  his  Bene- 
dictine name  Leander  von  Ess,  was  bom  at  War- 
burg Feb.  15,  1772;  d.  at  Affolderbach  (20  m.  n.e. 
of  Heidelberg)  Oct.  13,  1847.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Dominicans  at  Warburg;  entered  the  Benedictine 
abbey  Marienmttnster  near  Paderbom,  1790;  was 
made  priest  and  pastor  at  Schwalenberg,  1796. 
He  became  preacher  for  the  Catholic  Church  at 
Marburg  and  professor  in  the  university  there  in 
1812;  and  retired  in  1822.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  dissemination  of  the  Bible,  and  wrote  many 
pamphlets  in  which  he  advocated  more  frequent 
use  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity.  With  his  cousin 
Karl  he  published  a  German  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  (Brunswick,  1807);  alone  he  published 
the  Old  Testament  in  German  (part  1,  Sulzbach, 
1822,  part  2,  1830),  and  with  his  pupil  Wetzer  the 
whole  Bible  in  three  parts  (1840).  In  1821  he  pre- 
fixed a  preface  to  a  work  on  mixed  marriages  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  it  was  put  on  the 
Index  Dec.  17,  1821,  and  two  days  later  the  same 
was  done  with  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, though  the  latter  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  faculty  at  Tilbingen 


and  of  the  vicar-general  of  Bruchsal.  His  edition 
of  the  Vulgate  was  published  in  three  parts  (1822- 
1824);  and  of  the  Septuagint  in  1824  (latest  ed.  by 
E.  Nestle,  with  Prolegomena  and  Epilegomena,  1 887 ) ; 
in  his  New  Testament  he  combined  the  Compluten- 
sian  and  Erasmian  readings.  In  the  copies  circulated 
by  the  BFBS,  the  prefaces  have  been  removed. 
Other  writings  are :  Proffmatica  doctorum  catholicorum 
Tridentini  circa  VulgaUim  decreti  sensum  hiMoria 
(Sulzbach,  1801);  Pragmatiach-krUische  Gesckichte 
der  Vulgaia  (Tubingen,  1821);  Wesenlehren  dee 
chrisUichen  Glaubens  tind  Lebens  (1823). 

E.  Nestle. 

BiBLiooBJiPHT:  F.  C.  Felder  von  BorronuDO,  GeleArfen  und 
SchHfUteller-Lexihm,  i.  203-204.  Landahut,  1817:  H.  E. 
Scriba,  BiographiaehAUeribriadtM  Lexikon,  i.  94-97, 
Darautadt,  1831;  ADB,  vi.  377  aqq.;  KL.  !▼.  909-910. 

ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS:  The  title  of  a  book 
projected  and  edited  by  Henry  Bristow  Wilson 
(q.v.)  and  published  in  London  Mar.  24,  1860, 
which  occasioned  a  remarkable  theological  contro- 
versy. It  included  seven  essays  by  as  many  au- 
thors: The  EdiuxUion  of  the  Worlds  by  Frederick 
Temple;  Bun8en*8  Biblical  Researchea,  by  Row- 
land Williams;  On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity f  by  Baden  Powell;  Stances  histor- 
iques  de  Genbve,  The  National  Church,  by  Henry 
Bristow  Wilson;  On  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  by 
Charles  Wycliflfe  Goodwin;  Tendencies  of  Religious 
Thought  in  England,  1688-1760,  by  Mark  Pattison; 
and  On  the  Inlerpretation  of  Scripture,  by  Benjamin 
Jowett. 

With  the  exception  of  Goodwin  all  the  writers  were 
clergymen,  and  with  the  exception  of  Williams  and 
Goodwin  all  were  Oxford  men.  The  book  attracted 
little  attention  until  the  appearance  of  an  anonymous 
review  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  Oct.,  1860. 
Under  the  title  Neo-Christianity  the  writer  (Fred- 
eric Harrison)  assumed  a  jubilant  tone  and  wel- 
comed the  essayists  to  the  ranks  of  liberalism  (the 
review  is  reprinted  in  Harrison's  Creed  of  a  Lay- 
man, London,  1907).  The  clergy  now  took  alarm. 
Samuel  Wilberforce,  bishop  of  Oxford,  after  warn- 
ing his  clergy  against  the  book  in  his  autumn 
charge,  took  up  the  controversy  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  Jan.,  1861.  He  accused  the  essajdsts 
of  neology,  rationalism,  and  skepticism,  and  de- 
nounced them  for  their  dishonesty  in  holding  such 
views  and  remaining  in  the  Church.  A  petition  of 
protest  was  presented  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury at  Lambeth  Mar.  13,  1861,  signed  by  10,000 
clergy.  Meanwhile,  on  Feb.  16  there  had  appeared 
in  the  Times  the  so-called  "  Episcopal  Manifesto," 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  answer  to  one  of  the  numerous  remon- 
strances with  wliich  the  bishops  had  been  besieged; 
to  it  were  affixed  the  names  of  twenty-five  bishops, 
who  joined  the  archbishop  '*  in  expressing  the  pain 
it  has  given  them  that  any  clergyman  .  .  .  should 
have  published  such  opinions.''  Both  houses  of 
convocation  expressed  condemnation  of  the  book, 
and  Williams  and  Wilson  were  summoned  before 
the  court  of  arches,  which  pronounced  final  deci- 
sion in  Dec,  1862.  Williams  was  convicted  of 
denying  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of 
I  holding  heretical  views  on  propitiation  and  justifi- 
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cation,  Wilson  of  denying  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  also  of  denying  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment,  and  both  were  sentenced  to  suspen- 
sion for  one  year,  with  payment  of  costs.  Appeals 
to  the  queen  in  council  were  heard  June  19-26  be- 
fore the  judicial  committee,  which  included  Jx)rd 
Chancellor  Westbury,  Lords  Cranworth,  Chelms- 
ford, and  Kingsdown,  the  two  archbishops,  and  the 
bishop  of  London,  each  appellant  pleading  his  case 
in  person.  Lord  Westbury  finally  delivered  his 
judgment  Feb.  8,  1864.  Restricting  itself  to  the 
specific  passages  cited  by  the  prosecution,  the 
court  decided  that  the  opinions  expressed  therein 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  articles  and  formu- 
laries of  the  Church  of  England.  Accordingly  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  arches  was  reversed;  and 
the  appellants  were  granted  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 
Some  of  the  points  affirmed  by  the  judgment  were, 
that  it  is  not  penal  in  a  clergyman  "  to  speak  of 
merit  by  transfer  as  a  fiction,"  or  "to  deny  the 
proposition  that  every  part  of  every  book  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  is  the  Word  of  God,"  or  to  express 
the  hope  "  that  even  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the 
wicked,  who  are  condemned  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
may  be  consistent  with  the  will  of  Almighty  God." 
The  decision  naturally  put  a  stop  to  a  prosecution 
that  had  been  begun  against  Jowett  in  the  vice- 
chancellor's  court  at  Oxford  Feb.  20,  1863. 

The  annoimcement  of  the  judgment  started  the 
agitation  afresh.  On  Feb.  24,  1864,  at  the  instance 
of  E.  B.  Pusey,  the  so-called  "  Oxford  Declaration 
on  Inspiration  and  Eternal  Punishment  "  was  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  every  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  with 
a  letter  adjuring  him  to  sign  it  without  delay.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  archbishops,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  was  signed  by  11,000 
clergymen.  The  two  archbishops  dissented  from 
the  judgment  of  the  privy  council  and  each  stated 
his  position  in  a  pastoral  letter.  On  Mar.  16,  a 
deputation  waited  on  them  at  Lambeth  Palace  to 
present  an  address  signed,  it  was  said,  by  137,000 
laymen,  who  desired  to  thank  the  primates  for  the 
stand  they  had  taken.  The  bishop  of  London 
(Tait),  who  had  concurred  in  the  judgment,  was 
made  the  subject  of  many  attackis.  In  June  a 
resolution  offered  by  Wilberforce  was  carried  in 
the  upper  house  of  convocation  by  a  vote  of  eight 
to  two  (the  bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln)  synod- 
ically  condemning  the  book  *'  as  containing  teach- 
ing contraiy  to  the  doctrine  received  by  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  common  with 
the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ."  After  a 
stormy  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  A.  P.  Stan- 
ley and  others  urged  strong  arguments  against  the 
measure,  the  lower  house  concurred  in  this  resolu- 
tion June  24  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  nineteen. 
In  July  Lord  Houghton  brought  this  action  of  con- 
vocation before  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Westbury  pronounced  it  illegal,  but  not 
worth  noticing.  **  The  judgment,"  he  said,  "  is 
simply  a  series  of  well-lubricated  terms,  a  sentence 
so  oily  and  saponaceous  that  no  one  could  grasp 
it ":  from  this  characterization  originated  Wilber- 
force's  nickname  of  "  Soapy  Sam  "  (see  Wilber- 


FOBCEy  Samuel).  The  judgment  of  the  judicial 
conunittee,  as  a  matter  of  course,  became  a  part  of 
the  law  of  England  and  was  ultimately  acquiesced 
in.  With  the  judgment  in  the  Gorham  Case  (q.v.) 
it  has  established  the  right  of  an  English  clergy- 
man freely  to  express  the  opinions  he  honestly  holds. 
How  little  this  charge  of  heresy  affected  their 
ecclesiastical  preferment  is  shown  by  the  positions 
three  of  them  subsequently  held:  Temple  became 
bishop  of  Exeter  (1869),  of  London  1885,  and  then 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1896);  Pattison  rector 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  (1861),  and  Jowett, 
master  of  Balliol  (1870). 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  literature  educed  by  the  Buayg  and 
Reviews  is  enormous;  a  guide  to  it  may  be  found  in  S.  A. 
Allibone,  CriHeal  Dictionary  of  Bnglieh  LUerature,  iii. 
2771-72,  Philadelphia,  1801,  and  many  titles  are  col- 
lected in  the  Britieh  Mtueum  Caiaiogue  under  "  Essays 
and  Reviews."  Consult:  R.  B.  Kennard,  Eeeaye  and 
Revietoe  .*  their  Orioin,  Hiatory,  General  Character^  and 
Siffnificance^  PereecuHon,  Proaeculion;  the  Judoment  of 
the  Archee  Court,  Review  of  Judgment,  London,  1803 
("  an  exposition,  a  history,  and  a  defense ");  H.  B. 
Wilson,  Speedi  before  the  Judicial  CommUiee  of  ,  ,  . 
Privy  Council,  ib.  1863;  and  A.  P.  Stanley,  in  Bdinburoh 
Review,  April.  1861. 

ESSElfES,  esHstnz':  One  of  the  three  Jewish  sects 
of  the  time  of  Christ.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Philo  and  Josephus,  the  Essenes,  numbering  about 
4,000,  lived  in  the  time  of  Christ  in  Palestine,  partly 
in  their  own  colonies  by  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Engedi  (Pliny,  v.  17),  partly  in  cities 
(Josephus,  War,  II.  viii.  4).  Excluded  from  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem,  the  Essenes  formed  a  com- 
munity resembling  that  of  a  monastic  order,  en- 
trance into  which  involved  a  double  novitiate.  An 
applicant  spent  a  year  outside  of  the  community, 
during  which  its  mode  of  life  was  rec- 
The  No-  ommended  to  him.  He  was  provided 
Initiate,  with  a  spade  (sjrmbol  of  work),  an 
apron  (to  be  used  at  the  ablutions), 
and  a  white  dress  (the  robe  of  the  order).  During 
his  second  novitiate  of  two  years  the  candidate  was 
admitted  to  the  lustrations  but  not  to  the  meals. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  he  was  admitted  to  the 
order.  But  before  becoming  a  full  member  he  had 
to  bind  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  (the  last  permitted 
to  him,  since  the  Essenes  rejected  the  use  of  the 
oath  elsewhere),  in  which  he  promised  to  honor 
God,  to  exercise  justice,  to  injure  no  one  intention- 
ally, to  obey  the  superiors,  and  not  to  divulge  any 
of  the  secrets  of  the  order.  Children  were  also 
received  into  the  order  to  be  educated  for  the 
community.  The  superiors  of  the  order  had  an 
extended  jurisdiction;  without  their  conunand noth- 
ing could  be  done.  A  court  consisting  of  100  mem- 
bers judged  offenses  and  could  decree  exclusion 
from  the  order. 

The  members  had  everything  in  common,  and 
upon  entering  the  order  the  candidate  cast  all  his 
possessions  into  the  common  treasury.    The  prin- 
cipal but  not  the  only  industry  was 
The  Order,  agriculture.    The  mode  of    life    was 
Practise  and  very  simple.    Anointing  the  body  with 
Doctrines,  oil   was  considered   defilement.    Sla- 
very was  not  tolerated,   the  strictest 
truthfulness  was  enjoined.    Before  the  sun  arose 
the    members   never    discussed   secular   matters. 


Essenes 
Bather,  Book  of 
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According  to  Josephus  they  addressed  their  ''  an- 
cient prayers  to  the  sun,  as  if  entreating  him  to 
rise. "  After  prayers,  work  commenced,  followed  by 
a  meal  for  which  they  prepared  by  ablutions.  After 
the  meal  they  returned  to  work  and  at  evening 
reassembled  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  They 
observed  the  Sabbath  strictly,  rejected  bloody 
sacrifices,  but  sent  their  oblations  to  the  temple. 
Of  the  religious  tenets  and  teaching  of  the  Essenes 
little  is  known.  They  were  no  doubt  Jews.  The 
law  was  highly  esteemed,  and  was  expounded  on 
the  Sabbath  and  punctiliously  observed.  In  this 
respect  the  Essenes  resembled  the  Pharisees.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  they  occupied  themselves  only 
with  the  ethical  side  of  philosophy.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in  angels; 
not  to  divulge  the  names  of  the  angels  was  a  part 
of  the  oath  taken  by  novices. 

Essenism  was  an  enigmatic  phenomenon  con- 
cerning which  views  differ.  The  name  appears  in 
different  forms  (Essaioi  in  Philo,  Esaenoi  in  Jo- 
sephus, Esseni  in  Pliny),  and  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Greek  hoaios, 
"  pious  ";  others  from  the  Semitic  hasse^  plural  has- 
aifif  *'  pious,";  and  others  from  assay  a,  "physi- 
cians ";  Salmasius  (according  to  Josephus,  Ant, 
XIII.,  XV.  3)  derived  it  from  the  city  of  Essa,  a 
hypothesis  adopted  by  Hilgenfeld. 
Theories  As  difficult  as  the  explanation  of  the 
of  Its  name  is  the  question  of  the  origin  and 
Origin  and  nature  of  Essenism.  Some  consider 
Character,  it  a  purely  Jewish  development. 
Others  see  here  extra^ewish  influ- 
ences. Within  these  two  views  there  is  another 
difference  of  opinion  over  the  peculiarities  in  which 
Essenism  differs  from  Judaism  and  what  influences 
were  at  work  in  its  origin.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  relation  of  Essenism  to  Pharisaism.  SchUrer 
(English  ed.,  II.,  ii.  210)  thinks  that  "  E^ssenism  is 
.  .  .  merely  Pharisaism  in  the  superlative  degree." 
But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  peculiarities. 
Scholars  like  Ritschl  would  explain  all  peculiarities 
from  the  fact  that  the  Essenes  wished  to  be  a 
people  of  priests.  Others,  like  Bestmann  and 
Lucius,  think  that  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
the  exclusive  pious  separated  from  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  and  formed  a  community  of  their  own. 
For  a  time  Hilgenfeld  considered  the  Essenes 
Jewish  mystics,  then  again  he  spoke  of  Persian 
or  even  of  Buddhistic  influences,  but  in  his  later 
works  he  returned  to  his  earUer  position,  and  de- 
rived them  from  the  original  Rechabites  (q.v.). 
Whatever  foreign  influences  were  operative,  Bud- 
dhistic were  not  among  them,  though  Persian  may 
have  been.  The  philosopher  Zeller  has  endeavored 
to  prove  that  Essenism  has  its  parallels  in  Pythag- 
orism  (Geschichte  der  Philosophie  der  Griecherif  iii. 
277  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1881).  Whether  it  is  at  all 
necessary  to  assume  foreign  influences  depends 
upon  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  Josephus' 
notes  on  the  anthropology  of  the  Essenes  are 
correct.  Whereas  Essenism  as  far  as  its  tenets  and 
mode  of  life  go  may  be  explained  from  Judaism 
and  may  be  considered  an  effort  akin  to  that  of 
Pharisaism  completely  to  attain  by  isolation  purity 
of  life,  the  Essenic  doctrine  of  man  can  be  explained 


only  from  foreign,  most  probably  Pythagorean, 
influences.  But  then  it  can  be  assumed  that  other 
influences  also,  in  which  Essenism  differs  from 
ordinary  Judaism,  came  from  the  same  sources. 
Only  scanty  notices  survive  about  the  history  of 
Essenism.  The  first  Essene,  Judas,  mentioned  by 
name  lived  about  the  time  of  Antigonus  c.  110  b.c. 
(Josephus,  Ant,  XIII.,  ix.).  In  the  time  of  Christ 
the  sect  seems  to  have  been  strong,  but  every  sup- 
posed contact  of  Christ  with  it  belongs  to  the  realm 
of  imfoimded  hypotheses.  When  and  how  Esse- 
nism was  taken  up  by  Christianity  and  its  adherents 
were  received  into  the  Christian  Church  is  not 
known.  It  may  be  supposed  that  some  joined  the 
Church,  though  they  still  retained  some  distinctive 
peculiarities.  This  is  probably  the  kernel  of  what 
Epiphanius  teUs  of  the  Essenes  and  Sampsseans. 
In  the  system  of  the  Gementines  Essenic  elements 
are  probably  contained. 

(G.  UHLHORNt.) 
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ESTHER,  BOOK  OF. 

The  Name  (S  1). 

The  Story  (S  2). 

Character  and  Date  (§  3). 

Historicity  ($  4). 

The  Festival,  Its  Name  and  Origin  (§  5). 

Ethics  of  the  Book  (§  6). 

Its  Canonidty  (S  7). 

The  Book  of  E^sther  takes  its  name  from  that  of 
the  heroine,  which  is  usually  derived  from  the 
Persian  aiiareh  ("8tar")i  but  is  prob- 
I.  The      ably    the   same    as   the    Babylonian 
Name.      Ishtar.    This    identification    is    sup- 
ported by  the  evident  derivation  of 
the  name  of  her  protector  Mordecai  (Heb.  Morde- 
khay,  Septuagint  MardochaioSf  "  one  who  belongs 
to    the    god    Marduk "),    Though   this   name   is 
rather  strange  for  a  Jew  so  true  to  his  faith,  anal- 
ogies are  not  lacking  (cf.   A.  H.  Sayce,  '  Higher 
Criticism'  and  the  MonumentSt  p.  470,London,  1894), 
The  scene  of  action  is  the  Persian  court  in  Shu- 
shan  in  the  time  of  Ahasuerus,  i.e.,  Xerxes.    The 
narrative    teUs    how    the    beautiful 
2.  The       Jewess    Hadassah,    "  Myrtle,"    came 
Story.       to  the  court  and  under  the  name  of 
Esther  was  made  the  consort  of  the 
king.     In  this  position  she  was  able  to  save  her 
people  from  threatened  destruction.     A  favorite 
of  the  king,  Haman,  having  had  a  dispute  with  her 
cousin  Mordecai  because  the  latter  would  not  bow 
down  to  him,  induced  the  capricious  king  to  fix  a 
day  by  lot    (Persian  pUrf)  on   which  the   Jews 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  to  be  exterminated. 
Esther  induced  the  king  to  favor  her  people,  Haman 
was  executed,  and  Mordecai  took  his  place  in  the 
government.     A  new  edict  of  the  king  permitted 
the  Jews  to  resist  the  attack,  and  thus  the  feared 
thirteenth  of  Adar  became  a  day  of  victory  and 
the  fourteenth,  in  Shushan  the  fifteenth,  a  festive 
day.    The  festival  was  called  purim  from  the  lots. 
The  institution  of  the  celebration  is  traced  to 
Mordecai  and  Esther. 

The  narrative  is  harmonious  and  written  with 
dramatic    skiU.     Chap.    ix.    20-28    records    that 
Mordecai  reported  the  events  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Jews  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
with  the  request  that  they  celebrate 
3.  Charac-  in    future    fourteenth    and    fifteenth 
ter  and      Adar  as  festal  days,  giving  presents 
Date.       to  one  another  and  alms  to  the  poor. 
In    this    institution    of    the    Purim- 
festival  its  name  is  explained  from  the  lots  cast  at 
the  beginning  of  the  narrative  (iv.  7).    This  section 
is  a  recapitulation  of  the  preceding  narrative,  forming 
a  fitting  end  of  the  roll  appointed  to  be  read  on  the 
Purim-festival.     Verses  29-32  are  no  doubt  dupli- 
cates and  were  inserted  later  than  v.  20-28.    The 
writer  drew  from  oral  and  probably  also  from 
written  sources  some  time  after  the  events,  because 
Ahasuerus  and  Mordecai  belonged  to  the  past  (cf. 
i.  1-2,    X.  1  sqq.).    These  passages  refute  the  as- 
simiption  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Ibn  Ezra, 
wrongly  construing  ix.  20,  32,  that  the  book  was 
written  by  Mordecai;   and  the  authorship  is  unde- 
termined.   The  time  of  composition  can  be  fixed 
only  approximately.     Although  the  time  of  Arta- 
zerxes  I.  has  been  suggested,  matter  and  linguistic 


character  indicate  the  latest  Persian  or  the  Greek 
period.  The  language  is  permeated  by  Aramaisms 
and  Persisms,  and  is  otherwise  in  a  state  of  decay. 
The  book  must  belong  to  the  most  recent  part  of 
the  canon.  That  the  author  wrote  in  Persian  has 
no  warrant. 

The  historicity  of  the  narrative  has  been  stoutly 
questioned.  It  has  been  held  that  the  book  con- 
tains a  number  of  anachronisms  and 
4.  Histo-  misstatements  of  Persian  customs. 
ricity.  Ahasuerus  has  been  identified  with 
Xerxes;  and  from  what  is  otherwise 
known  of  the  voluptuous  habits  and  capricious 
whims,  of  the  sudden  alternations  between  favor 
and  disfavor,  and  the  passionate  cruelty  and  the 
adventurous  pride  of  this  despot,  the  identification 
is  justifiable.  Ortain  other  facts,  like  the  Greek 
campaigns,  tally  well  with  the  narrative  in  Esther. 
On  the  other  hand  the  account  of  Xerxes'  marriage 
after  the  Greek  campaign,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus 
(ix.  108  sqq.),  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  story  of 
this  book.  Esther  can  not  be  identified  with 
Amestris,  whose  lofty  position  makes  impossible 
the  no  less  distinguished  dignity  enjoyed  by  Esther 
according  to  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  historic- 
ity of  the  narrative  is  also  opposed  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  law  according  to  which  the  king  of  the 
Persians  in  his  selection  of  a  wife  was  restricted 
to  the  (seven)  noblest  families  of  the  Persians 
(cf.  Herodotus,  iii.  84).  The  question  then  remains, 
how  far  Herodotus  is  reliable.  These  narratives 
were  certainly  orally  transmitted  with  delight, 
and  moreover  passed  through  a  noteworthy  literary 
redaction.  In  this  way  inaccuracies  and  exaggera- 
tions might  easily  creep  in.  Thus  according  to  ii. 
6-7  Esther  and  Mordecai  had  been  deported  with 
Jehoiachin,  whereas  from  their  age  they  must  have 
been  [remote]  descendants  of  the  prisoners  of  his 
time;  the  statements  in  iii.  15,  viii.  15  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  inhabitants  of  Shushan  for  the  Jews 
are  too  strong  to  be  true.  But  the  substance  of 
the  history  neither  stands  nor  falls  with  these 
details.  The  main  support  of  the  narrative  con- 
sists obviously  of  the  Purim-feast  itself.  Outside 
of  the  Book  of  Esther,  the  feast  is  first  mentioned 
II  Mace.  XV.  36  as  '*  The  Day  of  Mordecai."  On 
its  origin  and  celebration  cf.  also  Josephus,  ArU. 
XI.,  vi.  13.  The  book  is  considered  pure  fiction 
by  such  modem  scholars  as  Zunz  {ZDMG,  xxvii. 
684  sqq.)  and  E.  Reuss  (Geschichte  des  Alien  Tester- 
Tnents,   pp.  681  sqq.  Brunswick,  1892-94). 

Since  the  word  pur  ("  lot  "?),  the  Persian  origin 
of  which  has  not  been  proved,  points  to  a  foreign 
origin,  some  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  Purim- 
festival  as  well  as  the  entire  narrative  to  foreign 
sources:     Hitzig    recalled    the    Neo- Arabic    phur, 
"  New-year "  and   the    Persian    intercalary  days 
Purdegh&n  ;  he  thought  that  the  basis  was  in  some 
event    which    happened    about  New- 
5.  The  Fes-  year,  not  in  the  time  of  the  Achse- 
tival,  Its    menidse  but  under  the  rule  of  the  Par- 
Name  and   thian  Arsacidse,  from  which  language 
Origin,      pur,    "  lot,"     may     come.     Lagarde 
thought  that  the  Purim-feast    is   the 
Persian  festival  in  honor  of  the  dead,  Fartvardigan, 
which  was  celebrated  with  joy,  the  Greek  name  of 
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which,  phaurdigan  (used  by  Menander),  coincides 
partly  with  the  Hebrew,  the  original  of  which  was 
purdaia  instead  of  purim,  appearing  as  a  variant  in 
the  Septuagint  phourdia.    Since  this  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, the  reference  to  a  Babylonian  myth  and  festi- 
val has  found  more  favor.    Zimmem  would  trace 
a  connection  of  the  Purim-festival  with  the  Baby- 
lonian   New-year's    festival    called    Zagmuku   or 
Akttu,  and  identified  pur  with  the  Assyrian  pu^ru, 
"  totality,"     "  assembly  ";    the  meaning    "  lots  " 
might  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  at   the 
assembly  of  the  gods  at  that  festival  the  destinies 
(lots)  for  the  coming  year  were   appointed.    As 
that  festival  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Marduk, 
the  name  Mordecai  indicated  that    the  Hebrew 
matter   was   derived    from    Babylonian     sources. 
This  Jensen  endeavored  to  prove  more  decisively 
by  the  equations:   Haman^Humba,  Humban,  the 
head  of  the  Elamitic  pantheon;    Esther -^  Ishtar; 
the  wife  of  Haman  Zaras »  Kirisa,  wife  of  Humba; 
Vashti »  Blashti,  a  Babylonian  goddess.    The  Baby- 
lonian New-year  myth,  with  which  was  blended 
the  memory  of  the  overthrow  of  Elamitic  over- 
lordship,  was  then  changed  into  a  legend  of  the 
subduing  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews.    Finally, 
B.  Meissner  thought  of  the  Sak&en-festival  which 
Berosus  records,  during  which  a  slave,  dressed  in  a 
royal  dress,   for  five  days  enjoyed  high  honors, 
which  suggests  Esther  vi.   7  sqq.    This  festival 
was  originally  identical  with  the  Babylonian  New- 
year's   festival  and  was  blended  by  the  Persians 
with  that  used  among  them  (cf .  the  five  Farwardigan 
days).    On  this  occasion  Ishtar    (Esther)    came 
prominently  before  Marduk   (Mordecai).    But  in 
none  of  these  hypotheses  do  the  date  and  duration 
agree  with  those  of  the  Jewish  festival.     Neither 
the  Persian  nor  the  Babylonian  New-year  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  Adar.    The  word  pur  still 
remains  unexplained,  and  the  identification  with 
the  Assyrian  pufyru  is  doubtful.     It  is  possible  that 
the  Jews  may  have  combined  with  a  foreign  festival 
the  recollection  of  a  national  event;. but  the  change 
of  a  myth  into  a  history  so  full  of  vigor  is  not  credible. 
All  their  postexilic  festivals  are  based  upon  his- 
torical   events.    On    this    account    scholars    like 
Ewald   and   Winer  admit    a  historical   kernel  of 
the  Esther-narrative,  and  are  followed  by  Bertheau- 
Ryssel,  Riehm,  Oettli,  and  Driver. 

The   ethical   character  of   the   book   was  also 

attacked,  earlier  even  than  its  credibility.    Greatly 

as  it  was  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  whose  national 

consciousness  was  flattered  by  the  contents,  the 

Christians  became  here  more  aware  than  in  any  other 

canonical  book  of  the  contrast  of  Christianity  and 

particularistic    Judaism.    Luther   with   his   usual 

freedom  expressed  a  very  adverse  opinion,  Semler's 

judgment  was  no  less  decisive,  while  De  Wette, 

Bleek,  and  Z\mz  call  attention  to  the 

6.  Ethics   spirit  of  pride  and  vengeance,  and  to 

of  the      the  lack  of  piety  in  the  book.    But 

Book.      these    reproaches  involve    an    unjust 

estimate  of  the  facts.    The  Jews  of 

the  book  can  not  be  charged  with  irreligiousness 

and    impiety.    Without    the    consciousness    that 

God  alone  could  save  them  and  their  people  from 

danger,  the  fast  by  which  Esther  and  the  others 


prepared  themselves  for  their  heroic  deed  had 
no  meaning;  without  unlimited  trust  in  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  Lord,  the  heroic  words  of  Mordecai, 
iv.  13-14,  are  inexplicable.  The  fact  that  the  use 
of  specifically  reUgious  language  and  reference  to 
religious  institutions  is  scanty  is  not  a  fault  in  a 
book  read  at  a  joyous  feast,  especially  when  those 
institutions  were  not  important  for  the  festival 
itself  (cf .  Riehm,  TSK,  1862,  pp.  407  sqq.).  The  book 
is  a  product  of  the  time  when  ancient  Israel  was 
about  to  pass  into  narrow  external  Judaism,  in- 
tent more  upon  its  self-preservation  than  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny.  The  character  of  the 
events  is  purely  national  and  recalls  that  of  the 
Maccabean  period,  consequently  the  Purim-festival 
can  not  be  equated  with  the  great  festivals  of 
Israel,  which  are  more  comprehensive. 

The  canonicity  of  the  book  was  challenged  by  the 
Jews,  and  the  observance  of  the  feast  was  objected 
to  by  eighty-five  elders,  as  recorded  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Talmud.     Among  Christians  the 
7.  Its  Can-    opposition  was  more  lasting.     In  the 

onicity.      Greek  Church  during  the  first  four 

centuries   it   was   coimted   by   some 

(e.g.,  by  Athanasius)  among  the  deuterocanonical 

(Apocryphal)  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the 

Latin  Church  gave  it  canonical  authority.    The 

Septuagint  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  historical 

books,  enlarged  by  many  additions  (see  Apocrtpha, 

A,  IV,  2).    Jerome  placed  these  additions  at  the 

end  of  his  translation,  as  ''  Additions  to  Esther  " 

among  the  Apocrypha.  C.  von  Orelli. 

BiBLioaRA,pRT:  The  best  oommentaries  axe  thoee  by  A.  W. 
Streane.  io  Catnbndoe  Bible,  Cambridge.  1907;  C.  F.  Keil, 
Leipaic,  1870;  G.  Rawlinaoo,  London,  1873;  F.  W. 
Sohults,  Leipflio,  1876;  L.  BL  de  Saoy,  Paris,  1882;  E. 
Bertheau,  Leipsie.  1887;  8.  OettU.  Ndrdlingen.  1889; 
A.  SohoU,Wa»burK.  1890;  L.  B.  Paton,  New  York.  1908. 
The  works  on  O.  T.  Introduction  are  to  be  consulted. 
There  are  able  discussions  in:  DB,  i.  772-776;  SB,  ii. 
1400-07;  JB,  v.  232-241.  Special  subjects  or  phases 
are  treated  in:  P.  de  Lagarde,  AbfumdUungen  dsr  .  .  . 
OudUehaft  der  Wiaaenachaften,  Gdttingen.  1866;  J.  S. 
Bloch,  HdleniatiMche  Bettandtnle  im  hibliachen  SdurifUum, 
Breslau,  1877;  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Introduction  to  ,  .  .  BBfher, 
London,  1885;  B.  Jacob,  in  ZATW,  x  (1890).  241  sqq.; 
T.  K.  Gheyne,  Foundert  of  O.  T.  CriticUm,  pp.  359  sqq., 
London.  1893;  G.  H.  Toy.  in  New  World,  vi  (1897),  130- 
146;  8.  Jampel,  Dae  Buck  Eether  auf  aeine  Oeechichtlid^ 
keii,  Frankfort.  1907. 

On  the  Puritn  festival  consult:  P.  de  Lagarde,  Purim, 
ein  Beitrag  tur  OeechidUe  der  Relioion,  Gdttingen.  1887; 
H.  Zimmem.  in  ZATW,  xi  (1891),  157  sqq.;  H.  Gunkel. 
Sdidpfuno  und  Chao»,  GOttingen.  1895;  P.  Jensen,  in 
ZA,  X  (1895).  339-340:  B.  Meissner,  in  ZDMO,  1  (1896), 
296  sqq.;  Nowack,  Ar6kBu>logie,  ii.  194  sqq. 

ESTHONIANS,  CONVERSION  OF  THE.  See  Al- 
bert OF  Riga. 

ETHELBERT  (iBTHELBERHT):  King  of  Kent, 
659  or  660-616.  See  Augustine,  Saint,  op  Can- 
terbury. 

ETHELDREDA  (iBTHELTHRYTH,  AUDREY), 
SAINT:  Abbess  of  Ely;  b.  at  Exning  (16  m. 
w.  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds),  Suffolk,  630  (?), 
daughter  of  Anna,  king  of  East  Anglia;  d.  at 
Ely  June  23,  679.  Her  father,  disregarding  her 
wish  to  lead  the  life  of  a  nun,  married  her  in 
652  to  Tondbert,  chieftain  of  a  tribe  living  among 
the  fens  of  southern  Cambridgeshire,  and  she 
received  the  Me  of  Ely  as  marriage  portion  from 
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her   husband.     After  Tondbert's  death    (655)  she 

lived  in  seclusion  at  Ely  till  660,  when  for  political 

reasons  she  consented  to  a  marriage  with  Egfrid, 

eldest    son    of    Oswy    of    Northumbria,    at    that 

time  a  boy  of  about   fourteen.    Bede  says   that 

although  twice  married  "  she  preserved  the  glory 

of  perfect  virginity."    When  Egfrid  came  to  the 

throne  (671),  he  sought  the  aid  of  Wilfrid  of  York 

(q.v.)  to  induce  her  to  take  her  proper  place  as 

queen,  but  Wilfrid  chose  to  treat  the  king's  wish 

as  impious  and  a  serious  quarrel  resulted.     About 

672  Etheldreda  received    the  veil    from  Wilfrid's 

hands  at  the  monastery  of  her  aunt,  Ebba,  at 

Coldingham.    Her  husband  gave  his  consent,  but 

after  a  year,  fearing  that  she  was  not  secure  from 

him,  Etheldreda  fled  to  Ely.    There,  helped  by  her 

old  friend  Wilfrid,  she  founded  a  double  monastery 

and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  strictest 

asceticism.     From  her  name,  popularly  corrupted 

into  St.  Audrey,  comes  the  word  "  tawdry,"  used 

to  characterize  wares  like  those  sold  at  St.  Audrey's 

fair. 

Bibuoora,pht:  Bede,  Hiat.  ecd.  iv.  19, 20;  W.  Bright, 
Lecturer  on  Early  EngliMh  Chiardi  Hiatory,  pp.  286-289, 
Ozfoid,  1897;  DNB,  xviii.  19-21. 

ETHERIDGE,  JOHN  WESLEY:  English  Meth- 
odist; b.  on  a  farm,  four  miles  from  Newport,  Isle 
of  Wight,  Feb.  24,  1804;  d.  at  Camborne  (50  m. 
W.8.W.  of  Plymouth),  Cornwall,  May  24,  1866.  He 
was  self-educated,  began  to  preach  in  1826,  and 
continued  nearly  all  his  life  a  circuit  preacher. 
Nevertheless  his  scholarship  and  learning  won  him 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Heidelberg  in  1847,  and 
he  found  time  to  write  books  of  value,  the  chief 
being:  Harce  AramaiccBf  notes  on  the  Aramaic  dia- 
lects and  the  Aramaic  versions  of  Scripture  with 
translations  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  Peshitto  (London, 
1843);  The  Syrian  Churches,  their  Early  History, 
Liturgies,  and  Literature  (1846);  The  Apostolical 
Acts  and  Epistles,  from  the  Peshitto,  etc,  (1849); 
Jerusalem  and  Tiberias  ...  a  Survey  of  the  Retig- 
ious  and  Scholastic  Learning  of  the  Jews  (1856); 
The  Targums  of  Onkdos  and  Jonathan  hen  Uzziel, 
etc,  (2  vols.,  1862-65).  He  wrote  also  biographies 
of  Adam  Clarke  and  Thomas  Ck)ke. 

Bkbuoorapht:  T.  Smith,  Memoir  of  John  Wetley  B^eridge, 
London,  1871;  DNB,  xviii.  46. 

ETHICAL  CULTURE.  SOCIETIES  FOR. 

Origin  and  Spread  of  Movement  (f  1). 
Amtfican  Societies  ($2). 
Foreign  Societies  (S  3). 
Aims  (S  4). 

The  ethical  movement  had  its  beginningB  with 
the  establishment  in  1876  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  Ethical  (Culture.    The  founder  was 
I.    Origin  Felix  Adler,  who  was  at  the  time  a 
and  Spread  lecturer  at  Cornell   University.    Un- 
of  Move-   able  to  identify  himself  with  orthodox 
ment       Judaism,  he  felt  the  need  of  a  move- 
ment which  should  gather  together  the 
increasing  number  of  the  unchurched  of  all  creeds 
and  denominations  and  imite  them  on  the  basis  of 
ethical  endeavor.    The  key-notes  of  his  inaugural 
address  were  the  appeal  to  those  present  to  unfurl 
a  new  flag  of  peace  and  conciliation  over  the  bloody 


battle-grounds  where   religions  had  fought  in  the 
past;    the  urgent  need  of  a  stronger  morality  to 
grapple  with  moral  perils  of  the  hour,  and  the  duty 
of  caring  for  the  weak  and  oppressed  and  for  the 
moral  education  of  the  young.    The  motto  of  the 
new  movement  was  "  deed  rather  than  creed,"  and 
it  at  once  undertook  practical  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic work,  such  as  district  nursing,  aid    to 
crippled  children,  tenement-house  reform,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  kindergarten,  etc.    These  ini- 
tial undertakings  have  expanded  and  multiplied, 
although,  in  accordance  with  its  general  pioneering 
policy,  the  society  has  dropped  such  work  as  new 
public  bodies  have  been  established  to  promote. 
Its  educational  work  has  been  its  first  care.     The 
free    kindergarten    has  gradually  expanded  until 
the  large  school  on  Central  Park  West  includes 
elementary,   secondary,   and  normal  training  de- 
partments.   During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  life, 
the  movement  spread  by  attracting  to  it  four  men, 
who,   after  serving  their  apprenticeship  in  New 
York,  went  forth  to  establish  other  societies.    Wil- 
liam M.  Salter  established  a  society  in  Chicago  in 
1882,  S.  Bxxma  Weston  one  in  Philadelphia  in  1885, 
Walter  L.  Sheldon  a  third  in  St.  Louis  in  1886, 
while  Stanton  Coit,  after  having  founded  the  Neigh- 
borhood Guild  in  New  York  (the  first  social  settle- 
ment in  this  country),  went  to  England  and  became 
the  successor  of  Moncure  D.  Conway  of  South  Place 
Chapel,    London,   and   afterward   the   founder   of 
several  ethical  societies  in  England  and  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  ethical  movement  there.    Con- 
temporaneously with  the  establishment  of  the  first 
ethical  society  by  Stanton  Coit,  there  was  estab- 
Ushed  in  England  a  London  Ethical  Society,  among 
whose  members  were  Bernard  Bosanquet,  Profes- 
sors J.  H.  Muirhead,  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  G.  F.  Stout, 
Mrs.  Sophie  Bryant,  and  ^mong  other  lecturers. 
Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Leslie  Stephen,  John  Seeley, 
and  Edward  Caird.     Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt  is 
associate  lecturer  of  the  Chicago  Ethical  Society, 
which  also  includes  on  its  staff  of  lecturers  Prof. 
Charles  Zueblin  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House.     In  addition  to 
the  four  American  societies  named,  there  is  a  society 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  branches  of  the  New  York 
society  in  the  Bronx,   Harlem,  and  Washington 
Heights.    The   number   of   the   actually  enrolled 
adherents  is  2,057,  to  which  the  New  York  society 
contributes  over  1,100.    Various  scattered  adher- 
ents are  attached  to  the  movement  as  non-resident 
members  of  the  New  York  society. 

The  New  York  society  which  natmrally  tends  to 
become  a  type  and  model,  is  governed  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  of  trustees  numbering 
2.  American  thirty  and  an  advisory  council  of  fifty. 

Societies.  In  addition  to  its  leader,  Felix  Adler, 
it  has  seven  associate  leaders,  viz., 
John  Lovejoy  Elliott,  Percival  Chubb,  Leslie  Willis 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  David  Saville 
Muzzey,  and  Henry  Moskowitz,  and  as  especial 
assistant  Alfred  W.  Martin.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant organizations  are:  the  Sunday  School,  of 
which  John  L.  Elliott  is  the  superintendent,  and  a 
system  of  supplementary  ethical  classes  for  young 
men,  young  women,  and  adults;  the  Women's  Con- 
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ference,  numbering  about  300,  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  philanthropies  of  the  society, 
including  the  District  Nursing  Section,  the  Sewing 
Society,  the  Visiting  Guild  for  Crippled  Children, 
the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Child  Nature,  the  Young 
Women's  Union,  and  the  Women's  Evening  Club; 
and,  finally,  there  is  a  Young  Men's  Union  of  over 
200  members  which  owns  and  manages  a  country 
home  where  fresh-air  work  is  conducted,  and  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  DouTi-Town  Ethical  Society 
and  the  Hudson  Guild.  Of  these  two  settlements, 
or  neighborhood  houses,  on  the  lower  East  Side,  and 
in  the  Chelsea  district  on  the  West  Side,  the  first 
has  oi^anized  well-graded  classes  for  the  ethical 
education  of  the  immigrant  population;  the  other 
is  working  for  the  democratic  organization  of  the 
neighborhood  for  purposes  of  self-help  and  self- 
culture.  Finally,  the  classes  for  adult  instruction 
aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  adolescents,  young  married 
people,  parents,  and  teachers.  Normal  instruction 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  ethics  is  also  a  distinctive 
feature  of  this  work. 

The  American  societies  are  imited  in  an  American 
Ethical  Union,  which  holds  annual  conferences. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1907  eleven  such  conventions  had 
been  held.  The  Union  is  responsible  for  a  Sunmier 
School  of  Ethics,  along  the  lines  of  that  conducted 
for  some  years  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  It  is  also  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Moral  Instruction  League. 

In  1892,  the  first  German  Society  for  Ethical 

Culture  was  founded  in  Berlin,  the  chief  leaders 

being  Prof.  F.  von  Gizycki  and  Prof. 

3.  Foreign  Wilhelm     F5rster.      Branches     were 

Societies,  later  formed  in  other  German  cities, 
including  Munich,  Dresden,  Danzig, 
Freiburg,  and  in  1904  the  Vienna  Ethical  Society 
was  formed.  The  movement  also  took  root  in 
Switzerland,  societies  being  formed  in  Lausanne  un- 
der Prof.  Auguste  Forel  and  otliers  and  in  Zurich 
under  Prof.  Frederick  W.  Fdrster.  In  France  the 
movement  took  somewhat  different  form.  In  1891 
the  Union  pour  L' Action  Morale  was  started;  later 
it  became  the  Union  pour  la  V6rit^.  Foremost 
among  those  who  have  been  active  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  movement  is  Paul  Desjardins. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Levi-Morenos  the 
Circolo  per  la  Cultura  Ethico  Sociale  was  estab- 
lished in  Venice  in  1893,  and  societies  later  sprung 
up  elsewhere;  but  they  have  met  such  severe  church 
opposition  that  the  movement  remains  in  abey- 
ance. Societies  have  also  been  started  in  Lahore, 
India;  Tokyo,  Japan;  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and 
Johannesburg,  Transvaal.  It  is  in  England  that 
ethical  societies  have  multiplied  most  rapidly. 
Twenty-eight  societies  are  included  in  the  Union  of 
Ethical  Societies,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
19  Buckingham  Street,  Strand.  London.  Among 
these  are  many  labor  churches,  which  have  a  some- 
what distinctive  character.  The  Union  has  con- 
ducted a  School  of  Ethics  and  a  Central  Ethical 
Library.    It  waa  instrumental  in  starting  the  Moral 


Instruction  League,  whose  aim  is  to  introduce 
systematic  non-theological  moral  instruction  into 
all  schools.  Among  the  affiliated  societies  which 
maintain  an  independent  position  are  the  Ethical 
Religion  Society,  conducted  by  Washington  Sulli- 
van at  Steinway  Hall,  London,  and  the  Leicester 
Secular  Society,  of  which  F.  J.  Gould  is  the  leader. 
In  1896  the  first  international  congress  was  held  at 
Zurich,  when  the  International  Ethical  Union  was 
foimded.  At  the  third  congress  held  in  Eisenach  in 
1906,  the  headquarters  of  the  movement  were 
transferred  to  Berlin,  under  the  secretaiyship  of 
Gustav  Spiller. 

The  aims  of  the  Societies  for  Ethical  Culture  are 
variously  expressed,  but  the  one  thought  that  is 

common  to  them  all  is  "  the  primacy 
4.  Aims,     and    independence    of    ethics."    The 

Basis  of  Union  of  the  New  York 
society  reads  that  the  object  of  the  society  is  that 
of  "  increasing  among  men  the  knowledge,  the  love, 
and  the  practise  of  the  right ";  the  means  to  this 
end  being  public  meetings,  the  maintenance  of  a 
public  platform  for  the  enforcement  of  recognized 
standards  of  right,  the  development  of  newer  and 
higher  conceptions  of  duty  in  the  quickem'ng  of  the 
moral  life;  systematic  moral  instruction  of  the 
young;  the  promotion  of  continued  self -education 
among  adults;  general  educational  reform,  with 
stress  on  the  formation  of  character;  the  earnest 
encouragement  of  all  practical  efforts  tending  to 
elevate  social  conditions.  It  is  added  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  end  is  implied  as  a  truth; 
and  that,  interpreting  the  word  "  religion  "  to  mean 
fervent  devotion  to  the  highest  moral  ends,  the 
society  is  distinctly  a  religious  body;  while  toward 
religion  as  a  confession  of  faith  in  things  super- 
human, its  attitude  is  neutral,  neither  acceptance 
nor  denial  of  any  theological  doctrine  disqualifying 
for  membership.  The  most  inclusive  statement 
expressive  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  movement 
is  that  of  the  International  Union  which  reads: 
"  The  general  aim  of  the  Union  is  to  assert  the  su- 
preme importance  of  the  ethical  factor  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  personal,  social,  national,  and  inter- 
national, apait  from  all  theological  and  meta- 
physical considerations."  Percival  Chubb. 

Bibliographt:  The  leading  periodicals  are:  For  America: 
The  International  Journal  of  Ethics  (a  quarterly);  and 
Ethical  Addreaaes  and  Ethical  Record  (a  monthly).  For 
England:  The  Ethical  World  (a  bimonthly),  Moral  In- 
atruction  Bulletin  (a  monthly).  For  Germany:  Ethische 
KuUur  (a  bimonthly).  For  France:  Librea  Eniretiena. 
For  Austria:  MitteUungen  der  OaterreicJiiachen  Ethiachen 
Oeaellachaft.  For  Switserland:  Ethiache  Anachau.  The 
literature  of  the  movement  consists  principally  of  the  fol- 
lowing works  by  the  leaders:  F.  Adler,  Creed  and  Deed, 
New  York,  1878;  idem.  Moral  Inatnustion  of  Children,  ib. 
1902;  idem,  Eaaentiala  of  SpiritualUy.  ib.  1905;  idem. 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  ib.  1905;  idem.  The  Religion  of 
Duty,  ib.  1905:  W.  M.  Salter,  Ethical  Religion,  Boston. 
1889;  W.  L.  Sheldon,  An  Ethical  Movement,  New  York, 
1896;  idem,  An  Ethical  Sunday  School,  ib.  1900;  S.  Coit, 
Neighborhood  GuUda,  ib.  1892;  idem.  The  Meaaage  of  Man, 
Boston,  1906;  W.  R.  W.  Sullivan.  Morality  aa  a  Religion, 
New  York.  1899;  D.  S.  MuBaey,  SpirUual  Heroea,  ib.  1902. 
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1.  Nanie,  Concept,  Encydopedie  Po- 

sition, and  Method. 

Name  (§  1). 

Relation  to  Religion  (§  2). 

Dogmatics  and  Ethics  ($  3). 

Relation  of  Theological  to  Philo- 
sophical Ethics  (S  4). 

Sources  of  Ethics  (§  6). 

Ethics  is  that  branch  of  philosophy  which  treats 
of  the  theory  and  nature  of  moral  obligation,  and 
which  determines  the  rules  of  right  conduct,  setting 
forth  the  moral  relation  of  man  to  self  and  others, 
and  aiming  to  give  a  philosophical  and  practical 
basis  of  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong. 

I.  Name,   Concept,   Encyclopedic    Position,   and 

Method:    The  term  "ethics"  is  derived  from  the 

Greek  Sthoa   (Sanskrit  svadhA^  "  self- 

I.  Name,  determination  '')i  which  connotes  in- 
dividual peculiarity  as  well  as  the 
individual  customs  of  a  person  or  a  community. 
Originally  ithoSf  as  the  Ionic  form  of  ethos,  shared 
this  meaning  with  the  latter,  but  gradually  a  dis- 
tinction was  evolved  between  the  two  forms, 
etfioa  denoting  rather  external  habits,  ethos  spiri- 
tual attitude,  or  character.  According  to  Sextus 
Empiricus  ("  Against  the  Dogmaticians,''  i.  16) 
the  word  "  ethics  "  was  first  used  by  Xenocrates, 
though  Aristotle  was  the  pioneer  in  giving  the  term 
a  rigid  connotation.  Thenceforth  the  word  was 
frequently  used  in  Greek  philosophy,  especially  by 
the  Stoics.  Later  it  occurs  in  the  works  of  Me- 
lanchthon  and  his  pupils,  and  then  in  Spinoza; 
while  in  recent  times  the  term  has  been  SLffected 
especially  by  Evangelical  theologians  of  the  specu- 
lative type.  The  term  "  morals  "  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  moSf  which,  related  to  moduSf  denotes 
order,  both  in  the  sense  of  *'  command  "  and  of 
"  habit."  Accordingly  Cicero  used  the  adjective 
moralis  to  translate  the  Greek  ethikos,  and  Chris- 
tian theological  terminology  adopted  the  phrase 
disciplina  (or  theologia)  moralis  in  the  sense  de- 
fined by  Cicero  and  Seneca.  In  Roman  Catholic 
theology  the  term  "  morals  "  remained  by  far  the 
more  customary,  but  even  in  the  older  Protestant 
philosophy  and  theology  it  shared  its  honors  with 
the  name  "  ethics."  "  Morals "  was  also  a  fa- 
vorite term  with  the  rationalists  and  the  followers 
of  Kant,  although  it  is  also  employed  by  theolo- 
gians of  altogether  different  schools.  See  MoRALirY 
AND  Moral  Law. 

The  right  to  existence  of  a  special  Christian  or 

theological  ethics  is  justified  only  on  the  basis  of  a 

recognition  of  the  essential  connection 

2.  Relation   between  religion  and  morality.  Denial 
to  Religion,   of  such  a  view  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
treme modem  ethical  empiricism,  the 

principles  of  which  the  societies  for  ethical  cul- 
ture, foimded  on  the  basis  of  non-religious  morality, 
seek  to  carry  out  (see  Ethical  Culture,  Socie- 
TiEB  for).  However,  a  certain  independence  must 
be  granted  to  morality  in  its  relations  to  religion; 
for  moral  consciousness  is  wrongly  considered  de- 
pendent on  religion  when  all  moral  good  is  regarded 
as  good  solely  because  God  commands  it.  It 
should  rather  be  said  that  God  can  command  only 
what  is  intrinaically  good,  and  what  has  its  basis 
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in  his  own  ethical  being.  In  like  manner,  a  certain 
degree  of  independence  of  religion  must  be  allowed 
the  moral  life,  since  morality  draws  its  material 
in  great  part  from  the  manifold  relations  of  human 
life,  which  result  from  the  natural,  moral,  and 
spiritual  nature  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  from 
his  relations  to  his  fellow  men  and  to  nature. 
Nevertheless,  theoretical  and  practical  attempts 
to  establish  a  non-religious  morality  must  be  re- 
jected. Here  the  source  of  the  moral  law  is  sought 
in  external  experience,  with  the  result  that  pleasure 
is  necessarily  made  tlie  sole  motive  of  conduct. 
But,  since  each  individual  must  decide  for  himself 
the  measure  of  his  pleasure  or  pain,  all  objective 
ethical  norms  vanish  and  the  moral  law  loses  its 
essential  characteristic  of  unconditional  validity. 
In  opposition  to  Kant's  exaggerated  principle  of 
the  independence  of  the  moral  law,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  unconditioned  basis  of  this  moral  law 
can  be  found  only  in  an  unconditioned  moral  will 
and  a  divine  personality.  The  unconditional  char- 
acter of  moral  demands  presupposes,  however, 
that  the  end  of  moral  activity  is  unconditioned 
and  infinite,  while  only  conditioned  finite  ends  can 
proceed  from  the  natural  relations  of  human  life. 
Consequently,  if  these  ends  are  to  be  moral,  they 
must  be  subordinate  to  an  unconditioned  end, 
which  can  be  attained  only  when  man  rises  in 
religion  above  the  finite  to  the  supermundane. 
It  likewise  follows  that  only  religion  gives  the 
necessary  power  in  fullest  measure  for  moral  ac- 
tivity, since  to  call  forth  this  power  there  must 
be  a  collaboration  of  the  two  factors  which  relig- 
ion alone  renders  absolutely  sure,  the  consciousness 
of  unconditioned  moral  obligation,  and  that  relation 
to  the  imconditioned  supreme  moral  end  which 
transforms  duty  into  personal  inclination.  More- 
over, the  desire  for  moral  activity  can  exist  only 
if  there  is  a  belief  in  the  divine  government  of  the 
world  which  establishes  and  maintains  a  harmony 
between  the  natural  conditions  of  human  life  and 
the  supreme  moral  end.  These  statements  con- 
cerning the  dependence  of  morality  on  religion, 
however,  apply  perfectly  only  to  a  religion  in  which 
the  all-powerful  ruler  of  the  world  is  at  the  same  time 
the  sum  total  of  all  good,  while  the  highest  good  is 
a  supernatural  gift  of  God  which  binds  man  to 
moral  activity.  Such  a  religion  is  Christianity 
alone,  which,  as  a  perfectly  moral  religion  in  the 
midst  of  a  morally  faulty  world,  can  have  pro- 
ceeded only  from  a  revelation  of  God. 

In  its  position  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Christian 
Theology,  between  the  two  chief  divisions  of  theo- 
retical and  practical,  ethics  belongs  not  to  the 
latter,  which  lays  down  rules  for  ecclesiastical 
practise,  but  to  the  former,  which  has  as  its  aim 
the  scientific  comprehension  of  Christianity  as  a 
given    quantity.    Behind  the  changing   external 
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foniis  of  Christianity  there  is  a  pennanent  and 
definite  content  of  truth;  and  it  is  to  this  ideal 
side  of  Christianity  that  systematic 
3.  Dogmat-  theology  devotes  itself,  while  historical 
108  and  theology  concerns  itself  with  the  history 
Ethics,  of  revelation  and  with  the  historical 
development  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Since  the  content  of  Christian  truth  is  religious 
and  moral,  the  religious  elements  fall  within  the 
scope  of  dogmatics,  the  moral  within  the  domain 
of  ethics.  Accordingly,  it  is  incorrect  to  r^ard 
dogmatics  and  ethics,  the  two  components  of  sys- 
tematic theology,  as  a  section  of  historical  theology. 
Dogmatics  and  ethics  should  not,  as  Schleiermacher 
assumed  (Kurze  DcarnteUung  des  iheologischen  Stu- 
diuma,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1830),  merely  present  his- 
torically the  doctrines  now  prevailing  in  the 
Church,  but  should  establish  as  valid  truth  the 
permanent  reUgious  and  moral  content  of  all  his- 
torical Christianity,  especially  on  the  basis  of  its 
records  of  revelation. 

The  pecuhar  bond  between  dogmatics  and  ethics 
must  be  judged  by  the  relation  in  which  the  sub- 
jects of  the  two  departments,  the  rehgious  and 
moral  elements  of  Christianity,  stand  to  each  other. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  avoid  any  such 
sharp  demarcation  between  the  two  as  was  carried 
out  especially  by  certain  theologians  of  the  school 
of  Kant,  who  regarded  morality  as  foimded  simply 
in  man  himself  and  as  autonomous,  and  therefore 
independent  of  religion.  Christian  morality,  how- 
ever, is  absolutely  ruled  by  belief  in  God,  revealed 
through  Christ  as  holy  love;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Christian  belief  is  morally  conditioned  in  that  it  is 
connected  with  repentance  and  centered  on  the 
good  and  holy  God.  Consequently,  not  only  are 
dogmatics  and  ethics  by  no  means  independent 
of  each  other,  but  they  have  much  in  common. 
They  must  not,  however,  be  confused,  as  has  been 
done  by  C.  I.  Nitzsch  (System  der  christlichen  Lehre, 
Bonn,  1829),  E.  Sartorius  (Die  Lehre  wm  der  heiligen 
Liebe,  Stuttgart,  1861),  and  others;  for  both  de- 
partments of  theology  have  distinctive  character- 
istics, in  that  dogmatics  must  proceed  from  the 
religious  side  of  the  Christian  life  (in  other  words, 
from  Christian  faith)  to  God,  revealed  in  his  works 
of  salvation;  while  it  is  the  province  of  ethics,  con- 
sidering the  ethical  side  of  the  Christian  Ufe  (i.e., 
Christian  morality),  to  set  forth  moral  good,  which 
is  realized  in  the  form  of  himian  freedom. 

Theological  ethics  is  essentially  different  from 
philosophical  ethics  in  that  it  does  not  seek  to  fur- 
ther general  human  knowledge  for  the 
4.  Relation  benefit  of  the  whole  race,  but  serves 
of  Theo-      first     and     foremost    the     Christian 
logical  to     Church.     It  investigates  not    human 
PhUosoph-     morality  as  a  whole,  but   the  ideal 
ical  Ethics,    content  of  truth  in  historical  Christian- 
ity; and  it  postidatesnot  merely  intel- 
lectual capacity,  but  also  the  possession  of  Chris- 
tian piety  to  comprehend  the  life  which  proceeds 
from    Christian    faith.    However,    within    certain 
limits,  the  two  systems  of  ethics  must  approach 
each   other,    in   proportion   as   theological  ethics 
becomes  more  scientific,  and  philosophical  ethics 
more   morally   earnest.    Such  points   of   contact 


between  theological  and  philosophical  ethics  wiU 
justify  the  use  of  the  latter  by  the  former,  although 
there  must  be  an  avoidance  of  any  dependence  of 
theological  ethics  on  philosophical,  such  as  ap- 
peared in  early  Christian  theology  in  relation  to 
the  Platonic  and  especially  to  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
since  it  would  be  detrimental  to  Christian  morality; 
while  there  must  be  an  equal  effort  to  shun  any 
mechanical  mixture,  such  as  prevailed  in  the  the- 
ology of  the  Middle  Ages  between  Aristotelian  and 
Christian  ethics,  since  it  would  be  subversive  of 
the  unity  of  the  moral  life. 

From  this  determination  of  the  relations  of 
theological  ethics  to  the  other  departments  of 
theology  and  to  philosophical  ethics 
5.  Sources  arise  certain  points  of  view  decisive 
of  Ethics,  for  the  choice  of  its  sources.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  close  bond  between 
historical  and  sys^matic  theology,  that  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  makes  accessible  essential 
sources  for  the  history  of  ethics.  Out  of  the  entire 
history  of  Christianity,  the  history  of  the  Church 
is  most  important  here,  in  that  it  extends  to  the 
present  time;  and,  since  the  Chiurch  has  become 
a  collection  of  rehgious  bodies  divided  by  their 
creeds,  ethics  can  not  disregard  these  diversities 
of  sect.  It  is  true  that  the  science  need  not  con- 
sider all  divergencies,  such  as  those  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Reformed;  but  since  the  differ- 
ence between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protes- 
tantism is  a  basal  one  even  in  the  domain  of 
morals,  ethics  must  here  assume  a  confessional 
character.  It  must  employ  the  Protestant  creeds 
as  the  classical  expression  of  Reformation  prin- 
ciples, as  also  other  Protestant  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture; but  the  Bible,  as  the  history  of  special  divine 
revelation,  remains  the  chief  source  of  all.  The- 
ology must  consider  exhaustively  all  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  component  parts  of  the  Bible 
are  connected,  both  historically  and  essentially, 
with  the  true  revelation  of  salvation,  and  with  its 
cardinal  point,  the  reconciling  and  redeeming 
revelation  of  God  as  holy  love  in  Jesus  Christ; 
and  it  must  also  weigh  the  processes  whereby  these 
components,  connected  with  the  factors  just 
mentioned,  receive  their  divine  origin.  Thus  there 
arises  the  need  of  critical  investigation  of  the  Bible 
itself,  as  well  as  of  all  other  portions  of  historical 
Christianity,  to  discover  the  universally  valid 
concepts  of  Christianity.  The  more  important, 
then,  does  personal  Christian  consciousness  become 
as  a  source  of  ethics.  It  is,  however,  incorrect  to 
regard  this  as  the  primary  soiu*ce,  as  does  J.  C.  K. 
von  Hofmann  (Theologische  Ethik,  NOrdlingen, 
1878),  for  the  objectivity  of  Christianity  finds  in 
the  experience  of  the  individual  Christian  only 
an  expression  which  is  circumscribed  and  obscured. 
Nevertheless,  this  experience  is  important  in  the 
critical  search  for  Christian  doctrine  in  the  Bible, 
since  it  facilitates  the  selection  of  the  permanent 
rehgious  and  moral  elements  of  the  Bible,  and 
renders  possible  their  spiritual  comprehension. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  those  elements  of  theological 
ethics  which  it  shares  with  its  philosophical  coun- 
terpart, it  must,  like  the  latter,  avail  itself  of  a 
purely    intellectual    observation    of    the    nature, 
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social  life,  and  history  of  mankind,  as  well  as  of  a 
scientific  preparation  for  these  observations  by 
means  of  psychology,  political  economy,  and 
practical  philosophy. 

In  the  matter  of  method  the  first  question 
that  arises  is,  whether  the  presentation  should 
be  dogmatic  or  descriptive.  While 
6.  Method  the  ethics  of  earlier  Protestantism, 
of  Presen-  rationalism,  and  the  philosophy  of 
tation.  Kant,  like  their  contemporary  super- 
naturaUsm,  set  forth  its  subject  in  the 
form  of  moral  requirements — that  is,  in  dogmatic 
fashion,  Schleiermacher  declared  that  Christian 
ethics  was  a  description  of  that  course  of  con- 
duct which  arises  from  the  domination  of  relig- 
ious consciousness  as  determined  by  Christianity. 
Among  those  who  followed  him  in  this  descriptive 
method,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  J.  C.  K. 
von  Hofmann.  This  method  has  a  sort  of  justifi- 
cation as  opposed  to  a  purely  dogmatic  treatment. 
The  latter  has  somewhat  of  an  Old  Testament 
stripe,  and  corresponds  to  the  character  of  Roman 
Catholic  ethics,  which  is  invariably  inclined  to 
separate  the  moral  life  from  the  central  root  of 
belief  and  dissolve  it  into  a  multitude  of  duties 
individually  commanded.  But  the  purely  de- 
scriptive method  is  inadequate;  for  the  moral  law 
is  not,  as  Schleiermacher  supposed,  merely  a 
higher  form  of  the  natural  law,  whose  operations 
can  be  described  with  absolute  certainty,  but  is 
specifically  distinguished  from  it  in  that  it  does  not 
work  with  mechanical  necessity,  but  counts  on  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will.  Since  the  normal 
development  of  the  Christian  life  does  not  appear 
absolutely  unimpaired  in  any  Christian,  normal 
Christian  morality  is,  in  part,  simply  a  matter  of 
moral  obligation. 

A  second,  and  not  unimportant,  methodological 
problem  is  the  arrangement  of  ethics  (cf .  J.  KOstlin, 
TSK,  1879,  p.  622).  Formerly  ethics  was  fre- 
quently divided  into  three  parts:  ethics  (the  theory 
of  Christian  morality),  ascetical  theology  (general 
practical  rules),  and  casuistics  (considerations  of 
individual  problems  of  difficulty).  Casuistics  must, 
however,  be  excluded  as  opposed  to  Evangelical 
principles;  while  the  Kantian  division  into  pure 
and  applied  ethics  results  in  empty  abstractions 
for  the  first  part.  Many  theologians,  including 
R.  Rothe,  P.  C,  Marheineke,  C.  Werner,  J.  P.  Lange, 
and  Krarup,  have  applied  to  Christian  ethics 
Schleiermacher's  division  of  philosophical  ethics 
into  three  main  categories  based  on  the  three 
ethical  principles  of  moral  good,  virtue,  and  duty. 
This  scheme  is,  however,  peculiarly  imsuited  for 
Christian  ethics,  since  these  three  basal  principles 
can  not  be  developed  independently  of  each  other 
in  a  Christian  sense.  To  proceed  from  the  concept 
of  salvation,  as  does  G.  C.  A.  Harless,  who  makes 
the  threefold  division  of  the  boon  of  salvation,  the 
possession  of  salvation,  and  the  assurance  of  sal- 
vation, corresponds  in  no  wise  to  the  character  of 
ethics;  nor  does  a  division  according  to  the  different 
forms  of  human  activity  harmonize  with  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  Christian  morality.  It  is  equally  in- 
adequate to  make  a  distinction  between  internal  and 
external,  as  does  Hofmann  (similarly  C.  E.  Luthardt, 


who  distinguishes  the  person,  the  intention,  and 
the  works  of  the  Christian);  or  as  does  Kdstlin, 
who  makes  the  classification  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the 
life  of  the  inner  man,  and  (2)  his  external  activity. 
F.  H.  R.  Frank's  division,  which  distinguishes  the 
development  of  the  man  of  God  as  related  to  himself, 
to  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  the  natural  world,  is 
influenced  too  one-sidedly  by  the  concept  of  be- 
coming. Far  better  is  H.  Weiss's  division  into 
(1)  premises  or  factors,  (2)  the  process  of  formation 
of  Christian  morality,  and  (3)  the  manifold  phe- 
nomena of  Christian  personality  both' in  the  life 
of  virtue  led  by  the  individual  and  in  the  most 
important  relations  of  social  life.  The  first  two 
divisions,  however,  are  far  more  closely  connected 
with  each  other  than  with  the  third,  so  that  it  is 
better  to  combine  them  into  a  first  general  division, 
to  which  corresponds  the  second  special  division 
with  its  two  subdivisions  of  individual  and  social 
Christian  morality. 

[Ethics  is  the  science  of  conduct.  As  such  it  is 
concerned  with  the  ideal  as  it  has  been  developed 
through  individual  and  social  custom  (see  Con- 
science, §  7).  Its  function  is  twofold;  first  to 
ascertain  the  highest  word  on  the  nature  of  the  goal 
of  human  life;  second,  to  indicate  how  this  may  be 
reached.  If  the  aummum  honum  is  conceived  as  the 
conmion  good,  then  the  end  is  social  and  the  indi- 
vidual is  both  means  and  end  for  its  realization. 
Ethics  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  po- 
litical science  and  sociology.  In  distinction  from 
esthetics,  which  deals  with  judgments  of  feeling, 
ethics  is  concerned  with  judgments  of  ends  realized 
by  the  will.  It  depends  upon  psychology  in  its 
analysis  of  the  processes  through  which  motives 
are  constituted  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  dis- 
closed, and  upon  metaphysics  for  a  view  of  the 
world  in  which  the  human  ideal  takes  its  place  as  a 
constituent  part  of  reality.  Until  recently  the  term 
"  moral  philosophy  "  was  used  to  characterize  this 
discipline  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Of  late, 
however,  the  term  '*  ethics  "  has  rapidly  gained 
ground,  and  is  now  almost  universally  employed,  to 
designate  this  subject.  C.  A.  B.] 

II.  History:    The  history  of  ethics  as  a  science 
can  here  be  sketched  only  in  outline.     In  the  the- 
ology'  of    the    early    Church    ethics 
z.  The      found  no  strictly  systematic  presen- 
Early       tation,  while  the  fimdamental  views 

Church,  of  ethics  were  frequently  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  To- 
gether with  a  morally  debasing  concept  of  belief 
as  the  receiving  of  traditional  teaching,  the  tend- 
ency arose  to  enact  external  legal  regulations  for 
the  moral  life  which  had  thus  been  robbed  of  its 
religious  basis.  To  make  matters  worse,  this 
legalism  was  sought  only  in  an  ascetic  life  which 
renounced  the  world,  so  that  a  double  morality, 
a  higher  and  a  lower,  was  evolved.  For  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  moral  laws,  as  well  as  of  traditional 
doctrine  as  a  whole,  a  hierarchic  organization, 
united  with  external  authority,  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, so  that  all  Christianity  was  considered 
essentially  a  new  law.  In  the  West  this  legalistic 
tendency  was  imprinted  on  the  Church  under  the 
influence   of  the  Roman  spirit.    This  is  first  very 
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characteristically  shown  in  the  numerous  writings 
ot  Tertullian,  who  had  received  a  legal  training, 
and  whose  harsh  nature  drove  him  to  an  extreme 
ethical  rigor;  while  his  views  were  developed  by 
Cyprian  in  the  direction  of  a  hierarchic  ecclesias- 
tical organization.  A  certain  deepening  of  ethics 
was  then  introduced  by  Augustine,  who,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  superficial  and  atomistic  concept  of 
morality  as  a  whole,  and  of  sin  as  well,  based  every- 
thing in  Christianity  on  the  grace  of  God.  From 
the  hierarchic  Church  with  its  outward  signs  he 
distinguished  the  invisible  communion  of  saints 
as  the  Church  to  which  the  promises  of  God  apply, 
although  he  did  this  in  a  sense  and  context  which 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  hark  back  to  popular 
Catholicism.  For  him  also  faith  was  merely  the 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  revelation  as  true, 
so  that  it  became  a  ground  of  righteousness  in  the 
sight  of  God  only  when  proved  by  hope  through 
love;  while  the  essential  work  of  grace  was  the 
magic  inflowing  of  this  love,  or  vindication  in  the 
sense  of  justification,  whereby  it  became  possible 
for  man  to  perform  works  of  righteousness,  to 
follow  the  supererogatory  counsels  of  monastic 
asceticism,  and  thus  to  merit  eternal  blessedness. 
These  ethical  views  of  Augustine  were  accepted  by 
ecclesiastical  theology,  and  appear  tolerably  com- 
plete, although  slightly  coarsened  in  the  Moralia 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  They  were  likewise  of 
fundamental  importance  for  the  ethics  of  scholastic 
theology  and  the  later  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Since,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination, 
together  with  the  premises  which  led  to  his  con- 
clusions, could  not  be  reconciled  in  the  long  run 
with  the  monastic  and  hierarchic  principles  repre- 
sented by  Augustine  himself  and  further  developed 
after  him,  these  elements  were  interpreted  in  a 
Semi-Pelagian  sense.  The  tendency  toward  an 
atomistic  ethical  point  of  view  was  favored,  more- 
over, by  the  establishment  of  the  confessional, 
which,  after  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
called  forth  the  rich  literature  of  the  penitentiaries 
{Libri  pcmiientialea ;  see  Penitential  Books), 
together  with  a  casuistic  ethics.  Among  the  few 
systematic  ethical  treatises  written  during  this 
period,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  those 
of  Alcuin  (De  virtviibus  et  vUiU  and  De  animw 
ratione). 

The  age  of  scholasticism,  at  its  very  beginning, 
sent  forth  the  first  works  on  ethics  as  a  separate 

science  under  its  own  name — treatises 

2.  Scholas-  which  were  philosophical  rather  than 

tic  Ethics,  theological,  such   as  the   Philosophia 

moralis  of  Hildebert  of  Tours  and  the 
Ethica  of  Abelard.  Of  fundamental  importance 
for  later  scholastic  ethics  was  the  ethical  portion 
of  Peter  Lombard's  great  treatise  on  dogmatics, 
the  SerUentice,  The  second  book  treats  of  freedom, 
virtue,  sin,  the  will,  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  )S»host;  while  the  third  book 
includes  the  theological  v^^ues;  faith,  love,  hope, 
the  four  cardinal  virtues,  the  seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  Among 
the  many  followers  of  Peter  Lombard  by  far  the 


most  important  was  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  dis- 
cussed ethics  in  systematic  form  in  the  second 
part  of  his  Summa,  treating  of  general  ethical 
problems  in  the  first  section,  and  of  specifically 
Christian  morality  in  the  second.  The  scheme  of 
the  concepts  and  the  basis  of  this  system,  a  mighty 
one  of  its  kind,  is  Aristotelian;  the  superstruc- 
ture contains  essentially  the  ethics  of  Augustine. 
Thomas  was  opposed,  in  a  sense,  even  in  ethics, 
by  Duns  Scotus  {Quasst,  iv.  49),  who  emphasized 
as  the  basis  of  moraUty  not,  like  Thomas,  the  cog- 
nizable inner  necessity  of  reason,  but  rather  the 
divine  and  human  freedom  of  the  will  in  an  en- 
tirely abstract  sense.  With  scholastic  ethics  the 
moral  system  of  medieval  mysticism  stood,  gen- 
erally speaking,  not  in  opposition,  but  in  close 
kinship.  Both  centered  in  Augustine  and  were 
influenced  by  Neo-Platonic  concepts,  so  that  both 
inclined  toward  a  non-ethical  concept  of  God; 
both  served  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  except  for 
certain  thoroughly  heretical  divergencies;  both  were 
cultivated  especially  in  the  mendicant  orders. 
They  were  even  blended,  as  by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor; 
or  were  imited  in  the  same  individual,  as  in  Meister 
Eckhart,  whose  Latin  writings  reveal  him  as  a 
scholastic,  and  his  German  as  a  mystic.  Even 
where  the  representatives  of  mysticism  laid  aside 
scholastic  dialectics,  as  did  Johannes  Tauler  and 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  their  mysticism  was  but  the 
popular  and  edifying  amplification  of  the  thought 
which  forms  the  climax  of  scholasticism — ^the 
conception  that  the  supreme  end  of  man,  which 
leads  beyond  Christian  belief,  Christian  morality, 
and  Christian  knowledge,  is  that  form  of  union 
with  God  wliich  is  gained  through  emancipation 
from  the  finite  and  negation  of  the  ego.  Only  in 
the  influence  of  mysticism  on  the  religious  life, 
which  it  rendered  internally  and  actively  pious,  was 
there  any  preparation  for  the  Reformation  in  the 
sphere  of  ethics. 

Early  Protestant  ethics  was  dominated  by  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  which  regarded  the 
blessed  conviction  of  justification  by 
3.  Early  faith  as  the  center  of  all  Christian 
Lutheran  truth,  the  Scriptures  as  the  proper 
Ethics,  norm  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the 
communion  of  believers  united  by  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  Sacraments  as  the  essence 
of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  proceeding  on  these 
principles,  which  here  stand  in  intimate  connection 
with  each  other,  it  sought  to  purify  Christian  ethics 
from  the  disturbing  elements  introduced  by  Roman 
Catholicism.  Belief  was  now  changed  from  an 
acceptance  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  to  a  penitent, 
blessed  trust  in  God,  revealed  as  holy  love  in  Christ. 
Thus  faith  became  the  centralized  and  morally 
powerful  source  of  all  Christian  life.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Roman  Catholic  concept  of  a  purely 
magical  foundation  of  Christian  morality  as  legal- 
ism and  justification  by  works  was  discarded. 
Instead  of  an  external  command,  the  source  of 
ethical  knowledge  now  became  the  ideal  life  as  set 
forth  in  the  Bible,  adopted  by  the  Christian  con- 
science, and  modified  according  to  the  individual. 
At  the  same  time  the  distinction  between  a  higher 
and  a  lower  morality,  and  especially  the  commen- 
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dation  of  the  monastic  life,  was  rejected.  Since, 
moreover,  the  ethical  significance  of  secular  toil 
and  of  the  natural  relations  of  human  society  was 
now  recognized,  their  subjection  to  the  visible 
Church  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  None  of  the 
Reformers,  however,  developed  these  views  into  a 
comprehensive  system,  although  Luther  often  used 
them  in  their  basal  generality  and  with  strong  stress 
on  their  religious  aspect.  His  Von  der  Freiheit 
ernes  Christenmenschen  (1520)  contains  important 
fimdamentals  of  ethics,  while  in  the  ^discussion  of 
the  decalogue  in  his  Catechism  he  makes  naive 
statements  on  individual  ethical  matters. 

A  stronger  and  more  specific  interest  in  ethics 
was  shown  by  Melanchthon,  not  only  in  his  great 
work  on  dogmatics,  the  Loct,  but  also  in  his  imi- 
versity  lectures  on  Proverbs  and  in  brief  indi- 
vidual treatises  on  ethical  subjects.  Nevertheless, 
he  gave  a  systematic  presentation  only  of  philo- 
sophical ethics,  discussing  natural  law  as  given 
by  God.  His  Epitome  philosophioB  moralis  (Stras- 
burg,  1538)  and  Ethicm  doctrince  elementa  (1550) 
long  formed  the  basis  of  instruction  in  ethics  in 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Melanchthon's  school  pro- 
duced the  first  treatise  on  Christian  ethics  in 
Thomas  Venatorius'  De  virtiUe  Christiana  Ivbri 
tres  (1529),  which  emphasized  the  moral  power  of 
justification  by  faith.  To  the  same  school  belong 
the  Regulce  vitae  of  David  Chytrseus  (1555)  and  the 
EthiccB  doctrince  libri  quaituor  of  P.  von  Eitzen 
(1572),  both,  strictly  speaking,  only  exegeses  of 
the  decalogue.  The  transfer  from  Lutheran  to  Re- 
formed ethics  was  made  by  the  Enchiridion  theo- 
logicum  of  the  Dane  Niels  Hemmingsen  (Leipsic, 
1568),  who  was  inclined  toward  Calvinism. 

With  this  school  of  Melanchthon  Reformed  the- 
ology shared  a  deep  ethical  interest,  although  it 
was  sharply  opposed  to  that  school  in 

4*  Early     regard  to  the  problem  of  the  freedom 

Reformed  of  the  human  will  because  of  its  doc- 
Ethics,  trine  of  predestination.  This  com- 
munity of  interest  was  shown  even  by 
Zwingli,  who  developed  his  ethical  views,  espe- 
cially in  his  Commentariiis  de  vera  et  falsa  religione 
(Zurich,  1525).  Much  distinguishes  him  from 
Calvin  in  the  sphere  of  ethics,  such  as  his  concept 
of  the  Church  as  a  community  at  once  religious 
and  civil,  his  national  patriotism,  and  his  joyously 
human  type  of  piety.  Nevertheless,  Calvin  prac- 
tically coincides  with  Zwingli  in  his  general  views 
of  ethics.  Calvin's  ethics  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  third  book  of  his  InstiliUio  religionis  Chris- 
tiancR  (Basel,  1536),  where  he  regards  the  Christian 
life  as  divine  service,  or,  more  specifically,  as  a 
sacrifice  in  the  Christian  denial  of  self,  dividing  the 
demonstration  of  the  latter,  on  the  basis  of  Titus 
ii.  12,  into  three  parts.  This  basal  concept  gives 
his  ethics  a  certain  ascetic  appearance,  while  the 
concept  of  love  is  thrust  into  the  background. 
The  first  fairly  complete  system  of  Christian  ethics 
that  came  from  the  Reformed  Church  was  the 
Ethica  Christiana  of  Lambert  Daneau  (Geneva, 
1577).  In  his  Sy sterna  ethicce  (in  Opera,  Geneva, 
1614)  another  Reformed  theologian,  Bartholomaeus 
Keckermann,  sought  to  give  simply  a  philosophical 
ethics.    On  the  other  hand,  Ainandus  Polanus,  in 


his  Syntagma  theologian  (Geneva,  1610),  divided 
systematic  theology  into  dogmatics  proper  and 
ethics;  and  Keckermann  was  more  explicitly 
assailed  by  the  Medulla  theologica  (Amsterdam, 
1623)  of  the  Puritan  William  Ames,  who  declared 
that  there  could  be  no  ethics  except  what  was 
strictly  theological.  A  mediating  tendency  was 
shown  by  M.  Amyraut,  of  the  Academy  of  Saumur, 
in  his  Morale  chrestienne  (6  vols.,  Saumur,  1652- 
1660);  but  the  majority  of  Reformed  ethicists 
followed  Ames  in  their  monotonous  exegesis  of  the 
decalogue,  from  which  was  developed  even  here 
a  casuistic  system  (cf.  J.  H.  Alsted's  Theologia 
casuum,  Hanau,  1621). 

In  post-Reformation  theology  orthodoxy  soon 
became  supreme,  laying  stress  on  correct  dogmatic 

opinion  rather  than  on  a  living  faith 

5.  Later     of  moral  efiicacy.    Ethics  accordingly 

Protestant   declined    sharply    and    was    scarcely 

Ethics,      cultivated,  except  in  the  barren  form 

of  ascetical  theology.  An  independ- 
ent scientific  system  of  ethics  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  first  revived  by  the  Helmst&dt  theo- 
logian Georg  Calixtus,  who,  in  his  Epitome  theo- 
logics  moralis  (1634),  described  the  Christian  life 
as  the  preservation  of  salvation  which  had  been 
won,  thus  bringing  upon  himself  the  charge  of 
orthodoxy  that  he  had,  in  Roman  Catholic  fashion, 
asserted  that  good  works  were  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. Calixtus  was  followed  by  Diirr,  Theodor 
Maier,  Rixner,  and  Johann  Andreas  Schmidt, 
while  J.  W.  Baler's  Compendium  theologies  moralis 
(Jena,  1698)  was  conducted  more  in  the  traditional 
channels  of  orthodoxy.  The  ethics  of  the  eighth 
eenth  century  was  dominated  in  great  part  by  the 
rationalism  of  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.);  although 
Pietism  early  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  ethics  in  its 
practical  aspect  by  laying  stress  upon  the  moral 
fruitfulness  of  Christian  belief.  The  influence  of 
this  tendency  on  orthodox  theology  is  seen  in 
J.  F.  Buddeus'  Institutiones  theologice  moralis 
(1711).  Pietism,  however,  gave  but  a  scanty 
scientific  contribution  to  ethics;  and  the  ofif shoots 
of  the  Pietistic  movement  led  to  unnatural  dis- 
tortions of  the  Christian  life  and  to  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  claim  of  nature  to  the  sphere  of  ethics. 
The  attempt  was  accordingly  made  to  fonnulate 
a  purely  human  ethics  from  the  philosophical  side, 
positing  as  the  supreme  moral  requirement  the 
furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  society  (Hugo  Gro- 
tius,  Pufendorf),  or  of  perfection  (Clu-istian  Wolf). 
Gradually  these  tendencies  found  their  way  into 
theology.  In  his  Theologische  Moral  (1738)  Sieg- 
mund  Baumgarten  still  retained  a  supernatural 
point  of  view,  but  gave  it  a  philosophical  basis; 
while  in  his  comprehensive  SiMenlehre  der  heiligen 
Schnft  (5  vols.,  Hebnstftdt,  1735-^)  J.  L.  von 
Mosheim  earnestly  sought  to  prove  that  Biblical 
and  ([Christian  ethics  correspond  to  reason  and 
nature.  This  interest  in  the  reasonableness  of 
ethics  soon  became  dominant  in  theology;  while, 
despite  the  endeavors  of  Biblically  minded  theo- 
logians, such  as  C.  A.  Crusius  (Moraltheologie, 
Leipsic,  1772)  and  J.  F.  Reuss  (Elementa  theologia 
moralis,  TObingen,  1767),  an  ethical  eudemonism 
spread  through  German  theology  under  the  in- 


characteristically  ehown  in  the  numerous  writings 
ot  TertuUian,  who  had  received  a  legal  training, 
and  wboae  barsh  nature  drove  Iiim  to  fin  extreme 
ethical  rigor;  while  his  views  were  developed  by 
Cyprian  in  the  direction  ot  a  hierarchic  eeclesias- 
tical  organization.  A  certain  deepening  of  ethics 
was  then  introduced  by  Augustine,  who,  in  oppo- 
aitioa  to  the  superficial  and  atomistic  concept  of 
morality  as  a  whole,  and  of  sin  as  well,  baaed  every- 
thing in  Christianity  oa  the  grace  of  God.  From 
the  hierarchic  Church  with  its  outward  signs  he 
distinguished  the  invisible  communion  of  saints 
as  the  Church  to  which  the  promises  of  God  apply, 
although  he  did  this  in  a  sense  and  context  which 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  hark  back  to  popular 
Catholicism.  For  him  also  faith  was  merely  the 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  revelation  as  true, 
BO  that  it  became  a  ground  of  righteousness  in  the 
sight  of  God  only  when  proved  by  hope  through 
love;  while  the  essential  work  of  grace  was  the 
magic  inflowing  of  this  love,  or  vindication  in  the 
sense  of  justification,  whereby  it  became  possible 
for  man  to  perform  works  of  righteousness,  to 
follow  the  supererogatory  counsels  ot  monastic 
asceticism,  and  thus  to  merit  eternal  blessedness. 
These  ethical  views  of  Augustine  were  accepted  by 
ecclesiastical  theology,  and  appear  tolerably  com- 
plete, although  slightly  coarsened  in  the  Moralia 
ot  Gregory  the  Great.  They  were  likewise  of 
fundamental  importance  for  the  ethics  of  scholastic 
theology  and  the  later  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Since,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination, 
together  with  the  premises  which  led  to  his  con- 
clusions, could  not  be  reconciled  in  the  long  run 
with  the  monastic  and  hierarchic  principles  repre- 
sented by  Augustine  himself  and  further  developed 
after  him,  these  elements  were  interpreted  in  a 
Semi-Pelagian  sense.  The  tendency  toward  an 
atomistic  ethical  point  of  view  was  favored,  more- 
over, by  the  establishment  of  the  confessional, 
which,  after  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
called  forth  the  rich  literature  of  the  penitentiaries 
(Lttri  pamilenliatei ;  see  Penitential  Books), 
together  with  a  casuistic  ethics.  Among  the  few 
systematic  ethical  treatises  written  during  this 
period,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  those 
of  Alcuin  {De  virtutUnis  et  vUiis  and  De  anim^ 
ratione). 

The  age  of  scholasticism,  at  its  very  beginning, 
sent  forth  the  first  works  on  ethics  as  a  separate 

science  under  its  own  name — treatises 
a.  SchoUs-  which  were  philosophical  rather  than 
tic  Ethics,  theological,  such  as  the  PhUomphia 

moralis  of  Hildebert  of  Tours  and  the 
Bthica  of  Abelard.  Of  fundamental  importance 
for  later  scholastic  ethics  was  the  ethical  portion 
ot  Peter  Lombard's  great  treatise  on  dogmatics, 
the  SenieTitia.  The  second  book  treats  of  freedom, 
virtue,  sin,  the  will,  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  the 


the  four  cur.liiial  virhi.:'fl,  the  .^oveii  pifts  ot  the  \ 
Holy  Ghost,  the  iMi  commanilments,  and  the  dis-  : 
linction  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  Among 
the  many  followetB  of  Peter  Lombard  by  far  the  i 


most  important  was  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  dis- 
cussed ethics  in  ^stematic  torm  in  the  second 
part  ot  his  Summa,  treating  of  general  ethical 
problems  in  the  first  section,  and  of  specifically 
Christian  morality  in  the  second.  The  scheme  ot 
the  concepts  and  the  basis  of  this  system,  a  mighty 
one  of  its  kind,  is  Aristotelian;  the  superstruc- 
ture contains  essentially  the  ethics  of  Augustine. 
Thomas  was  opposed,  in  a  sense,  even  in  ethics, 
by  Duns  Scotus  {QutEai.  iv.  49),  who  emphasized 
as  the  basis  of  morality  not,  like  Thomas,  the  cog- 
nizable inner  necessity  ot  reason,  but  rather  the 
divine  and  human  freedom  ot  the  nill  in  an  en- 
tirely abstract  sense.  With  scholastic  ethics  the 
moral  system  of  medieval  mysticism  stood,  gen- 
erally speaking,  not  in  opposition,  but  in  close 
kinship.  Both  centered  in  Augustine  and  vete 
influenced  by  Neo-Platonic  concepts,  so  that  both 
incUned  toward  a  non-ethical  concept  of  God; 
both  served  the  Roman  CathoUc  Chureh,  except  for 
certain  thoroughly  heretical  divergencies;  both  were 
cultivated  especially  in  the  mendicant  orders. 
They  were  even  blended,  as  by  Hugo  ot  St.  Victor; 
or  were  united  in  the  same  individual,  as  in  Meister 
Eckhart,  whose  Latin  writings  reveal  him  as  a 
scholastic,  and  his  German  as  a  mystic.  Even 
where  the  representatives  of  mysticism  laid  aside 
scholastic  dialectics,  as  did  Johannes  Tauler  and 
Thomas  &  Kempis.  their  mysticism  was  but  the 
popular  and  edifying  amphScation  of  the  thought 
wMch  forms  the  climax  of  scholasticism — the 
conception  that  the  supreme  end  of  man,  which 
leads  beyond  Christian  belief,  Christian  moraUty, 
and  Christian  knowledge,  is  that  form  of  union 
with  God  which  is  gained  through  emancipation 
from  the  finite  and  negation  of  the  ego.  Only  in 
the  influence  of  mysticism  on  the  religious  life, 
which  it  rendered  internally  and  actively  pious,  was 
there  any  preparation  for  the  Reformation  in  the 
sphere  ot  ethics. 

Early  Protestant  ethics  was  dominated  by  the 
principles  ot  the  Reformation,  which  regarded  the 
blessed  conviction  of  justification  by 
3.  Early     faith   as   the   cenl«r  ot   all   Christian 
Lutheran    truth,    the   Scriptures   as   the   proper 
Ethics,      norm  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the 
communion  of  beUevcrs  united  by  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  Sacraments  as  the  essence 
of  the  Church.     Accordingly,  proceeding  on  these 
principles,  which  here  stand  in  intimate  connection 
with  each  other,  it  sought  to  purify  Christian  ethics 
from  the  disturbing  elements  introduced  by  Roman 
Catholicism.     Belief    was   now   changed   from   an 
acceptance  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  to  a  penitent, 
blessed  trust  in  God,  revealed  as  holy  iove  in  Christ. 
Thus   faith   became   the  centralized   and   morally 
powerful  source  of  all  Christian  life.     At  the  same 
time,    the   Roman   Catholic   concept   of   a   purely 
magical  foundation  of  Christian  morality  as  legal- 
ism   and    justifiGation    by  works    was    discarded. 
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Kahler's  Wisaenschaft  der  ckristlichen  Lehre  (Er- 
langen,  1883),  and  R.  Kiibel's  ChrisUiche  Ethik 
(2  parts,  Munich,  1896).  Strictly  Lutheran  are 
G.  C.  A.  Harless'  Chrisaiche  Ethik  (Stuttgart, 
1842;  8th  ed.,  1893),  A.  Wuttke's  HaruUmch  der 
chrisilichen  SiUenlehre  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1862), 
A.  F.  C.  Vilmar's  Theologische  Moral  (3  parts, 
Giitersloh,  1871),  the  second  part  of  A.  von  Oet- 
tingen's  Socialetkik  (2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1873-74; 
3d  ed.,  1882);  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann's  Theologische 
Ethik  (N6rdlingen,  1878),  F.  H.  R.  Frank's  System 
der  chrisUichen  Sittlichkeit  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1884- 
1887),  and  C.  E.  Luthardt's  Kompendium  der  theo- 
logi^chen  Ethik  (Leipsic,  1896).  The  Neo-Kant- 
ianism  of  A.  Ritschl  is  represented,  more  or  less 
closely,  by  W.  Bomemann's  Unterricht  im  Chris- 
tentum  (Gottingen,  1891),  H.  Schultz's  Grundriss 
der  evangelischen  Ethik  (G6ttingen,  1891),  W.  Herr- 
mann's Ethik  (Tubingen,  1900),  Theodor  Haring's 
ChrisUiches  Leben  (Stuttgart,  1900),  and  J.  Gott- 
schick's  Ethik  (Tiibingen,  1907).  J.  Pfleiderer's 
Grundriss  der  Glaubens-  und  SiUenlehre  (3d  ed., 
Berlin,  1886)  belongs  to  the  school  of  liberal  and 
speculative  theology. 

Among  the  more  recent  philosophical  ethicists 
an  idealism  friendly  to  Christianity  is  represented 
by  H.  M.  Chalybseus'  System  der  spekidativen 
Ethik  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1860),  I.  H.  Fichte's  System 
der  Ethik  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1860-53),  C.  Sigwart's 
Vorfragen  der  Ethik  (Freiburg,  1886),  G.  Qass's 
Ideate  und  Guter  (Leipsic,  1886),  F.  Harms's  Ethik 
(Leipsic,  1889),  and  A.  Domer's  Das  menschliche 
Handeln,  phihsophische  Ethik  (Berlin,  1896).  The 
influence  of  Kant  is  shown  in  A.  Trendelenburg's 
Naturrecht  auf  dem  Grande  der  Ethik  (Leipsic, 
1860),  H.  Lotze's  Grundzuge  der  praktischen  Phi- 
losophic (Leipsic,  1884),  Theodor  Lipps's  Ethische 
Grundfragen  (Hamburg,  1899),  and  M.  Wentscher's 
Ethik  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1901-06).  Herbart's  point 
of  view  is  represented  by  J.  W.  Nahlowsky's  AU- 
gemeine  praktische  PhUosophie  (Leipsic,  1871;  2d 
ed.,  1885),  T.  Ziller's  AUgemeine  phihsophische 
Ethik  (Langensalza,  1880;  2d  ed.,  1886),  H.  Stein- 
thal's  AUgemeine  Ethik  (Berlin,  1886),  and  W. 
Rein's  Grundriss  der  Ethik  (Osterwald,  1902). 
W.  Wundt,  Ethik  (Stuttgart,  1886),  and  F.  Paul- 
sen, System  der  Ethik  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1890),  show 
the  influence  of  Positivism  and  Utilitarianism 
(qq.v.),  and  also  reflect  the  teachings  of  the  theory 
of  evolution,  as  elaborated  especially  by  Charles 
Darwin,  and  an  ethical  relativism  conditioned  by 
this  theory  and  represented  by  H.  Spencer's  Data 
of  Ethics  (London,  1879)  and  Leslie  Stephen's 
Science  of  Ethics  (1882).  Under  such  influences 
there  has  been  a  wide-spread  tendency,  even  in 
German  thought,  to  trace  ethical  requirements 
simply  to  conditions  of  culture,  tradition,  inhei^ 
itance,  and  utilitarian  motives,  and  to  regard  them 
as  purely  relative.  This  tendency  is  represented 
by  Feuerbach's  Ueber  Spiritualismus  und  Materia- 
lismus  (Leipsic,  1866),  E.  Laas's  Idealismus  und 
PosUivismus  (3  parts,  Berlin,  1879-84),  and  G. 
von  Gizycki's  Grundziige  der  Moral  (Leipsic,  1883). 
This  eudemonism  has  found  its  antipodal  pessimism 
in  J.  Frauenst&dt's  SttUiches  Leben  (Leipsic,  1866) 
and  £.  von  Hartmann's  Phdnomenologie  des  siU- 


lichen  Beumsstseins  (Berlin,  1878)  and  Ethische 
Studien  (Leipsic,  1898);  while  a  degenerate  off- 
shoot of  both  tendencies  is  Friedrich  Nietzsche's 
ethics  of  the  "  superman  "  (Jenseits  von  Gut  und 
Bose,  Leipsic,  1886),  which  overleaps  all  moral 
bounds. 

In  post-Reformation  Roman  Catholic  ethics 
casuistics  first  bloomed  again  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Jesuits,  who  culti- 
Q.  Roman   vated    ethics    diligently    that    they 

Catholic     might  utilize  it  for  advice  in  cases  of 

Ethics.  conscience.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant ethical  treatises  of  the  Jes- 
uits special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  works 
of  F.  Toletus,  Thomas  Sanchez,  Antonio  de  Esco- 
bar, Busenbaum,  Alfonso  Liguori,  and  J.  P. 
Gury.  Their  ethics  seeks  to  render  itself  indis- 
pensable through  its  subtly  developed  casuistry, 
and  to  become  popular  by  its  extreme  adaptation 
to  human  weaknesses.  The  latter  end  is  served 
by  the  well-known  Jesuit  doctrines  of  probabilism, 
intention  and  mental  reservation.  This  elasticity 
of  Jesuit  ethics,  together  with  its  Pelagianizing 
tendency,  was  assailed  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  especially  by  Jansenism,  as  represented  in 
Pascal's  Pens^es  sur  lareligion  (Paris,  1670)  and  Ques- 
nel's  RS flexions  morales  (1687).  The  Jansenists  re- 
garded the  love  of  God,  evoked  by  the  operation 
of  divine  grace,  as  the  one  root  of  moral  action, 
but  they  were  led  into  gloomy  mysticism  and  ascet- 
icism by  their  faulty  comprehension  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Still  more 
visionary  and  passive  was  the  ascetic  mysticism 
of  quietism,  set  forth  by  the  Spaniard  M.  de  Mo- 
linos  (q.v.)  in  his  Guida  spirUuale  (Rome,  1676)  and 
modified  by  F^nelon,  but  attacked  in  both  forms 
by  the  Jesuits. 

With  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Roman 
Catholic  ethics  also  came  under  the  influence  of 
philosophy.  The  Jesuit  B.  Stattler,  in  his  VoU- 
stdndige  christliche  SiUenlehre  (2  vols.,  Augsburg, 
1791),  adopted  the  philosophical  method  of  C. 
Wolff;  while  his  pupil,  S.  Mutschelle,  in  his  Moral- 
theologie  (2  parts,  Munich,  1801-03),  followed  Kant, 
as  did  F.  G.  Wanker,  G.  Hermes,  and  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  Sailer,  in  his  Handbuch  der 
chrisUichen  Moral  (Munich,  1818),  set  forth  a 
Pietistic  mystic  eudemonism,  a  similar  tendency 
being  shown  in  J.  B.  von  Hirscher's  more  scientific 
Christliche  Moral  (5th  ed.,  TQbingen,  1861). 
Some  traces  of  Schleiermacher's  influence  are  dis- 
cernible in  H.  Klee's  System  der  katholischen  Moral 
(Mainz,  1847),  K.  Martin's  Lehrbuch  der  katho- 
lischen Moral  (Mainz,  1860),  and  C.  Werner's 
System  der  chrisUichen  Ethik  (Regensburg,  1860); 
while  a  more  traditional  character  is  maintained 
in  the  ethical  manuals  of  H.  T.  Simar  (Freiburg, 
1877),  F.  X.  linsenmann  (1879),  J.  Schwane 
(187&-85),  and  Rappenh6ner  (1889). 

F.  SlEFFBBT. 

[English  ethics  dates  from  Francis  Bacon  (q.v.), 
who  by  an  empirical  method  presented  the  good  as 
the  useful.  To  Thomas  Hobbes  (d.  1679)  the 
summum  bonum  was  self-preservation.  In  the  natu- 
ral condition  every  man's  hand  was  against  his 
neighbor;    the  state  is  therefore   necessary.     The 
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two  factors  of  his  ethics  were  egoistic  hedonism 
and  absolute  social  authority.     Since  Hobbes  eth- 
ical  thought  has  taken  several  direc- 

io«  Ethics  tions.      (1)  Intuitionalism,   of    which 

in  England  there  is  an  earlier  and  a  later  school. 

and        According  to  the  Cambridge    Platon- 

America.  ists,  Ralph  Cudworth  (q.v.;  Eternal 
and  Immutable  Morality,  London, 
1731),  Henry  More  (q.v.;  Enchiridion  Ethicum, 
2  parts,  London,  1667),  and  Samuel  Clarke  (q.v. ; 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  2  vols.,  London,  1704), 
the  intuitional  philosophy  was  applied  to  ethics 
(see  Cambridge  Platonists).  Good  and  evil  are 
referred  to  eternal  moral  ideas  a  priori.  This  type 
of  thought  was  followed  by  Richard  Price  (d.  1791; 
Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  of  Morals^  London, 
1758),  by  Thomas  Reid  (q.v.;  Essays  on  the  Active 
Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  Edinburgh,  1788),  by 
Dugald  Stewart  (q.v.;  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  Powers  of  Man,  1828),  and  by  William 
Whewell  (q.v.;  Elements  of  Morality,  London,  1846). 
To  these  must  be  added  Henry  Calderwood  (q.v.; 
Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy,  London,  1888)  and 
James  Martineau  (q.v.;  Types  of  Ethical  Theory, 
Oxford,  1885).  (2)  Utilitarianism  or  hedonism,  de- 
riving from  Bacon  and  Hobbes,  does  not  flow  in 
a  straight  course,  but  in  general  to  it  belongs  John 
Locke  (see  Deism)  ,  who  held  that  happiness  was  the 
ultimate  motive  of  moral  action.  His  great  con- 
tribution to  ethics  was  his  doctrine  on  power  (Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding,  book  II.,  chap, 
xxi.,  London,  1690)  which  profoundly  influenced 
Jonathan  Edwards  (q.v.)  in  his  discussion  of  the  will 
(A  Careful  and  Strict  Enquiry  into  .  .  .  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  Baston,  1754).  David  Hume  (q.v.)  in  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Morals  (London,  1751) 
and  Adam  Smith  (d.  1770)  in  his  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments  (London,  1759)  resolve  the  motives  to 
moral  action  into  either  utility  or  pleasure,  and  find 
in  sympathy  the  ultimate  quality  of  the  moral  sen- 
timents. Closely  allied  with  this  movement  was 
David  Hartley  (d.  1757;  Observations  on  Man, 
London,  1749),  who  by  a  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical method  explained  the  ethical  consciousness 
by  the  association  of  ideas,  and  showed  how  from 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sensation  are  derived 
the  higher  pleasures  and  pains  of  imagination,  am- 
bition, self-interest,  sympathy,  theopathy,  and,  fi- 
nally, the  moral  sense.  Somewhere  between  the  in- 
tuit ionalists  and  the  utilitarians  must  be  placed 
Bishop  Joseph  Butler  (q.v.),  who  in  his  Sermons  on 
Humxan  Nature  alleges  three  principles  of  action: 
self-love;  benevolence;  and  conscience,  which  adju- 
dicates between  the  claims  of  the  other  two.  Later 
echoes  of  this  teaching  are  heard  in  America  in 
Nathaniel  William  Taylor's  (q.v.)  doctrine  of  self- 
love,  in  Noah  Porter  (q.v.;  Elements  of  Moral 
Science,  New  York,  1885),  Mark  Hopkins  (q.v.; 
The  Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  Law,  New  York,  1869), 
and  James  Henry  Fairchild  (Moral  Philosophy, 
Oberlin,  1869).  The  more  modem  advocates  of 
thoroughgoing  utilitarianism  are  W^illiam  Palcy 
(q.v.;  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 
London,  1785),  who  derived  obligation  from  the 
command  of  another  to  which  one  is  urged  by  a 
violent  motive;   Jeremy  Bentham  (d.  1832;   Prin- 


ciples of  Morals  and  Legislation,  London,  1789),  who 
holds  the  summum  bonum  to  be  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  (d.  1873; 
Utilitarianism,  London,  1861),  who  makes  the  end 
to  be  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  altogether. 
According  to  Bentham,  the  sanctions  of  morality  are 
physical,  political,  social,  religious;    according  to 
Mill,  they  are  external  or  internal.    Other  writers  of 
this  school  are  Henry  Sidgwick  (Methods  of  Ethics, 
London,  1890)  and  A.  Bain   (Moral  Science,  New 
York,  1869).     (3)  Evolutionary  Ethics— a  form  of 
hedonism — ^aflfirms  in  general  that  society  is  a  de- 
veloping social  oi^anism,  the  end  of  which  is  accord- 
ing to  Herbert  Spencer  (Data  of  Ethics,  London, 
1879)    happiness,    according    to    Leslie    Stephens 
(Science  of  Ethics,  London,  1882)  health  or  efficiency, 
according  to  Samuel  Alexander  (Moral  Order  and 
Progress,  London,  1889)  equilibrium.     Progress  is 
determined  by  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  to 
external  relations  (Spencer)  or  by  conflict  of  idols 
(Alexander).     (4)  Idealistic  Ethics  relates  conduct 
to  a  rational  ideal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
source,  evolution,  sanctions,  and  principles  of  action. 
The  rational  ideal  is  that  of  a  moral  self  in  social 
union  with  other  selves  in  a  kingdom  of  personal 
ends.    Representatives  of  this  view  in  Great  Britain 
are  Thomas  Hill  Green  (Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Ox- 
ford, 1883),  Edward  Caird  (Critical  Philosophy  of 
Kant,    London,    1877),    Francis   Herbert    Bradley 
(Ethical  Studies,  London,  1876),  John  Henry  Muir- 
head  (Elements  of  Ethics,  New  York,  1892),  William 
Ritchie  Sorley  (Ethics  of  Naturalism,  London,  1885), 
John  Stewart  Mackenzie  (Manual  of  Ethics,  New 
York,    1901);  and  in   America  George   Trumbull 
Ladd   (Philosophy  of  Conduct,  New  York,    1902), 
George  Herbert  Palmer  (Field  of  Ethics,  Boston, 
1901;  and  Nature  of  Goodness,  ib.  1903),  J.  Royce 
(Philosophy  of  Loycity,  New  York,  1908),  and  A.  E. 
Taylor  (Problem  of  Conduct,  London,   1901).     (5) 
Teleological  Ethics — ^a  combination  of    hedonistic 
and  idealistic  ethics  in  which  the  will  to  live  the  life 
which  belongs  to  man  is  the  summum  bonum — is 
advocated  by  Frederick  Thilly  (Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Ethics,  New  York,  1900)  in  reliance  upon 
Friedrich  P&uhen's  System  of  Ethics  (New  York,  1899, 
Eng.  transl.  of  System  der  Ethik).    Allied  with  this  is 
William  James's  WUl  to  Believe  (New  York,  1897) 
resting  upon  the  premises  of  pragmatism.     (6)  As 
distinguished  from  Germany,  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  Christian  as  compared  with  philosophical 
ethics  has  received  less  attention.    The  subject  has 
been  treated  under  the  title  Christian  Ethics  by 
Thomas  Banks  Strong  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1895  (London,   1896),   by  Newman  Smyth  (New 
York,  1896),  and  by  William  Leslie  Davidson  (Lon- 
don, 1899).  C.  A.  B.] 

ni.  New  Testament  Ethics :  There  is  no  system 
of  ethics  in  the  New  Testament,  not  even  a  con- 
scious suggestio'  of  the  need  for  system.  The  clear- 
est evidence  of  this  is  given  in  the  lack  of  unity 
in  Rom.  xii.-xv.,  the  most  considerable  body  of 
ethical  teaching  found  in  the  New  Testament  out- 
side the  Gospels.  But  the  conscious  need  of  system 
belongs  to  the  speculative  individual,  detached  in 
some  degree  both  from  religious  emotion  and  from 
corporate  obligation;  and  while  there  is  nothing  in 
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the  New  Testament  resembling  the  Greek  systems 
of  ethics,  there  is  none  the  less  a  unity  in  New  Tes- 
tament ethics  which  lies  deeper  than  the  unities  of 
reflection,  due  to  a  creative  age  which  was  flushed 
with  religious  feeling  and  moral  passion. 

New  Testament  ethics,  the  standard  and  mold 
of  Christian  ethics,  is  religious  to  an  even  greater 
degree  than  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament.  For 
the  Wisdom  literature  is  in  some  places  deeply 
tinged  with  Hellenism;  but  the  Wisdom  mood  is 
notably  lacking  in  the  New  Testament  literature, 
the  apocalyptic  and  prophetic  mood  being  in  com- 
plete control.  Yet  the  controlling  element  of  Bib- 
lical ethics  as  a  whole  is  the  fact  and  experience  of 
divine  revelation.  The  power  and  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  invade  human  consciousness,  save 
man  from  all  his  doubts  and  fears,  determine  the 
direction  and  aim  of  moral  passion.  The  mono- 
theism of  the  prophet  is  ethical  monotheism.  It 
reveals  and  defines  itself  in  distinction  from  Levit- 
ical  ethics.  The  essence  of  Levitical  ethics  is  a 
fusion  of  ritual  and  custom  and  fixed  convention. 
In  its  results  it  gave  an  appearance  of  finality  to 
false  or  imperfect  standards  of  moral  value.  Against 
this  view  prophetism  set  itself  in  moral  opposition 
(Isa.  Iviii.  3-7;  Micah  vi.  1-8).  The  pith  of  ex- 
perience is  the  self-revelation  of  the  divine  unity 
within  human  consciousness  and  in  history.  It 
expresses  itself  in  an  increasing  emphasis  on  char- 
acter. While,  therefore,  Biblical  ethics  is  neces- 
sarily a  religious  ethics,  it  casts  itself  in  the  mold 
of  a  supreme  moral  purpose .  Moreover,  the  personal 
and  the  corporate  elements  of  ethics  are  inseparable 
so  that  the  experience  of  the  divine  unity  draws 
after  it  a  solid  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Israel. 

The  prophetism  of  the  New  Testament  is  also 
in  debt  to  Judaism.  The  unit  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  Hebrew  prophetism  was  the  nation  (Ezek. 
xxxvii.,  the  resurrection  of  the  nation).  Judaism 
in  a  measure  shifted  the  center  of  gravity.  In  the 
Wisdom  literature  the  mood  and  mind  of  the  in- 
dividual seek  expression.  In  the  Psalter  the  indi- 
vidual finds  satisfaction  and  relief  in  lyrical  poetry. 
In  Phariseeism  the  belief  in  individual  immortality 
became  a  working  motive.  But  along  with  these 
gains  went  a  serious  loss.  Levitical  ethics  reas- 
serted itself.  Insistence  on  rigid  religious  con- 
formity became  the  order  of  the  day.  And  the 
pride  of  orthodoxy  joined  forces  with  it  in  order  to 
chain  the  moral  genius  of  Hebrew  prophetism  to  the 
chariot  of  legalism  and  extemalism.  John  the 
Baptist  ushered  in  the  revival  of  prophetism  (Matt. 
xi.  7-11).  He  put  himself  in  moral  opposition  to 
the  Levitical  ethics  of  Judaism  (Matt.  iii.  7-10; 
Luke  iii.  7  sqq.).  Christ  continued  and  completed 
John's  work.  He  took  up  into  his  mind  and  plan 
the  gains  of  Judaism,  but  transcended  its  spirit  and 
its  range.  The  conmiimlty  founded  by  him  was 
a  prophetic  community  (Acts  ii.  14  sqq.;  Joel  ii. 
28-32).  It  was  distinguished  by  intense  corporate 
consciousness  (adelphoa,  addphoij  in  N.  T.  outside 
the  Gospels  251  times;  hapanla  kaina,  Acts  ii.  44, 
iv.  32).  Hence  it  was  also  distinguished  by  an 
impassioned  eschatology.  Thought  and  feeling  set 
with  tidal  force  toward  the  triumph  of  Christ's  com- 
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munity  (poroima).  Emotion,  wherever  found  on 
its  high  levels,  manifests  itself  in  ecstatic  visions  of 
the  impending  kingdom  of  God  (I  Cor.  ii.  9  sqq.; 
Speaking  with  Tongues,  Acts  ii.  4  sqq.).  It  is  a 
help  to  clear  thinking  to  contrast  the  beginnings 
and  the  genesis  of  New  Testament  ethics  with  the 
development  of  philosophic  ethics  in  Greece.  The 
work  and  the  position  of  Aristotle  is  typical.  He 
was  never  a  citizen  of  Athens.  This  typifies  the 
fact  that  the  systematic  moralizing  of  the  Greeks 
does  not  appear  until  the  state  (polis)  is  in  process 
of  decay.  Hence  Aristotle  has  a  marked  tendency 
toward  reflective  individualism,  toward  detachment 
from  corporate  interests  and  ends  (cf.  his  discussion 
of  Friendship  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics;  also  his 
definition  of  God,  in  terms  of  the  speculative  reason, 
as  ''  thinking  on  thinking,"  Metaphysics,  xii.  9). 
Christian  prophetism,  on  the  contrary,  is  like  He- 
brew prophetism,  though  on  a  higher  level.  It  is 
instinctively  corporate  and  eschatologic. 

Inevitably,  the  key-word  is  hope.  In  the  pro- 
phetic ethics  of  the  New  Testament  hope  is  not  a 
virtue,  but  the  spring  of  all  virtues.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  men  are  born  again  into  a  living  hope 
(I  Pet.  i.  3).  They  are  saved  by  being  brought  into 
quickening  touch  with  the  hope  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  (Rom.  viii.  24).  Christ  is  God's  affirmation  of 
the  promises  made  through  the  Prophets  (II  Cor. 
ii.  20).  Through  him  the  redeemed  mind  and 
heart  utter  a  decisive  assent  to  God's  purpose  and 
plan  (ib.).  The  frame  and  constitution  of  New 
Testament  ethics  is  a  solid  and  glowing  conviction 
regarding  the  religion  and  moral  issues  of  history. 
The  foundations  of  Christian  hope  are  laid  in  faith 
(cf.  Heb.  xi.  1;  Acts  xv.  9).  Spiritual  and  moral 
efficiency  springs  from  faith  (Rom.  i.  17).  Faith, 
however,  is  not  primarily  an  act  of  the  mind;  it  is 
perception,  appropriation,  assent,  all  in  one;  and 
the  man  redeemed  through  Christ  by  faith  affirms 
and  proclaims  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  the  ultimate 
reality  (see  Faith).  This  aspect  of  faith  makes 
it  the  root  of  love.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
Pauline  trilogy  went  through  two  recensions.  In 
I  Thess.  i.  3  occurs  the  order  faith,  love,  hope; 
but  in  I  Cor.  xiii.  13  is  found  faith,  hope,  love. 
The  Pauline  congregations  in  the  midst  of  Judaism 
and  heathenism  are  threatened  with  disintegration, 
so  the  unity  of  the  congregation  is  the  tactical  unit 
of  the  army  of  the  Lord.  Love  is  the  constructive 
power  and  will  that  makes  deep  corporate  unity 
and  fellowship  possible  (cf.  Rom.  xii.-xv.,  I  Cor.  xii.- 
xiv.,  Philippians  i.  27-28).  In  the  First  Epistle  of 
John  this  view  is  wrought  into  the  fiber  of  Christian 
consciousness.  Faith,  hope,  and  love  are  the  root- 
stock  of  New  Testament  ethics  out  of  which  grow 
the  specific  virtues.  Thus,  humility  is  the  neces- 
sary mood  of  the  redeemed  mind  looking  in  upon 
God  in  his  measureless  power  and  mercy,  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  imimense  task  of  realizing  God's 
kingdom  (Matt.  v.  3;  I  Pet.  v.  5;  I  Cor.  iv.  7,  viii. 
16).  It  is  the  mood  of  all  profound  Christian  ex- 
perience. Joy  is  the  inherent  quality  of  all  thor- 
oughly Christian  action,  because  the  will  of  the 
redeemed  man  is  held  within  the  will  of  God  (Phil, 
ii.  12  sqq.)  and  is  strenuously  working  toward  a 
supreme  end  (Phil.  iii.  14).    So  it  becomes  a  neoes- 
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sary  quality   in   Christian   expression    (Jas.    i.    2; 
Phn.  iii.  1,  iv.  4;  cf.  Acts  as  a  Christian  epic). 

The  enduring  moral  quality  of  action  is  expressed 
in  the  virtue  of  hypomoney  happily  called  by  Chrysos- 
tom  *'  queen  of  the  virtues."  The  "  patientia  *'  of 
the  Latin  and  the  "  patience  "  of  the  English  version 
are  a  poor  equivalent  for  the  New  Testament  Greek. 
*'  Steadfast  waiting  " — for  the  supreme  end,  the 
kingdom  of  God — comes  nearer  to  it.  Since  the  im- 
minence of  that  kingdom  dommates  the  prophetic 
consciousness,  the  supreme  specific  virtue  is  stead- 
fastness in  waiting  and  working  for  that  supreme 
end  (James  i.  4;  I  Thess.  i.  3;  Rom.  v.  4,  viii.  25). 
The  words  of  Jesus  (Luke  xxi.  19)  sum  up  the 
matter.  The  followers  of  Jesus,  through  large- 
hearted  devotion  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
through  steadfastness  in  doing  and  bearing,  shall 
enter  into  perfect  self-possession  and  eternal  life. 

Henrt  S.  Nash. 

Biblioorapht:  A  very  extensive  and  partly  claasified  list 
of  books  is  in  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and 
Payeholoffy,  III.,  2.  pp.  812-912,  New  York,  1905.  Other 
useful  lists  are  in  the  works  of  Crooks  and  Hurst,  Cave 
and  Emery  given  below.  On  I.,  {{  1-6,  orienting  and 
defining  the  subject,  consult:  O.  Pfleiderer,  Moral  und 
Rdiffion,  Leipsic,  1872;  J.  H.  Davies,  Theology  and  Mo- 
rality, London,  1873;  J.  Kdstlin,  in  TSK,  1879.  part  4; 
T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethiea,  Oxford.  1883;  R.  B. 
Fairbaim,  Doctrine  of  Morality  in  Relation  to  Grace  of 
Redemption,  London,  1888;  H.  Weiss,  Einleitung  in  die 
chriedidie  Ethik,  Freiburg,  1889;  C.  F.  G.  Heinrici,  En- 
cyklopOdie,  pp.  248  sqq.,  ib.  1893;  G.  Sinimel,  Einleitung 
in  die  Moralwiasenechaft,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1893;  G.  R. 
Crooks  and  J.  F.  Hurst,  Theologiccd  Encydopadia,  pp. 
481-496.  New  York.  1894;  A.  Cave.  Introduction  to  The- 
ology, pp.  561-564,  Edinburgh,  1896;  C.  Stange.  Ein- 
leitung in  die  Ethik,  Leipsic.  1901;  P.  Dupuy,  Lee  Fon- 
dements  de  la  morale,  Paris,  1901;  L.  Emery,  Introduction 
h  VHude  de  la  theologie,  pp.  173-178.  629-638,  Paris,  1904; 
O.  Kim.  OrundriM  der  theologischen  Ethik,  Leipsic,  1906. 
Introductory  matter  will  also  be  fouad  in  the  systems  of 
ethics  given  below. 

For  the  general  history  of  ethics  consult:  E.  Feuerlein, 
Die  Sittenlehre  dee  Chrietenthume  in  ihren  geaehiehtlicfien 
Hauptformen,  Tubingen,  1856;  J.  A.  W.  Neander,  Vor- 
leaungen  fiber  die  Geechichte  der  chrietlichen  Ethik,  Berlin, 
1864;  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  Hiet.  of  European  Morale,  3  vols., 
London.  1877  and  often;  A.  B.  Bruce,  T?ie  Moral  Order 
of  the  World  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Thought,  New  York, 
1899;  J.  Denis,  Hiat.  den  theories  et  dee  idiea  moralee  dane 
Vantiquiti,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1879;  H.  J.  Bestmann,  Oe- 
echichte  der  ehrisUichen  Ethik,  2  vols.,  Ndrdlingen,  1880- 
1885;  T.  Ziegler,  GeschichU  der  chrietlichen  Ethik,  Bonn, 
1881-87;  W.  Gass,  Geechichte  der  chrietlichen  Ethik,  Ber- 
lin, 1881-87;  L.  Schmidt,  Die  Ethik  der  alien  Griechen, 
2  vols.,  Berlin,  1882;  J.  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory,  2  vols..  Oxford,  1885;  H.  Sidgwick, //t«f.  of  Ethics, 
London,  1886;  P.  Janet,  Hist,  de  la  philosophie  morale  et 
politique,  2  vols..  Paris.  1887;  C.  E.  Luthardt.  Geechichte 
der  chriatlidien  Ethik,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1888-93,  Eng. 
transl.,  part  1.  Christian  Ethics  Before  the  Reformation, 
Edinburgh,  1889;  L.  Stephen,  Hiet.  of  Eng.  Thought  in 
the  18th  Century,  2  vols.,  London,  1892;  T.  Ziegler.  Ge- 
echichte der  chrisUichen  Ethik,  Strasburg.  1892;  C.  M.  Wil- 
liams, A  Review  of  the  Systems  of  Ethics  Founded  on  .  .  . 
Evolution,  London,  1893 ;  O.  Tille.  Von  Darwin  bis 
Nietzsche.  Ein  Buch  Entwicklungsethik,  Leipsic,  1895;  S. 
E.  Mezes.  Ethics  Descriptive  and  Explanatory,  New  York, 
1901;  E.  Westermarck.  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Moral  Ideas,  vol.  i.,  London,  1906;  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Morals 
in  Evolution.  Study  in  Comparative  Ethics,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1906;  W.  Wundt.  Ethical  Systems,  ib.  1906;  H.  H.  Scul- 
lard.  Early  Christian  Ethics  in  the  West,  from  Clement  to 
Ambrose,  ib.  1007. 

On  II.,  S  1,  consult:  A.  Rau,  Die  Ethik  Jesu,  Giessen, 
1899;  E.  Grimm.  Die  Ethik  Jesu.  Hamburg.  1903;  H.  F. 
Ernesti,  Die  Ethik  dee  Apostels  Paulus,  Gdttingen,  1885; 
H.  Sladeczek.  Paxdinisehe  Leftre  Oher  das  Moralsubjekt, 
Regensburg,  1899;  A.  Thoma,  Geschichte  der  christlichen 


SiUenlehre  in  der  Zeit  dee  N.  T.,  Haarlem,  1879;  H.  J»- 
coby.  NeuleetamenUiche  Ethik,  Kdnigsberg.  1899;  T. 
Jordan,  The  Stoic  Moralists  and  Ote  Christians,  London, 
1884;  Q.  Ludwig,  TertuUians  Ethik,  Leipsic,  1885.  On 
II.,  i  2:  A.  Rietter,  Die  Moral  dee  heiligen  Thomas  von 
Aquinas,  Munich.  1858.  On  II.,  $  3:  C.  E.  Luthardt, 
Die  Ethik  Luthers,  Leipsic,  1875;  idem.  Mdanehthone 
Arbeiten  im  GebieU  der  Moral,  ib.  1884.  On  II..  $  4: 
P.  Lobstein.  Die  Ethik  Calvins,  Strasburg,  1877.  On  II., 
$  6:  H.  Cohen.  Kants  BegrUndurig  der  Ethik,  Berlin,  1877. 
On  II..  §  7:  J.  Schaller.  Vorlesungen  ilber  SdUeiermach^r, 
pp.  181  sqq.,  Halle,  1844;  W.  Bender.  SdUeiermachere 
Theologie,  Ndrdlingen,  1876.  On  II.,  {  9:  K.  Werner. 
Geschichte  der  katholischen  Theologie,  Munich,  1864;  O. 
Andre&,  Die  verderbliche  Moral  der  Jesuiten,  Ruhrort, 
1865;  H.  J.  Bestmann,  GesdtichU  der  christlidien  SiUe, 
part  ii..  Katholisehe  SHU,  Ndrdlingen,  1885. 

On  III.  consult:  H.  Jacoby,  Neutestamentlidie  Ethik, 
Kdnigsberg,  1899;  W.  D.  Geddes,  The  Phaedo  of  Plaio, 
note  K.  London,  1863;  H.  F.  Ernesti,  ut  sup.,  Gdttingen, 
1885;  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Die  antike  Ethik  in  ihrer  geschieht- 
lichen  Entwickdung,  Leipsic,  1887;  idem,  GeechidUe  der 
chrisUiehen  Ethik,  part  i..  ib.  1888;  Eng.  transl.,  Hitt.  of 
ChrUtian  Ethics,  vol.  i.,  Edinburgh.  1889;  E.  Hatch. 
Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Chris^an 
Church,  pp.  158-170,  London,  1888;  G.  Matheson.  Land- 
marks of  New  Testament  MoralUy,  ib.  1888;  T.  H.  Green, 
ut  sup.,  chap,  v.;  C.  H.  Toy,  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
chaps,  v.-vi.,  Boston.  1891;  A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Moral  Order 
of  the  World,  London,  1899;  J.  A.  Leighton,  Jesus  Chriat 
and  the  CivUieation  of  To-day,  New  York,  1907;  DB,  i. 
783-789;    DCG,  i.  643-547;    JE,  v.  245-258. 

Treatises  on  ethics  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the 
text,  or  translations  of  some  of  those  mentioned  are: 
A.  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics.  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh, 
1873;  E.  H.  Gillett,  The  Moral  System,  New  York, 
1874;  H.  Martensen.  Christian  Ethics,  2  vols.,  ib.  1881- 
1883;  P.  Janet,  The  Theory  of  Morals,  New  York,  1883; 
H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  ib.  1883  and  often;  I.  A.  Domer, 
System  of  Christian  Ethics,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1887; 
H.  Calderwood,  Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy,  London. 
1888;  R,  L.  Ottley,  ChrUtian  Ethics,  ib.  1889;  W.  M. 
Salter.  Ethical  Religion,  Boston,  1889;  C.  H.  Scharling, 
Christliche  Sittenlehre,  Bremen,  1892;  C.  G.  A.  von  Harless. 
Chrisiliche  Ethik,  GQtersloh.  1893.  Eng.  transl.  of  6th  Ger- 
man ed.,  Edinburgh,  1868;  W.  Wundt,  Ethics,  Eng.  transl..  3 
vols.,  ib.  1897-1901;  W.  L.  Davidson,  Christian  Ethics,  Lon- 
don, 1899;  G.  B.  Tepe,  Institutiones  theologicemoralis,  2  vola. 
Paris,  1899;  W.  Wallace.  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Natural 
Theology  and  Ethics,  Oxford,  1899;  J.  A.  Mackenzie, 
Manual  of  Ethics,  London,  1900;  W.  Fite,  Introductory 
Study  of  Ethics,  New  York,  1903;  L.  Levy-Bruhl,  La 
Morale  et  la  science  des  mceurs,  Paris.  1903;  E.  L.  Cabot, 
Every  Day  Ethics,  New  York,  1906;  H.  Raahdall.  Theory 
of  Good  and  Evil,  2  vols..  Oxford.  1907;  L.  Stephen, 
Science  of  Ethics,  New  York,  1907;  T.  Slater.  Manual  of 
Moral  Theology,  ib.  1908  (Roman  Catholic). 

EXmOPIA,  ETHIOPIAN  CHURCH.  See  Abys- 
sinia AND  THE  Abyssinian  Church. 

ETH5ARCH:  The  title  of  an  office  which  is 
often  mentioned  in  Hellenistic  times.  Strabo 
mentions  strciegoit  nomarchai,  and  ethnarchai  among 
the  officials  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  and 
Lucian  (Macrcbioi,  xvii.)  speaks  of  an  ethnarch 
Asandros  made  king  of  the  Bosporus  by  Augustus. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  title  was  not  one  peculiar 
to  the  Jews.  Among  them  it  probably  indicates 
a  degree  of  independence;  at  least,  according  to 
Strabo  (quoted  in  Josephus  Ard,  XIV.,  vii.  2),  that 
is  the  position  held  by  the  ethnarch  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt.  For  the  Jews  in  Egypt  the  office  is  an  in- 
dication that  they  followed  their  customs  and  re- 
ligion as  a  special  race  among  an  alien  people. 
This  comes  out  in  the  edict  of  Claudius  cited  in 
Josephus  (Ant,  XIX.,  v.  2).  While  the  statement 
that  after  the  death  of  an  ethnarch  Augustus  con- 
tinued the  office  seems  to  contradict  a  statement 
of  Philo  (Flaccum,  §  10),  that  after  the  death  of  the 
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genarch  (a  word  practically  the  same  as  ethnarch) 
Augustus  established  a  gerousia,  this  may  mean 
only  that  a  gerousia  was  constituted,  presided  over 
by  a  plurality  of  heads.  But  ethnarch  is  not  sub- 
stantiated as  a  general  title  among  the  Jews  of  the 
diaspora. 

It  was  a  title  borne  by  the  Hasmoneans  (q.v.)f  in 
the  first  case  by  Simon.  His  brother  and  predeces- 
sor Jonathan  was  called  by  Alexander,  son  of  Epiph- 
anes,  stralegos  and  meridarchiSy  titles  which  im- 
ply the  union  of  military  and  civil  power.  That 
Simon  had  in  mind  a  higher  title  is  clear  from  the 
connection  in  I  Mace.  xiv.  28  sqq.,  cf.  xv.  1  sqq., 
and  the  idea  of  the  titles  conferred  on  him  as  stated 
in  I  Mace.  xiv.  42  is  that  of  hereditary  right.  In 
spite  of  this,  in  the  case  of  John  Hyrcanus  the  title 
failed  to  follow  succession.  The  coins  of  Hyrcanus 
I.  mention  alongside  '*  John  the  High  Priest  "  the 
"  Commonwealth  of  the  Jews,"  or  name  him  "  Head 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Jews,"  from  which  it 
follows  that  John  regarded  his  office  as  less  than 
that  of  a  political  ruler,  and  considered  himself  the 
priestly  head  of  a  theocratic  state.  Yet  the  sense 
of  the  well-known  anecdote  of  the  encounter  i^'ith 
Eleazar,  the  spokesman  of  the  Pharisees,  in  which 
the  latter  asked  John  to  lay  aside  the  high-priest- 
hood and  be  contented  with  the  political  rulership, 
implies  the  position  of  ethnarch.  His  son  Aristo- 
bulus  was  the  first  after  the  exile  to  take  the  title 
of  king,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Alexander 
Jannsus  (Joscphus,  ArU,  XIII.  xi.-xii.).  Alex- 
andra also  assumed  the  title  of  queen,  and  is  so 
called  by  Josephus.  Her  son  Hyrcanus,  when  he 
retired  to  private  life,  passed  the  title  of  king  to  his 
brother  Aristobulus.  Pompey  gave  to  Hyrcanus 
the  high-priesthood  and  also  the  title  of  king. 
But  a  later  decree  of  Caesar  made  Hyrcanus  ethnarch 
and  high  priest,  the  former  title  as  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  royal  name.  Herod  obtained 
from  the  Roman  Senate  the  royal  title,  but  his  son 
Archelaus  was  only  ethnarch. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  mention  of  the  ethnarch 
of  King  Aretas  in  Damascus  (II  Cor.  xi.  32).  It  is 
the  Nabatsean  King  Aretas  IV.  who  is  meant,  and 
the  ethnarch  is  not  a  governor  of  the  Jews  but  the 
ruler  of  the  city.  This  could  have  been  only  in 
the  days  of  Caligula  or  Claudius,  since  under  Ti- 
berius and  Nero  Damascus  was  under  Roman  con- 
trol.    Paul's  flight  therefore  could  not  have  been 

before  37  a.d.  (Johannes  Weiss.) 

Ribliography:  The  best  discusRion  will  be  found  in  SchQrer, 
GeMchichte;  consult  the  Indexes.  Consult  also:  J.  Deren- 
bourg.  Hiatoire  el  geographic  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  67,  450- 
451.  ParlH.  1867;  H.  Graetz,  OeschichU  der  Juden,  iii. 
30-31,  163,  371,  417,  Leipaic.  1888. 

ETTWEIN,  et'vain,  JOHN:  Moravian  bishop; 
b.  at  Freudenstadt  (40  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart),  WOrt- 
temberg,  June  29,  1721;  d.  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
Jan.  2,  1802.  In  1754  he  emigrated  to  America. 
In  1772  he  led  the  Christian  Indians  from  Susque- 
hanna County  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  Tuscarawas 
River  in  Ohio.  He  was  a  friend  of  Washington, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  soldiers 
in  the  general  army  hospital  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
In  1787  he  founded  the  Society  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen, 
to  which  Congress  granted  several  townships  on 


the  Tuscarawas,  in  trust,  for  the  Christian  Indians. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  June  25,  1784,  and 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  Church  till  his  retirement, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  in  1801.  He  prepared  a 
vocabuLiry  of  the  language  of  the  Delaware  In- 
dians, which  has  been  published  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bibuography:  J.  T.  Hamilton,  Hist,  of  the  Unitaa  Fratrum, 
in  American  Church  History  Series,  vol.  viii..  New  York. 
1805;  idem.  Hist,  of  the  Church  Known  as  the  Moravian 
Church,  Bethlehem,  1900. 

EUCHARIST,  yQ'ca-rist. 

Combination  of  the  Evening  AgapsB  and  the  Morning 

Service  ($  1). 
The  Elariy  Liturgical  Development  ({  2). 
The  Service  in  Justin's  Time  and  Later  ($  3). 
The  OblaUon  (5  4). 
The  Prayers  (§  6). 
The  Communion  ({  6). 
Frequency  of  Celebration  (S  7). 
The  Elements  (S  8). 
Various  Customs  ({  9). 
The  Heretical  Sects  ($  10). 

Eucharist  is  a  term  employed  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  especially  in  the  primitive 
Church,  to  which  the  present  consideration  is  re- 
stricted. (For  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  seelklASS,  II. ;  of  the  Churches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Lord's  Supper,  IV.  For  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  see  Lord's  Supper,  I.-IIL;  Mass,  1.; 
Transubstantiation.)  In  early  Christian  litera- 
ture, however,  the  word  is  also  applied  (1)  to  the 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  spoken  over  the  elements 
(in  the  East;  only  once  in  the  Latin  West,  Ter- 
tullian,  De  oralione,  xxiv.);  (2)  to  the  elements 
themselves;  (3)  by  an  extension  of  meaning,  to 
any  consecrated  element  or  aacramentum — as  in 
(Cyprian,  Epist.  Ixx.  2,  to  the  consecrated  oil.  The 
application  to  the  entire  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  continued  only  so  long  as  it  was  an  actual 
meal  (cf.  especially  Ignatius),  and  then  reappeared 
only  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The    eucharistic    celebration    of    the    primitive 

Church  underwent  a  very  important  change  about 

the   middle   of   the   second    century.     Originally, 

either  as  a  common  meal  or  in  connection  with  one, 

it  formed  a  separate  observance  which  took  place  in 

the  evening,  while  the  congregation  assembled  in  the 

morning  to  hear  the  Word.     At  the  date  mentioned 

these  two  were  fused  into  one  service,  a  change  which 

made  possible  the  development  of  the  later  mass  (see 

Mass,  II.,  1,  §1)  and  still  exercises  an  influence  even 

upon  Protestant  liturgical  conceptions.     The  first 

witness  for  the  combination  of  the  Eucharist  with 

the  morning  service  is  Justin   (I  Apol.  Ixv.-lxvii., 

written  c.  150).     Though  the  famous  letter  of  Pliny 

(x.  96,  c.  113)  attests  the  prevalence  of  the  older 

custom  in  Bithynia,  the  Didache  (ix., 

I.  Combi-   X.)  at  least   for  Egypt,   and  Clement 

nation  of    (I  Cor.  xliv.)  for  Rome,  Justin  shows 

the  Even-  the  new  as  universally  adopted,  even 

ing  Agapa  if  the  old  for  a  while  existed  along- 

and  the     side  of    it.     The    grounds    for    the 

Morning    change  have  been  sought  in  the  accu- 

Service,      sations  of  the  pagans,  who   charged 

the  Christians  with  the  commission  of 

hideous    abominations  at  their  agapce.     But  this 

is  an  improbable  theory;  both  the  evening  agapcB 
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and  the  pagan  calumnies  still  continued  after  this. 
It  is  more  likely  that  both  religious  and  practical 
reasons  brought  about  the  ciiange.  The  earlier 
manner  of  celebrating  the  Eucharist  endangered 
the  unity  of  the  local  church,  and  did  not  accord 
with  the  growing  importance  of  the  priesthood. 
Where  these  meetings  had  often  been  held  inde- 
pendently in  private  houses,  the  aphorism  of  Igna- 
tius— "  no  lawful  Eucharist  without  the  bishop  " 
(Smym,  viii.  1) — now  prevailed.  At  the  morning 
service  the  clergy  were  assembled,  the  Scriptures 
were  solemnly  read;  a  natural  center  of  unity  for 
the  local  church  was  here,  and  the  reUgious  develop- 
ment was  met  by  the  change,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  of  assembling  widely  scattered  mem- 
bers for  both  services. 

In  studying  the  liturgical  development,  the  ear- 
liest stage  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  Exclusive  of 
the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  institution  (see  Lord's 
Supper,  Introduction  and  I.),  the  only  sources  are 
I  Cor.  xi.  20  sqq.  and  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  four- 
teenth chapters  of  the  Didache.  The  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  Pauline  passage  (still  upheld 
by  Hamack,  Zahn,  and  others)  regards  the  Eu- 
charist as  the  conclusion  of  a  meal 

2.  The  taken  in  conunon,  or  agape.  A  more 
Early       modem  view,  held  by  Jtilicher,  Spitta, 

Liturgical   Haupt,  and  Hoffmann,  holds  that  the 

Develop-  reference  of  the  passage  is  to  one  sin- 
ment.  gle  meal,  designated  as  a  whole  by  the 
name  "  Lord's  Supper."  This  theory 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Ignatius  uses  the 
terms  agapi  and  euchariatia  indiscriminately  for 
one  and  the  same  sacred  feast  {Smym.  viii.  2,  vii. 
1;  Rom.  vii.  3;  perhaps  also  PhUad.  iv.;  Eph. 
xiii.  1).  But  this  still  leaves  the  question  open  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  feast  was  conducted. 
Since  Christ  had  left  no  precise  ritual  directions, 
the  first  Christians  were  free  to  arrange  their  Eu- 
charist as  seemed  best  to  them.  The  most  natural 
thing  was  to  follow  the  traditions  of  the  sacred 
meals  of  Judaism.  Of  these  the  most  natural 
choice  would  have  been  the  Passover  supper,  if  it 
is  assumed  that  the  institution  took  place  on  this 
occasion;  but  even  with  this  assumption  neither 
1  Cor.  xi.  nor  the  Didache  shows  any  relation  be- 
tween the  two,  and  none  is  forced  upon  us  by  such 
passages  as  I  Cor.  x.  6,  v.  7.  It  seems  more  prob- 
able that  a  model  was  sought  in  the  most  conmion 
of  these  observances,  the  Sabbath  meal  as  it  was 
celebrated  in  every  Jewish  house  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Sabbath  on  Friday  night.  We  can  get  an 
idea  of  it  from  the  Mishnah  (especially  Bera- 
kot  vi.-viii.),  which  shows  that  it  was  marked  by 
unity  and  characterized  by  the  partaking  of  a 
blessed  cup  and  blessed  bread.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  meal  the  cup,  blessed  with  prayer  by  one  of 
the  family,  preferably  the  father,  was  handed  round 
— though  this  blessing  might  come  later,  and,  in- 
deed, the  cup  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  Then 
the  bread  was  blessed  which  was  broken  and  eaten 
during  the  meal;  and  a  thanksgiving  followed,  to 
which  the  company  responded  with  •*  Amen,"  and 
after  the  meal,  in  which  no  '*  stranger  "  might  take 
part,  there  was  another  thanksgiving.  The  de- 
pendence of  the  eucharistic  form  on  this  observance 


is  supported  by  the  Didache,  where  (ix.,  x.)  is  found 
the  same  sequence  of  customs:  after  the  act  of  rec- 
onciliation, the  so-called  examologesis  (xiv.),  the 
blessing  of  cup  and  bread  by  a  short  prayer  (ix.), 
common  participation  (Gk.  emplSsth&nai,  x.  1), 
and  a  final  thanksgi\nng  (x.).  The  formulas  of 
blessing  are  indeed  purely  Christian,  but  the  double 
blessing  of  cup  and  bread,  and  the  placing  of  the 
cup  first,  point  clearly  to  a  Jewish  origin.  like 
the  Sabbath  meal,  again,  the  whole  ceremony  is 
one;  the  contention  of  Zahn,  Weizs^cker,  and 
Haupt  that  the  prayers  for  the  agape  are  found  in 
chapter  ix.  and  those  for  the  Eucharist  in  x.  can 
not  be  upheld.  The  partaking  of  the  consecrated 
elements  was  not  (as  has  been  supposed  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  I  Cor.  xi.)  the  final  but  the 
initial  act;  it  was  the  blessing  of  the  bread  and 
wine  that  made  the  meal  "  the  Lord's  Supper," 
Inquiring  how  the  unity  was  dissolved,  it  appears 
that  the  reception  of  the  consecrated  elements  at 
the  beginning  became  more  and  more  the  principal 
thing,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subsequent 
meal  became  more  and  more  an  agape,  or  act  of 
charity  on  the  part  of  the  rich  believers  toward 
their  poorer  brethren.  This,  deprived  of  its  most 
significant  accompaniment,  for  which  the  later 
eulogia  (q.v.)  offered  an  insufficient  equivalent, 
gradually  decayed  and  perished,  while  the  Eucha- 
rist lived  on  with  power  in  its  new  form,  took  prec- 
edence of  the  service  of  Scripture-reading  and 
preaching,  and  finally,  as  the  mass,  became  the 
supreme  act  of  worship. 

But  meanwhile,  when  it  was  united  with  the 
other  service,  of  Scripture-reading  and  prayer,  it 
naturally  took  with  it  the  essential  forms  which 
had  up  to  that  time  constituted  it.     Some  notable 
changes  took  place;  the  two  prayers  of  blessing  on 
the  elements  were  fused  into  one,  and  the  offering 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  by  members  of  the  church, 
now  took  on  the  dignity  of  a  liturgical  function. 
What  the  order  of  the  various  parts  was  at  this 
period  we  learn  from  Justin  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  the  kiss  of  peace;  (2)  the 
3.  The      oblation  (Gk.  prosphora);  (3)  the  eu- 
Service  in   charistic  prayer  of  the  "  president " 
Justin's     (Gk.  proestos),  i.e.,  the  bishop,  with 
Time  and   intercessions,      and      the      response 
Later.      *'  Amen ";    (4)    the  communion;    (5) 
the    payment   of   the    congregation's 
contribution  {slips),  and  distribution  to  the  poor. 
The  last  was  dropped  in  later  times,  and  a  respon- 
sory  (preface)  added,  which  may,  indeed,  have  been 
in  use  as  early  as  Justin,  though  he  does  not  men- 
tion it.     But  the  same  groundwork  continues  to 
show  itself,  e.g.,  in  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.     Thus, 
too,  about  348,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  describes  sub- 
stantially the  same  order:  (1)  the  washing  of  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters;  (2)  the  kiss  of 
peace;  (3)  preface  with  Trisagion  and  Epiklesis, 
or  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (4)  intercessions; 
(5)    Lord's     Prayer;     (6)    commimion;    (7)    final 
prayer.    As  to  the  later  detailed  development,  see 
Mass,  II. 

We  must  now  consider  more  definitely  the  indi- 
vidual parts  of  this  primitive  service.  After  the 
kiss  of  peace  (q.v.)  came  the  oblation,  which  was 
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performed  by  the  deacons  reoeiving  the  offerings 
and  carrying  them  to  the  bishop.  When  they  were 
numerous,  special  tables  were  necessary  to  hold 
them,  which  stood  on  each  side  of  the  altar.  Be- 
sides bread  and  wine  there  were  present  other  kinds 
of  food,  such  as  milk,  oil,  honey,  etc.,  which  were 
used  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  These  gifts  were 
blessed,  and  the  givers  commemorated  by  name. 
As  the  first  spontaneous  generosity  languished  and 
the  Old  Testament  was  increasingly  taken  as  a 
model,  the  offering  of  ^1  kinds  of  first- 

4.  The      fruits  was  insisted  on.     The  disturb- 
Oblation.    ance  to  the  service  caused  by  the 

bringing  of  these  various  offerings 
gave  rise  to  attempts  to  limit  them,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  to  bread  and  wine,  or 
other  things  used  in  eccltoiastical  functions,  such 
as  oil  for  the  holy  unction,  milk  and  honey  for  the 
reception  of  neophytes,  and  the  like.  In  the  time 
of  Chrysostom  scarcely  anything  but  bread  and 
wine  was  brought  (cf.  Augustine,  Serm,  Ixxxii.  3, 
5),  and  the  offering  was  not  made  every  Sunday 
by  all  the  members,  but  on  special  festivals  and  in 
honor  of  the  departed.  The  church  provided  the 
bread  and  wine  from  its  own  resources. 

The  central  prayer  (originally  prayers),  as  is  seen 
from  the  Didache  (ix.),  at  first  contained  thanks- 
giving for  both  bodily  and  spiritual  nourishment, 
in  free  adaptation  of  the  ordinaiy  Jewish  formu- 
laries referred  to  above.  Later  this  prayer  was 
broken  by  the  Trisagion  (from  Isa.  vi.  3),  sung  by 
the  congregation.  Tertullian  is  the  first  evidence 
for  this;  Origen  seems  to  have  known  it;  in  the 
time  of  Athanasius  it  was  in  general  though  not 
universal  use,  in  both  East  and  West.     It  arose 

probably  in  Syria,  where  the  liturgies 

5.  The      show  a  really  organic  connection  be- 
FtayexB.     tween   it   and   the  prayer  which  it 

follows.  This  prayer  usually  con- 
tains a  thanksgiving  for  the  benefits  of  redemption, 
leading  up  to  a  recitation  of  the  words  of  institu- 
tion. That  these  formed  a  part  of  the  earliest 
Christian  liturgy  can  not  be  safely  concluded  from 
I  Cor.  xi.  23  sqq.;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  custom 
was  known  to  Justin,  as  it  certainly  was  to  Origen, 
Cyprian,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  Chrysostom;  and 
no  ancient  litui^  has  been  preserved  which  does 
not  contain  these  words.  Under  the  influence  of 
I  Cor.  xi.  26,  there  followed  what  was  called  the 
anamnesis  or  commemoration,  and  then  the  ana- 
phoraf  in  which  the  consecrated  elements  were 
offered  up  to  God;  and  next  came  the  epiklesis 
(q.v.).  The  actual  consecration  was  never  con- 
sidered to  take  place  through  the  words  of  insti- 
tution alone  before  Augustine  and  Ambrose,  but 
was  attributed  to  the  entire  eucharistic  prayer — 
though  the  view  is  also  found  that  the  epiklesis  has 
this  power.  Whether  the  ezomologesis  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  sin  originally  preceded  or  followed  the 
eucharistic  prayer  can  not  be  determined;  later  it 
came  after,  and  was  usually  connected  with  the 
epiklesis.  From  the  third  or  fourth  century  on,  a 
great  intercession  for  the  whole  church  followed. 
It  is  found  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere, 
but  not  in  Tertullian  or  Cyprian.  It  also  had  its 
origin  probably  in  Syria,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the 


oldest  Egyptian  liturgy  known.  The  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  as  a  part  of  the  liturgy  seems  to 
have  been  known  to  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  but 
is  first  certainly  attested  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  Jerome.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 

The  actual  communion,  as  long  as  the  Eucharist 
had  the  form  of  a  real  meal,  was  accomplished  by 
the  passing  of  the  consecrated  elements  from  hand 
to  hand.  When  it  became  a  formal  act,  it  was 
prefaced  (demonstrably  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
second  century)  by  the  bishop  saying,  "  Holy  things 
to  holy  persons  "  (from  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Lev.  xxiv.  9;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  6).  The  congregation 
answered,  "One  alone  is  holy,"  etc., and  then  ap- 
proached the  altar,  where  they  received  the  ele- 
ments in  their  hands,  standing.  Great  care  was 
exercised  to  prevent  a  crum  of  the  hallowed  bread 
or  a  drop  of  the  consecrated  wine  falling  to  the 
ground;  in  the  reception  of  the  for- 

6.  The      mer  it  was  usual  to  place  the  left  hand 

Commu-  under  the  right  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
nion.  The  careful  washing  of  the  hands  be- 
fore communion  was  prescribed;  and 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  instructs  his  catechumens  to  re- 
ceive the  chalice  bowing  low.  The  distribution  of 
the  elements  was  performed  in  Justin's  time  by  the 
deacons;  but  this  function  was  withdrawn  from 
them  with  the  gradual  growth  of  reverence  for  the 
elements  and  belief  in  priestly  dignity  and  power. 
As  a  transitional  stage,  the  deacons  are  found  in 
some  places  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  chalice,  as  the  less  important.  When  a  definite 
formula  of  administration  came  in  is  uncertain, 
though  there  are  no  traces  of  one  in  the  apostolic 
age.  The  oldest  was  the  simple  statement ;  the  for- 
mula is  Hoc  est  corpus  Christif  Hie  est  sanguis 
Christi.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (VIII.,  xiii. 
4)  "  body  of  Christ  "  for  the  bread,  and  "  blood 
of  Christ,  cup  of  life  "  for  the  cup.  In  Mark  the 
Hermit  (c.  410)  a  longer  formula  occurs:  "  the 
holy  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  for  life  eternal";  and  in 
seventh-century  Gaul  a  still  further  expansion, 
**  May  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  bring  to 
thee  remission  of  sin  and  eternal  life  "  (Council  of 
Rouen,  can.  ii.).  Each  communicant  answered 
"  Amen,"  as  an  expression  of  faith.  That  the 
earliest  use  was  to  give  first  the  cup  and  then  the 
bread  is  shown  by  the  Didache,  and  possibly  by 
liUke  xxii.  17  and  I  Cor.  x.  16. 

Only  baptized  Christians  could  receive  the  com- 
munion; this  was  a  universal  principle  from  the 
beginning.  Heretics,  schismatics,  and  unrecon- 
ciled penitents  were  also  excluded,  though  it  was 
sometimes  given  to  the  lapsed  when  dying.  It 
was  the  general  practise  to  give  it  to  children. 
The  custom  of  placing  it  in  the  mouth  of  dead  per- 
sons must  have  been  deeply  rooted,  to  judge  from 
the  number  of  councils  which  foimd  it  necessary 
to  prohibit  it  (see  Communion  of  the  Dead). 
Fasting  communion  is  an  old  and  quite  universal 
practise,  in  fact,  a  church  law,  which  was  referred 
to  apostolic  command  by  Augustine;  an  exception 
was  made  on  Maimdy  Thursday,  when  the  Eu- 
charist was  celebrated  in  the  even|ng.  Much  em- 
phajBis  was  laid,  following  Lev.  vii.  20  and  I  Cor.  zi. 
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27,  upon  purity  of  body  and  soul  as  a  preparation 
for  communion.  Chrysostom,  who  is  specially 
strong  on  this  point,  requires  a  particular  prepara- 
tion by  penance,  prayer,  almsgiving,  and  spiritual 
exercises,  lasting  for  days. 

As  to  frequency  of  celebration,  the  most  which 
can  be  said  for  the  primitive  age  with  any  certainty 
is  that  it  occurred  at  least  every  Sunday,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  proof  for  this  in  the  second  century. 
The  tendency  was  toward  greater  frequency,  and 
days  of  religious  observance  (Saturdays,  fast-days, 
the  anniversaries  of  martyrs)  were  thus  marked. 
Daily  celebration  became  customary  in  the  West, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  in  Africa,  as 
evidenced   by   Cyprian;  in   Rome  at 

7.  Fre-     least  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  or  much 
quency  of   earlier  if  we  are  to  accept  as  genuine 

Celebration,  the  fragments  on  Proverbs  ascribed 
to  Hippolytus.  For  Spain  the  same 
evidence  is  given  by  Jerome;  for  Gaul  by  Cassian; 
for  Milan  by  Ambrose.  In  the  East  (except 
Egypt),  Sunday  and  Saturday  were  the  regular 
days.  But  here,  too,  greater  frequency  began  to 
prevail.  According  to  Basil  (Epist.  xciii.)  the  rule 
at  Csesarea  in  Oappadocia  was  four  times  a  week, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  see  it  daily.  In  Egypt  and 
the  Thebaid  the  Sunday  celebration  remained  the 
rule  for  a  long  time,  though  an  expression  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  implies  that  by  his  time  the  Western 
practise  was  coming  in. 

The  elements  used  in  the  Eucharist  were  bread 
and  wine,  everywhere  throughout  the  Church. 
The  bread  was  conmion  leavened  wheat  bread, 
made  in  little  round  loaves,  with  a  cruciform  inci- 
sion to  facihtate  breaking  (see  Altar  Bread). 
The  wine,  whether  white  or  red,  was  mixed  with 
water.  C!)yprian  mentions  {Epist.  Ixiii.)  as  a  wide- 
spread African  custom  the  reception  of  pure  water 
and  no  wine  at  all.  But  this  practise,  which  is 
neither  primitive  nor  based  on  ascetic  principles 
but  simply  an  exaggerated  insistence  on  the  preva- 
lent custom  of  drinking  no  wine  in  the  morning, 
never  spread  further  and  died  out  completely. 
Milk,  honey,  and  salt  were  used  at  various  times 
(for  the  salt,  cf.  the  Clementine  Homilies,  xiv.  1). 
The  use  of  milk  and  honey  is  first  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  conununion  of  neoph3rtes.  A 
similar    custom — a    purification    by 

8.  The      honey — occurs  in  the  Mithra  cult;  but 
Elements,   it  could  hardly  have  come  from  that 

soiu*ce  into  Christian  usage  if  passages 
like  Jer.  xi.  5  and  Ezra  xx.  6  (cf.  also  Isa.  Iv.  1) 
had  not  seemed  to  conunend  it.  From  the  neo- 
phytes' communion  the  custom  spread  into  more 
general  use;  sometimes  honey  was  mixed  with  the 
wine  (Council  of  Auxerre,  585  or  578,  can.  v.);  or 
milk  was  substituted  for  wine,  as  in  the  old  Span- 
ish provinces  of  Gallacia  and  Asturia,  where  wine 
was  scarce  (Fourth  Council  of  Braga,  about  675, 
can.  ii.;  cf.  also  can.  Ivii.  of  the  Second  Trullan 
Council,  692). 

A  regular  reception  every  Sunday  was  undoubt- 
edly the  normal  custom  of  the  primitive  age.  This 
is  evident,  if  from  nothing  else,  from  the  statement 
of  Justin  (/  Apol.  Ixvii.)  that  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments were  carried  by  the  deacons  to  the  houses 


of  those  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion. The  practise  of  the  whole  congregation 
conmiunicating,  which  continued  into  the  third 
century,  disappeared  with  surprising  rapidity  in 
the  fourth.  (3hrysostom  complains  more  than 
once  of  the  fewness  of  communicants;  Eusebius  of 
Emesa  rebukes  those  who  leave  the 
9.  Various     church  before   the  communion,   and 

Customs,  such  persons  are  threatened  with  ex- 
communication by  the  Apostolic  Can- 
ons (ix.)  and  the  Council  of  Antioch  (341,  can.  ii.). 
In  the  East  the  custom  gradually  prevailed  of  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament  only  once  a  year,  Easter  and 
Epiphany  being  the  roost  usual  days.  In  the  West 
more  frequent  communion  remained  usual.  Not  a 
few  early  coimcils,  indeed,  in  Gaul  and  Spain  (e.g., 
Elvira,  305;  Toledo,  398  or  400;  Agde,  506)  threat- 
ened with  penalties  those  who  abstained  from  com- 
munion; but  this  was  directed  against  cryptic 
sects,  whose  members  came  to  church,  but  had 
their  own  communion  in  their  secret  meetings. 
For  the  vessels  used  in  the  celebration,  see  Vbbsels, 
Sacred. 

It  seems  to  have  been  first  in  the  West  that  the 
custom  grew  up  of  carrying  home  either  fragments 
of  the  consecrated  bread  or  the  whole  portion  re- 
ceived, in  special  little  boxes  called  arcce  (Tertul- 
lian,  Cyprian).  Basil  attests  the  existence  of  the 
same  custom  in  Egypt,  and  it  must  have  spread 
rapidly.  With  these  particles  a  sort  of  domestic 
celebration  would  be  performed  (Council  of  Laod- 
icea,  can.  Iviii.;  of  Gangra,  about  350,  can.  x.;  of 
Toledo,  400,  can.  xiv.).  They  were  also  carried 
about  the  person  as  a  protection  against  dangers, 
as  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  To  the  sick  and  to  prisoners  the  Eu- 
charist was  carried  not  only  by  priests  but  by  lay- 
men and  even  women. 

The  commemoration  of  the  death-anniversaries 
of  the  martyrs  took  place  at  their  graves,  and  can 
hardly  have  consisted  in  an3rthing  but  the  Eucha- 
rist. The  custom  became  more  general  with  the 
fourth  century,  and  altars  were  erected  over  the 
graves.  The  practise  must  also  have  soon  arisen 
of  conmiemorating  the  other  dead  either  on  the 
third  (ninth,  fortieth)  day  after  death  or  on  the 
anniversary. 

As  to  the  eucharistic  celebration  among  the  early 
sects  not  much  information  has  been  handed  down. 
Relatively  the  most  is  known  about  the  Gnostics.  In 
the  Pistis  Sophia  a  description  is  given  of  a  function 
which  it  is  hard  to  identify  as  eucharistic  or  bap- 
tismal, so  much  have  the  two  sacraments  been 
fused  into  one.  Substantially  nearer  to  the  prac- 
tise of  the  Church  are  the  celebrations  described 
in  the  Acta  Thomas  and  Acta  Johannis;  here  the 
Eucharist  is  an  independent  function,  separate 
from  the  agape,  and  taking  place  in  the  morning, 
but  not  connected  with  the  Scripture- 

10.  The     reading  and   preaching   service;  here 

Heretical    too   appear   the  oblation,  the  prayer 

Sects.       of  consecration,  the  breaking  of  the 

bread,  and  the  administration  with  a 

definite  formula,  to  which  the  receiver  responds 

with  "  Amen."     But  there  is  a  doubt  how  far  these 

originally  Gnostic  writings  have  been  changed  by 
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Catholic  revision.  The  consecration  among  the 
Gnostics  was  effected  not  by  the  recital  of  the 
words  of  institution  but  by  a  prayer  (of  thanksgiv- 
ing in  the  Acta  Johannis,  of  supplication  to  Christ 
for  a  blessing  on  the  feast  in  the  Acta  ThomcB,  while 
there  is  an  epiklesis  in  Irenreus  I.,  xiii.  2  and  in  an- 
other part  of  the  Acta  ThomcB).  What  is  known 
of  the  Eucharist  among  the  other  sects  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  elements  used  by  them. 
Water  replaced  wine  very  generally  outside  the 
Gnostic  circles.  Epiphanius  relates  that  some 
bodies  (EncratUoB,  Apostolici)  used  bread,  salt,  and 
water;  and  he  and  Augustine  both  say  that  the 
Montanists  used  bread  and  cheese,  without  wine 
— customs  which  point  to  the  original  status  of  the 
Eucharist  as  an  actual  meal.  (P.  Drews.) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  Roman  Catholic  aide:  C.  de  Burguera, 
Enddopidia  de  la  eucari^ia^  7  vols.  Estepa,  1905-07;  E. 
Mart^ne, De  antiquia  eccleeieerUibua,  parti.,  Antwerp,  1736; 
J.  J.  I.  Ddllinger.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Etbchariatie  in  den  drei 
entenJahrhundertent  Mainz,  1826;F.  "Prohat,  Sakramenieund 
Sakramentalien^  Tabingen,  1872;  G.  Bickell,  Meeee  und 
Paecha,  Maim.  1872;  idem,  in  ZKT,  1880;  F.  S.  Rem, 
Opfercharakier  der  Eucharietie  .  .  .  der  ereten  drei  Jahr- 
hunderten,  Paderborn,  1892;  J.  Wilpert,  Fractio  pania, 
die  iUteate  Daretelluno  dee  euehariatiacken  Opfere,  Frei- 
burs.  1895  (cf.  Q.  Ficker,  in  GGA,  1896,  pp.  685  sqq.); 
F.  X.  Funk,  KirehengeechichUiche  Ahhandlungen  und  Un- 
tereuchunoen,  vol.  i.,  Paderborn,  1897;  T.  W.  Drury,  Eleva- 
tion in  the  Euduarist,  ite  Hiat.  and  Rationale,  New  York, 
1907;  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt.  The  Sacrameni  of  the  Altar,  ib. 
1908.  From  the  Protestant  point  of  view:  Bingham,  Orioinea, 
books  xiii.,  xv.;  H.  Alt,  Der  chriatliche  KuUua,  i.  184  aqq., 
Berlin,  1851;  T.  Kliefoth,  Liturgiache  Abhandlungen,  iv.- 
V.,  Schwerin,  1858-59;  A.  P.  Stanley.  ChriaHan  InaHtii- 
tiona,  chaps,  iv.-vi.,  London,  1881;  H.  A.  Koetlin,  Ge- 
athuAte  dea  chriatlichen  Ootteadienatea,  Freiburg,  1887; 
H.  Achelis,  Die  dUaaten  Quelien  dea  orientaliachen  Kir- 
dunreehta,  in  TU,  vi.  4,  1891;  C.  von  Weiss&cker,  Daa 
apoatoliaehe  ZeitaUer,  Freiburg,  1892,  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.. 
London,  1894-95;  O.  Anrich,  Daa  aniike  Myaterienxoeaen 
in  aeinam  Einflvaa  auf  daa  Chriatentum,  Gdttingen,  1894; 
A.C.  McGi£Fert,il2>osto2«Ciiae.  pp.  68-69.  536-537  et  passim. 
New  York,  1897;  8.  Cheetham,  Afysteries,  Pagan  and  Chria- 
Haiit  Lectures  iii.-iv.,  London,  1897;  C.  Clemen,  Der  Ur- 
aprungdea  .  .  .  Abendmahla,  Leipsic,  1898;  Hamack.  Dog- 
ma, vols,  i-ii.;  Neander,  ChriaOan  Church,  i.  323-335, 
647-649,  ii.  361-369;  Schaff,  ChrUtian  Church,  i.  472-475, 
ii.  201-205;  Moeller.  Chriatian  Church,  i.  70.  122.  268  sqq. 
From  the  lituigieal  side:  F.  Probst,  LUwrgie  der  drei 
eraten  chriaUichen  Jahrhunderte,  TObingen.  1870;  C.  E. 
Hammond.  Ancient  Liturgy  of  Antioch,  Oxford,  1879; 
Hamack.  in  TU,  ii.  1  and  2,  1886,  cf.  TU,  vi.  4,  pp.  39 
sqq.;  F.  E.  Brightman  and  C.  £.  Hammond,  Liturgiea 
Eaatem  and  Weatem,  Oxford.  1896;  Catergian,  Die  Litur- 
gien  bei  den  Armeniem,  Vienna,  1897;  F.  E.  Warren. 
The  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church,  Lon- 
don, 1897.  Consult  also  the  literature  under  Lobd'b  Sup- 
pbr;  LrruRGics;  Mass;  Mozarabic  Lfturot. 

EUCHARIUS,  SADfT.     See  Treves. 

EUCHELAION,  yQk"el-6'on:  In  the  Greek 
Church,  the  "  prayer  oil,"  consecrated  by  seven 
priests,  and  used  for  the  unction  of  the  sick,  which 
is  counted  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  and  corresponds  to  the  extreme  unction 
of  the  Roman  Church,  but  is  not  limited  to  cases  of 
mortal  illness.    See  Extreme  UNcnoN. 

EUCHERIUS:  Bishop  of  Lyons,  where  he  was 
bom  and  where  he  died  between  449  and  455. 
Although  married  and  a  father,  he  retired  before 
426  to  the  monastery  of  L^rins,  where  his  sons 
were  educated  by  Hilary,  Salvian,  and  Vincent  of 
L^rins.  Among  his  friends  were  such  prominent 
contemporaries  as  John  Cassian,  Claudianus  Mam- 


ertus,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  As  the  author  of 
the  De  laude  eremi,  written  between  426  and  429, 
he  advocated  the  same  zealous  asceticism  which 
he  observed  together  with  his  wife,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  time,  on  the  island  of  Lero  (the 
modem  bt.  Marguerite).  Other  monastic  writings 
were  also  composed  by  him,  including  the  Exhor- 
tatio  ad  monachoSf  the  SenterUia  ad  monachos,  and 
the  Admonitio  ad  virgineSf  and  the  despair  with 
which  the  conditions  of  the  time  filled  him  is  ex- 
pressed in  his  De  cantemptu  mundi  et  scecularis 
phUosophioi.  The  first  book  of  his  Instructiones 
evidences  his  knowledge  of  the  Biblical  criticism 
of  his  period,  and  the  second  forms  a  dictionary 
of  antiquities  for  the  elucidation  of  the  loan-words 
in  the  Bible.  The  Formidoe  apiritalis  intelligenticB 
contains  historical,  figurative,  and  analogical  inter- 
pretations of  Biblical  designations  in  the  realm  of 
nature  and  human  life.  In  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  coexistence 
of  God  and  man  in  Christ  as  analogous  with  the 
union  of  body  and  soul  in  humanity,  while  his 
deep  interest  in  the  heroes  of  Christendom  found 
expression  in  the  Passio  Agaunensium  martyrum. 
His  letter  to  Philo,  in  which  he  voluntarily  assumed 
the  charge  of  certain  ecclesiastical  institutions,  like 
his  letter  to  the  presbjrter  Faustus  De  locia  aliqui- 
bus  Sanctis,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Eucherius 
was  closely  associated  with  the  neighboring  bishops, 
and  on  Nov.  8,  441,  presided  with  Hilary  of  Aries 
over  the  first  Synod  of  Orange.  No  details  are 
known  of  his  administration  of  his  bishopric,  and 
even  the  year  of  his  consecration,  which  was  434, 
according  to  Sigibert  of  Gembloux,  is  uncertain. 

(Edgar  Hennteke.) 

Bibliooraprt:  The  Opera  were  published  by  Braasicanus, 
Baael.  1631;  in  MPL,  1.;  and,  ed.  Wotke,  in  CSEL,  xxxi., 
1894.  Sources  for  a  life  are:  Chronica  Gallica,  ed.  T. 
Mommsen,  in  MOH,  AtieL  ant.,  ix.  1  (1892),  662;  Sal- 
vianus  of  Marseilles,  in  the  same,  i.  1  (1877),  109-110. 
116;  (jennadiua,  De  vir.  HI.,  xxviii.  Ck>nsult:  A.  Mellier, 
De  vita  et  acriptia  .  .  .  Eucherii.  Paris,  4878;  A .  Gouil- 
loud.  Saint  Eucher,  L6rina  et  V^liae  de  Lyon  au  6.  ai^de, 
Lyons.  1881 ;  W.  S.  Teuffel,  Geachichte  derrdmiachen  Litera- 
tur,  p.  1170,  S  457,  no.  6,  Leipsic,  1890. 

EUCHITES.    See  Messalians. 

EUCH0L06I0N,  yu"ce-l6'ji-on:  A  name  which 
in  Greek  signifies  any  collection  of  prayers,  but  is 
most  usually  applied  to  the  Great  Euchologion  or 
Prayer-Book  of  the  Eastern  Church,  which  con- 
tains the  rites  for  all  the  principal  ecclesiastical 
functions.  It  includes  also  a  great  nimiber  of 
benedictions  for  all  the  material  objects  which  are 
commonly  blessed  in  the  traditional  or  catholic 
system,  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  for  various 
callings  in  life  which  are  supposed  to  need  special 
blessing.  The  book  is  of  the  highest  interest  for 
the  study  of  the  Elastem  Church,  the  life  of  which 
from  the  beginning  it  represents  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. It  has  been  preserved  in  a  number  of 
manuscripts.  The  first  printed  edition  was  that 
of  1526;  the  oldest  known  to  be  extant  is  the  1545 
edition  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich.  Later  of- 
ficial editions  have  appeared  in  Venice,  Bucharest, 
Athens,  and  Constantinople;  these  are  the  best  for 
scientific  study  of  the  Greek  Church  and  its  litur- 
gical usages.  (Pbiupp  Metbb.) 
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BiBLiooRAPHT'  W.  Cave.  Script,  ecd.  hiafyrria  literana. 
Dissertation  ii.,  Oxford,  1743;  J.  M.  Neale,  Hittory  of 
Vis  Holy  EaHtrn  Church,  London,  1850;  E.  Legrand, 
BiMiographie  helUnique^  Paris,  1885;  Knimbacher,  Oe- 
•chichie,  pp.  658-650. 

EUDES,  yOdz  or  (Fr.)  Od,  JEAN,  XKD  THE 
EUDISTS :  French  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  the 
Ck>ngregation  founded  by  him.  Eudes  was  bom 
at  Mezerai,  southern  Normandy,  Nov.  14,  1601; 
d.  at  Caen  (149  m.  w.n.w.  of  Paris)  Aug.  19,  1680. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Caen  and 
at  the  Oratory  in  Paris  under  Bundle,  where  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  1626. 

Eudes  distinguished  himself  by  his  care  of  the 
sick  during  times  of  plague  and  as  a  missioner,  and 
in  1639  became  superior  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  at  Caen.  Four  years  later,  however,  he 
left  the  Oratorians,  and  with  five  companions 
founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Missionary  Priests 
of  Jesus  and  Mary,  or  Eudists,  which  substituted 
for  monastic  vows  the  vow  of  strict  obedience  and 
received  the  official  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux 
in  1644.  The  object  of  the  Congregation  was  to 
provide  a  corps  of  educated  secular  priests  for  the 
special  purpose  of  holding  missions  among  the  p>eo- 
pie,  and  during  Eudes's  administration  of  thirty- 
seven  years  as  superior-general  it  spread  through- 
out Normandy  and  a  portion  of  Brittany,  while 
seminaries  were  founded  on  the  model  of  the  mother 
house  in  Rouen,  Evreux,  Lisieux,  Coutances,  and 
Rennes.  Under  the  immediate  successor  of  Eudes, 
Blouet  de  Camilly,  additional  seminaries  were  es- 
tablished at  Avranches,  Dol,  Senlis,  and  Paris, 
while  under  Guy  de  Fontaines  (d.  1727)  and  Pierre 
Cousin  (d.  1751)  the  Eudists,  together  with  the 
Jesuits,  strongly  opposed  Jansenism.  Up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the  Eudists  were  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  influential  Congrega- 
tions of  Roman  Catholic  France,  and  possessed  a 
college  at  Paris,  in  addition  to  twelve  large  and 
five  small  seminaries,  while  Father  Hubert,  the 
superior  of  the  Paris  house,  was  the  confessor  of 
Louis  XVI. 

Despite  the  suppression  of  the  Congregation  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  it  was  quietly  revived  in  1800 
by  Toussaint  Blanchard  in  the  seminary  at  Rennes, 
and  was  formally  reorganized  in  1826.  It  has  con- 
sistently maintained  its  pronounced  Ultramonta- 
nism,  and  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  active  in  foreign  missions.  Eudes  himself 
not  only  foimded  the  Congregation  which  bears  his 
name,  but  also  the  Daughters  of  Our  Lady  of 
Charity  of  the  Refuge,  the  prototype  of  the  modern 
sisterhoods  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  was  likewise 
active  in  spreading  devotion  to  the  hearts  of  Jesus 
and  Mary,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  later 
Congregations  devoted  to  this  purpose  (see  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  Devotion  to).  Since  1874  the 
Eudists  have  earnestly  striven  to  secure  the  canon- 
ization of  their  founder.  (0.  Z6cKLERt-) 

Biblioobapht:  C.  de  Montsey,  Le  Pkre  Eudet  et  set  tnsH- 
tuU,  Fku^fl,  1869,  Eng.  transl.,  2d  ed.,  London.  1883;  A.  le 
Dor^.  Lea  Vertua  du  .  ,  .  Jean  Eudes,  Paris,  1872;  idem, 
Lee  Sacr6a  Centre  et  .  .  ,  Jean  Eudes,  ib.  1801;  A.  Pinas, 
La  VhUrable  Phv  Endas  et  see  cnivres,  Paris,  1901 ;  Helyot» 
Ordres  monaatiques,  viii.  159-168;  Hembucher,  Ordenund 
KongregoHonen,  ui.  384-^86.  423,  450-451;  KL,  iv.  954- 
068;  Currier,  Belioioue  Ordm^  p.  617, 


EUDO  DE  STELLA  (£ON,EUON  DE  L'ETOILE): 

Foimder  of  a  heretical  sect  in  France;  d.  after  1148. 
He  came  from  k  noble  family  of  Brittany  and  rose 
into  prominence  there  about  1146  as  a  vehement 
opposer  of  the  hierarchy  and  an  exponent  of  apoc- 
alyptic views.  He  appears  to  have  applied  to 
himself  the  liturgical  formula  [Otto  of  Freising 
De  Gestia  Friderici,  /,  chap.  54] "  by  him  (Lat.  eum, 
which  he  connected  with  his  own  name  Son)  w^ho 
is  to  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,"  gave 
himself  out  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  by  proph- 
ecies and  feigned  miracles  gathered  some  following. 
Though  a  layman  and  imable  to  read,  he  celebrated 
mass,  elected  ''  angels  "  and  ''  apostles "  from 
among  his  adherents,  and  bestowed  on  them  high- 
sounding  names  like  ''  Judgment  "  and  "  Wisdom," 
together  with  the  rank  of  bishops  and  archbishops. 
They  undertook  devastating  raids  for  the  plunder 
of  churches  and  cloisters,  and  spent  their  pillaged 
treasures,  so  the  narrative  runs,  in  riotous  orgies. 
In  1148  Eudo  was  captured,  with  a  number  of  his 
followers.  When  led  for  trial  before  the  Synod  of 
Reims,  he  vaingloriously  appealed  to  his  "  divine 
mission."  He  died  not  long  afterward  in  the  prison 
of  Archbishop  Samson  of  Reims.  Some  of  his  ad- 
herents, who  would  seem  to  have  spread  as  far  as 
Languedoc,  were  burned  at  the  stake.  Hereafter 
the  sect  disappears  from  history.  About  the  same 
period  as  Eudo's  time  certain  heresies  of  a  Mani- 
chean  character  were  prevalent  in  Brittany,  but  it 
is  an  erroneous  deduction  from  this  fact  to  suppose 
that  Eudo  should  be  included  among  the  Cathari. 
In  reahty  he  was  a  mystic  fanatic,  who  went  his 
own  way.  Herman  Haupt. 

Bxblioobapbt:  C.  U.  Hahn,  Oesdiichte  der  Reiser  im  Mil- 
tekdter,  i.  463.  Stuttgart,  1845;  C.  Schmidt.  Histoire  et 
doctrine  de  la  secU  dee  Cathares,  i.  48,  Paris,  1849;  H.  C. 
Lea,  History  of  the  Inquisition,  i.  66.  New  York,  1906; 
J.  J.  I.  von  DdlUnger,  BeHr&ge  sur  Sektengesdiichte,  i.  101. 
Munich,  1890;  K.  Mailer,  Kirehengeschichte,  i.  495.  Frei- 
burg, 1892;  C.  Molinier.  in  Revue  historique,  liv  (1804), 
158-161;  P.  Alphand^ry,  Les  Idies  morales  dies  Us  hitiro- 
doxes  Latins  au  dibut  du  ISe,  siUie,  pp.  102  aqq..  Paris, 
1904;  Hefele.  ConcUienoeschichie,  v.  516-617;  KL,  iv. 
662;  Schaff,  v.  I,  pp.  482,  483. 

EUDOCIA,  yu-d5'shi-a,  ^LIA:  Empress  of 
Byzantium  and  wife  of  Theodosius  II.  (408-450); 
b.  at  Athens  394;  d.  at  Jerusalem  c.  460.  Her 
original  name  was  Athenais,  and  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  pagan  rhetorician  Leontius,  she  herself 
attaining  wide  celebrity  as  a  scholarly  defender  of 
the  ancient  faith.  After  the  death  of  her  father, 
she  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Constantinople  to  pro- 
test to  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  the  empress,  against 
the  provisions  of  the  will  of  Leontius,  but  Pulcheria, 
charmed  by  her  beauty  and  culture,  converted  her 
to  Christianity  and  presented  her  to  her  brother 
as  a  bride.  The  marriage  is  dated  in  421,  and  she 
bore  Theodosius  a  daughter  Eudoxia,  who  became 
the  wife  of  the  Western  emperor  Valentinian  III. 
In  438  Eudocia  went  to  Jerusalem  and  brought 
back  relics  which  included  the  two  chains  of  St. 
Peter,  depositing  one  at  Constantinople  and  pre- 
senting the  other  to  her  daughter  at  Rome,  where 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vin- 
cula.  Two  statues  were  erected  at  Antioch  in 
gratitude  for  Eudoda's  eulogy  of  the  city.    Before 
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444  she  was  again  in  Jerusalem,  where  she  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  apparently  in  banishment. 
The  cause  of  her  disgrace  is  unknown,  although 
Malalas  ascribes  it  to  an  intrigue.  It  is  at  least 
certain,  however,  that  in  the  conunotion  caused 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine  by  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  Eudocia  took  the  side  of  the  Pales- 
tinian monks  against  the  government,  her  influ- 
ence being  so  powerful  that  Pope  Leo  wrote  her  in 
453,  seeking  to  change  her  attitude;  and  after  con- 
sulting with  the  famous  Simon  the  Stylite  and 
Euthymius,  a  monk  of  the  Syrian  desert,  she  ac- 
cepted the  decrees.  In  her  closing  years  Eudocia 
wrote  in  hexameters  a  paraphrase  of  the  Octa- 
teuch  and  the  history  of  Cyprian  and  Justina.  The 
latter  work,  portraying  the  life,  conversion,  and 
martyrdom  of  a  Magian,  is  of  interest  as  the  oldest 
poetic  form  of  the  Faust-legend. 

(C.  Neumann.) 

Biblxoorapht:  The  fraements  of  her  Carmina  were  edited 
by  A.  Ludwieh,  Leipsic,  1897.  The  chief  Bouroe  for  a 
life  are  the  Chronicle  of  John  Malalas  (best  ed.  by  L. 
Dindorf,  Bonn,  1831),  thotigh  that  source  is  romance 
rather  than  history,  and  Nioephorus  Callistus,  Hial,  eccL, 
ziv.  23.  Consult:  W.  Wiegand,  Evdoxia,  Worms,  1871; 
F.  Gregorovius,  AthenaU,  Leipsic,  1882;  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  FaU,  iii.  387-390. 

EUDOXinS  OF  GERMANICIA:  Arian  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  not  improperly  called  the  father 
of  the  Arianism  which  in  the  Arian  churches  so 
long  outlasted  the  Arian  controversy;  b.  at  Ara- 
bissus  (the  modem  Yarpuz,  50  m.  n.  of  Marash), 
in  Cappadocia,  c.  300;  d.  370.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  certain  Csesarius  who  because  of  his  death  as  a 
martyr  is  considered  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Church. 
During  his  theological  education  Eudoxius  im- 
bibed the  ideas  of  Lucian  the  Martyr  (q.v.),  prob- 
ably at  Antioch;  for  according  to  Athanasius  (Hist. 
Arianorum  ad  monachos^  iv.,  MPG,  xxv.  700A, 
Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iv.  271)  he  belonged  to 
the  followers  of  Arius  in  Antioch  whom  Bishop 
Eustathius  refused  to  receive  into  the  clergy  be- 
tween 325  and  330.  After  the  overthrow  of  Eu- 
stathius (330)  he  became  bishop  of  Germanicia  (in 
Commagene,  near  the  Cappadocian-Cilician-Syrian 
boundary).  He  took  part  in  the  Synod  of  Antioch 
in  341  as  a  partizan  of  the  Eusebians;  he  also  at- 
tended the  synod  of  the  Oriental  clergy  in  Sardica 
in  343.  He  first  became  generally  known  in  344, 
when,  as  one  of  the  envoys  he  brought  the  Formula 
macrostichos  into  the  West — a  mission  for  which 
his  polite  and  obliging  manners  must  have  espe- 
cially recommended  him.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
Orientals  who  participated  in  the  Synod  of  Milan 
in  355.  In  the  following  two  years  he  seems  to 
have  remained,  like  Acacius  (see  Acaciub  of 
CiESAREA),  at  the  court  or  in  the  company  of  the 
court  bishops,  since  he  took  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions at  the  court  in  Sirmium  in  357  in  which  the 
second  formula  of  Sirmium  was  composed. 

About  this  time  Bishop  Leontius  of  Antioch  died, 
and  Eudoxius  inunediately  returned  to  the  East 
and  took  his  place,  apparently  with  the  consent  of 
Acacius,  Ursacius,  and  Valens,  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  358.  As  bishop  he  accepted  at  a 
synod  in  Antioch  the  "  Formula  of  Peace  "  of  Sir- 
mium, but  soon  showed  that  he  intended  to  explain 


it  in  the  Arian  sense.  According  to  Athanasius 
(De  synodiSf  xxxviii.,  MPG,  xxvi.  761  A),  A€tius 
taught  Eudoxius  the  "  Arian  impiety  "  about  this 
time,  and  it  is  true  that  the  Arianism  of  Eudoxius 
in  former  days  was  less  radical  and  pronounced, 
but  it  is  possible  that  Agtius  influenced  him  at  an 
earlier  time.  The  extreme  Arian  tendencies  of 
Eudoxius  called  forth  the  opposition  of  the  Homoi- 
ousians,  and  this  party  gained  for  a  short  time 
the  upper  hand.  Emperor  Ck)nstantius  now  dis- 
owned Eudoxius;  apparently  he  was  exiled  and 
retired  to  his  native  country.  He  returned  and  took 
part  in  the  Synod  of  Seleucia  in  359.  Later  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  under  the  protection  of 
Acacius,  but  only  after  long  negotiations  and  after 
his  renunciation  of  the  teachings  of  A^tius  was  he 
able  to  regain  the  favor  of  the  emperor.  On  Jan. 
27,  360,  he  was  enthroned  as  bishop  of  the  capital. 
It  is  true,  he  broke  with  Eunomius  and  A^tius, 
but  the  enmity  between  him  and  the  Homoiousians 
remained  and  directed  the  course  of  his  theology 
and  chiurh  polity.  In  the  time  of  Valens,  this 
tendency  regained  the  ascendency.  The  Synod 
of  Lampsacus  in  364  compelled  the  emperor  to 
choose  between  the  Homoiousians  and  the  Homoe- 
ans  of  the  last  two  years  of  Constantius.  Valens 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  Homceans,  prob- 
ably not  without  the  influence  of  Eudoxius. 

The  most  lasting  result  of  the  activity  of  Eudoxius 
was  the  Arianism  of  the  Germans;  for  the  Goths  did 
not  receive  uncompromising  Arianism,  but  that 
Homo^an  form  of  it  which  was  sanctioned  at  the 
Synod  of  Constantinople  in  360  and  became  court 
religion  under  Valens.  To  the  council  of  381  and 
the  orthodox  theologians  of  that  time  "  Arians  " 
and  ''  Eudoxians  "  were  synonymous  conceptions. 
Eudoxius  wrote  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Incarnation," 
which  has  perished;  certain  fragments,  attributed 
to  him,  may  point  also  to  other  writings. 

(F.  LOOFB.) 

Bibuographt:  Scattered  references  appear  in  Sosomen, 
Hiat  eccl.,  ii.  19,  37.  40.  43.  iv.  26;  and  Theodoret,  Hiat. 
eccl.,  ii.  ^.  Consult:  Tillemont,  M^moirea,  vol.  vi.  pas- 
sim; G.  P.  Caspari,  AUe  und  neue  Quellen  tur  Geechichte 
dee  TaufaymboU,  pp.  176-185.  Christiania,  1879;  F. 
Reiche,  Ckronologie  der  letzten  eecha  BUeher  dee  Ammiantu 
MarceUinua,  Jena,  1889;  DCB,  ii.  265-266;  KL,  iv.  960- 
962;  Hefele,  Conciliengeechu^te,  vol.  i..  Eng.  transl.,  vol.  ii. 

EU6ENIUS,  yu-ji'ni-us:  The  name  of  four 
popes. 

Eugenius  I. :  Pope  654-657.  He  was  a  Roman 
and  was  chosen  pope  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  and  the  exarch  to  select  a 
successor  to  Martin  I.,  who  had  been  banished 
(see  Martin  I.;  MoNroTHELiTEs).  He  was  con- 
secrated Aug.  10,  654.  Eugenius  had  already  been 
apocrisiarius  in  Constantinople  and  thus  seemed 
to  be  fit  to  bring  about  a  reconciUation  with  the 
imperial  court  in  the  Monothelite  controversy. 
The  apocrisiarii  whom  he  sent  to  Constantinople 
concluded  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  the  patriarch,  and 
under  the  influence  of  Peter,  the  trusted  friend  of 
Pyrrhus,  the  dispute  between  the  Monothrlites 
and  Dyothelites  seemed  to  be  approaching  its  end. 
When  Peter  was  appoip.ted  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople in  655,  he  sent,  according  to  custom,  aa 
official  letter  to  Eugenius,  annoimcing  his  election^ 
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which  contained  no  orthodox  uttttrances  on  the 
"  operations  and  wills  "  of  Christ;  therefore  the 
monks  of  Rome,  fearing  the  invasion  of  hetero- 
do3cy,  protested,  and  clergy  and  people  took  their 
side.  Eugenius  was  forced  to  promise  to  repel  the 
approaches  of  Constantinople,  and  the  hope  of 
reconciliation  was  frustrated.  He  died  June  2  or 
3,  657.  (H.  BdHMBR.) 

Bibuographt:  lAber  ponHfiealU,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  34. 
Paris,  1886,  ed.  Mommsen,  in  MOH,  Gs$t.  pont.  Rom., 
i  (1898).  185;  R.  Baxmann.  Die  PolUik  der  P&ptU  von 
Oregor  /..  i.  177-178.  Elberfeld,  1868;  J.  Lansen.  (?•- 
Bchichte  der  r&mieehen  Kirdie  bia  Leo  /.,  i.  366-^59,  Bonn, 
1881;  Mann.  Popee,  I.,  i.  40&-412;  Hefele.  ConcUienoe- 
•ehichte,  iii.  238  sqq.;  DCB,  li.  270;  Bower.  Popee,  i.  457- 
458;  Bfilman.  Latin  ChritUanity,  i.  281. 

Eugenius  U.:  Pope  824-827.  After  the  death 
of  Paschalis  I.  the  people  of  Rome  chose  as  their 
candidate  for  the  vacancy  the  deacon  Laurentius. 
But  the  nobility  finally  gained  the  victory,  and 
their  choice,  Eugenius,  archpriest  of  Santa  Sabina, 
was  consecrated  and  enthroned  as  Eugenius  II. 
Jime  6,  824.  The  emperor  Louis  acknowledged 
him,  and  sent  his  son  Lothair  to  Rome  to  settle 
existing  difficulties.  The  points  settled  between 
Lothair  and  the  pope  were,  in  the  main,  four: 
(I)  the  annulment  of  illegal  confiscations  which 
had  taken  place  under  the  late  popes;  (2)  regu- 
lation of  the  administration  of  justice  and  suppres- 
sion of  brigandage;  (3)  regulation  of  the  relation 
of  subjects  to  the  Frankish  empire;  (4)  regula- 
tion of  papal  elections.  The  political  supremacy 
of  the  emperor  over  Rome  was  emphasized  by  Lo- 
thair in  every  respect.  Each  newly  elected  pope 
had  to  avow  his  faithfulness  to  the  emperor  before 
consecration.  Nevertheless,  Lothair  considered  the 
wishes  of  all  parties,  the  people,  the  nobility,  and 
the  papal  court,  as  far  as  possible  and  thus  his 
mission  had  the  desired  success;  peace  and  justice 
were  secured  for  a  number  of  years  in  Rome.  But 
while  the  yoimg  Lothair  tried  to  emphasize  the 
Frankish  supremacy,  the  old  emperor  yielded  to 
the  pope  the  general  administration  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  In  the  controversy  concerning  pic- 
tures in  the  church  (824-826)  which  was  initiated 
by  Emperor  Michael  II.  of  Byzantium,  the  Frank- 
ish emperor  conceded  all  authority  to  the  pope. 
At  a  synod  in  Rome,  in  826,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  papacy  had  now  seized  the  reins  of  church 
government.  The  pontificate  of  Eugenius  11. 
makes,  at  least  ecclesiastically,  an  important  ad- 
vance in  the  emancipation  of  the  papacy  from  the 
Frankish  empire.  (H.  BOhmer.) 

Bduographt:  Liber  pontiflcalis,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  69, 
Paris.  1894:  AnnaUa  Einhardi,  ed.  G.  H.  Perts,  MOH, 
Script.,  i  (1826).  135-218;  Tbeganus,  Vita  Hludowici,  ed. 
O.  H.  Perts.  MOH,  Script,  ii  (1829).  585-603;  JafiF^. 
Beffeata,  i.  322  sqq.;  R.  Baxmann.  Die  Politik  der  PApete, 
i.  331-339.  Elberfeld,  1868;  J.  Lang:en,  OeechichU  der 
rOmiadten  Kirche  von  Leo  /.,  pp.  809-815,  Bonn,  1885; 
Hauck,  KD,  ii.  444  sqq..  489;  Bower.  Popea,  ii.  202-208. 

Eugenius  HI.:  Pope  1145-53.  He  was  a  Pisan 
by  birth,  Bernard  by  name,  had  studied  under  the 
great  Bernard  at  Clairvaux,  and  was  appointed  by 
him  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius  near  Rome;  he  was  also  a  cardinal.  When 
Pope  Lucius  II.  died  suddenly,  Feb.  15,  1145,  in 
the  midst  of  his  struggle  with  the  Roman  Senate 


(see  Lucius  II.),  the  cardinals  immediately  elected 
Bernard  his  successor,  and  he  was  enthroned  in 
the  Lateran  as  Eugenius  III.,  all  on  the  same  day. 
Two  days  later  the  senatorial  party  compelled  lum 
to  leave  the  city.  A  sentence  of  excommunication 
pronounced  by  him  against  the  patrician  Pierleone 
had  no  efifect,  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  in- 
terceded for  him,  was  unable  to  pacify 

Disorders    the  Romans;  nor  yet  could  the  pope 

in  Rome,  induce  King  Conrad  III.  of  Germany 
to  take  arms  against  the  insurgent 
Romans.  Not  until  Christmas,  was  Eugenius  able 
to  reenter  Rome,  after  concluding  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  senatorial  party,  wherein  he  recog- 
nized the  Roman  Republic  under  that  party^s  au- 
thority. A  few  weekis  later,  however,  he  was  com- 
pelled once  again  to  forsake  the  Lateran. 

At  this  time  Eugenius  succeeded  in  assuming 
the  leadership  in  a  matter  wliich  concerned  all 
Western  Christendom.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
quest of  Edessa  by  the  Emir  Zengi  of  Mosul  (Christ- 
mas, 1144),  the  Christian  seigniories  in  the  East 
were  gravely  imperiled,  while  from  Jerusalem  itself 
there  came  urgent  appeals  for  help;  furthermore 
an  Armenian  embassy  opened  up  some  prospect  of 
a  submission  of  the  Armenian  Church  to  the  Ro- 
man See.  The  interest  of  Eugenius  III.  in  behalf 
of  the  East  was  so  strongly  aroused  that  on  Dec. 
1,  1145,  he  issued  the  encyclical  QuarUum  prade- 
cessores  summoning  the  king,  the  nobility  and  the 
people  of  France  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  assuring 
them  of  ecclesiastical  rewards  the  same 
The  Second  as  on  the  First  Crusade.     This  appeal 

Crusade,  had  a  brilliant  sequel.  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  who  had  long  projected  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  was  promptly  ready; 
and  even  Conrad  III.  of  Germany  promised,  at  the 
Imperial  Diet  of  Speyer,  Dec.  27,  1146,  to  support 
the  cross.  That  the  appeal  resulted  so  effectually 
was  really  due  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (q.v.).  But 
the  pope  profited  by  it,  as  is  manifest  above  all  in 
connection  with  the  synod  convened  at  Reims  on 
lltlar.  21,  1148,  and  attended  by  more  than  four  hun- 
dred bishops.  Among  the  notable  measures  then 
passed  (the  acts  are  not  preserved)  is  the  declaration 
of  the  invalidity  of  consecration  by  Anacletus  II., 
and  of  marriages  contracted  by  priests;  as  well  as 
the  imposition  of  the  interdict  upon  the  residence 
of  an  excommunicated  person.  Eugenius  felt  his 
position  to  be  so  strengthened  that  he  ventured 
to  suspend  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mainz, 
and  came  near  excommunicating  King  Stephen  of 
England;  envoys  of  King  Henry  of  Germany  re- 
quested of  him  a  brief  to  the  German  clerics  ex- 
horting them  to  stand  loyally  by  his  side  in  his 
father's  absence.  While  this  synod  was  yet  in 
session  the  pope  received  news  of  the  discomfiture 
of  the  German  and  French  crusaders;  whereupon 
he  hastily  returned  to  Italy. 

Not  very  favorable  conditions  awaited  him  here. 
Arnold  of  Brescia  (q.v.),  who  had  been  received 
again  into  the  communion  of  the  Church  by  Eu- 
genius at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  had  re- 
mained quiet  at  first;  but  during  the  Pope's  long 
absence  from  Rome,  he  had  resumed  his  reforma- 
tory efforts.     By  his  espousal  of  magnificent  plans 
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for  the  Eternal   City,  he   had   so  fascinated    the 
Roman     people    that    a    treaty   was    concluded 

according   to    which  Arnold   pledged 

Arnold  of    himself  under  oath  to  defend  the  Ro- 

Brescia.     man  Republic,  and  the  people  on  their 

side  promised  to  support  him.  All  the 
attempts  of  Eugenius  to  break  this  bond  between 
Arnold  and  the  Romans  were  ineffectual.  Nor 
did  he  succeed,  at  the  close  of  1149  and  with  the 
aid  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  in  subduing  the  Roman 
Republic  by  force  of  arms. 

This  alliance  with  the  Norman  king  also  exei^ 
cified  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  his  relations 
with  Conrad  of  Germany,  who,  on  his  side,  aroused 
the  pope's  suspicion  by  reason  of  a  compact  with 
the  Greek  Emperor  Manuel.  The  antipapal  party 
in  Rome  sought  to  utilize  this  tension  between  Eu- 
genius and  Conrad  for  their  own  ends,  and  endeav- 
ored to  draw  the  latter  over  to  their  side,  though 
without  success.  When  the  pope  through  a  treaty 
with  the  Roman  Senate  was  able  to  return  to  Rome, 
the  relations  between  pope  and  king  assumed  a 
more  favorable  turn,  since  Eugenius  supported 
Conrad  in  restitution  of  Duke  Wladislav  of  Poland, 

his   half-sister's   husband.     However, 

Relations    new  tensions  arose  not  long  afterward. 

with  Ger-    In  France  there  was  an  active  desire 

many  and  for  a  new  crusade  to  restore  the  shat- 

France.     tered  Christian  rule  in  the  East;  and 

because  the  miscarriage  of  the  last 
crusade  was  charged  against  the  Greek  Empire,  the 
enterprise  was  to  be  directed  against  this  power. 
But  this  plan  was  to  be  executed  only  in  case  Roger 
of  Sicily  fought  on  the  side  of  France;  and  since 
this  contingency  in  turn  presupposed  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  German  king,  the  undertaking  of  the 
crusade  depended  upon  the  problematical  success 
of  achieving  a  reconciliation  between  Roger  and 
Conrad.  The  attempt  miscarried;  and  at  this 
juncture  Eugenius  made  a  total  change  of  policy, 
withdrawing  his  support  from  the  crusading  proj- 
ect, and  contriving  to  restore  favorable  relations 
with  the  German  king.  Their  mutual  interests 
drew  them  still  closer  together.  The  pope,  unable 
to  master  the  continually  recurring  tumults  in 
Rome  and  again  forced  to  leave  the  city,  desired 
the  king's  intervention;  and  Conrad  aspired  to  the 
Imperial  crown:  hence  he  formed  the  plan  of  a 
march  to  Rome,  which  was  formally  approved  by 
the  magnates  of  the  Empire  at  the  Imperial  Diet 
of  Wtirzburg,  Sept.  15,  1151,  and  the  preparations 
were  begun;  but  before  the  appointed  term,  Con- 
rad died  at  Bamberg,  Feb.  15,  1152.  His  succes- 
sor, Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa,  adopted  the  plan, 
and  the  German  princes,  at  a  new  Imperial  Diet 
at  Wurzburg  (Oct.  13,  1152),  swore  to  support  the 
Roman  expedition. 

Before  it  was  actually  started,  however,  Euge- 
nius came  to  such  terms  with  the  Romans  that  he 
could  return  to  Rome,  this  time  cordially  received 
by  Senate  and  people.  There  he  concluded  with 
the  envoys  of  the  German  king  a  treaty  which 
proved  highly  important  in  the  statecraft  of  the 
following  years;  it  was  ratified  by  Frederick  at 
Constance,  Mar.  23,  1153.  The  king  promised  to 
conclude  peace  neither  with  the  Romans  nor  with 


Roger  of  Sicily  without  the  approbation  of  Eu- 
genius or  his  successors;  to  subject,  so  far  as  he 
could,  the  Romans  to  the  pope  as  they 
Treaty      had  been  subject  to  him  a  century 
between     past;  to  defend  against  every  assailant 
Eugenius   the  honor  and  the  regalia  of  St.  Peter 
and  Fred-    as   guardian  steward   of  the  Roman 
erick  L      Church.     The  pope  promised  to  honor 
the  king  as  son  of  St.  Peter,  to  crown 
him  emperor,  and  to  proceed  against  foes  of  the 
Empire  with  canonical  penalties.     They  promised 
reciprocally  to  cede  no  domain  in   Italy  to  the 
Greek  emperor,  and  if  he  made  an  incursion  there, 
to  drive  him  out. 

Eugenius  died  near  Tibur  July  8,  1153,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  His  conduct  aa 
politician  was  not  without  address,  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  dedicated 
to  him  the  famous  tract  De  consider atione^  were  not 
realized.  He  surrendered  naught  of  the  papal 
authority,  and  understood  how  to  uphold  it.  In 
his  manner  of  life  and  in  his  sympathies  he  con- 
stantly showed  that  he  was  an  old  Cistercian. 
That  he  failed  to  master  the  Roman  revolutionary 
movement  is  not  an  evidence  of  incapacity.  It 
was  good  fortune  for  him  that  he  died  before  the 
great  conflict  broke  out  between  Frederick  I.  and 
the  Papacy.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Biblioorapht:  The  Epiatola  and  PrivUegia  of  Eugenios 
III.  are  in  MPL^  cvi.,  dxxx.,  clxxxii.  Consult:  J.  De- 
lannes,  Hiat.  du  pontificat  d' Engine  III.,  Nantes,  1737; 
Jaff«.  Reoesta,  ii.  20-89;  G.  Sainate.  Vita  del  .  .  .  Eu- 
genio  III.,  Pisa,  1868;  M.  Jocham,  Gesckichte  dee  Lebena 
.  .  .  dee  .  .  .  Papatea  Eugeniua  III.,  Augsburg,  1873; 
F.  Gregorovius,  Hiat.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  IV..  ii.  56-64, 
London,  1896;  J.  Langen.  Oeachichte  der  rdmiacfien  Kircha 
von  Gregor  VIII.,  Bonn,  1893;  J.  Jastrow  and  G.  Winter, 
Deidaehe  Geachichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Hohenataufen,  vol.  i., 
Stuttgart,  1897;  Bower.  Popea,  ii.  477-485;  Milman, 
Latin  ChriatianUy,  iv.  244-262. 

Eugenius  IV.  (Gabriello  Condulmieri):  Pope 
1431-47.  He  came  from  a  Venetian  mercantile 
family  and  belonged  to  the  Celestine  Order.  Al- 
though he  was  still  young  and  none  too  well 
equipped  for  the  position,  he  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Martin  V.  on  Mar.  3,  1431.  The  history  of 
his  papacy  is  largely  that  of  the  Council  of  Basel, 
and  his  importance  is  in  the  fact  that  to  him  more 
than  to  any  one  else  was  due  the  failure  of  the 
council  and  the  whole  idea  of  reform  by  councils. 
He  summoned  the  council  Mar.  12,  1431,  but  soon 
repented,  for  he  realized  that  it  might  bring  great 
danger  to  himself.  The  distrust  between  pope  and 
council  grew  steadily  on  both  sides,  and  culmi- 
nated in  a  bull  of  the  former  dissolving  the  council 
and  action  by  the  latter  deposing  the  pope  and 
the  choice  of  Felix  V.  (q.v.)  as  his  successor  (see 
Basel,  Council  of).  An  event  favorable  to  Eu- 
genius was  the  union  consummated  (on  paper)  in 
1439  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches, 
whereby  his  reputation  in  the  West  was  consider- 
ably augmented  (see  Ferrara-Florence,  Coun- 
cil of).  He  also  lived  to  see  Germany,  which  at 
first  had  declared  itself  neutral  between  pope  and 
council,  range  itself  on  his  side.  In  France  he 
could  not  annul  the  so-called  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  Bourges  of  1438  (see  Concordats  and  Deumit- 
iNo  Bulls,  III.,  2),  but  he  succeeded  in  keeping  this 
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important  land  faithful  to  his  obedience.  He  died 
Feb.  23,  1447.  His  successors  praised  him  for 
having  saved  the  power  of  the  papacy  in  difficult 
times;  and  by  his  victory  over  the  council  and  by 
the  union  with  the  Greeks  he  did  really  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  Ultramontane  ideas  of  the 
papacy  after  they  had  been  shaken  by  the  Great 
Western  Schism.  Paul  Tbchackert. 

Biblioorapbt:  The  VUa  is  in  Muratori,  Seriptorea,  III.,  ii. 
868-878.  Ck>nsult:  A.  Mariiu.  Ucber  die  SteUung  de9 
KamaldtUenaen  A.  Traveraari  gum  Papat  Eugen  IV., 
Ddbling.  1886;  M.  Birck,  Der  K6lner  Enbisdiof  DUtrieh 
.  .  .  und  Papat  Euoen  JV„  Bonn,  1889;  Creighton, 
Papacy,  ii.  165-373;  Pastor.  Popes,  i.  282-361;  Milman» 
Latin  Ckriatianity,  vii.  538-viii.  98;  Bower,  Popes,  iii. 
218-234;  KL,  iv.  970  sqq. 

EUGIPIUS,  yu-jip'i-U8  (EUGIPPIUS,  EUGE- 
PIUS,  EUGYPPIUS,  EGIPPIUS):  Monk  and  ec- 
clesiastical writer;  b.  in  Noricum  about  455  or 
460;  d.  between  533  and  543.  His  life  is  obscure 
and  the  alleged  facts  given  by  various  writers  are 
to  be  rejected.  Under  his  name  there  have  been 
preserved  an  extract  (Thesaurus)  from  a  part  of 
the  works  of  Augustine  which  circulated  in  numer- 
ous manuscripts  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  was 
greatly  esteemed;  some  letters,  and  a  biography 
of  St.  Severin  (q.v.).  The  latter  is  his  most  im- 
portant work.  It  is  written  in  a  simple  style,  bare 
of  almost  every  ornament,  and  it  is  this  simplicity 
and  naivete  which  have  procured  universal  recog- 
nition for  the  work.  Historians  have  special  rea- 
son to  esteem  this  biography,  as  they  obtain  from 
an  eye-witness  important  information  concerning 
a  period  and  part  of  the  Roman  empire  which  other- 
wise would  be  unknown.  The  time  is  that  after 
Attila's  last  invasion  of  Italy  and  after  his  death, 
when  Germanic  tribes  such  as  the  Goths  entered 
Italy,  robbing  and  spoiling,  murdering,  and  ta- 
king captives.  Only  certain  fortresses  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube  resisted  for  some  time  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Germans,  especially  through  the  aid 
of  Severin,  who  warned  the  Romans  of  the  threat- 
ened invasion  and  gained  also  the  respect  of  the 
Arian  Germans  and  induced  them  to  retire.  But 
the  downfaU  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Noricum 
could  not  long  be  postponed.  Shortly  after  the 
death  of  Severin  <482)  the  time  came  which  had 
been  predicted  by  him  when  the  last  Romans  emi- 
grated from  Noricum  and  returned  to  Italy.  In 
487  they  carried  his  bones  with  them,  thus  fulfil- 
ling his  last  wish.  The  remains  were  finally  de- 
posited in  491  or  492  at  Lucullanum,  on  a  small 
island  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  a  noble  woman 
provided  a  beautiful  burying-place.  There  a  new 
monastery  was  erected  for  Severin's  disciples,  of 
which  Eugipius  became  the  third  abbot. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of  Severin, 
Eugipius  was  one  of  his  disciples.  He  witnessed 
his  last  deeds  and  heard  his  last  admonitions  and 
predictions.  He  wrote  his  biography  of  the  saint 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  A  distin- 
guished layman,  the  author  of  a  biography  of  a 
monk  named  Bassus,  had  asked  Eugipius  for  ma- 
terial on  the  life  of  Severin,  with  the  intention  of 
using  it  as  the  basis  for  another  biography.  Eugi- 
pius complied  with  the  wish,  and  wrote  down  all 
his  own  recollections  and  those  of  his  older  breth- 


ren, arranging  them  chronologically.  Then  he 
hesitated  to  entrust  a  layman  with  his  material 
and  finally  gave  it  to  Paschasius,  a  deacon,  asking 
him  to  write  a  biography  of  Severin  and  give  an 
account  of  his  miracles  and  predictions.  Pas- 
chasius, however,  refused,  on  the  ground  that  no 
scholarly  skill  could  add  to  the  memorial  of  Eugi- 
pius. A  stranger,  he  thought,  'might  only  spoil 
the  representation  of  the  pupil  and  eye-witness. 
Thus  there  were  no  changes  made  in  the  manu- 
script. Eugipius  was  not  learned,  especially  in 
secular  sciences.  His  judgment  in  theological 
matters  is  not  deep,  and  he  relates  miracle  after 
miracle,  without  the  least  attempt  to  explain  them. 

(K.  LEIMBACHt.) 
Bxblioorapht:  The  Opera,  ed.  J.  Herold,  appeared  Basel* 
1642;  in  MPL,  Ixii.;  and  in  CSEL,  ix.  parte  1-2.  Con- 
sult: M.  Btidinger,  in  SHaunad>erichfe  der  Wiener  Akor- 
demie,  philoaophisch-hiatoriacKe  Klaaae,  xd  (1878),  793- 
814;  Wattenbach,  DOQ,  5th  ed..  i.  47,  6tb  ed.,  i.  44-40. 
ii.  601;  A.  Ebert,  Oeachickie  der  duriaUicK4aieinxadten 
Liieraiur,  i.  431  aqq..  Leipsic.  1880;  W.  S.  Teuffel,  Ge- 
achidUe  der  rOmiachen  Liieraiur,  p.  1286,  §  404,  no.  3, 
Leipsic  1800;  DCB,  ii.  275-276. 

EUHElfERUS,  ya-hi'mer-us  (EUElfERUS): 
Greek  philosopher;  flourished  about  316-300  B.C. 
He  was  possibly  a  native  of  Messene,  though  Agri- 
gentum,  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  and  the  island  of  Cos 
all  claimed  him.  In  philosophy  he  was  allied  to 
the  school  of  Aristippus  of  Gyrene.  He  lived  at 
the  court  of  Gassander  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  on  a  journey  into  the  region  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  On  his  return  he  wrote  a  **  Sacred  His- 
tory," the  method  of  which  made  him  famous.  In 
this  work  he  claimed  to  have  found  in  Panaraea,  the 
capital  of  the  (fabulous)  island  Panchaea,  a  temple 
to  Zeus  where  was  a  column  bearing  the  register 
of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the  gods.  He 
professed  to  take  this  as  a  clue  and  interpreted 
myth  as  history,  regarding  the  gods  as  eminent 
men  posthumously  deified,  thus  anticipating  the 
Spencerian  school  and  giving  his  name  to  that 
type  of  interpretation  of  history  and  myth  called 
Euhemerism.  The  book  was  attractive  in  style 
and  matter,  and  was  translated  by  the  Latin  poet 
Ennius  (Gicero,  De  natura  deorum,  i.  42).  Only  a 
few  fragments  remain,  collected  in  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  BibliotheccB  historiccBf  ed.  P.  Wesseling  (Am- 
sterdam, 1746),  in  I.  P.  Gory,  Ancient  Fragments 
(London,  1876),  and  G.  N.  Remethy  (Budapest, 
1889).  The  work  was  a  subtle  attack  on  pagan- 
ism, and  its  method  was  taken  up  by  the  Ghristian 
Apologists  (cf.  Lactantius,  "  Institutes,''  i.  11, 
Eng.  transl.  ANF,  vii.  20-24 — ^founded  on  Eu- 
hemerus),  and  continued  to  be  in  favor  until  very 
recent  times.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblioorapht:  Gauss,  QutBationea  Euhemereca,  Kemper, 
1860;  R.  de  Block,  EuhSnUrt;  aon  livre  et  aa  doctrine, 
Mons,  1876;  valuable  notes  are  to  be  found  in  Mitnoirea 
de  Vacademie  dea  inacripOona,  vols,  viii.,  p.  xv.,  xxziv. 
453.  462.  XXV.  1. 

EULALIUS,  yu-lfilt-TJs:  Antipope  418-419.  For 
his  election  and  expulsion,  see  Boniface  I. 
He  was  banished  to  Gampania,  where  he  remained 
quiet  during  the  pontificate  of  his  successful  op- 
ponent, after  whose  death  some  were  found  to 
support  again  the  choice  of  Eulalius.  He  died  the 
year  after  Boniface,  in  423.  (A.  Hauck.) 
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Biblioorapht:  Bower,  Pop^*  >•  162-167;  Milman,  Latin 
Chriatianiiy^  i.  108-109.  See  alao  the  literature  under 
Boniface  1. 

EULOGIA,  yu-l6'ji-a:  A  word  used  several 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  with  the  general 
sense  of  **  blessing."  In  patristic  and  ecclesias- 
tical writers  it  has  a  double  meaning.  The  earlier 
was  that  of  a  definite  clerical  blessing,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  deacon 
was  not  to  impart,  while  the  presbyter  received  it 
at  his  ordination  only  from  the  bishop,  and  the 
latter  only  from  other  bishops;  it  was  imparted  to 
the  laity  in  the  Eucharist  and  on  other  solemn 
occasions  by  the  bishop  or  presbyter.  The  word 
was  applied  also  to  the  special  blessing  given  to 
catechiunens  or  competenteSf  and  to  the  hallowing 
of  liturgical  materials,  such  as  water  and  oil;  in 
the  later  ritual  books  it  occurs  of  the  marriage 
blessing,  the  setting  apart  of  monks,  etc. 

The  second  and  better-known  use  of  the  word 
was  in  a  sacramental  connection.  The  use  of  it 
in  I  Cor.  x.  16  was  compared  with  that  of  eucharis- 
Usaa  and  eulogSsas  in  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27,  which 
were  taken  as  equivalent;  and  eulogia  was  em- 
ployed for  the  Eucharist  itself.  In  the  third  cen- 
tury etUogein  was  used  for  the  act  of  consecration 
and  administration  of  the  elements  (Eusebius, 
Hi8t.  ecd.,  vi.  43),  and  numerous  passages  in  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  show  that  in  his  time  eulogia  meant 
either  the  Lord's  Supper  itself  or  the  consecrated 
bread.  But  this  meaning  underwent  various  mod- 
ifications. As  early  as  Irenseus  it  was  customary 
for  bishops  to  send  the  sacrament  to  other  places 
in  token  of  unity.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  for- 
bids this  practise  (can.  xiv.)  on  the  ground  of  pos- 
sible profanation.  In  the  fifth  century  eulogice 
were  given  even  to  catechumens  and  penitents, 
who  were  debarred  from  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment; but  later  liturgical  writers  explain  these  as 
portions  of  the  bread  offered  at  the  Eucharist  but 
not  consecrated,  only  blessed  and  given  as  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  the  sacrament  to  these  classes. 
This  "  blessed  bread  "  is  what  is  called  antidOron 
in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom;  its  connection 
with  the  term  under  consideration  is  explained  by 
the  formula  of  administration  found  there  which 
begins  with  the  words  "  the  eulogia  of  God."  This 
use  of  the  word  was  handed  down  to  the  modem 
Greek  Church,  and  the  custom  persisted  in  the 
West  (Cone.  Nannetense,  can.  ix.  890,  where  the 
priest  is  to  keep  such  pieces  of  bread  previously 
blessed  to  distribute  after  the  mass  to  those  who 
have  not  been  prepared  for  communion). 

(Phiupp  Meyer.) 

Bibliography:  Bingham,  Orioinea,  XV.. iv.  3,  8.  XVI..  vi.  3; 
C.  Craeau,  Die  Liturffie  dea  heilioen  Chrywatomua,  pp. 
136-136.  GQteraloh,  1890;  Von  Drews,  in  ZeiUchHft  fur 
VrakUache  Theolooie,  xx  (1808),  18-19;  and  the  lexicons. 

EULOGIUS,  yu-lo'ji-us,  OF  ALEXAIIDRIA: 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  680-607,  succeeding  John 
IV.  He  was  originally  presbyter  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Mary  in  Antioch,  and  combated  the 
Monophysite  heresy  in  numerous  works,  of  which 
a  number  were  read  by  Photius  {Bibliothecaf  codex 
ccxxvi.).  O.  Bardenhewer  has  edited,  in  Greek 
and  German,  excerpts  preserved  from  his  work  "  On 
the  Trinity"  (TQ,    bcxviii.,  1896,  pp.    354-401). 


A  sermon  on  Palm  Sunday  (Matt,  xxi.)  and  frag- 
ments of  other  works  were  collected  by  Mai  {MPG, 
Ixxxvi.  2,  pp.  2907-64).  Eulogius  is  revered  as 
a  saint  by  the  Greeks  on  Feb.  13  and  by  the  Latins 
on  Sept.  13.  G.  KrCqbr. 

Bibliography:  J.  M.  Neale,  Pabriarthaiit  of  Alexandria^ 
ii.  46-52,  London,  1847;  A.  von  Gutschmid,  in  Kleine 
Sehriften,  ii.  469-470.  Leipsic.  1890;  DCB,  ii.  283. 

EULOGIUS  OF  CORDOVA:  Spanish  martyr; 
b.  at  Cordova  after  800;  beheaded  there  Mar.  11, 
859.  He  was  of  good  family,  was  educated  for  the 
priesthood,  became  deacon  and  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Zoilus  at  Cordova,  and  adopted  a 
life  of  the  strictest  asceticism.  His  grandfather 
had  been  noted  for  hatred  of  the  Mohammedans, 
and  Eulogius's  inherited  tendencies  were  strength- 
ened by  his  teacher,  the  abbot  Speraindeo  of  Cor- 
dova, and  by  his  intimate  friend  Alvar  (q.v.). 
Returning  home  from  a  visit  to  Northern  Spain  un- 
dertaken in  848,  he  found  a  party  among  the  Chris- 
tians characterized  by  a  fanatical  desire  for  mar- 
tyrdom, which  they  sought  by  publicly  reviling 
Mohammed.  Influenced  by  Alvar,  after  some 
hesitation  Eulogius  came  forward  as  the  apologist 
of  this  party,  and  wrote  in  glorification  of  martyrs 
and  exhorting  to  emulate  them.  The  emir  Abdal- 
rahman  II.  (822-862),  whose  policy  was  tolerant 
and  enlightened,  with  the  support  of  some  of  the 
Christians  headed  by  an  archbishop  Reccafred 
(probably  of  Seville),  sought  in  vain  to  check  the 
fanatical  movement  (see  Cordova).  Eulogius  was 
imprisoned  for  a  time,  but  his  literary  activity 
was  not  interfered  with.  He  was  chosen  successor 
to  Archbishop  Wistremir  of  Toledo  (d.  858),  but 
the  emir  refused  to  confirm  his  election;  disap- 
pointed and  filled  with  new  fanaticism,  he  sought 
the  death  which  he  had  praised  in  others.  Alvar 
glorified  him  in  hymns  and  in  an  account  of  his  life 
and  death  (in  MPL,  cxv.  705-720).  His  works 
include  a  few  letters  and  a  Memoriale  sanctorum 
martyrum  in  three  books,  which  is  the  main  source 
of  the  martyr  history  of  the  time  and  appears  to 
be  a  sober  and  trustworthy  narrative  of  facts;  and 
a  Liber  apologeticua  sanctorum  martt/rum,  in  which 
he  tries  to  place  the  Spanish  martyrs  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  early  Church  and  the  Moham- 
medans with  the  Roman  persecutors.  With  his 
other  works,  scholia,  etc.,  they  are  in  MPL,  cxv. 
731-912. 
Bibliography:  ASB,   Mar.,   i.  88-97;  W.   von   Baudissin. 

EiUooiua  und  Alvar,  Leipsie.  1872;  R.  Dosy,  Hiatoire  dee 

Mueulmane  d'Eepagne,  ii.  1-174.  Leyden.  1861;  P.  Gams. 

Die  KirchenoeechicfUe  Spaniene,  ii.  299-338.  Regensbuiv. 

1874. 

EUNOMIUS,  yu-n5'mi-us,  EUNOMIANS:  A  here- 
tic of  the  fourth  century  and  his  party.  Eu- 
nomius  was  bom  at  Oltiseris,  in  the  district  of 
Komiaspa,  in  Cappadocia,  close  to  the  Galatian 
boundary  (Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  MPG,  xlv.  281D; 
cf.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Historical  Geography  of  Asia 
Minor,  London,  1890,  p.  264  and  map  p.  197);  d. 
at  Dakora  in  the  district  of  Csesarea  (Sozomen, 
VII.,  xvii.  1;  Ramsay,  ut  sup.,  306-307)  c.  393. 
His  father  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  education, 
who  took  care  to  give  his  son  the  same  advantages. 
There  is,  however,  no  very  definite  information  as 
to  his  life  until  356  or  357,  when  he  came  to  A^tius 
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in  Alexandria,  recommended,  according  to  Pbilos- 
torgius,  by  the  Arian  teacher  Secundus,  who  was 
then  in  Antioch,  whose  secretary  he  had  been.  He 
gained  the  favor  of  Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Antioch 
(see  EuDoxius  of  Germanicia),  who  made  him  a 
deacon.  When  Eudoxius  was  suspended  but  not 
yet  banished,  Eunomius  was  sent  to  the  emperor 
in  his  behalf,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Homoi- 
ousians  on  the  road  and  banished  to  Midsea  in 
Phrygia  in  the  autimin  of  368.  After  the  Synod 
of  Seleucia,  with  Agtius,  he  followed  the  semi- 
Arian  bishops  to  Constantinople,  and  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  theological  disputations  there 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  semi-Arians. 

Early  in  360  Eunomius  was  made  bishop  of 
Cyzicus  by  Eudoxius,  accepting  the  office,  it  would 
seem,  partly  in  the  hope  of  facilitating  the  recall  of 
his  oUl  teacher  Afitius,  while  Eudoxius  may  have 
hoped  to  win  Eunomius  for  his  conciliatory  type 
of  Arianism.  Complications  followed,  but  they  are 
hard  to  trace  in  detail.  According  to  Theodoret, 
whose  account  is  followed  by  Tillemont  and  Klose 
as  well  as  by  most  modem  scholars,  the  people  of 
Cyzicus   succeeded    in    inducing    Eu- 

Bishop  of    nomius  to  emerge  from  his  doctrinal 

Cyzicus.  reticence  and  declare  himself;  they 
then  accused  him  before  Eudoxius, 
who,  after  long  hesitation,  deposed  Eunomius  from 
his  bishopric,  and  thus  determined  him  to  found 
a  party  of  his  own — at  first  in  Pamphylia,  whither 
he  retired.  Philostorgius  knows  of  the  accusation 
of  the  Cyzicenes,  but  asserts  that  Eunomius  was 
wholly  cleared;  that  nevertheless,  being  unwilling 
to  assent  either  to  the  condemnation  of  Aetius  or 
to  the  decrees  of  Rimini,  he  voluntarily  resigned 
his  bishopric  and  retired  to  his  birthplace;  that 
Acacius  then  calumniated  him  before  Constantius, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  the 
synodal  negotiations  at  Antioch  in  the  winter  of 
360-361;  that  Acacius  did  not  precs  his  charges, 
and  the  matter  was  thus  postponed  to  a  larger 
synod,  the  convocation  of  which  was  prevented  by 
the  emperor's  death.  On  the  whole  the  latter  ac- 
count seems  preferable  in  that  the  probably  in- 
dependent narrative  of  Sozomen  is  more  easily 
reconcilable  with  it  than  with  Theodoret's. 

Under  Julian  the  Anomcean  party  was  able  once 
more  to  raise  its  head.  Eunomius  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  there,  in  concert  with  Aetius, 
attempted  to  establish  an  Anomcean  church.  Eu- 
zoius  of  Antioch  and  even  Eudoxius,  now  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  seemed,  now  that  court  influ- 
ence was  no  longer  to  be  considered,  not  indisposed 
to  join  the  more  radical  Arians;  but  under  Julian's 
successors  they  perceived  the  danger 

Breach      of  such  sympathies  and  drew  back. 

with  the     Eunomius  and  his  friends  were  thus 
Semi-       driven  to  the  formation  of  an  inde- 

Arians.  |)endent  ecclesiastical  organization. 
They  consecrated  bishops  for  Lydia, 
Ionia,  Palesti  ne,  and  Constantinople.  From  this  time 
(about  the  end  of  363)  dates  the  definitive  breach 
between  the  conciliatory  Arians  (Homoeans)  and 
the  Anomoeans.  Eudoxius  seized  with  avidity  the 
occasion  offered  by  these  proceedings  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  consecrations,  strengthened  in 


his  policy  by  the  favor  which  Valens  showed  him 
in  the  first  period  of  his  residence  at  Constanti- 
nople; and  Euzoius  recognized  the  logic  of  events. 
Aetius  and   Eunomius  left  the  representation   of 
their  cause  in  the  capital  to  Florentius,  and  re- 
tired, the  former  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mytilene, 
the  latter  to  Chalcedon.     Here  they  lived  for  a 
while   without  exercising  ecclesiastical  functions. 
On  the  proclamation  as  emperor  of  Procopius,  Eu- 
nomius, with  whom  he  had  previously  had  friendly 
relations,  returned  to  Constantinople  with  AStius 
before  the  downfall  of  Procopius  (May  27,  366), 
and  remained  there  after  the  death  of  Agtius,  which 
can  not  have  occurred  before  the  next  spring.     In 
the  winter  of  367  Eunomius  was  banished  to  Mau- 
retania  on  account  of  his  relations  with  the  usurper; 
but  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Valens, 
which  resulted  in  his  recall  in  the  autumn  of  369. 

After  this  he  lived  apparently  at  Chalcedon; 
but  little  is  known  of  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
Socrates  relates  that  when  Theodosius  called  a  con- 
ference of  the  leaders  of  various  religious  parties 
in  Constantinople  (June,  383)  Eunomius  repre- 
sented his  associates  there.  But  his  cause  was 
hopeless.  Immediately  before  the  accession  of 
Theodosius,  Gratian  had  expressly  excluded  the 
Eunomians,  with  the  Photinians  and  fManicheans, 
from    the   toleration   which   he   pro- 

His  Later  claimed.  The  edict  of  Theodosius  on 
Life.  Feb.  27,  380,  had  indirectly  proscribed 
them,  and  that  of  Jan.  10,  381,  di- 
rectly. On  July  25,  383,  after  the  conference  men- 
tioned above,  the  emperor  issued  a  similar  edict 
against  a  wider  range  of  heresies.  Eunomius,  the 
only  leader  to  incur  personal  punishment,  was 
banished  once  more.  He  resided  for  a  time  at 
Chalcedon,  still  exercising  a  certain  influence  in 
Constantinople,  was  then  sent  to  Halmyris  in 
Mcesia,  and  when  this  place  was  taken  by  the  bar- 
barian invaders,  to  Coesarea  in  Cappadocia.  He 
was  finally  allowed  to  retire  to  his  estate  at  Dakora. 

His  party  did  not  long  survive  him.  Imperial 
edicts  ordered  the  banishment  of  their  leaders  and 
the  burning  of  their  books,  and  denied  thsm  the 
right  of  testamentary  disposition.  And  di\dsions 
occurred  within  their  own  ranks,  apparently  con- 
nected with  baptismal  customs.  The  Eunomians 
did  not  recognize  the  baptism  or  ordination  even 
of  the  Arians,  and  substituted  single  for  trine  im- 
mersion. 

The  importance  of  Eunomius  may  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  antagonists  he  found  on  the 
orthodox  side,  including  Apollinaris,  Didymus, 
Andronicianus,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Sophro- 
nius,  Basil,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Of  his  own 
works  only  five  are  known — ^besides  a 

Works,  lost  commentary  on  the  Romans  and 
collection  of  letters,  a  small  apologetic 
book  (the  one  controverted  by  Basil,  Apollinaris, 
and  Didymus),  written  probably  soon  after  360;  a 
rejoinder  to  Basil,  written  just  before  the  latter's 
death;  and  an  "  Exposition  of  the  Faith,"  probably 
taken  from  the  last-named  to  some  extent,  about  383. 
Epiphanius  says  that  Eunomius  and  his  followers 
went  more  widely  astray  than  Arius;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.     Arius  was  an  Anomcean;  and  the  agen- 
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niaia  [denial  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  and  in- 
sistence on  his  creaturehood]  which  was  the  essential 
mark  of  the  Eunomian  doctrine  of  God  was  taught 
also  by  Arius  in  the  same  way.  The  thought  of 
Eunomius  is  clearer  and  supported  by  closer  meta- 
physical and  epistemological  reasoning;  but  this  in- 
volves no  essential  variance.  (F.  Loofs.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  Souroea  of  information  are:  Socrates,  Hist, 
ecd.,  iv.  7,  13,  v.  10,  24;  Sozomcn,  Hitt.  eccl.,  vi.  26,  27, 
vii.  6,  17  (both  in  Eng.  tranal.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vol. 
ii.);  Theodoret,  Hist,  eccl.,  ii.  29;  Gregory  of  Nyasa, 
"Against  Eunomius"  (in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  v.  33-313). 
Consult:  Tillemont,  Memoires,  ri.  601-616;  C.  H.  G. 
Rettberg,  MarceUiana,  Gottingen,  1794;  Fabricius- 
Harles,  Bibliotheca  Graca,  ix.  207-214,  Hamburg,  1804; 
C.  R.  W .  Klose,  GeBchichte  und  Lehre  dea  Eunomixu^  Kiel, 
1833;  F.  Kattenbusch,  D<u  apoatoliache  Symbol,  i.  347- 
352,  Leipsic,  1894;  F.  Diekamp,  Die  GoUeslekre  de»  .  .  . 
Gregor  von  Nyaaa,  MOnster,  1896;  A.  Hahn,  Bihlioihek 
der  Svmbole,  pp.  148,  260-261,  Breslau,  1897;  Neander, 
ChrUtian  Church,  ii.  444-462  et  passim;  Hamack,  Dofftna, 
iii.-iv.;  DCB,  ii.  286-290;  literature  under  Arianibm. 

EUPHEMITES.     See  Mebbalians. 

EUPHRATES,  yu-fr6'tiz:  The  greatest  river  of 
western  Asia,  mentioned  in  Gen.  i.  14  as  one  of 
the  four  rivers  of  Eden.  Thereafter  it  ^ds  fre- 
quent mention,  either  by  name  or  by  epithet,  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  sometimes  called  simply 
"the  river"  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  and  even  "river," 
without  the  article  (Isa.  vii.  20,  Heb.  text). 

The  Euphrates  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
small  streams  at  about  lat.  39*^  n.  and  long.  39^  e. 
in  the  Armenian  Mountains.  The  larger  of  these 
two  streams,  the  Kara  Su  or  western  Euphrates, 

rises  on  the  Domli  Dagh,  northeast  of 
Its  Course.  Erzerum.    The  other,  the  Murad  Su 

or  Eastern  Euphrates,  a  charming 
mountain  stream,  rises  on  the  Ala  Dagh,  not  far 
from  Lake  Van.  At  their  junction  above  Keben 
Maden  they  form  a  noble  river  120  yards  wide.  At 
no  point  in  its  long  course  is  the  river  finer  than 
here.  From  this  point  the  river  flows  south  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  bends  in  a  great  westerly 
course  around  the  Musher  Dagh,  and  pierces  the 
Taurus  range  with  many,  sharp  bends.  At  this 
part  of  its  course  the  Euphrates  seems  destined  to 
discharge  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
Gulf  of  Alexanclretta,  but  the  way  is  blocked  by 
the  AmanAis  and  the  Lebanon,  and  the  river  as- 
Slimes  a  southeasterly  course  which  is  maintained 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  this  lower  course  which 
is  the  historic  river,  known  to  all  the  great  peoples 
of  Western  Asia. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Euphrates,  after  the  union 
of  the  Kara  Su  and  the  Murad  Su  are  few.  The 
most  important  are  the  Sajur  (Assyrian  Sangura 
or  Sagura)  which  enters  from  the  west  about  lat. 
36«  40';  the  Belik  (Assyrian  Balikhu),  from  the 
east  and  north  in  long.  39°  9';  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  Khabiu*  (Assyrian  Haburu)  entering 

from  the  northeast  in  lat.  35**  7',  long. 

Tributaries  40**    30'.     From    the    Khabur   to   its 

and  Size,    mouth,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  the 

Euphrates  receives  no  tributary,  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  shows  a  marked 
tendency  to  split  up  into  different  channels.  When 
it  receives  the  Khabur  it  is  400  yards  wide  and 
eighteen  feet  deep.     From  that  point  it  begins  to 


diminish  in  volimie.  At  Irzah  or  Werdi,  seventy- 
five  miles  lower  down,  it  is  350  yards  wide  and  of 
the  same  depth;  at  Hadiseh,  140  miles  below 
Werdi,  it  is  300  yards  wide  and  of  the  same  depth; 
at  Hit,  fifty  miles  below  Hadiseh,  its  width  has  in- 
creased to  350  yards,  but  its  depth  has  been  di- 
minished to  sixteen  feet;  at  Felujiah,  seventy-five 
miles  from  Hit,  the  depth  is  twenty  feet,  but  the 
width  has  diminished  to  250  yards.  From  this 
point  the  contraction  is  rapid  and  striking.  The 
Saklowijeh  Canal  is  given  out  upon  the  left,  and 
some  way  farther  down  the  Hindiyeh  branches  off 
upon  the  right,  each  carrying,  when  the  Euphrates 
is  full,  a  large  body  of  water.  The  consequence  is 
that  at  Hillah,  ninety  miles  below  Felujiah,  the 
stream  is  no  more  than  200  yards  wide  and  fifteen 
feet  deep;  and  at  Lamlun,  eighty-five  miles  lower 
down,  it  is  reduced  to  120  yards  wide  with  a  depth 
of  no  more  than  twelve  feet.  Some  of  the  chan- 
nels which  take  water  out  of  the  river  afterward 
return  to  it  again,  but  it  never  again  attains  its 
earlier  greatness.  The  channel  from  Kumah  to 
El  Khitr  was  found  by  Colonel  Chesney  to  have 
"  an  average  width  of  only  200  yards,  and  a  depth 
of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  feet,  which  implies  a 
body  of  water  far  inferior  to  that  carried  between 
the  junction  of  the  Khabur  and  Hit." 

The  Euphrates,  and  also  the  Tigris,  has  a  fiood 
season  exactly  as  the  Nile  has.  This  fact  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  indisputable,  though  Herodotus 
directly  asserts  the  contrary.  The  inimdation  is 
indeed  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  Nile,  but  it  is 

regular  and  extensive.    The  river  be- 
Inundation.   gins  to  swell  very  slowly  about  the 

beginning  of  March,  and  gradually 
increases  until  the  highest  point  is  reached  about 
the  end  of  May,  when  the  waters  stand  about  thir- 
teen feet  above  low  water.  At  this  point  the  river 
remains  for  about  a  month,  sinks  slightly  toward 
the  middle  of  July,  and  then  more  rapidly  till  Sep- 
tember. At  the  junction  of  the  Khabur  the  river  is 
described  as  "  spreading  over  the  surrounding 
coimtry  like  a  sea."  The  slow  and  regular  rise  of 
the  river  made  it  exceedingly  valuable  for  irriga- 
tion, of  which  the  Babylonian  people  fully  availed 
themselves.  Along  the  banks  were  constructed 
brick  walls  provided  with  breakwaters  to  divert 
and  control  the  swift  current  at  its  rise.  Sluice 
gates  controlled  the  rise  so  that  the  eastern  bank 
received  an  inundation  equal  to  the  west,  while 
canals  almost  innumerable  diverted  the  retreating 
waters,  and  prevented  the  overflow  from  dam- 
aging the  cultivable  area.  Furthermore,  the  water 
was  retained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  an 
irrigation  system,  far  back  from  the  river,  after  the 
fall  of  the  river.  This  entire  system  is  now  a  vast 
ruin.  The  river  rises  and  isila  as  it  \^ills,  and 
sweeping  far  over  the  western  bank,  turns  the 
country  into  a  desolate  morass.  The  harm  of  this 
is  both  positive  and  negative.  It  makes  impossi- 
ble any  such  great  ingathering  of  grain  as  was 
usual  when  this  great  valley  was  the  world's  gran- 
ary, and  it  fills  the  land  with  a  dangerous  miasma. 
The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  originally  reached 
the  Persian  Gulf  by  separate  estuaries,  but  they 
now  unite  and  form  the  Shatt-al-Arab.     It  is  be- 
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lieved  that  the  Persian  Gulf  once  extended  150 
or  perhaps  even  200  miles  farther  north  than  at 
present,  and  the  formation  of  alluvial  land  con- 
tinues at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  in  seventy  years. 
The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  about  1,780 
miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  for  about 
1,200  miles.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  "  upper 
region  of  the  Euphrates  resembles  that  of  the 
Rhine,  while  its  middle  course  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Danube,  and  its  lower  with  the 
Nile."  See  Assyria,  11.,  J  2;  Babylonia,  11., }}  1-2. 

Robert  W.  Rooers. 

Biblioobapht:  F.  R.  Cbesney,  Expedition  for  the  Survey 
of  the  .  .  .  Euphratea,  London,  1850  (the  best);  W.  K. 
Loftus.  Chaldcea  and  Sueiana,  ib.  1857;  A.  H.  Layard. 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  chaps,  xxi.-xxii.,  ib.  1867;  G.  Raw- 
linson,  Herodotue,  Essay  ix..  London.  1875;  F.  Delitzsch. 
Wo  lag  doe  Paradieef  pp.  169-170,  Leipsic,  1881;  Schra- 
der.  KAT,  pp.  26-28.  122,  148.  239,  369,  628;  DB,  i. 
794;  EB,  ii.  1427-29. 

EUSEBIUS,  yu-sd'bt-us:  Pope  309.  His  pon- 
tificate lasted  only  from  Apr.  18  to  Aug.  17,  after 
which,  in  consequence  of  disturbances  within  the 
Church  which  led  to  acts  of  violence,  he  was  ban- 
ished by  the  tyrant  Maxentius,  who  had  been  the 
sole  ruler  of  Rome  since  Apr.,  308,  and  had  at  first 
shown  himself  friendly  to  the  Christians.  The  dif- 
ficulty arose,  as  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor  Mar- 
cellus,  out  of  his  attitude  toward  the  Lapsed  (q.v.), 
which  represented  the  milder  standpoint.  He  died 
in  exile  in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  Calixtus,  his  successor  Damasus  placing  an 
epitaph  of  eight  hexameters  over  his  tomb;  the 
epithet  "  martyr  "  contained  in  them  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  strict  sense.       (Edgar  Hexnecke.) 

Biblioorapht:  Liber  pontificalie,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  167, 
Paris.  1886,  ed.  Mommsen,  in  MOH^  Oeet.  pont.  Rom.,  i 
(1898),  45;  ASB,  Sept.,  vii.  265-271;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Roma 
aotterranea,  pp.  181  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1879;  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
Apostolic  Fathers,  I.,  i.  297-299,  London,  1890;  Bower, 
Popes,  i.  41;  KL,  iv.  997-999. 

EUSEBIUS  OF  AL£XAin)RIA:  An  author  to 
whom  are  attributed  certain  extant  homilies  which 
enjoyed  some  renown  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  Their  homiletical 
merit  does  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  and  nothing 
is  known  of  the  author.  At  all  events,  he  was  not 
a  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  as  is  affirmed  in  an 
early  biography  (MPG,  Ixxxvi.  1,  pp.  297-310), 
written  by  one  Johannes,  a  notary,  and  stating 
that  Eusebius  was  called  by  Cyril  to  be  his  succes- 
sor in  the  episcopate.  The  discourses  belong  prob- 
ably to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  possibly 
originated  in  Alexandria.  They  deal  \iith  the  life 
of  the  Lord  and  with  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
life  and  practise,  which  they  resolve  in  a  monastic- 
ascetic  way.  Their  literary  character  is  not  quite 
clear;  while  most  of  them  are  adapted  for  public 
deUvery,  not  a  few  bear  the  character  of  ecclesias- 
tical pronoimcements.  They  are  printed  in  MPG, 
Ixxxvi.  1,  pp.  287^62,  509-536,  except  four  in- 
cluded among  Chrysostom's  works.  The  frag- 
ments preserved  in  the  so-called  Sacra  parallda 
are  to  be  found  in  K.  B.oW'b  FragmerUe  vomic&n- 
ischer  Kirchenvdter  {TUy  new  series,  v.  2,  Leipsic, 
1899),  pp.  314-332.  A  homily  concerning  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday  b  attributed  by  Zahn  (see  be- 
low) to  Eusebius  of  Emesa.  G.  KrI^ger. 


Biblioobapht:  J.  C.  Thilo.   UAer  die  Sehriften  des 

bius  von  Alezandrien  und  des  Eusebius  von  Emesa,  Halle, 
1832;  T.  Zahn.  in  ZKW,  y  (1884).  616-534;  G.  Mono, 
Senno  de  dominicae  observatione,  Une  andenne  adapiation 
laHne  d*un  sermon  aUribui  h  Eusibe  d" Alexandrie,  in  Ae- 
vue  BhUxtidine,  1907,  pp.  530  sqq.;  CeilUer.  Auieurs  saeris, 
viii.  383-384;  DCB,  ii.  306-307. 

EUSEBIUS  (BRUNO)  OF  ANGERS:  Bishop  of 
Angers;  d.  Sept.  1,  1081.  He  is  first  met  with  as 
bishop  of  Angers  at  the  synod  of  Reims  in  1049, 
and  for  a  long  time  had  been  an  adherent  of  Beren- 
gar's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (see  Berengar 
OF  Tours).  As  such  he  was  regarded  by  Berengar 
himself  and  by  his  opponents  Dietwin  of  li^, 
Durand  of  Troame,  and  Humbert.  But  when  he 
recognized  the  strength  of  the  opposition,  he 
favored  a  compromise;  at  any  rate  he  advised 
Berengar  in  1054  to  swear  to  the  formula  presented 
to  him.  Nevertheless  Berengar  considered  him 
his  friend  many  years  later  and  requested  him  to 
silence  a  certain  Galfrid  Martini  or  to  arrange  a 
disputation.  In  his  reply  Eusebius  not  only  re- 
gretted the  whole  controversy,  but  also  stated  that 
he  would  abide  by  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  bread  and  wine  after  the  con- 
secration become  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord; 
if  one  asks  how  this  can  take  place  the  answer 
must  be  that  it  is  not  according  to  the  order  of 
nature  but  in  accordance  with  the  divine  onmipo- 
tence;  at  any  rate  one  must  be  careful  not  to  give 
offense  to  the  plain  Christian.  The  epistle  is  a 
downright  renunciation  of  Berengar  in  case  he 
should  still  maintain  his  view.  In  favor  of  the 
supposition  that  Eusebius  changed  his  opinion 
from  deference  to  the  count  of  Anjou,  the  decided 
opponent  of  Berengar  and  his  doctrine,  it  can  be 
adduced  that  he  did  not  defend  Berengar  against 
the  hostilities  of  the  court,  and  that  for  a  long 
time  he  sided  with  this  violent  prince.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  fact  impressed  itself  upon  Euse- 
bius that  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  time 
more  and  more  opposed  Berengar.  Our  knowledge, 
however,  is  too  fragmentary  to  pass  a  very  accurate 
sentence.  S.  M.  Deutbch. 

Biblioorapht:  G.  E.  Leasing,  Berenfforius  Turonensis 
(Werket  ed.  Lachmann-Maltiahn.  viii.  331  sqq..  12  vols., 
Leipsic.  1853-57);  H.  Sudendorf,  Berengarius  Turonen- 
sis,  pp.  02  sqq.  et  passim,  Gotha,  1850;  L.  Schwabe, 
Studien  sur  Geschichte  des  sweiten  Abendmahlsstreits, 
Leipsic  1887;  J.  Schnitxer,  Berengar  von  Tours,  75  sqq., 
Munich,  1800;  idem,  in  Der  Katholik,  1802,  544  sqq.; 
Brdcking.  in  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fUr  Gesehiditswissen^ 
schafi,  V  (1801).  362.  vi  (1802).  232;  ZKO,  xii  (1801). 
160;  Neander.  Christian  Church,  ill.  508-^517. 

EUSEBIUS  OF  CiESAREA. 

I.  Life. 

Becomes  Prominent  in  the  Arian  Controveny  (§  1). 
II.  Works. 

Works  on  Biblical  Text  Gritiaism  (§  1). 
The  "  Chronicle  "  (8  2). 
The  "  Church  History  "  (8  3). 
Minor  Historical  Works  (fi  4). 
Apologetic  and  Dogmatic  Works  (S  5). 
Exegetical  and  Miscellaneous  Works  (S  6). 
III.  Estimate  of  Eusebius. 
His  Doctrine  (S  1). 
His  Excellencies  and  Limitations  (S  2). 

Eusebius  of  Cffisarea  (often  called  Etuebius  Pom" 
philiy  ''Eusebius  [the  friend  of]  Pamphilus '';  see 
Pamphilub).  bishop  of  Cassarea  in  Palestine,  the 
father  of  church  history,  was  bom  about  275  or 
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280,  place  unknown;  d.  at  Caesarea  (?),  at  the  latest 
340,  most  probably  May  30,  339. 

L  Life:  Little  is  known  of  his  youth.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  presbyter  Dorotheus  in 
Antioch  and  probably  received  exegetical  instruc- 
tion from  him.  In  296  he  was  in  Pctlestine  and 
saw  Constantine  who  visited  the  country  with 
Diocletian.  He  was  in  Csesarea  when  Agapius  was 
bishop  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pamphilus, 
who  became  his  intimate  friend.  With  him  he 
pursued  studies  which  seem  to  have  related  chiefly 
to  the  preparation  of  a  correct  text  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  aid  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  and  commen- 
taries collected  by  Pamphilus.  In  307  Pamphilus 
was  thrown  into  prison,  but  Eusebius  continued 
his  intercourse  and  studies.  The  fruit  of  their 
common  labors  was  an  apology  for  Origen  in  which 
Pamphilus  and  Eusebius  collaborated,  which  was 
finished  by  Eusebius  after  the  death  of  Pamphilus 
and  sent  to  the  martyrs  in  the  mines  of  Plueno  in 
Egypt  (see  below,  II.,  §  5).  After  the  death  of 
Pamphilus,  Eusebius  seems  to  have  gone  to  Tyre 
and  later  to  Egypt,  where  apparently  he  first  suf- 
fered persecution.  The  charge  that  he  purchased 
his  liberty  by  sacrificing  to  the  gods  is  unfounded. 

Eusebius  is  next  heaid  of  as  bishop  of  Cssarea. 
He  succeeded  Agapius,  whose  time  of  ofiSce  is  not 
known,  but  Eusebius  must  have  become  bishop 
soon  after  313.  Nothing  is  known  about  the  first 
years  of  his  oflicial  activity,  but  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Arian  controversies  he  becomes  prom- 
inent. Arius  appealed  to  him  as  his  protector,  and 
from  a  letter  of  Eusebius  to  Alexander  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  aided  the  exiled  presbyter  (see  Arius). 
When  the  Council  of  Nicsea  met  in  325,  Eusebius 
was  prominent  in  its  transactions.  He  was  not 
naturally  a  leader  or  a  deep  thinker, 
X.  Becomes  but  as  a  very  learned  man  and  well 
Prominent  trained  in  history,  at  the  same  time  a 
in  the  famous  author  who  enjoyed  the  spc- 
Arian  Con-  cial  favor  of  the  emperor,  he  came  to 

troversy.  the  front  among  the  300  members  of 
the  council.  The  confession  which  he 
proposed  became  the  basis  of  the  Nicene  formula 
(see  NiCiEA,  Council  of).  Eusebius  was  variously 
implicated  in  the  further  development  of  the 
Arian  controversies,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  dispute 
with  Eustathius  of  Antioch  (q.v.).  Eustathius 
combated  the  continually  growing  influence  of 
Origen  and  his  allegorizing  exegesis,  seeing  in  his 
theology  the  roots  of  Arianism.  Eusebius,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  admirer  of  Origen,  and  em- 
ployed the  same  principles  in  his  exegesis.  Eusta- 
thius reproached  Eusebius  for  deviating  from  the 
Nicene  faith,  and  was  charged  in  turn  with  Sabel- 
lianism.  Eustathius  was  accused,  condemned  and 
deposed  at  a  synod  in  Antioch.  The  people  of  An- 
tioch, always  prone  to  disturbances,  rebelled  against 
this  action,  while  the  anti-Eustathians  proposed 
Eusebius  as  the  new  bishop,  but  he  declined. 

After  Eustathius  had  been  removed,  the  Euse- 
bians  proceeded  against  Athanasius,  a  much  more 
dangerous  opponent.  In  334  he  was  summoned 
before  a  synod  in  Csesarea;  he  did  not  attend,  how- 
ever, distrusting  his  opponents.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  again  summoned  before  a  synod  in 
IV.— 14 


Tyre  at  which  Eusebius  presided.  Athanasius, 
divining  the  result,  went  to  Constantinople  to  bring 
his  cause  before  the  emperor.  The  emperor  called 
the  bishops  to  his  court,  among  them  Eusebius. 
Athanasius  was  condemned  and  exiled  at  the  end 
of  335.  At  the  same  synod,  another  opponent 
was  successfully  attacked.  Marcellus  of  Ancyra 
(q.v.)  had  long  opposed  the  Eusebians,  and  had 
only  lately  protested  against  the  reinstitution  of 
Arius.  He  was  accused  of  Sabellianism  and  de- 
posed in  the  beginning  of  336.  Constantine  died 
the  next  year  and  Eusebius  did  not  long  survive 
him. 

n.  Works:  Of  the  extensive  literary  activity 
of  Eusebius,  r\  relatively  large  portion  has  been 
preserved.  Although  posterity  suspected  him  of 
Arianism,  Eusebius  hsid  made  himself  indispen- 
sable by  his  method  of  authorship;  his  comprehen- 
sive and  careful  excerpts  from  original  sources 
saved  his  successors  the  painstaking  labor  of  re- 
search. Hence  much  has  been  preserved  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  destroyed.  The  liter- 
ary productions  of  Eusebius  reflect  on  the  whole 
the  course  of  his  life.  At  first  he  occupied  himself 
with  works  on  Biblical  criticism,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Pamphilus  and  probably  of  Dorotheus  of 
the  School  of  Antioch.  Afterward  the  persecu- 
tions under  Diocletian  and  Galerius  directed  his 
attention  to  the  martyrs  of  his  own  time  and  the 
past.  And  this  led  him  to  the  history  of  the  whole 
Church  and  finally  to  the  history  of  the  world, 
which  to  him  was  only  a  preparation  for  ecclesias- 
tical history.  Then  followed  the  time  of  the  Arian 
controversies,  and  dogmatic  questions  came  into 
the  foreground.  Christianity  at  last  found  reco^ 
nition  by  the  State,  and  this  brought  new  prob- 
lems— apologies  of  a  different  sort  had  to  be  pre- 
pared. Lastly,  Eusebius,  the  court  theologian, 
wrote  eulogies  in  praise  of  the  first  **  Christian  " 
emperor.  To  all  this  activity  must  be  added  nu- 
merous writings  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  ad- 
dresses, letters,  and  the  like,  and  exegetical  works 
which  include  both  commentaries  and  treatises  on 
Biblical  archeology  and  extend  over  the  whole  of 
his  life. 

Pamphilus  and  Eusebius  occupied  themselves 
with  the  text  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  (Sep- 
tuagint)  and  especially  of  the  New  Testament.  An 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ready prepared  by  Origen,  which,  according  to 
Jerome,  was  revised  and  circulated  by 
I.  Works  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus.  For  an  eas- 
on  Biblical  ier  survey  of  the  material  of  the  four 
Text  Evangelists.  Eusebius  divided  his  edi- 
Criticism.  tion  of  the  New  Testament  into  para- 
graphs and  provided  it  with  a  synop- 
tical table  BO  that  it  might  be  easier  to  find  the 
pericopes  which  belong  together  (see  Bible  Text, 
II.,  5  4). 

The  two  greatest  historical  works  of  Eusebius 
are  his  "  Chronicle  "  and  his  "  Church  History." 
The  former  (Gk.  Pantodapi  historia,  "  Universal 
History  ")  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
part  (Gk.  Chronographiat  "  Annals  ")  purports  to 
give  an  epitome  of  universal  history  from  the 
sources,    arranged    according    to    nations.    The 
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second  part   (Gk.  Chronikoi  kanones,  "  Chronolog- 
ical Canons  ")  attempts  to  furnish  a  synchronism 
of  the  historical  material  in  parallel 

2.  The      columns.     The  work  as  a  whole  has 
"  Chron-    been  lost  in  the  original,  but  it  may 

icle."  be  reconstructed  from  later  chronog- 
raphists  of  the  Byzantine  school  who 
made  excerpts  from  the  work  with  untiring  dili- 
gence, especially  Georgius  Syncellus.  The  tables 
of  the  second  part  have  been  completely  preserved 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jerome,  and  both  parts 
are  still  extant  in  an  Armenian  translation,  but 
these  translations  do  not  possess  great  value  on 
account  of  numerous  interpolations.  The  *'  Chron- 
icle "  as  preserved  extends  to  the  year  325.  It 
was  written  before  the  '*  Church  History." 

In  his  "  Church  History,"  Eusebius  attempted 
according  to  his  own  declaration  (I.,  i.  1)  to  present 
the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  apostles  to  his 
own  time,  with  special  regard  to  the  following 
points:  (1)  the  successions  of  bishops  in  the  prin- 
cipal sees;  (2)  the  histoiy  of  Christian  teachers; 
(3)  the  history  of  heresies;  (4)  the  history  of  the 
Jews;  (5)  the  relations  to  the  heathen;  (6)  the 
martyrdoms  (I.,  i.  1-3).  He  grouped  his  material 
according  to  the  reigns  of  the  em|)erors,  presenting 
it  as  he  found  it  in  his  sources.  The  contents  are 
as  follows:  After  a  detailed  introduction,  which 
treats  of  Jesus  Christ  (book  i.),  comes 

3.  The  the  history  of  the  apostolic  time  to 
"  Church  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (book  ii.); 
History."   then   the   following  time   to   Trajan 

(book  iii.);  books  iv.  and  v.  treat  of 
the  second  century;  book  vi.  of  the  time  from 
Severus  to  Dectus;  book  vii.  extends  to  the  out- 
break of  the  persecution  under  Diocletian;  book 
viii.  treats  of  this  persecution;  book  ix.  brings  the 
history  to  the  victory  over  Maxentius  in  the  West 
and  over  Maximinus  in  the  East;  book  x.  relates 
the  reestablishment  of  the  churches  and  the  rebel- 
lion and  conquest  of  Licinius.  In  its  present  form 
the  work  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  before  the 
death  of  Crispus  (July,  326),  and,  since  book  x.  is 
dedicated  to  Paulinus  of  Tyre  who  died  before 
325,  at  the  end  of  323  or  in  324.  This  work  re- 
quired the  most  comprehensive  preparatory  studies, 
and  it  must  have  occupied  him  for  years.  His  col- 
lection of  martyrdoms  of  the  older  period  (see  be- 
low, §  4)  may  have  been  one  of  these  preparatory 
studies.  The  authenticity  of  Eusebius's  "  Church 
History "  is  beyond  dispute.  Every  new  dis- 
covery shows  anew  the  conscientious,  careful  and 
intelligent  use  of  the  Ubraries  of  Ceesarea  and 
Jerusalem. 

Before  he  compiled  his  church  histoiy,  Eusebius 
edited  a  collection  of  martyrdoms  of  the  earlier 
period  and  a  biography  of  Pamphilus.     The  mar- 
tyrology  has  not  survived  as  a  whole,  but  it  has 
been   preserved   almost   completely  in  parts.     It 
contained  (1)  an  epistle  of  the  con- 
4.  Minor    gregation  of  Smyrna  concerning  the 
Historical   martyrdom  of  Polycarp;  (2)  the  mar- 
Works,     tyrdom   of   Pionius;  (3)  the   martyr- 
doms of  Carpus,  Papylus,  and  Aga- 
thonike;  (4)  the  martyrdoms  in  the  congregations 
of   Vienne  and  Lyons;     (5)  the    martyrdom    of 


ApoUonius.  Of  the  life  of  Pamphilus  only  a  frag- 
ment survives.  A  work  on  the  martjrrs  of  Pales- 
tine in  the  time  of  Diocletian  was  composed  after 
311;  numerous  fragments  are  scattered  in  legend- 
aries which  still  have  to  be  collected.  The  life 
of  Constantine  was  compiled  after  the  death  of  the 
emperor  and  the  election  of  his  sons  at  Augusti 
(337).  It  is  more  a  rhetorical  eulogy  on  the 
emperor  than  a  histoiy,  but  is  of  great  value 
on  account  of  numerous  documents  incorporated 
in  it. 

To  the  class  of  apologetic  and  dogmatic  works 
belong:  (1)  the  "  Apology  for  Origen,"  the  first 
five  books  of  which,  according  to  the  definite  state- 
ment of  Photius,  were  written  by  Pamphilus  in 
prison,  with  the  assistance  of  Eusebius.  Eusebius 
added  the  sixth  book  after  the  death  of  Pamphilus. 
We  possess  only  a  translation  of  the  first  book, 
made  by  Rufinus;  (2)  a  treatise  against  Hierocles 
(a  Roman  governor  and  Neoplatonic  philosopher), 
in  which  Eusebius  combated  the  former's  glorifi- 
cation of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  in  a  work  entitled 
"A  Truth-loving  Discourse"  (Gk.  PhUalethis 
logos);  (3)  and  (4)  the  two  prominent  and  closely 
connected  works  commonly  known  by  the  Latin 
titles  Prceparatio  evangelica  and  Demonstratio 
evangelicaf  the  first  attempts  to  prove  the  ex- 
cellence of  Christianity  over  eveiy  pagan  religion 
and  philosophy.  The  Prwparatio 
5.  Apolo-  consists  of  fifteen  books  which  have 
getic  and  been  completely  preser\'ed.  Euse- 
Dogmatic  bins  considered  it  an  introduction 
Works,  to  Christianity  for  heathen.  The 
DemonstTotio  comprised  originally 
twenty  books  of  which  ten  have  been  com- 
pletely preserved  and  a  fragment  of  the  fifteenth. 
Here  Eusebius  treats  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  work  was  probably  finished  before 
311;  (5)  another  work  which  originated  in  the 
time  of  the  persecution,  entitled  *'  Prophetic  Ex- 
tracts "  (Eklogai  prophMikai).  It  discusses  in  four 
books  the  Messianic  texts  of  Holy  Scripture; 
(6)  the  treatise  ''  On  Divine  Manifestation " 
(Pert  theophaneias)f  dating  from  a  much  later 
time.  It  treats  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine 
Logos,  and  its  contents  are  in  many  cases  identical 
with  the  Demonstratio  evangelica.  Only  fragments 
are  preserved;  (7)  the  polemical  treatise  "  Against 
Marcellus,"  dating  from  about  337;  (8)  a  supple- 
ment to  the  last-named  work,  entitled  "  On  the 
Theology  of  the  Church,"  in  which  he  defended  the 
Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Logos  against  the  party  of 
Athanasius.  A  number  of  writings,  belonging  in 
this  category,  have  been  entirely  lost. 

Of  the  exegetical  works  of  Eusebius  nothing  has 
been  preserved  in  its  original  form.    The  so-called 
commentaries   are   based  upon  late   manuscripts 
copied  from  fragments  of  catenae.    A  more  com- 
prehensive work  of  an  exegetical  na- 
6.  Ezeget-  ture,  preserved  only  in  fragments,  is 
ical  and     entitled  '^  On  the  Differences  of  the 
Ifiscellane-  Gospels  "  and  was  wntten  for  the  pur- 
0U8  Works,  pose  of  harmonizing  the  contradictions 
in  the  reports  of  the  different  Evan- 
gelists.    It  was  also  for  exegetical   purposes  that 
Eusebius  wrote  his  treatises  on  Biblical  archeology. 
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viz.:  (1)  a  work  on  the  Greek  equivalents  of  He- 
brew Gentilic  nouns;  (2)  a  description  of  old  Judea 
with  an  account  of  the  lots  of  the  ten  tribes;  (3)  a 
plan  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
These  three  treatises  have  been  lost.  A  work  en- 
titled "  On  the  Names  of  Places  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures/' an  alphabetical  list  of  place  names,  is  still 
in  existence.  Further  mention  is  to  be  made  of 
addresses  and  sermons  some  of  which  have  been 
preserved,  e.g.,  a  sermon  on  the  consecration  of 
the  church  in  Tyre,  and  an  address  on  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  (336).  Of 
the  letters  of  Eusebius  only  a  few  fragments  are 
extant. 

in.  Estimate  of  Eusebius:  From  a  dogmatic 
point  of  view,  Eusebius  stands  entirely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Origen.  Like  Origen,  he  started  from 
the  fundamental  thought  of  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty {monorchia)  of  God.  God  is  the  cause  of 
all  beings.  But  he  is  not  merely  a  cause;  in  him 
everything  good  is  included,  from  him  all  life  orig- 
inates, and  he  is  the  source  of  all  virtue.  He  is 
the  highest  God  to  whom  Christ  is  subject  as  the 
second  God.  God  sent  Christ  into  the  world  that 
it  may  partake  of  the  blessings  in- 
I.  His  eluded  in  the  essence  of  God.  Christ 
Doctrine,  is  the  only  really  good  creature,  he 
possesses  the  image  of  God  and  is  a  ray 
of  the  eternal  light;  but  the  figure  of  the  ray  is  so 
limited  by  Eusebius  that  he  expressly  emphasizes 
the  self-existence  of  Jesus.  Eusebius  was  intent 
upon  emphasizing  the  difference  of  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  and  maintaining  the  subordination  of 
Jesus  to  God  (he  never  calls  him  theos)  because  in 
all  contrary  attempts  he  suspected  polytheism  or 
Sabellianism.  Jesus  is  a  creature  of  God  whose 
generation,  it  is  true,  took  place  before  time.  Jesus 
is  in  his  activity  the  organ  of  God,  the  creator  of 
life,  the  principle  of  every  revelation  of  God,  who 
in  his  absoluteness  is  enthroned  above  all  the 
world.  This  divine  Logos  assumed  a  human  body 
without  being  altered  thereby  in  any  way  in  his 
being.  The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  the 
Trinity  Eusebius  explained  similarly  to  that  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father.  No  point  of  this  doctrine  is 
original  with  Eusebius,  all  is  traceable  to  his  teacher 
Origen.  The  lack  of  originality  in  his  thinking 
shows  itself  in  the  fact  that  he  never  presented  his 
thoughts  in  a  system.     He  lacked  a  leading  idea. 

The  limitations  of  Eusebius  are  closely  connected 
with  his  gifts.     His  time  justly  considered  him  its 
most  learned  man.     A  list  of  the  sources  he  used 
for  his  church  history  would  show  what  an  amount 
of  work  had  to  be  done  to  elaborate  and  sift  the 
mass  of  material.     But  the  learning  of  Eusebius 
can  not  be  measured  with  that  of  Origen.     Origen 
was  a  productive  spirit,  Eusebius  a  compiler.    Euse- 
bius,  however,   distinguished  himself 
2.  His  Ez-  by  his  carefulness.     A  man  like  Euse- 
ceilencies   bins  was  not  without  weight  in  the 
and         time  when  barbarian  nations  began  to 
Limitations,  invade  the  Church  in  large  masses. 
In  the  time  which  followed   nobody 
excelled  him  in  learning.     Church  historians  were 
able  to  copy  him,  but  they  could  not  supply  his 
place.    As  a  writer  he  can  not  be  highly  estimated. 


His  style  is  without  grace  and  brilliancy,  his  phrase- 
ology often  monotonous,  and  his  rhetoric  cumbrous. 

(Erwin  Preuschen.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  earlier  works  on  Eusebiua  are  noted  in 
Fabridxis-Harles.  Biblioiheca  Gr€eea,  vii.  335  sqq.,  Ham- 
burg. 1801;  Hamack,  LiUeratur,  i.  551-686  (cf.  II..  i.  70 
sqq.)  contains  a  full  account  of  the  separate  writings, 
with  some  mention  of  editions;  imix>rtant  prolegomena 
are  contained  in  NPNF,  2d  ser..  vol.  i.  Of  his  works  the 
only  relatively  complete  edition  is  AtPO,  xix.-xxiv, 
(omits  the  writings  which  exist  only  in  Syriac.  the  Topica 
and  many  important  fragments);  the  edition  by  G.  Din- 
dorf,  4  vols..  Leipsic,  1867-71  is  practically  a  selection. 
Of  the  "  History  "  the  ediHo  princep9  was  by  Robert 
Stephen,  Paris,  1544,  and  contained  the  Profpora/io  and 
the  Demonstratio,  as  well  as  the  Vita  ConMtanUni;  an  edi- 
tion was  issued  with  a  Lat.  transl.  by  H.  Valesius.  Paris, 
1659;  one  of  the  best  is  by  F.  A.  Heinichen,  Leipsic, 
1827-28,  2d  ed.,  3  vols..  1868-70.  the  latter  containing 
the  Vita  ConBtantini^  PanegyrieiM,  and  the  Oratio  ad 
aanctorum  catum  of  Constantine;  E.  Burton  issued  an 
edition,  2  vols.,  Oxford.  1838.  1845,  reprinted  by  W. 
Bright,  1872,  1881  (the  last  a  handy  edition).  The  Migne 
ed.  is  a  reprint  of  the  text  of  Schwegler,  Tabingen«  1852. 
The  best  is  the  ed.  still  in  progress  under  the  care  of  a 
commission  of  the  Prussian  Academy,  Berlin,  1002  sqq. 
The  "  History  "  in  Syriao  was  edited  from  the  M8S.  of 
W.  Wright,  with  a  collation  of  the  Armenian  version  by 
Dr.  A.  Merx,  Cambridge,  1898.  The  *'  History "  has 
been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  European  languages. 
The  version  which  has  been  most  current  in  English  is 
by  C.  F.  Ous^,  Philadelphia,  1833.  often  reprinted  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  is  in  Bohn's  Bede- 
•iaaHoal  lAbrary.  This  is  superseded  by  A.  C.  McGiffert 
in  NPNFf  2d  ser.,  vol.  i  (accompanied  by  full  prolegom- 
ena and  notes  so  copious  that  they  make  the  voliune  a 
complete  history  of  the  Ante-Nioene  period.  The  same 
volume  contains  the  Vita  CorutanHni  and  Panegyrieua 
translated  with  prolegomena  by  E.  C.  Richardson).  Of 
the  Chroniean  the  one  edition  of  note  is  Schoene's,  Ber- 
lin. 1875  (with  valuable  prolegomena);  it  was  published 
in  the  Armenian  version  by  Mai  and  Zohrab,  Milan,  1818; 
the  Lat.  version  of  Jerome  wan  issued  by  J.  J.  Scaliger, 
Leyden,  1606,  and  the  Bodleian  MS.  was  published  in 
ooUotsrpeby  J.  K.  Fothoringham.  Oxford,  1905;  J.  B.  Aucher 
publisbed  it  in  Armenian,  Greek  and  Latin,  Venice,  1818; 
T.  Gaisford  edited  the  Praparatio  in  Gk.  with  a  Lat.  ver- 
sion, 4  vols.,  Oxford.  1843.  and  the  DenumatraHo,  also  in 
Gk.  and  Lat..  ib.  1852;  the  OnonuuHcon  was  edited  by 
F.  Larsow  and  G.  Parthey,  Berlin,  1862,  and  by  P.  de 
Lagarde,  Gdttingen,  1870.  An  Eng.  transl.  of  the 
Praparatio  is  by  E.  H.  Gifford,  2  vols..  Oxford.  1903.  and 
of  the  Theophania  or  DiviTie  ManifetUUion  of  0%ir  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesua  C/irtsI,  from  the  Syriao,  byS.  Lee,  Cam- 
bridge, 1843. 

The  " Life'*  by  Jerome  is  in  De  vir.  iU„  Ixxxi.  Con- 
sult W.  Cave,  lAvM  of  tKe  .  .  .  FatKert  of  the  Church,  ed. 
H.  Gary,  ii.  9&-144,  Oxford,  1840.  The  editions  of  the 
"  History  "  generally  contain  a  life  and  discussions  of  the 
literary  and  other  activities  of  Eusebius  (c»specially  val- 
uable is  A.  C.  McGiffert  in  NPNF,  ut  sup.),  and  the 
Church  Histories  devote  considerable  space  to  the  sub- 
ject (e.g.  Schaff,  Christian  Churdi,  iii.  871-879).  DCAB, 
ii.  30iS-348  is  the  fullest  of  the  encyclopedia  articles  (cf. 
KL,  iv.  1001-07);  indispensable  is  the  article  by  E. 
Schwarti  in  the  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real'EncyklopOdie  der 
daseiedien  AUertumswiaeenechaft,  Stuttgart,  1893  sqq. 

On  special  phases  of  the  subject  consult:  C.  G.  Haenell, 
De  Eueebio  Ccseareenai,  G6ttingen,  1843;  J.  H.  Newman, 
Ariane  of  the  4th  Century,  London.  1871;  V.  Hely,  Eueihe 
de  CAearie,  Paris,  1877:  A.  von  Gutsdimid.  Unlereuch^ 
ungen  aber  die  eyriedie  Epitome  dee  eueelfieehen  Canonee, 
Stuttgart.  1886;  A.  Halmel.  Die  EntetOiuno  der  Kirchen- 
oeschiehte  dee  Eueelnue,  Essen.  1896;  W.  Lefroy,  Lecturee 
on  Ecd.  Hiet.,  London.  1896. 

EUSEBIUS    OF    DORYLiEUM.    See     ExrricH- 

lANIBM,  S  2. 

EUSEBIUS  OF  EMESA:  Bishop  of  Emesa; 
d.  about  360.  He  came  of  a  noble  family  of  Edessa. 
Having  received  his  first  instruction  at  Eklessa,  he 
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went  to  Palestine,  where  Eusebius  of  Csosarea  and 
Patrophilus  of  Scythopolis  became  his  teachers. 
But  he  soon  turned  from  their  allegorical  elucida- 
tion of  Scripture  to  the  exegetical  principles  of  the 
school  of  Antioch.  From  Antioch  he  went  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  sought  to  provide  the  philo- 
sophical foundation  for  his  knowledge.  He  re- 
turned to  Antioch  prior  to  340,  having  already  won 
such  a  name  for  himself  as  exegete  and  orator  that 
in  341  the  Synod  of  Antioch  designated  him  suc- 
cessor to  the  deposed  Athanasius.  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, shrank  from  the  difficulties  of  this  position, 
and  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  small  city  of  Emesa 
in  Phenicia,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  At 
first  the  Emesans  took  offense  at  his  extensive 
learning,  which  embraced  magic  and  astrology,  and 
for  a  short  time  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Laodi- 
cea.  His  biography  was  written  by  his  friend 
George  of  Laodicca.  Only  a  brief  extract  from 
this  work  has  been  preserved  (Socrates,  Hist,  eccl., 
ii.  9;  Sozomen,  Hist.  eccL,  iii.  6). 

Jerome  (De  vir.  ill.,  xci.)  mentions  writings  of 
Eusebius  against  Jews,  pagans,  and  Novatians, 
besides  ten  books  of  commentaries  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  and  homilies  on  the  Gospels. 
Theodoret  {Hcer.,  1.,  xxv.  26)  mentions  polemical 
works  against  Marcionites  and  Manicheans;  and 
Philoxenus  of  Mabug  (Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Orien- 
talUf  ii.  28)  certain  discourses  and  a  work  on  faith, 
which  is  possibly  the  soiut;e  of  the  dogmatic  frag- 
ments preserved  in  Theodoret's  Eraniatea  (Dial., 
iii.).  Further,  some  exegetical  fragments  survive 
in  catena  (MPG,  Ixxxvi.  1,  pp.  645-562),  and  a 
fragment  from  a  Lenten  sermon  (W.  Wright, 
Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  Manuacripte  in  the  British 
Museurriy  ii.  837,  London,  1871.  Thilo  {JUd>er  die 
Schriften  dee  Eiisebiue  von  Alexandrien  und  dee 
Eusebius  von  Emisa,  Halle,  1832,  pp.  64,  79), 
showed  that  the  first  two  Latin  homilies  of  those 
published  by  Sirmond  (Opvscula  XIV.  Eusebii 
Pamphili,  Paris,  1643)  under  the  name  of  Eusebius 
of  Cssarea,  directed  against  Marcellus  of  Ancyra, 
are  probably  by  Eusebius  of  Emesa.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Latin  homilies  attributed  to  Eusebius 
by  Gagnaius  (Paris,  1547)  and  Fremy  in  1554  (cf. 
Bibliotheca  maxima  pairum,  28  vols.,  Lyons,  1677- 
1707,  vol.  vi.  618—622)  are  works  of  Western 
(Galilean)  authors. 

Meager  as  the  extant  fragments  of  Eusebius  are, 
they  attest  him  to  be  a  writer  of  no  mean  ability, 
and  Jerome  (I.e.)  depreciates  him  unjustly.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  great 
theologians  of  Antioch,  not  only  in  his  manner  of 
exposition,  but  also  in  his  Christology.  He  was 
averse  to  dogmatic  disputations,  and  saw  in  verbal 
strife  the  main  reason  for  ecclesiastical  ruptures. 
In  his  tendency  to  maintain  the  older  incomplete- 
ness of  dogma  against  the  progress  of  doctrinal 
definition  he  felt  himself  allied  with  semi-Arianism 
whose  leaders  included  most  of  his  friends  and 
teachers.  G.  KrOger. 

Bibliography:  Fabriciufl-Harles,  Biblioiheca  Oraea^  vii. 
412  sqq..  Hamburg,  1801;  Oaillier,  Auliew  9aaria,  vr. 
318-310:  DCB,  ii.  358-350. 

EUSEBIUS  OF  LAODICEA:  Bishop  of  Laodi- 
cca in  Syria  in  the  third  century;   d.  there  before 


268.  He  was  originally  a  deacon  in  Alexandria, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  during  the  Valerian 
persecution  by  his  piety,  his  care  for  the  captives, 
and  his  burial  of  the  dead.  A  few  years  later  in 
the  Roman  siege  of  Brucchium,  a  quarter  of  Alex- 
andria, he  and  Anatolius  secured  permission  for  all 
non-combatants  to  withdraw  under  safe-conduct, 
and  shortly  afterward  (263?)  both  went  to  Syria  to 
take  part  in  the  controversy  involving  Paul  of 
Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch.  There  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Laodicea,  succeeding  Socrates, 
but  died  before  the  sjmod  which  finally  condemned 
Paul,  which  was  held  in  268  (7).  Jerome's  Chron- 
icle, however,  states  that  Eusebius  was  famous  as 
a  teacher  about  274,  and  that  he  was  succeeded  by 
Anatolius  in  279.  (Edgar  Henneke.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  early  aouroe  is  Eusebius,  HiH.  eecL, 
yii.  11,  32,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vol.  i.  Consult:  TiUemont, 
Mimoirea^  iv.  304;  M.  Le  Quien,  Oriena  dtrttHaniUt  ii. 
702,  Paris,  1740;  J.  M.  Neale,  PairiardiaU  of  Alexandria, 
i.  77,  London,  1847;  DCB,  ii.  350. 

EUSEBIUS  OF  inCOlfEDIA  AlO)  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE: Bishop  of  Berytus,  in  Phenicia,  then 
of  Nicomedia,  where  the  imperial  court  resided, 
and  finally  of  Constantinople  (as  early  as  338), 
where  he  died  341.  Distantly  related  to  the  im- 
perial house,  he  not  only  owed  his  removal  from 
an  insignificant  to  the  most  splendid  episcopal  «ee 
to  his  influence  at  court,  but  the  great  power  he 
wielded  in  the  Church  was  derived  from  that  source. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  period  of  eclipse,  he 
enjoyed  the  complete  confidence  both  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Constantius;  and  it  was  he  who  baptized 
the  former  May,  337.  Like  Arius,  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Lucian  of  Antioch,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
held  the  same  views  as  Arius  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. He  afterward  modified  his  ideas  somewhat, 
or  perhaps  he  only  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances; but  he  was,  if  not  the  teacher,  at  all 
events  the  leader  and  organizer,  of  the  Arian  party. 
At  the  Council  of  Nicasa  (325)  he  signed  the  Con- 
fession, but  only  after  a  long  and  desperate  oppo- 
sition. His  defense  of  Arius  excited  the  wrath  of 
the  emperor,  and  a  few  months  after  the  coimcil 
he  was  sent  into  exile.  After  the  lapse  of  three 
years,  he  succeeded  in  regaining  the  imperial  favor; 
and  after  his  return  (in  329)  he  brought  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  state  government  into  action  in 
order  to  impose  his  views  upon  the  (}hurch.  See 
Arianism. 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  (oontradiotory  and  impossible  of 
reconciliation)  are:  Athanasius  "  Against  the  Arians " 
and  "  Apology,"  both  in  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  aer., 
vol.  iv.;  Socrates,  HuL  ecd.,  books  i.-ii.,  and  Sosomen, 
Htst  ted.,  books  i.-ii.,  both  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vol.  ii.; 
Theodoret,  Hist,  ecd.,  i.  4-9,  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vol.  iii. 
Consult:  W.  Bright.  HiaL  of  the  Church,  311-451.  Ox- 
ford, 1860;  idem,  OraHong  of  St.  Athanaaiua,  .  .  .  wiith 
AeeourU  of  hia  Life,  London,  1873;  J.  H.  Newman,  Ariatia 
of  the  4th  CenL,  ib.  1876;  DCB,  ii.  360-367  (detailed). 

EUSEBIUS  PAMPHILL  See  Ettbebittb  of 
Cjesarea. 

EUSEBIUS  OF  SAMOSATA:  Bishop  of  Samo- 
sata; d.  at  Doliche,  in  Syria,  June  22,  380.  He 
took  part  in  the  synodical  deliberations  at  Antioch 
in  the  winter  of  360-361,  and  appears  among  the 
Homoean  and   Homoeousian  bishops  who  in   363, 
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at  a  synod  held  under  Meletins  of  Antioch,  accepted 
the  iormxA&homootiaios.  He  fseems  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Eastern  opposition 
party,  in  substantial  agreement  with  Meletius  (q.v.)» 
like  whom  he  became,  after  363,  a  representative 
of  neo-Nicene  orthodoxy.  He  was  in  close  rela- 
tions with  Basil,  whose  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Csesarea  he  did  much  to  further,  to  whom  in  later 
conflicts  and  in  his  relations  with  the  West  he  was 
a  faithful  friend  up  to  the  time  of  his  banishment 
in  374.  He  was  sent  first  to  Cappadocia  and  then 
to  Thrace,  where  he  lived  through  the  Gothic  war, 
his  return  being  made  possible  by  the  death  of 
Valens.  He  was  at  the  synod  held  in  Sept.,  379, 
nine  months  after  Basil's  death.  According  to 
Theodoret  he  was  killed  at  Doliche,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  attend  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Maris, 
by  a  stone  thrown  by  an  Arian  woman,  on  which 
ground  he  was  honored  as  a  martyr.  Some  other 
details  of  his  Ufe,  as  given  by  Theodoret,  are  ob- 
viously legendary.  But  this  may  safely  be  said  to 
his  credit — that  he  is  one  of  the  few  bishops  of  the 
foiui;h  century  of  whom  nothing  but  good  is  known. 

(F.  LOOFB.) 

Biblxoobapht:  Souroes  are:  The  **  Letters "  of  Gregory 
Nasianien  and  of  Badl,  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vols,  yii.- 
▼iii;  Theodoret,  Hut.  eccL.,  ii.  27-28,  iv.  12,  v.  4.  Con- 
sult: ASB,  June  iv.  235-242;  V.  Ernst,  in  ZKO,  xvi 
(1896).  626-6M;  F.  Loofs,  EuMtathiut  von  Sebatte  und 
die  Chronoioifie  der  BaMiw-Briefe  Halle,  1898;  DCB  ii. 
369-372. 

EUSEBIUS    OF    THESSALOKICA:    Bishop    of 

Thessalonica  c.  600.     He  wrote  a  polemic  work  in 

t«n  books  against  one  Andrew,  a  monk  belonging 

to  the  Aphthartodocetse.    That   the  Eusebius  to 

whom  Photius  (Bibliothecaf  codex  cbdi.)  ascribes 

the  work  was  Eusebius  of  Thessalonica  is  clearly 

shown  by  one  of  a  number  of  letters  which  Gregory 

the  Great  wrote  to  this  Eusebius  (Epist..  xi.  55 

[74]).  G.  KRtJoER. 

Biblioorapht:  Ceillier,  AtOeura  9aeriM,  xi.  627;  DCB,  373- 
374- 

EUSEBIUS  OF  VERCELLI:  Bishop  of  Ver- 
celli,  one  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of 
Arianism  in  the  reign  of  Constantius;  d.  370.  He 
was  a  Sardinian  by  birth;  but  what  the  traditional 
Vita  relates  as  to  his  parents,  his  baptism  by  Pope 
Eusebius,  his  ordination  by  Pope  Marcus,  and  his 
consecration  by  Pope  Julius  I.  is  either  false  or 
untrustworthy.  All  known  is  that  he  was  a 
reader  in  Rome,  and  sent  from  that  position  to  be 
bishop  of  a  city  entirely  strange  to  him,  probably 
some  time  before  354.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of 
Vercelli,  besides  which  Novara,  Ivrea  and  Tortona 
seem  to  have  been  imder  his  jurisdiction.  Prac- 
tically nothing  is  known  of  his  administration 
before  354,  unless  Tillemont's  conclusion  from  the 
words  of  Ambrose  (Epiat.,  hah.)  may  be  accepted, 
that  the  erection  of  a  quasi-monastic  house  In 
Vercelli,  in  which  Eusebius  lived  with  his  clergy, 
belongs  to  that  period.  This,  at  least,  Ambrose 
says  definitely,  that  Eusebius  was  the  first  in  the 
West  to  combine  the  life  of  city  clergy  with  monas- 
tic discipline.  After  the  Synod  of  Aries  (353), 
Liberius  of  Rome  desired  to  see  the  weak  concession 
of  his  legates  repaired  by  another  synod,  and  Ei2se- 
bius  was  a  member  of  the  embassy,  headed  by 


Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  which  approached  the  emperor 
with  a  petition  to  that  effect.  The  new  synod  was 
held  in  Milan,  probably  in  the  spring  of  355.  Euse- 
bius at  first  remained  away;  and  when  he  appeared, 
in  company  of  the  Roman  legates,  the  synod  had 
practically  reached  its  conclusion.  Eusebius,  re- 
quired to  assent  to  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius, 
asked  for  a  discussion  of  the  faith  of  the  council, 
declaring  himself  willing  to  agree  to  any  action 
which  should  be  prefaced  by  an  acceptance  of  the 
Nicene  decrees.  Dionysius  of  Milan  was  about  to 
subscribe  such  a  document  when  Valens  snatched 
the  pen  and  paper  from  his  hand  and  withdrew 
with  his  party  to  the  palace.  The  outcome  of  the 
proceedings  for  Eusebius  was  his  banishment, 
first  to  Scythopolls  in  Palestine,  then  to  Cappa- 
docia, and  finally  to  the  neighborhood  of  Alexan- 
dria. After  Julian's  accession  he  took  part  in  the 
Alexandrian  synod  of  362,  and  then  went  as  a 
special  envoy  to  the  church  of  Antioch,  where  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  a  schism,  as  Lucifer  had  already 
consecrated  Paulinus.  Not  long  after,  he  returned 
to  Italy,  where,  with  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  he  took  a 
decided  stand  against  the  few  Arians  found  in  the 
West,  especially  Auxentius,  the  bishop  of  Milan. 
The  legend  which  attributes  his  death  to  stoning 
at  the  hands  of  the  Arians,  although  his  epitaph 
calls  him  a  martyr,  is  untrustworthy. 

(F.  Loofs.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  three  *'  Letters  "  of  Euaebius  are  in 
Qallandi,  Bitdiotheca,  v.  78,  and  in  MPL,  xii.  Sources 
for  a  biography  are:  Jerome,  Z)«  vtr.  tfl.,  xovi.;  Socrates, 
HxmL  ecd.,  iii.  5-6,  0.  and  Sosomen,  HitL  ted.,  iv.  0,  t. 
13  (both  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vol.  ii.).  F.  Ughelli,  Italia 
tacrat  iv.  747-748,  Venice,  1719;  Tillemont,  Mimoirea, 
vu.  529-563,  771-780,  Venice,  1732;  DCB,  ii.  374-376; 
KL,  iv.  1013-15. 

EUSTACHIUS,  yu-st^'ki-OT  (EUSTATHinS), 
SAINT:  According  to  a  late  tradition,  a  Roman 
martyr  who,  with  his  family,  was  put  to  death  in 
118.  Before  his  baptism  he  was  called  Placidus, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  converted  by  a  vision 
as  he  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  of  a  cross  between 
the  antlers  of  the  stag  he  was  pursuing,  while  a 
voice  cried  to  him:  *'  Why  persecutest  thou  me?  " 
After  being  exposed  in  vain  to  the  lions  in  the 
amphitheater,  Eustachius  and  his  family  are  said 
to  have  been  burned  to  death  in  an  oven  shaped 
like  a  stag.  In  the  Western  Church  the  martyr- 
dom of  Eustachius  had  been  commemorated  on 
Sept.  20  since  the  early  Middle  Ages,  while  the 
Greek  Church  appoints  Nov.  20  for  this  feast. 
A  basilica  of  St.  Eustachius  existed  in  Rome  in 
the  eighth  century  and  apparently  even  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  relics  of  the  saint  were 
taken  thence  to  various  places,  including  St.  Denis 
and  Paris.  Eustachius  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Madrid,  and  he  is  also  one  of  the  fourteen  "  helpers 
In  need "  (q.v.),  being  the  special  protector  of 
pious  hunters.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Biblxoorapht:  ASB,  Sept.,  vi.  106-137;  AnaUda  Bottan- 
diana,  iii.  66-112.  Paris.  1884;  Nioephorus  Callistus,  HiaL 
acd.,  iii.  29;  M.  Armellini.  U  Chieae  di  Roma,  pp.  234- 
236,  Rome,  1887;  F.  Greacorovius,  Geachiehte  Roma,  iii. 
578-583.  Stuttgart.  1805-06.  Eng.  transl..  iii.  553-656. 
iv.  420.  458.  London.  1805-06;  DCB,  ii.  380-381. 

EUSTASIUS,  yu-st^'shi-us:  Second  abbot  of 
Luxeuil;  d.  629.    He  was  of  noble  family,  nephew 
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of  Bishop  Mietius  of  lAngres,  and  as  discipidtis  et 
minister  stood  in  close  connection  with  Colum- 
ban  himself  after  being  received  into  the  monas- 
tery at  Luxeuil.  After  Columban  had  been  driven 
from  Luxeuil,  Eustasius  aided  him  in  his  missionary 
activity  by  Lake  Constance  (see  Columban).  It 
is  possible  that  Columban  appointed  him  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  restored  mother  cloister.  At  any 
rate  Eustasius  was  abbot  there  from  614  with  the 
sanction  of  King  Clothair  IL  and  had  supervision 
over  the  monasteries  connected  with  Luxeuil. 
According  to  the  representation  of  his  biographer, 
who  knew  him  personally,  Eustasius  was  a  learned, 
eloquent,  and  active  man.  The  bishops  Donatus 
of  Besangon,  Aichar  of  Toumai,  Chagnoald  of 
Laon,  Ragnachar  of  Basel,  the  abbots  Amatus  of 
Remiremont,  Waldebert  of  Luxeuil,  Agilus  of 
Resbais,  and  the  abbess  Burgundofara  of  Fare- 
moutier  were  his  pupils;  St.  Salaberga  was  won 
by  him  for  the  spiritual  life.  He  changed  nothing 
in  the  order  of  Columban  and  zealously  followed  the 
penitential  regulations  of  the  latter  (see  Colum- 
ban). He  retained  the  Irish  form  of  the  mass, 
the  tonsure,  and  daily  discipline,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  charges  made  against  him  by  Agrestius 
(Vita  Columbanif  ii.  9),  but  as  the  Irish  celebration 
of  Easter  disappears  from  the  charges,  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  ultimately  abandoned  it.  Eustasius 
also  labored  for  the  conversion  of  heretical  and 
heathen  natives;  he  succeeded  in  making  the 
Wariskians,  dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  middle 
Doubs,  who  followed  Bonosus  (q.v.),  adherents  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  With  Agilus  he  undertook 
a  missionary  journey  to  the  Bavarians,  but  met 
with  slight  success.  His  anniversary  is  given  by 
Jonas  as  Apr.  29,  but  in  the  Martyrologium  Hiero- 
nymianum  (ASB,  Nov.,  ii.  38)  as  Apr.  2. 

CKfto  Seebass. 

Biblxoorapht:  The  one  Bouroe  is  the  life  by  the  Abbot 
Jonas,  in  book  ii.,  chaps.  7-10,  of  the  Vita  Columbani, 
printed  in  MOH,  Saript.  rer,  Merov.,  iv  (1902),  119-130, 
and  in  ASM,  ii.  108-111,  cf.  pp.  302  sqq.,  405  sqq.  Con- 
sult: S.  Riesler,  GmcAuAIs  Bayenu,  i.  77.  Gotha,  1878; 
Rettbers.  KD,  ii.  188;  Hauck.  KD,  i.  286  et  passim; 
DCB,  ii.  381. 

EUSTATHIAlfS.     See  Messalians. 

EUSTATHIUS,  yu-8t6'thl-us,  OF  ANTIOCH: 
Bishop  of  Antioch;  d.  probably  c.  337.  He  was 
apparently  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  was 
bishop  of  Bercea  about  320,  and  was  transferred 
to  Antioch  before  the  first  Council  of  Nicaea.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  decided  anti-Arians  in  the  East, 
and  carried  on  a  literary  polemic  against  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea  (q.v.)  which  made  him  well  hated  by  the 
unorthodox  party.  They  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  deposition  in  330,  and  he  was  banished  to 
Trajanopolis  in  Thrace,  where  he  died  and  was 
buried.  Jerome  says  that  *'  he  composed  many 
works  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians  ";  but 
only  one  is  preserved  entire,  De  Engastrimytho 
contra  Origenem  (beet  edition  by  Jahn,  TV,  ii.  4, 
Tubingen,  1886).  Fragments  are  preserved  of  a 
De  anima  mentioned  by  Jerome  ;  of  another  work 
in  eight  books  Contra  Arianoa ;  of  treatises  on 
Prov.  viii.  22  and  ix.  5;  of  one  on  Melchisedek; 
of  two  In  inscriptionea  psalmorum  ;  and  of  expo- 
sitions of  certain  separate  psalms.    The  commen-  I 


tary  on  the  first  part  of  Genesis  (MPG,  xviii.  705- 
1066)  is  generally  considered  spurious,  and  the 
"Liturgy  of  St.  Eustathius "  rib.  697-704)  is 
hardly  more  authentic.  (F.  Loofs.) 

Biblxoorapby:  The  sources  for  a  life,  by  no  means  reliable, 
are  collected  in  L.  AUatius,  Eiutaihii  in  Hexaemeron  ctm^ 
vMntarixM,  pp.  112-142,  Lyons,  1629.  Tillemont.  Mi- 
moiret,  vii.  21-31,  646-656;  Fabriciu»-Harle8.  BiUiotheca 
Oraea,  ix.  131-140,  Hamburg.  1804;  J.  Fessler.  Ifutiiu- 
ftones  patrologice,  i.  427-431,  Innsbruck,  1800;  DCB,  ii. 
382-383.  An  In  Lazarum,  Mariam  el  MartKam  homilia 
Chrialoloffiea,  attributed  to  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  was 
published,  Paris,  1005. 

EUSTATHIUS  OF  SEBASTE:  Bishop  of  Se- 
baste  (Sebasteia,  the  capital  of  Armenia  prima, 
the  modem  Sivas);  b.  at  Sebaste  c.  300;  d.  after 
377.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Bishop 
Eulalius  of  Sebaste.  His  early  theological  educa- 
tion was  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  Arius,  but 
he  kept  aloof  from  the  dogmatic  dissensions  of  his 
time,  being  attracted  entirely  by  the  ascetic  ideal. 
He  became  presbyter,  but  on  account  of  his  ascetic 
tendencies  fell  out  with  his  own  father,  who  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  communion  of  prayers  (Sozo- 
men,  IV.,  xxiv.  9;  Socrates,  II.,  xliii.  1).  Some 
years  later  he  was  censured  by  a  synod  at  Csesarea, 
probably  for  the  same  reason.  Eusebius  of  Con- 
Btantinople  deposed  him,  but  the  number  of  his 
disciples  increased.  A  synod  at  Gangra,  about 
340,  investigated  the  complaints  against  Eusta- 
thius. His  disciples  were  accused  of  denying 
salvation  to  married  persons,  of  favoring  their 
separation  from  each  other,  of  holding  objec- 
tionable meetings,  of  wearing  unbecoming  gar- 
ments, of  accepting  payments  in  kind  which  were 
due  to  the  Church,  and  of  other  misdemeanors.  ' 
Eustathius  himself  seems  to  have  been  free  from 
eccentricities,  and  his  reputation  apparently  de- 
terred his  opponents  from  attacking  him  directly. 

Of  the  next  thirteen  years  nothing  is  known  except 
that  ^Eustathius  became  bishop  of  Sebaste  about 
356.  He  is  heard  of  again  after  the  return  of 
Basil  to  his  native  country.  Basil  had  also  been 
won  for  the  ascetic  ideal,  and  Eustathius  seemed 
to  him  the  incarnation  of  monastic  virtue.  For 
about  a  decade  and  a  half,  until  372  and  373,  they 
were  united  by  the  most  intimate  friendship  and 
agreed  also  in  doctrine.  Eustathius  had  relin- 
quished his  Arianism  long  before;  being  averse  to  all 
do;Tmatic  extremes,  he  took  the  part  of  the  Homoi- 
ousians.  He  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Ancyra 
in  358  and  was  one  of  the  envoys  who  were  sent 
to  the  court.  The  followers  of  Acacius,  however, 
brought  it  about  that  a  synod  in  Melitene,  probably 
in  the  same  year,  deposed  him  from  his  bishopric, 
not  for  dogmatic  reasons,  but  on  account  of  his 
conduct;  there  had  probably  been  brought  for- 
ward complaints  like  those  in  Gangra.  Meletius 
of  Melitene,  later  bishop  of  Antioch,  at  that  time 
a  partisan  of  Acacius,  became  his  successor.  But 
later  Eustathius  was  one  of  the  Homoiousian  depu- 
ties who  represented  the  cause  of  the  majority  of 
Seleucia  at  the  court.  Like  the  other  deputies 
he  accepted  the  formula  of  Nicaea  in  Constanti- 
nople, but  he  fearlessly  expressed  his  own  convic- 
tions in  the  negotiations,  and  when  he  was  deposed 
on  that  account,  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  fact 
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and  dared  to  oppose  his  enemies  in  sermons  and 
open  letters  although  the  favor  of  the  court  was 
evidently  on  their  side.  When  under  Jovian  and 
in  the  first  period  of  Valens  the  Homoiousian 
party  gathered  again,  Eustathius  was  one  of  its 
most  energetic  leaders,  and  when  the  edict  of 
Valens  in  365  again  expelled  all  bishops  who  had 
been  deposed  imder  Constantius,  Eustathius  as 
deputy  of  several  Homoiousian  synods  went  to 
Rome  in  366  and  testified  to  his  own  and  their 
consent  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  Nevertheless  a  rup- 
ture took  place  in  373  between  Eustathius  and 
Basil  since  the  latter  had  become  a  friend  of  Mele- 
tius  of  Antioch,  the  former  opponent  and  rival  of 
Eustathius.  There  was  also  a  dogmatic  difference 
between  them  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.  Eusta- 
thius considered  the  Holy  Spirit  neither  created  nor 
divine,  but  kept  aloof  from  both  extremes  and 
became  the  leader  of  the  Pneumatomachi  (see 
Macedonians  and  thb  Macedonian  Sect)  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  made  the  impression  in  large  circles  of 
an  attractive  personality  and  an  efficient  preacher, 
as  the  leader  of  the  first  monks,  and  as  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  first  hospitals  (in  Sebaste). 

(F.  LOOFB.) 

Biblxooraprt:  Sources  of  knowledge  are  Soeratee,  HUt. 
€ed.,  a.  43,  and  Soaomen,  HUt.  ecd.^  in.  14  (both  in 
NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vol.  ii.)*  Ck>nsult:  Tillemont,  Mimoiret^ 
vol.  ix.:  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Arianiam,  Cambridge, 
1882;  F.  Loofs,  Euttathiut  von  StboBte  und  die  Chronoloois 
der  BatUiiu-Briefe,  Halle,  1808;  DCB,  ii.  383-387  (oen- 
■orious);  XL.  iv.  1017-10. 

EUSTATHinS  OF  THESSALOinCA:  Greek  met- 
ropoUtan;  b.  at  Constantinople,  early  in  the 
twelfth  century;  d.  at  Thessalonica  between  1192 
and  1194.  He  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
monk  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Florus  in  Constantinople, 
as  well  as  deacon  of  St.  Sophia  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  he  likewise  held  the  court  position 
of  Master  of  Petitions.  In  1175  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Myra  in  Lycia,  but  before  his  consecration 
the  emperor  made  him  the  successor  of  Constan- 
tins  as  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  About 
1180  the  emperor  Manuel  protested  formally 
against  the  formula  of  abjuration  in  which  the  God 
of  Mohammed  was  anathematized  as  a  ''  wholly 
hammered  God  "  (theos  holosphuroe,  i.e.,  the  mas- 
sive^ compact,  not  begetting  and  not  begotten  God), 
considering  it  blasphemous  and  offensive  to  con- 
verts from  Islam.  Eustathius,  however,  boldly 
opposed  him  at  a  synod  and  justified  the  anathema, 
though  without  losing  favor  at  court.  During  the 
siege  and  sack  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Normans 
under  William  II.  of  Sicily  (1185),  the  metropolitan 
remained  at  his  post,  protecting  his  flock  and  check- 
ing the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  as  he  himself  re- 
coimts  in  his  De  Thessalonica  urbe  a  Normannia 
capta.  Despite  this,  he  met  with  much  opposition, 
and  he  may  even  have  been  driven  from  his  see 
for  a  time,  thus  accounting  for  the  fact  that  some 
of  his  works  were  written  elsewhere  than  in  Thessa- 
lonica. As  monk,  bishop,  theologian,  and  author, 
Eustathius  rose  superior  to  his  contemporaries, 
and  he  opposed  with  all  his  might  the  formalism 
which  thi^atened  the  welfare  of  his  Church,  writing 


in  this  spirit  his  treatise  "  On  Hyf>ocrisy  "  as  well 
as  his  still  more  important  "  Consideration  of 
Monastic  Life."  He  was  the  author  of  many  other 
works,  including  a  famous  commentary  on  the 
Homeric  poems.  (Philipp  Meyer.) 

Biblioorapht:  His  De  Theaealonica  is  in  MPO,  czxxvi. 
For  his  other  works  and  literature  on  them,  and  his  life» 
consult  Krumbacher,  GetdU^e,  pp.  636-541. 

EUSTOCHIUM.    See  Pauul. 

EUTHALIUS,  yu-thdOl-us:  The  putative  author 
of  certain  matter  introductory  to  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Acts,  com- 
parable to  the  Masorah  of  the  Old  Testament. 
As  pointed  out  by  Dean  Robinson,  the  material  has 
grown  gradually.  First  a  new  system  of  writing 
the  New  Testament  books  was  adopted  from  the 
schools  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  to  facilitate  the 
public  reading  in  service,  only  so  much  was  put  in 
one  line  as  could  be  pronounced  in  one  breath,  in 
place  of  the  lines  of  equal  length  without  punctua- 
tion or  word  division  of  the  older  manuscripts 
(K,  B,  A,  C).  Jerome  did  the  same  for  the 
Latin  text  and  Hesychius  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
sixth  centuiy  for  the  Greek  prophets.  The 
first  "  Euthalius "  supplied  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  tables  of  chapters  and  of 
the  Old  Testament  quotations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  three  prologues  to  the  Epistles  and 
Acts,  including  biographical  and  chronological 
researches.  In  396  a  short  account  of  Paul's 
martyrdom  was  added  and  perhaps  other  parts  of 
the  work,  as  the  Stichometry  (q.v.)  and  the  col- 
lation with  the  famous  Codex  Pamphili  at  Cssarea, 
also  the  division  of  "  the  Apostle  "  into  fifty-seven 
lections  (Gk.  anagnOseia),  The  so-called  hypotheseis 
(argumentd),  short  introductions  to  each  book, 
originally  a  part  of  the  pseudo-Athanasian  Synop- 
818  scripturm  sacrm,  were  afterward  incorporated 
in  the  EuthaUan  apparatus  in  most  Greek  manu- 
scripts and  in  the  commentary  of  the  so-called 
Oecumenius. 

According  to  Zaccagni  "  Euthalius "  was  a 
deacon  of  Alexandria  when  he  edited  the  Pauline 
epistles  (458),  and  bishop  of  Sulke  (an  unknown 
Egyptian  city,  perhaps  Pselche)  in  the  time  of 
Athanasius  II.  of  Alexandria  (489-496)  when  he 
published  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles.  This 
theory  was  based  upon  a  chronological  datum 
foimd  in  only  a  few  manuscripts  of  the  Martyrium 
PaiUi  and  now  generally  held  to  be  a  late  addition. 
Ehrhard  supposed  "  Euthalius  "  to  be  an  inten- 
tional alteration  of  "  Evagrius  "  (foimd  in  Ckxlex  H 
and  a  Naples  MS.),  made  when  Evagrius  Ponticus 
(q.v.)  came  to  be  suspected  of  heresy.  Von  Soden 
proposed  a  new  solution  of  the  problem.  There  was  a 
Bishop  Euthalius  of  Sulci  in  Sardinia  in  the  seventh 
century  whose  confession  of  faith,  composed  in  the 
time  of  the  MonotheUte  controversy,  Wobbermin  dis- 
covered in  a  manuscript  of  the  Lawra,  while  von  der 
Goltz  found  a  quasidevotional  monologue,  Eis  em- 
aiUoTif  of  the  same  in  a  manuscript  of  Chalcis,  iden- 
tical with  the  so-called  "  Prayer  of  Euthalius  " 
contained  in  many  Armenian  Bibles.  Von  Soden  ac- 
cordingly conjectured  that  all  the  Euthalian  appara- 
tus originated  in  the  seventh  centuiy.    His  theory 
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has  been  severely  criticized  (cf .  F.  C.  Conybeare  in 
ZNTW,  v.,  1904,  pp.  39-52;  T.  Zahn,  NKZ,  xv., 
1904,  pp.  305-330,  37&-390;  J.  A.  Robinson,  in 
JT8,  vi.,  1905,  pp.  87-90),  and  neglects  late  inves- 
tigations, such  as  Robinson's  convincing  argument 
that  the  oldest  materials  must  have  existed  before 
396  and  Von  Dobschtltz's  induction  from  the  Syriac 
versions  that  the  work  in  its  fuller  form  lay  before 
Philoxenus  of  Mabug  when  he  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  Syriac  in  508.  Either  there  must 
have  been  another  Euthalius  older  than  the  bishop 
of  Sulci  (to  whom  perhaps  the  title  "  bishop  of 
Sulci  "  was  given  by  confusion  with  the  latter), 
or  the  seventh  century  Euthalius  used  the  work  of 
an  imknown  earlier  writer,  adding  perhaps  some 
new  matter  of  his  own. 

Only  a  full  examination  of  all  New  Testament 
manuscripts  and  the  versions  can  throw  new  light 
on  the  question.  A  new  edition  of  the  Euthalian 
apparatus  is  needed,  as  Zaccagni's  first  edition  was 
based  on  only  a  few  manuscripts.  A  greater  diffi- 
culty is  that  of  reconstructing  the  true  text  used 
and  approved  by  Euthalius.  What  is  called  the 
EiUhaliua  Codex  in  Tischendorf  is  but  a  single  manu- 
script of  comparatively  recent  date. 

E.  VON  DobschCtz. 

Biblioorapht:  The  materiBl[i8  ooUected  in  L.  A.  Zftccagni, 
CoUedansa  monumentorum  veterutn  eedena,  i.  401-708, 
liv.-xevi.,  Rome,  1088,  and  thence  reprinted  with  many 
faults  and  without  the  prolegomena  in  MPG^  Ixxxv. 
619-700.  Consult  DB,  Supplement  vol.,  pp.  524-629 
(eaaential);  Islinger,  Dis  V^ienate  dea  Euthaliua  um  den 
neuteatamenaiehen  BibeUext,  Hof.  1867;  W.  Bouaset,  in 
TU,  xi.  4,  1894;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  On  the  Codex  PamphUi 
and  the  Dale  of  EviJOudiue^  in  the  Jovmal  of  Philology^ 
zxiii  (1896),  241  sqq.;  J.  A.  Robineon,  Euthaliana,  in 
TS,  iii.  3.  Cambridge,  1896;  T.  Zahn,  in  TLB,  1895.  pp. 
693  sqq.,  601  eqq.;  E.  von  Dobschtits,  EulhalituBtudien, 
in  ZKO,  xix  (1898),  107-164;  H.  von  Soden.  Die  Schrifien 
dee  N.  T.,  i.  637  aqq.,  Berlin.  1902. 

EUTHYMinS,  yu-thi'm!-x7B,  ZIGABEinJS  (ZIGA- 
DENUS,  ZYGADENUS):  Byzantine  theologian; 
d.  near  Constantinople  after  1118.  Of  his  life  few 
details  are  known,  except  that  he  was  a  monk  at 
a  cloister  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople.  A 
Latin  translation  of  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms 
was  published  by  Phihppus  Saulus  (Verona,  1530); 
the  Greek  original  was  edited  by  A.  Bongiovanni 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  works  of  Theophylact 
(Venice,  1754-63).  The  commentary  on  the  Gos- 
pels appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Johannes 
Hintenius  (Louvain,  1544),  the  Greek  text  remained 
impublished  imtil  C.  F.  Matt&i's  edition  (Leipsic, 
1792);  the  commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles 
was  first  edited  by  N.  Kalogeras  at  Athens  in  1887. 
Other  exegetical  writings  on  the  Oitholic  Epistles, 
letters,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Eustathius  of 
Thessalonica,  and  a  controversy  with  a  Saracen 
philosopher  exist  only  in  manuscript.  In  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels,  which  is  superior  to  that 
on  the  Psalms,  Euthymius  follows  in  general  the 
ancient  authorities,  especially  Chrysostom,  al- 
though he  shows  some  independence.  Allegorical 
and  mystical  interpretations  are  occasionally 
borrowed.  On  the  whole,  he  is  inferior  in  exegetical 
precision  to  Theophylact. 

The  dogmatic  work  of  Euthymius  was  written 
at  the  instance  of  the  emperor  Alexius  and  from  him 


received  its  name  of  "  Dogmatic  Panoply  "  (ed. 
P.  F.  Zinus,  Venice,  1665;  M.  H.  Gregoras,  Ter- 
govist,  1711).  It  consists  of  two  sections,  or 
"  titles,"  and  of  twenty-four  others  devoted  to  the 
refutation  of  various  heresies.  The  accounts  of  the 
Bogomiles,  Massilians,  Armenians,  Paulicians,  and 
Mohammedans  are  of  value,  despite  falsehoods 
and  perversions.  The  attack  on  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrines  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread.  Much  of  the  book  is  a  mere  compilation 
of  the  Church  Fathers  down  to  John  of  Damascus, 
and  is  important  solely  as  containing  excerpts 
from  such  obscure  authors  as  Leontius  of  Byzan- 
tium, Anastasius  of  Sinai,  Theodore  the  Studite, 
and  Maximus.  (Philipp  Meter.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  life  and  writings  are  best  diseuaaed  by 
N.  Kalogeras  in  his  edition  of  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Pauline  Letters  by  Euthymius,  2  vols.,  Athens,  1887.  and 
in  Athenaion,  ix  (1880),  255-284.  x  (1881).  331-362. 
Consult  also:  W.  C^ve,  Script,  ecd.  hiet.  literaria^  vol. 
ii.,  Oxford.  1743;  C.  UUmann,  in  TSK,  vi  (1833),  663- 
674;  Knimbacher,  Geachichte.  pp.  82-85  (life  and  list  of 
works  and  editions),  et  passim. 

EUTYCHIANISM,  yu-tik'i-on-izm. 

Compromise  Between  Alexandria  and 

Antioch  in  433  (S  1). 
The  Beginning  of  Strife  (S  2). 
The  "  Robber  Synod  "  of  Ephesus,  440  (S  3). 
The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451  (S  4). 

Eutychianism  was  a  Christological  heresy  of  the 
fifth  century,  taking  its  name  from  Eutyches,  an 
ascetic,  of  strict  monastic  training,  for  thirty  years 
superior  of  a  monastery  near  Constantinople. 
The  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  orthodox  party 
with  Eutyches  up  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  is  an 
unhappy  chapter  in  church  history,  not  alone 
because  court  cabals  had  a  considerable  share  in  it, 
but  because  it  was  less  a  struggle  for  purity  of 
doctrine  than  for  ecclesiastical  power,  turning  to 
a  large  extent  on  questions  of  decisive  importance 
in  the  development  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
patriarchates  and  in  the  position  of  monasticism 
and  of  learning  in  the  Church.  As  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  ideas,  it  offers  one  of  the  most  con- 
fused and  unedifying  pictures  in  the  whole  of  dog- 
matic development.  This  is  not  to  adopt  Har- 
nack's  view  that  the  Monophysitism  of  Cyril  was 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  Greek  Christological 
development,  or  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  ulti- 
mate solution  adopted  by  the  council,  which,  under 
the  influence  of  the  West,  was  the  most  rational 
then  possible;  it  is  simply  an  expression  of  dis- 
taste for  the  theological  ignorance,  thoughtlessness, 
and  lack  of  conscience  of  which  the  history  of  the 
controversy  is  full. 

The  story  begins  in  433  with  the  iinion  enforced 
by  court  influence  between  the  parties  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Antioch  (see  Nestorius,  §  6)  which  had 
only  concealed  the  opposition  between  their  Christo- 
logical teachings.  It  was,  however,  not  without 
its  effects.  It  was  fatal  to  those  who  had  refused 
to  condemn  Nestorius  (q.v.),  and  compelled  the 
submission  of  such  men  as  Theodoret  and  Andrew 
of  Samosata.  It  forced  Cyril  to  take  his  stand  in 
defense  of  formulas  which  had  been  worked  out 
by   the   school  of  Antioch  and  could  not  be  so 
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easily  fitted  in  as  some  zealous  Alexandrians  then 
desired.  It  tended  rather  to  favor  the  acceptance 
of  two  natures  in  Christ.  It  is  true, 
X.  Com-  there  was  in  the  East  no  theology 
promise  with  which  these  formulas  were  al- 
between  together  harmonious.  They  corre- 
Alexandria  sponded  to  the  traditions  of  the 
and  West,  where  it  was  possible  to  assert  in 
Antioch  the  same  breath  the  unity  of  the  person 
in  433.  and  the  duality  of  nature.  In  the  West 
the  conception  of  the  single  personal- 
ity of  Christ  had,  with  unphilosophical  simplicity, 
attached  itself  to  the  historic  Christ,  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  assertion  of  two  natures,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  both  the  divinity  and  the 
humanity,  from  working  out  philosophically  so  as 
to  endanger  the  conception  of  the  unity,  and  the 
consequent  intelligibility  of  the  person  of  Jesus. 
In  the  East  the  word  prosQpon,  the  nearest  equiva- 
lent for  the  Latin  persona,  had  by  no  means  a 
wholly  parallel  sense.  In  its  technical  meaning 
it  had  been  employed  since  the  triumph  of  the  later 
Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  a  synonym  of 
hypostasis,  though  it  could  also  be  employed  in  the 
original  signification,  to  denote  a  phenomenon,  a 
figure  presented  to  the  senses,  or  the  form  under 
which  either  one  or  more  hypostases  are  presented. 
It  was  thus  very  useful  as  a  compromise  formula. 
Both  parties,  however,  accepted  the  compromise 
as  an  earnest  of  complete  victory,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  hoping  in  this  for  more  than  the  mere 
triumph  of  the  Alexandrian  Christology.  Since  the 
days  of  Athanasius  this  see  had  acquired  a  position 
in  the  East  which  could  inspire  an  ambitious  bishop 
with  the  hope  of  dominating  his  rivals  both  at 
Antioch  and  Constantinople.  This  ambition  was 
abundantly  possessed  by  Cyril  (see  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria), and  nothing  else  explains  his  acceptance 
of  the  compromise.  Peace,  however,  endured  as 
long  as  John  of  Antioch  and  Proclus  of  Constan- 
tinople as  well  as  Cyril  lived;  but  it  became  less 
secure  each  year  as  the  extreme  tendencies  on  both 
sides  came  into  play.  This  was  especially  the  case 
on  Cyril's  side.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  some  of 
his  partisans,  incapable  of  comprehending  his  fine 
distinctions,  should  push  his  Christology  into  what 
was  practically  Monophysitism.  The  proceedings 
against  Nestorius  for  a  while  kept  the  opposition 
party  quiet — though  the  most  prominent  theolo- 
gian on  that  side,  Theodoret,  remained  true  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  school  of  Antioch. 
As  time  went  on  stUl  more  zealous  upholders  of  the 
Antiochian  views  appeared  among  the  bishops  of 
Asia  Minor.  In  435  Ibas,  who  had  censured  the 
dogmatic  position  of  Cyril  and  the  synod  of  Ephe- 
6U8  and  supported  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  became 
bishop  of  Edessa.  In  441  or  442  John  of  Antioch 
was  succeeded  by  Domnus,  a  more  ardent  partizan 
of  the  traditions  of  that  see;  this  Domnus,  between 
443  and  447,  filled  the  bishopric  of  Tyre,  contrary 
to  the  canons,  with  a  man  who  had  been  twice 
married,  Irenseus,  formerly  a.  friend  of  Nestorius 
and  exiled  on  this  account  about  435.  After  the 
death  of  Proclus  (446),  the  see  of  Constantinople 
was  filled  by  Flavian,  who  had  indeed  accepted  the 
union  but  still  came  from  the  Antioch  party.    Cyril 


died  in  444  and  was  succeeded  by  Dioscurus,  much 
less  important  as  a  theologian,  but  still  more  un- 
scrupulous in  his  struggle  for  supremacy,  and  will- 
ing to  avail  himself  of  monastic  fanaticism  and 
obscure  intrigues  to  win  the  favor  of  both  populace 
and  court.  The  time  was  favorable  to  his  purposes. 
The  feeble  emperor  Theodosius  (408-450),  since  the 
downfall  of  his  sister  Pulcheria's  influence  about 
440,  had  been  under  that  of  his  favorite  Chry- 
saphius,  who  was  in  close  relations  with  the  Alex- 
andrian party,  especially  with  the  aged  presbyter 
and  archimandrite  Eutyches,  who  was  among  the 
most  influential  members  of  that  party.  Bom  in 
378,  Eutyches  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
honorable  and  pious  man,  but  was  uneducated  and 
unfamiliar  with  the  laws  of  thought.  As  a  veteran 
monk,  and  a  zealous  foe  of  Nestorianism,  he  counted 
as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  monastic  or  Alexandrian 
party.  He  was  accordingly  a  useful  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Dioscurus,  whose  principal  agent  in 
Constantinople  he  was  after  the  death  of  Proclus. 
On  Feb.  17,  448,  the  emperor  renewed  the  edict 
against  the  Nestorians,  and  decreed  the  depos'tion 
of  Irenseus  of  Tyre;  and  about  the  same  time 
intrigues  against  Bishop  Ibas  began  at  Edessa  in 
which  Eutyches  had  a  hand.  Both  parties  now 
felt  that  the  decisive  conflict  was  approaching. 
Domnus  showed  no  signs  of  recognizing  the  depo- 
sition of  Ibas,  and  maintained  a  close  alliance  with 
Theodoret,  who  had  just  before  thrown  down  the 

gauntlet    to    the   Alexandrian    party 

2.  The  Be-  in  his  Eranistes ;  and  certain  clerics 

ginning     from  Edessa  who  had  come  to  Anti- 

of  Strife,     och  with  charges  against  their  bishop 

were  detained  there  as  prisoners.  On 
the  other  side  Dioscurus  arrogantly  censured  Dom- 
nus, and  Eutyches  invoked  the  aid  of  Leo  of  Rome, 
asserting  that  the  Nestorian  heresy  was  being 
revived.  The  case  of  Ibas  was  discussed  by  a 
synod  at  Antioch  in  the  summer  of  448;  Theodoret, 
who  seems  to  have  come  to  Antioch  to  attend  it, 
was  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  return  to  his  dio- 
cese and  remain  there.  Possibly  to  the  late  summer 
belongs  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Domnus  to 
discredit  Eutyches  as  an  Apollinarian  heretic. 
Probably  through  court  influence,  Irenseus  was 
replaced  in  September  by  Photius,  who  at  once 
came  out  on  the  Alexandrism  side.  The  accusers 
of  Ibas,  who  had  now  gone  on  to  Constantinople, 
had  better  success  there  than  at  Antioch;  they 
obtained  a  decree  from  the  emperor  c£tlling  for 
a  rehearing  of  their  case  before  three  bishops,  two  of 
whom  at  least  were  known  as  antagonists  of  Ibas. 
All  seemed  to  be  going  well  for  Dioscurus  when  a 
renewed  accusation  against  Eutyches  provoked 
him  to  attempt  to  reap  his  harvest  before  it  was 
ripe.  This  new  charge  was  nominally  brought  by 
Bishop  Eusebius  of  Dorylseum,  who,  from  what  is 
known,  seems  to  have  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
Antioch  party,  though  he  was  not  an  avowed  ad- 
herent of  the  other  side.  To  his  moderate  views 
some  thoughtless  expressions  of  Eutyches  on-  a 
point  of  dogma  may  have  seemed  dangerous,  and 
it  is  possible  that  personal  dislike  helped  to  deter- 
mine his  attitude — at  least  Eutyches  asserted 
afterward  that  Eusebius  had  long  been  his  enemy. 
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However  that  may  be,  he  appeared  at  a  local  synod 
held  by  Flavian  of  CJonstantinople  in  Nov.,  448, 
with  a  charge  against  Eutyches  which  named  him 
in  general  terms  as  a  heretic.    Eusebius  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  synod  to  summon  Eutyches  before  it. 
He  returned  answer  that  he  was  unwilling  to  leave 
his  monastery;   that  he  adhered  to  the  decrees  of 
Nicsea  and  Ephesus;    but  that  he  declined  to  be 
bound  by  expressions  taken  at  random  from  the 
Fathers,  preferring  to  follow  the  Scripture,  which 
was  a  more  certain  rule  of  faith  than  all  of  them. 
He  denied  ever  having  taught  that  the  Divine  Word 
had  brought  his  body  with  him  from  heaven;    he 
acknowledged  "  one  nature  of  God  made  flesh,'' 
and  that  Christ  was  at  once  perfect  God  and  per- 
fect man,  though  his  body  was  not  homooitaioa 
with  ours.    The  synod  now  sent  a  more  formal 
summons  to  Eutyches,  which  had  to  be  twice  re- 
peated before,  on  Nov.  22,  he  at  last  appeared, 
escorted  by  a  military  guard  and  a  large  number 
of  monks.     His  heterodoxy  was  not  long  in  mani- 
festing  itself   to   the   assembly.     Attempts   were 
made  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  for  a 
moment  he  seemed  to  yield;    but  his  settled  con- 
viction was  expressed  in  the  words  "  I  confess  that 
our  Lord  was  bom  of  two  natures  before  the  union." 
The  council    found  ApoUinarianism    and    Valen- 
tinianism  in  his  admission,  deposed  him  from  his 
priestly  and  monastic  offices,  and  excommunicated 
him.    This  condemnation,  of  course,  did  not  touch 
the  Christology  of  Cyril  himself;   but  many  of  the 
Alexandrians  thought  as  Eutyches  did.    The  blow 
was  thus  a  heavy  one  for  them  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  energetic  counter- 
stroke  represented  by  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  in  449. 
Of  the  intervening  events  it  is  known  only  that 
Eutyches  attempted  to  set  aside  the  condemnation 
and  to  win  to  his  defense  a  number  of  prominent 
bishops,  including  Leo  of  Rome  and  Peter  Chrysolo- 
gus  of  Ravenna,  and  probably  Dioscurus  and  others 
in  the  East;   that  he  made  the  most  of  his  favor 
at  court;  and  that  he  asserted  a  falsification  of  the 
acts  of  the  Constantinopolitan  S3mod  and  induced 
the  emperor  to  order  an  investigation  of  his  charge. 
Flavian,  who  was  forced  to  satisfy  the  emperor  of 
his  orthodoxy  by  a  special  confession  of  faith,  also 
sought  help  abroad,   and  Leo   of  Rome  took  a 
decisive  stand  on  his  side  in  a  brief  of  May  21,  449. 
The  discontent  of  the  Alexandrians,  however, 
was  so  decided  that  they  induced  the  emperor  to 
call  a  new  ecumenical  council  at  Ephesus  for  Aug. 
1,  of  the  same  year.   Everything  was  prepared  for 
a  triumph  of  Dioscurus,   whom   the 
3.  The     emperor  designated   to    preside  over 
Robber     the  council;    but  the  completeness  of 
Synod  of    his  triumph  was  impaired    by  Pope 
Ephesus,    Leo,    who    developed     in    a    famous 
449.        letter  to  Flavian  of  June  13,  sent  by 
his  legates  with  another  to  the  coimcil, 
the  Western  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  its  essen- 
tial variation  from  the  Alexandrian  with  a  clear- 
ness that  was  fatal  to  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  the  latter.    The  number  of  participants  in  the 
"  Robber  Sjmod  "  of  Ephesus  was  never  higher 
than  138.    Two  imperial  commissaries  were  pres- 
ent; Eusebius  of  Dorylieum  and  Flavian  of  Con- 


stantinople found  themselves  placed  by  the  em- 
peror himself  in  the  position  of  accused  parties, 
while  Eutyches  was  summoned  almost  as  accuser. 
The  first  period  of  the  synod's  session,  Aug.  8-18, 
was  occupied  with  the  rehabilitation  of  Eutyches 
and  the  deposition  of  Eusebius  and  Flavian. 
Among  the  tolerably  certain  facts  are  the  unsuccess- 
fid  demand  of  the  Roman  legates  to  be  allowed  to 
preside,  and  their  failure  to  have  the  epistle  of 
Leo  to  Flavian  even  read;  their  repeated  protests 
against  this  so-called  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Roman  see;  and  the  unsparingly  masterful  manner 
in  which  Dioscurus  conducted  the  whole  affair. 
The  tumultuous  scene  described  by  Gibbon,  which 
had  given  its  opprobrious  name  to  the  synod, 
rests  upon  partizan  accounts  and  can  be  shown 
inaccurate  in  detail.  The  proceedings  of  the  second 
period,  Aug.  20-22  (?)  from  which  not  only  Eusebius 
and  Flavian  but  also  the  Roman  legates  were 
absent,  resulted  in  a  number  of  depositions.  Among 
others  Ibas,  Irenseus  of  Tyre,  Theodoret,  and  even 
Domnus  of  Antioch  were  deposed  and  excom- 
municated as  Nestorians. 

The  decision  of  the  s3mod  was  received  with 
approval  at  court,  but  by  no  means  wholly  so 
throughout  the  East.  Yet  Dioscurus  had  on  his 
side,  besides  court  favor,  the  S3mipathies  of  most 
of  the  Eastern  bishops,  and  Flavian's  place  at  Con- 
stantinople was  soon  taken  by  AnatoUus,  an  Alex- 
andrian partizan.  The  only  hope  for  a  revision 
of  the  settlement  lay  in  the  West,  whither  Theo- 
doret and  Flavian  now  turned.  But  for  the  moment 
even   the  influence  of  Rome  was  un- 

4.  The      availing.    The    synod    in    Rome    on 

Council      Oct.  15,  449,  rejected  the  decrees  of 
of  Chalce-    Ephesus,  and  Leo  attempted  in  vain, 

don,  451.  through  his  own  letters  and  those  of 
the  Western  emperor  to  procure  from 
Theodosius  XL  the  caUing  of  a  new  synod  in  Italy. 
The  death  of  Theodosius  in  the  next  year  brought 
about  great  changes.  The  power  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  Pulcheria,  who  had  already  been  won  over 
to  Leo's  side.  Anatolius  held  a  synod  the  same 
autumn  at  Constantinople  which  declared  its 
agreement  with  Leo's  epistle  to  Flavian,  which  had 
already  found  increasing  assent  in  the  East.  Leo 
was  not  able,  however,  to  secure  that  the  new 
general  council  should  be  held  in  the  West;  and 
it  finally  sat  at  Chalcedon,  across  the  Bosphonis 
from  Constantinople,  Oct.  8  to  Nov.  1, 451,  attended 
by  about  600  bishops.  The  presidency,  in  a  par- 
liamentary sense,  was  held  by  the  imperial  commis- 
saries; but  the  papal  legates,  recognized  by  the 
council  as  representing  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Church,  took  the  lead  among  the  ecclesiastics  and 
presided  formally  when  the  imperial  commis- 
saries were  absent. 

Dioscurus  had  secured  his  triumph  at  Ephesus 
largely  through  the  strength  of  his  Egyptian  fol- 
lowing; the  emperor  guarded  against  a  repetition 
of  this  by  ordering  him  to  come  alone  to  Constan- 
tinople. He  had  a  private  audience  with  the  new 
emperor,  Marcian,  Pulcheria's  husband,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Anatolius  and  others,  which  was  intended 
to  bring  him  to  an  acconmiodation — ^but  without 
success.    He  soon  recognized  that  the  cause  was 
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lost;    and  his  downfall  was  not  long  in  following. 
He  appeared  in  the  council  practically  as  an  accused 
person,  while  Theodoret,  whom  he  had  deposed  at 
Ephesus,  took  his  seat  under  the  full  protection 
of  both  pope  and  emperor.     At  the  close  of  the 
first  session  the  commissaries  declared  that  Dio- 
scurus  himself  and  five  of  his  principal  supporters 
at  Ephesus  must  be  deposed,  which  took  place  in 
the  third  session,  though  a  direct  charge  of  heresy 
'was   avoided.     He   was   banished   to   Gangra   in 
Paphlagonia,  where  he  died  in  454.    The  five  other 
bishops  were  restored  to  good  standing  in  the  fourth 
session.     As  to  the  dogmatic  question,  which  the 
council  treated  with  some  hesitation,  nominally 
out  of  respect  for  the  First  Council  of  Ephesus,  after 
two  epistles  of  Cyril  (iv.  and  xxxix.)  and  Leo's  to 
Flavian  had  been    acknowledged,   Anatolius  was 
directed  to  draw  up  a  proposed  new  definition. 
This,  which  was  apparently  decided  in  its  expres- 
sions on  the  point  of  one  person  out  of  two  natures, 
was  approved  by  the  majority  at  the  fifth  session; 
but  the  Roman  legates  threatened  to  take  their 
departure  and  have  a  new  council  called  in  Italy 
if    Leo's   epistle   was   not   closely  followed.    The 
majority  was  disinclined  to  yield  until  an  imperial 
order  forced  them  to  appoint  a  new  committee  on 
definition,  of  which  the  legates  were  now  members. 
The  result  of  this  work  was  laid  before  the  council 
at   the  same  session,   and  solemnly   proclaimed, 
Oct.  25.    This  was  from  the  dogmatic  standpoint 
a  complete  victory  of  West  over  East;  the  coun- 
cil's   definition    is    only  intelligible  in   the  light 
of  Western  Christology.     After  an  introduction  af- 
firming the  Nicene  and  so-called  Constantinopolitan 
creeds,  which  it  declares  sufficient  as  general  creeds, 
it  proceeds,  with  the  purpose  of  avoiding  Nesto- 
rian  and  Monophysite  perversions  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  to  recognize  the  epistles  of  Cyril 
and  Leo  named  above  as  orthodox  expositions  of 
the  creed,  and  then  to  give  a  lengthy  and  precise 
restatement  of  the  one  person  of  the  Lord  in  two 
natures.     It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  terms 
of  this   definition   and  the  recognition   of   Leo's 
epistles  go  beyond  Cyril's  teaching;   but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  attempted  to  forestall  objections 
by  persuading  themselves  of  their  agreement  with 
both,  and  of  each  with  the  other.    The  formulas 
of  Chalcedon  were  acceptable  to  Western  minds, 
with  their  firm  hold  on  the  single  person  of  the 
historic  Christ  without  danger  of  obscuring  either 
of  the  two  natures,  the  divine  or  the  human.     But 
it  was  not  a  real  settlement  of  the  question  for  the 
East,  and  the  action  of  the  coimcil,  for  all  its 
pacific    intent,    was    but   the   beginning   of    new 
strife  (see  Mokophysites).     Eutyches,  the  nominal 
originator  of  the  controversy,  was  not  expressly 
anathematized  at  Chalcedon;     he  was  considered 
to  have  been  already  sufficiently  condemned  by 
Flavian,  by  Leo,  and    by  the  synod  held  under 
Anatolius.     But   after   the   council   two   imperial 
edicts  of  the  year  452  enforced  the  ecclesiastical 
condemnation  of  his  party  by  the  usual  civil  penal- 
ties.   Eutyches  himself  was  banished,  and  the  last 
heard  of  him  is  in  a  letter  of  Leo,  Apr.  15,  454, 
requesting  his  removal  to  a  more  distant  place  on 
the  ground  that  he  still  continued  to  deceive  the 


unwary  in  his  original  place  of  banishment.     See 
Christology,    IV.  (F.  Loofs.) 

BiBUooRAPHT!  Sources  for  a  history  are  the  Acts  of  the 
Synods,  printed  in  Mansi,  Concilia,  vols,  v.-vii.,  cf.  ix. 
659-702  (a  summary  of  the  whole  affair  in  vii.  1060  sqq.); 
Hefele,  ConcilieTtgeadiidUe,  ii.  317  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  iii. 
186  sqq.;  S.  G.  F.  Perry,  Second  Synod  of  Ephemu,  Acta. 
Dartford,  1881  (with  Syriac  text  and  souroes);  Theo- 
doret.  Hist,  ecel,,  passim,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.. 
vol.  iii.;  idem,  Eraniatett  in  his  Opera,  ed.  Schulae,  vol. 
iv.,  Halle,  1774;  Gelasius,  Oeata  de  nomine  Aca^ii,  ed. 
Thiel.  EpietolcB  Romanorum  poniificum,  i.  510-519, 
Braunsberg,  1868;  G.  Hoffmann,  in  Schrifien  der  Uni- 
veraiUU  mu  Kiel,  vol.  xx.,  1873. 

Consult  Tillemont,  Mhnoirea,  xv.  479-719;  W.  A. 
Arendt,  Leo  der  Oroeae,  Mainz,  1835;  E.  Perthel,  Papal 
Leo*a  I.  Leben  und  Lehren,  Jena,  1843;  Wm.  Bright,  Hiat. 
of  the  Church,  pp.  313-451.  Oxford,  1860;  I.  A.  Dorner, 
Peraon  of  Chriat,  II..  i.-ii..  Edinburgh,  1862;  W.  Cun- 
ningham, Hiatorical  Theology,  i.  311-315.  ib.  1863;  P. 
Martin,  Le  Paeudo-Synode  .  .  .  d'£ph^ae,  Paris,  1875; 
A.  Ehrhard,  in  TQ,  Ixx  (1888).  179-243,  406-450.  623- 
653;  Neander.  ChrUtian  Church,  ii.  560-509;  Schaff. 
Chriatian  Church,  iii.  734-740;  Moeller,  Chriatian  Church, 
i.  419-422;  Hamack,  Dogma,  iv.  197  sqq.;  DCB,  ii.  404- 
412  (very  full). 

EUTYCHIANUS,  ytl-tik'i-(i"nus:    Pope  27S-283. 

His  name  occurs  in  the  lists  of  bishops  of  Rome 

between   Felix  and   Caius,    and   a  pontificate  of 

eight  years,  nine  months,  and  three  days  is  assigned 

to  him.     Nothing  at  all  is  known  of  the  events 

which  marked  it;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 

tablet  which  covered   his  grave   in  the  so-called 

"  vault  of  the  popes  "  has  been  discovered   (cf. 

F.  X.   Kraus,   Roma  aoUerraneaf  Freiburg,   1879, 

154).  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Liber  ponliflcalia,  ed.  Mommsen  in  MOH, 
GeaL  poni.  Rom.,  i  (1898),  38;  Bower,  Popea,  i.  37-38. 

EUTYCHinS  OF  ALEXANDRIA  (also  known 
by  the  Arabic  name  Sa'id  ibn  Bafrik):  Melchite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  Feb.  7,  933  to  May  11,  940; 
b.  in  Fostat  (the  modem  Cairo)  876;  d.  940. 
Before  entering  upon  the  clerical  estate  he  had  been 
a  physician,  and  had  also  pursued  historical  studies. 
As  patriarch,  he  had  to  endure  severe  conflicts 
with  the  Jacobite  Copts.  His  writings  in  Arabic, 
only  in  part  preserved,  are  of  medical,  theolog- 
ical,, and  historical  content.  His  principal  work 
is  the  "  String  of  Pearls  "  (Arab.  Nazm  al-jawahir), 
i.e.,  "  Compend  of  History."  It  is  a  narrative 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  938,  and  comprises 
Biblical,  profane,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  It 
contains  many  remarkable  data,  otherwise  un- 
known, and  valuable  contributions  to  the  history 
of  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism.  The  edition 
of  Edward  Pococke  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1654-56), 
is  reprinted  in  AfPG,  cxi.  88^1232;  and  in  1906 
a  new  edition  by  L.  Cheikho,  in  Arabic  and  Latin, 
was  begun  in  the  Corpus  scriptorum  Chriatianorum 
orientalium    (Paris).  G.  KRtJGER. 

Biblioorapht:  E.  Renaudot,  Hiatoria  patriareharum  Alex- 
andrinorum.  pp.  346  sqq..  Paris.  1713;  F.  WQstenfeld. 
Oeadiiehte  der  arabiachen  Aerate,  p.  52,  Gdttingen,  1840; 
A.  von  Gutschmid.  in  Kleine  Schriften,  ii.  399-400.  486. 
Leipaic.  1890;  Ceillier,  Auteura  aacria,  ziii.  45-46. 

EUTYCHIUS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE:  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople;  b.  in  Phrygia  c.  512;  d. 
Apr.  5, 582.  He  became  monk  and  abbot  at  Amasia 
in  Pont  us,  and  in  552  went  to  Constantinople  as 
his  bishop's  ambassador.  Here  he  so  effectually 
combated   the   Antiochian    theology,    and   made 
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Buch  an  impression  on  the  emperor  Justinian  that 
the  latter,  upon  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Mennas 
(Aug.,  552),  appointed  him  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. He  played  a  great  part  in  the  Three 
Chapter  controversy  (q.v.);  presided  at  the  Fifth 
Ecumenical  Council  (Constantinople,  553);  con- 
ducted the  consecration  ceremonies  for  St.  Sophia 
(562);  but  finally  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  em- 
peror, whose  aphthartodocetic  [maintenance  of  per- 
petual virginity  of  Mary  and  denial  of  the  reality 
of  the  human  birth  of  Jesus]  leanings  he  was 
unwilling  to  tolerate;  and  on  Jan.  22,  or  Apr.  12, 
565,  he  was  exiled  to  his  former  cloister.  He  was 
thence  recalled  by  Justin  II.,  in  577,  as  successor 
to  the  patriarch  John  III.  Scholasticus.  He  is 
honored  by  the  Church  as  a  saint.  Of  his  writings, 
only  fragments  of  a  sermon  on  the  Eucharist  are 
preserved  (MPG,  Ixxxvi.  2,  pp.  2392-2401),  in 
which  the  Greek  Fathers'  symboUo-dynamic  view 
of  the  Eucharist  reached  its  climax.  His  intimate 
friend  the  presbyter  Eustratius,  wrote  his  biography 
(MPG,  Ixxxvi.  2,  pp.  2273-2390).    0.  KrOoer. 

Bibliography:  ASB^  Apr.,  i.  548;  Evagrius,  Hut.  eccl.: 
John  of  Epheaus,  Ecd.  Hiat,,  third  part,  ed.  W.  Cureton, 
Oxford,  1853;  Cdllier,  Auteurt  tacria,  xi.  352-356;  DCB, 
ii.  414-416. 

EVAGRIUS,  l"v(i-grf'us,  PONTICUS:  Nitrian 
hermit;  b.  at  Ibora,  a  small  town  of  Pontus, 
near  the  capital  Amasia,  year  unknown;  d.  after 
400.  He  was  the  son  of  a  presbyter  in  Ibora. 
Basil  the  Great  appointed  him  lector,  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  made  him  deacon.  When  Gregory  left 
Constantinople  (381?),  Evagrius  remained  in  the 
capital  under  his  successor  Nestorius.  Because  of 
a  love  affair  with  a  noble  lady  he  went  to  Jerusalem 
where  he  entered  the  circle  of  Melania,  the  friend  of 
Rufinus  (q.v.),  and  was  sent  by  her  to  Egypt  into 
the  Nitrian  desert  to  recover  from  serious  illness, 
probably  acute  mental  depression  induced  by 
his  experiences.  There  he  spent  two  years  on  the 
mona  NitricBf  then  fourteen  years  in  the  colony 
of  hermits  called  Kellia,  earning  his  living  by  pen- 
manship. His  works  are  all  monastic.  Definite 
criticism  of  them  is  as  yet  impossible  since  the  Greek 
writings  published  under  his  name  are  at  best  only 
excerpts.  Gennadius  (De  vir,  HI.,  xi.)  gives  a  list 
of  them:  (1)  "  Suggestions  against  the  Eight  Prin- 
cipal Sins  "  in  eight  books,  essentially  a  compila- 
tion of  Bible  texts  intended  to  work  like  amulets 
against  certain  sinful  thoughts.  (2)  A  collection 
of  "  One  Hundred  Sentiments "  for  uneducated 
anchorites,  and  one  of  "  Fifty  Sentiments  "  for 
educated  anchorites.  (3)  A  guide  to  the  common 
life  for  monks.  (4)  A  writing  dedicated  to  a  nun. 
(5)  "  Opinions  "  for  monks,  which  Gennadius  pro- 
nounces "  very  obscure."  These  works  may  be 
identified  with  five  mentioned  by  Socrates  {Hist, 
ecd.,  iv.  23).  The  doctrine  of  Evagrius  can  not 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  material. 
Connections  with  the  Cappadocians  [Basil,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa]  are  probable  not 
only  on  account  of  a  passage  quoted  by  Socrates 
but  also  because  of  the  whole  course  of  his  edu- 
cation. He  belonged  to  that  small  number  of  prac- 
tical ascetics  who  as  educated  men  were  able  to 
indicate    monasticism   and    asceticism   philosoph- 


ically, hence  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in 
the  desert  among  the  colonies  of  ascetics  who  were 
mostly  uneducated  men.  His  predilection  for 
Origen  became  fatal  to  him.  In  the  later  Origen- 
istic  controversies  the  doctrine  of  Evagrius  was 
condemned,  and  from  the  seventh  century  his 
name  with  that  of  Origen  and  Didymus  is  placed 
among  the  archheretics.       (Erwin  Preusceten.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  ooUeotion  (far  from  complete) 
of  his  writings  is  in  Gallandi.  BibUotheea.  vii.  551-581, 
reprinted  in  MPO,  xl.  On  his  Syriac  works  consult 
W.  Wright.  Cataloffue  of  the  Syriou:  M8S.  in  tKe  BrUi^ 
Miueum^  London,  1870-72.  On  his  life  and  work:  Tille- 
mont,  Mimoirea,  2d  ed.,  x.  368  sqq.;  Fabricius-Harles. 
Bxbliotheca  Qrceca,  ix.  284,  Hamburg,  1804;  E.  Nestle,  in 
ZDMO,  1878.  pp.  465  sqq.;  O.  Zdckler.  EvoffHua  Pordi- 
ktu,  Munich,  1803;  idem,  Aakeae  und  Mdnchtum,  i.  253 
sqq.,  Frankfort.  1897;  J.  A.  Robinson,  in  TS,  iii.  3  (1805). 

EVAGRIUS  SCHOLASTICUS:  Early  church 
historian;  b.  at  Epiphania,  Ccele-Syria,  c.  536; 
d.  after  594.  He  received  careful  training  in  the 
schools  of  the  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  and 
settled  in  Antioch  as  a  lawyer  (hence  his  surname, 
Scholasticus).  Here  he  assisted  the  patriarch 
Gregorius  (569-594)  in  drafting  briefs,  reports,  and 
decrees,  and  successfully  defended  him  at  Con- 
stantinople (589)  when  he  was  arraigned  on  the 
charge  of  grievous  persecutions.  From  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  he  obtained  the  rank  of  a  qusstor;  from 
Mauricius,  that  of  a  prefect.  He  is  known  chiefly 
for  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  in  six  books, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret,  extending  from  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
(431)  to  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Mauricius 
(593-594).  It  is  one  of  the  chief  sources,  espe- 
cially for  the  history  of  contemporary  theological 
controversies,  though  it  also  takes  account  of  the 
wars  with  the  Persians  and  other  barbarians,  and, 
like  other  Byzantine  chronicles,  contains  notices 
of  all  sorts  of  remarkable  events  (calamities,  con- 
flagrations, earthquakes,  etc.).  Evagrius  made 
good  use  of  his  original  sources  (Eustathius  of 
Antioch,  Procopius  of  Ccesarea,  John  Malala,  John 
of  Epiphania,  Menander  Protector,  Zacharias 
Rhetor  and  others),  and  his  judgment  is  discreet 
and  impartial.  Ecclesiastically  orthodox,  he 
strictly  abides  by  the  synodical  decisions,  and 
censiu^s,  in  particular,  every  deviation  from  the 
Chalcedonian  dogma.  Even  his  great  predecessor, 
Eusebius,  is  not  quite  proof  against  his  criticism; 
though  Evagrius  concedes  that  Eusebius  led  his 
readers  close  to  the  true  faith,  even  if  he  did  not 
teach  them  strict  orthodoxy.  The  best  edition  of 
the  history  is  that  of  J.  Bidez  and  L.  Parmentier, 
The  Ecclesicistical  History  of  Evagrius,  with  the 
Scholia  (London,  1898);  Eng.  transl.  in  Bohn^a 
Ecclesiastical  Library  in  the  volume  with  Theodoret 
(London,  1854).  G.  KrCger. 

Bibliography:  Fabrioius-Harles,  BHHioiKeca  Or  oca,  ix. 
284  Bqq..  Hamburg,  1904:  Oeillier,  AxUeura  mut^,  xi. 
415-416;  DCS,  ix.  423-424;  C.  de  Boor,  in  ZKO,  v  (1881). 
315-322,  vi  (1883).  482  sqq. 

EVANGELIARIUM  (i.e.,  evangdiarium  volumeny 
"  Gospel  book  ";  evangeliarius,  with  liber  or  codex 
understood,  is  found  more  rarely):  A  book  con- 
taining the  appointed  Gospel  lections  for  church 
service.    The    collecting    of    the   Gospel    writings 
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under  the  name  euangelion  dates  back  to  the  earliest 
age  of  the  Church  (cf.  Zahn,  Kanon,  i.  161  sqq.)- 
At  first  sepai-ate  rolls  {volumina)  were  united;  then 
codices  (manuscripts  in  which  the  leaves  lay  consec- 
utively like  a  modem  book)  were  made.  This 
form  coincides  with  the  traditional  history  of  the 
New  Testament  and  sacred  Scriptures  generally, 
during  the  first  centuries  (cf.  Victor  Schultze,  Rolle 
und  Codex f  in  Greifswalder  Sivdievit  GUtersloh,  1895, 
pp.  149  sqq.).  The  subsequent  rise  of  the  Peri- 
copes  (q.v.)  from  the  fourth  century  on  led  either 
to  the  attachment  of  an  appendix  to  the  Gospel 
book,  in  which  the  canonical  lections  were  tabulated 
(lectionariumt  euangelistarion,  in  the  narrower 
sense),  or  to  the  formation  of  a  new  book,  whose 
contents  were  exclusively  the  prescribed  Gospel 
lections.  The  usual  designation  for  such  a  book 
in  the  West  came  to  be  evangeliarium,  in  the  East, 
euangelistarion  (in  the  wider  sense).  Combined 
with  the  epistolare  (i.e.,  epiatolare  volumen,  "  the 
Epistle  [book],"  Gk.  apoatoloe,  praxapostolos, 
"  the  Apostle  "),  which  grew  out  of  a  similar  proc- 
ess, and  contained  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  evangeliarium  constituted  the 
lectumarium  or  lectionarius  (in  the  wider  sense; 
Gk.    anagndstikon    [hiblion],    hiblion    apostolikon). 

Even  as  early  as  in  the  fourth  century,  the  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  appreciation  of  the  evangeliarium 
rose  to  such  a  degree  that  people  regarded  the  same 
as  typifying  Scripture  generally.  Thus  it  was  used 
in  the  administration  of  oaths,  and  it  gained  an 
established  place  in  the  ceremony  of  ordination, 
being  either  solemnly  delivered  to  the  candidate 
for  orders,  or  held  over  his  head  during  the  act  of 
blessing.  Copies  written  in  small  script  were  worn 
by  women  and  boys  as  a  charm  about  the  neck. 
It  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  eccle- 
siastical ordinances  insured  for  it  the  same  venera- 
tion as  was  accorded  to  sacred  images.  In  public 
worship,  in  processions  and  other  ecclesiastical 
observances,  reverence  was  shown  toward  it  in 
various  ways. 

This  being  the  popular  state  of  mind,  the  zealous 
cooperation  of  art  is  a  matter  of  course.  Beginning 
even  in  the  fourth  century,  covers  ornamented  with 
costly  stones  and  ivory  carvings  (cf .  Victor  Schultze, 
Archdologie  der  aUchriatlichen  Kunst^  Munich,  1895, 
pp.  258  sqq.),  purple  parchment,  gilt  and  silver 
script,  and  miniature  painting,  come  into  vogue 
on  a  scale  of  lavish  luxury.  The  Carolingian  era 
continued  the  practise,  and  it  was  tenaciously  con- 
served by  the  medieval  era  proper.  Ivory  carving, 
enameling,  and  other  fine  arts  were  more  and  more 
extensively  brought  into  requisition;  and  along 
with  descriptive  illustration,  there  is  developed  the 
art  of  initial  painting,  while  marginal  decoration 
reaches  its  highest  perfection  during  the  later 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  (cf.  H.  Otte, 
Kunstarchdologie  dee  deutschen  MiUelaUers,  i.,  Leip- 
sic,  1883,  pp.  171  sqq.;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Geschichte  der 
ckriatlichen  Kunst,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1896-1900). 
Embroidered  cloths  {camiaia  evangeliarum),  or 
artistic  cases  {capace),  served  as  protection  against 
wear.  Thus  the  history  of  the  Gospel  text  is  closely 
connected  with  religious  and  ecclesiastical  customs 
and  with  the  histoiy  of  art.    Victor  ScHUi;rzE. 


Bibliography:  Consult,  besides  the  literature  mentioned 
in  the  text:  C.  R.  Gregory,  Prolegomena^  ii.  687-777, 
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Foundation  and  Constitution  (§  1). 
Branch  Alliances  ($  2). 
The  Week  of  Prayer  (S  3). 
Conferences,  National  and  General  (§  4). 
Appeals  for  Religious  Liberty  (§  6). 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  is  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation   of    Evangelical    Christians    of    different 
churches  and  countries  to  manifest  and  promote 
the  union  of  Christian  believers  and  advance  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty.     It  was  founded,  after 
several  preparatory  meetings  and  conferences,  espe- 
cially one  at  Liverpool  in  1845,  in  an  enthusiastic 
gathering  held  in   Freemason's   Hall 
I.  Founda-  in  London,  Aug.  1^23,  1846.     Eight 
tion  and     hundred    Christians    were    present — 
Constitu-    Episcopalians,     Presbyterians,     Inde- 
tion.        pendents,    Methodists,    Baptists,    Lu- 
therans,   Reformed,    Moravians,    and 
others, — ^including,  from    Great    Britain,    Edward 
Bickersteth  and  Lord  Wriothesley  Russell  (Angli- 
can), Jabez  Bunting  and  William  Arthur  (Wes- 
leyan),  Drs.  Chalmers,  Candlish,  Norman  McLeod, 
and  Thomas  Guthrie  (Presbyterian),  Drs.  Steane, 
and  Baptist  W.  Noel  (Baptist),  Thomas  Binney, 
John  Angell  James,  and  Dr.  Leif child  (Independ- 
ent); from  France,  Adolphe  Monod  and  G.  Fisch; 
from   Germany    F.    W.    Krummacher   and    Prof. 
Tholuck;   from  Switzerland,  Prof.  La  Harpe;    and 
from  the  United  States,  Samuel  H.  0>x  and  Will- 
iam Patton.      Sir  Chilling  E.  Eardly  presided,  and 
became  the  first  president  of  the  British  branch. 
Nine  doctrinal  articles  were  adopted,  as  follows: 

1.  The  divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

2.  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

3.  The  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity  of  the  Per- 
sons therein. 

4.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  Fall. 

5.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  work  of  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  his  mediatorial  interces- 
sion and  reign. 

6.  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone. 

7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  the  sinner. 

8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  eter- 
nal punishment  of  the  wicked. 

9.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
the  obligation  and  periMtuity  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

These  articles  were  not  intended  to  be  a  binding 
creed  or  confession,  but  simply  as  expression  of  the 
essential  agreement  of  Evangelical  Christians  whom 
it  seemed  desirable  to  embrace  in  the  Alliance. 
Some  have  regarded  the  statement  as  too  liberal, 
others  as  too  narrow  (art.  9  excluding  the  Quakers), 
while  still  others  would  have  preferred  no  doc- 
trinal statement,  or  at  best  only  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  The  American  branch,  at  its  organization 
(1867;    see  below,  {  2),  adopted  the  nine  London 
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articles,  with  the  following  explanatory  and  quali- 
fying preamble: 

Resolved,  That  in  formins  an  Evangelical  Allianee  for  the 
United  States  in  cooperative  union  with  other  branehee 
of  the  Alliance,  we  have  no  intention  to  give  rise  to  a  new 
denomination;  or  to  effect  an  amalgamation  of  Churehes. 
except  in  the  way  of  facilitating  personal  Christian  inter- 
course and  a  mutual  good  undarstanding;  or  to  interfere  in 
any  way  whatever  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Tarious 
denominations;  but  simply  to  bring  individual  Qiristians 
into  closer  fellowship  and  cooperation,  on  the  basis  of  the 
spiritual  union  which  already  exists  in  the  vital  relation  of 
Christ  to  the  members  of  his  body  in  all  ages  and  countries. 

Re$olved,  That  in  the  same  spirit  we  propose  no  new 
creed,  but  taking  broad,  historical,  and  Evangelical  catholic 
ground,  we  solemnly  reaffirm  and  profess  our  faith  in  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  in  the  eor^ 
§en»y*  of  doctrines  as  held  by  all  true  Christians  from  the 
beginning.  And  we  do  more  especially  affirm  our  belief  in 
the  divine-human  person  and  atoning  veork  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jeaue  Christ  as  the  only  and  sufficient  source  of  sal- 
vation, as  the  heart  and  soul  of  Christianity,  and  as  the 
center  of  all  true  Christian  union  and  fellowship. 

Resolved,  That,  with  this  explanation,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  a  just  Christian  liberality  in  regard  to  the  minor  differ- 
ences of  theological  schools  and  religious  denominations,  we 
also  adopt,  as  a  siunmary  of  the  eonsenstis  of  the  various 
Evangelical  Confessions  of  Faith,  the  Articles  and  Explana- 
tory Statement  set  forth  and  agreed  on  by  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  at  its  formation  in  London.  1846,  and  approved  by 
the  separate  European  organizations. 

Branch  Alliances  have  been  formed  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Switzerland, 

Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
2.  Branch  among  the  missionaries  in  Turkey, 
Alliances.   Egypt,  and  India;   also  in  the  United 

States,  Canada,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  and  among  the  Protestant  missionaries  in 
Japan  and  China.  There  is  no  central  organization 
with  controlling  authority;  and  the  Generhl  Alli- 
ance appears  in  active  operation  only  as  it  has  met 
in  itfl  general  conferences  (see  below,  §  4).  The 
various  national  branches  are  related  to  each  other 
as  members  of  a  confederation  with  equal  rights. 
The  British  organization,  being  the  oldest  and 
largest,  and  having  a  house  and  salaried  ofEcers 
who  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  haa  been 
the  most  influential;  the  Continental  branches  are 
more  elastic,  and  confine  themselves  to  occasional 
work.  The  "  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United 
States  "  or  the  American  branch,  was  organized 
at  the  Bible  House,  New  York,  Jan.  30,  1867  (a 
previous  attempt  having  failed  on  account  of  the 
antislavery  agitation  before  the  Civil  War),  with 
William  E.  Dodge  as  president.  Its  first  official 
communication  was  made  to  the  Fifth  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Alliance,  meeting  at  Amsterdam,  Aug., 
1867,  and  was  a  report  on  the  "  State  of  Religion 
in  the  United  States  of  America"  prepared  by 
Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith,  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  branch.  Mr.  Dodge  re- 
mained president  till  his  death  (1883)  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.  Drs. 
S.  Iremeus  Prime  and  Philip  Schaff  were  the  first 
corresponding  secretaries.  The  American  branch 
at  once  became  a  vigorous  organization  and  pre- 
sented an  invitation  to  the  Alliance  in  session  in 
Amsterdam  to  hold  its  next  meeting  (1873)  in  New 
York,  which  was  accepted. 
The  Alliance  has  sought  to  accomplish  its  work 


in  three  ways, — ^by  means  of  the  annual  Week  of 
Prayer,  by  conferences  and  by  appeals  for  those 
oppressed  by  religious  persecution.  At  a  con- 
ference   at    Manchester,    1846,    a    resolution    was 

adopted    urging  the   "members  and 

3.  The      friends  of  the  Alliance  throughout  the 

Week  of    world  to  observe   the  week  beginning 

Prayer,     with  the  first  Lord's  day  of  January  in 

each  year  as  a  season  for  concert  in 
prayer  on  behalf  of  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Alliance."  Later  the  scope  was  widened 
in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican missionaries  in  India.  It  has  become  a  fruitful 
means  for  promoting  Christian  union  and  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad.  A  program 
is  issued  several  months  in  advance  of  the  date  by 
the  British  organization,  and  sent  to  the  branch 
Alliances  for  their  revision  and  adoption.  Each 
branch  adapts  it  to  the  conditions  and  wants  of 
the  country  which  it  represents,  and  gives  it  pub- 
licity. Fifty-nine  programs  have  thus  far  been 
issued.  In  more  recent  years  the  American  branch 
has  acted  independently  in  preparing  a  program 
of  its  own.  The  subjects  chosen  for  prayer  have 
included  union  with  Christ,  home  and  foreign 
missions,  the  nations  and  their  rulers,  the  home, 
and  Christian  institutions  such  as  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  schools  and  Sunday  Schools. 

The  British  organization  from  the  beginning  has 
held  an  annual  conference  in  October  in  some  city 

of   England.    The   American   branch 

4.  Confer-  has    held    conferences    in    Pittsburg 

ences,  Na-  1875,  Detroit   1877,  St.  Louis  1879, 

tionaland  Washington  1887,  Boston  1889,  and 

GeneraL     at   Chicago   in   connection   with  the 

Columbian  Exposition  1893.  The 
German  branch  has  held  national  conferences  at 
Berlin  1894,  Cassel  1896,  Essen  1898,  Heidelberg 
19(X),  and  Hamburg  1005.  It  is  managed  by  a 
conmiittee  of  twelve,  one  of  whom  represents  the 
Methodists  in  Germany.  The  Continental  and 
other  branches  meet  less  regularly.  Far  more 
important,  however,  are  the  General  Conferences 
convened  at  intervals  according  to  circumstances. 
They  have  an  international  as  well  as  interde- 
nominational character,  and  may  be  called  Prot- 
estant ecumenical  councils,  with  the  important 
difference  that  they  do  not  settle  dogmas  or  canons 
of  discipline,  and  claim  no  legislative  authority. 
They  have  been  held  in  the  great  capitals,  and 
arranged  by  the  branch  in  whose  bounds  they  meet, 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  the  sister  branches. 
They  last  from  seven  to  ten  days,  and  are  spent 
in  prayer  and  praise,  brotherly  communion,  and 
free  discussions  of  the  leading  religious  and  social 
questions  of  the  age.  Eleven  International  Confer- 
ences have  been  held  in  the  following  cities:  London 
in  1851,  the  year  of  the  first  great  International 
Exhibition;  Paris,  1855;  Berlin,  1857;  Geneva,  1861; 
Amsterdam,  1867;  New  York,  1873;  Basel,  1879; 
Copenhagen,  1884;  Florence,  1891;  London,  1896 
— the  diamond  jubilee — and  1907. 

The  Gonferenoe  held  in  New  York  Oct.  2-12.  1873,  drew 
together  in  friendly  conference  and  communion  represent- 
ative Chiistianfl  from  many  parts  of  Europe  and  from 
Asia  and  Africa,  aa  well  aa  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
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States  and  Canada.  Dr.  Philip  SchafF  made  four  journeys 
abroad  to  awaken  interest  in  the  gathering  and  to  invite 
chosen  speakers.  He  presented  the  matter  before  church 
diets  including  the  Old  Catholic  Congress,  before  the  facul- 
ties of  universities  and  selected  groups  of  clergymen,  also  in 
audiences  with  the  German  Emperor  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Among  the  more  eminent  speakers  from  abroad,  all  clergymen 
and  doctors  of  divinity,  imless  otherwise  stated,  were  Joseph 
Angus  (Baptist),  R.  Payne  Smith.  W.  H.  Freemantle, 
Stanley  Leathes.  and  Rev.  C.  D.  Marston  (Anglican),  John 
Stoughton  and  Joseph  Parker  (Independent),  Wm.  Amot. 
John  Cairns,  and  Robert  Knox  (Presbyterian),  all  of  Great 
Britain;  Georges  Fii>ch,  £.  F.  Cook  and  T.  Lorriaux  of 
France;  I.  A.  Domer,  Theodor  Christlieb  and  W.  KraSt  of 
Germany;  Profs.  C.  Pronier  and  J.  F.  Asti^  and  Franck  Cou- 
linof  Switierland;  Cohen  Stuart  from  Holland;  Prof.M.  Pro- 
chet  from  Florence;  M.  Kalopothakes.M.D.,  from  Greece;  and 
Revs.  Antonio  Carrasco  and  Fritz  Fliedner  from  Spain.  The 
Rev.  Narayan  Sheshadri,  a  converted  Brahman  of  high 
caste,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  the  con- 
ference. 

The  seventh  conference  (Basel,  1879)  was  not  so  laiige 
and  imposing.  The  eighth  conference  (Copenhagen,  1884) 
took  the  alliance  to  distinctly  Lutheran  ground  and  brought 
the  strict  Scandinavian  Protestantism  into  fellowship  with 
the  churches  of  other  lands.  The  conference  at  Florence 
(1801)  gave  an  impulse  to  Italian  evangelisation.  The 
tenth  conference  (London,  1806)  was  a  jubilee  meeting 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance. 

The  Alliance  has  appealed  against  religious  per- 
secution in  a  number  of  instances  through  the  press 

and  deputations  of  influential  public 

5.  Appeals  men,  and  while  the  appeals  have  not 

for  Relig-  always  accomplished  their  immediate 

ious        purpose,  they  have  had  a  considerable 

Liberty,     moral  influence  in  favor  of  a  more 

general  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty.  It  successfully  exerted  its 
influence  for  the  release  of  the  Madiai  family  in 
Florence,  1852,  who  were  punished  for  reading  the 
Bible  and  holding  religious  meetings;  for  the 
release  of  Matamoras,  Carrasco,  and  their  friends, 
who,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Isabella  in  Spain, 
were  thrown  into  prison  and  condemned  to  the 
galleys  for  the  same  cause,  1863.  It  aided  in  in- 
ducing the  sultan  of  Turkey  to  abolish  the  death- 
penalty  for  apostasy  from  Mohammedanism  in  his 
dominions  after  the  Crimean  War,  1856.  It  inter- 
ceded for  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  in  Sweden, 
1858,  which  country  has  since  abrogated  the  penal 
laws  against  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  not 
belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Confession.  It  sent  in 
1871  a  large  deputation  to  the  Czar  of  Russia 
(then  at  Friedrichshafen)  to  plead  for  the  oppressed 
Lutherans  in  the  Baltic  Provinces.  Among  the  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States  were  Philip  Schafif 
and  William  Adams  of  New  York,  Bishop  Mcllvaine 
of  Ohio,  and  the  laymen  William  E.  Dodge,  Cyrus 
Field,  and  Nathan  Bishop.  It  sent  a  similar  depu- 
tation to  the  embassy  from  Japan,  on  its  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  the  courts  of  Europe  in 
1872,  to  remonstrate  against  the  persecutions  of 
Christians,  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  in  Japan.  It 
has  not  forgotten  the  Nestorians  in  Persia,  who 
appealed  to  the  Alliance  for  protection  against  the 
oppression  of  a  Mohammedan  government.  It 
prepared  a  memorial  to  the  Czar  on  the  persecution 
of  Baptists  in  Southern  Russia,  1874.  At  the 
seventh  General  Conference  a  deputation  was 
appointed  to*  wait  on  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in 
behalf  of  certain  Christians  in  Bohemia,  who  were 
debarred  the  liberty  of  holding  even  family  wor- 


ship; and  the  request  was  granted  by  the  special 
interposition  of  the  emperor.  In  the  last  few  years 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  a  more  enlightened 
and  humane  treatment  of  the  Stundists  in  Russia 
and  the  Armenian  Christians  in  Asia. 

A  new  kind  of  work  has  been  undertciken  by  the 
British  and  German  branches  in  cooperating  in 
the  maintenance  since  1905  of  an  Alliance  School 
at  Steglitz  near  Berlin  to  train  students  for  religious 
work  in  Russia.    (Philip  ScHAFFf)  D.  S.  Schaff. 

Biblioqraphy:  The  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  meeting 
of  1845  and  of  the  General  Conferences  at  London.  Paris, 
Berlin,  Geneva,  Amsterdam,  New  York.  Basel,  Florence, 
and  the  London  jubilee  conference  of  1896,  were  ail  pub- 
lished in  English,  most  of  them  also  in  French,  German, 
and  Dutch,  in  the  cities  where  they  were  held.  Of  these 
publications  especially  valuable  are  the  volumes  relating 
to  the  Conference  at  Amsterdam  by  Rev^  P.  Steane.  those 
at  New  York  (1873  and  1884)  by  SchafF  and  8.  I.  Prime, 
that  at  Basel  by  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  at  Florence  by  R. 
A.  Bedford,  and  at  London  by  A.  J.  Arnold,  and  of  the 
Washington,  Boston  and  Chicago  meetings.  Among 
publications  of  the  American  branch  are  its  ReporUt  1867- 
1905,  the  Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  United 
Statea  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  presented  to  the  Amsterdam 
Conference.  1867,  the  similar  Narrative  presented  by 
Philip  SchaEF  to  the  Basel  Conference,  a  Report  on  the  aU 
lianee  Deputation  to  the  Czar  of  Rueaia,  1871,  and  the  Re- 
union of  Christendom  by  Philip  Schaff,  1893,  the  author's 
last  literary  work.  The  British  branch  publishes  yearly 
Reports,  a  monthly  periodical,  Evangelioal  Chrietendom, 
1847-99,  The  Evangelical  AUiance  Quarterly,  1899-1906. 
and  the  bimonthly  Evangelieal  Chrieiendom,  1906  sqq. 
For  brief  but  somewhat  unsatisfactory  historic  accounts 
of  the  Alliance  consult  Rev.  James  Davis  in  the  Proceed- 
ings for  1874,  and  A.  J.  Arnold,  in  the  Jubilee  volume, 
London,  1897.  Consult  also  Life  of  Philip  Schaff,  N.  Y.. 
1897,  pp.  252-274,  332  sqq.,  340  sqq.  The  President  and 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  branch  is  Rev. 
Leander Chamberlain,  D.D.,  The  Chelsea,  W.  23d  St.,  New 
York.  The  office  of  the  British  branch  is  7  Adam  St., 
Strand,  London,  and  its  secretary  is  H.  Martyn  Gooch. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION:  An  ecclesias- 
tical body  which  originated  as  a  result  of  the  evan- 
gelistic labors  of  Jacob  Albright  (q.v.),  who  began 
preaching  in  1796  among  the  Germans  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  The  first  organizations  among  his 
converts  were  formed  in  1800.  The  first  general 
meeting  took  place  in  1803,  which  acknowledged 
Albright  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  solenmly 
ordained  him  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precedent  in  Acts  xiii.  1-3.  Albright 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
with  whose  doctrine,  polity,  and  spirit  he  was  fully 
in  accord.  But  he  was  compelled  to  organize, 
much  against  his  own  purpose  and  will,  because 
the  leaders  of  the  Methodist  Church  did  not  wish 
to  do  work  at  that  time  among  the  Germans  of  this 
country.  In  1807  the  first  regular  conference  was 
held,  in  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa.,  composed  of  the 
ministers  and  officers  of  the  Church,  twenty-eight 
in  number.  Albright  was  elected  bishop  and 
authorized  to  compile  a  Scriptural  creed  and  a 
plan  of  organization,  but  he  died  May  18,  1808, 
leaving  this  work  unfinished.  George  Miller,  an 
excellent  writer,  John  Walter,  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  John  Dreisbach,  a  man  of  uncommon  gifts  of 
organization  and  leadership,  carried  the  work  for- 
ward. In  1809  a  second  conference  was  held,  at 
which  the  book  of  discipline  begun  by  Albright  and 
completed  by  George  Miller,  was  adopted  and  the 
name,    *'  The    So-called    Albright    People,"    was 
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agreed  upon.  In  1S16  the  first  delegated  General 
Conference  was  held,  at  which  the  name,  "  The 
Evangelical  Association/'  was  adopted.  A  pub- 
lishing house  which  had  been  founded  by  John 
Dreisbach  in  New  Berlin,  Penn.,  was  made  an  in- 
stitution of  the  Church.  The  work  of  the  denomi- 
nation was  at  first  exclusively  German.  But  it 
gradually  turned  into  English,  while  now  it  labors 
in  a  number  of  languages  and  nationalities. 

The  Evangelical  Association  is  Arminian  in 
doctrine,  connectional  in  organization,  and  episcopal 
in  government.  The  governing  bodies  are:  (1) 
The  Quarterly  Conference,  composed  of  the  minis- 
ters and  lay  officers  of  a  charge  and  presided  over 
by  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district.  It  meets 
four  times  a  year,  manages  the  affairs  of  the  charge 
and  recommends  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
(2)  The  Annual  Conference,  which  has  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  over  a  prescribed  territory.  At 
its  sessions  a  bishop  presides  and  assigns  the 
preachers  to  their  charges.  It  licenses  and  or- 
dains preachers  and  acts  coordinately  with  the 
General  Conference  in  the  enactment  of  constitu- 
tional law.  (3)  The  General  Conference,  meeting 
every  four  years,  and  consisting  of  the  bishops, 
general  officers,  ministerial  delegates  chosen  by  the 
Annual  Conferences  upon  a  basis  of  one  to  every 
fourteen  members,  and  lay  delegates  to  constitute 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  body.  This  is  the  su- 
preme governing,  legislating,  and  judicial  body  of 
the  Church.  It  makes  laws  in  concurrence  with  the 
members  of  the  Annual  Conferences,  elects  the 
bishops  and  general  officers,  and  is  the  final  court 
of  ap[>eal. 

A  controversy  of  several  years'  duration  led  to 
the  secession  of  about  50,000  members  and  the 
organization  of  the  United  EvangeUcal  Church 
(q.v.)  in  1891.  The  EvangeUcal  Association  in 
1907  consisted  of  twenty-seven  Annual  Conferences, 
twenty-two  in  the  United  States,  one  in  Canada, 
two  in  Germany,  one  in  Switzerland,  and  one  in 
Japan.  It  has  131,437  members;  1,587  ministers, 
itinerant  and  local;  2,232  Sunday-schools  with  23,- 
977  officers  and  teachers  and  165,192  scholars; 
1,201  Young  People's  Alliances  with  39,143  mem- 
bers; 2,219  organized  congregations;  1,854  church 
edifices  with  an  estimated  value  of  $6,340,966; 
722  parsonages  valued  at  $1,264,618.  Its  total 
property  is  valued  at  $7,942,740.03.  Its  people 
contributed  $250,000  for  missions  and  $1,476,771 
for  all  purposes  in  1906.  It  has  a  publishing  house 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  branch  in  Stuttgart, 
Germany.  Its  educational  institutions  are  North 
Western  College,  Naperville,  111.,  with  four  build- 
ings, an  endowment  of  $250,000,  twenty-five  pro- 
fessors, and  450  students;  Union  Biblical  Institute, 
at  the  same  place,  with  an  endowment  of  $50,000, 
and  forty  students;  Schuylkill  Seminary,  Reading, 
Penn.,  with  $50,000  endowment;  the  Preachers' 
Seminary  in  Reutlingen,  Germany;  and  the  Corre- 
spondence College  with  headquarters  at  Reading, 
Penn.  It  has  an  orphan  home  at  Flat  Rock,  Ohio, 
taking  care  of  150  children,  three  old  people's  homes, 
one  in  Philadelphia,  one  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
one  in  Chicago,  and  a  deaconesses'  home  and 
hospital    in  Chicago.    It    has  missions  in  Japan 


and  China.  Der  christliche  Botschafter,  Tk  Evanr- 
gelical  Messenger^  Das  evangelische  Magazin,  and 
The  Living  Epistle,  all  published  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  are  the  church  periodicals.    S.  P.  Sprang. 

Bibliography:  R.  Yeakel.  Jacob  AlbrioKi  and  hit  Cda^ 
borera,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1883;  idem,  HUiory  of  the  Evan- 
Oelical  AMtociation,  2  vols.,  ib.  1892-94  (oomes  down  to 
1850):  idem.  The  lAfe  of  Bishop  Joseph  Long,  ib.  1898; 
W.  W.  Orwig,  Hietory  of  the  Evanodieal  Auociation,  ib. 
1858;  8.  C.  Breyfogel,  Landmmke  of  the  Bvani/elical  Ae- 
eociaiion,  ib.  1887;  8.  P.  Spreng,  Life  and  Lahore  of 
Biehop  John  Seybert,  ib.  1888;  idem,  in  American  Church 
Hialory  Series,  xii.  383  sqq..  New  York,  1894;  A.  Staple- 
ton,  A  nnale  of  (he  Evangelical  Aeaoaation  of  North  America 
and  Hiatorjf  of  the  United  Evangelical  Churchy  Harrisbuxg, 
1896;  the  Diacipline  of  (he  EvangeUcal  AeeodaHon^  edi- 
tions from  1809-1903. 

EVANGELICAL     COUNSELS.      See     Gonbiua 

EVANOELICA. 

EVANGELICAL  SOCIETY  OF  GENEVA  (SO- 
CIETE     EVANGELIQUE    DE    GENEVE):     The 

oldest  of  the  Continental  Evangelical  societies; 
founded  in  1831  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  doctrine 
throughout  Switzerland  and  France.  It  has  a  theo- 
logical school  at  Geneva,  supports  numerous  mis- 
sionaries,  pastors,  and  colporteurs,  and  is  dependent 
upon  voluntary  contributions  derived  not  only  from 
Switzerland,  but  also  from  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  even  from  the  United  States,  which  produce 
an  annual  income  of  about  260,000  francs.  It  is 
undenominational,  having  as  its  confession  of  faith 
substantially  the  creed  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
(q.v.).  It  is  the  product  of  the  revival  attending 
the  labors  of  Robert  Haldane  (see  Haldane,  Jambs 
Alexander,  and  Robert). 

BiBLioGR APBT :  RScits  et  eouvenira  de  quelquee-une  dee  ouvriere 
(published  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniveraary, 
1881);   and  the  "  Annual  Reports." 

EVANGELICAL  UNION:  1.  The  EvangeUcal 
Union  of  Scotland:  A  religious  body  formed  at 
Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  May  16,  1843,  at  a  meeting 
attended  by  four  ministers,  one  evangelist,  and 
eight  elders,  representing  three  churches  and  two 
preaching  stations.  The  ministers — James  Morison 
of  Kilmarnock,  his  father  Robert  Morison  of  Bath- 
gate, John  Guthrie  of  Kendal,  and  Alexander  C. 
Rutherford  of  Falkirk — had  been  virtually  expelled 
from  the  Secession  Church  for  holding  the  doctrine 
of  an  unlimited  atonement  and  protesting  against 
the  condemnation  of  James  Morison  (q.v.)  by  the 
Secession  Synod.  The  distinctive  doctrines  affirmed 
were  "  the  universality  of  the  atonement,  the  uni- 
versality and  moral  nature  of  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  simplicity  of  faith,  which, 
by  means  of  its  object,  Jesus  Christ,  as  made  known 
in  the  Gospel,  brings  peace  to  the  conscience  and 
purity  to  the  heart."  The  Independent  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  was  adopted,  each  church  to  be  complete 
in  itself.  The  membership  of  the  union  was  soon 
increased  and  an  impetus  was  given  to  its  work  by 
a  number  of  churches,  ministers,  and  students- 
John  Kirk,  Fergus  Ferguson,  Peter  Mather,  Will- 
iam Bathgate,  and  others — who  were  dissociated 
from  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  for 
holding  views  similar  to  those  of  James  Morison 
(see  Ferguson,  Fergus).  It  was  not  intended 
originally  to  be  a  sect  or  a  separate  denomination. 
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but  revival  meetings  held  over  the  whole  country 
and  the  wide  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Union  led  to  the  formation  of  churches  and  this 
necessitated  organization.  A  theological  academy 
was  instituted  with  James  Morison  as  first  professor, 
and  John  Guthrie  was  added  as  colleague  in  a  few 
years;  other  professors  were  appointed  later  and 
the  classes  were  comparatively  large.  The  business 
of  the  Union  was  carried  on  by  an  Annual  Con- 
ference and  the  committees  it  appointed. 

The  influence  of  the  Union  was  far  in  excess  of 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  its  members. 
Ministers  and  laymen  zealously  expounded  their 
views  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  and  numerous  tracts, 
pamphlets,  and  books  were  issued  from  the  pub- 
lishing house  and  circulated  widely.  The  Christian 
News  (weekly)  was  started  in  1846  and  continued 
for  sixty  years.  The  Evangelical  Repository  (quar- 
terly) was  commenced  in  1854  and  continued  for 
thirty-four  years.  A  monthly  Forward  existed  for 
seven  years  and  the  Day  Star  and  Dew  Drop  had 
a  large  circulation  for  half  a  century.  The  members 
of  the  Union  were  among  the  pioneers  of  the  tem- 
perance movement  in  Scotland.  All  of  its  clergy 
and  ninety  per  cent  of  its  members  were  total 
abstainers  and  no  liquor  dealer  was  allowed  to 
join  any  of  the  churches.  In  1896  the  churches 
of  the  Union — more  than  ninety  in  number — 
imited  with  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland, 
securing  their  historical  position  by  a  prefatory 
note  placed  at  the  head  of  the  constitution  of  the 
united  body  which  states,  among  other  things, 
that  they  were  moved  and  encouraged  to  seek 
imion  "  in  order  to  effective  cooperation  in  extend- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  God  and  proclaiming  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  through  whose  person  and  work 
as  God  Incarnate,  and  the  saving  and  sanctif3nng 
grace  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  God  the  Father  in 
his  love  has  made  provision  for,  and  is  seeking 
the- salvation  of  all  men.''  A  few  small  and  unim- 
portant churches  still  retain  the  name  Evangelical 
Union.  William  Adambon. 

2.  For  the  German  "  Evangelical  Union  for  the 
Preservation  of  German  Protestant  Interests,"  see 
Bund,  Evanqelischer. 

Bibuooraphy:  F.  Ferguson,  HUt.  of  tKe  Evangelical  Union^ 
Glasgow.  1876;  Evangelical  Union  Jubilee,  ib.  1892;  J. 
Ross,  Hiet.  of  CongregaiionaL  Independency  in  SooUand, 
ib.  1900. 

EVANGELIST:  A  word  which  occurs  three 
times  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xxi.  8;  Eph.  iv. 
11;  II  Tim.  iv.  5),  not  foxmd  in  the  Septuagint 
and  other  Greek  versions,  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
or  in  the  Didache,  and  not  in  classical  Greek  use. 
It  is  from  the  same  root  as  the  words  translated 
"  Gospel  "  (Gk.  evangelion)  and  "  to  preach  " 
{etuingelizomai).  In  Eph.  iv.  11  evangelists  are 
enumerated  along  with  apostles,  prophets,  pastors, 
and  teachers,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  were 
a  distinct  order  of  church  officials.  Deacons, 
presbyters,  and  apostles  (Acts  viii.  25;  I  Cor.  i. 
17;  etc.),  all  might  exercise  evangelistic  functions. 
Timothy,  the  bishop-presbyter,  was  exhorted  to 
"  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist  "  (II  Tim.  iv.  5);  and 
Philip,  one  of  the  seven  deacons  at  Jerusalem,  is 
IV.— 15 


called  an  evangelist  (Acts  viii.  5,  xxi.  8).  The 
evangelists  are  to  be  regarded  as  itinerants,  trav- 
eUng  from  place  to  place.  This  was  the  case  with 
Philip,  who  preached  in  Samaria,  expounded  the 
word  to  the  eunuch  on  his  way  to  Gaza,  and  then 
labored  in  Csesarea  and  the  cities  round  about 
(Acts  viii.  40).  They  acted  independently  (Acts 
viii.  4),  but  largely  as  "  fellow  laborers "  and 
assistants  of  the  apostles,  accompanying  them  on 
their  journeys,  and  laboring  under  their  direction. 
Theodoret  (Ad  Eph.  iv.  11)  was  the  first  to  restrict 
the  term  to  itinerant  preachers,  and  (Ecumenius 
apphed  it  for  the  first  time  strictly  to  the  authors 
of  the  Gospels.  The  term  is  used  at  the  present 
time  in  both  these  senses.  In  later  liturgical 
language  the  name  was  given  to  the  reader  of  the 
Gospel  for  the  day. 

Biblioorapht:  O.  Zdckler,  Diakonen  und  7 Evangelisten, 
Munich,  1893;  T.  Zahn,  Miaaionamethoden  im  Zeitalter 
der  Apoatel,  Leipsio,  18186:  J.  Reville.  Let  Originea  de 
I'fpiacopat,  Paris,  1889;  C.  von  Weisaftcker,  Apoatolic 
Age,  2  vols..  London.  1894-95;  DB,  i.  795-797. 

EVANGELIST  MISSIONARY  CHURCH.  See 
Methodists,  IV.,  9. 

EVANGELIZATION. 

Meanings  of  the  Term  (}  1). 

Evangelisation  in  Roman  OathoUo  Countries  (S  2). 

In  Greco-Russian,  Mohammedan  and  Heathen 

Lands  ({  3). 
Local  Societies  in  or  beside  the  Churches  (S  4). 
The  Movement  in  Germany  ({  5). 

Evangelization  is  the  announcement  of  the  divine 
message  of  salvation  and  consequent  awakening  to 
a  saving  faith  (Matt.  xi.  5;  Acts  xvi.  10,  xvii.  18; 
Rom.  X.  15;  I  Cor.  i.  17;  I  Pet.  i.  12).  The  agent 
is  called  an  evangelist  in  the  New  Testament  (see 
Evangelist).  In  the  original  sense  evangelization 
was  the  mission  work  done  on  the  basis 

X.  Mean-  of  the  universal  testimony  of  the  faith- 
ings  of  the  ful  and  in  the  strength  of  a  special 
Xenn.  grace.  In  a  narrower  sense  since  the 
time  of  the  Waldensians  and  John 
Wyclif  the  word  is  employed  to  express  the  efforts 
to  counteract  and  correct  the  declension  during  the 
Middle  Ages  from  apostolic  ideals  of  Christian  liv- 
ing. Later  the  content  of  the  word  came  to  be  the 
efforts  made  in  the  service  of  the  Church  as  one  of 
the  blessings  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  to 
preach  the  pure  word  of  grace  and  to  stimulate  to 
higher  individual  and  community  life  and  to  larger 
activity  in  Christian  service.  Another  use  of  the 
word  makes  it  express  an  unofficial  activity,  within 
the  Evangelical  national  Churches,  essentially  re- 
lated to  the  work  of  home  missions.  This  article 
will  deal  with  evangelization  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Evangelization  as  a  reform  has  its  area  of  opera- 
tion in  lands  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Greek  faiths  or  where  either  by  Mohammedanism 
or  a  returning  heathenism  the  Church  has  been 
overcome.  In  Italy  the  Waldensian  (Ilhurch  is  the 
central  agent  in  evangelization,  possessing  seven- 
teen parishes  in  the  home  valleys,  forty-four 
church  organizations,  fifty-seven  mission  stations, 
several  schools,  a  theological  seminary,  a  union  for 
promoting  the  spiritual  and  temporal  well-being 
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of  scattered  Waldensians,  and  an  orphan  asylum 
in  Rome.     The  synod  has  also  under  its  care  three 
organizations  of  the  Free  Church  in  Milan,  Bari,  and 
Mot  tola.    The  EvangeUcal  Church  of  Italy  (for- 
merly the  Free  Church)  has  existed  since  1870 
and  reports  twenty  organizations  and 
2.  Evangel-  119  preaching  places.    German  Evan- 
ization  in    gelical    organizations    are    found    in 
Roman      Venice,      Milan,     Florence,     Naples, 
Catholic     Genoa,  Bologna,  Rome  (since  1820), 
Countries.    San  Rcmo,  and  elsewhere.    The  pas- 
tors  have   held   since   1880  a  yearly 
conference,  and  are  for  the  most  part  under  the 
direction    of    the    Prussian    Evangelical    Council. 
The  organizations  in  the  different  cities  have  local 
institutions  of  value,  such  as  societies  for  men  and 
for  women,  homes  for  young  men,  homes  for  the 
aged,   for  seamen,  and  the  Hke.    The  Wesleyan 
Methodists     have     thirty-six     organizations,    the 
Methodist     Episcopal     Church     (American)     has 
twenty-eight,    and    the    Old    Catholic    five.    The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  maintains  thirty 
colporteurs,  and  the  Evangelical  Book  and  Tract 
Society  in  Italy  is  doing  its  peculiar  work.     In 
Spain  and  Portugal  there  are  German  Evangelical 
organizations  in  Lisbon,   Barcelona,   Malaga,   and 
Amora,  and  the  Anglican  Church  is  represented  in 
Madrid  by  a  congregation  having  its  own  church. 
The  work  of  the  German    Evangelical  Church  in 
Madrid  is  prospering  and  employing  various  agen- 
cies.   The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  is  proceeding 
rapidly.    See  Italy;    Spain;   Portugal;    and  for 
France,   Belgium,   Austria,  and  Hungary  see  the 
articles  on  those  countries. 

In  Russia  the  work  of  evangelization  is  sternly 
repressed  (cf.  R.  Krause,  Ein  Stiick  Kirchen-  und 
Lebensgeschichte     ans    den    deidschr-ruasischen    Ost- 
seeprovimen,    Giltersloh,    1893;     H.    Dalton,    Der 
Siundismus  in  Russland,  ib.   1896).     In  St.  Peters- 
burg the  Evangelicals  find  more  toleration  and  dis- 
play   considerable    charitable    activity.     Pastoral 
work  among  the  Lutheran  communities  in  South 
Russia    and    the    Caucasus    is   made 
3.  In       difficult  by  the  great  distances.     In 
Greco-      the  Balkans  the  Evangelical  commu- 
Russian,     nities  and  interests   need    reenforce- 
Moham-    ments.     The  Germans  have  a  station 
medan,  and  at  Belgrade,  estabhshed  in  1860,  and 
Heathen     at   Sophia  and   Rustchuk  there   are 
Lands.      also  stations.     Baptists  have  recently 
undertaken   work   in   the  region.     In 
Rumania  the  Germans  have  nine  stations,  and  in 
Turkey  one  in  Constantinople  and  one  in  Salonika. 
In  Greece  since  1896  recognition  has  been  granted 
to  the  Greek  Evangelical  Church.     In  Asia  Minor, 
principally  through  American    agencies,  the    old 
Armenian  Church  was  aroused  to  new  life.     But 
because  of   this   very  activity  and  also  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reports  concerning  the  existence  of  an 
Armenian  revolutionary  party,  Mohammedan  fanat- 
icism  has   almost  succeeded  in   annihilating  the 
results    (cf.    J.    Lepsius,    Armenien    und    Europa, 
Berhn,  1896).     Hope  is  entertained,  however,  that 
the  Evangelical    agencies,    especially    those    of    a 
charitable   character   will   succeed   in    reinstating 
better  conditions.     In  Palestine  congregations  of 


the  German  Evangelical  Church  are  found  in  Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem,  Jaffa,  Haifa,  and  Beirut.  The 
United  Brethren  are  also  active  there,  while  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  schools  are  employed  effectively, 
^gyp^  is  occupied  by  agencies  from  England  and 
Germany.  The  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Ger- 
man Evangehcals  are  active  in  Brazil  and  work  is 
carried  on  also  in  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela.    See  the  articles  on  the  countries  named. 

Even  within  the  Protestant  Churches  there  come 
lapses  from  faith  and  a  declension  of  ethical  stand- 
ards; new  zeal  then  develops  in  the  membership, 
and  organizations  outside  of  the  regular  eccle- 
siastical agencies,  having  an  Evangelical  character, 
come  into  existence.  Out  of  German  Pietism  arose 
societies  of  a  charitable  sort  having  as  their  object 
the  saving  of  abandoned  children  and  the  dis- 
semination of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christian 
literature.  Preaching  by  laymen  of  the  standing 
of  Zinzendorf,  Tersteegen,  Bogatzky,  and  M.  Hahn, 
drawing  largely  from  the  inspiration  of  Reformation 
sources,  has  had  a  large  influence  upon  the  quick- 
ening of  Christian  life,  and  also  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "  Innere  Mission."    Eng^ 

4.  Local     lish  Methodism  is  an  example  of  a 
Societies  in  kind  of  evangeUzation  which  was  car- 

or  beside    ried   on   outside   ti^e   agencies   regu- 
the  larly  employed,  working  through  such 

Churches,  means  as  Sunday  Schools,  city  mis- 
sions, and  itinerant  preaching.  An- 
other example  of  the  same  kind  is  the  ''Lmere 
Mission  "  of  Germany,  seconding  the  regular  work 
of  the  established  churches  (see  In^nerb  Mission). 
Local  societies  have  also  engaged  in  special  work 
in  their  own  fields  in  Stuttgart,  Basel,  Baden, 
Elberfeld,  and  other  places.  In  Norway  the 
peasant  H.  N.  Hague  (q.v.)  was  instrumental  in 
forming  a  society  for  canying  on  work  of  this 
character  in  France,  where  evangelists,  preachers, 
and  colporteurs  were  maintained  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  Holland  for  fifty  years  the  "  Netherland 
Protestant  Union  "  worked  in  concert  with  the 
Reformed  Church  of  that  country.  In  France  the 
McAll  Mission  (q.v.)  has  accomplished  work  not 
merely  in  Paris  but  throughout  France  in  stimu- 
lating the  sending  of  preachers,  Bible-women,  and 
teachers  to  some  fiftynseven  places.  The  woric  of 
Moody  and  Sankey  and  of  Pearsall  Smith  are  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Emulation  of  the  Methodist  methods 
of  working  aroused  in  Germany  such  men  as  Zie- 
mann,  Baedeker  and  Von  Schlumbach  to  labors  of 
the  same  kind.  As  a  result  of  the  ap(>eal  of  Dr. 
Christlieb  Evangelical  societies  were  organized  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  for  the  appointment 
of  lay  evangelists  whose  work  should  be  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  Church  to  new  Ufe  in  the  matter  of 
saving  souls.  Similar  results  followed  in  Germany, 
and  institutes  for  the  training  of  men  for  the  work 
were  founded. 

In  Germany  the  growing  importance  of  this  kind 
of  labor  stimulated  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
"  Innere  Mission  "  in  1888  to  take  council  with  itfl^. 
friends  and  supporters  concerning  the  Evangelical 
activity  of  laymen  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  its  need, 
and  its  limitations.  The  conclusion  was  reached 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  laige  numbers  of  the 
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people  are  not  reached  by  the  ordinary  ministra- 
tions of  the  Chi^rch,  there  is  necessitated  an  ex- 
traordinary method  not  bound  by  the  usual  limi- 
tations under  which  ecclesiastical  operations  are 
conducted.  In  case  ordinary  methods 
5.  The  are  not  suited  to  any  particular  need, 
Movement  the  matter  shall  not  go  by  default  by 
in  Germany,  deferring  to  the  usual  agencies.  While 
regularly  trained  candidates  in  the- 
ology are  to  be  kept  in  mind  for  the  propagation 
of  such  work,  well-equipped  laymen  are  not  to  be 
rejected,  especially  if  their  gifts  are  suited  for  the 
labor.  Only  experience  can  determine  whether  the 
institutions  for  training  evangelists  are  suited  for 
the  development  of  this  kind  of  activity.  At  any 
rate,  such  institutions  must  be  under  official  super- 
vision. Evangelical  operations  are  not,  as  a  nde, 
to  be  regarded  as  anything  but  the  response  to  a 
special  need.  The  regular  agencies  of  the  Gospel 
are  to  be  stimulated,  not  dwarfed  into  inactivity. 
Meanwhile  the  movement  has  been  widely  extended. 
In  official  gatherings  of  the  churches  the  question 
hao  been  discussed  what  should  be  the  attitude 
toward  the  unofficial  and  free  attempts  to  evan- 
gelize. The  Conference  of  Pastors  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  district  in  1894,  the  Saxon  Union  for  the  Innere 
Mission  in  1894-95,  the  Sleswick-Holstein  Union, 
the  Eisenach  Conference  in  1896,  and  the  General 
Synod  of  1897  have  all  discussed  various  phases  of 
the  question.  The  good  results  often  flowing  from 
these  methods  of  free  evangelization  have  been 
recognized  and  the  acknowledgment  made  that 
reenforcement  should  be  added.  To  the  officials 
of  the  Church  in  their  own  departments  these  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  for  appropriate  action 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  labor. 

(P.  Rahlenbbck.) 

Biblxoobapht:  J.  Schneider.  EvangdiaciHan  und  Oemein- 
•dtaftapfleoen,  Oatereloh.  1897;  R.  Krauiie.  Bin  StOek  Kir- 
cken>undLAen909»€hithU,  ib.  1803;  J.  Mailer,  DieEvang^Li- 
mUumunter  den  EnUeWchlidUen^  Leipaie,  1895;  H.  Dal  ton, 
Der  alkryiifnu*  in  Ruuland,  Gfltereloh,  1896;  J.  Lep- 
8iu8,  Ar^lunien  und  Europa,  Berlin,  1896;  O.  M&rker, 
Die  Ev0HfelisaHon,  Stuttgart.  1896;  E.  Bunke.  Kirch' 
V  ZicAe  ,  Evangeliaaiiont  Hamburg,  1899;  T.  Hardeland. 
miviUtbelimxiumMfraoe,  Leipsic,  1899;  E.  Qraebenteioh,  Zur 
EwngelimUiongfraget  Eisleben,  1900. 

EVAIfS,  CHRISTMAS:  Welsh  Baptist;  b.  at 
Ysgaerwen,  near  Llandyssil  (15  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cardi- 
gan), Dec.  25,  1766;  d.  at  Swansea  July  19,  1838. 
Through  the  death  of  his  father,  a  shoemaker,  he 
was  left  destitute  at  the  age  of  nine.  After  six 
unhappy  years  spent  with  his  mother's  uncle  he 
became  a  farm  hand.  Through  the  influence  of 
David  Davies,  a  preacher  and  school-teacher, 
he  joined  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Llwynrhy- 
dowen,  and  soon  afterward  began  to  preach.  In 
1788  he  joined  the  Baptist  church  at  Aberduar  and 
in  1789  was  ordained  pastor  at  Lleyn.  In  1792  he 
went  to  Anglesey,  where  for  many  years  he  ruled 
over  the  Baptist  churches;  his  salary  was  seventeen 
pounds  a  year.  For  a  time  he  was  a  victim  of  the 
"  Sandemanian  heresy,"  but  later  he  regained  his 
orthodoxy.  Finally  the  churches  of  Anglesey 
_>l^belled  against  his  despotic  government,  aud  in 
1826  he  went  to  Caerphilly.  In  1828  he  removed 
to  Cardiff,  and  in  1832  to  Carnarvon,  his  last  pas- 


torate. Evans  was  a  man  of  ardent  piety  and  a 
great  and  powerful  preacher.  His  brethren  called 
him  the  **  Bunyan  of  Wales."  His  Sermons  have 
been  frequently  published  in  Welsh  (Eng.  transl., 
with  memoir,  by  Joseph  Cross,  Philadelphia,  1854). 

Biblioorapht:  Biographies  have  been  written  by:  D.  R. 
Stephens.  London,  1847;  D.  M.  Evans,  ib.  1863;  £.  P. 
Hood,  New  York.  1901.     Consult  also  DNB,  xviii.  67-68. 

EVANS,  JOHN:  1.  Non-conformist;  b.at  Wrex- 
ham (25  m.  s.  of  Liverpool),  Wales,  c.  1680;  d.  in 
London  May  16,  1730.  He  was  ordained  at  Wrex- 
ham in  1702  and  remained  there  as  pastor  of  a  new 
Congregational  church  till  1704,  when  he  went  to 
London  as  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Daniel  Williams, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1716.  In  London  he  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  Presbyterians.  He  frequently 
presided  at  meetings  of  dissenters  and  was  admired 
for  his  tolerant  views.  He  published  a  number  of 
sermons,  completed  Matthew  Henry's  commentary 
on  Romans,  and,  intending  to  write  a  history  of 
non-conformity,  gathered  much  of  the  material 
subsequently  used  by  Daniel  Neal  (q.v.)  in  his 
History  of  the  Puritane.  Evans  is  best  known  by 
a  series  of  sermons  entitled,  Practical  Discourses  con- 
cerning the  Christian  Temper  (4th  ed.,  2  vols., 
London,  1737;  edited  with  a  life,  by  J.  Erskine, 
1825). 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Erskine,  Brief  Account  of  John  Evans, 
D.D.,  Edinburgh,  1802;  M.  Noble.  Biooraphical  Hiet.  of 
EntHand,  iii.  146.  London.  1806;  Walter  Wilson,  Hist, 
and  AntiquiUee  of  DiMeenting  Churthea^  ii.  212-221,  4  vols., 
ib.  1808-14;  Robert  Williams,  Biogravhical  Dictionary 
of  Eminent  Wdehmen,  Llandovery,  1852;  DNB,  xviii. 
66-66. 

2.  Baptist;  b.  at  Usk  (11  m.  s.w.  of  Monmouth) 
Oct.  2,  1767;  d.  at  Islington,  London,  Jan.  25, 
1827.  After  studying  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1791; 
LL.D.,  Brown  University,  1819),  he  went  to  London 
to  take  charge  of  the  morning  congregation  of 
General  Baptists  in  Worship  Street.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  May  31, 1792,  and  served  the  church 
till  his  death.  An  illness  in  1815  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  legs,  and  after  that  time  he  had  to 
be  carried  to  his  pulpit.  In  1795  he  opened  a 
school  at  Hoxton  Square  (later  at  Islington)  which 
he  maintained  for  thirty  years.  Of  his  forty  or 
more  writings  by  far  the  most  popular  was  his 
Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian  World 
(London,  1795;  15th  ed..  revised,  1827).  The  book 
was  translated  into  various  languages,  and  during 
Evans'  lifetime  more  than  100,000  copies  were 
sold.  For  the  copyright  he  received  ten  pounds. 
Other  works  are,  A  Preservative  against  the  Infi- 
delity and  Uncharitableness  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(1796),  a  sequel  to  the  above  mentioned  book; 
An  Attempt  to  Account  for  the  Infidelity  of  the  Late 
Mr.  Gibbon  (1797);  An  Essay  on  the  Education  of 
Youth  (1798);  Complete  Religious  Liberty  Vindi- 
cated (1813);  and  The  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament  Imperishable  and    Impregnable   (1819). 

Bdlioobapht:  Robert  Williams,  Biooraphical  Dictionary 
of  Eminent  WMtmen,  Llandovery,  1852;  S.  A.  Allibone. 
Critical  Dictionary  of  Eng.  Literature,  i.  667,  Philadelphia. 
1891;  DNB,  xviii.  66-67. 

EVANS,  LLEWELYN  lOAN:  Preebyterian;  b. 
at  Treuddyn,  North  Wales,  June  27,  1833;    d.  at 
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Bala  (43  m.  s.w.  of  Liverpool),  Merioneth,  Wales, 
July  25,  1892.  He  studied  at  the  Welsh  Presby- 
terian College,  Bala  (1846-49),  and  at  Racine 
College,  Racine,  Wis.  (B.S.,  1854;  B.A.,  1856), 
and  was  graduated  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1860.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Lane 
Seminary  Church,  1860-63,  and  professor  in  Lane 
Seminary  xmtil  1892,  of  church  history,  1860-63,  of 
Biblical  literature  and  exegesis  1863-71,  of  the 
Old  Testament  1871-75,  and  of  the  New  Testament 
after  1875.  In  1892  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Welsh 
Presbyterian  College,  but  died  four  months  after- 
ward. He  was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature in  1856-57  and  corresponding  editor  of 
The  Christian  Central  Herald  1863-66.  He  trans- 
lated and  edited  O.  Zdckler's  commentary  on  Job 
(New  York,  1874);  a  posthumous  volume  of  ser- 
mons Preaching  Christ  (1893)  has  a  memoir  by 
his  colleague  in  Lane,  H.  P.  Smith. 

EVANSON,  EDWARD:  English  clergyman;  b. 
at  Warrington  (16  m.  w.s.w.  of  Manchester),  Lan- 
cashire, Apr.  21,  1731;  d.  at  Colford  (4  m.  n.w.  of 
Crediton),  Devonshire,  Sept.  25,  1805.  He  studied 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1749; 
M.A.,  1753).  After  having  officiated  for  several 
years  as  curate  at  Mitcham,  Surrey,  he  was  given 
the  vicarage  of  South  Mimms  in  1768,  and  in  1769 
also  that  of  Tewkesbury.  The  following  year  he 
gave  up  South  Mimms  for  the  vicarage  of  Longdon, 
in  Worcestershire.  For  questioning  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  altering  the  liturgy  in  conformity 
to  Unitarian  views  a  prosecution  was  instituted 
against  him.  First  tried  before  the  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  Jan.  16,  1775,  the  case  was  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Arches,  then  to  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
and  finally  quashed  on  technical  grounds  in  1777. 
Evanson  was  very  popular  with  his  parishioners, 
and  they  subscribed  freely  to  pay  his  expenses. 
In  1777  he  gave  up  his  charges  and  a  few  months 
later  opened  a  school  at  Mitcham.  After  his 
marriage,  in  1786,  he  purchased  an  estate  at  Blaken- 
ham,  Suffolk,  and  later  preached  to  a  Unitarian 
church  at  Lympston.  He  was  the  author  of  Tfie 
Dissonance  of  the  Four  generally  received  Evan- 
gelists (Ipswich,  1792),  in  which  he  rejects  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  and  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament;  Arguments  against 
and  for  the  Sabbatical  Observance  of  Sunday  (Ip- 
swich, 1792),  a  result  of  a  controversy  with  Priest- 
ley; and  Reflections  on  the  State  of  Religion  in 
Christendom  (London,  1802),  which  he  considered 
his  most  important  work;  also  Sermons ^  with  a 
memoir  (2  vols.,  London,  1807),  containing  the 
Easter  sermon  of  Mar.  31,  1771,  which  led  to  his 
prosecution. 

Biblioorapht:  GetUleinan*8  Maotuine,  ii  (1806),  1233; 
Neaat  Harvard,  Narrative  of  the  Origin  and  ProgrtM  of 
tKe  Prosecution  in  Tewkeebury,  London,  1778;  DNB, 
xviii  78-79  (where  further  literature  is  indicated). 

EVARESTUS  (ARISTUS):  According  to  the 
lists  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  successor  oif  Clement 
and  predecessor  of  Alexander,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  Nothing  is  known  about 
him,  and  his  existence  is  doubtful. 

BmuooBAPHY:  Hamaok.  Litteratur,  II.,  i.  144  sqq. 


EVE:  The  name  of  the  first  woman,  according  to 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  her  creation  is  described 
(ii.  18-24),  introduced  by  the  soliloquy  of  Yahweh- 
Elohim:  "  It  is  not  good  for  the  man  to  be  alone; 
I  \\ill  create  for  him  a  help  as  his  counterpart." 
Then  God  orders  the  animals  to  pass  before  Adam 
in  pairs  for  review,  that  he  may  realize  his  utter 
loneliness  and  crave  for  the  companionship  of  his 
own  kind.  While  Adam  is  in  a  trance,  God  takes 
one  of  his  ribs  (so  Eng.  versions)  and  from  it  forms 
the  woman.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  word 
rendered  "  rib  "  means  any  independent,  separable 
part  of  the  body, — ^a  meaning  favored  by  the  usage 
of  the  word  as  "  annex  ''  in  I  Kings  vi.  5;  Ezek. 
xli.  5-7.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  point  of  the  story 
is  that  the  woman  is  not  created  independently  of 
the  man,  but  from  that  which  has  been  taken  from 
him.  In  I  Cbr.  xi.  8-9  Paul  lays  emphasis  upon 
this.  Originally  created  as  one,  destined  for  per- 
sonal relation  with  God,  later  man  becomes  hus- 
band to  the  woman  who  proceeds  out  of  him. 
"  This  is  at  last,"  he  cries,  beholding  her,  "  bone  of 
my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh."  Recognizing  her 
kinship  to  him,  he  names  her  in  contradistinction 
to  himself  as  "  man "  (Hebr.  ish),  the  "  female 
man  "  (Hebr.  isshah).  The  historian  adds,  that 
for  this  reason  (namely  that  woman  has  been 
created  out  of  and  for  man)  man  will  forsake  father 
and  mother  and  cling  to  his  wife  and  thus  become 
one  flesh  with  her.  Since  ish  can  be  a  contraction 
of  issh  (^insh)t  the  possibility  of  an  etymological 
connection  between  ish  and  isshah  is  not  to  be 
denied  offhand  (cf.  St  rack  on  Gen.  ii.  23). 

It  is  further  said:  (1)  that  Eve  was  tempted 
into  disobedience  and  induced  her  husband  to 
commit  the  same  sin  (Gen.  iii.  1-7;  cf.  II  Cor.  xi. 
3;  I  Tim.  ii.  14);  (2)  that  she  was  punished  by  the 
pains  of  childbirth  and  her  dependence  on  her 
husband  (Gen.  iii.  16);  (3)  that  Adam  relying  upon 
God's  promise  of  the  victorious  seed,  gave  her  the 
name  Haxowah  ("  Life  ")  as  the  "  mother  of  all 
living  "'  (Gen.  iii.  20);  (4)  that  she  welcomed  the 
birth  of  her  first-bom  in  happy  surprise  at  the 
divine  gift  of  grace  with  the  words,  "  I  have  brought 
forth  a  man  with  the  help  of  Yahweh"  (Gen.  iv.  1). 

(W.  VOLCKf.) 

Biblioorapht:  Smith.  Kinthip,  p.  177;  J.  Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena,  p.  308,  London,  1885:  T.  NOldeke.  in  ZDMO, 
xUi  (1888),  487;  JE,  v.  276^276. 

EVERETT,  CHARLES  CARROLL:  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  June  19,  1829;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Oct.  17,  1900.  He  was  educated  at 
Bowdoin  College  (B.A.,  1850),  and  after  completing 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin  was  succes- 
sively tutor  (1853-55)  and  professor  (1855-57)  of 
modem  languages  at  Bowdoin,  being  also  librarian 
during  this  entire  period.  He  then  entered  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1859,  and  in  the  same  year  became  minister 
of  the  Independent  Congregational  (Unitarian) 
Church  at  Bangor,  Me.,  where  be  remained  ten 
years.  From  1869  until  his  death  he  was  Bussey 
professor  of  theology  in  Harvard  E)i\inity  School, 
and  after  1878  was  also  dean.  He  wrote;  The  Sci- 
ence of  Thought  (Boston,  1869,  new  ed.,  1890);  Re- 
ligions before  Christianity  (1883);  Fichte*s  Science  of 
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Knowledge  (Chicaji^o,  1884);  Poetry,  Comedy,  and  Duty 
(Boston,  1888);  Ethics  for  the  People  (1891);  Goapelof 
Paul  (1893);  Ethics  for  Young  People  (1894);  and  the 
posthumous  Essays  Theological  and  lAterary  (1901); 
Immortality  awl  other  Essays  (1902);  and  Psychologi- 
cal ElemenU  of  Religious  Faith  (New  York,  1902). 


EVERLASTING    GOSPEL.      See    Joachim    of 

FlORX. 

EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.    See  Apolo- 
getics. 

EVIL-MERODACH.    See  Babylonia,  VI.  7,  §  3. 


I.  Scope  of  the  Teim. 
HI.  Darwin's  Greek  PredeoesBors. 
Anaximander  and'Epicurus  (§  1). 
Heraditus  and  the  Stoics  (S  2). 
Empedocles  and  Democritua(§3). 
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III.  Medieval  Views. 

Augustine,  Erigena,  and  Cuaa  (§  1). 
Giordano  Bruno  (i  2). 

IV.  The  Theory  in  Modem  Philosophy. 
Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Herder  (§  1). 
Kant,  Schelling,  and  Others  (§  2). 


Schleiermaoher  and  Hegel  (§  3). 
Lamarck  and  Darwin  (§  4). 
Haeckel,  Fouillde,  Guyau  (§  6). 
Herbert  Spencer  (§  6). 
ModificaUons  of  Spencer  (§  7). 


Evolution  (or  Evolutionism)  is  the  view  that 
the  whole  world  and  all  it  contains  was  not  estab- 
lished once  for  all,  but  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual motion  and  development. 

L  Scope  of  the  Term:  As  a  metaphysical  theory 
evolution  is  distinguished  from  the  doctrine  of 
Emanation' (q. v.)  by  the  fact  that  according  to  the 
latter  the  primal  principle  remains  unchanged  in 
quantity  and  quality  in  spite  of  every  efflux  and 
development  proceeding  from  it;  while  according 
to  the  theory  of  development  in  its  logical  com- 
pleteness nothing  is  excluded  from  the  process  of 
development  or  change — ^not  even  the  original 
principle  itself,  if  any  such  is  assumed.  Another 
point  of  difference  is,  that  in  the  doctrine  of  ema- 
nation the  development  proceeds  by  various  stages 
from  the  highest  to  ever  lower  stages,  while  evo- 
lution works  continually  toward  what  is  higher 
and  more  perfect.  Both  these  theories,  and  espe- 
cially the  latter,  are  opposed  to  that  of  creation, 
according  to  which  the  whole  world  and  the  matter 
contained  in  it  are  the  products  of  a  free  and  con- 
scious act  of  God;  and  they  are  opposed  equally 
to  the  sort  of  dualism,  in  the  main  Platonic,  which 
conceives  a  permanent  world  of  ideas  in  contrast 
with  a  mutable  matter  still  to  be  formed  and 
derives  the  visible  phenomena  from  the  influence 
of  the  former  upon  the  latter.  In  a  narrower 
biological  sense  evolution  often  means  the  devel- 
opment of  organic  beings  from  inorganic  matter, 
and  their  further  descent  from  one  another.  In 
the  views  of  the  evolutionistic  school  two  different 
tendencies  are  to  be  distinguished.  One  is  teleo- 
logical,  or  more  broadly  organic,  which  deduces 
motion  and  change  from  internal  causes  or  purposes 
inherent  in  the  things  subject  to  the  process.  This 
view  is  found  not  seldom  in  the  older  philosophers, 
and  also  in  the  modem,  especiaUy  the  German 
idealists.  The  other  may  be  called  the  mechanical, 
since  it  ascribes  the  changes  to  external  causes. 
This  is  the  view  chiefly  held  by  modem  evolu- 
tionists. 

The  terms  evolution  and  development  in  this 
sense  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  when 
they  first  make  their  appearance  relate  not  to  the 
entire  universe  but  to  some  special  partial  process. 
The  doctrine,  however,  which  is  now  meant  by 
them,  appears  in  the  early  stages  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy, and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  Oriental 
thou^t.  The  terms  evolution  and  evolutionism, 
though  found  in  a  partially  analogous  sense  as 
early  as  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  and  in  Leibnitz  and  other 


seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  philosophers 
in  a  sense  still  nearer  to  the  modem,  seem  to  have 
gained  their  full  import  first  in  England.  They 
are  now  used  also  by  French  and  German  writers, 
and  designate  what  forms  an  important,  if  not  the 
central,  point  in  the  modem  conception  of  the 
world. 

n.  Darwin's  Greek  PredeceBson:    Evolution  is 

not  so  much  a  modem  discovery  as  some  of  its 

advocates  would  have  us  believe.    It 

m^A^'  made  its  appearance  early  in  Greek 

™^^*'  philosophy,  and  maintained  its  posi- 
Bpicnma.  ^^^^  more  or  less,  with  the  most 
diverse  modifications,  and  frequently 
confused  with  the  idea  of  emanation,  until  the  close 
of  ancient  thought.  The  Greeks  had,  it  is  true, 
no  term  exactly  equivalent  to  "  evolution";  but 
when  Thales  asserts  that  all  things  originated  from 
water;  when  Anaximenes  calls  air  the  principle 
of  all  things,  regarding  the  subsequent  process  as 
a  thinning  or  thickening,  they  must  have  con- 
sidered individual  beings  and  the  phenomenal 
world  as  a  result  of  evolution,  even  if  they  did  not 
carry  the  process  out  in  detail.  Anaximander  is 
often  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  modem  theory 
of  development.  He  deduces  living  beings,  in  a 
gradual  development,  from  moisture  under  the 
influence  of  warmth,  and  suggests  the  view  that 
men  originated  from  animals  of  another  sort,  since 
if  they  had  come  into  existence  as  human  beings, 
needing  fostering  care  for  a  long  time,  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  existence. 
In  Empedocles,  as  in  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  who 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  there  are  rudimentary  sug- 
gestions of  the  Darwinian  theory  in  its  broader 
sense;  and  here  too,  as  with  Darwin,  the  me- 
chanical principle  comes  in;  the  process  is  adapted 
to  a  certain  end  by  a  sort  of  natural  selection, 
without  regarding  nature  as  deliberately  forming 
its  results  for  these  ends. 

If  the  mechanical  view  is  to  be  found  in  these 
philosophers,  the  teleological  occurs  in  HeracUtus, 
who  conceives  the  process  as  a  rational  development, 
in  accordance  with  the  Logos,  and  names  steps  of 
the  process,  as  from  igneous  air  to 
2.  Heraoli.  ^^^P     and    thence    to  earth.    The 


tua  and 
the  Stoics. 


Stoics  followed  HeracUtus  in  the  main 
lines  of  their  physics.  The  primal 
principle  is,  as  with  him,  igneous  air,  only  that  this 
is  named  God  by  them  with  much  greater  definite- 
ness.  The  Godhead  has  life  in  itself,  and  develops 
into  the  univeraei  differentiating  primarily  into 
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two  kinds  of  elements — the  finer  or  active,  and  the 
coarser  or  passive.  Formation  or  development 
goes  on  continuously,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
formative  principle,  by  whatever  name  it  is  known, 
until  all  is  once  more  dissolved  by  the  ehpyrHais 
into  the  fundamental  principle,  and  the  whole 
process  begins  over  again.  Their  conception  of  the 
process  as  analogous  to  the  development  of  the 
seed  finds  special  expression  in  their  term  of  logoB 
apermatikos.  In  one  point  the  Stoics  differ  essen- 
tially from  Heraclitus.  With  them  the  whole 
process  is  accomplished  according  to  certain  ends 
indwelling  in  the  Godhead,  which  is  a  provident, 
careful  intelligence,  while  no  providence  is  assumed 
in  Heraclitus. 

Empedocles  asserts  definitely  that  the  aphairoSf 

as  the  full  reconciliation  of  opposites,  is  opposed, 

as  the  superior,  to  the  individual  beings  brought 

into  existence  by  hatred,  which  are 

oc^sand'  ^^^^  ^^^^  more  united   by   love   to 

j}QjjiQQ^  ^^G  primal  essence,  the  interchange 
ritus.  ^^  world-periods  thus  continuing 
indefinitely.  Development  is  to  be 
found  also  in  the  atomistic  philosopher  Democritus; 
in  a  purely  mechanical  manner  without  any  pur- 
pose, bodies  come  into  existence  out  of  atoms,  and 
ultimately  entire  worlds  appear  and  disappear  from 
and  to  eternity.  Like  his  predecessors,  Democritus, 
deduces  organic  beings  from  what  is  inorganio— 
moist  earth  or  slime. 

Development,  as  well  as  the  process  of  becoming 
in  general,  was  denied  by  the  Eleatic  philosophers. 

4  PI  tA  '^^^^  doctrine,  diametrically  opposed 
*  and  ^  *^®  older  thoroughgoing  evolu- 
Aristotle.  ^^o^''™*  ^^^  ^^  influence  in  determin- 
ing the  acceptance  of  unchangeable 
ideas,  or  forms,  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Though 
Plato  reproduces  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  as  to 
the  flux  of  all  things  in  the  phenomenal  world,  he 
denies  any  continuous  change  in  the  world  of  ideas. 
Change  is  permanent  only  in  so  far  as  the  eternal 
forms  stamp  themselves  upon  individual  objects. 
Though  this,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  but  imperfectly, 
the  stubborn  mass  is  so  far  affected  that  all  works 
out  as  far  as  possible  for  the  best.  The  demiurge 
willed  that  all  should  become  as  far  as  possible  like 
himself;  and  so  the  world  finally  becomes  beauti- 
ful and  perfect.  Here  we  have  a  development, 
though  the  principle  which  has  the  most  real  ex- 
istence does  not  change;  the  forms,  or  archetypal 
ideas,  remain  eternally  what  they  are. 

In  Aristotle  also  the  forms  are  the  real  existences, 
working  in  matter  but  eternally  remaining  the  same, 
at  once  the  motive  cause  and  the  effectual  end  of 
all  things.  Here  the  idea  of  evolution  is  clearer 
than  in  Plato,  especially  for  the  physical  world, 
which  is  wholly  dominated  by  purpose.  The 
transition  from  lifeless  to  living  matter  is  a  gradual 
one,  so  that  the  dividing-line  between  them  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  Next  to  lifeless  matter  comes 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  seems,  compared  with 
the  inorganic,  to  have  life,  but  appears  lifeless  com- 
pared with  the  organic.  The  transition  from  plants 
to  animals  is  again  a  gradual  one.  The  lowest 
organisms  originate  from  the  primeval  slime,  or 
from  animal  differentiation;    there  is  a  continual 


progression  from  simple,  undeveloped  types  to 
the  higher  and  more  perfect.  As  the  highest  stage, 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  whole  process,  man  appears; 
all  lower  forms  are  merely  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  produce  him.  The  ape  is  a  transitional  stage 
between  man  and  other  viviparous  animals.  If 
development  has  so  important  a  work  in  Aris- 
totle's physics,  it  is  not  less  important  in  his  meta- 
physics. The  whole  transition  from  potentiality 
to  actuality  (from  dynamia  to  entelecheia)  is  nothing 
but  a  transition  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
everything  striving  to  assimilate  itself  to  the  abso- 
lutely perfect,  to  the  Divine.  Thus  Aristotle,  like 
Plato,  regards  the  entire  order  of  the  xmiverse  as  a 
sort  of  deification.  But  the  part  played  in  the 
development  by  the  Godhead,  the  absolutely 
immaterial  form,  is  less  than  that  of  the  forms 
which  operate  in  matter,  since,  being  already 
everything,  it  is  incapable  of  becoming  anything 
else.  Thus  Aristotle,  despite  his  evolutionistic 
notions,  does  not  take  the  view  of  a  thoroughgoing 
evolutionist  as  regards  the  universe;  nor  do  the  Neo- 
platonists,  whose  highest  principle  remains  wholly 
unchanged,  though  all  things  emanate  from  it. 

in.  Medieval  Views:  No  more  absolutely  than 
with  Plato  and  Aristotle  was  the  idea  of  evolution 
accepted  by  patristic  and  scholastic 
^T*'**"  *'^®o^^8y  ^^^  philosophy,  both  on  ao- 
Brisena  ^^^^  ®'  ^^®  dualism  which  runs 
and  OuMu  through  them  as  an  echo  of  the  two 
great  Greek  masters,  and  on  account  of 
the  generally  accepted  Christian  theory  of  creation. 
However,  evolution  is  not  generally  denied;  and 
with  Augustine  (De  civUaie  dei,  xv.  1)  it  is  taken  as 
the  basis  for  a  philosophy  of  history.  Erigena  and 
some  of  his  followers  seem  to  teach  a  sort  of  evo- 
lution. The  issue  of  finite  beings  from  God  is 
called  ancUyaU  or  resoliUio,  in  contrast  to  the  reverstOf 
or  deificatio,  the  return  to  God,  who  once  more 
assimilates  all  things.  God  himself,  although 
denominated — the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  all 
in  all — remains  unmixed  in  his  own  essence,  tran- 
scendent though  inmianent  in  the  world.  The 
teaching  of  Nicholas  of  Cusa  is  similar  to  Erigena's, 
though  a  certain  amount  of  Pythagoreanism  comes 
in  here.  The  world  exhibits  explicitly  what  the 
Godhead  implicitly  contains;  the  world  is  an  ani- 
mated, ordered  whole,  in  which  God  is  everywhere 
present.  Since  God  embraces  all  things  in  him- 
self, he  unites  all  opposites:  he  is  the  complicatio 
omnium  contradictoriorum.  The  idea  of  evolu- 
tion thus  appears  in  Nicholas  in  a  rather  panthe- 
istic form,  but  it  is  not  logically  carried  out. 

In  spite  of  some  obscurities  in  his  conception  of 
the  world  Giordano  Bruno  is  a  little  clearer.    Ac- 
cording to  him  God  is  the  immanent  first  eai2se  in 
the  imiverse;  there  is  no  difference  be- 

Qlo™»*io  t^ggn  matter  and  form;  matter,  which 
includes  in  itself  forms  and  ends,  is 
the  source  of  all  becoming  and  of  all  actuality. 
The  infinite  ether  which  fills  infinite  space  con- 
ceals within  itself  the  nucleus  of  all  things,  and 
they  proceed  from  it  according  to  determinate 
laws,  yet  in  a  teleological  manner.  Thus  the 
worlds  originate  not  by  an  arbitrary  act,  but  by 
an  inner  necessity  of  the  divine  nature.    They  ar« 
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natura  nalurata,  as  distinguished  from  the  operar 
tive  nature  of  God,  natura  naturanSf  which  is  pres- 
ent in  all  things  as  the  being  of  all  that  is,  the  beauty 
of  all  that  is  fair.  As  in  the  Stoic  teaching,  with 
which  Bruno's  philosophy  has  much  in  common, 
the  conception  of  evolution  comes  out  clearly  both 
for  physics  and  metaphysics. 

IV.  The  Theoiy  in  Modem  Philosophy:  Leib- 
nitz attempted  to  reconcile  the  mechanical-physical 
and  the  teleological  views,  after  Descartes,  in  his 
Principia  pkiloaophiai,  excluding  all  purpose,  had 
explained  nature,  both  lifeless  and  living,  as  mere 
mechanism.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
Vt®**  point  out  tha  Descartes  had  a  meta- 
lialbi^te  P^y^^®  above  his  physics,  in  which 
Herder  *  the  conception  of  God  took  an  important 
place,  and  that  thus  the  mechanical  no- 
tion of  evolution  did  not  really  include  everything. 
In  Leibnitz  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  physics 
are  dependent  upon  the  direction  of  a  supreme 
intelligence,  without  which  they  would  be  inex- 
plicable to  us.  Only  by  such  a  preliminary  as- 
sumption are  we  able  to  recognize  that  one  ordered 
thing  follows  upon  another  continuously.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  law  of  continuity  is  to  be  under- 
stood, which  is  of  such  great  importance  in  Leib- 
nitz. At  bottom  it  is  the  same  as  the  law  of  or- 
dered development.  The  genera  of  all  beings 
follow  continuously  one  upon  another,  and  between 
the  main  classes,  as  between  animals  and  vegetables, 
there  must  be  a  continuous  sequence  of  intermediate 
beings.  Here  again,  however,  evolution  is  not 
taught  in  its  most  thorough  form,  since  the  divine 
monad,  of  God,  does  not  come  into  the  world  but 
transcends  it. 

Among  the  German  philosophers  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  Herder  must  be  mentioned  first  of 
the  pioneers  of  modem  evolutionism.  He  lays 
down  the  doctrine  of  a  continuous  development  in 
the  imity  of  nature  from  inorganic  to  organic,  from 
the  stone  to  the  plant,  from  the  plant  to  the  ani- 
mal, and  from  the  animal  to  man.  As  nature 
develops  according  to  fixed  laws  and  natural  con- 
ditions, so  does  history,  which  is  only  a  contin- 
uation of  the  process  of  nature.  Both  nature  and 
history  labor  to  educate  man  in  perfect  humanity; 
but  as  this  is  seldom  attained,  a  future  life  is  sug- 
gested. Lessing  had  dwelt  on  the  education  of 
the  human  race  as  a  development  to  the  higher 
and  more  perfect.  It  is  only  recently  that  the 
significance  of  Herder,  in  regard  to  the  concep- 
tion and  treatment  of  historic  development,  has 
been  adequately  recognized.  Goethe  also  followed 
out  the  idea  of  evolution  in  his  zoological  and 
botanical  investigations,  with  his  theory  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  plants  and  his  endeavor  to  discover 
imity  in  different  organisms. 

Kant  is  also  often  mentioned  as  having  been  an 

early  teacher  of  the  modem  theory  of  descent. 

It  is  true  he  considers  the  analogy  of  the  forms 

which  he  finds  in  various  classes  of 

^h  1??*       organisms    a    groxmd    for    supposing 

andOthen   ^^*^  ^^^^  "^^  h&ve  come  originally 

from  a  conmion  source.     He  calls  the 

h3rpothesis  that  specifically  different  beings  have 

originated  one  from  the  other  "  a  daring  adventure 


of  the  reason.''  But  he  entertains  the  thought 
that  in  a  later  epoch  "  an  orang-outang  or  a  chim- 
panzee may  develop  the  organs  which  serve  for 
walking,  grasping  objects,  and  speaking — ^in  short, 
that  he  may  evolve  the  structure  of  man,  with  an 
organ  for  the  use  of  reason,  which  shall  gradually 
develop  itself  by  social  culture."  Here,  indeed, 
important  ideas  of  Darwin  were  anticipated;  but 
Kant's  critical  system  was  such  that  development 
could  have  no  predominant  place  in  it. 

The  idea  of  evolution  came  out  more  strongly 
in  his  German  idealistic  successors,  especially  in 
Schelling,  who  regarded  nature  as  a  preliminary 
stage  to  mind,  and  the  process  of  physical  develop- 
ment as  continuing  in  history.  The  unconscious 
productions  of  nature  are  only  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  reflect  itself;  lifeless  nature  is  an  imma- 
ture intelligence,  so  that  in  its  phenomena  an  in- 
telligent character  appears  only  unconsciously.  Its 
highest  aim,  that  of  becoming  an  object  to  itself, 
is  only  attained  in  the  highest  and  last  reflection — 
in  man,  or  in  what  we  call  reason,  through  which 
for  the  first  time  nature  returns  perfectly  upon 
itself.  All  stages  of  nature  are  connected  by  a 
common  life,  and  show  in  their  development  a 
conclusive  unity.  The  course  of  history  as  a  whole 
must  be  conceived  as  offering  a  gradually  pro- 
gressive revelation  of  the  Absolute.  For  this  he 
names  three  periods — ^that  of  fate,  that  of  nature, 
and  that  of  providence,  of  which  we  are  now  in  the 
second.  Schelling's  followers  carried  the  idea  of 
development  somewhat  further  than  their  master. 
This  is  true  especially  of  Oken,  who  conceives 
natural  science  as  the  science  of  the  eternal  trans- 
formation of  God  into  the  world,  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Absolute  into  plurality,  and  of  its  continuous 
further  operation  in  this  plurality.  The  develop- 
ment is  continued  through  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms  up  to  man,  who  in  his  art  and  science 
and  polity  comple'^ly  establishes  the  will  of  natiure. 
Oken,  it  is  true,  conceived  man  as  the  sole  object 
of  all  aninud  development,  so  that  the  lower  stages 
are  only  abortive  attempts  to  produce  him — ^a 
theory  afterward  controverted  by  Ernst  von  Baer 
and  Cuvier,  the  former  of  whom,  standing  some- 
what in  opposition  to  Darwin,  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution. 

Some  evolutionistic  ideas  are  found  in  Krause 

and  Schleiermacher;   but  Hegel,  with  his  absolute 

idealism,  is  a  more  notable  representa- 

8.  Sohleier- ^j^g  Qf  ^^^^    j^  his  system  philosophy 

and  Heffel  ^^  '^®  science  of  the  Absolute,  of  the  ab- 
solute reason  developing  or  unfolding 
itself.  Reason  develops  itself  first  in  the  abstract 
element  of  thought,  then  expresses  itself  externally 
in  nature,  and  finally  returns  from  this  extemaliza- 
tion  into  itself  in  mind.  As  Heraclitus  had  taught 
eternal  becoming,  so  Hegel,  who  avowedly  accepted 
all  the  propositions  of  the  Ephesian  philosopher  in 
his  logic,  taught  eternal  proceeding.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Greek  and  the  German  was  that 
the  former  believed  in  the  flux  of  matter/  of  fire 
transmuting  itself  by  degrees  into  all  things,  and 
in  nature  as  the  sole  existence,  outside  of  which 
there  was  nothing;  while  the  latter  conceived  the 
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abstract  idea  or  reason  as  that  which  really  is  or 
becomes,  and  nature  as  only  a  necessary  but  tran-* 
sient  phase  in  the  process  of  development.  With 
Herachtus  evolution  meant  the  return  of  all  things 
into  the  primal  principle  followed  by  a  new  world- 
development;  with  Hegel  it  was  an  eternal  process 
of  thought,  giving  no  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  the  end  of  historical  development. 

While  Heraclitus  had  laid  down  his  doctrine  of 
eternal  becoming  rather  by  intuition  than  on  the 
ground  of  experience,  and  the  entire 
riy**'!.  evolutionary  process  of  Hegel  had 
been  expressly  conceived  as  based 
on  pure  thought,  Darwin's  epoch-making  doctrine 
rested  upon  a  vast  mass  of  ascertained  facts. 
He  was,  of  course,  not  the  first  to  lay  down  the 
origin  of  species  one  from  another  as  a  formal 
doctrine.  Besides  those  predecessors  of  his  to 
whom  allusion  has  already  been  made,  two  others 
may  be  mentioned  here:  his  father,  Erasmus  Dar- 
win, who  emphasized  organic  variability;  and  still 
more  Lamarck,  who  denied  the  inmiutability  of 
species  and  forms,  and  claimed  to  have  demon- 
strated by  observation  the  gradual  development 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  What  is  new  in  Charles 
Darwin  is  not  his  theory  of  descent,  but  its  con- 
firmation by  the  theory  of  natural  selection  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Thus  a  result  is  brought  about  which  corre- 
sponds as  far  as  possible  to  a  rational  end  in  a 
purely  mechanical  process,  without  any  coopera- 
tion of  teleological  principles,  without  any  innate 
tendency  in  the  organisms  to  proceed  to  a  higher 
stage.  This  theory  postulates  in  the  later  organisms 
deviations^  from  the  earlier  ones,  and  that  these 
deviations,  in  so  far  as  they  are  improvements, 
perpetuate  themselves  and  become  generic  marks 
of  differentiation.  This,  however,  imports  a  diffi- 
culty, since  the  origin  of  the  first  of  these  devia- 
tions is  inexplicable.  The  differentia  of  mankind, 
whom  Darwin,  led  by  the  force  of  analogy,  deduces 
from  a  species  of  apes,  consists  in  intellect  and  moral 
qualities,  but  comes  into  existence  only  by  degrees. 
The  moral  sensibilities  develop  from  the  original 
social  impulse  innate  in  man;  this  impulse  is  an 
effort  to  secure  not  so  much  individual  happiness 
as  the  general  welfare. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  name  here  all  those 
who,  in  different  countries,  have  followed  in  Dar- 
win's footsteps,  first  in  the  biological 
6.  Haeokel,  field  and  ^jjen  jn  those  of  psychology, 
^J|^ll««»    ethics,  sociology,  and  religion.    They 
^*^*     have  carried  his  teaching  further  in 
several  directions,  modif3nng  it  to  some  extent  and 
making  it  fruitful,  while  positivism  has  not  seldom 
come  into  alliance  with  it.     In  Germany  Ernst 
Haeckel  must  be  mentioned  with  his  biogenetic 
law,  according  to  which  the  development  of  the 
individual  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  race, 
and  with  his  less  securely  grounded  notion  of  the 
world-ether  as  a  creative  deity.     In  France  Al- 
fred Fouill^e  worked  out  a  theory  of  idea-forces, 
a  combination  of  Platonic  idealism  with  English 
(though  not  specifically  Darwinian)  evolutionism. 
Blarie-Jean  Guyau  understood  by  evolution  a  life 
led  according  to  the  fundamental  law  that  the  most 


intensive  life  is  also  the  most  extensive.  He  de- 
velops his  ethics  altogether  from  the  facts  of  the 
social  existence  of  mankind,  and  his  religion  is  a 
universal  sociomorphism,  the  feeling  of  the  unity 
of  man  with  the  entire  cosmos. 

The  most  careful  and  thorough  development  of 

the  whole  system  took  place  in  England.     For  a 

6   H    h«rt  ^^^^  ^^™®  *^  ^^  represented  princi- 

Spenoer.  P^^Y  ^y  *^®  work  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  had  come  out  for  the  principle 
of  evolution  even  before  the  publication  of  Dar- 
win's Origin  of  Species,  He  carries  the  idea  through 
the  whole  range  of  philosophy  in  his  great  System 
of  Synthetic  Philoeophy  and  undertakes  to  show  that 
development  is  the  highest  law  of  all  nature,  not 
merely  of  the  organic.  As  the  foundation  of  all 
that  exists,  though  itself  imknowable  and  only 
revealing  itself  in  material  and  mental  forms,  he 
places  a  power,  the  Absolute,  of  which  we  have 
but  an  indefinite  conception.  The  individual 
processes  of  the  world  of  phenomena  are  classed 
under  the  head  of  evolution,  or  extension  of  move- 
ment, with  which  integration  of  matter,  union 
into  a  single  whole,  is  connected,  and  dissolution  or 
absorption  of  movement,  which  includes  disintegra- 
tion of  matter,  the  breaking  of  connection.  Both 
processes  go  on  simultaneously,  and  include  the 
history  of  every  existence  which  we  can  perceive. 
In  the  course  of  their  development  the  organisms 
incorporate  matter  with  themselves;  the  plant 
grows  by  taking  into  itself  elements  which  have 
previously  existed  in  the  form  of  gases,  and  the 
animal  by  assimilating  elements  found  in  plants 
and  in  other  animals.  The  same  sort  of  integration 
is  observed  in  social  organisms,  as  when  nomadic 
families  unite  into  a  tribe,  or  subjects  under  a 
prince,  and  princes  under  a  king.  In  like  manner 
integration  is  evident  in  the  development  of  lan- 
guage, of  art,  and  of  science,  especially  philosophy. 
But  as  the  individuals  unite  into  a  whole,  a 
strongly  marked  differentiation  goes  on  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  the  distinction  between  the  surface  and 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  or  between  various  cli- 
mates. Natural  selection  is  not  considered  neces- 
sary to  account  for  varying  species,  but  gradual 
conditions  of  life  create  them.  The  aim  of  the 
development  is  to  show  a  condition  of  perfect 
balance  in  the  whole;  when  this  is  attained,  the 
development,  in  virtue  of  the  continuous  operation 
of  external  powers,  passes  into  dissolution.  Those 
epochs  of  development  and  of  dissolution  follow 
alternately  upon  each  other.  This  view  of  Spencer 
suggests  the  hodoa  and  and  hodos  katO  of  Heraclitus, 
and  his  flowing  back  of  individual  things  into  the 
primal  principle. 

Similar  principles  are  carried  out  not  only  for 
organic  phenomena  but  also  for  mental  and  social; 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  evolution  a  remark- 
able combination  of  intuitionism  and  empiricism 
is  achieved.  In  his  principles  of  sociology  Spencer 
lays  down  the  laws  of  hyperorganic  evolution,  and 
gives  the  various  stages  of  human  customs  and 
especially  of  religious  ideas,  deducing  all  religion 
much  too  one-sidedly  from  ancestor-worship. 
The  belief  in  an  immortal  "  second  self  "  is  ex- 
plained by  such  phenomena  as  shadows  and  echoes. 
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The  notion  of  gods  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
idea  of  a  ghostly  life  after  death.  In  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Ethics  he  attempts  a  similar  compromise 
between  intuitionism  and  empiricism,  deducing 
the  consciousness  of  duty  from  innimierable  accu- 
mulated experiences.  The  compelling  element  in 
moral  actions,  originally  arising  from  fear  of  re- 
ligious, civil,  or  social  punishment,  disappears 
with  the  development  of  true  morality.  There  is 
no  permanent  opposition  between  egoism  and  al- 
truism, but  the  latter  develops  simultaneously 
with  the  former. 

Spencer's  ethical  principles  were  fruitfully  modi- 
fied, especially  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  S.  Alex- 
7   ModifL      Ai^der,  though  with  constant  adherence 

tlons  of     ^  ^^®  ^^®*  ®^  development.     While 

Bpenoer.  ^^®  doctrine  of  evolution  in  Huxley 
and  Tyndall  is  associated  with  ag- 
nosticism, and  thus  freed  from  all  connection  with 
metaphysics,  as  indeed  was  the  case  with  Spen- 
cer, in  spite  of  his  recognition  of  the  Absolute  as 
the  necessary  basis  for  religion  and  for  thought, 
in  another  direction  an  attempt  was  made  to  com- 
bine evolutionism  closely  with  a  metaphysics  in 
which  the  idea  of  God  was  prominent.  Thus  the 
evolution  theory  of  Clifford  and  Romanes  led  them 
to  a  thoroughgoing  monism,  and  that-of  J.  M.  F. 
Schiller  to  pluralism.  According  to  the  last-named  a 
personal  deity,  limited  in  power,  exists  side  by  side 
with  a  multitude  of  intellectual  beings,  who  ex- 
isted before  the  formation  of  the  world  in  a  cha- 
otic state  as  absolutely  isolated  individuals.  The 
process  of  world  formation  begins  with  the  decision 
of  the  divine  Spirit  to  bring  a  harmony  of  the  cosmos 
out  of  these  many  existences.  Though  Spencer's 
influence  in  philosophical  development  was  not  so 
great  in  Germany  as  in  England,  the  idea  of  devel- 
opment has  continued  in  recent  years  to  exert  no 
little  power.  Space  forbids  more  than  a  mention 
of  Lotze's  teleological  idealism;  Von  Hartmann's 
absolute  monism,  in  which  the  goal  of  the  teleo- 
logical development  of  the  universe  is  the  reversion 
of  the  will  into  not-willing;  Wundt's  metaphysics 
of  the  will,  according  to  which  the  world  is  a  devel- 
opment, an  eternal  becoming,  in  which  nature  is  a 
preliminary  stage  to  mind;  and  Nietzsche's  indi- 
vidualism, the  final  point  of  which  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  superman.  (M.  Heinze.) 

V.  Relation  to  Modem  Theology:  When  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  was  first  broached  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  it  caused  nothing  less  than  a 
panic  in  nearly  all  circles  of  religious  thought.  The 
fear  was  that  if  it  was  true  it  must  result  in  the 
transformation  of  all  religious  values.  Here  and 
there  it  was  indeed  advocated  by  distinguished 
scientists  and  theologians  in  the  interests  of  faith, 
but  it  was  for  the  most  part  met  by  fierce  and  pro- 
longed opposition.  The  following  beliefs  became  the 
center  of  interest  and  have  remained  such  until  the 
present  day.  (1)  The  Biblical  account  of  the  crea^ 
tion:  whether  it  had  a  beginning;  whether  God  was 
the  Creator,  or  the  world  was  eternally  in  process  of 
becoming;  further,  whether  the  Genesis  story  could 
be  harmonized  with  geology,  astronomy,  biology, 
archeology,  and  other  sciences.  (2)  The  Biblical 
aocoimt  of  man;  whether  he  was  wholly  and  imme- 


diately created  by  God,  or,  even  if  his  body  was  or- 
ganically related  to  the  animal  world,  his  mind  was 
a  direct  creation,  or  finally,  whether  both  body  and 
mind  shared  in  the  development  from  lower  forms 
of  life.  (3)  Concerning  man's  personal  history: 
whether  he  began  in  a  state  of  ''  original  righteous- 
ness "  from  which  he  fell  only  to  be  recovered  by  a 
miraculous  intervention,  or  started  low  down,  at 
the  outset  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  high- 
est existing  animal  consciousness.  (4)  Involved 
in  man's  personal  history  was  a  profound  modifica- 
tion of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  idea  of  God 
from  the  lowest  fetishism  or  animism  through  poly- 
theism to  ethical  monotheism  (see  Comparative 
Religion,  VI.,  1),  of  the  idea  of  the  Scriptures  as  not 
inerrant  and  infallible,  but  as  recording  the  stages 
through  which  man's  consciousness  has  passed  in 
its  apprehension  of  the  ethical  and  religious  meaning 
of  life,  and  of  the  entire  range  of  Christian  beliefs — 
providence,  sin  and  evil,  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  the  Christian  life,  the  Church,  and  the  future. 
A  similar  change  of  values  has  occurred  in  other 
regions  of  thought.  (5)  In  psychology  and  ethics 
(q.v.)  the  static  has  given  place  to  the  genetic  and 
historic  point  of  view.  (6)  In  apologetics  (q.v.)  for 
the  traditional  conception  of  prophecy  as  predictive 
and  miracles  as  out  of  relation  to  natural  law  has 
been  substituted  the  spiritual  and  dynamic  doctrine 
of  man  and  the  world.  (7)  The  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion has  found  in  comparative  religion  the  key  to 
its  interpretation  of  religion  as  a  fact  of  universal 
human  experience.  (8)  While  the  uniqueness  of 
Christianity  is  recognized — now  more  than  ever  be- 
fore— its  organic  relation  to  pre-Christian  types  of 
experience  is  the  subject  of  exhaustive  inquiry  and 
its  development  as  a  system  of  beliefs,  institutions, 
and  ideals  becomes  more  clearly  evident  to  students 
of  its  history. 

Since  evolution  as  a  scientific  theory  is  only  a 
method  according  to  which  at  any  given  period 
existing  conditions  have  come  into  being,  it  does  not 
primarily  concern  the  grounds  of  reality.  It  is 
atheistic  only  when  as  a  philosophy  it  reduces  the 
world-ground  to  a  system  of  mechanical  necessity 
(see  Atheism).  When,  however,  the  ultimate  real- 
ity is  conceived  as  a  power  realizing  rational  ends  in 
the  universe,  evolution  is  affirmed  as  the  uniform 
method  by  which  this  power  fulfils  its  purposes  (cf . 
B.  P.  Bowne,  Theism,  New  York,  1902). 

C.  A.  B. 

Bibuoorapht:  From  the  philoflophio  standpoint  for  an- 
cient and  modem  periods  best  for  consultation  are  the 
works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  by  £.  Zeller  {Die  Phi- 
loaophie  der  Grisehen),  Tabingen.  1844.  latest  ed..  1892, 
Eng.  trans].,  1897;  W.  Windelband«  Freiburg.  1890-92. 
Eng.  transl..  New  York.  1893;  F.  Ueberweg,  10th  ed.  by 
Heinse.  Berlin.  1903-07.  Eng.  transl.  of  4th  ed..  London. 
1876-76;  J.  E.  Erdmann.  2  vols..  Berlin,  1896-96.  Eng. 
transl.  of  earlier  ed .,  3  vols.  London,  1892-98.  For  the  mod- 
em period:  F.  Bowen,  Modem  PhUoaophy,  New  York,  1877; 
K.  Fischer,  GeuhicJUe  der  neueren  PhUoeophie,  vol.  i., 
Heidelberg,  1897,  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed..  New  York, 
1887. 

For  philosophy  of  the  representatives  of  thought  men- 
tioned in  the  text  consult:  G.  Teichmaller.  Sivdien  nir 
Oeachichte  der  Begriffe.  pp.  1-70,  545-688.  Berlin,  1844 
(on  Anaximander);  W.  Wallace.  Epicureaniem,  Lon- 
don, 1880;  F.  Lassalle.  Die  Philoeophie  HerakUUoe,  Ber- 
lin. 1892;  P.  Tannery,  La  Coemogonie  d'EmpSdode,  in 
Revue  pKUoeophique,  xxiv  (1887).  286-300;  A.  Briefer. 
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Die  Urbeweguno  der  A  tome  und  dit  WeUenUUhung  bei 
LeukippuM  und  Demokrit,  Halle.  1884;  W.  Pater.  PUUo 
and  Platoniam,  London.  1803;  C.  Baeumker,  Dob  Prob' 
lem  der  AitUerie  in  der  grieehiachen  PhUoaoj^ie,  pp.  210- 
232.  MQnster.  1800  (on  Aristotle);  A.  Gardner.  Studies 
in  John  the  Soot  (£>igena).  London,  1900;  F.  J.  Clemens, 
Oiordano  Bruno  und  Nioolaue  Cuaanue,  Bonn,  1847; 
J.  Uebincer,  Philosophie  dee  Nicolaue  Cueanue,  Wars- 
burg.  1881;  L.  Kuhlenbeck,  Giordano  Bruno,  .  .  .  eeine 
Wdianechauung,  Leipsic,  1890;  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  DeKoriee, 
Edinburgh.  1880;  A.  Foucher  de  Gareil,  Leibnu,  Dee- 
cartee  et  Spinoxa,  Paris,  1863;  F.  J.  Sohmidt.  Herder's  pan- 
theietieche  WeUaneehauung,  Berlin.  1888;  1.  Kant.  AU- 
gemeine  NaturgeachidUe,  ed.  A.  von  Oettingen.  Leip- 
sic. 1808:  E.  von  Hartmann.  ScKeUing^BpoeiUvePhUoeophie 
ale  Einheit  von  Hegel  und  Schopenhauer,  Berlin,  1860. 
A  review  of  the  subject  is  H.  F.  Osbom,  From  the  Oreeke 
to  Darwin,  vol.  i.,  London.  1804. 

For  the  modem  doctrine  the  pivotal  work  is  C.  R. 
Darwin,  Origin  of  Speciee,  London.  1850.  and  often,  cf.  his 
Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Rdation  to  Sex,  latest  ed.. 
2  vols..  New  York,  1006.  For  the  United  States  the 
theory  was  set  forth  by  J.  Fiske,  OtUlines  of  Cosmic  Phi- 
losophy, 4  vols.,  new  ed..  Boston.  1003,  cf.  his  Dancinr- 
ism  and  Other  Essays,  ib  1884.  Consult  further:  St.  G. 
llivart.  On  the  Genesis  of  Speciee,  London,  1871;  A.  R. 
Wallace.  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection, 
London,  1871;  idem.  Darwiniem,  ib.  1880;  idem.  Studies 
Scientific  and  Social,  ib.  1000;  G.  J.  Romanes,  Darwin 
and  After  Darwin,  Chicago,  1882;  J.  Le  Conte.  Evolution 
and  its  Relation  to  Reli{fious  Thought,  New  York,  1888; 
A.  Weismann,  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent,  London, 
1882;  idem.  Heredity  and  Kindred  Biological  Prcblems, 
ib.  1880;  J.  CroU,  Phiiosophical  Basis  of  Evolution,  ib. 
1800;  J.  McCosh.  Rdigious  Aspect  of  Evolution,  New 
York.  1800;  H.  Macqueary.  Evolution  of  Man  and  Chris- 
tianity, ib.  1801;  E.  Caird.  Essays  in  Literature  and  Phi- 
losophy, Glasgow,  1802;  A.  J.  Dodson,  Evoltttion  and 
Religion,  London.  1803;  H.  Calderwood,  Evolution  and 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  ib.  1806;  T.  H.  Huxley.  Evo- 
lution and  Ethics,  ib.  1804;  D.  S.  Jordan,  Factors  in 
Organic  Evolution,  Boston.  1804;  £.  P.  Evans,  Evolutional 
Ethics,  London.  1808;  F.  W.  Headley,  Problems  of  Evo- 
lution, ib.  1001;  E.  Haeckel,  Evolution  of  Man,  ib.  1006; 
M.  M.  Metcalf,  Theory  of  Organic  Evolution,  ib.  1005; 
J.  Scouller.  Law  of  Evolution,  Ite  True  PhUosophioal 
Basis,  ib.  1005;  A.  Weismann.  Evolution  Theory,  2 
vols.,ib.  1005;  N.  C.  Anderson,  Evolution  of  the  Human 
Soul  and  the  Future  Life  Scientifically  Demonstrated, 
St.  Paul,  1007;  R.  H.  Franc^,  Der  heutige  Stand  der 
darxoin'schen  Fragen,  Leipsic,  1007;  G.  Paulin.  No 
Struggle  for  Existence,  No  Natural  Selection,  Edinburgh, 
1008;  E.  B.  Poulton.  Essays  on  Evolution,  New  York, 
1008. 

On  V.  consult:  (1)  J.  W.  Dawson,  Orioin  of  the  World, 
New  York,  1877;  A.  Winchell.  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  ib. 
1874;  B.  F.  Tefft,  Evolution  and  Christianity,  Boston, 
1885;  C.  B.  Warring,  Genesis  %.  and  Its  Cntics,  New 
York.  1887;  E.  Clodd.  Story  of  Creation,  London.  1888. 
(2)  J.  W.  Dawson,  ut  sup.;  H.  Drummond.  Ascent  of  Man, 
New  York.  1804;  J.  M.  Tyler,  Whence  and  Whither  of 
Man,  ib.  1806;  H.  W.  Conn,  Method  of  Evolution,  ib. 
1000.  (3)  C.  Hodge.  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  ii..  Phila- 
delphia, 1865;  J.  M.  Baldwin,  DevelopmerU  and  Evolution, 
New  York.  1002.  (4)  E.  Caird.  Evolution  of  Religion, 
Glasgow,  1893;  A.  A.  Hodge  aod  B.  B.  Warfield.  Inspira- 
tion, in  Presbyterian  Review,  1881.  pp.  225  sqq.;  G.  T.  Ladd. 
Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  New  York,  1883;  A.  B.  Bruce, 
Providential  Order  of  the  World,  ib.  1807;  G.  Jones.  Ascent 
through  Christ,  ib.  1000;  M.  Dods.  The  Bible,  Its  Origin 
and  Nature,  ib.  1005;  J.  Orr,  Problem  of  the  Old  Teetament, 
ib.  1006.  (5)  H.  R.  Marshall.  Instinct  and  Reason, 
ib.  1808;  J.  M.  Baldwin,  ut  sup.;  J.  T.  Gulick.  Evolution, 
Racial  and  Habitudinal,  Washington,  1005;  E.  A.  Wester- 
marck,  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  vol.  i., 
London,  1006.  (6)  A.  B.  Bruce.  Apologetics.  Edinburgh. 
1802;  G.  B.  Foster.  FinalUy  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
Chicago.  1006.  (7)  A.  Mensies,  Hist,  of  Religion,  Lon- 
don. 1805;  E.  Caird,  ut  sup.;  G.  T.  Ladd,  Phil,  of 
Religion,  New  York,  1005.  (8)  C.  H.  Toy.  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  Boston.  1800;  E.  Hatch.  Influence  of  Greek 
Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church,  London, 
1800;  A.  Hamack.  What  is  Christianity  T  ib.  1001; 
W.  A.  Brown,  Essence  o\  Christianity,  New  York,  1002. 


EWALD,  6E0RG  HEnCRICH  AUGUST:  Ori- 
entalist and  Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  GOttingen  Nov. 
16,  1803;  d.  there  May  4,  1875.  His  father  was  a 
cloth-weaver.  Having  been  thoroughly  prepared 
in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  he  studied 
classical  philology,  Orientalia,  and  theology  at  its 
university.  After  spending  two  years  as  teacher 
in  the  gymnasium  at  WolfenbOttel,  he  returned 
to  G6ttingen  in  1824  as  repetent  in  the  theological 
faculty.  In  1827  he  became  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor; ordinary  professor  in  1831;  in  1833,  member 
of  the  Society  of  Sciences;  in  1835,  titular  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  and  member  of  the  honorary 
faculty.  In  1836  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology 
by  the  faculty  of  Copenhagen.  Notwithstanding 
his  extensive  professorial  activity  he  found  time 
for  ample  production.  Besides  works  on  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Lehrbuch  der  hebrdischen  Sprache 
des  alien  Bundes  (5th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1844;  Eng. 
transL,  from  the  2d  ed.,  London,  1836;  of  part  iii. — 
syntax — ^from  the  8th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1879),  there 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  period,  Commentarius 
in  apokalypsin  Johannis  (1828)  and  Die  poetischen 
Bucher  des  alien  Bundes  (4  parts,  Gdttingen,  1835- 
1839).  He  contributed  also  to  several  periodicals. 
These  works  are  the  product  of  strictly  scientific 
researches,  careful  and  at  the  same  time  generously 
proportioned.  Ewald's  importance  was  conceded 
willingly,  and  his  renown  was  large.  But  this  for- 
tunate season  had  a  sudden  check;  in  1837  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  public  position  because,  with 
some  of  his  colleagues,  he  had  addressed  a  memorial 
to  the  board  of  university  regents  in  Hanover, 
expostulating  against  the  arbitrary  repeal,  by  act 
of  King  Ernst  August,  of  the  liberal  constitution  of 
1833. 

After  sojourning  four  months  in  England,  Ewald 
accepted  a  call  to  Tubingen,  where  he  worked 
until  1848  as  professor,  first  in  the  philosophical, 
subsequently  in  the  theological  faculty.  His  pro- 
ductive activity  during  this  period  was  confined 
mainly  to  the  Biblical  sciences.  Among  other 
works  he  issued  Die  Propheten  des  Alien  Bundes 
(2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1840-41;  Eng.  transl.,  5  vols., 
London,  1875-81);  Geschichte  des  Voikes  Israel 
(7  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1843-59;  Eng.  transl.,  of  vols, 
i.-iv.,  5  vols.,  London,  1867-74),  a  work  of  perma^ 
nent  value  on  account  of  its  careful  use  of  the 
sources.  His  dismissal  from  GOttingen  having 
been  hailed  as  an  event  of  political  consequence, 
Ewald  unfortunately  felt  himself  prompted  to 
publish  impassioned  polemical  writings,  which 
embittered  him  personally,  and  drove  him  to  a 
morbidly  exaggerat-ed  estimation  of  himself.  His 
irritability  also  injured  him  with  his  Tubingen 
colleagues,  among  whom  he  especially  antagonized 
F.  C.  Baur,  with  both  spoken  and  written  vehemence. 

In  1848  Ewald,  at  his  own  request,  was  reinstated 
at  Gdttingen.  From  this  time  forth  he  labored  par- 
ticularly upon  the  New  Testament  writings,  in  ex- 
press opposition  to  Baur  and  Strauss.  He  occupied 
himself  especially  with  pseudepigraphy,  proceed- 
ing from  foundations  laid  by  his  earlier  investiga- 
tions. His  comprehensive  scholarship  is  faithfully 
reflected  in  his  JahrbUcher  der  Inblischen  TFitaen- 
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schaft  (12  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1849-65).  Unhappily 
his  sensitiveness  and  testiness  continually  increased. 
He  interfered  in  every  event  of  state  and  church 
life,  and  pubUshed  his  views  thereon  in  prefaces 
and  postscripts  to  his  books.  He  had  taken  part 
in  founding  the  Protestant  Union  (q.v.)  in  1863; 
nevertheless  he  subsequently  withdrew  from  the 
same,  on  failing  to  carry  through  a  manifesto  that 
he  had  planned  against  the  Prussian  government. 
His  sharp  expressions  of  opinion  in  political  affairs 
had  already  brought  him  into  repeated  conflict 
with  the  government.  When  in  1867  he  refused 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  his 
removal  from  the  philosophical  faculty  was  effected 
by  a  ministerial  rescript.  Through  subsequent 
utterances  he  also  forfeited,  in  1868,  the  right  of 
delivering  lectures.  From  1869  he  represented,  in 
the  Imperial  Diet,  the  capital  city  of  Hanover. 
Not  even  the  victories  of  German  arms  in  1870-71, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Empire,  prevailed  to 
efface  his  bitterness  in  the  political  domain.  Yet 
with  all  this  he  continued  a  diligent  laborious 
scholar,  and  still  published  extensive  works;  in 
particular,  Die  BUcher  des  Neuen  Bundea  Oberseizt 
und  erkldrt  (Gdttingen,  1871-72),  and  Die  Theologie 
des  AUen  und  Neuen  Bundes  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1871- 
1876).  The  latter  work  contains — with  rather 
tedious  exposition,  it  is  true — his  aggregate  view 
of  Biblical  religion.  Carl  Berth eau. 

Biblioorapht:  Odttinger  geUhrte  Naehrichten,  1875.  pp.  340- 
344;  A.  DiUmann.  in  Jm  neuen  Reich,  V..  i  (1875).  778- 
786;  ADB,  vi.  438-442;  T.  W.  Daviea,  Heinrich  EwOd, 
Orientalist  and  Theologian,  London,  1003. 

EWALD  (HERMANN  AUGUST),  PAUL:  Ger- 
man  Protestant;  b.  at  Leipsic  Jan.  13,  1857.  He 
studied  in  Erlangen  and  Leipsic  (Ph.  D.,  1881), 
and  from  1880  to  1882  was  a  member  of  the  clerg>' 
staff  of  St.  Paul's,  Leipsic.  In  1883  he  became 
privat-docent  at  the  university  in  the  same  city, 
and  associate  professor  in  1887.  In  1886  he  went 
to  Vienna  as  professor  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Protestant  faculty  of  that  city,  and  in  1894  to 
Erlangen  as  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  and 
New  Testament  exegesis.  He  has  edited  G.  B. 
Winer's  KomparaHve  DarsteUung  der  Lehrbegriffe 
der  verschiedenen  christlichen  Kirchenparteien  (Leip- 
sic, 1882),  and  has  written  Der  Einfiuss  der  stoisch- 
ciceronianischen  Moral  auf  die  DarsteUung  der  Ethik 
bei  Ambrosius  (Leipsic,  1881);  De  vocis  syneideseos 
apud  acriptores  Novi  Testamenti  vi  ac  potestate 
(1883);  IHe  Hauptprobleme  der  Evangelienfrage 
(1890);  Der  geschichtliche  Christus  und  die  synop- 
tischen  Evangelien  (1892);  Ud)er  das  VerhdUnis 
der  systematischen  Theologie  zur  Schriftwissenschaft 
(1895);  Ueber  die  Glaubensumrdigkeit  der  Evange- 
lien (1897);  Religion  und  Christentum  (1898); 
Wer  war  Jesus  f'(1899);  Der  Christ  und  die  Wissen- 
schaft  (1903);  and  Kommentar  zu  den  Brief  en  des 
Pavlus  an  die  Ephesier,  Kolossier,  vnd  Philemon 
(1905). 

EWING,  FINIS:  One  of  the  foimders  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church;  b.  in  Bedford 
County,  Va.,  June  10,  1773;  d.  at  Lexington, 
Mo.,  July  4,  1841.  He  early  removed  to 
Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  and  subsequently  to 
Logan  County,  Ky.    His  education  was  limited, 


but  under  the  influence  of  revivalist  preachers  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry.  About  1800  he  was  licensed  as  a  pro- 
bationer and  in  Nov.,  1803,  was  ordained  by  the 
Cumberland  presbytery.  The  Kentucky  synod  did 
not  recognize  this  ordination  and  in  1806  dissolved 
the  Cumberland  presbytery.  As  a  result,  Ewing, 
with  two  others,  organized  on  Feb.  4,  1810,  the  first 
presbytery  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
(see  Presbtterianb).  In  1820  he  removed  to 
Missouri,  settling  first  in  what  is  now  Cooper 
C!ounty.  He  soon  built  up  a  large  congregation 
at  New  Lebanon,  which  still  flourishes.  In  1836 
he  went  to  Lexington,  Lafayette  C!ounty,  Mo., 
where  he  labored  till  his  death.  He  published 
Lectures  on  Important  Subjects  in  Divinity  (Nash- 
viUe,  1824). 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  R.  Ck>88itt,  lAfe  and  Times  of  Rev.  Finia 
Ewing,  Nashville.  1853;  R.  Beard.  Biographical  Sketches 
of  ,  ,  .  Early  Ministert  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  2  vols.,  ib.  1867;  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Sources  and 
Sketches  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Hist,  in  Theological 
Medium,  1877-78;  R.  V.  Foster,  in  American  Church 
History  Series,  xi.  259.  268.  288. 

EXACTIONS  (Exactiones  taUia):  In  canon 
law,  taxes  of  an  extraordinary  sort,  either  entirely 
new,  or  old  taxes  levied  at  a  higher  rate.  They  are 
essentially  illegal,  and  were  forbidden  as  early  as 
the  Third  Ck)uncil  of  Toledo  (509).  When  levied, 
valid  groimd  (manifesta  ac  rationabilis  causa)  must 
exist,  and  they  must  be  limited  to  the  indispensable 
requirement  (moderatum  auxilium). 

EXARCH:  A  title  applied  to  the  head  of  an 
ecclesiastical  province,  whose  rank,  historically,  was 
equivalent  sometimes  to  that  of  Patriarch  (q.v.), 
sometimes  to  that  of  Metropolitan  or  Archbishop 
(qq.v.).  CJf.  Bingham,  Origines,  II.,  xvi.  5,  xvii. 
1-2,  where  the  synodical  decisions  are  given. 

EXCLUSION,  RIGHT  OF  (Exclusiva) :  In  the  wider 
sense,  the  right  of  a  sovereign  or  secular  official  to 
veto  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  an  eccle- 
siastical office.  In  the  narrower  and  more  usual 
sense,  the  jus.  exdusivcB  is  the  right  to  exclude  a 
candidate  for  the  papacy  who  is  unacceptable  to  the 
power  exercising  it.  The  constitutional  influence 
of  the  emperors  on  papal  elections  ceased  in  the 
eleventh  century;  but  since  the  fifteenth  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  powers  (the  Roman-German  Em- 
pire, Austria,  France,  Spain)  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  attempted  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  in  the 
direction  of  what  appeared  to  be  their  interests  by 
means  of  cardinals  devoted  to  them,  and  to  ex- 
clude undesirable  candidates  by  getting  together 
so  many  votes  for  their  own  that  the  others  failed 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds.  As  this  practise  be- 
came publicly  recognized,  since  the  seventeenth 
century  it  has  developed  into  a  formal  assumption 
of  the  right  to  exclude  from  election  one  candidate 
for  each  power,  by  a  declaration  made  before  the 
termination  of  the  balloting  through  a  cardinal 
authorized  for  the  purpose.  Besides  the  powers 
named,  Naples  and  Portugal  claimed  this  right. 
Though  it  was  not  exercised  at  the  election  of 
Leo  XIII.,  at  that  of  Pius  X.  in  1903  the  emperor 
of  Austria  attempted  to  enforce  it  against  Cardi- 
nal    Rampolla.     It    was   understood,    however. 
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that  the  Sacred  College  paid  no  heed  to  it,  and  that 

there  was  little  prospect  of  its  being  allowed  at 

any  future  election. 

Biblioobapht:  The  subject  haa  been  eflpedaHy  studied 
by  L.  Wabrmund.  in  Dm  AutadUieuunotrecht  .  .  .  hei 
den  PapaiwaKUn,  Vienna,  1888;  ExdunofurecKt  bei  den 
Papattoahlen,  ib.  1890;  Die  BuUe  "  ^temi  patrie  filiue," 
ib.  1894.  Consult  further:  N.  Wiseman,  RecoUecUona  ot 
the  Laei  Four  Popea,  pp.  356.  416,  London,  1858;  J.  B. 
SagmOUer,  Die  PapetwahOmUen  und  doe  etaatliche  Reeht 
der  Exklueiva,  TQbingen,  1892;  idem,  Neueate  LOeunga- 
verauche  in  der  Frage  .  ,  .  der  Exkhiaiva,  Freiburg,  1896; 
L.  Lector,  Le  Condole,  Originet  hiatoire,  orffaniaation, 
Paris.  1894. 

EXCLUSIVE  BRETHREN.  See  Plymouth 
Brethben. 

EXCOMMnmCATION. 

Early  Practise  (§1). 

The  Lesser  and  Greater  Excommunication  (I  2). 

Various  Legal  Provisions  (13). 

Changes  Introduced  by  the  Reformation  (|  4). 

Excommunication  is  the  exclusion  of  an  offender 
from  full  church  fellowship,  which  may  occur  as  a 
means  of  discipline  in  varying  degrees.  On  the 
basis  of  various  passages  of  Scripture  (Matt.  xvi. 
19;  xviii.  18;  John  xx.  23;  I  Thess.  v.  14;  James 
V.  16;  I  John  i.  8  sqq.;  v.  16;  II  Cor.  v.  18sqq.;  for 
the  old  Testament  ban,  see  Law,  Hebrew,  Civil 
AND  Criminal),  the  Church  of  the  earliest  times 
undertook  to  punish  grievous  sinners  by  such 
exclusion,  and  either  refused  entirely  to  restore 
them  to  its  fellowship  or  restored  them  only  after 
they  had  attested  their  sorrow  by  penance  (q.v.). 
After  the  Councils  of  Ancyra  (314)  and  NicsBa  (325), 
four    stages    of    penance    developed 

I.  Early    through  which  the  offender  had  to  pass. 

Practise.  During  the  first  year  he  lay  prostrate 
and  weeping  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
church  and  begged  those  entering  in  to  pray  for 
him  (Gk.  proaklaxisU ;  Lat.  fletita).  Next,  com- 
monly for  three  years,  he  had  a  place  in  the  back 
of  the  church,  with  the  unbaptized  catechumens, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  hear  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  (ahroaais ;  auditio).  Then  he  was  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  body  of  the  church,  and  to  pray 
prostrate,  while  the  bishop  and  the  faithful  inter- 
ceded for  him  (kypoptOsis ;  ffenufiexiOf  svbstratio). 
After  further  penitential  exercises,  he  was  allowed 
to  pray  standing,  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation, 
and  to  be  present  at  the  most  sacred  portion  of  the 
liturgy,  the  mtssa  fidelium,  from  which  the  cate- 
chumens were  excluded  {aystasis ;  consistentia). 
Only  after  the  completion  of  this  long  process  was 
he  restored  to  full  communion.  Originally  this 
discipline  was  appUed  also  to  sins  which  had  given 
no  public  scandal,  imtil  Pope  Leo  I.  forbade  them 
to  be  publicly  confessed  (450),  after  which  public 
penance  was  only  applied  to  open  sins — the  graver 
ones  in  the  manner  described,  the  lesser  ones  with- 
out exclusion  from  the  fellowship  of  the  faithful, 
but  still  so  as  to  atone  for  public  scandal,  and  cov- 
ering the  exclusion  from  the  misaa  fiddium.  Both 
of  these  methods  are  called  pcma  medicinalea  by 
Augustine;  their  application  belonged  to  the  bishop, 
whose  action  must  be  recognized  by  his  brother 
bishops,  and  could  be  reversed  only  by  himself. 

In  the  Frankish  kingdom,  after  the  institution  of 
the  Synodal  Courts   (q.v.),  penitential  discipline 


was  placed  in  their  charge,  when  once  the  ie8te$ 
aynodales  had  established  the  existence  of  an  open 
scandal.    By  degrees  the  old  distinct  stages  of 
penance,  which  had  at  first  been  accepted  also  in 
the  West,  fell  into  disuse  in  the  Frankish  kingdom. 
Finally  public  penance  practically  ceased,  and  the 
exclusion  from  the  sacraments  became  regularly 
(as    it   had   been   exceptionally)   an 
2,  The     independent    measure    of    discipline. 
Lesser  and  becoming  known  as  the  lesser  excom- 
(jreater     munication,  while  the  old  exclusion 
Excom-     from  all  blessings  and  graces  of  the 
munication.  Church   was  called   the  greater.    In 
the  view  of  the  canon  law  these  form 
the  general  means  used  by  the  ecclesiastical  body 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  discipline.    Both  pre- 
suppose a  cause  which  is  both  public  and  grave. 
None  can  be  excommunicated  but  living,  baptized 
persons  who  have  the  use  of  reason.    The  bishop 
has  the  right  of  excommunication  over  those  who 
belong  to  his  diocese,  though  his  sentence  is  valid 
also  outside  of  it;    a  prelate  with  quasiepiscopal 
jurisdiction,  such  as  a  papal  legate,  has  it  in  the 
territory  for  which  he  is  conmiissioned;    and  the 
pope  for  the  Church  at  large.    The  power  of  recon- 
ciliation is  vested  in  the  same  person,  and  it  requires 
as  a  condition  the  promise  of  obedience  for  the 
future.    Excommunication  is  either  juris  or  horn- 
iniSf  i.e.,  prescribed  by  law  or  pronounced  at  the 
decision  of  an  authorized  person  in  a  case  not 
explicitly  covered  by  the  law.    It  is  divided  again 
into  excomrnunicatio  lata  senJtentice,  where  it  takes 
effect  ipso  facto  upon  the  commission  of 

3.  Various  a  specified  offense,  or /erendo;  sentefi^tcp, 
Legal  Pro-  where  it  follows  an  express  judicial  de- 
visions,     cision.    The  latter  class  requires  two 

warnings  at  least.  Ignorance  of  the  law 
excuses  from  the  former,  and  to  be  effective  it  must 
be  definitely  proclaimed.  The  lesser  excommunica- 
tion deprives  a  person  of  the  sacraments;  the  greater 
cuts  him  off  from  all  rights — ^the  mass  may  not  be 
celebrated  in  his  presence,  he  can  not  hold  a  bene- 
fice, exercise  jurisdiction,  or  take  part  in  an  eccle- 
siastical election,  and  Christian  burial  is  denied  him; 
intercourse  with  the  faithful  is  prohibited  except 
in  certain  specified  cases.  Since  the  time  of  Gregory 
IX.  the  term  Anathema  (q.v.)  has  been  applied  to 
the  solemn  declaration  of  the  greater  excommuni- 
cation (cf.  the  form  in  the  Pontificate  Romanum), 
The  canon  law  expects  that  the  State  will  give 
effect  on  its  side  to  the  social  consequences  of 
exclusion  from  Christian  fellowship.  The  extent 
to  which  the  civil  governments  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  subservient  to  the  power  of  the  Church  over 
society  may  be  seen  in  the  way  they  responded  to 
such  appeals;  thus  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in 
1213  and  1219  and  Henry  VII.  in  1230  expressed 
their  willingness  to  inflict  the  ban  of  the  Empire 

upon   any  excommunicated   offender 

4.  Changes  who  was  still  recalcitrant  at  the  end 
Introduced  of  six  weeks  after  his  sentence.  These 
by  the  Ref-  conditions    prevailed    down    to    the 

ormatioiL  Reformation;     but   in   the   countries 

where  it  prevailed  a  great  change  took 

place.    The    greater   excommimication,    as  being 

a  secular  punishment,  was  not  recognized  by  the 
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Reformed  Church;  the  lesser  was  retained  as  a 
measure  of  instructive  discipline,  generally  in  the 
hands  of  the  pastor,  although  Luther  and  others 
held  that  Scripturally  it  ought  to  be  administered 
by  the  whole  Christian  community;  but  it  was  felt 
that  if  the  pastor  admitted  an  unworthy  person 
to  the  Ix)rd's  Supper,  he  became  partaker  of  the 
sin,  and  so  the  power  of  exclusion  was  left  in  his 
hands.  The  method  of  procedure  prescribed  by 
the  German  Reformers  was  public  only  for  public 
sins,  and  always  based  on  Matt,  xviii.  55  sqq. 
Since  the  abolition  of  private  confession  did  away 
with  the  warning  of  priest  to  penitent,  it  was  made 
before  church-members  summoned  for  the  purpose, 
preferably  the  elders,  and  followed  by  a  prohibition 
to  approach  the  communion-table  and  sometimes 
a  withdrawal  of  other  rites  as  well,  including 
betrothal;  but  this  was  not  necessarily  public, 
unless  the  offender  was  obstinate,  when  he  might 
be  cut  off  from  the  Church  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  congregation.  The  consistories  always  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  at  one  stage  or  another; 
and  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
they  had  inherited  many  of  the  other  episcopal 
powers,  came  to  monopolize  this,  leaving  the  pastor 


only  the  duty  of  publishing  the  sentence.  The 
greater  excommunication  practically  died  out  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  lesser  fell  very 
much  into  disuse  with  the  growth  of  rationalism. 
It  is,  however,  obvious  that  no  religious  community 
can  hope  to  enforce  its  regulations  which  does  not 
possess  and  if  necessary  use  the  power  of  excluding 
members  who  persistently  refuse  obedience  to 
them.  The  modem  Roman  Catholic  Church  main- 
tains the  position  taken  in  the  canon  law,  in  this  as 
in  other  regards,  though  considerable  modifications 
have  taken  place  in  practise,  especially  as  a  result  of 
the  constitution  ApostoliccB  sedis  of  Pius  IX. 
(1869),  which  removed  a  number  of  the  cases  of 
excommunication  lata  aententicBt  while  enforcing 
discipline  vigorously  in  some  other  respects.  See 
Church  Discipline.  (E.  Friedberq.) 
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EXEGESIS  OR  HERMENEUTICS. 


I.  The  Conception   and   Problem   of 
Biblical  Exegesis. 

Ex^cesis  a  Neoesqary  Scienoe  ( S 1  )• 

Relations   to    Criticism    and   Phi- 
lology (S  2). 

Exegesis  and  Dogmatics  (§3). 

Ex^esis  and  Theological  Science 
(§4). 
II.  The  Method. 

Three  Kinds  of  Exegesis  (§  1). 

Philological  Exegesis  ($2). 

Historical  Exegesis  (§3). 

Employment  of  Analogy  and  Hy- 
pothesis ($  4). 

Stylistic  Exegesis  ($  6). 


III.  Historical    Review   of    Exegetical 

Principles  and  Methods. 

Transition  from  DogmAtic  to  His- 
torical Principles  (i  1). 

Origen  CJ  2). 

The  Antiochian  School  (I  3). 

Later  Patristic  Methods  (I  4). 

The  Middle  Ages  (§  5). 

The  Reformation  (§  6). 

Post- Reformation  Theories  (§  7). 

Exegesis  as  Affected  by  History 
(5  8). 

IV.  The   Forms    of    Interpretation  of 

Scripture. 
Glosses  and  Scholia  (§1). 


Commentaries    and     Their    Tjrpe 

(*2). 
Translation  and  Paraphrase  (I  3). 
V.  History  of  Exegesis. 

Prepatristic  Exegesis  ($1). 
Patristic    and   Medieval    Exegesis 

(12). 
Exi^Eesis    Since   the    Reformation 

(§3). 
German  Exegesis  in  the  Nineteenth 

Ceutmy  (§  4). 
Modem  French  Exegesis  ($  5). 
Exegesis  in  Holland  (§  6). 
English  Exegesis  (§  7). 
Exegesis  in  the  United  States  (§  8). 


Biblical  exegesis  or  hermeneutics  is  the  first  of 
the  four  departments  of  theological  science  (in- 
terpretative, historical,  dogmatic,  practical);  its 
function  is  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

I.  The  Conception  and  Problem  of  Biblical  Exe- 
gesis: That  the  oral  and  written  tradition  coming 
from  the  past  may  continue  to  be  a  vital  and 
spiritual  possession  necessitates  both  understanding 
and  appropriation  of  the  sense.  Understanding 
is  achieved  either  directly  by  simple  apprehension, 
or  mediately  by  a  process.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
object  is  approached  methodically  that  it  may  be 
learned  in  its  limits,  essence,  and  causes.  To 
understand  whatever  heritage  the  past  produced 
under  conditions  which  no  longer  exist,  correct 
insight  is  needed  into  the  disparity  of  past  and 
present.  And  when  such  a  heritage 
I.  Exegesis  has  acquired  a  certain  authority 
a  Necessary  either  as  a  model  (classical  literature) 

Science,  or  as  a  norm  of  right  living  (the 
Corpus  juris)  or  as  the  source  of 
Christian  inspiration  (the  Bible),  the  necessity  for 
assurance  that  a  correct  understanding  is  reached 
is  the  motive  for  constructing  a  theory  of  expo- 
sition. Out  of  this  grew  the  technical  term  "  her- 
meneutics," first  used  by  Plato  as  expressing  the 


art  of  rightly  apprehending  and  setting  forth  the 
etymology  and  value  of  any  given  word.  The 
term  is  derived  from  hermSneueint  "  to  interpret," 
*'  to  make  intelligible  that  which  is  obscure," 
hence  often  simply  ''  to  translate  from  a  foreign 
tongue  "  (John  i.  38,  41-42),  and  then  it  passed 
to  the  meaning  "  to  explicate."  In  the  last  sersc 
it  was  used  by  the  Fathers,  and  their  commentaries 
were  named  Hermeneiai.  The  term  was  used 
when  a  man  explained  either  that  which  originated 
with  another  (as  a  deity)  or  the  cogitations  of  his 
own  spirit.  Similarly  "  exegesis "  is  from  exe- 
geisthai,  "  to  lead  forth,  interpret."  So  that  as  the 
theory  of  explanation  exegesis  or  hermeneutics 
has  to  make  intelligible  whatever  has  survived 
because  of  its  essential  value.  Its  concern  is  not 
merely  with  rhetoric,  as  Schleiermacher  would 
have  it,  making  of  it  merely  an  art.  It  is  both  a 
science  and  an  art;  a  science  in  that  it  formulates 
definite  rules  of  procedure,  an  art  in  that  it  in- 
fuses new  life  into  material  by  making  it  a  new  and 
present  possession. 

To  bring  a  thing  to  the  understanding  is  to  make 
it  serviceable  in  sense  and  significance.  Appre- 
ciation of  the  significance  leads  to  a  decision  as  to 
worth,  and  is  therefore  akin  to  criticism;  to  estab- 
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lish  the  sense  is  to  explicate  with  the  proper  means 
as  the  case  is  conceived  in  the  mind.  Exegesis  is 
to  be  differentiated  from  criticism,  nearly  related 
though  they  are.  The  former  is  inductive  and 
analytical;  the  latter  is  synthetic. 
2.  Relations  Exegesis  asks  what  a  thing  means; 

to  Criticism  criticism   asks  about   its   correctness 
and        and  truth.    Exegesis  seeks  to  know, 

Philology,  to  interpret,  to  explicate;  criticism 
to  value  and  correct.  But  the  con- 
ditions of  serviceable  and  artistic  comprehension 
lie  partly  in  the  general  laws  of  himian  thought 
and  expression,  partly  in  the  special  quaUty  of 
the  material  under  examination.  "  He  who  would 
the  poet  know,  must  to  the  poet's  country  go  " 
is  a  universal  maxim.  Sympathy  gives  the  closest 
insight.  So  that  for  appreciation  of  a  religious 
thought  more  than  esthetic  apprehension  is  re- 
quired. In  this  criticism  and  exegesis  are  hand- 
maidens, both  are  peerless  schoolmistresses  to 
lead  to  Christ,  but  only  under  the  condition 
stated.  Exegetical  art  is  called  out  by  material 
which,  originating  in  the  past,  has  by  its  inherent 
worth  come  down  to  the  present  instinct  with  vital 
force.  In  early  times,  it  dealt  with  Homer  and 
the  myths  because  they  had  meaning  for  religious 
and  spiritual  life.  The  type  was  philological,  and 
had  in  view  complete  explanation  from  the  stand- 
point of  history,  archeology,  philosophy,  and  es- 
thetics. Indeed,  exegesis  gains  its  individuality 
and  completeness  through  the  material  with  which 
it  deals  so  far  as  this  is  a  coherent  whole  and  has 
relationship  to  the  life  of  the  present.  Thus  mod- 
em exegesis  has  attained  definite  form  in  two 
branches,  jurisprudence  and  theology,  working 
upon  the  Corpus  juris  and  the  Bible.  In  these  two 
spheres  the  character  of  the  material  produces 
essentially  different  results.  Jurisprudential  exe- 
gesis  expounds  the  rules  and  methods  which  Roman 
law  embraced,  hence  the  interest  is  largely  his- 
torical. 

Biblical  exegesis  deals  with  a  work  which  was 

the  canon  of  the  Church,  the  understanding  and 

the  use  of  which  has  from  the  beginning  been 

vexed    by    religious    postulates     and     dogmatic 

claims.    When,    then,    historical    ex- 

3.  Exegesis  planation   of  its  facts  brought   ever 
and        more  clearly  into  view  departure  from 

Dogmatics,  dogmatic  conclusions  or  even  oppo- 
sition to  them,  questions  were  raised 
about  the  Bible,  its  character  and  its  authority, 
and  about  the  right  of  exegesis  and  its  methods, 
which  must  remain  for  each  generation  to  solve, 
since  the  Bible  is  ever  the  religious  source  for  the 
Christian  Church.  And  then  questions  arise  as  to 
the  functions  of  exegesis.  Is  it  purely  expUcative 
or  is  it  normative?  Exegetical  and  ecclesiastical 
interests  clash.  When  the  latter  prevail,  producing 
the  Roman  Catholic  type,  exegesis  is  bound  up 
with  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  almost  be- 
comes supererogatory  in  the  dogma  that  Scripture 
is  its  own  interpreter.  On  the  other  hand,  em- 
phasis upon  the  historical  element  alone  without 
reference  to  the  religious  character  of  the  material 
makes  of  exegesis  a  mere  discipline.  Choice  may 
be  made  between  a  purely  historical  and  granmiat- 


ical  type  and  one  which  is  to  have  somewhat  of  a 
dogmatic  character.  If  the  canon  is  a  historical 
development,  the  question  appears  to  be  decided. 
The  fimction  of  exegesis  is  to  know  and  discern  the 
character  of  Scripture  and  why  it  has  that  character. 
Their  own  limitations  require  that  exegesis  and 
dogmatics  work  independently.  Methodical  and 
reliable  exegesis  guarantees  that  dogmatics  is 
building  not  upon  mysteries  and  fraud;  while  the 
necessity  for  a  dogmatic  formulation  of  the  con- 
tents of  Scripture  produces  in  exegesis  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  seriousness  of  its  task.  Exegesis 
produces  from  the  sources  a  Biblical  history  and 
theology  which  have  no  immediate  relation  to 
the  task  of  dogmatics.  It  works  over  the  Scrip- 
tures independently  and  positively  not  merely  to 
satisfy  itself  with  certainty,  but  as  a  support  to 
churchly  theology  by  furnishing  it  its  certainty. 
On  this  account  there  is  required  complete  sever- 
ance from  all  dogmatic  postulates  as  furthering 
both  scientific  and  ecclesiastical  interests. 

But  if  the  purely  historical  character  of  exegesis 

is  maintained,  does  it  not  become  an  exclusive 

discipline?    The    Old    Testament    contains    the 

remains  of  a  national  religious  litera- 

4.  Exegesis  ture   which  presents  peculiarities   of 

and  Theo-  speech,    special    forms    of    religious 

logical      ideas,  and  having  a  purpose  which  is 

Science,  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  has  by  no 
means  the  character  of  a  national  literature  and 
bespeaks  a  movement  differing  in  type  from  that 
which  produced  the  Old  Testament  (see  Hebrew 
Language  and  LrrERATURE,  II).  These  two 
parts  of  the  Bible  offer  different  problems  to  exe- 
gesis, both  being  reUgious  sources,  and  through 
the  origin  of  Christianity  historically  bound  to- 
gether. Must  there  be  two  kinds  of  exegesis? 
Here  neither  the  postulates  of  a  method  alien  to 
the  essence  of  the  testimonies  to  faith  in  Scripture 
itself  nor  ecclesiastical  decisions  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  canon  determine  the  method,  which 
is  ruled  alone  by  the  contents  of  Scripture  in  its 
reciprocal  relations.  From  a  dogmatic  truth 
exegetical  verity  does  not  follow,  but  one  does 
proceed  from  exegetical  truth  to  dogmatic  verity. 
This  makes  clear  one  of  the  relations  of  exegesis 
to  theological  science.  It  has  grown  out  of  eccle- 
siastical needs  and  is  security  for  the  pure  Christian 
character  of  the  Christian  organization,  and  so  has 
vindicated  its  right  to  a  place  in  theological  science. 
It  has  in  view  not  simply  the  history  of  Israel  and 
the  origin  of  Christianity,  but  definite  testimony 
to  the  religious  spirit  which  has  bound  together 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  It  employs  the 
underlying  disciplines  of  Biblical  philology,  intro^ 
duction,  archeology,  history  of  the  times,  and 
criticism  of  the  text.  Trustworthy  results  are 
attained  only  when  questions  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  text  are  raised  and  settled,  and  so  with  other 
problems.  As  a  result,  the  exegete,  like  the  his- 
torian, has  in  his  hand  the  power  of  palingenesis 
by  educing  *md  strengthening  the  sense  of  the 
historically  and  psychologically  possible. 

n.  The  Method:  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
exegete  is  reached  when  on  the  one  side  he  under- 
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stands  the  object  of  the  exposition  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  original  writing,  and  on  the  other  side 
has  the  same  point  of  view  of  the  origin,  purpose, 
and  means  of  attaining  the  purpose  as  the  author 
had.     He  stands  for  his  hearers  as  did  the  author 

for  his.     This  is  the  ideal,  which  in  the 
I.  Three    nature  of  the  case  can  be  only  par- 
Kinds   of    tially  realized,  since  the  gulf  between 
Exegesis,    the   circumstances   under   which   the 

text  arose  and  those  in  which  it  exists 
for  the  exegete  can  not  be  entirely  closed.  Then 
too  the  matter  of  the  individuality  of  the  author 
complicates  the  problem,  since  psychological  anal- 
ogies are  not  sufficient  ground  for  certainty  in  recon- 
struction. The  realities  of  the  original  speech, 
the  historical  conditions,  and  the  inner  hfe  of  the 
text  have  to  be  brought  home  to  the  imderstanding. 
Of  these  the  first  two  help  to  realize  the  sense,  the 
third  helps  to  the  meaning;  the  first  two  tell  what 
was  actually  said  and  done,  the  third  gives  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  or  doing.  Exegesis  falls  then  into 
three  parts:  philological,  revealing  the  structure 
and  vocabulary  of  the  language;  historical,  setting 
forth  the  text  as  the  result  of  certain  actual  con- 
ditions of  origin,  contents,  and  purpose;  and  stylis- 
tic, building  on  the  other  two  and  leading  to  the 
valuation  of  the  text.  Other  names  employed  to 
designate  these  stages  or  varieties  are  granunatical, 
psychological,  and  rhetorical  exegesis. 

Philological  exegesis  has  a  double  problem, 
lexical  and  grammatical.  It  takes  into  account 
not  only  grammatical  structure  and  etymology, 
but  also  transformations  wrought  in  forms  and 
meanings  of  words  by  the  ordinary  historical 
development  of  language  and  by  new  needs  and 
relations.  This  involves  the  mastery  of  the  He- 
brew, Aramaic,  and  Greek  as  the  original  tongues, 
and  may  require  also  that  of  the  languages  of  the 
versions.    The  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  comes  into 

consideration   as  a  lingita  franca  of 

2.  Philo-    old  times  and  as  the  language  of  the 

logical      Bible  of  early  Christianity.    So  the 

Exegesis,    varieties     of     Greek     in     the     New 

Testament,  from  the  almost  classic 
forms  of  the  Lucan  literature  to  the  Hebrais- 
tic character  of  the  Johannean  writings  demand 
notice  (see  Hellenistic  Greek).  The  definition 
of  the  character  of  Biblical  language  in  general 
and  of  New  Testament  Greek  in  particular  imder 
the  influence  of  the  dogmatic  view-point  has 
become  the  object  of  dissidence  since  the  rear- 
ing of  an  independent  philological  science  which 
reproduces  rather  the  views  of  the  early  Fathers 
than  the  dogmatic  learning  of  post-Reformation 
times.  Origen  notes  the  providential  readiness 
of  the  Greek  to  receive  the  content  of  revelation 
in  New  Testament  times,  while  Augustine  speaks 
of  the  spiritual  impress  the  language  received, 
particularly  under  Paul.  In  general,  a  new  elo- 
quence was  discerned  in  this  tongue  fitting  it  to 
act  as  the  mediator  of  a  new  divine  wisdom.  This 
was  a  point  which  humanism  missed,  and  strife 
was  waged  between  the  Hebraists  and  the  purists 
until  Winer  protested  against  the  boundless  arbi- 
trariness with  which  the  New  Testament  Greek 
was  handled.    One  of  the  questions  remaining  open 


is  how  far  insight  into  the  words  of  Jesus  can  be 
promoted  by  translation  into  the  S3rro-Chaldaic 
spoken  dialect  of  his  times.  There  is  needed  in 
this  department  of  study  not  only  knowledge  of 
language  but  the  linguistic  sense,  something  diffi- 
cult to  attain  in  the  case  of  a  dead  tongue.  To 
attain  it  necessitates  not  only  knowledge  of  word 
meanings  and  of  homonyms  and  synonyms  and 
etymology,  but  insight  into  the  national  life.  With 
this,  extraordinary  forms  and  hapax  legomena  and 
new  forms  give  insight  into  historical  conditions. 
And  as  a  last  aid  in  this  matter  comes  philological 
conjecture  on  the  basis  of  parallels  and  analogies. 
Historical  exegesis  arises  from  the  fact  that 
complete  understanding  of  a  docimient  necessi- 
tates knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  written,  taking  into  account  the  circumstances 
of  both  author  and  reader.  The  document  must 
be  put  into  its  historical  environment.  But  this 
involves  not  merely  the  problem  of  history  but  that 
of  the  psychology  of  the  writer,  as  furnishing  the 

index   of   his   purpose   and   method. 

3.  Historical  Fundamental  in  Biblical  exegesis  is 

Exegesis,    the  consideration  of  the  epoch-making 

character  of  the  writings.  The  more 
necessary  then  becomes  knowledge  of  their  origin, 
content,  pyrpose,  and  influence  in  their  total  rela- 
tions with  the  whole  life  of  the  age  when  they  arose. 
All-important  here  is  the  view  of  the  world  and  of 
all  its  relationships  set  forth  in  the  documents. 
And  necessary  too  are  estimates  of  the  originality 
of  the  conceptions  contained  and  their  relationship 
to  or  departure  from  those  current  at  the  time. 
For  the  Old  Testament  the  current  conditions  of 
the  Semitic  world  were  important;  for  the  New, 
the  Old  Testament  religion,  Judaism  and  Hellenism. 
Historical  exegesis  takes  all  such  considerations 
into  account,  and  attempts  to  understand  the 
author  through  his  work  and  his  work  through  the 
author. 

An  important  means  to  a  historical  imderstand- 
ing  is  the  correct  employment  of  analogy.  The 
relation  of  representations  in  the  Bible  to  extra- 
Biblical  representations,  their  independent  or 
derivative  character,  are  matters  of  importance. 
Two  coats  of  like  cut  may  bespeak  the  same  tailor, 
but  do  not  imply  similar  disposition  or  accom- 
plishments in  the  wearers.  Paul's  characterization 
of  ethnic  cults  as  demon-worship  does  not  imply 

that  he  shared  all  the  Jewish  hatred 
4.  Employ-  and  misconception  which  this  judg- 
ment of    ment  carried  with  it  in  the  Jewish 
Analogy     mind.    So   analogy   does   not   imply 
and         wholesale    transference    of    identity. 
Hypothesis.  An    assistant  in  this  same  direction 

is  the  use  of  hypothesis,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  broken  connection.  It  assumes 
a  connection  in  the  circimistances  or  in  the  train 
of  thought  which  does  not  appear  on  the  surface. 
A  broken  torso  guides  to  a  reconstruction  only 
when  there  are  certain  traces  of  the  original  form. 
But  in  history  the  help  of  psychology  is  often 
available  to  fill  in  outlines  only  partly  discernible. 
The  "  historical  "  explanation  of  the  inner  develop- 
ment of  Jesus  and  the  psychological  deductions 
concerning  the  conversion  of  Paul  are  cases  in 
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point.  But  conceptions  that  are  foreign  or  dog- 
matic merely  are  misleading  in  the  use  of  hypoth- 
esis. The  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  confusing 
historical  learning  with  historical  insight  or  the 
historic  sense.  A  century  ago  all  religion  was  re- 
garded as  the  production  of  priestcraft,  and  Jesus 
was  regarded  simply  as  a  wise  teacher.  In  the 
present,  imder  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  religion  is  regarded  as  the  product  of  a 
process  of  unfolding,  and  the  ethical  and  intellec- 
tual elements  of  the  religious  life  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. The  antidotes  for  the  eisegesis  and 
dislocations  which  in  the  interest  of  dogmatics 
have  invaded  this  province  are  reality  and  piety, 
especially  piety.  The  interpreter  of  Scripture 
handles  books  which  are  religious  sources  for  the 
communities  of  believers.  It  is  not  his  task  to 
infer  hypotheticaUy  the  religion  of  Israel  and  the 
Gospel  and  to  discover  the  real  behind  that  which 
is  alleged,  but  to  bring  to  the  understanding  the 
actual  fact  as  it  exists.  Like  the  historian,  he 
seeks  the  objective  sense,  not  the  subjective. 

Stylistic  or  rhetorical  exegesis,  according  to 
Luther  (Preface  to  Ecclesiastes),  seeks  to  know  the 
scope  of  a  book,  its  object  and  aim.  This  comple- 
ments the  work  of  philological  and  historical 
exegesis,  and  places  the  document  in  its  literary 
category.  When  historical  exegesis  has  shown  the 
purpose,  rhetorical  exegesis  reveals  the  connection 
of  the  means  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
5.  Stylistic  This  operation  arranges  its  work  in 

Exegesis,  rhetorical  and  in  logical  departments. 
The  former  concerns  the  quality  and 
propriety  of  the  expression,  the  turns  and  variety 
of  usage,  the  art  or  naivete  of  the  narration,  the 
art-forms  of  literary  expression,  and  the  like.  The 
latter  looks  at  the  thought  construction,  estimates 
it  as  closely  woven  or  flowing  or  disconnected,  as 
orderly  or  of  mere  aggregated  parts.  It  sets  forth 
the  inner  life  and  the  totality  of  character  of  the 
whole  document.  It  serves  to  give  the  psycho- 
logical side  of  historical  exposition,  reveals  the 
relation  of  the  author  to  the  writing,  and  in  this 
way  discovers  the  individuality  of  the  author. 

The  writings  unified  in  the  Bible  have  either 
little  or  no  connection  with  the  Greek  productions 
with  which  they  are  often  compared.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  almost 
equally  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles.  These  sprang  out  of  the  new 
needs  of  missionary  enterprise  and  the  founding  of 
Christian  communities.  Consequently  they  have 
their  own  modes  of  expression  and  means  of  ex- 
planation, to  interpret  which  requires  entry  into 
their  world  of  thought.  Religious  pragmatism, 
prophetic  oracle,  the  disclosure  of  apocalyptic,  the 
liturgical  lyric  and  gnomic  wisdom  continue  to 
exist  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  center  in  this 
case  is  the  work  of  Jesus.  The  difference  between 
the  sayings  and  parables  of  Jesus  and  the  dialectic 
of  Plato  is  very  great.  It  is  therefore  of  importance 
exactly  to  catch  the  imagery  and  the  peculiar  usage 
of  these  writings.  Whoever  sees  merely  picture 
and  metaphor  where  the  picture  is  the  very  impress, 
the  integrating  essence,  of  truth  makes  a  beast  of 
burden  of  a  Pegasus.    If  one  takes  the  symbolism 


of  a  religious  outlook  (like  Luke  xvi.  19-20)  or  a 
promise  (like  Mark  xiv.  25)  as  literal,  he  falsifies 
the  idea  by  a  process  of  mythologizing.  To  treat 
the  paradoxes  of  Jesus  Uterally  as  statement  of  a 
law,  as  one  might  the  command  about  baptizing, 
leads  into  absurdity.  Emphasis  upon  the  word 
"  is  "  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  makes 
one  a  captive  to  dogmatic  authority.  "  One  may 
translate  literally,  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  expo- 
sition or  imderstanding."  Stylistic  exegesis  leads 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  and  so  brings  the  exe- 
gpetical  process  to  its  fit  conclusion. 

in.  Historical  Review  of  Exegetical  Principles  and 
Methods:  The  development  of  exegetical  theory 
was  parallel  with  the  history  of  doctrine,  or,  rather, 
there  was  a  reciprocity  of  interaction,  since  exegesis 
apprehends  the  sources  in  sense  and  meaning  as  a 
help  to  the  building  of  dogma.  So  the  history  of 
the  science  of  exegesis  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
history  of  exegesis,  the  one  having  to  do  with 
the  theory,  the  other  with  the  practise.  The  early 
Church   assumed   the   inspiration    of 

1.  Transi-  Scripture  and  sought  a  serviceable 
tion  from  theological  and  ecclesiastical  expo- 
Dogmatic    sition.    The  growth  of  the  historical 

to  Historical  sense  and  the  rise  of  an  independent 
Principles,  philosophy  raised  the  question  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  the  dogma 
of  inspiration  and  of  infallibility  could  not  halt 
the  movement  thus  begun.  In  this  respect  the 
Traetatus  theologico-polUicus  of  Spinoza  (1670  in 
Eng.  transl.,  new  ed.,  London,  1877)  was  epoch- 
making.  The  seventeenth  century  saw  the  gradual 
rise  of  a  science  of  antiquities,  which  brought  new 
material  and  new  points  of  view.  Then  came  the 
consideration  that  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  were  to  be  regarded  as  human  authors. 
Next  questions  of  method  arose,  and  the  schools 
of  classical  philology,  Pietism,  and  rationalism 
expressed  their  aims.  Men  debated  how  far  pro- 
fane writers  could  be  used  in  the  process  of  eluci- 
dation, and  unsifted  material  was  collected  by 
Grotius,  Wetstein,  and  many  others.  The  result 
of  all  this  work  was  summed  up  in  Wolle's  Regula 
trigirUa  hermeneuticaB  ad  circumspectam  scriptura 
illustratumem  ex  atitoribtts  profania  utilea  (Leipsic, 
1722).  The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
which  time  greater  independence  had  been  gained, 
brought  a  deepening  of  the  work,  which  was  largely 
accomplished  through  the  effort  after  a  historical 
theology. 

Origen  was  the  first  to  construct  a  theory  of 
explanation  of  Scripture.  With  all  patristic  exe- 
getes  he  assumed  that  Scripture  contained  divine 
wisdom  and  the  teachings  of  salvation,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  God  was  the  author.  The  sense  is 
therefore  in  all  circumstances  deep,  clear,  true,  and 
productive  of  salvation.  But  it  is  evident  that 
many  passages  are  obscure  if  the  sense  of  the  words 
is  taken  in  such  passages  as  those  which  refer  to  the 
da3n3  of  creation,  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  anthro- 
pomorphisms, and  the  "high  mountain" 

2.  Origen.  in  the  story  of  the  temptation.    In 

case  the  obvious  sense  given  is  not 
worthy,  there  must  be  an  undersense  which  is 
concealed    and   must    be   brought    out.    Indeed, 
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corresponding  to  the  trichotomy  of  man,  the  sense 
is  threefold.  The  sense  of  the  words  is  the  flesh 
of  Scripture  (for  simple  men),  the  soul  is  the  moral 
sense  (I  Cor.  ix.  9),  while  still  beyond  is  a  pneumatic 
sense  (I  Cor.  ii.  6-7).  This  is  what  became  known 
as  the  "  theory  "  in  exegesis  or  the  "  allegorical 
method."  In  this  method  Origen  was  the  follower 
of  Philo  (whom  he  would  enroll  among  the  Church 
Fathers).  Philo's  starting-point  was  the  same  and 
his  idea  of  a  hidden  sense  the  same.  But  his  idea 
was  in  turn  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  since  Plato 
had  already  conceived  the  same  method  in  treating 
Homer,  and  the  Stoics  had  developed  the  system. 
Whether  Philo  was  influenced  by  the  rules  of  exe- 
gesis of  the  Palestinian  schools  is  an  open  question; 
Origen  could  hardly  have  been  decided  by  this 
influence.  Two  principles  rule  the  exegesis  of 
Origen.  His  view  of  Scripture  is  correct;  and  where 
he  follows  this  alone,  his  exegesis  is  keen  yet  delicate. 
But  he  further  insists  that  Scripture  must  say  what 
the  exegete  decides  is  worthy  of  deity.  When  the 
Hteral  sense  seems  unworthy,  he  seeks  a  '*  mystic, 
tropical,  analogical,  or  concealed  "  sense  by  means 
of  "  theory." 

In  opposition  to  Origen  the  Antiochian  school  of 
exegesis  sought  to  be  fair  to  historical  results  both 
through  "  theory  "  and  explanation.    Eustathius 
of  Antioch  (c.  325,  De  EngastrimythOf 
3.  The  Anti-  ed.  T.   Zahn,  TU,  1886)  opposed  Ori- 
ochian      gen.   Diodorus  of  Tarsus  made  theory 
School,      and  allegory  synonymous.     Isidore  of 
Pelusium   and   Photius   distinguished 
between   theoretical   and   historical   exegesis,   the 
former  leading  to  the  moral  or  mystical  sense,  the 
latter  to  the  precise  sense.    Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(d.  about  428)   regarded  theoretical  exegesis  as 
accurate  investigation  and  knowledge  over  against 
arbitrary  discovery  of  a  secret  sense,  in  which  he 
followed    Diodorus,    and    in    numerous    commen- 
taries and  in  polemical  writings  assailed  the  con- 
clusions of  the  allegorists  as  those  of  mythologists. 
Job  was  to  him  a  dramatic  poem,  the  Song  an  erotic 
celebrating  Solomon's  marriage,  while  he  explained 
prophecies  by  contemporary  actions  and  persons. 
Its  dogmatic  and  practical  usefulness  secured  to 
the  "  theory  "  of  Origen  its  influence,  and  its  sub- 
jective character  favored  correction  in  the  interest 
of  ecclesiasticism.   This  last  was  continually  advan- 
cing both  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church. 
The  tendency  induced  eisegesis,  but  was  now  in  the 
direction  of  illustrations  and  proofs  of 
4.  Later    dogma.    So  Augustine  declares  that 
Patristic    whatever  in  the  divine  word  can  not 
Methods,    be  referred  to  a  noble  end  or  to  the 
truth  of  faith  is  to  be  taken  as  figura- 
tive, and -the  norm  for  this  is  the  rule  of  faith  (De 
doctrina  ChrUtianaf  II.,  xx.  10).    Against  Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, Gregory  of    Ny^sa   (in    his    Hexaemeron) 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  allegory,  but  ex- 
plained the  text  in  accordance  with  its  evident 
meaning.    And  yet  he  at  times  rejoiced  in  alle- 
gorical exposition,  especially  in  the  Song.    Jerome 
in  his  many  works  binds  together  literal  expo- 
sition with  a  "  spiritual  knowledge,"  and  speaks 
of  the  progress  from  the  littleness  of  the  letter  to 
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the  grace  of  the  spiritual  intelligence.  Far  su- 
perior to  him  in  deep  insight  and  clearness  is 
Augustine,  who  works  out  his  ideal  of  an  exegete 
(in  De  doctrina  Christiana)  and  shows  that  he  in- 
forms the  results  of  scientific  exegesis  with  a  fine 
rhetorical  sense  (on  Augustine  cf.  R.  Simon,  Hist, 
critique  des  .  .  .  cammentateurs  du  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment, p.  250,  Paris,  1693).  The  writers  on  exegesis 
continued  to  formulate  rules  by  which  to  derive 
a  multiple  sense  from  Scripture.  Such  a  one  was 
Eucherius  of  Lyons  (d.  about  452),  whose  Formu- 
IcB  spiritualis  intelligentiw  divides  "  contemplative 
theology  "  into  historical  discussion  and  the  **  in- 
terpretation of  spiritual  knowledge,"  which  last 
is  arbitrary  allegorizing,  turning  all  figurative 
language  to  dogmatic,  religious,  or  ethical  pur- 
poses. Yet  in  the  "  historical  discussion "  he, 
produces  valuable  comments  upon  Scripture  pas- 
sages. Thus  there  is  produced  a  compromise 
between  the  school  of  Antioch  and  Origen.  Junil- 
ius  (d.  about  552)  speaks  for  the  exegetical  tra- 
dition of  the  school  of  Nisibis  (in  his  InstUtUa  regula- 
ria  divina  legis,  ed.  H.  Kihn,  Freiburg,  1880).  He 
would  have  Scripture  so  explained  that  the  ex- 
planation shall  accord  with  the  writer's  individ- 
uality and  with  the  environment  of  time,  place, 
order,  and  intention.  Thus  patristic  exegesis 
involved  on  one  side  historical  explanation,  on  the 
other  dogmatic,  allegorizing  attempts  to  determine 
an  inner  sense. 

The  exegesis  of  the  Middle  Ages  rested  upon  the 
principles  already  in  existence,  except  that  the 
tendency  was  toward  an  increase  of  eisegesis  in  the 
interest  of  building  up  an  ecclesiastical  tradition 
of  interpretation.     Its  cause  is  well 
5.  The      stated  by  Vincent  of  Lerins  (d.  about 
Middle      450),  when  he  says:    "  Every  one  in- 
Ages.       terprets  Scripture  differently;    Nova- 
tian  has  one  interpretation,  Sabellius 
another,  Donatus  another,  still  others  are  by  Arius, 
Eunomius,  Macedonius,  etc."    Faith  founded  itself 
upon  the  authority  of  the  divine  law  and  upon  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  catholic.    Thomas  Aquinas 
speaks  not  only  for  the  exegesis  of  the  Middle  Ages 
but  for  Catholicism  when  he  says:  "  The  author  of 
Sacred  Scripture  is  God,  in  whose  power  it  is  to  fit 
not  only  words  to  meanings  (which  man  can  do), 
but  even  things  themselves."    And  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  develop  a  fourfold  exegesis,  literal,  figura- 
tive, moral,  and  anagogical,  in  which  the  figurative 
and  anagogical  are  arbitrarily  distinguished.    Thus 
Jerusalem  signifies  the  city,  the  Church,  a  settled 
and  moral  order,  and  the  everlasting  life. 

The  Reformation  drew  a  stroke  through  all 
these  refinements  and  returned  to  the  sources, 
discovering  anew  the  word  of  God  beneath  the 
mounds  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  It  pronounced 
the  dictum:  The  Chiutsh  is  not  to  determine  what 
Scripture  teaches,  but  Scripture  de- 
6.  The  Ref-  termines  what  ought  to  be  taught  in 

ormation.  the  Church.  Humanism  led  the  way 
with  Erasmus  as  its  spokesman. 
Luther  declared  it  his  task  to  translate  the  Scrip- 
ture in  its  simple  sense.  But  the  orientation  of 
exegesis  was  still  religio\is,  Scripture  proving  itself 
to  be  a  book  of  testimonies  for  the  reality  of  the 
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revelation  of  God.  Melanchthon  drew  the  portrait 
of  an  Evangelical  theologian:  ''A  good  theologian 
and  faithful  interpreter  of  the  heavenly  teaching 
should  be  expert  first  in  language,  next  in  logic, 
and  then  a  witness."  Criticism  was  free  and  Luther 
spoke  without  reserve  regarding  the  value  of  the 
canonical  books.  Reliable  interpretation  was  de- 
manded, which  contributed  clearness  and  certainty 
to  faith.  In  the  stress  of  the  first  need  the  inter- 
preters dealt  little  with  theory  and  contented  them- 
selves with  propounding  fundamentals.  Scrip- 
ture was  defined  as  the  collection  of  standard 
sources  of  the  Christian  religion.  Alongside  the 
formula:  "  Scripture  is  the  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture "  was  another:  "  Let  all  knowledge  and  expo- 
sition be  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith." 

For  the  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Scripture  is  the  document  containing  the  teaching 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Bible  could  there- 
fore not  be  self-inconsistent,  and  exegesis  was  pre- 
vailingly apologetic.  The  textu8  receptua  was  can- 
onized, and  in  the  Old  Testament  the  inspiration  of 
the  pointing  was  maintained.  Rules 
7.  Post-     for    interpretation    were    formulated 

Reforma-  anew,  and  the  Philoloffia  sacra  of 
tion        S.   Glass   (ed.   1.   A.   Dathe,   Leipsic, 

Theories.  1776)  was  the  exegetical  text-book  of 
the  Lutheran  confession.  From  this 
point  of  view  an  important  book  is  that  of  A.  Rivet, 
hagoge  ad  acripturam  sacri  Veteris  et  Novi  Testa- 
menti  (Leyden,  1627).  For  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  norm  continued  to  be  expressed  by  the 
maxim:  "  Tradition  (or  the  Church)  is  the  inter- 
preter of  sacred  Scripture,"  and  more  attention 
was  paid  to  patristic  work  upon  Scripture  than  to 
philological  investigation.  Richard  Simon  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  historical-critical  science  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  not  without  a  polemical  purpose  against 
the  Protestant  principles  regarding  the  Bible. 
Simon's  work  was  put  on  the  Index  because  of  its 
critical  openness;  its  meaning  was  first  grasped  by 
Protestants  when  historical  criticism  came  to  its 
rights.  The  next  step  in  the  way  was  taken 
by  the  opponents  of  Protestant  confessionalism. 
Socinian  exegesis  remained  without  influence  be- 
cause of  its  subjective  dogmatism.  But  such 
work  as  that  done  by  Grotius  was  important,  and 
the  danger  to  confessionalism  was  discerned  by 
A.  Calovius  and  attacked  in  his  Biblia  Veteris 
Testamenti  iUustrata  (4  vols.,  Frankfort,  1672-76). 
Meyer  advanced  the  cause  of  unprejudiced  reason 
in  a  remarkable  critique  upon  the  fundamental 
dogma  "  Scripture  its  own  interpreter,"  reason 
being,  according  to  him,  a  gift  of  God  displayed 
both  in  Scripture  and  in  the  formulation  of  dogma. 
A.  H.  Francke  bewailed  the  fact  that  men  con- 
cerned themselves  with  criticism,  which  affected 
only  the  outer  shell  of  Scripture,  and  left  untouched 
the  elucidation  of  the  deeper  sense  of  Scripture. 
He  therefore  turned  aside  from  the  dogmatic  valua- 
tion of  the  Bible  and  applied  himself  to  a  devo- 
tional exposition  founded  on  scientific  principles 
and  applying  the  psychological  principle  of  the 
individuality  of  the  author.  Against  the  Pietistic 
school  of  exegesis  the  Reformed  theologian  J.  A. 
Turretin  busied  himself  in  the  interest  of  a  gram- 


matical-historical exegesis  (Tractatus  bipartitus, 
Geneva,  1728,  ed.  Teller,  1776).  His  principle  is 
that  theology  is  the  teaching  transmitted  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  the  study  of  Scripture  the  mind  should 
come  as  a  tabtUa  rasOf  ready  to  receive  the  true 
sense.  Here  also  first  appeared  the  postulate  of 
a  presumptionless  exegesis  as  opposed  to  a  dog- 
matic. The  eighteenth  century  saw  the  first  sci- 
entific work  written  in  German  on  exegesis,  that 
by  S.  J.  Baumgarten,  Ausjuhrlicher  Vortrag  der 
biblischen  Hermeneutik  (ed.  Bertram,  Halle,  1767). 
The  theology  of  this  writer  is  Pietistic,  founded 
upon  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff.  He 
was  preceded  by  J.  A.  Bengel  (also  of  the  Pietistic 
school),  whose  principal  labors  were  upon  text 
criticism.  In  the  Dutch  school  J.  Cocceius  was  the 
antipodes  of  Grotius,  so  that  the  saying  took  form: 
**  Grotius  could  find  Christ  nowhere  in  sacred 
literature,  Cocceius  found  him  everywhere." 

With  Herder,  Kant,  and  the  founders  of  the  new 
school  of  history  (Niebuhr)  and  of  research  into 
the  sources  of  classical  philology  (F.  A.  Wolf) 
began  new  times  with  new  results,  based  upon 
historical  investigation  into  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  examination  of  the  sources  of  early 
Christianity.  The  Protestant  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion became  untenable  imder  the  leadership  of  J.  S. 
Semler,  J.  J.  Wetstein,  and  J.  A. 
8.  Exegesis  Emesti,  all  under  the  sway  of  the 
as  Affected  historical  spirit  but  still  not  entirely 
by  History,  freed  from  dogmatic  influence.  Thus 
Semler  held  Scripture  to  contain  the 
word  of  God  and  therefore  not  to  contain  incon- 
sistencies. Difliculties  were  dismissed  on  the  theory 
of  Acconmiodation  (q.v.).  L.  J.  Riickert  (Commen- 
tar  Hber  den  Brief  ,  .  .  andie  Rdmer,  Leipsic,  1831) 
remarked  that  "  the  exegete,  as  an  exegete,  is 
neither  orthodox  nor  heterodox,  neither  a  super- 
naturalist  nor  a  rationalist  nor  a  pantheist,  neither 
pious  nor  godless,  neither  emotional  nor  without 
feeling."  D.  F.  Strauss  could  not  deride  sufficiently 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  held  by  the  early  Protes- 
tants. Exegetical  theory  was  therefore  influenced 
greatly  by  the  effort  to  solve  the  historical-critical 
problems  while  allowing  the  revelational  character 
of  Scripture.  The  effort  was  making  to  recognize 
the  human  and  the  divine  side  of  the  Bible.  To 
this  problem  philosophy  made  no  contributions  of 
importance.  Kant's  contribution  was  not  philo- 
sophical but  practical.  H.  Olshausen's  attempt 
to  reinstate  the  allegorical  method  met  no  success, 
while  the  work  of  his  predecessors  was  summed  up 
in  Immer's  Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1873;  Eng.  trsmsLjHermeneutics  of  the  New 
Testament,  Andover,  1877).  F.  Ltlcke  attempted  to 
give  to  exegesis  a  stronger  theological  tendency,  and 
F.  H.  Germar  sought  a  religious  guaranty  for  the 
results  of  the  hermeneutical  processes  under  a 
method  which  should  include  the  historical-philo- 
logical method  and  should  take  account  of  the 
harmony  of  Scripture.  J.  T.  Beck  endeavored  to 
advance  the  cause  by  a  "  pneumatic  interpreta- 
tion "  on  the  basis  that  the  Bible  is  an  organism, 
the  spirit  of  each  part  of  which  is  the  author, 
which  spirit  the  interpreter  must  incarnate  in  his 
own  holy  life  before  he  can  explain  Scripture. 
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J.  L.  S.  Lutz  would  have  the  philological-historical 
interpretation  united  with  the  religious,  ecclesiastical 
and  dogmatic,  in  which  he  was  not  far  removed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Reformation.  Hofmann 
came  to  nearly  the  same  conclusion  by  another  road. 
He  took  the  Bible  to  be  the  history  of  salvation, 
a  history  independent  of  ordinary  development 
and  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  the  result  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
The  theologian,  in  order  to  interpret  Scripture  in 
truth,  must  come  as  a  member  of  the  Church  and  as 
a  witness  of  the  salvation  of  which  he  is  possessed. 
Hofmann's  service  was  then  contributed  in  favor  of 
ecclesiastical  exegesis,  recognizing,  however,  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  Bible.  The  general  result  of 
work  upon  the  theory  of  interpretation  is  that  for 
a  positive  exegesis,  free  from  both  positive  and 
negative  dogmatic  interpolations,  the  guaranty 
is  in  a  conjoint  operation  of  all  varieties,  which  gives 
and  receives,  controls  and  criticizes,  all  in  order 
to  grasp  and  to  expound  the  life  which  is  incul- 
cated in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

IV.  The  Forms  of  Interpretation  of  Scripture: 
The  results  of  the  exegetical  process  may  be  made 
available  in  many  different  forms;  the  exegete  may 
indicate  how  the  text  is  to  be  understood,  in  which 
case  he  becomes  a  glossator,  scholiast,  or  commen- 
tator; or  he  may  identify  himself,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  text,  may  take  the  place  of  the  author  and 
produce  a  translation  or  a  paraphrase.  All  these 
forms  have  been  highly  developed  in  the  centuries 
during  which  exegesis  has  been  at  work. 

The  simplest  form  of  elucidation  is  the  gloss, 
which  explains  an  obscure  or  imcommon  expression 
by  a  clear  or  usual  one  or  substitutes 
I.  Glosses  for  a  foreign  term  the  corresponding 
and  Scholia,  translation.  This  method  has  been 
applied  to  Homer,  Plato,  the  Corpus 
juris,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  the  Bible,  and  the  viilue 
of  its  results  is  varied.  The  ^ossator  is  first  of  all 
an  interpreter,  not  an  expounder,  hence  the  col- 
lections of  glosses  among  the  Byzantines  were  the 
basis  of  the  lexicons,  of  which  those  of  Hesychius, 
Suidas,  and  Phavorinus  contain  many  Biblical 
glosses.  In  the  Western  Church  gloss  came  to 
have  a  special  meaning,  and  the  excerpts  from 
the  collections  became  the  brief  but  authoritative 
conmientaries  of  scholasticism,  written  either  after 
the  text,  beside  it,  or  in  interlinear  fashion.  Two 
of  the  most  noted  are  that  of  Walafrid  Strabo  and 
that  of  Ansehn  of  Laon  (see  Glosses,  Biblical 
AND  Ecclesiastical).  The  gloss  extended  itself 
beyond  the  explanation  of  a  word  and  became  a 
scholium.  This  was  originally  a  marginal  note,  and 
scholia  often  were  for  use  in  the  schools.  No  meth- 
odical investigation  of  Biblical  scholia  has  yet  been 
made. 

Commentaries  differ  from  glosses  and  scholia  in 

that  they  attempt  to  explain  the  whole  of  a  writing 

and  not  isolated  expressions,  and  they 

2.  Commen-  have    literary    unity.      The  purpose 

taries  and  is  to  give  a  full  and  pure  impression 

Their  Type,  of  the  writing  so  that  the  reader  of 

the  commentary  may  be  in  as  good  a 

position  to  receive  the  sense  as  was  the  original 

reader.     Its  relation  to  the  original  is  that  of  a 


bust  of  Socrates  or  Augustus  to  their  subjects, 
though  for  Biblical  writings  that  ideal  is  unattain- 
able. A  commentary  of  the  Bible  must  keep  in 
view  not  merely  the  Bible,  but  also  the  history 
of  its  interpretation  if  it  is  to  present  adequately 
the  present  status.  It  can  accomplish  its  end  only 
by  division  of  labor,  parting  the  work  into  the  lin- 
guistic, historical,  and  rhetorical  or  stylistic.  The 
danger  throughout  is  that  attention  to  minute 
points  will  obscure  a  comprehensive  view,  while 
regard  for  the  total  impression  may  cause  oversight 
and  error  in  minutise.  The  double  piupose,  to 
make  clear  the  document  as  a  whole  and  to  clear  up 
individual  difficulties,  has  produced  two  types  of 
results,  the  glossatorial  and  the  reproductive,  of 
which  Bengel's  Gnomon  and  Ewald's  or  Hofmann's 
commentaries  are  respectively  examples.  For  a 
rounded  understanding  of  Scripture  both  methods 
are  necessary.  It  would  be  desirable  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  commentaries,  since  the  one-sidedness  of 
certain  periods  tends  to  be  reproduced  in  other 
periods,  but  space  forbids  anything  but  the  most 
brief  attempt.  For  the  patristic  type  Origen's 
commentaries  gave  the  pattern,  concerned  as  they 
were  with  particulars,  and  turning  aside  for  alle- 
gorical meanings  and  applications.  The  Anti- 
ochian  school  was  concise  and  scholiastic  (see 
Antioch,  School  op).  During  the  period  of  for- 
mulation of  dogma,  exegesis  tended  toward  catense, 
excerpts  of  scholia  and  glosses  (see  Catena),  and 
to  schematization  of  traditional  renderings.  Hu- 
manism awakened  the  grammatical  sense,  but 
produced  few  commentaries.  The  Reformation  em- 
phasized the  religious  content.  The  age  of  the  con- 
fessions tended  again  to  heap  matter  together,  and 
philological  comment  reproduced  scholiastic  form. 
Pietism  roamed  freely  in  ascetic  edification.  The 
nineteenth  century  endeavored  to  employ  the 
linguistic-historical  method  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  the  religious  interests,  to  bind  together 
analysis,  reproduction,  and  glossematic  clearing  up 
of  minutisB,  all  this  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  science. 

Translation  of  a  document  is  the  fruit  and  test 

of  complete  tmderstanding,  and  gives  an  equivalent 

for  the  original,  so  far  as  that  is  possible. 

3.  Transla-  It  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  much 
tion  and    in  the  original  can  not  be  carried  over 

Paraphrase,  into  another  speech.  Artistic  trans- 
lation must  therefore  move  freely  in 
order  to  reproduce  the  original.  The  translation 
is  a  new  dress  which  enables  the  stranger  to  gage 
the  worth  of  the  original.  Thus  Luther  did  not 
merely  translate  the  Gospel,  he  made  it  German. 
Translation  is  limited  also  by  its  aim  to  reproduce 
the  sense  of  the  original  in  appropriate  verbiage. 
Here  literalness  is  often  no  gain,  as  when  a  Greek 
translator  reproduced  the  Hebrew  sign  of  the 
accusative,  though  as  such  it  had  no  equivalent 
or  meaning  in  the  Greek.  The  desire  to  combine 
the  merits  of  a  translation  and  of  a  commentary 
resulted  in  the  paraphrase,  which  reproduces  the 
sense  together  with  what  is  implied  though  not 
expressly  said.  Patristic  exegesis  did  much  of  this 
work,  and  Erasmus,  a  supreme  artist  in  this  respect, 
went  to  school  to  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Jerome- 
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The  best  paraphrast  clings  to  the  sense  while  he 
develops  pregnant  meanings  and  elucidates  the 
obscure. 

V.  History  of  Exegesis:  The  Old  Testament  was 
at  first  the  subject  of  the  exegetical  art.  In  the 
synagogue  two  methods  developed,  the  halacha 
or  exposition  of  law,  and  the  haggadah,  which  sought 
the  deeper  sense  and  applied  it  to 
X.  Pre-  practise.  In  this  direction  was  devel- 
patristic  oped  cabalistic  interpretation,  which 
Exegesis,  saw  the  secrets  of  revelation  enclosed 
in  numerical  values  (see  Cabala). 
The  Christian  Church  appropriated  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  indeed  largely  in  the  Septuagint  version 
which  often  serves  excellently  as  an  interpretation. 
The  methods  of  Jewish  exegetical  work  on  the  Old 
Testament  influenced  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Apocalypse  is  cabalistic,  Paul  and 
Hebrews  reproduce  the  Alexandrine  methods. 
Generally,  however,  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New  is  original,  while  it  is  employed  from  a 
new  religious  standpoint.  It  starts  from  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  God-sent  savior  who  came  provi- 
dentially in  the  fulness  of  time  (Gal.  iv.  4).  On 
this  basis  it  seeks  in  the  Old  Testament  in  word  and 
in  type  evidence  of  fulfilment  of  promise;  conse- 
quently the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
can  not  be  regarded  as  exact  exegesis,  it  is  rather 
instruction  in  regard  to  the  inner  relation  of  the 
words  of  Scripture  to  the  facts  which  establish 
the  Christian  faith  (cf.  Luke  xxiv.  2&^27;  I  Cor. 
X.  11). 

The  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  alongside 
of  the  Old  began  with  its  acceptance  as  canonical, 
and  was  practised  first  among  the 
2.  Patristic  Gnostics.  The  type  used  by  them  and 
and  by  their  opponents  was  allegorical. 
Medieval  the  latter  attempting  to  avoid  the 
Exegesis,  wilfulness  of  the  former.  Origen  was 
the  first  great  exegete  and  developed 
what  had  been  begun  by  the  Alexandrian  school 
(Clement),  becoming  the  "  lawgiver  and  oracle  ^* 
for  subsequent  times,  drawn  upon  by  Hippolytus, 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea, 
Rufinus,  and  Jerome.  A  turn  toward  the  con- 
struction of  an  ecclesiastical  exegetical  tradition 
was  taken  in  the  works  of  Didymus  (d.  329),  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  (d.  444),  Ambrosius  (d.  395),  and 
Augustine.  The  works  of  the  Antiochian  school 
were  preserved  only  in  part,  and  that  in  excerpts 
in  the  catense.  Of  the  works  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  only  his  conmientary  on  the  Minor 
Prophets  survives.  Other  great  names  are  Chrys- 
ostom,  Basil,  the  two  Gregorys,  Theodoret,  Ephraem, 
Isidor  of  Pelusium,  and  Ambrosiaster.  For  the 
collections  which  soon  began  to  be  made  the 
sources  in  the  Eastern  Church  were  Origen  and 
Chrysostom,  and  in  the  Western  Augustine  and 
Jerome.  For  the  allegoristic  method  Gregory  I. 
(d.  604)  is  the  principal  model  and  source.  In 
both  East  and  West  the  makers  of  catenae  were 
many;  in  the  East  were  Procopius  of  Gaza  and 
Olympiodorus  and  Photius,  and  in  the  West  Isidore 
of  Seville,  Bede,  Alcuin,  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Abelard,  and  the  mystics.  In  Spain 
Jewish   exegesis  was  fruitful;  besides  there   was 


the  work  of  Nicholas  of  Lyra.  Humanism,  using 
closely  the  text,  produced  the  criticism  of  the  Vul- 
gate by  Laurentius  Valla,  the  text  and  conmienta- 
ries  of  Erasmus,  and  the  commentaries  of  Cajetan 
and  Faber  Stapulensis. 

Of  the  Reformers,  Luther  did  little  strictly  ex- 
egetical work  apart  from  his  preaching.  Melanch- 
thon's  work  is  scholiastic.  Other  exegetes  were 
Cruciger,  J.  Jonas,  Brenz,  M.  Flacius,  J.  Camerarius, 
ZwingU  (in  sympathy  with  humanism),  (Ecolam- 
padius,  Butzer,  and  Capito.  Calvin  commented 
upon  the  whole  New  Testament  except  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and  also  upon  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms, 
and  the  Prophets.  Besides  these  Mus- 
3.  Exegesis  cuius,  Bullinger,  and  Beza  (of  special 

Since  the    importance)    are    to    be    mentioned. 

Reforma-  The  exegesis  of  the  Counterrefor- 
tion.  mation  made  no  use  of  himianistic 
help,  but  took  a  polemic  tone  against 
the  Evangelical  theologians,  as  in  the  case  of 
Vatablus  and  Clarius.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Jesuits  have  occupied  the 
field,  their  representatives  being  Maldonatus  (d. 
1583),  Sahnero  (d.  1597),  J.  Mariana  (d.  1624), 
Lucas  of  Bruges  (d.  1629),  Cornelius  a  Lapide  (d. 
1637),  and  the  Italian  Menochius  (d.  1685).  The 
results  are  sunmied  up  in  J.  de  la  Haye,  Biblia 
magna  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1643),  and  Biblia  maxima 
(19  vols.,  Paris,  1660).  The  exegesis  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  was  bent  to  the 
affirmation  or  denial  of  "  church  doctrine,"  the 
Evangelienhanrumie  of  Chemnitz  striking  the  key- 
note. For  the  Lutherans  such  men  as  D.  Chytrseus 
and  Erasmus  Schmidt,  for  the  Reformed  Church 
J.  Piscator  and  J.  A.  Lampe,  for  the  Socinians  J. 
Exell,  and  for  the  Pietists  Spener  and  Bengel  were 
the  leading  exponents.  To  all  parties,  excepting 
to  the  leaders  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  Apocalypse 
seemed  a  work  of  great  importance  and  was  the 
object  of  much  attention.  With  the  earnest  dog- 
matic zeal  of  the  Arminians  new  interest  was  awa- 
kened, and  the  works  of  Grotius  appeared,  and  those 
of  his  follower  Clericus.  The  new  standpoint  was 
partly  philological,  partly  practical.  Gleanings 
were  made  in  the  rabbinical  field  (lightfoot), 
in  the  historical  field  (Spanheim),  in  archeology 
(CunsBUs),  and  in  chronology  (J.  Scaliger).  Fruits 
of  these  activities  were  the  CrUici  aacri  (9  vols., 
London,  1660),  M.  Poole's  Synopsis  criticorum 
(5  vols.,  London,  1669-76),  and  J.  C.  Wolf's  Cures 
phUologtcoB  et  crilica  in  Novum  Testamentum  (5 
vols.,  Hamburg,  1741).  In  the  philological- 
theological  school  of  Emesti  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  exegesis  was  no  longer  seen.  The 
fundamental  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  rationalism  or  the  super- 
naturalism  of  Scripture.  In  the  second  third  of 
that  century  the  recovery  of  a  confessional  theology 
and  a  deep  impression  from  Hegelian  philosophy 
characterized  the  work  done.  Whether  any  school 
has  made  its  impress  upon  the  exegesis  of  the  last 
third  of  the  century,  one  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  conflict  may  not  decide. 

The  German  exegesis  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  characterized  by  division  into  schools  which 
created  each  its  own  journal  and  organ.     Thus 
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there  was  the  confessional  school  of  Schleiermacher, 

and  the  reconstructionist  school  of  F.  C.  Baur, 

p  the  "  new  Tubingen  school,"  the  advo- 

^ExcMsis"  ^**®®  ^^  ^^^  "  restoration-theology  " 
in  the  ^^^i®'  Hengstenberg,  and  Lutheran  con- 
Nineteenth  fessionalism  under  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann. 
Centoiy.  Leaders  of  a  philological  exegesis  were 
Gesenius,  Ewald,  J.  Olshausen,  and 
Winer.  Baumgarten-CrusiuB  emphasized  the  re- 
ligious element  and  De  Wette  the  critical.  C.  J. 
A.  Fritzsche,  Reiche,  and  Ruckert,  using  the 
philological  method,  strove  to  free  interpretation 
from  dogmatic  shackles,  and  were  ably  assisted 
by  H.  A.  W.  Meyer.  The  leadership  of  Ewald 
was  followed  by  Hupfeld,  Hitzig,  Bertheau,  Knobel, 
Dillmann,  and  Graf.  The  ecclesiastical  ''  restora- 
tion-theology "  drew  as  its  helpers  in  this  field 
H&vemick,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Tholuck,  and  Lange. 
The  Tubingen  school  directed  its  efforts  to  the  re- 
construction of  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity. 
Independent  of  this  school  but  somewhat  in  the 
same  direction  were  the  works  of  A.  Hilgenfeld, 
H.  Lipsius,  H.  Holtzmann,  and  C.  Weizsacker. 
The  separation  of  the  new  school,  which  seeks  to 
unite  the  results  of  exegesis  with  those  of  criticism, 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  interpretation  of  Acts 
by  De  Wette  as  worked  over  by  Overbeck,  as  well 
as  in  the  Kurzgefasstea  exegetisches  Handbuch,  in 
the  HandkommerUar,  and  in  the  Kurzer  Handkom- 
fntntar. 

This  review  has  sought  to  present  a  singular 
and  peculiar  reUgious  and  philosophical  develop- 
ment. The  Bible,  a  book  consisting  of  two  col- 
lections of  writings  different  in  history  and  in  make- 
up, has  proved  itself  through  eighteen  hundred 
years  the  inexhaustible  souree  of  nourishment  for 
faith  and  support  for  the  soul  of  Christianity. 
From  its  interpretation  and  application  to  dogmatic 
and  practical  questions  arose  the  theology  of 
patristics.  The  ecclesiastical  and  religious  needs, 
changing  with  the  times,  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  exegetical  theories  and  ever  new  attempts 
at  an  improved  and  deepened  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture. And  for  the  future,  given  the  two  facts  of 
God  in  history  and  of  history  as  wider  than  man's 
folly  and  man's  wisdom,  a  continually  deepening 
appreciation  of  the  Bible  will  result  in  the  deepen- 
ing of  life.  (G.  Heinrici.) 

In  French-speaking  countries  up  to    a    recent 
date,  the  critical  movement  had  made  small  head- 
way.   Protestantism  in  France  was  a  feeble  foree. 
It  had  slight  part   in  the  deepest  movements  of 
the  nation's  life.     Its  coUeges  were 
5.  Modem  hardly  better  than  country  academies. 
French      Its  vitaUty  exhausted  itself  in  keeping 
Exegesis,    alive.    For  a  long  time  the  fact  that 
France  was  a  near  neighbor  to  Ger- 
many coimted  for  little.    The  life  of  E.  Reuss 
(1804-91)  tells  the  story  of  the  critical  movement 
in  France.     He  was  bom   in  Strasburg.     He  ac- 
quired the  critical  ideal  and  methods  in  Germany. 
His  work  was  published,  part  of  it  in  German,  part 
of  it  in  French.     Die  Geschichte  der  heiligen  Schriften 
de8  Neuen  Testaments  appeared  in  Halle  (1842,  6th 
ed.,  1887,  Eng.  transl.,  The  History  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1884).    An  im- 


mense and  productive  activity  followed,  crowned 
by  the  monumental  work.  La  Bible  (translation, 
introduction,  and  commentary,  17  vols.,  Paris, 
1874-81),  in  the  preface  of  which  his  lifelong  feel- 
ing regarding  critical  scholarship  in  France  is  ex- 
pressed. Renan's  great  work,  Origines  du  chris- 
tianisme  (7  vols,  and  Index,  Paris,  1863-83;  Eng. 
transl.  The  History  of  the  Origin  of  Christian- 
ity, 7  vols.,  London,  n.  d.),  is  in  parts  extremely 
weak.  An  imagination  of  extraordinary  bril- 
liance builds  with  dangerous  facility  on  the 
original  work  of  the  Germans.  But  as  a  whole  it 
is  an  inmiense  achievement,  bringing  the  New 
Testament  literature  into  fertilizing  contact  with 
the  social  life  and  needs  of  antiquity,  and  even  when 
resting  on  hasty  exegesis  giving  impetus  and  stimu- 
lus to  deeper  work  by  other  men.  French  Switzer- 
land has  given  one  interpreter  of  high  rank,  F. 
Godet  (1812-1900).  Spiritual  discernment,  clear 
judgment,  and  an  admirable  expository  method 
characterize  his  commentaries  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Pauline  Epistles.  But  the  critic 
in  him  was  imperfectly  developed.  His  weakness 
on  this  side  betrays  itself  by  the  constant  intrusion 
of  exegesis  into  questions  of  text-criticism,  and  by 
tenacious  conservatism  in  the  field  of  introduction. 
Holland  presents  conditions  materially  different 
from  those  prevailing  in  France.  Protestantism  in 
this  land  was  a  national  faith.  As  a  religious 
principle  it'  levied  tribute  on  the  deepest  forces  in 
the  nation's  history.  Moreover,  it 
6.  Exegesis  possessed  great  universities,  strong 
in  Holland,  both  in  prestige  and  in  equipment. 
Here,  therefore,  the  critical  mind  that 
took  its  start  from  Germany  foimd  a  field  ready 
for  the  plow.  J.  H.  Scholten  (1811-85),  pro- 
fessor at  Utrecht,  opened  the  critical  movement. 
He  began  his  theological  career  by  a  masterly 
treatise  on  the  humanity  of  Christ  (1840).  His 
emphasis  on  this  point  led  him  into  eager  appro- 
priation of  the  historical  view  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  his  Historisch-kritische  Inleiding  tot  de 
schriften  des  Nieuwen  Testaments  (Leyden,  1855) 
he  defended  the  traditional  view.  But  the  critical 
attack  overcame  his  resistance,  and  he  published 
his  surrender  in  Hei  Evangelie  naar  Johannes  (1864). 
From  this  time  on,  he  became  in  Holland  an  in- 
creasing force  on  the  side  of  criticism.  His  great 
pupil  Abraham  Kuenen  (1828-91)  won  his  fame 
in  the  Old  Testament  field.  But  his  Old  Testament 
work  became,  in  a  way,  representative  of  the  re- 
cent criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  Kuenen 's 
scholars  carried  into  the  New  Testament  field  the 
methods  which  had  achieved  in  the  Old  Testament 
field  such  brilliant  success.  The  history  of  recent 
interpretation  in  Holland  shows,  more  clearly  than 
in  any  other  country,  the  prodigious  influence  which 
the  Old  Testament  scholar  is  bringing  to  bear  upon 
New  Testament  studies.  Through  his  work  the 
modem  author  has  been  able  to  realize  that  the 
literary  conditions  underlying  the  genesis  and 
growth  of  the  Scriptures  are  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  those  surrounding  the  modem  author; 
that  the  corporate  author  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual author  prevails  in  the  Biblical  field  as  a 
whole,   and   that   corporate   interests   and   hopes 
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sometimes  play  upon  and  mold  the  text  of  sacred 
books  for  a  long  period  before  they  take  their  final 
form.  Pierson,  Loman,  Van  Manen,  and  Naber 
with  others  constitute  what  is  called  the  "  Holland 
School."  Bruno  Bauer  had  anticipated  some  of 
their  conclusions.  But  Bauer's  work  started  from 
philosophical  premises.  The  **  Holland  School/' 
on  the  contrary,  starts  from  sound  historical 
premises.  Old  Testament  methods  and  achieve- 
ments have  inspired  the  attempt  to  explain  the 
Paul  of  the  Pauline  Letters  as  even  more  a  literary 
than  a  real  personality  (like  the  Moses  of  the  Penta- 
teuch). The  prestige  of  Old  Testament  study 
gives  the  attempt  its  justification.  Parallel  study 
in  the  field  of  Homeric  criticism  and  other  ancient 
literatures  increases  that  prestige.  The  "  Holland 
School ''  therefore  is  an  important  phenomenon 
for  the  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  sit  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful,  but  must  show  by  deeper  study 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  that  the  methods  which  are 
at  home  in  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  used  with 
extreme  caution  in  the  New  Testament  field. 

The  intellectual  leadership  of  England  in  the 
first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  work  of 
high  promise  in  the  field  of  text-criticism,  gave 
reason  to  expect  that  the  same  sequence  of  thought 

which   brought   the   higher  criticism 

7.  English  close  on  the  heels  of  text-criticism  in 

Exegesis.    Germany   would  operate   here.    But 

there  was  no  constructive  philosophical 
movement  in  England  to  endow  the  religious 
reason  with  confidence.  Instead,  a  great  revival 
of  religion  (see  Methodibtb)  grappled  the  Bible, 
as  the  traditional  theory  of  inspiration  pre- 
sented it,  to  the  heart  of  England.  Oriticism,  in 
breaking  through  the  crust  of  tradition,  had  an 
extremely  hard  task.  A  typical  exegete,  the  prod- 
uct of  this  religious  revival,  was  Thomas  Scott 
(1747-1821).  His  Holy  Bible  (4  vols.,  London, 
1788-92;  see  Bibles,  Annotated,  II.,  §  8),  run- 
ning through  many  editions,  was  the  representa- 
tive English  conmientary  down  to  Alfo;:d's  Greek 
Testament.  Sir  James  Stephen  called  it  "  the 
greatest  theological  performance  of  our  age  and 
country."  This  opinion  is  a  good  standard  by 
which  to  estimate  the  state  of  interpretation  in 
England.  Scott's  Bible  had  great  value  as  a  devo- 
tional and  dogmatic  commentary  along  the  lines 
of  Evangelical  feeling,  but  no  historical  insight. 
It  is  sometimes  mistakenly  said  that  the  critical 
movement  in  England  broke  ground  through 
Edward  Evanson  (1731-1805),  who  published 
The  Dissonance  of  the  Four  generally  Received 
Evangelists  (Ipswich,  1792).  But  Evanson  was 
not  a  critic.  He  was  an  antidogmatic  dogmatist. 
More  solid  ground  was  taken  by  Herbert  Marsh 
(1757-1839),  bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  issued 
a  translation  of  Michaelis'  EirUeitung  in  die  .  .  . 
Sckriften  des  Neuen  Bundes  as  Introdtiction  to  the 
New  Testament  (4  vols.,  Cambridge,  1793-1801).  In 
his  own  work,  along  the  lines  of  Michaelis,  he  de- 
serves high  credit  for  the  first  inquiry  in  English  into 
the  origin  of  the  canonical  books.  While,  however, 
he  provoked  wholesale  attack,  his  work  had  no  ap- 
preciable results.   When  the  strain  of  the  Napoleonic 


wars  was  over  and  the  revival  of  historical  studies 
began,  the  Oxford  movement  turned  the  entire 
energy  of  the  (!!hurch  of  England  into  the  channels 
of  ecclesiastical  restoration  and  debate.  (Charles 
Lloyd  (1788-1829),  dreading  the  effect  upon  Eng- 
land of  the  kind  of  Bible-study  that  was  carrying 
the  day  in  Germany,  urged  on  his  pupil  E.  B.  Pusey 
(1800-^2)  the  advisability  of  a  course  of  study  in 
German  universities.  Pusey  was  in  Germany  in 
1825  and  again  in  1826-27.  His  acquaintance 
with  German  scholarship,  his  labors  as  a  Hebraist, 
and  the  subordination  of  all  his  scholarship  to  his 
vast  influence  as  a  churchman  made  him  the  most 
representative  man  in  the  English  Church.  F.  D. 
Maiuice  (1805-72)  brought  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  an  ennobling  mysticism  and  a  liberating 
mind.  But  as  an  interpreter  he  wholly  lacked  the 
historical  spirit  and  method.  The  best  preliminary 
work  in  Great  Britain  was  done  by  Samuel  David- 
son (1806-99),  professor  at  Belfast  and  Blanches- 
ter.  Frankly  acknowledging  his  debt  to  Germany, 
devoting  all  his  energy  to  Bible-work,  he  mani- 
fested both  the  initiative  and  the  conservatism 
proper  to  a  scholar  doing  a  pioneer's  work  in  a 
difficult  field.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  situation 
that  the  critical  movement  should  have  cleared 
its  main  line  of  approach  through  the  demand 
for  a  revised  translation.  Gathering  volume  from 
the  middle  of  the  century,  and  reaching  its  goal 
in  1881,  it  led  to  the  monumental  text-work  of 
Tregelles  and  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  threw  open 
the  entire  field  of  Bible-study.  Essays  and  Revieios 
(q.v.,  London,  1860)  raised  a  storm  of  controversy 
regarding  the  established  views  on  inspiration. 
J.  W.  Colenso  (1814-83),  bishop  of  Natal,  through 
his  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  critically 
Examined  (7  parts,  London,  1862-79),  forced  the 
Pentateuchal  question  to  the  front.  The  notable 
book  by  Sir  John  Robert  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo 
(London,  1865),  fixed  attention  on  the  humanity  of 
Christ  and  thus,  like  the  similar  work  of  Scholten 
in  Holland,  helped  to  make  the  critical  study  of 
the  Gospels  inevitable.  Henry  AKord  (1810-71) 
published  a  Greek  Testament  (4  vols.,  London, 
1849-61)  which  rendered  high  service  to  a  gen- 
eration of  English  and  American  students,  and 
signalized  the  immense  advance  of  English  interpre- 
tation since  Scott's  Bible.  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (1828- 
1889),  bishop  of  Durham,  published  commentaries 
on  the  Pauline  Epistles  which  combined  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  historical  knowledge,  exe- 
getical  insight,  and  literary  charm.  B.  F.  Westcott 
(1825-1901),  bishop  of  Durham,  in  his  conmientaries 
on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  I  John,  and  Hebrews,  com- 
bined deep  patristic  learning  with  the  historical 
method  and  spiritual  charm.  But  while,  through 
these  and  other  scholars,  Great  Britain  had  created 
a  body  of  work  possessing  high  interpretational 
value,  it  presented  an  almost  unbroken  conserva- 
tive front  to  the  fimdamental  critical  questions. 
Not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  did  the 
critical  movement  invade  Great  Britain  with  power. 
Here,  as  on  the  Continent,  the  Old  Testament  field 
was  in  many  ways  the  proving-ground.  The  names 
of  W.  Robertson  Smith  (1846-94)  and  of  T.  K. 
Cheyne  are  distinguished.    The  publishing  of  the 
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two  dictionaries,  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (1899- 
1904)  and  the  Encydopcedia  Biblica  (1899-1903), 
constitutes  an  epoch.  The  International  Critical 
Commentary  demonstrates  that  critical  methods 
have  at  last  won  their  full  rights  in  the  field  of 
English  interpretation. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  critical  move- 
ment should  have  been  late  in  getting  under  way 
in  America.  The  country  had  no  inherited  cul- 
ture, no  stores  of  learning,  no  uni- 
8.  Exegesis  versities.  Population  was  thinly  spread 
in  the  over  vast  areas.  Practical  needs  ex- 
United  erted  an  irresistible  pressure.  The 
States.  country  being  intensely  Protestant 
and  having  few  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tions, the  Bible  alone  and  by  itself  counted  for 
more  in  the  building  of  the  nation  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  As  a  result  of  all  these  con- 
ditions, the  established  Protestant  interpretation 
of  Holy  Scripture  acquired  an  immense  hold.  The 
revival  of  religion  and  missionary  interest  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  a  large  number  of  theological 
schools,  beginning  with  Andover,  1807,  which, 
however,  offered  no  leverage  for  free  and  critical 
thinking.  The  dominant  opinion  in  the  various 
churches  had  complete  control  within  the  semi- 
naries. Nowhere  was  critical  detachment  so  hard 
to  achieve.  The  Unitarian  movement,  while  it 
exalted  reason,  made  no  direct  contribution  to 
interpretation.  The  philosophical  movement  of 
New  England,  coming  from  Germany  and  England, 
endowed  the  orthodox  churches  with  liberating 
thought.  Horace  Bushnell  (1802-76)  is  a  typical 
figure.  But  the  exegesis  this  movement  inspired, 
like  the  exegesis  of  Coleridge  and  Maurice,  lacked 
the  historical  sense  and  method.  The  prominent 
theological  reviews  (e.g.,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  The 
Princeton  Review)  down  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
century  are  almost  wholly  occupied  with  dogmatic, 
devotional,  and  institutional  questions.  But  the 
influence  of  Germany,  through  translations  of 
German  books  and  through  an  increasing  body  of 
men  who  had  studied  in  Germany,  was  steadily 
growing.  The  life  of  PhiUp  Schaff  (1819-93)  is  rep- 
resentative. The  Schaff-Lange  Commentary,  both 
translation  and  original  work,  indicated  a  rising 
tide.  The  part  taken  by  American  scholars  in  the 
work  of  Bible  revision  was  another  significant  sign. 
The  logical  sequence  of  critical  Bible-studies  has 
held  strikingly  true  in  America.  The  rapid  rise 
of  Old  Testament  criticism  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  is  the  notable  phenomenon.  With  the 
exception  of  Ezra  Abbott  (1819-84),  distinguished 
as  a  text-critic,  and  Joseph  Henry  Thayer  (1828- 
1901 ),  noted  as  a  lexicographer,  the  American  names 
of  the  first  rank  have  been  made  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament field  (Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  Oawford 
Howell  Toy,  George  Moore,  Francis  Brown).  Amer- 
ican scholarship  has  worked  with  English  scholar- 
ship to  produce  the  two  Bible  dictionaries  noticed 
above  and  the  International  Critical  Commentary 
above  mentioned. 

The  history  of  the  critical  interpretation  clearly 
proves  that  the  great  need  of  the  time  is  patient 
and  thorough  exegesis.    The  constructive  imagi- 


nation, beginning  with  Baur,  has  done  its  work. 
The  New  Testament  student  has  before  him  all 
the  hypotheses  that  can  give  facile  and  imposing 
synthesis.  The  task  that  lies  ahead  is  the  deep 
study  of  individual  documents.  This  is  all  the 
more  necessary  because  the  wide  gaps  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Apostolic  Age  make  constructive  syn- 
thesis as  tempting  as  it  is  dangerous.  The  other 
great  need  is  that  the  student  shall  be  on  guard 
against  the  personal  equation.  The  critical  indi- 
vidual of  modem  Christianity  is  not  wholly  com- 
petent to  imderstand  the  men  of  the  Bible,  for 
whom  religion  was  a  superb  passion  and  the  cor- 
porate life  instinctive.  He  needs  also  to  remember 
that  the  distinction  between  metaphysics  and 
religion,  which  has  become  a  necessary  element  of 
thought,  was  wholly  foreign  to  the  men  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  "  critical "  exegete  may  be,  in 
some  ways,  quite  as  naive  as  the  patristic  exegete. 

Henry  S.  Nash. 
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H06rdcr6rte/,  Leipsic,  1907;  P.  Heinisch,  DerEinfiuaa  Philos 
auf  die  QiteaU  ckritUiche  Exeoese^  MUnater,  1908;  consult 
also  the  literature  under  CATBNiB;  KL,  iv.  1080-1121, 
▼.  1844-75,  and  the  articles  in  this  work  on  the  scholars 
named  in  the  text. 

EXELL,  JOSEPH  SAMUEL:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Melksham  (11  m.  e.8.e.  of  Bath),  Wilt- 
shire, Biay  29,  1849.  He  studied  at  Taunton  and 
Sheffield  Colleges,  was  ordered  deacon  in  1881,  and 
ordained  priest  in  1882.  From  1881-84  he  was 
curate  of  Weston-super-Mare,  Somersetshire,  and 
in  1884-90  vicar  of  Townstall  with  St.  Saviour, 
Somersetshire.  Since  1890  he  has  been  rector  of 
Stoke-Fleming,  Dartmouth,  Devonshire.  He  col- 
laborated with  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence  in  editing 
The  PtdpU  Commentary  (London,  1880  sqq.)  and 
The  Homiletical  Library  (1882  sqq.);  and  with  H.  D. 
M.  Spence  and  C.  Neil  in  editing  Thirty  Thousand 
ThoughiSj  Being  Extracte  Covering  a  Comprehensive 
Circle  of  ReHgioue  and  Allied  Topics  (6  vols.,  1884- 
1888) ;  he  has  been  editor  of  The  Lay  Preacher  (Lon- 
don, 1875  sqq.)  in  collaboration  with  J.  E.  Har- 
greaves;  and  sole  editor  of  The  Study  and  the  Pulpit 
(1876-77);  The  Homilelic  Quarterly  (1880  sqq.); 
Heart  Chords  (1883  sqq.);  and  The  MorUhly  Inter- 
preter  (Edinburgh,  1885  sqq.).  To  the  Homiletical 
Library  he  has  contributed  Homiletical  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Exodus  (London,  1879)  and  Homi- 
letical Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  (1885; 
in  collaboration  with  T.  H.  Leale);  and  has  also 
written  Practical  Readings  in  the  Book  of  Jonah 
(Peterborough,  1874)  and  The  Biblical  Illustrator 
(London,  1887  sqq.). 

EXEMPTION:  In  canon  law,  the  liberation  of 
one  or  more  persons  or  ecclesiastical  institutions 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  superior, 
another,  frequently  higher,  being  substituted,  espe- 
cially the  pope.  These  exemptions  are  allowed  to 
be  made  only  on  sufficient  grounds,  for  the  good  of 
the  Church.  Apart  from  regular  papal  grant, 
they  may  be  claimed  on  the  ground  of  a  forty 
years'  unopposed  prescription.  The  oldest  and 
most  frequent  instances  are  those  of  orders  or 
monasteries.  Originally  all  the  monasteries  of  a 
diocese  were  subject  to  the  bishop.  In  the  West  the 
strictness  of  some  bishops  led  certain  monasteries 
to  obtain  letters  of  protection  either  from  the 
bishops  or  from  kings  and  popes.  Papal  privi- 
leges freeing  them  absolutely  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction, the  first  of  which  date  from  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  were  rare  until  the  time  of  Greg- 
ory V.  (996-999);  but  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  they  became  frequent,  and  were  extended 
to  entire  orders,  as  well  as  to  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate foundations.  The  weakening  of  the  epis- 
copal authority  and  frequent  conflicts  between 
bishops  and  persons  enjoying  exemption  led  to 
complaints,  in  consequence  of  which,  at  the  Council 
of  Constance  (1418),  Martin  V.  revoked  all  exemp- 
tions from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  granted 
since  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  (1378);  and  Leo 
X.  at  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council  (1512-17),  among 
a  number  of  reforming  decrees,  issued  one  which 
considerably  limited  the  system.  The  evils  com- 
plained of  continuedi  howeveri  to  such  an  extent 


that  the  Council  of  Trent  took  up  the  question,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  generals  of  orders  who 
were  present.  It  required  regulars  to  obtain  the 
license  of  the  bishop  in  order  to  administer  the 
sacrament  of  penance  or  to  preach  outside  their 
own  conventual  churches,  to  publish  in  these 
churches  censures  imposed  by  the  bishop,  to  ob- 
serve these  as  well  as  the  fast-days  proclaimed  by 
him,  and  to  take  part  in  public  processions.  They 
were  to  be  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdiction  and 
visitation  in  regard  to  the  cure  of  souls  outside  of 
their  own  members.  The  bishops  were  authorized 
to  take  cognizance  of  any  public  scandal  by  regu- 
lars, and  to  punish  them  in  case  their  own  superiors 
failed  to  do  it.  Other  duties  imposed  on  them  as 
ex  officio  delegates  of  the  apostolic  see  were  the 
chastisement  of  regulars  living  outside  their  con- 
vents in  case  of  misbehavior;  the  disciplining  of 
regulars  who  were  incompetent  to  preach,  who 
preached  heresy  or  scandalous  error,  or  who  did 
not  observe  the  decrees  of  the  Council  regarding 
the  mass;  the  enforcement  of  strict  enclosure  on 
nuns;  the  annual  visitation  of  the  churches  of  ex- 
empt clergy  and  care  for  the  proper  performance 
of  pastoral  duties;  the  introduction  into  monas- 
teries of  systematic  instruction  in  Holy  Scripture; 
and  the  execution  of  the  Ck)uncil's  decrees  on 
monastic  reform. 

Canon  law  distinguishes  between  passive  ex- 
emption, which  gives  the  holders  of  the  privilege 
jurisdiction  only  over  the  members  of  their  own 
community,  the  churches  attached  to  it,  and  the 
laity  living  within  their  bounds,  and  active  exemp- 
tion, which  gives  the  holders  a  wider  and  quasi- 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  Of  these  latter  are  the 
pralati  nuUius  (sc.  dioBceseos),  who  have  power  over 
a  definite  territorium  separatum^  Iree  from  diocesan 
connection  and  subject  directly  to  the  pope;  if 
these  are  not  bishops,  they  must,  of  course,  resort 
to  the  neighboring  bishop  for  strictly  episcopal 
fimctions.  An  analogous  case  is  the  exemption 
of  certain  diocesan  bishops  from  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  (see  Archbishop),  and  their  subjection 
directly  to  Rome.  In  modem  times,  also,  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  certain  countries  have 
been  imder  a  military  vicar  or  chaplain-general 
named  by  the  pope,  who  usually  had  episcopal 
orders  (see  Bishop,  Titular);  this  has  been  the 
case,  e.g.,  in  Austria  since  1720,  and  in  Prussia 
since  1868,  with  a  break  from  1873  to  1888.  There 
are  also  exemptions  from  parochial  jurisdiction, 
either  for  orders  and  monasteries,  or  for  specially 
privileged  persons  or  classes.  Somewhat  similar 
exemptions  from  the  authority  of  the  superin- 
tendent or  consistory  still  occur  in  the  Lutheran 
Cliurch  of  Germany;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
cases,  known  as  "  peculiars,"  in  the  Church  of 
England,  the  most  notable  being  the  chapels- 
royal  in  London  and  Windsor,  which  are  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign,  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  of  which  the  dean  is  the  ordinary. 

Bxblioqrapht:  K.  F.  Weiss,  Die  kircfUiehe  Bxemtionen  der 
Kloeier,  Basel,  1893;  L.  Ferraris,  Prompta  bibliotkeea 
canonica,  under  '*  llcgulares."  Rome,  1844-56;  P.  Hin- 
schiuB,  Ktrchenrecht,  ii.  144  sqq..  220  sqq.,  335  sqq.,  343 
sqq..  Berlin.  1869:  Sch&fler,  Der  Biechof  und  Reffularen, 
Augsburg,   1871;  R.  von  Soberer.   Kirckennchi,   i.   422 
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sqq.,  Gras,  1891;  J.  B.  SagmOller,  Kirchenrecht,  pp.  219 
aqq.,  Freiburg,  1904;  XL.  iv.  1121-26;  DCA,  i,  643;  arti- 
cle "  Dean"  in  the  theological  dictionaries. 

EXEQUATUR.    See  Placet. 

EXERCmA  SPIRITUALU  ("Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises"): A  work  by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola, 
founder  of  the  Jesuits.  Originally  written  in 
Spanish,  it  was  translated  into  Latin  and  first 
published  at  Rome  in  1548  with  the  approval  of 
Paul  III.  The  military  asceticism  and  obedience 
which  characterize  the  Jesuits  are  essentially  the 
result  of  this  book,  which  has  promoted  the 
steady  growth  of  the  order  through  the  cen- 
turies and  extended  its  influence  both  to  the 
regular  and  to  the  secular  clergy.  In  its  content 
the  "  Spiritual  Exercises  "  is  no  new  creation  of  its 
author,  but  is  based  on  older  rules  for  inward  prayer 
and  spiritual  meditation,  finding  close  analogues 
in  the  works  of  contemplative  mystics  of  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck. 

Among  the  more  immediate  sources 
Sources,      were    probably    the    Abecedario    es- 

pirUual  de  las  circonatancias  de  la 
passion  de  Cristo  nuestro  Seflor  y  otros  mysterios 
(1521)  of  the  Minorite  Francesco  de  Osuna  and  the 
ExercUalorium  spirituale  (1500)  of  the  Benedictine 
abbot  Garcia  de  Cisneros.  From  the  fonner  book 
may  have  been  derived  much  pertaining  to  the 
meditations  on  the  Passion  in  the  "  third  week  " 
of  Loyola's  course,  while  the  latter  furnished  the 
basis  for  the  threefold  way  of  purification,  illu- 
mination, and  union.  Manresa,  where  Loyola 
wrote  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises,"  is  situated  near 
Montserrat,  where  the  Exercitatorium  was  composed, 
so  that  Ignatius  doubtless  came  imder  the  same  in- 
fluences which  had  inspired  De  Cisneros.  This  is 
shown  conclusively  by  the  Benedictine  Antonio 
de  Ypez  (d.  1621),  while  the  older  Jesuits  main- 
tained that  the  Exercitia  had  been  miraculously 
revealed  to  Loyola  at  Manresa  by  the  Virgin. 
Modem  Jesuits,  however,  recognize  more  or  less 
fully  the  dependence  of  Loyola's  book  on  the 
Exercitatorium,  although  they  emphasize  the 
superiority  of  their  founder's  work  over  that  of 
his  predecessor  both  on  accoimt  of  its  more  prac- 
tical form  and  because  of  the  special  rules  for 
examination  of  conscience  and  care  of  souls  which 
are  lacking  in  the  composition  of  De  (Ilisneros. 

The  Exercitia  spirUiuiliaf  which  contains  be- 
sides its  main  topic,  additions,  annotations,  and 
instructions,  is  based  upon  a  series  of  meditations 
divided  into  four  weeks.  These  meditations  treat 
of  purification  through  contemplation  of  the  sinful 
corruption  of  mankind,  illumination  through  con- 
templation of  the  incarnate  and  crucified  Redeemer, 
and  mystic  union  with  the  risen  and  glorified  Savior. 
The  first  week,  or  via  purgaiiva,  leads  to  conscious- 
ness of   sin  and  repentance  for  it  by  five  daily 

meditations  on  the  purpose  of  man 

Arrange-     and  complete  resignation  to  the  divine 

ment        will,  the  fall  of  man  and  angels,  the 

guilt  incurred  thereby,  and  the  eternal 
punishment  of  hell.  In  the  course  of  each  day  one 
who  practises  these  exercises  is  required  to  examine 
his  conscience,  and  to  watch  and  combat  his  be- 
setting sins,  while  in  the  evening  he  must  review 


his  general  conduct  during  the  past  day.  The  ma 
iUuminativa  occupies  two  weeks.  The  first  half 
is  devoted  to  meditations  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
sending  of  the  Redeemer  from  the  time  of  his 
resolve  to  become  incarnate  to  his  Passion,  closing 
with  the  requirement  to  choose  between  Christ 
and  the  world.  The  second  half  of  the  via  iUu- 
minativa is  devoted  to  meditations  on  the  Passion, 
deepening  and  strengthening  the  resolve  to  follow 
Christ.  The  fourth  week  is  filled  with  meditations 
on  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ,  wherein 
he  who  has  died  with  Christ  rises  again  as  a  new  man 
united  with  God.  The  exercises  close  with  a 
prayer  of  absolute  resignation  to  God  in  Christ  in 
memory,  intelligence,  and  will.  Certain  ascetic 
practises  are  recommended  for  the  promotion  of 
meditation,  but  these  are  spiritual,  such  as  the 
reading  of  ascetic  writings,  or  frequent  confession 
and  communion,  rather  than  fasting,  scourging, 
and  the  like.  To  the  Exercitia  are  appended  cer- 
tain **  rules  for  harmony  with  the  Church,"  in- 
tended to  reconcile  one  who  has  gained  union  with 
God  through  the  three  ways  wholly  with  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
thus  guarding  him  against  a  heretical  mysticism, 
and  at  the  same  time  ignoring  all  teachiiigs  out- 
side the  Roman  Catholic  body. 

Through  their  skilful  adaptation  to  the  require- 
ments of  Roman  Catholic  devotions,  as  well  as 
through  their  elasticity,  which  rendered  them 
suitable  for  use  both  within  and  without  the  Order 
of  Jesus,  the  Exercitia  spiritualia  proved  victorious 
over  the  attacks  made  upon  it  immediately  after 
its  appearance,  even  by  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians. The  Dominican  Melchior  Cano  aroused 
opposition  against  the  work  in  the  University  of 
Alcala,  and  aided  the  archbishop  of 
History  and  Toledo  to  forbid  its  use  and  dissemi- 
Influence.  nation  in  1551.  Yet  within  a  few 
decades  Loyola's  book  met  with  the 
universal  approval  of  the  entire  Roman  Catholic 
world,  including  the  Dominicans  themselves.  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  had  it  recommended  by  a  pro- 
vincial synod  of  Milan  in  1576,  while  Francis  of 
Sales,  Juan  and  Theresia  de  Avila,  Vincent  de  Paul, 
and  others  lauded  it  highly.  A  series  of  papal 
bulls  sanctioned  it,  especially  after  1593,  when  the 
Diredarium  of  Aquaviva,  the  General  of  the  Order, 
required  its  use  among  the  Jesuits.  In  an  abbre- 
viated form  the  Exercitia  spiritualia  was  recom- 
mended even  to  non-Jesuits,  both  clergy  and  laity. 
Paul  V.  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who 
should  practise  the  Exercises  for  ten  days  (May  23, 
1606);  Alexander  VII.  granted  similar  privileges 
to  the  laity  for  a  period  of  eight  days  (Oct.  1 2, 1657); 
while  Benedict  XIV.  reduced  this  minimum  to  five 
days  (July  15,  1749),  and  later  even  included  those 
who  "  should  pass  but  a  single  day  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits  as  a  preparation  for  a  good 
death  "  (Mar.  29,  1753). 

In  this  double  form  of  a  four  weeks'  course  for 
members  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  to  be  performed  at 
least  twice,  once  during  the  novitiate  and  again 
after  the  completion  of  the  education,  and  of  an 
abbreviated  course  for  non-Jesuits,  the  Exercitia 
spiritualia  is  in  use  at  the  present  day  and  is  an 
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important    factor    in    modem    Roman    Catholic 
religious  thought  and  life.  (O.  ZOcklerI-) 

Bibliogbapht:  The  "  Exerciaea  "  were  published  in  Eng. 
transl.  from  the  Latin  in  London.  1847,  1860.  1870,  and 
from  the  Spanish,  ib.  1000.  ConBult:  P.  St6ger.  Die 
otkeHuhe  LUeraiur  €ber  die  aeitUiehen  Uebungen,  Regens- 
burg.  1850;  A.  Steinmets,  Hiet.  of  the  Jeeuiie,  London, 
1860;  £.  Gothein.  Ignae  von  Loyola,  pp.  26-36,  Halle, 
1885;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Index  der  verbotenen  BUther,  ii.  294- 
205,  Bonn,  1885;  J.  Brucker.  Die  geietliehen  Uebungen  dee 
heiligen  Ignoa,  Freiburg.  1890;  O.  Zdckler,  Aekeee  und 
Mdnchtutn,  pp.  504-500.  Frankfort,  1808;  Heimbucher, 
Orden  und  KongregcUionen,  ii.  59-63. 

EXILE  OF  THE  ISRAELITES.  See  Israel,  His- 
tory OF,  I.,  §  9. 

EXODUS,  BOOK  OF.    See  Hexatbuch. 

EXODUS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES.  See  Israel, 
History  op,  I.,  §  4;  Wandering  in  the  Wilder- 
ness. 

EXORCISM:  The  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  by- 
conjuration  or  magical  or  religious  exercises;  see 
Demoniac,  §§  4-6;  also  Benediction;  Divina- 
tion; Sacramentals.  This  article  is  confined  to 
exorcism  in  connection  with  the  rite  of  baptism. 

It  is  easy  to  imderstand  how  the  primitive  Church 
came  to  use  the  rite  of  exorcism  on  its  catechumens; 
it  is  also  obvious  that  in  so  doing  it  departed  from 
the  Scriptural  standpoint.  Resting  its  practise 
on  the  healing  of  demoniacs  by  Christ,  it  imdertook 
to  heal  by  exorcism  a  large  number  of  morbid  con- 
ditions, which  it  considered  of  diabolical  origin.  It 
had  a  class  of  officials  set  apart  for  this  function, 
though  not  originally  by  any  form  of  ordination; 
according  to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii.  26) 
they  possessed  a  "  gift  of  healing,''  and  their  work 
was  thus  the  exercise  of  a  gift  rather  than  of  an 
office.  Their  method  of  treatment  included  prayer 
and  laying  on  of  hands.  In  the  third  century  this 
sort  of  exorcism  was  applied  to  catechumens  com- 
ing from  paganism,  on  the  theory  that  the  pagan 
world  was  the  realm  of  evil  spirits,  and  that  those 
who  came  into  the  Church  from  it  must  thus  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  evil.  In  thus  deserting 
the  original  ground  of  exorcism,  as  an  influence 
brought  to  bear  in  order  to  cure  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  psychico-physical  organism,  for  an  at- 
tack upon  the  ethical  power  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness over  souls,  the  practise  entered  upon  a  career 
which  led  toward  fantastic  magic.  Satan  was  com- 
manded to  come  forth  from  the  catechumens;  and 
the  thought  that  the  winning  of  each  new  convert 
from  paganism  to  Christianity  was  a  manifestation 
of  the  victory  of  Christ  over  the  prince  of  this  world 
finds  dramatic  expression  in  these  exorcisms. 

The  first  certain  evidence  of  the  employment 
of  exorcism  in  the  ca^e  of  catechumens  is  offered 
by  Cyprian  in  256;  it  is  found  here  in  use  both  in 
the  Catholic  Church  and  among  heretics,  so  that 
it  is  evidently  no  new  thing.  Another  mention 
of  it,  possibly  somewhat  older,  is  found  in  the 
Canonea  Hippolyti.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Ter- 
tuUian  knew  of  the  practise,  or  whether  the  Clem- 
entine Homilies  (iii.  73)  intend  to  refer  to  it  in  the 
description  of  the  daily  laying  on  of  hands  during 
the  preparation  for  baptism.  At  the  Carthaginian 
council  of  256  in  which  it  is  first  clearly  mentioned, 
certain  bishope  requested  that  it,  together  with 


baptism,  should  be  employed  at  the  reception  of 
heretics  into  the  Church;  the  reason  given,  that 
"  heretics  are  worse  than  pagans,''  shows  how 
definitely  exorcism  was  still  connected  with  the 
thought  of  paganism.  In  the  same  context  it  is 
interesting  that  an  early  Greek  form  for  the 
reception  of  a  convert  from  Judaism  contains  a 
renimciation,  but  no  exorcism  (Assemanl,  Codex 
liiurgicus,  I.  105  sqq.).  When  exorcism  was 
thus  once  brought  into  connection  with  baptism, 
it  was  applied  to  the  baptism  of  infants  in  the  same 
unreflecting  way  as  were  the  other  ceremonies 
originally  belonging  to  adult  baptism.  As  in  the 
service  for  infant  baptism  the  various  liturgical 
acts  of  the  catechumen's  preparation  were  com- 
bined into  a  continuous  function,  the  various  exor- 
cisms which  found  a  place  in  that  were  here  also 
included.  At  the  outset  came  the  exaufflaiiOf  a 
thrice-repeated  breathing  in  the  face  of  the  child, 
with  the  words  **  Depart  from  him,  thou  imclean 
spirit,  and  give  place  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Paraclete  " ;  after  the  giving  of  salt,  there  was  along 
exorcism,  three  times  repeated,  each  time  with  a 
different  command  to  the  devil  to  depart  from  the 
child.  This  remained  substantially  the  same  until 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Rituale  Romanum 
of  1614  condensed  it  considerably,  retaining  only 
the  exsufflalio  at  the  beginning  with  the  last  of  the 
three  exorcisms  and  its  introduction 

Luther  saw  no  objection  to  the  exorcism  in  the 
baptismal  office,  which  he  retained  in  his  own  of 
1523,  abbreviating  it,  indeed,  but  not  qn  any  theo- 
logical ground.  In  that  of  1526  it  was  further 
abbreviated,  and  the  exsufflatio  omitted;  but  relics 
of  the  Roman  function  passed  from  this  into  the 
majority  of  the  Lutheran  service-books,  to  excite 
bitter  controversy  later  within  the  Lutheran  ranks, 
and  to  be  the  subject  of  reproach  on  the  part  of  the 
Calvinists.  When  not  forced  by  such  attacks  to 
defend  the  practise,  the  Lutheran  theologians 
freely  admitted  that  it  was  a  non-essential,  and  at 
the  Cassel  Conference  of  1661  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  change  it  to  a  prayer  for  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  Satan.  In  the  rationalistic 
period  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
finally  disappeared  from  one  service-book  after 
another,  and  now,  since  its  general  abandonment 
by  the  Lutherans,  the  ceremony  has  no  place  in 
the  rites  of  any  Protestant  Church. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibliography:  Bingham,  Originee,  III.  iv.,  X.  ii.  8;  C. 
Gerber,  Hietorie  der  Kirehen-Ceremonieh  in  Sadtaen, 
Leipsic,  1732;  J.  M.  Krafft,  Hietorie  vom  Exordemo,  Ham- 
burg, 1750;  G.  T.  Strobel,  in  Miaoellaneen,  iv.  173  eqq., 
Nuremberg,  1781;  F.  H6fling.  Dae  Sakrament  der  Taufe, 
\.  376  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1846;  J.  Mayer,  Geechichte  dee 
Kalechumenate,  Kempten.  1868;  F.  Probst,  Sakramente 
und  Sakratnentalien  in  den  drei  ereten  durietlichen  JoJuT' 
hunderten,  pp.  16  sqq.,  128  sqq.,  Tubingen,  1872;  Q.  von 
Zesschwitx.  Katechetik,  i.  286  sqq.,  340  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1872;  W.  E.  Addis  and  T.  Arnold.  Catholic  Dictionary, 
p.  362,  London,  1903;  L.  Duchesne.  Chrietian  Worehip, 
ite  Origin  and  Evolution,  pp.  296,  299,  303,  317,  322.  ib. 
1904;  C.  H.  H.  Wright  and  C.  Neil,  A  Proteetant  Diction- 
ary, p.  215,  ib.  1904. 

EXPECTANCY  (Exspectantia,  exspedativa,  gratia 
ex8pectativa) :  In  canon  law,  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  an  ecclesiasical  office  not  yet  vacant,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  person  on  whom   it  is  con- 
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ferred  succeeds  when  the  vacancy  occurs.  Such 
rights  first  come  into  notice  in  the  twelfth  century. 
For  the  purpose  of  rewarding  deserving  clergy  and 
scholars,  but  also,  especially  later,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  income  or  a  higher  income  for  officials  and 
favorites  of  the  curia,  or  to  please  secular  rulers, 
the  popes  began  in  the  period  named  to  give  letters 
of  commendation  to  bishops  and  chapters  regarding 
the  bestowal  of  benefices,  whether  vacant  or  not. 
These  soon  assumed  a  mandatory  character,  and 
compliance  with  them  was  enforced  by  special 
officials  and  by  the  employment  of  ecclesiastical 
censures,  the  right  to  issue  them  having  been  held 
since  Innocent  III.  as  a  part  of  the  papal  powers. 
The  resistance  of  the  persons  regularly  entitled  to 
nominate  to  such  offices  brought  about  the  formal 
reservation  of  whole  classes  of  benefices  to  the  pope 
(see  Rebervationb,  Papal).  To  the  expectancies 
described  above  was  added  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  custom  of  papal  nomination  of  perpetual  coadju- 
tors with  right  of  succession,  either  to  avoid  long 
vacancies  or  contested  episcopal  elections,  or  to 
assure  a  see  to  a  member  of  a  particular  princely 
house,  or,  especially  in  the  Reformation  period, 
to  a  person  of  assured  loyalty  to  the  papal  system. 
Besides  esqpectancies  conferred  by  the  popes,  an- 
other class  came  up  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
cathedral  and  collegiate  foundations,  varying  ac- 
cording to  their  constitution  (see  Chapter),  giving 
a  right  to  the  first  vacancy  in  a  limited  chapter, 
or  (where  the  number  of  canons  was  not  limited 
but  that  of  prebends  was)  conferring  the  title  of 
canonicus  supemumerarius  with  a  right  to  the  first 
vacant  prebend,  or  promising  both  title  and  prebend 
at  once.  Again,  expectancies  developed  from  the 
exercise  of  the  jus  primariarum  precum,  according 
to  which  from  the  thirteenth  century  the  emperors, 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  later  a  num- 
ber of  petty  German  princes  and  even  empresses 
and  queens  of  England,  claimed  the  right  on  their 
accession  or  coronation  to  request  from  each  en- 
dowed foundation  or  monastery  in  their  territory 
the  assignment  of  a  benefice  or  position,  vacant  or 
to  be  vacated,  to  their  nominees.  This  claim, 
based  at  first  on  custom,  was  confirmed  by  papal 
indults,  and  fell  into  disuse  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  of  these  develop- 
ments were  in  direct  contravention  of  the  ancient 
canonical  principle  which  forbade  appointments  to 
ecclesiastical  offices  before  they  were  vacant,  and 
even  required  evasion  of  the  ruling  of  the  Third 
Lateran  Council  of  1179  to  the  same  effect.  The 
process,  however,  went  on  imtil  bishops,  founders, 
and  monasteries  were  obliged  to  protect  themselves 
by  special  papal  indults  against  the  misuse  of  the 
practise.  The  Council  of  Trent  again  forbade  all 
kinds  of  expectancies,  only  allowing  the  pope  to 
nominate  a  coadjutor  with  right  of  succession  to  a 
bishop  or  head  of  a  convent  in  case  of  necessity. 
This  prohibition  has,  indeed,  been  interpreted  as 
referring  not  to  the  pope  but  to  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries;  but  practically,  in  the  altered  modem 
circimistances,  the  matter  is  no  longer  of  impor- 
tance. The  same  thing  applies  to  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Germany,  which  at  one  time  allowed 
expectancies  to  exist  in  the  bishoprics  and  chapters 


that  became  Protestant  at  the  Reformation  or  the 

Peace  of  Westphalia. 

Bibuoorapht:  P.  Hinsehius,  Kirdienrecht,  ii.  85,  60.  84, 
255.  474,  639,  652.  iii.  113.  6  vols..  Berlin.  1860-97;  J.  H. 
Bdhmer,  Jua  ecclenaaiicum  protB9tantium,  iii.  8.  {$9  sqq., 
4  vols.,  Halle,  1756-63:  H.  C.  de  Senckenberg,  De  jure 
primarufn  precum,  Frankfort.  1784 ;  A.  Mayer,  TheaauruM 
novua  itarit  ecdeaia§iici,  i.  240,  Regenaburg,  1701. 

EXSUPERIUS  (EXUPERIUS),  SAINT:  Bishop 
of  Toulouse;  d.  Sept.  28  (7),  year  not  known.  His 
early  life  is  unknown,  but  from  allusions  in  Jerome's 
letters  (liv.  II,  cxix.,  cxxiii.  16,  cxxv.  20)  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  in  394  he  was  a  presbyter  at 
Rome;  he  was  bishop  of  Toulouse  in  404,  and  in  411 
was  still  living.  In  406  Jerome  dedicated  his 
commentary  on  Zechariah  to  him.  Jerome  pays 
a  glowing  tribute  to  his  self-sacrificing  charity 
during  the  disturbances  in  that  part  of  France  in 
411.  From  the  letters  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  (Epiatf 
vi.)  it  appears  that  in  Feb.,  405,  Exsuperius  applied 
to  the  pope  for  advice  respecting  Biblical  and  episco- 
pal matters.  He  completed  the  basilica  of  St. 
Satuminus,  begun  by  his  predecessor,  Silvius. 

Biblioorapht:  ASB,  Sept.,  vii.  623-630;  TiUemont,  MS" 
moire$t  vol.  x. 

EXTREME  UNCTION. 

I.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
History  ({  1). 
Doctrine  ({  2). 

Preparation  and  Administration  ({  3). 
II.  In  the  Greek  Church. 

Extreme  unction  is  one  of  the  minor  sacraments 
of  both  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  Churches. 

L  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  Extreme 
unction  is  mentioned  as  the  fifth  sacrament  by 
Peter  Lombard  who  brings  it  into  close  connection 
with  the  sacrament  of  penance.  He 
I.  History,  uses  two  passages  as  Biblical  authori- 
ties, Mark  vi.  13  and  Jas.  v.  14-15. 
These  passages  have,  however,  little  to  do  with  the 
sacrament  as  developed  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Extreme  unction  is  not  often  mentioned  in  the 
early  Church.  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  Ire- 
nseus  speak  of  it,  but  do  not  treat  it  as  a  sacrament. 
Oil  was,  however,  frequently  ased  by  Christians  in 
private  life,  chiefly  for  the  anointing  of  the  sick. 
TertuUian,  for  instance,  mentions  the  healing  of 
Severus,  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  with 
oil.  Popular  superstition  soon  exploited  these  ex- 
periences, and  used  the  oil  in  the  church  lamps. 
Some  bishops,  e.g.,  Chrysostom  and  Decentius,  did 
not  object,  but  limited  the  employment  to  members 
in  good  standing.  Innocent  I.  also  mentions  the 
anointing  of  the  sick,  but  not  of  the  moribund;  in 
case  a  priest  was  not  available,  laymen  might  per- 
form the  ceremony.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  extreme  imction  entered  upon  a  definite 
course  of  development,  and  was  brought  into  rela- 
tions with  remission  of  sins;  it  received,  conse- 
quently, a  sacramental  character  in  connection  with 
penance.  The  question  of  the  repetition  of  extreme 
imction  was  raised  in  the  twelfth  century.  A 
popular  superstition  held  that  a  Christian  who, 
after  participation,  had  been  restored  to  health  was 
to  be  looked  upon  as  one  departed:  he  was  not  to 
touch  the  ground  with  bare  feet,  eat  meat,  or 
cohabit  with  his  wife.    When  Theodulf  of  Oildaxu 
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recommended  that  the  anointing  should  take  place 
in  the  church,  he  had  not  in  mind  either  exclusively 
or  chiefly  the  application  to  the  moribund.  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  (Summa  aententiarumf  vi.  15)  was 
the  first  theologian  to  treat  extreme  imction  sys- 
tematically. He  deals,  however,  only  with  two 
questions,  the  institution  and  the  repetition  of  the 
sacrament.  From  that  time  on,  extreme  unction 
received  more  detailed  attention,  particularly  by 
Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  latter 
treats  it  from  two  points  of  view:  (1)  the  sacrament 
itself,  its  effect,  matter,  and  form;  (2)  its  adminis- 
tration and  use,  the  recipients,  repetition,  and  parts 
to  be  anointed.  The  piincipal  features  of  the  sacra- 
ment were  thus  fixed,  and  received  ecclesiastical 
sanction  at  the  Coimcil  of  Florence  (1439)  through 
Eugene  IV.,  and  its  final  and  definite  form  at  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

Extreme  unction  was  instituted  according  to 
Peter  Lombard  by  the  apostles,  according  to  Alex- 
ander Hales  by  Christ,  according  to  Bonaventura 

by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  apos- 
2.  Doctrine.  Ues,  according  to  Thomas  Aquinas  by 

Christ,  but  was  promulgated  by  the 
apostles.  The  Council  of  Trent  declares  that, 
according  to  Mark  vi.  13,  Christ  suggested  the  sacra- 
ment, and  that  James,  his  brother,  promulgated 
and  recommended  it.  The  material  which  is  to  be 
used  in  extreme  unction  is  olive-oil  consecrated  by  a 
bishop,  and,  according  to  a  decision  of  Paul  V., 
given  in  1655,  the  oil  is  not  effective  unless  so 
consecrated.  Gregory  XVI,  (1842)  confirmed  and 
further  limited  this  decision  by  declaring  that  not 
even  in  case  of  extreme  necessity  could  a  priest 
consecrate  oil  for  the  purpose.  The  form  of  the 
sacrament  was  settled  only  after  many  discussions. 
With  the  growing  tendency  to  look  upon  anointing 
as  sacramental,  the  form  of  prayer  was  changed 
from  the  precatory  to  the  declarative,  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  the  Coimcil  of  Florence.  The  specific 
purpose  and  effect  of  extreme  imction  is  somewhat 
indefinite.  The  Council  of  Trent  declares  that  this 
sacrament  completes  not  only  penance,  but  the 
whole  Christian  life.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not 
occupy  nearly  the  important  position  in  the  doctri- 
nal system  of  the  Roman  Church  taken  by  baptism, 
the  mass,  and  penance;  it  is  merely  an  annex  to  the 
latter  sacrament  to  which  it  gives  the  character  of 
preparation  for  death.  A  specific  effect  has  never 
been  attributed  to  it  officially.  Peter  Lombard 
gives  as  the  purpose  the  remission  of  sins  and  the 
alleviation  of  physical  infirmity.  Albert  the  Great 
declares  that  extreme  unction  could  purify  only 
from  the  remnants  of  sin  which  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  soul  into  eternal  rest.  Thomas  Aquinas  de- 
fines these  remnants  as  a  spiritual  weakness  and 
lassitude  which  disqualify  man  for  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  life  of  grace  and  glory,  and  staffs  that 
extreme  unction  is  a  medicine  for  both.  He  speaks 
of  physical  healing  as  a  secondary  effect,  taking 
place  when  the  primary  purpose  of  the  sacrament 
is  not  hindered  but  promoted.  Bonaventura,  on 
the  pther  hand,  teaches  that  the  specific  effect  of 
extreme  unction  is  the  remission  of  venial  sins  which 
were  completely  obviated  by  this  sacrament  owing 
to  its  strengthening  effect  upon  soul  and  body. 


The  Coimcil  of  Trent  repeated  all  the  positive  doc- 
trines of  the  theologians,  and  added  the  doctrine 
of  unction  with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  specific 
effect.  These  differences  concerning  the  effect  and 
purpose  of  extreme  unction  were  unsatisfactory,  and 
attempts  were  made  at  greater  precision.  The 
Roman  Catechism  assumes  two  effects,  the  remis- 
sion of  venial  sins,  and  the  removal  of  spiritual 
weakness  and  of  any  remaining  traces  of  sin.  Bel- 
larmine,  finally,  attempts  a  precise  definition  of  the 
''  remnants  of  sin  ";  they  are  mortal  or  venial  sins 
which  man  might  commit  after  penance  and  the 
Eucharist;  or  sins  which  were  not  atoned  for  prop- 
erly, because  sick  persons  had  imwittingly  received 
in  an  improper  manner,  and,  therefore,  without  the 
due  effect. 

The  olive-oil  used  in  extreme  unction  is  conse- 
crated  during   the   mass   on   Maundy  Thursday. 
Each  deanery  receives  a  certain  amount  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  parishes.    The  oil  which  is  not 
used  up  wnthin  a  year,  is  burned  in 
3.  Prepara-  the  sanctuary  lamp;  if  there  be  danger 

tion    and    that    the  supply  will    be  exhausted 

Adminis-  before  the  end  of  the  year,  small  quan- 
tration.  tities  of  unconsecrated  oil  may  be 
added.  Only  a  priest  or  higher  dig- 
nitary may  administer  this  sacrament.  Even  the 
pope  can  not  authorize  deacons  and  laymen  to  do 
so,  although  Innocent  I.  implies  that  they  may  in 
case  of  necessity.  The  administrator  acts  as  a 
representative  of  the  whole  Church;  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  desirable  that  several  priests  be  present 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremony.  The  regulations 
concerning  the  degree  of  sickness  which  entitles  a 
person  to  receive  the  sacrament  vary,  but  agree  in 
the  particular  that  the  probability  of  recovery  is 
excluded,  and  that  the  recipient  must  be  conscious. 
The  oil  is  to  be  applied  to  the  eyes,  ears,  hands, 
nose,  and  mouth,  and  to  the  abdomen  and  the  feet 
of  males,  but  not  of  females.  The  sacraments  of 
penance  and  of  the  Eucharist  should  as  a  rule 
precede  extreme  unction. 

XL  In  the  Greek  Church:  The  usage  of  the  Greek 
Church  differs  widely  from  that  of  Rome  both  in 
methods  of  administration  and  in  doctrine.  There  it 
is  simply  an  anointing  of  the  sick,  and  ita  purpose 
is  the  restoration  of  health,  physical  and  spiritual. 
The  place  of  administration  is  the  church,  if  pos- 
sible. The  ritual  is  elaborate,  and  requires  seven 
priests  if  they  are  procurable.  The  oil  is  conse- 
crated on  each  occasion  by  the  senior  priest,  and 
each  priest  repeats  the  full  ceremony  while  seven 
selections  are  read  each  from  the  Epistles,  Gospeb, 
and  collects.  On  Maundy  Thursday  the  feast  of 
euchelaum  \**  oil  of  prayer  ")  is  observed,  in  which 
the  whole  congregation  joins  and  is  anointed.  The 
frequent  use  of  the  sacrament  is  recommended. 

The  Nestorians  never  use  extreme  unction;  the 
Armenian  Church  has  discontinued  it. 

(F.  Kattenbusch.) 

Biblioorapht:  On  the  Roman  sacrament  consult:  KL,  ix. 
712-725;  £.  Martfene,  De  antiquit  eecleHce  ritibua,  i.,  chap. 
7,  Antwerp,  1736;  A.  J.  Binterim.  DenkwHrdigkeiten,  vi. 
3.  pp.  217  sqq..  Mains,  1831;  J.  C.  N.  Aucrusti.  Denk* 
wUrdigkeiUn,  ix.  455  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1828:  J.  H.  Blunt, 
SticramenU  and  SacramerUal  Ordinancet,  London,  1867; 
idem,  IHeHonary  of  Doctrinal  and  HUiorical  Theology^  pp. 
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771-773,  ib.  1870;  F.  Probst,  Sakramenie  und  Sakra- 
menUdien,  pp.  373  sqq.,  TQbimcen,  1872;  J.  H.  Oswald, 
Die  dogmatiaehe  Lehre  von  den  heiligen  Sakramenten^  ii. 
267  sqq..  MOxister,  1877;  M.  Heimbucher.  Die  Keilige 
Odung,  Regensburg,  1888;  P.  Schanz.  Die  Lehre  von  den 
heiligen  Sakramenten,  pp.  639  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1893;  W.  E. 
Addis  and  T.  Arnold,  Catholic  Dictionary,  pp.  363-366, 
London,  1903. 

For  the  Greek  Church  consult:  W.  Gass,  Sifmbolik  der 
griedMchen  Kirehe,  pp.  292  sqq..  Berlin.  1872;  F.  Katten- 
buseh,  Lehrbueh  der  vergleidiinden  Konfeeeionekunde,  i. 
434  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1892;  A.  von  Maltsew,  Die  Sakror 
menie  der  orthodox-katholieehen  Kirche,  pp.  ceozxiii.  sqq., 
460-553,  Berlin,  1898;  K.  Beth.  Die  orientaliaehe  Chria- 
Unheit  der  MiUelmeerlAnder,  pp.  316  sqq..  BerUn,  1902. 

ETLERT,  RUHLEMAim  FRIEDRICH:  Evan- 
gelical bishop  of  Prussia;  b.  at  Hamm  (20  m.  s.e. 
of  Mttnster)  Apr.  5,  1770;  d.  at  Potsdam  Feb.  8, 
1852.  After  completing  his  theological  education 
at  Halle  in  1794,  he  became  pastor  in  his  native 
town,  and  in  1806  was  appointed  preacher  to  the 
court  and  garrison  at  Potsdam.  Eleven  years 
later  he  became  bishop  of  Prussia  and  a  member 
of  the  coimcil  of  state  as  well  as  of  the  ministry 
for  religion  and  education.  Far  more  important 
than  his  official  activity,  however,  was  the  influence 
which  he  exercised  on  Frederick  William  III.  The 
development  of  Eylert  was  from  rationalism  toward 
orthodoxy,  although  he  never  reached  a  sure  dog- 
matic position.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
agenda  and  in  the  movement  for  union,  and  re- 
mained in  active  service  until  his  resignation  in 
1844.  Eylert  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  chief  works 
being  as  follows:  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  trostvoUen 
Wahrheiten  dea  Christentums  bei  der  letzten  Tren- 
nungvonden  Unarigen  (Dortmimd,  1803);  Homilien 
uber  die  Parabeln  Jesu  (Halle,  1806);  Predigten 
aber  Bedtirfnisae  unsera  Herzena  und  Verhdltniaae 
unaera  Lebena  (1813);  Ueber  den  Wert  und  die 
Wirkung  der  fur  die  evangeliache  Kirche  beatimnUen 
LUurgie  und  Agende  (Potsdam,  1830);  Daa  gute 
Werk  der  Union  (1846);  and,  above  all,  Charak- 
terzUge  und  hiatoriache  Fragmente  aua  dem  Leben 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  (3  vols.,  Magdeburg,  184^- 
1846;  Eng.  transl.  Charaderiatic  Traita  and  Do- 
meatic  Life  of  Frederick  William  IIL,  King  of  Prua- 
aia,  by  J.  Birch,  London,  1844).  He  also  collabo- 
rated with  J.  H.  B.  Drftseke  in  publishing  the 
Magazin  von  Feat-,  Gelegenheita-  und  anderen  Pre- 
digten  (4  vols.,  Magdeburg,  1816-20). 

(August  THOLUCKf.) 

BiBLioaBAPHY:  Neuer    Nekrolog    der   Deutuken,    Weimar, 
1852;  ADB,  vi.  458. 

EZEKIEL. 

I.  The  Prophet. 
II.  The  Book. 

Divisions  and  Contents  ({  1). 
Literary  Peculiarities  ({  2). 
Symbohc  Actions  ({  3). 
Other  Characteristics  ({  4). 
Theological  Character  ((5). 
Relation  to  the  Priest  Code  ({  6). 

L  The  Prophet :  Concerning  Ezekiel,  the  earliest 
exilic  prophet,  his  book  teaches  (i.  2,3,  Lii.l5,  xxix. 
17,  xl.  1)  that  he  was  the  son  of  Buzi,  of  priestly  de- 
scent (through  the  Zadokites),  that  he  lived  by  the 
river  Chebar  not  far  from  Tel-Abib  among  the  cap- 
tives whom  Nebuchadrezzar  had  deported  with  King 
Jehoiachin,  and  that  he  labored  there  as  prophet 
from  the  fifth  to  at  least  the  twenty-seventh  year 


of  this  captivity  (693-571  b.c).  The  statement 
of  Josephus  {Ant,  X.,  vi.  3)  that  he  was  still  a  boy 
when  carried  into  captivity  is  not  probable,  since 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  temple  and  its 
service.  The  river  Chebar  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  Habor  of  II  Kings  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11  (the 
modem  Khabur),  which  empties  into  the  Euphrates 
(q.v.)  near  (llarchemish,  on  which  the  exiles  of  the 
Northern  kingdom  were  settled;  it  must  be  sought 
in  Babylonia  and  b  probably  the  canal  Kabaru, 
not  far  from  Nippur.  Ezekiel  enjoyed  the  authority 
of  a  prophet  among  the  exiles,  and  they  often 
sought  his  counsel  though  it  was  generally  contrary 
to  their  desire,  and  in  secret  they  gave  vent  to  their 
wrath  (ii.  6).  He  exercised  a  pastoral  care  among 
his  people  and  formed  a  spiritual  center  for  those 
who  were  cut  off  from  their  land  and  its  temple 
(viii.  1,  xiv.  Isqq.,  xx.  1,  xxiv.  18,  xxxiii.  30-31). 
XL  The  Book:  The  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  the 
third  of  the  books  of  the  major  prophets  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  English  Version,  was  no  doubt 
put  in  systematic  form  by  the  prophet  himself;  it 
divides  into  two  main  parts  which  correspond  to 
the  two  periods  in  which  Ezekiel  prophesied.  The 
first   (i.-xxiv.)  closes  with  the  beginning  of  the 

siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar 

X.  Divi-     (588  B.C.);   the  second  (xxxiii.-xlviii.) 

sions  and  begins  after  the  destruction  of  the 

Contents    city  (586  B.C.).    The  interval  is  filled 

in  by  prophecies  against  foreign  nar 
tions  not  arranged  in  strict  chronological  order 
(xxv.-xxxii.).  E^ch  main  part  opens  with  utter- 
ances upon  the  importance  and  responsibility  of 
Ezekiel's  office.  The  contents  vary  in  a  character- 
istic manner.  As  long  as  Jerusalem  was  standing, 
the  announcement  of  coming  judgment  predomi- 
nated; what  had  been  (kxl's  kingdom  was  to  fall 
utterly;  when  that  had  come  to  pass,  the  work  of 
reconstruction  was  to  begin.  "  While  in  the  first 
half  Ezekiel  buried  the  material  hope  of  Israel, 
which  rested  on  the  continued  existence  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Temple,  in  the  second  he  rebuilt  in 
spirit  land  and  people,  city  and  temple  "  (Kloster- 
mann).  Pronouncement  of  judgment  on  the  world- 
nations  formed  the  transition  to  the  establishment 
of  the  theocracy  in  Israel;  the  episode  belongs 
therefore  to  the  second  part. 

The  literary  peculiarities  of  Ezekiel 's  book  are 
connected  with  his  position  as  an  exile  during  its 
composition.  He  differed  from  the  earlier  prophets, 
even  from  his  older  contemporary  Jeremiah,  by 
being  removed  from  the  actual  theater  of  history, 
thus  being  denied  an  immediate  influence  in  the 

developments  of  his  time,   and  this 

2.  Literary  affected  the  form  of  his  oral  and  writ- 

Peculiari-   ten  speech.     His  prophecies  were  no 

ties.        casual  addresses  to  fit  passing  events, 

but  were  worked  out  in  quiet  medita- 
tion and  prepared  with  literary  art,  for  which  he  had 
an  evident  liking.  Not  that  the  short,  striking, 
oracular  utterance  is  wholly  wanting;  but  Ezekiel 
more  often  discusses  his  subject  at  leisure  and  his 
deliverance  develops  deliberately  before  his  pro- 
phetic eye  (compare  the  detailed  description  of  his 
first  vision — chap.  i. — with  the  brief  sketch  of  the 
similar  vision  in  Isa.  vi.).    He  is  not  satisfied  with 
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a  few  characteristic  strokes,  but  rather  aims  at  a 
perfect  picture  which  afitects  the  spectator  less  by 
its  immediate  power  and  warmth  than  by  its  gran- 
deur and  harmonious  finish.  The  frequency  of  the 
visions  attests  also  his  inclination  toward  quiet 
meditation.  That  he  could  not  come  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  concrete  objects  may,  fur- 
thermore, have  helped  to  cause  the  figurative 
descriptions  which  are  peculiar  to  him.  His  con- 
temporaries complained  of  his  figurative  speech 
(xx.  49),  and  the  enigmatic  character  of  his  writing 
has  always  tried  the  patience  of  Jewish  as  well  as 
Christian  interpreters,  while  it  has  yielded  the 
richer  material  to  mysticism.  Figurative  utter- 
ance is  foimd  in  Ezekiel  in  various  forms — now  as 
simple  metaphor,  now  approaching  the  parable 
(xv.;  xxii.  18  sqq.),  now  as  true  allegory  (xvii.). 
He  delights  especially  in  personifying  nations  and 
countries  or  in  representing  them  imder  the  image 
of  animal  or  plant.  Thus  he  portrays  Judah 
(Jerusalem)  and  Samaria  as  prostitutes  (xvi., 
xxiii.  1  sqq.);  the  house  of  David  as  a  lion's  den 
(xix.  1  sqq.),  or  a  vine  (xix.  10' sqq.;  cf.  xvii.  6), 
or  a  cedar  (xvii.  3);  Egypt  as  a  cedar  (xxxi.  3  sqq.), 
or  a  crocodile  (xxxii.  1  sqq.);  the  Chaldean  power 
as  a  great  eagle  full  of  feathers  of  diverse  colors 
(xvii.  3).  After  giving  the  meaning  of  his  cryptic 
utterances,  he  again  takes  up  the  allegoric  form. 
He  shows  himself  a  master  in  describing  the  great 
and  sublime,  and  some  portions  of  his  book  are 
specimens  of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  ten- 
der lyric  poetry — e.g.,  the  elegies,  characteristic 
of  him  as  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  he  laments  the  lot 
of  the  foreign  powers  (xix.  1  sqq.,  xxvi.  17  sqq., 
xxvii.  2  sqq.,  xxviii.  12  sqq.,  xxxii.  2  sqq.).  To 
consider  Ezekiel  only  a  writer,  however,  who  did 
not  actually  deliver  his  addresses,  is  not  admissible; 
but  it  is  true  that  the  written  form  was  of  special 
importance  to  him,  particularly  as  his  spoken 
words  could  benefit  only  a  small  part  of  his  people. 

Once  again,  Ezekiel 's  position,  his  exclusion  from 
all  share  as  an  active  participant  in  the  events  of 
his  time,  was  accountable  for  the  symbolic  actions 
with  which  he  accompanied  his  discourses  and 
made  them  impressive.  His  whole  person  was 
called  on  to  serve  his  oracles  in  most  varied  panto- 
mime. Dumbness  (iii.  26),  motionless  constraint 
(iv.  4-8),  eating  and  drinking  (iv.  9 
3.  S]rmbolic   sqq.),  cutting  of  the  hair  (v.  1  sqq.), 

Actions,  stamping  with  the  foot  and  clapping 
of  hands  (vi.  11),  sighing  (xxi.  11), 
and  trembling  (xii.  17)  were  all  made  ''  signs." 
What  happened  to  the  prophet  was  emblematic  of 
the  fate  of  his  people  (xxi v.  14  sqq.);  in  his  own 
person  he  represented  also  that  of  his  king  (xii. 
3  sqq.).  Partly  because  of  the  triviality  of  such 
symbolic  signs  it  has  been  denied  that  they  were 
actually  employed,  and  they  have  been  regarded 
as  mere  literary  devices.  But  considering  Oriental 
skill  in  interpreting  such  symbols  and  the  readiness 
of  the  Israelites  to  attach  importance  to  the  acts 
of  a  prophet,  actual  performance  is  the  more  natural 
assumption,  though  vii.  23  and  xxiv.  3-5  are  prob- 
ably parables.  In  other  cases  a  mere  recital  of 
what  happened  to  the  prophet  would  have  lacked 
significance  and  contributed  little  as  illustration. 


But  what  an  impression  it  must  have  made  when 
people  foimd  him  in  the  condition  described  in 
iv.  1  sqq.  with  hostile  look  directed  for  weeks  on 
Jerusalem  and  with  arm  upUfted  against  itl  The 
picture  was  a  most  eloquent  epitome  of  the  fate  of 
the  city.  Klostermann  attempts  to  make  the  long 
immobility  of  the  prophet  more  intelligible  by 
finding  here  the  symptoms  of  severe  catalepsy. 
Dumbness,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on 
the  prophet,  to  judge  from  expressions  which  can 
not  be  referred  to  mere  silence  (cf.  iii.  26-27,  xxiv. 
27).  Such  a  disease  might  be  considered  a  means 
God-ordained  for  prophetic  purposes. 

To   the  solemnly  ceremonial   style  of   Ezekiel 
belongs  also  the  stereotyped  recurrence  of  certain 
solemn  formulas.    The  sayings  are  generally  in- 
troduced by  "  thus  saith  the  Lord  Yahweh  "  (117 
times  according  to   Zunz)   or  **  the 

4*  Other  word  of  Yahweh  came  unto  me." 
Character-  The  prophet  is  always  addressed  by 
istics.  God  and  the  angels  with  the  elsewhere 
imusual  name  "  son  of  man  " ;  and 
many  other  recurring  phrases  give  the  book  a 
uniform  cast.  Like  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  draws  fre- 
quently from  former  prophets.  His  muse  is  in- 
spired by  the  entire  sacred  literature  of  the  past, 
especially  by  the  '*  Mosaic  "  law,  but  also  by  sacred 
history  and  tales  of  prehistoric  times  (cf.,  e.g.,  Gen. 
ii.  8  and  Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  Gen.  i.  28  and  Ezek. 
xxxvi  .11).  Beside  this  is  his  artistic  reaUsm,  which 
everywhere  produces  concrete  forms  from  the 
material  furnished  by  the  historical,  archeological, 
and  literary  store  of  the  theocracy.  He  was  no 
mere  **  scholar,"  as  he  has  been  called,  but  rather  a 
creative  genius  who  made  his  knowledge  of  the 
past  useful  for  new  ideas.  His  sentences  are  in- 
volved, often  diffuse,  and  his  language  is  more 
Aramaized  than  that  of  Jeremiah;  but  the  clumsi- 
ness of  expression  in  EzekiePs  book  is  partly  due 
to  corruption  of  the  text,  which  in  many  passages 
can  be  corrected  from  the  Septuagint. 

Passing  to  the  spiritual  significance  and  theolog- 
ical character  of  Ezekiel,  he  has  marked  points  of 
contact  with  Jeremiah,  who  remained  in  Jerusalem. 
Both  declare  with  all  emphasis  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  to  be  unavoidable  and 
near  at  hand,  destroying  relentlessly  the  illusory 
hopes  of  the  patriots  and  strongly  condenming  the 
fraudulent  policy  of  the  princes  who  were  trafficking 
with  Egypt.  The  Levitical  character  of  f^zekiel's 
prophecies,  which  portray  the  city  of 

5.  Theo-    God    and  its    cultus   under    a    new 

logical  regime  and  in  its  details,  springs  from 
Character,  his  sacerdotal  education  and  dispo- 
sition. The  Levitical  side  of  Ezekiel 
in  recent  times  has  been  exaggerated  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  the 
originator  of  the  priestly  legislation  with  its  taber^ 
nacle,  its  orders  of  sacrifices  and  priests.  In  the 
second  place  he  is  charged  with  having  pushed  aside 
or  destroyed  by  his  formulas  and  outward  injimc- 
tions  the  free  ethical  religion  of  the  prophets,  be- 
coming the  father  of  the  bigoted  postexilic  Judaism 
and  Pharisaism.  It  is  true  that  for  Ezekiel,  as  for 
the  Mosaic  law,  external  order  and  ethical  com- 
munion with  God  are  inseparably  connected.    He 
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regards  it  as  highly  important  that  the  holiness  of 
God  be  preserved  by  the  ceremonial  purity  of  his 
ministers  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  profane. 
But  chap,  xviii.y  which  exhibits  Ezekiel's  ethics, 
puts  beside  the  first  command,  to  worship  God 
only,  the  other  which  is  like  \mto  it,  to  love  one's 
neighbor,  and  emphasizes  the  truth  that  every  one 
is  judged  by  God  according  to  his  personal  conduct. 
A  parallel  passage  is  found  in  xiv.  14  sqq.  But  how 
little  the  prophet  expected  salvation  from  mere 
formal  fulfilment  of  commandments  is  shown  by 
xi.  19-20,  xxxvi.  28-27;  complete  obedience  is 
the  result  of  a  new  heart  written  over  with  God's 
law,  which  the  Lord  is  to  give  with  a  new  spirit  (cf . 
Jer.  xxxi.  33),  so  that  regeneration  and  sanctifica- 
tion  appear  as  God's  work.  With  Ezekiel  the 
glory  of  God  was  the  highest  good.  The  people's 
misfortune  was  a  just  punishment  for  great  guilt. 
Future  salvation,  however,  was  to  come  not  be- 
cause of  man's  merit  (xxxvi.  22),  but  for  the  sake 
of  God's  name.  This  sovereign  God  was  not 
arbitrary  or  cruel;  his  will  purposed  the  conversion 
and  life,  not  the  destruction,  of  his  sinful  people 
(xxxiii  .11).  The  awakening  of  the  congregation  to 
new  life  is  exhibited  in  a  hopeful  allegory  (xxxvii.). 
The  Davidic  royalty  was  again  to  be  established. 
David,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  i.e.,  a  future  heir 
of  the  mind  and  power  of  David,  was  to  rule  his 
entire  people  in  the  name  of  his  God  (xvii.  22  sqq., 
xxxiv.  23,  xxxvii.  24).  Ezekiel  does  not  stop 
with  the  portrayal  of  a  favored  ruler  from  this 
family;  he  describes  in  detail  a  last  attack  by  the 
heathen  world  upon  the  law  of  Yahweh  already 
announced  by  former  prophets.  In  this  whole 
delineation  the  relation  to  Joel  is  to  be  observed 
(cf.  C.  V.  Orelli,  Die  zwdlf  kleinen  Propheten, 
Munich,  1896,  p.  43).  The  closing  vision  (xl.-xlviii.) 
has  no  connection  with  these  other  prophetical 
utterances.  The  description  of  the  new  temple  is 
not  merely  a  sketch  for  its  reestablishment.  The 
seer  is  raised  above  existing  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  sketch  and  his  arrangement  are  well 
considered  and  are  so  clear  that  one  can  as  easily 
make  a  sketch  of  Ezekiel's  as  of  Solomon's  temple. 
The  question  of  the  priority  of  Ezekiel  to  the 
Priest  Code  reenters  here.  Popper  and  Graf,  break- 
ing with  tradition,  declared  the  conception  of  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.-xxvii.  and  xxxvi.- 
xxxvii.)  to  be  later  than  Ezekiel's  picture  of  the 
temple  and  they  are  followed  by  most  of  the 
critics.  There  are  some,  however,  who  with  equal 
confidence  advocate  the  preexilic  origin  of  the 
Priest  Code.  A  close  relationship  exists  between 
the  earlier  addresses  of  Ezekiel  and 

6.  Relation  the    so-called  Law  of  Holiness  (Lev. 

to  the  Priest  xvii.-xxvi.).  Graf  and  Kayser  con- 
Code,  sider  the  prophet  the  author  of  the 
latter,  which  Klostermann  has  ex- 
haustively shown  to  be  wrong.  He  prefers  to 
consider  this  law  a  kind  of  catechism  in  use 
among  the  exiles,  which  the  prophet  also  followed. 
Biintsch  also,  though  following  Graf  in  the  main, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Law  of  Holiness  was  prior  to  Ezekiel  and  was  used 
by  him  as  a  basis  of  his  discourses.  This  being 
admitted,  the  same  should  also  hold  good  for  the 


rest.  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
how  later  men  imitated  the  prophet's  style,  but 
boldly  opposed  his  revelations.  Baudissin  by  an 
imputial  comparison  arrives  at  an  essential  affirma- 
tion of  the  priority  of  the  Law  of  Holiness  and  the 
Priest  Code  (^part  from  Lev.  xvi.  which  may  be  a 
later  interpolation).  Dillmann  considers  the  Law 
of  Holiness  as  much  older  than  Ezekiel,  which 
however  (especially  Lev.  xxvi.)  was  revised  during 
the  exile  with  the  use  of  Ezekiel's  utterances.  The 
main  argument  for  the  opposite  view  is  found  in 
xliv.  6-13,  according  to  which  only  the  Levitical 
priests  of  the  house  of  Zadok  are  the  priests  proper; 
the  Levites,  however,  who  had  worshiped  in  the 
high  places,  were  to  perform  the  lower  functions. 
Here  may  be  perceived  the  first  distinction  between 
classes  of  Levites.  In  Deuteronomy  such  a  dif- 
ference does  not  exist;  the  door  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem  was  open  for  the  priests  of  the  high 
places  (Deut.  xviii.  6  sqq.).  In  the  Priest  Code, 
however,  the  sharp  distinction  between  priests  and 
Levites  is  traced  back  to  Moses;  Ezekiel  stood 
between.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ezekiel 
nowhere  stated  in  what  respects  the  new  temple 
was  to  resemble  the  present  or  differ  from  it.  But 
he  certainly  censures  as  a  transgression  of  the 
covenant,  and  as  a  breach  of  Mosaic  order  that 
strangers  should  perform  the  lower  temple  services. 
This  supposes  that  that  order  provided  for  other  tem- 
ple servants,  no  doubt  Levitical  (see  Levi, Levites). 
Another  obvious  difference  is  that  Ezekiel  does  not 
mention  the  high  priest.  But  from  this  it  can  not 
be  certainly  inferred  that  the  prophet  did  not  know 
the  office  and  that  in  the  preexilic  period  a  head 
of  the  priesthood  did  not  exist.  History  proves 
the  contrary.  His  silence  may  be  explained  from 
the  same  point  of  view  as  the  fact  that  in  place  of 
the  preexilic  king  he  puts  a  modest  prince  (xliv. 
3  sqq.).  It  is  possible  that  xxi.  26  sqq.  is  an  after- 
thought, where  it  is  said:  "Remove  the  diadem, 
and  take  off  the  crown."  The  prophet  presupposes 
an  ancient  ordinance  traced  back  to  Moses  (xx. 
10-11,  xliv.  7-8),  according  to  which  he  reforms 
depraved  practise,  but  with  prophetical  Uberty  he 
is  not  afraid  to  change  ordinances  to  prevent  future 
abuses  or  to  give  a  purer  expression  to  the  spiritual 
idea.  That  Mosaic  ordinance  is  nothing  else  than 
the  Priest  Code,  whose  directions  Ezekiel  intensifies 
in  many  points  in  the  interest  of  the  holiness  of 
God.  It  is  therefore  untenable  that  he  is  the  law- 
giver who  created  this  legislation.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  established  neither  a  complete 
code  nor  one  serving  for  an  immediate  use;  as  a 
teacher  of  the  Mosaic  law  he  could  therefore  move 
more  freely  in  order  to  emphasize  those  things 
which  served  his  prophetic  purpose. 

C.  VON  Orelli. 

Bibliooraprt:  The  best  text  is  by  8.  Baer,  with  Assyrio- 
logical  Dotes  by  Friedrioh  Delitssch,  Leipsio,  1886.  of. 
C.  H.  Toy  in  SBOT,  1809.  Commentaries  are  by  H. 
Ewald.  Gfittingen.  1841;  F.  Hitsig.  Leipsic.  1847:  P. 
Fairbairn,  Edinburgh,  1851;  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Ber- 
lin. 1867,  Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh,  1869;  C.  F.  Keil, 
Leipsie,  1868;  E.  Henderson,  Edinburgh,  1870;  G.  Curry, 
in  Bikle  CommerUary,  vol.  vi.,  London,  1876;  R.  Smend, 
Leipsic.  1880;  C.  von  Orelli,  Munich,  1896;  A.  B.  David- 
son, in  Cambridge  Bible,  1892;  J.  Skinner,  in  Bxpo9%lar*» 
Bible,  London.  1895;  A.  Bertholet,  Tabingen,  1897;  K 
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KraetMchmar,  Gottingen,  1900;  P.  Schmalsl,  Vienna, 
1901;  C.  M.  Ck>bern.  New  York,  1901;  H.  A.  Redpath, 
London,  1907.  For  questions  of  criticism  consult:  G.  H. 
Comill,  Das  Bitch  det  PropKeten  Etechiel,  Leipsic,  1886; 
H.  Graetc,  Emendationea,  vol.  ii.,  Breslau.  1893;  D.  H. 
Mailer.  EzeckielStudien,  BerUn,  1894;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  in 
CrUica  Biblica,  London,  1903.  Various  phases  are  treated 
in:  J.  J.  Balmer-Rinck.  Dea  Propheten  Eze^iel  OeHcht  vom 
Tempel,  Basel,  1858;  B.  Bantsch,  Daa  UeiliakeiUgeaeU, 
Erfurt.  1893;  A.  Bertholet,  Der  Verfaaaungaentwurf  dea 
Hesekid,  Freiburg,  1896.  More  personal  are  C.  H. 
Cornill,  Der  Prophet  Ezechid,  Heidelberg,  1882;  H.  Meu< 
lenbelt,  De  Prediking  van  den  profet  Ezekiel,  Utrecht, 
1888;  L.  Gautier,  La  Miaaion  du  prophkte  £z4chid,  Lau- 
sanne, 1891.    Consult  also  D£,  i.  814-820;  EB,  ii.  1456-72. 

EZION-GEBER  (EZION-GABER).    See  Elath. 

EZRA. 

His  Powers  as  a  Royal  Commissioner  ({  1). 
His  Principal  Acts  and  Methods  ({  2). 
His  Joint  Activity  with  Nehemii^  (S  3). 
Opposition  and  Final  Success  (S  4). 

Ezra,  postexilic  leader  of  the  Jews  and  lawgiver, 
was  through  his  ancestor  Seraiah  (II  Kings  xxv. 
18)  connected  with  the  Aaronic  line  (Ezra  vii. 
5).  Doubtless  this  relationship  induced  him  to 
acquire  that  familiarity  with  the  law  of  Moses  by 
reason  of  which  he  is  called  "  a  ready  scribe  " 
(verse  6),  which  can  mean  only  that  he  had  so 
mastered  its  principles  and  provisions  that  he  was 
able  to  give  answers  on  points  submitted  for  his 
decision.  It  was  Ezra's  purpose  to  bring  this  law 
into  authoritative  application  to  practical  life,  a 

thing  which  could  be  done  only  in  the 

I.  His      independent    community    in    Judea. 

PowerB  as  a  He  therefore  put  himself  diligently  to 

Royal  Com-  the  study  of  the  law  so  as  to  set  forth 

missioner.  in  Israel  what  belonged  to  duty  and 

order.  Evidently  Ezra  had  gained  in 
the  senate  of  the  Diaspora  a  position  of  authority 
as  an  expert  in  the  written  law  like  that  which 
Zadok  had  gained  under  other  conditions  as  a 
priest-prophet  (II  Sam.  xv.  27).  It  was  only 
throu^  the  authority  thus  gained  as  the  one  man 
acquainted  with  the  law  that  he  could  urge  the 
king  (Artaxerxes  I.)  to  grant  him  his  mission, 
which  had  to  do  with  political  as  well  as  religious 
conditions.  So  that  he  was  commissioned  to  'in- 
quire concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem "  (Ezra 
vii.  14),  and  "to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges'' 
(verse  25)  and  to  execute  judgment  upon  all  who 
were  disobedient  to  the  law  of  God  and  of  the 
king  (verse  26).  He  was  also  commissioned  to 
carry  the  royal  gifts  and  those  of  the  nobility 
and  to  draw  from  the  king's  treasury  other  sums 
up  to  a  specified  limit  for  the  reestablishment 
of  the  temple  service.  Such  powers  are  conceiv- 
able only  in  case  he  was  recognized  as  the  trusted 
representative  of  the  Jews  regarded  as  a  religious 
community  apart  from  the  state.  This  relation 
influenced  the  permission  of  the  king  for  all  Jews 
who  wished  to  accompany  Ezra  on  the  return  to 
Jerusalem.  But  the  religious  side  of  his  mission  most 
concerned  Ezra,  and  by  this  he  was  so  engaged 
that  he  refused  to  ask  an  escort  from  the  king  (viii. 
22).  When  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  (458  B.C.)  he 
appeared  not  only  as  the  king's  representative; 
he  was  the  leader  of  a  reenforcement  of  the  Jewish 


community  amounting  to  1,600  males  and  the  means 
of  bringing  rich  gifts.  So  that  his  coming  meant 
the  material  strengthening  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth and  the  conveyance  of  the  king's  favor. 
The  way  in  which  he  went  to  work  demonstrated 
that  he  was  concerned  not  to  act  according  to 
arbitrary  and  selfish  ends,  but  was  there  to  follow 
the  recognized  order  of  procedure. 

The  record  of  the  doings  of  Ezra  after  his  coming 
to  Jerusalem  given  by  himself  possesses  great  accu- 
racy and  completeness,  as  even  the  mutilated  Hebrew 
text  indicates.     He  evidently  delivered  the  gifts 
of  the  king    to    the  appointed    authorities,  and 
the  firman    of   permission  to    the  Persian  repre- 
sentatives in  the  land.    There  are  traces  also  of  a 
census  of  the  Jews  already  settled 
2.  His      there,  for  his  next  task  was  to  investi- 
Principal    gate  the  condition  of  the  Jews  as  a 
Acts   and   commimity.    The  first  discovery  was 
Methods,    that    the    practise    of    intermarrying 
with  the  heathen  round  about  had 
been  so  common  that  it  had  invaded  even  the 
priestly  families.     It  is  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  he  did  not  deal  with  this  matter  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  royal  authority  but   as  a  religious 
leader,  reminding  them  of  their  duty  to  the  God 
who  was  recalling  the  nation  from  death  to  a  re- 
newed life.     His  pleadings  were  effectual,  and  the 
local  leaders  of  the  people  were  induced  to  join  with 
him  in  the  movement  to  purify  the  community 
from  the  evil  into  which  it  had  fallen.  A  commission 
was  created  to  look  after  the  matter,  and  the  business 
was  completed  within  three  months  (Ezra  ix.  1- 
X.  17). 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  neither  in  the  mem- 
oirs of  Ezra  nor  in  the  words  of  the  author  is 
there  any  information  concerning  the  twelve  years 
between  the  event  last  narrated  and  the  coming 
of  Nehemiah.  On  the  one  side  it  is  clear  that  the 
man  whose  mission  was  to  restore  to  honor  the  house 
of  God  and  who  had  brought  with  him  a  host  of 
those  expert  in  the  direction  of  the  services  would 
not  be  a  laggard  in  the  matter  of  the 
3.  His  Joint  organization  of  affairs  so  important 
Activity  with  to  the  community  and  in  attempting 
Nehemiah.  to  bring  the  practise  of  the  people  into 
accord  with  the  religious  ideals.  In 
accordance  with  the  commands  given  him,  he  found 
as  a  prime  necessity  the  awakening  in  the  commu- 
nity of  the  sense  that  the  norms  of  conduct  were 
expressed  in  the  law.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
admitted  that  it  was  after  Nehemiah  had  come 
from  the  king  as  a  prince  and  with  military  escort, 
had  with  strong  hands  seized  the  reins  of  direction 
and  had  overborne  the  opposition  which  developed, 
that  the  full  achievement  of  the  desires  of  Ezra 
was  accomplished.  The  explanation  of  this  doubt- 
less is  that  Ezra  purposely  abstained  from  appeal- 
ing to  his  own  authority  and  from  decreeing  and  or- 
daining the  changes  which  he  wished  to  bring  about 
by  awakening  the  popular  conscience.  Another 
side  of  the  explanation  is  the  opposition  which  was 
naturally  aroused  on  the  side  of  the  heathen,  and 
of  a  part  of  the  community  itself.  The  very  rigor 
of  the  separation  enforced  between  Jews  and 
heathen  did  much  to  sharpen  the  opposition  and 
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even  to  strengthen  the  enemy.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  attempt  to  stop  the  building  of  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  which  was  denounced  as  the  antece* 
dent  of  political  revolt  had  some  connection  with 
the  reform  in  the  marriage  customs  of  the  Jews. 
And  the  reports  of  Nehemiah  have  something  to 
say  about  a  secret  agreement  of  priests  and  Levites 
with  the  opponents  and  of  an  antipathy  which  had 
been  aroused.  It  is  indeterminable  whether  under 
the  stress  of  opposition  and  hindrance 
4.  Opposi-  Ezra   was   temporarily   absent  from 

Hon  and    Jerusalem,  or  whether  he  definitely 
Final       limited  himself  to  the  service  of  those 

Success,  whose  allegiance  came  willingly  imtil 
the  arrival  of  Nehemiah,  or  whether 
these  two  men  had  come  to  an  imderstanding  as 
to  the  methods  to  be  employed.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
clearly  stated  that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  imited  in 
the  work  of  the  restoration  of  the  law  at  the  celebra- 
tion referred  to  in  Neh.  viii.  8  sqq.  It  was  only  after 
repeated  effort  that  the  law-book  was  established 
(in  444  B.C.)  as  the  authoritative  guide  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  feast  lasting  seven  days,  which  is  recorded 
in  Neh.  viii.-x.  The  one  thing  which  stands  out 
is  that  Ezra^s  recourse  was  not  to  force  and  author- 
ity, but  he  awaited,  as  did  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua, 
the  voluntary  submission  of  the  community  to  the 
demands  of  the  law  itself.  And  in  the  institution 
of  the  law  as  the  norm  of  action,  he  created  a  close 
bond  between  the  home  community  and  the  Jewish 
diaspora.  Whoever  considers  with  unprejudiced 
mind  the  reports  by  Ezra  and  about  him  can  not 
doubt  that  for  him  and  his  companions  and  for 
the  circle  to  whom  he  came,  the  book  of  the  law, 
considering  its  fuU  effect,  must  have  been  an 
authority  of  long  standing.  The  citations  which 
appear  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  and 
the  references  in  the  prayers  establish  that  what 
is  there  adduced  is  practically  the  Pentateuch. 
But  even  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  wholly 
in  its  present  form  in  the  time  of  Ezra  is  dis- 
closed, according  to  some  scholars,  by  the  tax  of 
the  half  shekel  of  Ex.  xxx.  13  which  must  be- 
long to  a  later  time  than  the  third  of  a  shekel 
of  Neh.  ix.  33.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that 
a  difference  should  be  made  between  the  desires 
and  the  possibilities  of  an  oppressed  people,  which 
may  account  for  the  earlier  tax. 

Out  of  the  curiously  embellished  recollection  of 
the  epoch-making  service  of  the  real  Ezra  and  from 
the  fact  that  after  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  remained  strictly  separate 
communities,  and  that  the  Samaritans  possessed 
the  law  in  the  old  character  while  the  Jews  had  it 
in  the  square  character,  many  of  the  statements 
concerning  the  traditional  form  of  the  books  of 
the  law  have  originated.  Some  of  these  attribute 
the  newer  foim  to  Ezra,  others  to  Ezra  and  the 
Great  Synagogue,  who  affixed  the  punctuation  (Neh. 
viii.  8),  and  others  assert  that  since  the  law  had 
been  forgotten  by  the  Jews  Ezra  had  come  from 
Babylon  and  reestablished  it  de  novo. 

(A.  Klobtermann.) 

Bibuogbaprt:  Consult,  besides  the  literature  given  under 
EzBA  AifD  Nbhkmiah.  B00K8  OP,  DB,  i.  820-B21:  EB,  ii. 
1473-78;  JE,  v.  821  sqq. 
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EZRA   AND    NEHEMIAH,    BOOKS    OF. 

I.  Transmission  of  the  Text.  The    Corrections   Traced 

1.  The  Arabic  Version.  to  Their  Source  (S  2). 
Esra  Based  on  the  Septu*      4.  The  Latin  Version. 

acint  (Si).  6.  The  Hebrew  Text. 

Nehemiah  a  Revised  Syr»  II.  Composition  of  the  Books, 

iac  ({  2).  Analysis    of    the   Books 

2.  The  Syriao  Version.  ({  1). 

3.  The  Greek  Version.  The    Sources    Employed 
Its  Fidelity  to  the  Hebrew  ({  2). 

({1)  The    Author's     Purpose 

(«3). 

L  Transmission  of  the  Text. — 1.  The  Aimblo  Ver- 
sion: In  the  London  Polyglot  the  two  books  bear 
the  title  "  First  and  Second  Books  of  Ezra  the 
Priest/'  and  there  are  indications  that  the  two 
books  were  translated  by  different  hands.  This 
is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  Ezra  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Septuagint  and  Nehe- 

1.  Ezra     miah  from  the  Syriac.    As  a  result, 

th  a^^«.  *^®  ^^^  ^®  untrustworthy.  But  while 
^^  ~  misimderstanding  of  the  basal  text 
is  frequent  and  mistakes  are  numer- 
ous, it  is  clear  that  the  Septuagint  was  by  the 
translator  regarded  as  authoritative,  especially  the 
recension  represented  by  the  Alexandrine  and 
Vatican  codices,  particularly  by  the  former. 

The  text  of  Nehemiah  is  much  shortened,  and  that 
this  is  not  due  to  gaps  in  the  exemplar  before  the 
translator  is  shown  by  his  especial  dislike  for  the 
lists  of  names;    e.g.,  Neh.  vii.  6-72  is  omitted  for 
the  stated  reason  that  it  duplicates  Ezra  ii.,  and  for 
the  names  given  after  Pashhur  (Neh.  x.  3)  to  xii. 
27  he  substitutes  "  and  the  remainder  of  their  com- 
pany," and  similar  omissions  occur  in  the  lists  of  the 
builders  in  chap.  iii.  as  also  in  chap.  xii. 
2.  Nehe-    33^34^  41.    The  traces  of  origin  from 
"^*^*^®"  the  Syriac  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
Syriao      consisting  not  merely  in  the  trans- 
ference of  renderings  peculiar  to  that 
version  but  in  construction  and  arrangement  and 
in  misunderstanding  of  the  original  text.    To  these 
must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Arabic  has  errors 
which  om  be  explained  only  from  a  misreading  or 
misimderstanding  of  the  Syriac.    Yet  it  must  be 
remarked  that  in  the  passages  in  Nehemiah  which 
have  parallels  in  Ezra,  the  Arabic  translator  of  the 
former  was  influenced  by  the  Arabic  of  the  latter. 

While  the  principal  dependence  of  the  translator 
of  Nehemiah  was  the  Syriac,  there  are  evidences 
also  of  other  influences.  This  is  shown  by  the  foim 
the  name  Geshem  takes  in  ii.  13,  by  the  departure 
from  the  Syriac  text  in  the  corrupt  passage  iv.  23, 
by  agreement  with  the  Septuagint  against  the 
Syriac  in  vi.  18,  by  the  late  form  of  the  word  "  Si- 
loam  "  in  iii.  16,  by  the  probability  that  "  Beth- 
lehem "  in  iii.  14  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Beth- 
acham  (for  Hebr.  BethrHakharem),  and  by  the  fact 
that  in  xii.  39  "  strong-^te  "  (for  Hebr. "  fish-gate  ") 
misreads  the  Greek  ischuran  ''strong"  for  ich- 
thuran  "  fish."  There  appears  in  a  number  of 
cases  reference  to  the  original  Hebrew,  often  ac- 
companied by  true  exegetical  insight,  correcting 
the  sometimes  senseless  reading  of  the  Syriac  and 
of  the  Septuagint.  Such  a  case  is  presented  in  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  "  behind  their 
backs"  (ix.  26),  and  another  in  iv.  10  in  the  render- 
ing "  The  heart  of  the  Jews  was  bold  and  tho 
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bearers  of  rubbish  were  many,  but  we  could  not 
build."  So  an  attempt  is  made  to  improve  on  the 
Syriac  rendering  of  xiii.  24  by  translating  "  spake 
half  Hebrew,  half  Aramaic,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heathen."  The  Arabic  translation  has 
therefore  a  mixed  character  and  varying  worth. 

2.  The  Syriac  Version:  Here  the  printed  text  is 
often  untrustworthy.  An  arbitrary  change  is  made 
in  pointing  "  kingdoms  "  as  plural  in  Neh.  ix.  22 
against  all  the  witnesses,  while  Ndamyah  is  read  for 
Hebrew  Yramyah  and  Syriac  Nramyah  in  Neh.  xii.  34. 
Similar  mistakes  appear  in  Ezra  vii.  5-6,viii.  1;  Neh. 
iv.  23,  and  elsewhere.  Instances  occur,  however,  in 
which  the  original  Syriac  is  corrected  after  the  He- 
brew text,  as  in  Neh.  viii.  15-16  in  the  alteration  of  the 
words  "  when  they  heard  "  to  "  that  they  should 
hear  ";  while  in  Neh.  ii.  13  the  Syriac  "  hill-fountain  " 
is  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  '*  dragon-fountain."  But  the 
Syriac  has  also  a  preference  for  the  ending  "  -el  " 
instead  of  "  -yah  "  in  names  compounded  with  the 
name  of  God,  e.g.,  in  Neh.  xii.  26  *'  Nehemiah " 
appears  as  ''  Nehemel."  Double  translations  also 
occur,  as  in  Ezra  ix.  7;  also  paraphrases  instead 
of  translations  as  in  vii.  9,  28,  viii.  18,  31.  The 
rendering  is  not  consistent,  the  same  word  in  the 
original  being  translated  by  different  words  in 
different  passages.  Parallels  in  other  books  of  the 
Bible  are  drawn  upon  for  illustration  by  way  of 
paraphrase,  as  when  Num.  xiv.  4  is  employed  in 
Neh.  ix.  17.  Misimderstandings  of  the  original 
are  numerous;  as  when  the  place-name  Addan  is 
translated  "  at  that  time  "  (Ezra  ii.  59),  or  "  the 
tower  of  the  furnaces  "  is  displaced  by  "  the  neg- 
lected tower"  (Neh.  iii.  11),  while  the  figure  of 
"  shaking  the  lap  "  in  Neh.  v.  13  is  totally  mis- 
apprehended. The  word  "  servants  "  presented 
such  difficulties  for  the  translator  that  he  trans- 
lated it  at  one  time  "  sons  "  (Neh.  v.  16),  at  another 
time  as  a  proper  name  (Ezra  ii.  58),  though  in  the 
parallel  to  the  last  passage  (Neh.  vii.  57)  he  trans- 
lated correctly. 

3.  The  Qreek  Version:  There  are  many  indica- 
tions that  the  work  of  the  translators  Aquila  and 
Theodotion  have  been  embodied  in  the  text  of  the 
Septuagint.  But  the  character  of  the  translation 
in  the  two  books  is  so  different  that  evidently  two 
hands  have  done  the  work.  Nehemiah  often  shows 
a  strong  feeling  for  the  Septuagint  method  of  ren- 
dering as  opposed  to  that  of  Aquila,  as  when  in 

ix.  7  all  the  manuscripts  read  for  "  Ur 
deuV  to  °^  *^®  Chaldees"  "the  land  of  the 
the^Hebrew.  Chaldees."  This  tendency  is  obscured 
'both  in  Swete's  text  and  in  Lagarde's; 
and  unfortunately  Swete's  undertaking  to  give  the 
text  of  codex  B  as  the  groimdwork  of  his  text  is  not 
consistently  carried  out,  a  fault  which  is  somewhat 
mitigated  by  the  giving  of  notes  which  enable  one 
to  correct  the  text.  Lagarde's  text  is  especially 
full  of  errors,  particularly  such  as  seem  due  to 
oversight  in  proof-reading.  A  comparison  of  the 
texts  of  codices  A  B  with  S  from  Ezra  ix.  9  on  shows 
that  in  the  first  there  is  an  endeavor  to  reproduce 
the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  with  so  great  fidelity  that 
regard  for  Greek  grammar  has  often  gone  by  the 
board,  and  when  even  that  would  fail,  the  original  is 
transliterated.    This  attempt  at  fidelity  is  especially 


Traced  to 

Their 

Source. 


notable  in  proper  names,  as  when  SOmorGn  is  read 
instead  of  the  usual  Greek  form  Samareia,  A  fur- 
ther result  of  this  comparison  shows  that  the  three 
codices  go  back  upon  a  common  exemplar.  This 
conclusion  is  not  vitiated  by  the  differences  which 
exist  between  these  codices,  since  many  of  them  are 
explicable  by  mistakes  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  by 
dittography,  or  omission  caused  by  catching  the 
same  word  in  a  passage  further  along.  And  further, 
the  archetype  of  these  three  codices  must  have  ex- 
hibited the  qualities  noted,  especially  an  intelhgent 
and  well-directed  desire  for  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  text.  Many  of  the 
changes  in  the  individual  codices  are  due  to  attempts 
to  correct  and  make  intelligible  the  strange  com- 
binations brought  about  by  this  desire  for  fidelity. 

Of  this  class  are  the  corrections  noted  by  Tischen- 
dorf  and  Swete  in  the  St.  Petersburg  codex,  and  the 
source  of  these  corrections  has  been  discovered  in 
a  manuscript  seen  by  Pamphilus.    These  correc- 
tions are  seen  at  their  best  in  Neh.  xi., 
2.  The  Cor-  ^  which  the  gaps  are  filled  in  which 

JT^i^^f-  made  of  the  Greek  text  a  mere  torso, 
and  in  Neh.  xii.  where  only  the  first 
of  the  four  classes  of  priests  were  given. 
So  that  the  extant  Greek  text  has 
reached  its  present  condition  through  processes  of 
smoothing,  of  correction  by  comparison  with  the 
original  and  through  glosses  which  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  text.  Under  the  Lucian  text 
must  be  seen  the  text  of  Origen,  and  into  the  latter 
were  taken  the  additions  of  Theodotion.  In  this 
way  can  be  explained  the  differences  between  the 
Lucian  text  and  that  of  the  manuscript  of  Pam- 
philus. 

In  the  Greek,  as  in  the  Syriac,  there  are  numerous 
double  renderings,  explainable  on  the  ground  of 
glosses  brought  into  the  text,  a  notable  case  of 
which  is  found  in  which  "  nor  we  "  is  introduced 
before  *'  kept  thy  law"  (Neh.  ix.  34.)  Sometimes 
the  lengthened  text  is  due  to  a  comparison  of  a 
parallel  text  or  to  reference  to  a  passage  which 
was  thought  illustrative. 

4.  The  Latin  Version:  This  exemplifies  very 
much  the  same  errors  in  transmission  as  have 
come  to  light  in  examination  of  the  other  versions. 
Inconsistent  translations  of  the  same  expression 
occur  (cf.  Neh.  xii.  31,  40  with  verse  38).  On  the 
other  hand  Jerome  renders  by  the  same  expression 
different  words  (cf.  Neh.  viii.  7  and  11,  sUerUium 
faciebant).  And  apparent  lacunse  are  filled  in  to 
make  the  Latin  construction  complete.  He  did 
not  follow  blindly  the  instruction  of  his  Jewish 
teachers,  often  following  the  Greek;  sometimes 
rendering  mistakenly,  as  when  he  wrote  de  igne 
Chaldceorum  for  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees."  But  his 
main  reliance  was  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Greek 
versions  which  came  nearest  to  it.  Sometimes 
he  combined  in  a  conflate  reading  the  rendering 
of  two  versions,  as  in  Ezra  i.  11,  where  the  readings 
of  Lucian  and  the  Septuagint  are  imited.  Occa- 
sionally where  a  word  was  ambiguous,  two  possible 
renderings  are  presented  (Neh.  v.  10  b,  11  b). 

6.  The  Hebrew  Text:  The  foregoing  study  of  the 
versions  gives  as  a  result  the  greater  value  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  though  the  errors  are  numer- 
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ous.  For  errors  and  omissions  in  the  text  the 
pseudo-Ezra  is  sometimes  serviceable  (Ezra  v.  15). 
Many  of  the  lacunse  in  the  text  are  evident,  and 
occasionally  the  evident  completion  of  the  sense 
may  be  gathered  from  the  context  (Ezra  iii.  12-13). 
It  is  qiiite  likely  that  the  lacuna  between  Ezra  iv. 
23  and  24  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  author, 
but  to  carelessness  or  to  arbitrariness  on  the  part 
of  copyists.  That  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  person  of  the  verb,  particularly  from  the  first 
to  the  third,  is  one  of  the  matters  of  which  note 
must  be  taken  in  a  critical  discussion  of  the  text. 

n.  Composition  of  the  Books:  This  is  understood 
both  by  the  arrangement  of  the  material  and  by  its 
nature.  The  one  book  Ezra-Nehemiah  is  the  second 
half  of  a  large  work,  of  which  I  and  II  Chronicles 
are  the  first  half.  The  divisions  of  Ezra-Nehemiah 
are  Ezra  i.-vi.,   vii.-x.,  Nehemiah  i.-xiii.    These 

three  parts  are  constructed  on  the 
T?*i^      same  plan,  each  narrating  the  story 

of  a  return  of  the  Jews  imder  special 

authority  and  with  grants  from  the 
Persian  kings  under  Zenibbabel  and  Joshua,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  and  telling  the  weighty  consequences 
for  the  temple  community  in  the  Holy  Land. 
There  resulted  the  completion  of  the  temple,  the 
restoration  of  the  public  service,  the  binding  to- 
gether of  the  conmiunity  by  prohibition  of  foreign 
marriages,  the  securing  of  political  independence 
of  the  neighboring  peoples  through  completion  of 
the  wall  of  the  repeopled  capital,  and  adoption  by 
the  conunimity  of  the  law-book  of  Moses  (Ezra  vi., 
X.;  Neh.  iii.  sqq.,  viii.). 

These  results  are  interwoven  into  the  history  of 
the  times.  The  first  step  was  taken  under  Cyrus 
and  continued  under  Darius,  the  second  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes,  the  third  in  the  twen- 
tieth and  thirty-second  year  of  the  same  Artaxerxes. 
The  Persian  succession  was  well  known  to  the  author, 
who  in  Ezra  iv.  5-7  names  successively  Cyrus, 
Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes.  During  that 
p>eriod  fell  the  decrees  which  were  the  legal  basis  of 
the  Jewish  conmiunity  and  the  contests  the  success- 
ful issue  of  which  consolidated  that  community 
and  impressed  upon  it  a  distinctive  character. 
The  seventh  year  of  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  vii. 

can  not  be  regarded  as  the  seventh 
2.  The       yg^j,  Qf  j^  Artaxerxes  who  lived  some 

l^ip]k>^ed  ®^y  years  later  under  whom  the 
events  of  Neh.  i.-xiii.  happened. 
Nor  may  it  be  held  that  the  author  dealt  with  fic- 
titious dates  and  decrees.  Such  suspicions  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  quality  of  the  material,  which  the 
writer  has  brought  together  and  made  to  serve  his 
purpose.  The  books  are  a  mosaic.  The  author 
doubtless  obtained  the  list  of  the  returning  exiles 
from  the  Books  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
He  also  employed  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  Ezra,  those  of 
Nehemiah,  and  a  reputed  report  of  Tabeel  and  his  com- 
panions (Ezra  iv.  7)  directed  to  Artaxerxes.  Here  the 
Masoretic  text  is  the  result  of  a  complete  misimder- 
standing.  The  author  of  it  made  out  of  the  original 
"with  the  permission  of  Mithredath  "  the  series  "Bish- 
1am,  Mithredath,"  producing  a  triple  authorship  for 
a  dociunent  which  is  only  referred  to  and  not  given, 
since  the  document  in  Ezra  iv.  11-16  is  specifically 


stated  to  be  by  others  (verses  8-9).  It  is  to  be 
noted  also  that  iv.  12  refers  to  the  building  of  the 
city  and  iv.  24  to  the  building  of  the  temple, 
and  that  if  the  traditional  theory  were  correct,  the 
author  would  have  confused  entirely  different 
events  and  blended  the  accoimts  as  though  they 
referred  to  one  and  the  same  thing.  Similarly  out 
of  the  reports  of  Nehemiah,  narrated  in  the  first 
person,  the  writer  built  up  a  story  in  which  seven 
successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  work  of  re- 
building the  wall  appear,  which  is  a  reconstruction 
by  the  Chronicler  of  the  order  of  events  as  they 
probably  lay  in  the  original  documents.  Into  this 
is  woven  an  accoimt  of  the  introduction  of  the  law- 
book, explained  by  the  union  of  efforts  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  for  that  purpose.  This  part  is 
probably  taken  as  an  excerpt  from  the  memoirs 
of  Ezra. 

In  defense  of  the  author's  stylistic  method  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  writing  for  his  contem- 
poraries, probably  using  documents  stored  in  the 
Jewish  archives;  that  he  was  not  concerned  with 
historical  matters  of  detail  the  interest  in  which  is 
8  Th  S^^^  to  modems;  and  that  he  had 
Author's  *  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
PtirpoM.  ^ork  of  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
conuDonwealth,  which  he  put  for- 
ward in  the  shape  of  a  mosaic  the  joining  of  which 
is  not  always  close  and  the  parts  of  which  are  not 
well  coordinated.  It  was  his  idea  to  set  forth  that 
as  the  Samaritans  of  the  time  of  Zenibbabel 
hindered  the  work  conmianded  by  Cyrus,  so  they 
continued  their  attempts  at  hindrance  in  the  days 
of  Artaxerxes.  He  desired  in  his  notes  of  time 
(Ezra  vii.  1;  Neh.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  viii.-xiii.)  to  indicate 
the  cooperation  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  the  work. 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  narrative 
as  it  stands  is  the  result  of  wilful  perversion  of  the 
sources,  or  of  misunderstanding,  or  whether  it 
conforms  to  the  facts.  Nehemiah  reports  that  to 
him  had  come  sad  accounts  of  the  ruinous  state  of 
the  waUs  and  city  of  Jerusalem;  the  apology  of 
Tabeel  narrates  that  the  work  of  reconstruction 
had  been  prohibited  and  forcibly  prevented  through 
a  demmciation  to  the  Artaxerxes  who  sent  Jews 
back  to  Jerusalem.  But  who  could  be  so  influen- 
tial and  so  secure  in  bringing  about  the  restoration 
of  Jerusalem  as  those  who  had  come  with  letters 
missive  from  the  king  directed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  task  of  restoration?  The  general  out- 
line of  history  as  made  out  by  the  author  agrees 
with  the  facts  as  presented  by  his  sources. 

(A.  Klostermann.) 

BiBLioaBAPHT:  Texts  are  issued  by  8.  Baer  in  the  Baer  and 
Deli  inch  series.  Leipsic,  1882;  in  the  Polychrome  Bible, 
by  H.  Guthe,  New  York,  1001;  and  a  new  text  is  by  M. 
Ldhr  in  the  new  Biblia  Htbraica  begun  by  R.  Kittel, 
Leipsic,  1905.  The  best  commentaries  are  by  J.  D. 
Blichaelis.  Frankfort,  1720;  C.  F.  Keil.  Leipsic.  1870. 
Eng.  transl.,  Edinbuish.  1873;  G.  Rawlinson  and  others 
in  Pvlpit  Commentary,  1880;  E.  Bertheau  and  V.  Ryssel, 
Leipsic,  1887;  H.  E.  Ryle,  in  Cambridge  BtMe.  1893.  I>i»- 
cussions  on  special  topics  are:  R.  Smend.  Die  Li»ien  der 
BUcher  Eera  und  Nehemiah,  Basel.  1881;  A.  van  Hoo- 
nacker,  N&Umie  et  Badrae,  nouvelle  hvpothiee  eur  la  ehrono- 
loffie,  Gand.  1890;  idem.  N&Umie  en  Van  tO  d*Artaxerxea 
/.  ei  EedraaenVanTd'Artaxerxeell.,  ib.  1892;  idem.  Zoro- 
habdel  U  eecond  temple,  ib.  1892;  idem.  NouvtXUe  itudeaeur 
la  reeiaunxtion  iuive,  Paris,  1896  (a  reply  to  Kosters,  be- 
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low);  P.  H.  Hunter.  Afitr  the  ExiU,  Edinburgh,  1890: 
G.  Rawlinson,  in  Men  of  the  Bible  Seriea,  London,  1891 ; 
W.  H.  Kostere,  Het  Heretel  van  larael,  Leyden,  1893; 
A.  H.  Sayce,  Introduction  to  .  ,  .  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and 
Eaiher,  London,  1893;  idem,  Higher  Criticiam  and  ths 
Monumente,  ib.  1894;  E.  Meyer.  Entetehung  dee  Jtuien- 
tume,  Halle.  1896  (cf.  J.  Wellhausen  in  OOA,  1897,  ii. 
89  aqq.);  C.  C.  Torrey,  Compoeition  and  Hiatoric  Value  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  in  ZATW,  Giesden,  1896;  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  Jeuneh  R^igUme  Life  after  the  Exile,  New  York, 


1898;  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  Booke  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
London,  1901;  £.  Schrader.  in  TSK,  1867.  pp.  460-504; 
idem.  KAT,  i.  294-297;  DB,  i.  821-824;  EB,  ii.  1478- 
148S.  Consult  also  the  works  on  the  history  of  Israel 
and  on  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  especially 
Driver,  introduction,  pp.  507  sqq. 

EZRA,     NON-CANONICAL     BOOKS     OF.     See 

Apocrypha,    A,    IV.,    1;    Pseudepiorapha,    Old 
Testament,  II.,  7-8  F, 
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FABER,  f a'ber,  BASILIUS :  Teacher  and  writer; 
b.  at  Sorau  (56  m.  s.8.e.  of  Frankfort),  Lower 
Lusatia,  c.  1520;  d.  at  Erfurt  1575  or  1576.  He 
Btudied  at  Wittenberg  after  1538;  waa  private 
tutor  in  the  house  of  Johannes  Spangenberg, 
preacher  in  Nordhausen;  then  rector  of  the  Latin 
school  in  that  place;  and  later  held  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  Frankfort,  and  from  1557  to  1560  at  Magde- 
burg. For  the  next  ten  years  he  directed  the  abbey 
school  at  Quedlinburg.  On  account  of  his  refusal 
to  subscribe  the  Corpus  doctrines  PhUippicumt  he  was 
dismissed  on  Dec.  5,  1570;  and  the  following  year 
he  was  called  to  the  new  Latin  school  at  Erfurt, 
where  he  remained  as  head  of  the  AlumncU,  until 
his  death. 

Faber's  influence  was  great,  both  through  his 
pupils  (among  whom  were  men  like  Cyriacus  Span- 
genberg and  Johannes  CaseUus,  qq.v.)  and  as  author. 
His  grammatical  works  enjoyed  great  acceptance; 
likewise  his  Libellus  de  diaciplina  acholastica  (Leip- 
sic,  1572,  1579);  but  above  all  the  Theaaunis 
erudiiionis  scholaaticce  (1571  and  often),  which  was 
intended  to  be  more  than  a  mere  dictionary, — a 
veritable  treasury  of  helps  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Latin 
writers.  It  was  repeatedly  revised  and  was  used 
even  into  the  eighteenth  century.  As  theologian, 
Faber  was  a  devoted  supporter  of  Luther  and  his 
doctrine;  he  translated  into  German  Luther's 
commentary  on  Genesis,  chaps,  i.-xxv.;  was  col- 
laborator in  the  first  four  "  Magdeburg  Centuries  " 
(q.v.);  and  wrote  certain  edifjring,  in  part  eschato- 
logical  works.  He  also  issued  in  1563  a  German  edi- 
tion of  Saxonia,  by  Albert  Krantz  (q.v.). 

Georo  MCller. 

Biblioorapht:  Ersoh  and  Gruber,  AUgemeine  EncyhJo- 
pOdie.  I.  xl.  2.  pii.  12-13.  Leipsic,  1844;  ADB,  vi.  488- 
490;  J.  Janssen,  Geachichte  dee  deutsehen  Volkee,  ed.  L. 
Pastor,  vii.  56  sqq.,  220.  Freiburg,  1893. 

FABER,  f6'ber,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM:  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholic;  b.  of  Huguenot  ancestry  at 
the  vicarage  of  Calverley  (5  m.  w.n.w.  of  Leeds), 
Yorkshire,  June  28, 1814;  d.  at  the  Brompton  ora- 
tory, London,  Sept.  26,  1863,  He  studied  at  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  and  won  the  Newdigate  prize 
in  1836  for  his  poem  The  Knights  of  St,  John.  He 
was  made  fellow  of  University  College  in  1837  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  the  English  Church  in  1839. 
In  1842  he  accepted  the  rectory  of  Elton,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire. In  Oxford  he  became  an  ardent 
admirer  of  John  Henry  Newman  and  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  Tractarian  movement  (see  Trac- 
tarianism).  The  greater  part  of  the  years  from 
1840  to  1844  he  spent  with  a  pupil  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  during  this  time  his  feelings  changed 


with  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  his 
impressions  are  recorded  in  Sights  and  Thoughts 
in  Foreign  Churches  and  among  Foreign  Peoples 
(London,  1842).  He  visited  the  Continent  in  1843 
with  the  distinct  purpose  of  observing  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism and  furnished  with  letters  from  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  His  Life  of  St.  WUfrid  (London,  1S44) 
showed  clearly  his  Roman  tendencies,  and  in  1845 
he  abjured  Protestantism  and  was  reordained  in 
1847.  He  formed  a  religious  society  at  Birmingham 
with  the  name  Brothers  of  the  Will  of  God,  and  again 
visited  the  Continent,  being  received  at  Rome  by 
Gregory  XVI.  In  1848  he  joined  the  Oratory  of 
St.  Pliilip  Neri  in  London  (see  Phiup  Neri,  Saint) 
and  in  1S49  became  head  of  the  congregation,  re- 
maining in  this  position  till  his  death.  He  was 
created  D.D.  by  Pius  IX.  in  1854. 

Faber  and  Kcble  were  the  chief  religious  poets 
of  the  Oxford  movement  and  the  former's  perma- 
nent fame  rests  upon  his  hymns,  which  are  marked 
by  fervid  piety  and  grace  of  language.  The  most 
beautiful,  perhaps,  are  "  O  gift  of  gifts,  O  grace  of 
faith  "  (from  a  longer  poem.  Conversion)^  "  Work- 
man of  God,  O  lose  not  heart  "  (from  The  Right 
Must  Win),  and  "  Paradise,  O  Paradise."  He  was 
a  prolific  author  of  religious  and  devotional  works, 
including  An  Essay  on  Beatificationf  Canonization, 
and  the  Processes  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  (Lon- 
don, 1848);  The  Spirit  and  Genius  of  St,  Philip 
Neri  (1850);  The  Blessed  Sacrament  (1855);  Lives 
of  the  Canonized  Saints  and  Servants  of  God  (42 
vols.,  1847-56,  continued  by  the  brothers  of  the 
Oratory);  Devotional  Notes  on  Doctrinal  and  Spiri- 
tual Subjects,  ed.  J.  E.  Bowden  (2  vols.,  1866). 
His  hymns  were  first  published  in  a  small  collection 
in  1848,  enlarged  editions  appeared  in  1849  and  1852, 
and  the  final  edition  (150  hynms)  in  1862. 

D.  S.  Schafp. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  E.  Bowden,  Life  afkd  Lettera  of  F.  W. 
Faber,  London.  1869.  new  ed..  1888;  F.  A.  Faber,  Brief 
Sketch  of  the  Early  Life  of  F.  W.  Faber,  ib.  1860  (by  his 
brother);  8.  W.  Duffield.  Engliah  Hymna,  pp.  506-508. 
New  York.  1886;  Julian.  Hymnology,  pp.  361-362;  DNB, 
xviii.  108-111. 

FABER,  GEORGE  STANLEY:  English  con- 
troversialist, uncle  of  Frederick  William  Faber 
(q.v.):  b.  at  Calverley  (5  m.  w.n.w.  of  Leeds), 
Yorkshire,  Oct.  25,  1773;  d.  at  Sherbum  Hospital, 
near  Durham,  Jan.  27,  1854.  He  studied  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1793;  M.A.,  1796; 
B.D.,  1803),  and  was  fellow  from  1793  to  1803, 
when  he  became  his  father's  curate  at  Calverley. 
In  1805  he  received  the  vicarage  of  Stockton-upon- 
Tees,  in  1808  the  rectory  of  Redmarshall,  and  in 
1811  that  of  Long  Newton,  which  he  held  till  1832, 
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when  he  was  made  master  of  Sherbum  Hospital. 
In  1830  he  was  given  a  prebendal  stall  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  His  voluminous  works,  devoted  largely 
to  prophecy,  belong  to  the  apocalyptic  school  of 
Biblical  interpretation  and  are  now  of  Uttle  im- 
portance. To  be  mentioned  are,  Horas  Mosaicm 
(Oxford,  1801),  Bampton  Lectures  delivered  in 
1801;  The  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry  (3  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1816);  and  The  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy 
(3  vols.,  1828). 

Biblioobaphy:  A  Memoir  by  his  nephew,  F.  A.  Faber.  is  pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  of  The  Many  Maneione,  London.  1854. 
Consult  alao:  Oenileman'e  Magaxine,  May  and  June,  1854; 
G.  V.  Cox,  RecoilecHone  of  Oxford,  p.  203,  London,  1870; 
DNB,  xviii.  111-112. 

FABER,  f  a'ber,  JOHANNES :  The  name  of  three 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

1.  Johannes  Faber  of  Augsburg  was  bom  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  Freiburg, 
and  died  c.  1530;  the  place  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
About  1515  he  was  prior  of  a  Dominican  monastery 
at  Augsburg,  and  in  1516  was  instructor  in  theology 
at  Bologna,  but  was  soon  appointed  court-preacher 
and  confessor  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  At 
the  recommendation  of  Erasmus  he  became  court- 
preacher  to  Charles  V.,  and  sought  to  further  a 
policy  of  mediation  in  the  Lutheran  controversy. 
Erasmus  seems  later  to  have  become  hostile  to  him. 
The  only  writing  known  to  have  been  composed  by 
him  is  a  funeral  oration  over  Maximilian  (Augs- 
burg,    1519).  (J.  A.  WAOENMANNf.) 

Biblioobapht:  J.  Eohard  and  J.  Quetif.  Scriptorea  ordinie 
praadioatorum,  ii.  80,  Paris,  1721;  C.  Khamm,  Hierarchia 
AtHn*9tana  chnmolooica,  trijtartHa,  i.  306,  Mains,  1709; 
KL,  iv.  1170-1171. 

2.  Johannes  Faber  of  Leutkirch  was  bom  at 
Leutkirch  (40  m.  s.  of  Ulm)  in  1478,  and  died  at 
Baden  (12  m.  8.s.w.  of  Vienna)  May  21,  1541.  He 
studied  theology  and  canon  law  at  Tubingen  and 
Freiburg,  and  was  successively  vicar  and  rector 
at  Lindau,  rector  of  Leutkirch,  and  canon  and  epis- 
copal official  at  Basel.  In  1518  he  was  appointed 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Constance  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  prothonotary  from  Pope  Leo  X. 
The  course  of  events  forced  him  gradually  to  break 
with  such  humanists  and  Reformers  as  Erasmus, 
CEcolampadius,  Zwingli,  and  Melanchthon,  and  to 
change  from  their  friend  to  their  opponent.  He 
disapproved  of  the  preaching  of  indulgences  by 
Bemhardin  Sanson  in  Switzerland,  and  was  in  com- 
munication with  Zwingli  (1519-20)  and  even  with 
Luther,  while  his  condemnation  of  Eck  was  undis- 
guised. A  radical  change  took  place  in  his  attitude, 
however,  and  though  he  had  not  yet  broken  with 
Luther,  he  was  planning  polemics  against  him  and 
Carlstadt  in  1519.  His  attitude  was  strength- 
ened by  a  journey  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1521, 
when  he  dedicated  to  the  new  pope,  Adrian  VI., 
his  Opus  adversus  nova  qucedam  dogmata  Lviheri 
(Rome,  1522).  Faber  returned  to  Germany  a  firm 
opponent  of  the  new  movement.  On  Jan.  29,  1523, 
he  attended  the  disputation  of  Zurich  as  a  dele- 
gate of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  but  was  imable  to 
prove  the  doctrines  of  the  mass  or  the  invocation 
of  saints  either  from  the  Bible  or  tradition  to  the 


satisfaction  of  Zwingli  and  his  adherents.  In  the 
same  year  he  attended  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg, 
where  he  seems  to  have  met  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
and  in  1524  he  was  a  delegate  of  his  bishop  at 
Regensburg,  where  he  and  Eck  were  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  projected  Counterreformation. 
At  the  same  time  he  repubUshed  his  polemic  against 
Luther  under  the  title  MaUeua  in  hceresin  Lvihe- 
ranam  (Cologne,  1524),  and  was  invited  to  the  court 
of  Ferdinand  as  chaplain,  counselor,  and  confessor. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  took  part  in  the 
heresy  trial  of  Kaspar  Tauber  at  Vienna,  and  was 
later  employed  in  various  affairs  of  state,  endeavor- 
ing in  1525  and  the  following  years  to  win  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  from  France 
to  Austria,  and  acting  as  ambassador  to  Spain  and 
England  in  1527.  In  1528  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  coadjutor  of  Wiener-Neustadt  (now  St. 
POlten),  and  in  the  following  yeai  became  provost 
of  Of  en.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  Roman 
Catholic  cause,  taking  part  in  the  burning  of  Bal- 
thasar  HUbmaier  (Mar.  10,  1528),  defending  the 
execution  in  his  anonymous  Uraach  warum  Bal- 
thasar  Hiibmaier  verbrannt  sei  (Dresden,  1528),  and 
urging  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Vienna  to  action  against  Lutheran  heresy.  As  the 
court-chaplain  of  Ferdinand  he  attended  the  Diets 
of  Speyer  and  Augsburg.  On  the  death  of  Johannes 
de  Revellis  in  1531,  Faber  succeeded  him  as  bishop 
of  Vienna,  and  was  also  administrator  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Neustadt  until  1538.  In  the  midst  of  his 
episcopal  duties,  rendered  doubly  difficult  by 
Protestantism  and  Turkish  invasion,  he  found 
time  to  establish  an  institution  for  impoverished 
theological  students  and  to  attempt  to  improve 
the  university  and  theological  faculty  of  Vienna. 
He  was  an  author  of  note,  his  works  including,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  De  Moscovir 
tarum  rdigione  at  juxta  mare  glaciate  religio  (Basel, 
1526)  and  De  fide  et  bonis  operibua  (Cologne,  1536). 

(Emil  Eoli.) 

Bibuogbapht:  A  collection  of  his  smaller  polemical  wri- 
tings appeared,  Leipsic,  1537;  another  collection,  princi- 
pally of  polemical  works,  3  vols.,  Cologne,  1537-41.  Con- 
sult: C.  E.  Kettner,  De  J.  Fabri  vita  ecriptiaque,  Leip«ic, 
1737;  J.  Echard  and  J.  Quetif.  Scriptorea  ardinia  pradi- 
eatorum,  ii.  Ill,  Paris,  1721;  R.  Roth,  GeachiehU  der  .  .  , 
Reiehaatadt  Leutkirch,  i.  200.  ii.  00  sqq..  Leutkirch,  1872; 
A.  Horawits.y.  Heigerlin,  Vienna.  1884;  KL,  iv.  1172-76. 

3.  Johannes  Faber  of  Heilbronn  was  bom  at 
Heilbronn  (26  m.  n.  of  Stuttgart)  about  1504,  and 
died  at  Augsburg  after  1557.  He  was  a  Dominican 
of  the  monastery  of  Wimpfen  and  was  educated  at 
Cologne  at  the  expense  of  his  city.  He  was  later 
called  to  Augsburg  as  preacher  at  the  cathedral 
and  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Reformation. 
The  most  of  his  writings  are  polemics  against  Prot- 
estantism and  include  the  following:  Ricardi 
Pampolitani  Anglo-Saxonis  enarratio  in  Psalmos 
(Cologne,  1536);  Qvod  fides  esse  possit  sine  carUate 
(Augsburg,  1548);  Enchiridion  hibliorum  (1549); 
Fructus  quibus  dignoscuntur  hceretici  (Ingolstadt, 
1551);  Testimonium  PetrumRomce  fuisse  (Antwerp, 
1553);  Der  rechU  Weg  (Dilhngen,  1553);  Was  die 
evangelische  Mess  sei  (Augsburg,  1553);  and  Johel 
in  Predigten  ausgelegt  (1557). 

(J.  A.  WAQSNHANNtO 
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Bibliooraprt:  J.  Echard  and  J.  Quetif,  Scripiares  ordinU 
pr<gdicaiorum,  ii.  161,  Paris,  1721;  J.  N.  Mederer,  Annalet 
ingoUtadien8i»  AcademicB,  Ingoldstadt,  1782;  P.  I.  Braun, 
Oe$diichU  der  BisehoU  von  Augsburg,  Augsbung,  1813- 
16;  KL,  iv.  1171-72. 

FABER,  PETRUS.    See  Favre,  Pierre. 

FABER  (FABRI),  STAPULENSIS,  JACOBUS 
JACQUES  LEF^VRE  D'6tAPLES):  The  most 
prominent  among  the  men  who  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Refonnation  in  France  prepared  the  way  for 
Calvin  and  Farel,  at  the  same  time  a  promoter  and 
renovator  of  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
foimder  of  a  better  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
translator  of  the  Bible;  b.  at  Staples  (120  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Paris),  Picardy,  c.  1450;  d.  at  N^rac  (65  m.  s.e. 
of  Bordeaux),  B^m,  153d  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  family  or  of  his  youth  except  that  he  was  or- 
dained priest  and  came  early  to  Paris,  attracted 
by  his  love  of  knowledge.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
self earnestly  and  zealously  to  classical  studies. 
Jerome  of  Sparta  became  his  teacher  in  Greek, 
and  with  him,  as  well  as  with  Paulus  ^milius  of 
Verona,  Faber  lived  in  intimate  intercourse,  although 
his  Latin  style  and  lus  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  were  always  very  defective.  He  became 
teacher,  and  in  1492  traveled  to  Italy,  where  he 
sojourned  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Venice,  studying 
Platonism  and  works  of  mystics,  but  chiefly  Aris- 
totle. Returning  to  France  he  renewed  his  ac- 
tivity as  teacher  in  Paris,  with  a  clearer  insight. 
He  became  professor  in  the  college  named  after  its 
founder,  Cardinal  Lemoine,  and  exerted  an  influ- 
ence beyond  the  lecture-room  by  intimate  inter- 
course with  gifted  students  and  by  Latin  transla- 
tions of  the  Church  Fathers  and  introductions  and 
commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle.  He  inspired 
respect  and  love  by  his  extensive  knowledge,  his 
talents  as  a  teacher,  his  piety,  modesty,  and  gentle- 
ness, and  found  numerous  admirers  and  friends. 
When  Guillaume  Briyonnet  (q.v.),  his  former  pupil, 
was  made  head  of  the  famous  Benedictine  abbey 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^  (1507),  he  appointed  Fa- 
ber librarian,  and  they  lived  together  until  1520. 
About  this  time,  Faber,  already  more  than  fifty, 
laid  aside  secular  studies,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  Bible.  Two  critical  essays  on  Mary  Magdalene 
which  he  published  in  1517  and  1518  gave  the 
Sorbonne  occasion  for  an  accusation  of  heresy; 
and  Natalis  Beda  (No6l  B^er),  syndic  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Paris,  had  the  book  formally  con- 
demned by  a  decree  of  the  faculty,  Nov.  9,  1521. 
Beda,  who  suspected  a  secret  Lutheran  in  Faber, 
wanted  to  institute  further  proceedings  against 
him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
Francis  I.  and  Marguerite  of  Navarre.  In  1520 
Faber  had  to  leave  Paris  and  gladly  followed  an 
invitation  of  Bri^onnet  to  come  to  Meaux  as  director 
of  the  hospital  for  lepers.  In  1523  the  bishop  ap- 
pointed him  vicar-general.  After  the  battle  of 
Pavia  (1525),  the  captivity  of  the  king  gave  Faber's 
opponents  opportunity  to  proceed  more  severely 
against  the  adherents  of  so-called  Lutheranism, 
and  a  special  commission  was  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment to  investigate  the  heresies  in  the  diocese  of 
Meaux.  Several  preachers  who  had  been  installed 
by   BriQonnet,    were   arrested;    others   recanted; 


Faber  fled  with  his  friend  Gerard  Roussel  (q.v.) 
to  Strasburg,  imder  the  pseudonym  of  Peregrinus, 
early  in  Nov.,  1525.  After  the  return  of  Francis  I. 
to  France,  both  were  recalled.  Faber  even  became 
private  tutor  of  the  king's  children  and  lived  as 
librarian  in  the  royal  castle  at  Blois.  As  conditions 
grew  more  menacing  for  the  adherents  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, the  Queen  of  Navarre  took  Faber  to  her 
residence  in  Nirac,  where  he  spent  peacefully  the 
remainder  of  his  long  and  active  life.  Faber  fully 
avowed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  but  ex- 
ternally remained  in  the  Roman  Church,  hoping 
that  the  renovation  of  the  Gospel  might  be  effected 
without  rupture  with  papacy,  and  being  unequal 
to  an  open  battle  with  hostile  powers. 

Faber's  theological  productions  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — editions  of  Church  Fathers  and 
mystical  writers,  and  translations  and  commen- 
taries on  Holy  Scripture.  The  first  result  of  his 
Biblical  studies  was  his  Psalteriwn  quintuplex 
(1509).  The  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the 
Pauline  Epistles  is  remarkable  because  Faber  here 
propounded  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
five  years  before  the  Wittenberg  theses  of  Luther. 
He  maintained  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  unmerited  grace  of  redemption,  combated  the 
merit  of  good  works,  the  celibacy  of  priests,  and 
discussed  the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  Church. 
In  1522  appeared  his  commentary  on  the  four 
Gospels  and  in  1525  on  the  CathoUc  Epistles.  Here 
he  first  discovered  the  errors  of  the  Vulgate  and  by 
his  exposition  of  the  Jtext  prepared  the  way  for  a 
better  exegesis.  The  Bible  is  for  him  the  only  rule 
of  faith,  and  he  is  not  afraid  of  offending  against 
the  dogmas  and  usages  of  the  Church.  At  the  in- 
stance of  the  king  and  his  sister,  Briyonnet  induced 
Faber  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  French. 
The  translation  was  made  from  the  Vulgate  and 
appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1523;  the  Psalms  fol- 
lowed in  1525.  In  Blois  Faber  prepared  a  French 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  (1530),  which  be- 
came, at  least  for  the  New  Testament  and  the  Apoc- 
rypha, the  basis  of  R.  Olivetan's  translation  of  the 
Bible  (1535)  sanctioned  by  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France  (see  Bible  Versions,  B,  VI.,  §  3)  and 
so  very  useful.  (G.  Bonet-Maury.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  best  aouroes  for  a  life  are  Natalis  Beda, 
AnnotaHonu  in  Fabrum  et  Enumum  (c.  1626);  Guillaume 
Faral,  Epiatre  h  Uma  Seigneura  (c.  1648);  Theodore  Beia, 
I  cones,  Geneva,  1580,  and  A.  B.  Herminjard,  Correspon- 
dance  des  Riformateurs,  i.  3-4,  89.  132.  158-216.  Paris, 
1878.  Later  works  are:  K.  A.  Graf,  in  ZHT,  1852.  parts 
1-2;  De  Sabatier  Plantier,  Lefhn-e  d*6taples,  Montauban, 
1870;  J.  Bonnet.  Ricils  du  xvi.  sitcle,  Paris.  1876;  H.  M. 
Baird,  Hist,  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  vol.  i.,  chap,  ii., 
London.  1880.  On  his  Bible  consult:  P.  Qui^vreux,  La 
Traduction  du  Nouveau  Testament  de  LefHre,  Paris,  1894; 
A.  Laume.  La  Traduction  de  I'Anden  Testament  de  Le- 
fhfre,  lb.  1896. 

FABIAN,  f  6'bi-an:  Pope  Jan- 10, 236— Jan.  20, 250, 
martyr  in  the  Decian  persecution.  In  the  Chroni- 
con  PaachaJe  he  is  called  Flavian,  while  the  Coptic 
Synaxarium  terms  him  Palatian.  According  to 
Eusebius  (Hist,  eccl.f  vi.  29),  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Anterus  because  a  dove  descended  from  heaven 
and  lighted  on  the  head  of  Fabian,  a  bishop  who 
had  been  siunmoned  to  Rome  with  others  to  elect 
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a  new  pope.  Fabian  was  pope  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Arab.  Origen  addressed  to  him  a 
treatise  defending  his  teachings,  while  Cyprian 
mentions  a  letter  written  by  Fabian  with  regard 
to  Privatus,  a  heretic  (and  probably  bishop)  of 
Colonia  Lambesitana  in  Numidia.  Macarins  Mag- 
nes  speaks  of  Fabian  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and 
names  him  together  with  Polycarp,  Irenseus,  and 
Cyprian.  Cyprian  occasionally  mentions  this  pope 
with  respect,  but  the  ordinances  of  Fabian  in  the 
three  letters  of  the  pseudo-Isidore  and  the  twenty- 
one  decrees  of  Gratian  are  forgeries. 

Though  few  details  are  actually  known  concerning 
Fabian,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant popes.  His  reign  was  in  a  period  of  ex- 
traordinarily rapid  development  of  the  Church, 
for  it  was  the  time  in  which  the  Gnostic  heresies,  the 
Christological  controversies,  and  the  schism  of 
Hippolytus  were  crushed,  when  penance  increased 
rapidly,  when  the  city  of  Rome  was  divided  into 
seven  or  fourteen  parishes,  when  the  minor  clergy 
was  formed  into  five  grades,  and  when  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Church  was  greatly  augmented. 
In  all  these  measures  Fabian  must  have  been  the 
leading  spirit.  It  was  due  to  him,  moreover,  that 
the  Decian  persecution  found  a  far  more  sturdy 
power  of  resistance  in  Rome  than  in  Carthage, 
and  that  the  Roman  Church  was  able  to  maintain 
so  honorable  a  position  in  the  year  which  elapsed 
between  the  martyrdom  of  Fabian  and  the  election 
of  his  successor,  Cornelius.  (A.  Harnack.) 

Bibliography:  lAhw  ponHfiodlia,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  148^149, 
Paris.  1886,  ed.  Mommsen  in  MOH,  Oeat.  pont.  Rom.,  i 
(1808),  27;  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Chronologie  der  r&miachen 
Biachdfe,  Kiel,  1869;  J.  B.  Ijghtfoot,  Apotiolic  Father*, 
i.  Clement  of  Rome,  London,  1885;  Harnack,  Litteratur,  i. 
648,  II.  i.  144  sqq.;  Bower,  Popea,  i.  23-24;  Milman. 
Latin  ChrieHanUy,  i.  82. 

FABRI,  fa'brt  (not  Faber),  FELIX:  German 
Dominican;  b.  at  Zurich  1441  or  1442;  d.  at  Ulm 
Mar.  14,  1502.  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
family,  and  in  1465  entered  the  Dominican  order 
at  Basel.  He  studied  theology  and  was  sent  to 
Ulm  in  1477  or  1478  as  lector  and  preacher.  From 
early  childhood  he  desired  to  visit  the  Holy  Land, 
and  his  longing  was  increased  by  pilgrimages  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1468  and  to  Rome  in  1476. 
He  first  visited  the  East  in  1480,  but  remained  only 
nine  days  in  Jerusalem.  In  1483-84  he  made  a 
second  journey  of  longer  duration,  visiting  Jeru- 
salem and  other  parts  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  Mount 
Sinai  and  Egypt  in  company  with  four  Swabian 
noblemen.  Except  for  frequent  trips  in  behalf  of 
his  order,  such  as  his  visits  to  Venice  in  1486-87, 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  teacher  and 
preacher  in  his  monastery  at  Ulm,  though  he  was 
also  a  preacher  in  neighboring  nunneries.  His 
works,  which  are  mostly  unpublished  or  lost,  show 
keen  observation,  piety,  sincerity,  and  humor, 
though  they  are  marred  by  their  lack  of  critical 
acumen,  while  their  Latinity  is  strongly  monastic. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  the  most  important  and  in- 
structive of  the  pilgrims  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
His  chief  works  are  as  follows:  Evagatorium  in  Terrm 
SanctcBf  Arabia  et  ^gypti  peregrinationem  (ed.  C. 
D.  Hassler,  3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1843-49;  Eng.  transl., 


The  Wanderings  of  Felix  Fabri,  in  Publications  of 
Pilgrims*  Text  Society ^  vols,  vii.-x.,  London,  1897); 
EigenUiche  Beschreibung  der  Hin-  und  Wiederfahrt 
zum  heiligen  Land  (Frankfort,  ?  1556);  Gereimtes 
PilgerhucMein  (ed.  A.  Birlinger,  Munich,  1864); 
and  Historia  Suevorum  (partly  edited  by  M.  Gold- 
ast,  in  Suevorum  return  Scriptores,  Frankfort, 
1605,  Ulm,  1727).  The  most  important  portions 
of  the  Descriptio  Suevia  were  published  by  H. 
Escher,  in  QueUen  zur  Schweizer  Geschichte,  vi. 
107-202  (Basel,  1884),  while  G.  Veesenmeyer  has 
edited  the  Tractaius  die  civitate  Ulmensi  (Stuttgart, 
1889).  Die  Sionspilgerin  is  partly  printed  in 
Verhandlung  des  Vereins  fur  Kunst  und  AUertiimer 
in  Ulm  und  Oberschwaben,  new  series,  1.  30  sqq. 

G.  BOSSERT. 

Bibuoobapht:  An  early  account  is:  H&berlin,  De  vila, 
Uineribua  el  acripHM  FHicie  FaJbri,  Gdttingen.  1742;  J. 
Echard  and  J.  Quetif,  SeripL  ordinie  prapdicatorum,  i. 
871.  Paris.  1721:  O.  Lorens,  Deuteehkmde  GescfticAto- 
quellen,  i.  01,  106,  209,  347.  BerUn.  1887. 

FABRI,  FRIEDRICH  60TTHARDT  KARL 
ERNST:  German  theologian;  b.  at  Schweinfurt 
(22  m.  n.n.e.  of  WUrzburg)  June  12,  1824;  d.  at 
Wilrzburg  July  18,  1891.  He  was  educated  at 
Wilrzburg,  Erlangen,  and  Berlin,  and  in  1846 
entered  the  seminary  for  preachers  at  Munich. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  municipal  pastor  and 
instructor  in  a  technical  school  at  Wtirzburg,  and 
then  published  his  first  work.  Die  materiellen  Not- 
stdnde  der  protestantischen  Kirche  Baiems  (Nurem- 
berg, 1848),  which  was  followed  by  his  Ueber  Armut 
und  Armenpflege  (1851).  In  1851  he  became  pas- 
tor at  Bonnland  near  Wilrzburg,  and  while  there 
published  his  Ueber  Kirchemucht  im  Sinn  und  Geist 
des  Evangdiums  (Stuttgart,  1854),  in  which  he  dep- 
recated public  admonition  and  excommunication. 
He  first  became  widely  known,  however,  by  his 
Brief e  gegen  den  Materialismus  (1855),  a  criticism 
of  the  theories  of  Darwin  and  Lyell.  From  1857 
to  1884  Fabri  was  president  of  the  Rhenish  mission 
at  Barmen.  He  successfully  opposed  the  denomi- 
national strife  which  threatened  to  disrupt  the 
organization  and  raised  the  educational  standard 
for  those  who  were  to  go  to  the  mission-field  under 
the  auspices  of  the  society,  making  the  preliminary 
course  two  years  and  the  seminary  training  four. 
The  candidates  gained  both  in  number  and  in 
ability,  and  branch  schools  were  erected  for  younger 
pupils  in  Barmen  (1856),  Stellenbosch  (1860, 
1865),  and  Gtltersloh.  Under  his  auspices  the 
mission  increased  from  twenty-nine  stations, 
thirty-five  missionaries,  and  6,600  converts  in 
1857  to  forty-seven  stations,  sixty-four  mission- 
aries, and  25,800  converts  in  1884.  In  1866  he 
founded  the  general  conference  for  missions,  which 
henceforth  convened  triennially,  and  in  connection 
with  missionary  activity  he  wrote  Die  Enisiehung 
des  Heidentums  und  die  Aufgabe  der  Heidenmission 
(Barmen,  1859)  and  Der  sensus  communis  das  Organ 
der  Offenbarung  Gottes  in  alien  Menschen  (1861). 
In  1865  Fabri  established  a  committee  for  German 
Protestants  in  southern  Brazil,  which  was  enlarged 
in  1883  to  comprise  all  Protestant  Germans  in 
America.  He  was  also  keenly  interested  in  in- 
spiring the  Greek  Church  with  a  spirit  of  Evangel- 
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icaliszn,  as  was  shown  by  his  Mitteilungen  aus 
Mazedanien  (Elberfeld,  1877). 

The  political  events  of  1866  presented  unexpected 
ecclesiastical  problems  to  Prussia  which  Fabri 
sought  to  solve  in  his  Die  polilischen  Ereignisae  dee 
Sommers  1866  (Barmen,  1866),  a  work  followed  by 
his  ZXe  polUische  Lage  und  die  Zukunft  der  evange- 
liachen  Kirche  in  DeiUschland  (1867),  Die  Unions- 
und  Verfasaungsfrage  (1867),  Stoat  und  Kirche 
(1872).  and  KirchenpolUisches  Credo  (1872).  In 
Jan.,  1871,  he  was  simmioned  to  Strasburg  on 
accoimt  of  the  ecclesiastical  situation  which  had 
arisen  there,  and  he  gladly  obeyed,  successfully 
seeking  to  secure  independence  for  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  later  wrote:  Wie  weHert  Kirchenpolitische  Be- 
trachtungen  zum  Ende  dea  KuUurkampfea  (Gotha, 
1887). 

By  his  Bedarf  Deutachland  der  Kolonienf  (1879) 
Fabri  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  colonial  move- 
ment in  Germany,  proposing  the  foundation  of 
agricultural  and  mercantile  colonies.  A  number 
of  associations  were  accordingly  formed,  and  the 
course  of  events  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels, 
of  which  his  last  work,  FUnf  Jahre  deutacher  Ko- 
lonicdpolitik  (1889),  gave  a  final  survey.  On  Oct. 
2,  1889  he  was  appointed  honorary  professor  in  the 
Evangelical  theological  faculty  of  Bonn. 

(E.  SACHfiSB.) 

Bibuooraphy:  Souroes  for  a  life  are  the  Akten.  der  r?iei^ 
niachen  MiaHontgea^Uehaft  in  Barmen;  L.  von  Rohden, 
OeachicKte  der  rheiniachen  Miaaionageaellachaft,  Barmen, 
1888:  and  the  Nachrufe  in  Berithte  der  rheiniachen  Mia- 
aionageaellaehaft  for  1891,  p.  260,  appearing  in  AUgemeine 
Miaaion^aeiUchrift,  1801,  p.  477. 

FABRICA  ECCLESUS:  LiteraUy  ''a  church 
building,"  but  used  as  the  technical  name  of  that 
portion  of  the  fimds  appropriated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  building.  At  first  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue  was  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  but 
later  this  was  kept  up  only  in  case  of  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  churches,  where  a  special  magiater 
or  procurator  fabriccB  had  charge  of  the  fund.  The 
difficulty,  however,  of  obtaining  the  means  neces- 
sary to  maintain  church  buildings  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  special  fabric-funds  in  ordinary  parishes, 
which  became  the  object  of  many  rules  and  regula- 
tions according  to  custom  and  local  law.  The  pro- 
vision of  church  utensils  and  the  requirements  of 
divine  service,  especially  the  lighting,  were  also  in- 
cluded. There  was  no  general  regulation  as  to  how 
the  fund  should  be  provided;  usually  it  was  made 
up  from  oblations,  tithes,  burial-fees,  and  the  like. 
The  fabric-funds  have  had  special  importance  in 
France  and  the  adjoining  German  lands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue when  the  church  property  was  confiscated  (de- 
cree of  Apr.  22,  1790)  and  have  occasioned  much 
subsequent  legislation.  See  Church-Buildinq, 
Taxation  for. 

FABRICIUS,  fa-brish'i-us,  JOHANN:  German 
theologian;  b.  at  Altorf  (13  m.  e.n.e.  of  Nuremberg) 
Feb.  11,  1644;  d.  at  Kdnigslutter  (9  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Helmstadt)  Jan.  29, 1729.  He  studied  theology  at 
Helmstadt  (1663-65),  and  then  traveled  extensively, 
especially  in  Italy,  where  he  was  preacher  to  a  con- 


gregation of  Evangelical  merchants  at  Venice.  In 
1677  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  professorship  at  Altorf, 
but  twenty  years  later  went  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Helmstadt,  where  he  became  abbot  of  Kdnigs- 
lutter in  1701  and  counselor  of  the  consistory  in  1703. 
His  specialty  was  comparative  symbolics,  and  to  this 
was  devoted  his  most  important  work,  Conaideratio 
variarum  coniroveraiarum  (Helmstadt,  1704).  In 
this  book,  however,  he  displayed  a  latitudinarian- 
ism  which  exposed  him  to  severe  criticism;  and 
his  position  became  still  more  difficult  when  he 
pronounced  a  formal  opinion,  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  Duke  Anton  Ulrich  and  based  on  elaborate 
arguments,  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Christine 
might  conscientiously  become  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  to  wed  the  King  of  Spain. 
This  brought  upon  him  a  storm  of  opposition  from 
the  court-chaplains,  but  their  arguments  were  re- 
futed and  they  were  deposed,  while  Fabricius  and 
the  duke  were  supported,  on  the  whole,  by  the 
ruling  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Helmstadt  and 
a  number  of  other  scholars.  He  then  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  religious  scruples  of  the 
princess,  and  her  conversion  took  place  at  Bamberg 
on  May  1,  1707.  In  the  previous  year  he  had 
published  anonymously  a  pamphlet  entitled  Er&r- 
terte  Frage  Herm  Fabricii,  daaa  zwiachen  der  auga- 
burgiachen  Konfeaaion  und  katholiachen  Rdigion 
kein  aonderlicher  Unterackied  aei  (Helmstadt  [6], 
1706).  Throughout  the  Protestant  world,  and 
especially  in  England  and  Holland,  the  most  vio- 
lent indignation  was  excited,  and  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  moved  by  his  hopes  of  gaining  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  obliged  Anton  Ulrich  to  deprive  Fabri- 
cius of  his  professorship.  He  accordingly  resigned 
in  1709,  but  remained  abbot  of  Kdnigslutter,  and 
occupied  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  beautifying 
his  estate  and  preparing  his  Historia  bibliUheca 
Fabriciana  (6  vols.,  Wolfenbtittel,  1717-24). 

(G.  UHLHORNf.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Souroes  for  a  life  are  found  in  his  own  work 
last  mentioned  above.  The  subject  is  treated  in  the 
Geachichte  der  Dogmatik  by  W.  Gass,  ii.  183,  Berlin,  1867. 
and  in  G.  Frank's  Geachichte  der  Theologie,  ii.  226,  Leip- 
sic,  1865.  Consult  also  J.  Beste,  Geachichte  der  braun- 
achiveigiachen  Landeakirehe,  pp.  334-346,  WolfenbOttel, 
1889. 

FABRICIUS,  JOHANN  ALBERT:  German  theo- 
logian and  bibliographer;  b.  at  Leipsic  Nov.  11. 
1668;  d.  at  Hamburg  Apr.  3,  1736.  He  studied 
theology,  philology,  philosophy,  and  medicine  in 
Leipsic,  and  in  1693  removed  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  assisted  Johann  Friedrich  Mayer,  the  chief  pastor 
of  the  city.  Six  years  later  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  ethics  and  rhetoric  at  the  gymna- 
sium, and  from  1708  to  1711  was  also  rector  of 
the  Johanneum.  He  possessed  a  library  of  some 
32,000  volumes,  and  was  an  extremely  prolific 
writer.  Several  of  his  works  are  still  unsuper- 
seded.  Among  his  bibliographical  writings  spe- 
cial mention  may  be  made  of  the  following: 
Bibliotheca  UUina  (Hamburg,  1697;  best  edition 
by  J.  A.  Emesti,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1773-74);  Bibli- 
otheca grcBca  (14  vols.,  Hamburg,  1705-28;  best 
edition,  though  incomplete,  by  G.  C.  Harless,  12 
vols.,  1790-1809);  Bibliographia  antiquaria  (1713); 
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Bibliotheca  ecdesiaatica  (1718);  and  Bibliotheca 
laiina  medice  et  infimcB  ataiis  (5  vols.,  1734-36; 
completed  by  J.  D.  Mansi,  6  vols.,  Padua,  1754). 
In  theology  his  work  is  antiquated,  although  men- 
tion may  still  be  made  of  his  Hydrotheoloffie  (1730) 
and  Pj)rotheologie  (1732),  written  to  show  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  creating  water  and  fire;  as  well  as  of 
the  Centifolium  Luiheranum  (2  vols.,  172S-30),  a 
somewhat  crude  bibliography  of  Luther  and  the 
Reformation,  and  of  the  Salutaris  lux  Evangelii 
toil  orbi  exoriens  (1731),  with  a  valuable  list  of  over 
4,000  bishoprics.  He  likewise  published  a  number 
of  classical  authors,  but  his  only  editions  of  per- 
manent value  were  his  Codex  apocryphua  Novi 
Testamenti  (2  vols.^  1703;  enlarged,  1719)  and  his 
Codex  pseudepiffraphua  Veteris  Testamenti  (1713; 
enlarged,  2  vols.,  1722-23),  both  of  which  are  still 
indispensable  in  a  study  of  their  subjects. 

Bibliograpbt:  S.  Bdmanu,  De  vita  €t  wriptis  J.  A.  Fa- 
hricii,  Hamburg,  1737;  KL,  iv.  1191-92. 

FACULTIES:  The  term  applied  in  canon  law  to 
powers  conferred  by  an  ecclesiastical  superior  upon 
a  subordinate.  The  most  important  are  the  papal 
faculties.  These  are  conferred  on  missionaries  for 
certain  cases  of  dispensation  and  absolution,  espe- 
cially on  the  heads  of  missionary  orders ;  since  the  six- 
teenth century  on  papal  nuncios  in  countries  where, 
as  in  Germany,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  endeav- 
oring to  recover  her  former  footing;  and  on  the  bishops 
and  archbishops,  who  are  regarded  as  missionaries. 
These  powers  have  always  been  limited  by  a  regard 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  region  over  which  they 
are  to  be  exercised.  Those  which  are  conferred 
upon  bishops  in  certain  coimtries  are  usually  good 
for  a  period  of  five  years  (hence  called  facuUates 
quinquenndles)^  and  are  normally  renewed  on  their 
expiration.  Besides  these  traditional  faculties, 
there  are  certain  special  ones  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  extension  of  them,  allowing  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  to  reduce  masses  on  a  founda- 
tion, to  designate  certain  altars  as  privileged,  and 
to  nominate  synodal  examiners.  All  these  facul- 
ties are  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  people.  They 
arer  attached  to  the  person  of  the  bishop  in  respect 
of  his  connection  with  a  particular  cUocese,  and 
terminate  by  his  death  or  removal  from  the  par- 
ticular ofi&ce,  but  not  by  the  death  of  the  pope  who 
granted  them.  The  bishops  in  their  turn  can  con- 
fer faculties  upon  their  clergy,  especially  deans  and 
vicars-general,  td  perform  certain  functions  be- 
longing to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
(e.g.,  absolution  in  cases  reserved  to  the  bishop); 
and  they  can  also,  when  this  right  has  been  ex- 
pressly given,  subdelegate  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  them  in  their  facuUatea  quin- 
quenrialea  to  such  officials.  (P.  HiNSCHiust.) 

Biblioobaprt;  O.  Mejer.  Die  Propaganda^  ihre  Provingen 
und  ihr  Reehi,  i.  39  sqq.,  ii.  201  sqq.,  G6ttingen.  1852; 
P.  Hinschius.  Kirchenreckl,  iii.  807  sqq.,  Berlin,  1882; 
N.  Nilles,  in  ZKT,  xv  (1891),  550;  A.  KoningB,  Commen- 
ioHo  in  faeuUateM  apcwtoficcM,  New  York,  1893. 

FACUHDUS  of  HERMIANE:  Bishop  of  Hei^ 
miane,  in  the  North  African  province  of  Byzacena; 
d.  after  571.  He  belonged  to  the  leaders  of  the 
anti-imperial  opposition  in  the  so-called  Three 
Chapter  Controversy  (q.v.)  and  in  548  submitted 


to  Justinian  a  work  in  twelve  books  Pro  defensione 

trium  capUulorumf  in  which  he  sought  mainly  to 

prove  that  the  emperor's  design   of    condemning 

the  Antiochian  theology  might  seriously  impair  the 

authority  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.     A  second 

treatise,  Ldber  contra  Mocianum   acholasticum,  in 

opposition  to  the  judicatum  by  which  Pope  Vigilius 

had  condemned  the  Three  Chapters,  shows   that 

he  was  already  estranged  from  Rome,  yet  the  date 

of  composition  is  uncertain.    A  third  work  is  the 

Epistola  fidei  catholicoB  in  defensione  trium  capiiu- 

lorum.    The  three  treatises  are  in  MPL^  Ixvii.  521- 

878,  and  in  A.  Gallandi,  Bibliotheca,  xi.  663-821. 

G.  KrOger. 

Bxbuoorapht:  A.  Haraack,  TLZ,  y  (1880).  632-635;  H. 
Kihn,  Theodor  von  Mopaueatia,  pp.  50^51,  Freibiirg,  1880; 
O.  Bardenhewer.  PotroloiTie,  pp.  562-563,  ib.  1901;  DCB, 
ii.  444-445. 

FAGIUS,  fa'gi-us  (PHAGIUS,  BUCHLEIN), 
PAULUS:  German  theologian;  b.  at  Rheinzabem 
(d  m.  s.e.  of  Landau),  Rhenish  Bavaria,  1504;  d. 
at  Cambridge,  England,  Nov.  13,  1549.  He 
studied  at  Heidelberg  (1515)  and  at  Strasburg 
(1522),  where  Capito  taught  him  Hebrew;  he 
became  rector  of  the  school  at  Isny,  1527;  was  a 
student  of  theology  at  Strasburg,  1535;  returned 
as  Evangelical  pastor  to  Isny,  1537,  and  became 
pupil  in  Hebrew  of  Elias  Levita;  he  succeeded 
Capito  as  pastor  and  theological  professor  in  Stras- 
burg, 1542.  Violently  opposed  to  the  Interim 
when  it  was  introduced  (1549),  he  accepted  Oan- 
mer's  invitation  to  come  to  England  and  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge  and  soon  died 
of  a  fever.  Under  Queen  Mary  his  and  Butzer's 
bones  were  exhumed  and  burned  (Feb.  6,  1557) 
and  their  university  honors  were  taken  from  them; 
but  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  that  the  university 
formally  restore  to  them  their  honors  (July  22, 
1560;  cf,  Foxe,  Arts  and  MonumentSf  ed.  Townsend, 
viii.  282-295,  and  A  brief  Treatise  concerning  the 
Burning  of  Bucer  and  Phokgius  with  their  Restitution, 
London,  1562).  Fagius  had  a  great  reputation  as 
a  Hebrew  scholar  and  his  publications  are  upon 
Old  Testament  exegesis  and  Hebrew  philology. 
In  the  bibliography  of  his  writings  in  La  France 
protestante,  iii.  71  sqq.,  also  in  Strype's  Memorials 
of  Archbisfiop  Cranmer,  p.  845,  twenty-three  works 
are  cited,  but  none  has  any  present  interest. 

Biblioqrapht:  An  account  of  his  life  is  contained  in  the 
Hiatoria  de  vita  Buceri,  Strasburg,  1562.  Consult:  Sch&f- 
fer,  Paid  Fagiua,  der  ztoeite  evanodiadie  Prediger  am 
Jungen  St.  Peter  in  Straaaburg,  Strasbung.  1877;  ADB, 
vol.  vi.;  DNB,  xviii.  120. 

FAGIIAKI,  fa"nya"ni,  CHARLES  PROSPERO: 
Presbyterian;  b.  in  New  York  City  Oct.  29,  1854. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1873,  Columbia  College  Law  School  in 
1875,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1882. 
He  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  187^ 
1879,  and  was  chapel  minister  of  Grace  Mission  of  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  1882-85  and 
pastor  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  1885-86.  The  five  years  following 
were  spent  in  Europe,  and  in  1891  he  was  appointed 
instructor  in  Harvard  Divinity  School,  but  was 
unable  to  accept  on  accoimt  of  ill  health.    Since 
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1892  he  has  been  instructor  and  professor  of  He- 
brew in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  theology 
he  belongs  to  the  advanced  school  of  Presbyterian- 
ism.  He  has  written  A  Primer  of  Hebrew  (New 
York,  1903). 

FAGICANI,  PROSPER:  Roman  canonist;  b. 
1598;  d.  in  Rome  1678.  At  twenty  he  was  grad- 
uated as  a  doctor  of  law  at  Perugia,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  given  the  important  position  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Congregatio  conciliif  which  held  he  for 
fifteen  years.  He  was  afterward  successively  sec- 
retary to  other  congregations  and  probably  profes- 
sor of  canon  law  at  Rome.  The  commentary  which, 
at  the  instance  of  Alexander  VII.,  he  wrote  on  the 
decretals  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1661)  is  still  appealed 
to  by  canonists.  He  was  blind  from  his  forty- 
fourth  year. 
Bibuooraphy:  KL,  iv.  1204-1206. 

FAHRNER,  FRANZ  IGNAZ:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Richtoldsheim,  Alsace,  Aug.  27, 
1865.  He  studied  at  the  theological  seminary  at 
Strasburg  1887-92  and  at  the  University  of  Munich 
(D.D.,  1902),  was  chaplain  at  Markirch  1892-97 
and  vicar  ojf  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg  1897- 
1900.  He  became  professor  of  moral  theology  at 
the  Strasburg  theological  seminary  in  1902,  and  in 
1903  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  canon 
law  in  the  University  of  Strasburg,  where  he 
has  been  professor  of  moral  theology  since 
1905.  He  has  written  Geschichte  der  Ehescheid- 
ung  im  kanoniachen  RecfUf  i.  Unaufldslichkeitsprin- 
zip  und  wUkommene  Scheidung  der  Eke  (Freiburg, 
1903). 

FAIRBAIRN,  AITOREW  MARTIN:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  near  Edinburgh  Nov.  4,  1838.  He 
studied  in  Edinburgh  (B.A.,  1860),  at  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  Theological  Academy,  Glasgow  (1856- 
1861),  and  the  University  of  Berlin  (1866-67).  After 
being  minister  of  Evangelical  Union  (Congrega- 
tional churches  at  Bathgate,  West  Lothian  (1860- 
1872),  and  St.  Paul  St.,  Aberdeen  (1872-77),  he  was 
principal  of  Airedale  GoUege,  Bradford,  England, 
until  1886;  and  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  from 
1886  till  his  retirement  1909.  He  was  chairman  of 
(Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1883  and  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  on 
secondary  education  in  1894r-95,  of  the  theological 
board  and  theological  examiner  in  the  University 
of  Wales  in  1895-1904,  and  ot  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  theological  faculty  in  the  University 
of  Manchester  in  1904.  He  was  Muir  Lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1878-82,  Lyman 
Beecher  lecturer  at  Yale  in  1891-92,  Gifford  Lec- 
turer in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1892-94, 
Haskell  Lecturer  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
India  in  1898-99,  and  Deems  Lecturer  in  New  York 
University,  1906.  He  has  written  Studiee  in  the 
PhUoaaphy  of  Religion  and  History  (London,  1876); 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (1881);  The  City  of 
Ood  (1882);  Religion  in  History  and  in  Modem 
Life  (1884);  Christ  in  Modem  Theology  (1893); 
Christ  in  the  Centuries  (1893);  Caiholidsm,  Roman 
and  Anglican  (1899);  and  The  Philosophy  of  the 
ChrisHan  Religion  (1902). 


FAIRBAIRNy  PATRICK:  Scotch  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Hallyburton  (32  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh), 
Berwickshire,  Jan.  28,  1805;  d.  at  Glasgow  Aug. 
6,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1826,  and 
from  1830  to  1836  was  located  in  the  Orkney 
Islands.  In  1836  he  was  transferred  to  Bridgeton, 
Glasgow,  and  in  1840  to  Salton,  in  East  Lothian. 
In  1843  he  left  the  Established  Church,  but  re- 
mained in  Salton  as  pastor  of  the  Free  Church. 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  theological  college  of  the  Free  Church  at  Aber- 
deen, and  in  1856  he  was  transferred  [to  the  Free 
Church  college  at  Glasgow.  He  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  institution  on  Nov.  4  of  the  same 
year  and  held  this  position  till  his  death.  In  1865 
he  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
in  1867  a  member  of  the  Scotch  delegation  ap- 
pointed to  visit  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  also  one  of  the  company  for  re- 
vising the  Old  Testament.  His  principal  works  are. 
The  Typology  of  Scripture  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1845-47;  new  ed..  New  York,  1900;  a  guide  in  the 
interpretation  of  Biblical  symbolism),  Ezekiel  and 
the  Book  of  his  Prophecy  (1851);  Prophecy  Viewed 
in  Us  Distinctive  Nature^  its  Special  Functions,  and 
its  Proper  Interpretation  (1856);  Hermeneuiical  Man- 
ual (1858);  and  Pastoral  Theology,  with  c  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  J.  Dodds  (1875). 
He  also  edited  The  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary  (2 
vols.,  London,  1866)  and  translated  several  theo- 
logical works  from  the  German. 

BiBUOoaA.PHY:  Besides  the  sketch  by  J.  Dodds,  ut  sup., 
consult  DNB,  zviii.  122. 

FAIRCHILD,  JAMES  HARRIS:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  25,  1817;  d.  at 
Oberlin,  O.,  Mar.  19,  1902.  He  was  graduated  at 
Oberhn  College  in  1838,  and  in  it  was  successively 
tutor  (1838),  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  (1842), 
of  mathematics  (1847),  moral  philosophy  and  83^8- 
tematic  theology  (1858),  and  president  (1866-^9). 
From  1889  till  becoming  emeritus  professor  (1895)  he 
taught  systematic  theology  in  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary.  As  a  teacher  he  was  clear,  philosoph- 
ical, and  impressive.  As  a  theologian  he  succeeded 
Charles  Grandison  Finney,  with  whom  he  agreed 
in  general,  though  not  without  differences  springing 
from  his  strong  individuality.  He  taught  a  **  new 
school  **  Calvinism,  in  which  the  freedom  of  the 
will  was  emphasized  to  the  essential  modification  of 
the  system.  The  general  cast  of  his  system  was 
practical  and  concrete  rather  than  metaphysical; 
but  he  maintained  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the 
trinity,  the  atonement  (governmental  theory),  and 
the  endless  future  punishment  of  the  incorrigibly 
wicked.  He  maintained  also  the  ethical  doctrine  to 
which  earlier  Oberlin  had  given  prominence,  thesim- 
pUcity  of  moral  action,  but  minimized  the  doctrine 
of  perfection  which  had  been  associated  with  it, 
teaching  the  possibility  of  perfection  in  this  life, 
though  laying  no  emphasis  upon  it,  and  not  asserting 
its  probability.  The  foundation  of  moral  obligation 
he  found  in  the  essential  worth  of  sentient  being,  in 
immediate  perception  of  this,  and  in  the  intuitive 
affirmation  of  obligation  to  promote  universal  well- 
being,  by  conscience.    But  his  greatest  service  to 
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his  college  was  as  an  administrator,  being  distin- 
guished for  his  business  capacity  and  good  sense,  his 
urbanity  and  patience,  his  entire  unselfishness,  his 
reliability,  his  interest  in  individuals,  his  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  handling  men,  and  his  power  to  bring 
things  to  pass,  so  under  him  the  institution  throve 
greatly.  He  edited  the  memoirs  of  President  Finney 
(New  York,  1876),  and  the  latter's  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy (Oberlin,  1878).  His  other  publications  include 
Moral  Philosophy;  or,  The  Science  of  Obligation 
(New  York,  1869);  Woman^a  Right  to  the  Ballot 
(1870;  an  aflSrmative  statement);  Oberlifif  the 
Colony  and  the  College  (Oberlin,  1883) ;  Elements  of 
Theology,  Natural  and  Revealed  (1892). 

Bibuographt:  A.  T.  Swing,  Life  of  James  Harrie  Fair- 
chad.  New  York.  1907. 

FAITH, 

I.  The  New  Testament  Conception. 
The  Background  ($1). 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus  (S  2). 
Paul  (S  3). 
II.  The  Doctrine  in  Theology. 
Before  the  Reformation  ($1). 
The  Reformation  and  Modem  Theology  (S  2). 
Faith  in  Systematic  Theology  (S3). 

L  The  New  Testament  Conception:   Like  every 

New  Testament  conception,  the  idea  of  faith  goes 

to  the  Old  Testament  for  the  key  to  its  meaning. 

It  was  bom  when  the  political  fortmies  of  Israel 

entered   on   their   decline.    The   division    of   the 

kingdom  and  the  increasing  helpless- 

X.  The      ness  of  a  small  state  lying  across  the 

Back-       highway    between   Mesopotamia  and 

gnmnd.  Egypt  conditioned  its  growth  and 
character.  It  dealt  with  the  future 
of  the  nation  (Isa.  vii.  9,  viii.  17,  xxvi.  1  sqq., 
xxviii.  16).  As  secular  conditions  grew  less 
favorable,  the  mind  of  the  representative  Israel- 
ite, the  prophet,  stayed  itself  more  and  more  on 
the  living  God,  the  base  and  spring  of  the  nation's 
existence.  Thus  the  idea  of  faith  is  inseparable 
from  the  development  of  prophetic  monotheism. 
It  is  bound  up  with  the  unity  and  holiness  of 
God  and  with  the  divine  dominance  over  nature 
and  history. 

Faith  is  man's  part  in  the  self-revelation  of  God, 
the  method  of  which  is  vitally  connected  with  its 
matter.  God  reveals  himself  through  the  experi- 
ence and  history  of  the  chosen  nation,  and  faith  is 
man's  assent  to  God's  self-revelation  in  and  through 
the  nation's  experience.  By  means  of  faith,  the 
divine  control  over  nature  and  history  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  distant  but  authoritative  moral  end  is 
vitally  apprehended  so  as  to  constitute  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  man's  moral  nature.  It  is  an 
act  of  trust,  a  bias  and  bent  of  the  working  will  in 
man's  breast,  a  mood  in  which  he  waits  steadfastly 
and  joyously  for  God's  assertion  of  his  right  of 
way  in  history  (Isa.  xxxviii.  16;  Hab.  iii.  17-19). 

In  prophetism  a  supreme  conception  is  only  half 
blocked  out.  The  essential  quality  of  faith  is  dis- 
closed, but  its  scope  and  method  are  not  clearly 
apprehended.  Judaism  did  much  to  supplement  the 
work  of  later  prophetism  (Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel). 
The  subjective  side  of  life  was  developed.  The 
nation  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  imit  of  thought 
and  emotion,  and  the  individual  came,  in  some 


degree,  to  his  rights.  In  apocalyptics  (the  Book 
of  Daniel,  etc.)  the  divine  control  of  history  is 
wrought  up  into  a  splendid  imaginative  presen- 
tation that  has  vast  power  of  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon consciousness.  All  this  helped  to  enrich  the 
conception  of  faith.  But  with  the  gain  came  a 
heavy  loss.  The  apocalyptist  weakened  the  con- 
nection between  the  moral  ideal  and  the  {orces  of 
history,  so  that  the  moral  end  becomes  more  or 
less  detached  from  the  moral  process. 

It  was  the  Savior  who  restored  the  sound  con- 
nection between  prophecy  and  history.    The  staple 
of    his    thought  was    the    messianic 
2.  The      idea,    the    national    hope    of    Israel. 
Teaching    But  by  fulfilling  the  ideal  of  the  suf- 
of  Jesus,    fering  servant  of  the  Lord  he  tran- 
scended Judaism.    Of  the  two  meth- 
ods which  his  age  proposed  to  him,  the  violence  of 
the   zealot   and   the   dualistic   pessimism   of   the 
apocalyptist  (IV  Esdras),  he  chose  neither.    He 
realized  the  kingdom  of  God  in   character,   the 
character  of  man  built  upon   the  character,  that 
is  to  say,  the  fatherhood  of  God.    The  kingdom  of 
God  is  in  the  heart  and  under  the  eye  of   those 
who  have  eyes  to  see  (Luke  xvii.  21).    The  law  of 
its  realization  is  the  law  of  service  (Mark  x.  45). 
The  thought  of  force  is  expelled  from  the  idea  of 
God  and  the  conception  of  man  (Matt.  xxvi.  52). 
The  Savior  carried  the  messianic  idea  out  of  politics 
(Matt.  xxii.  21),  but  without  weakening  the  hold 
of  the  moralizing  will  in  God  and  man  upon  his- 
tory.    Saving  faith,  with  Jesus  as  with  the  proph- 
ets, means  an  entire  confidence  in  the  divine  con- 
trol of  natiu«  and  history.     But  by  lajring  the 
foundations  of  eschatology  in  character,  the  Savior 
fulfilled    the   logic   of   prophetism    and   achieved 
spiritual  and  moral  universalism  without  the  loss 
of  social  vigor  and  organizing  power  (Sermon  on 
the  Mount;  John  xiii.-xvii.). 

The  work  of  Christ  was  summed  up  in  the  found- 
ing of  a  church  or  community  devoted  to  his  per- 
son and  committed  to  his  views  and  claims.  This 
commimity  was  a  new  t3rpe.  Its  dominant  mental 
quality  was  the  open  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
manifesting  itself  in  ecstatic  forms  (the  glossolalia, 
and  I  Cor.  ii.  9  sqq.;  see  Ecstasy),  not  capable  of 
translation  into  terms  of  the  conmion  good  (I  Cor.  xiv. 
20-25).  But  its  fundamental  quality  was  construct- 
ive prophecy  (I  Cor.  xiv.  12),  the  ethical  interpreta- 
tion of  contemporary  society  and  history  ("  signs  of 
the  times  ")  in  their  bearing  on  the  well-being  and 
destiny  of  the  Christian  communities.  The  creed  of 
these  communities  was  the  belief  in  the  triumph  of 
the  crucified  Savior  (Acts  ii.-vii.),  expressing  itself 
in  the  impassioned  conviction  of  his  resurrection 
and  second  coming.  This  faith  was  the  cleansing 
element  in  life  (Acts  xv.  9),  freeing  the  heart  of  the 
believer  from  fears  regarding  the  inability  or  un- 
willingness of  God  to  keep  the  promises  made  to 
the  fathers  (Acts  iii.  20),  and  inspiring  a  joyous 
confidence  in  the  end  of  the  Christian's  personal 
and  social  existence,  which  gave  to  the  imitation 
of  Jesus  a  saving  and  redemptive  aspect  (St. 
Stephen's  dying  prayer).  This  community  is  a 
messianic  conununity.  Dedication  to  the  eternal, 
the  common  good,  is  the  essence  of  its  life  {hapcmta 
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koina.  Acts  ii.  44,  iv.  32).  The  entire  community 
is  pledged  to  belief  in  the  reality  and  imminence  of 
God's  sway  (parotiaia).  And  faith  in  its  essence  is 
this  practical  Old  Testament  conviction,  made 
radiant  and  all-controlling  by  the  life  of  Christ. 
It  is  this  stage  of  the  New  Testament  development 
of  faith  that  is  represented  by  the  Epistle  of  James 
and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 

It  was  the  work  of  Paul  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
great  conception  first  shaped  by  the  Hebrew  pr6ph- 
ets.  He  did  this,  not  by  outgrowing  the  primi- 
tive Christian  eschatology  (for  Chris- 

3.  Paul,  tianity  is  fundamentally  eschatologic), 
but  by  applying  the  work  and  mind 
of  Christ  to  the  ultimate  problem,  the  problem  of 
character  as  personality.  His  conversion  flushed 
his  emotions  with  the  feeling  of  the  divine  creative- 
ness  (I  Cor.  xv.  8;  Eph.  iii.  8).  His  work  as  mis- 
sionary to  the  Gentiles  deepened  this  experience. 
It  was  given  to  him  to  build  congregations  of 
Christians  from  the  ground  (I  Cor.  i.  26  sqq.;  Rom. 
iv.  17-18).  The  creative  character  of  God  mani- 
fested in  Christ  became  the  starting-point  of  his 
thinking. 

When  the  Judaizing  Christians  denied  his  stand- 
ing as  an  apostle  and  sought  to  stamp  his  work 
with  their  own  views,  he  was  driven  to  a  fundamental 
analysis  of  the  prophetic  term  faith,  and  to  turn 
its  creative  and  critical  force  against  the  Pharisaic 
conception  of  religious  merit  (erga  nomau).  How 
is  true  character  or  personality  (dVcavoaunB)  pos- 
sible? Of  course  the  Pauline  conception  of  right- 
eousness differs  from  the  conception  entertained 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets;  four  centuries  of  Judaism 
have  intervened;  the  subjective  mood  is  far 
stronger;  the  individual  is  the  center  of  gravity. 
Yet  the  apostle  continued  to  think  along  prophetic 
lines.  He  differed  broadly  from  the  monastical 
individual  of  a  later  age.  While  the  salvation  of 
the  individual  is  his  conscious  aim,  he  thinks  about 
the  individual's  blessings  in  terms  of  the  common 
good  (I  Cor.  ii.  9-10,  xiii.).  The  point  in  question 
is  God's  ability  and  willingness  to  keep  his  promise 
of  a  heavenly  commonwealth  (Rom.  iii.  4;  II  Cor. 
i.  20).  To  be  saved  by  Christ  is  to  have  been 
brought  into  quickening  relation  with  the  supreme 
hope  (Rom.  viii.  24).  The  two  great  ethical  terms 
righteousness  and  right,  which  with  the  separation 
of  Church  from  State  become  more  or  less  separated 
and  specialized,  must  be  brought  together  in 
thought  if  we  are  to  interpret  aright  the  words  of 
Rom.  i.  16-17. 

Paul's  monotheism  is  best  contrasted  with  Aris- 
totle's. To  use  more  or  less  inaccurate  terms,  Paul's 
conception  is  an  "  ethical  monotheism,"  while 
Aristotle's  is  metaphysical.  That  is  to  say,  Aris- 
totle's final  statement  is  in  terms  of  pure  reason, 
whilo  Paul's  is  in  terms  of  common  and  social  well- 
being.  It  is  in  the  imity  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
that  for  him  the  mystery  of  things  centers  (my«- 
Uriont  Rom.  xi.  25  sqq.;  Eph.  ii.  11-iii.  19).  The 
religious  and  social  unity  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  was  his  supreme  object.  As  with  Isaiah, 
so,  on  a  different  level,  with  Paul,  the  creative 
and  vitalizing  imity  of  God  invading  history  through 
Christ   is   the  all-controlling  thought.    God  can 


efficiently  manifest  himself  only  in  terms  of  human 
unity  (Rom.  iii.  27  sqq.;  I  Cor.  i.-iv.;  Phil.  i.  27- 
ii.  11).  A  saving  faith  is,  necessarily,  a  creatively 
social  faith  (the  two  editions  of  the  trilogy:  I 
Thess.  i.  3,  and  I  Cor.  xiii.  13).  Faith  in  Christ 
pledges  the  redeemed  man  to  the  realization  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Gal.  v.  6). 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  Hellenistic 
or  metaphysical  element  enters,  coming  from  Alex- 
andrine Judaism  and  its  reflective  view  of  reve- 
lation. But  the  Hellenic  element  is  controlled  and 
directed  by  the  prophetic  element.  Faith  is  de- 
fined (xi.  1)  as  that  state  of  the  heart  and  that  bias 
of  will  in  men  which  gives  substance  to  things 
hoped  for  and  secures  a  solid  conviction  regarding 
the  reality  of  things  unseen.  Here  as  elsewhere, 
faith  is  inseparable  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  things  hoped  for  are  the  messianic  blessings 
promised  by  God  through  the  prophets.  Faith  in 
Christ  gives  them  a  body,  imparts  to  the  con- 
science moral  certitude  touching  the  end  and 
issues  of  history.  Owing  to  the  blending  of  the 
philosophical  and  prophetic  elements  in  this 
definition  the  Church  catholic  adopted  it  as  its 
working  conception. 

The  different  shades  of  meaning  in  New  Testa- 
ment writers  serve  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
decisive  agreement.  Faith  is  the  saving  assent  of 
the  heart  to  Christ's  proclamation  of  the  supreme 
moral  order  described  as  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  creedal  conception  of  faith  grows  out  of  this 
conception,  under  the  historical  conditions  of  a 
later  period  in  the  Church.  But,  owing  to  those 
conditions,  the  creedal  conception  is  not  wholly 
true  to  the  New  Testament  emphasis  on  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Faith,  in  the  New  Testament  sense, 
is  man's  perception  of  the  spiritual  and  moral 
order  of  experience  and  life  offered  to  man  by  God 
in  Christ.  But  it  is  more  than  a  perception.  It  is 
the  supreme  form  of  will-power  in  man.  By  faith 
he  perceives,  and  in  faith  he  wills  and,  under  God, 
ordains  the  moral  equality  and  the  moral  end  of 
hiunan  history.  Through  the  believer's  self-sur- 
render to  the  divine  plan  for  the  nation  and  the 
race,  God  gives  him  a  righteousness  that  has  vital- 
izing and  imifying  power  among  the  complications 
of  life,  and  at  the  same  time,  gives  to  society  the 
promise  of  justice  and  right.  Without  this  organ- 
izing power,  faith  shrivels  to  the  individual's  con- 
fidence in  his  personal  salvation. 

Henrt  S.  Nash. 

IL  The  Doctrine  in  Theology:  Faith,  in  the 
language  of  religion,  is  that  personal  attitude  by 
which  divine  revelation  is  subjectively  appropri- 
ated. With  Paul  it  was  the  all-suflicient  ground  of 
righteousness  and  justification  (Rom.  iv.  22  sqq.) — 
a  view  which  was  soon  obscured  in  the 

1.  Before    Christian    Church.    With    the    Apos- 
the  Refor-  tolic  Fathers  the  connection  of  faith 

mation.  with  the  attitude  of  love  was  more  a 
postulate  than  an  inherent  necessity 
(I  Clement  x.  7,  xii.  1;  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  Sim. 
VIII.  ix.  1).  Moralistic  and  intellectualistic 
thoughts  of  foreign  origin  penetrated  Christianity 
and  as  early  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  faith  was 
supplanted  by  love  as  condition  of  salvation  and 
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by  gnosis  as  the  knowledge  of  revelation,  and  became 
nothing  more  than  a  rudimentary  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Christian.  For  Augustine,  too,  faith 
means  only  the  * '  beginning  of  religion . "  To  believe 
means  cum  assensione  cogitare  {De  prcBdeatinatione 
sanctorum,  v.)  and  assent  is  obedience  to  the  law  of 
a  formal  authority  which  primarily  is  Scripture, 
but  then  also  the  Church.  Faith  is  decisive  for 
the  reception  of  salvation  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
active  through  love.  The  consummating  effect  of 
grace  is  therefore  the  inspiration  of  love  (inspiratio 
dilectionis).  Similar  thoughts  were  advanced  by 
Anselm  of  Canterbury,  and  Peter  Lombard  first 
coined  the  expressions  fides  informis  (=mere  faith) 
and  fi4es  formata  (=faith  connected  with  love). 
Thomas  Aquinas  defines  faith  on  the  basis  of 
Augustine's  formula  (cum  assensione  cogitare)  as  an 
act  of  the  intellect  which  is  impelled  to  assent  by 
the  will.  Although  in  the  last  instance  related  to 
the  first  cause  or  deity,  faith  has  reference  prin- 
cipally to  the  Church;  it  is  a  faith  of  authority. 

The  Reformation  gave  back  to  faith  its  immediate 
relation  to  the  revelation  of  salvation  and  under- 
stood it  again  in  the  Pauline  sense  as  the  personal 
apprehension  of  divine  grace  in  Christ.  Luther 
describes  faith  as  a  living  trust  of  the  heart.  The 
assensuSf  according  to  him,  is  an  assenting  impulse 
of  the  will  which  originates  in  the 
2.  The  Ref-  impression  of  the  truth  of  the  divine 

ormation    word  upon  the  conscience  and  heart, 
and  Modem  God's  revelation,  which  awakens  faith, 

Theology,  sets  aU  spiritual  pow^ers  of  man  into 
motion,  and  the  assent  to  his  Word 
and  knowledge  of  his  grace  are  bom  only  with  the 
trust  in  salvation.  Love  can  not  be  separated 
from  faith.  Melanchthon  taught  the  same  views, 
but  in  the  later  form  of  his  Loci  distinguished  be- 
tween notitia,  assensus,  fi4ucia,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  mechanical  view  of  the  later  ortho- 
dox school  which  regarded  notitia  and  assensus 
as  preliminary  steps  of  fiducia.  Johann  Gerhard 
advanced  this  view.  According  to  it,  a  rational 
knowledge  of  divine  revelation  is  necessary  before 
we  can  inwardly  assent  to  it.  David  Hollaz  drew 
the  consistent  conclusion  that  such  an  abstract  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  Scripture  can  be  only  a 
faith  of  authority. 

In  modem  theology  Schleiermacher's  conception 
of  religion  as  an  original  inner  experience,  dis- 
tinguished from  knowledge  and  action,  has  exer- 
cised a  decisive  influence  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
conception  of  faith,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
psychological  scheme;  but  owing  to  his  insufficient 
appreciation  of  historical  revelation,  his  doctrine 
of  faith  bears  the  traits  of  a  general  religion  rather 
than  of  the  Christian  faith  of  salvation.  R.  Rothe 
prepared  the  way  for  a  more  definite  grasp  of  Chris- 
tian faith  by  emphasizing  more  strongly  the  his- 
torical and  yet  at  the  same  time  supranatural  ele- 
ment of  revelation.  A.  Ritschl  defined  faith  as 
tmst  (fiducia)  in  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
and  demanded  rightly  that  the  faith  of  providence 
should  be  understood  as  the  realization  of  the 
Christian  faith  of  atonement;  but  his  connection 
of  justification  with  the  existence  of  the  commu- 
nity  of  believers  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


reception  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  forms  rather 
the  presupposition  than  the  content  of  individual 
faith.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  exists 
in  modem  Protestant  theology  an  agreement  on 
the  following  points:  (1)  Faith  does  not  originate 
from  fogical  processes,  but  from  an  immediate  inner 
experience.  (2)  It  is  not  a  human  achievement 
and  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  human  authority, 
but  an  effect  of  God  through  his  revelation.  (3)  The 
assensus  in  the  sense  of  conviction  of  faith  and 
knowledge  of  faith  can  not  be  separated  from 
fiducia.  (4)  Trust  in  salvation  presupposes  an 
awakened  knowledge  of  sin  and  the  desire  for 
salvation.  (5)  The  new  moral  life  of  the  Christian 
has  as  its  basis  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  has 
been  received  in  faith. 

The  conception  of  faith  is  usually  treated  in 
systematic  theology  both  in  a  general  way  as  the 
principle  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  more  spe- 
cifically,   in    the    doctrine   of  salvation,     as    the 
mediiun  of  the  appropriation  of  sal- 
3.  Faith  in  vation.     In  the  former  case  it  refers 
Systematic  to    revelation    in    general     and    is 
Theology,    treated  in  its  relation  to  knowledge; 
in  the  latter  case    it  refers   to   the 
salutary  gift  of    the    forgiveness   of   sins   and  is 
treated  in  its  relation  to  repentance  and    works. 
Since  Christian  revelation   culminates  in  redemp- 
tion,  only    the  faith    of    salvation    is    the    truly 
Christian  faith  of  revelation.     In  redemption  God 
reveals   himself    as   holy  love    which    saves    the 
sinner;  the    faith    of    the   Christian    bears  there- 
fore the  character  of   a    grateful    trust    in    God 
who  effects  his  salvation  in  Christ.    This  trust  has 
its  basis  and  support  in  the  revelation  of  salvation 
which  is  appropriated  by  the  believer.     Faith  may 
therefore  be  traced  back  to  two  primary  elements, 
to  an  activity  of  God,  in  which  he  realizes  his  holy 
love  through  redemption,  and  to  an  experience  of 
man  in  which  he  recognizes  and  seizes  the  revelation 
of  salvation  as  his  own  possession.     Because  trust 
of  salvation  is  based  upon  historical   revelation, 
it  includes  a  certain  representation  of  God  and  his 
activity  which  develops  into  knowledge  of  faith; 
but  because  this  revelation  can  be  understood  only 
by  him  who  seizes  it  in  trust,  knowledge  of  faith 
can  not  exist  without  experience  of  faith.     Objec- 
tions might  be  raised  against  the  statement  that 
faith  rests  upon  an  inner  experience  because  in 
this  way  its  objective  basis  in  God's  revelation 
might  be  obscured;  but  the  origin  of  faith  must  be 
traced  back  to  the  effect  of  God  and  not  to  man's 
own  decision.    The  fundamental  act  of  God  which 
awakens  Christian  faith  is  to  be  found  in  the  send- 
ing forth  of  Christ  and  in  his  work  of  redemption. 
The  deciding  motive  of  faith  is  Christ  as  he  is  rep- 
resented in   the  testimony  of  his  first  disciples. 
Although  faith  is  a  spontaneous  and  original  ex- 
perience which  can  not  be  derived  from  anything 
else,  a  definite  psychic  disposition  may  be  spoken 
of  without  which  faith  of  salvation  does  not  origi- 
nate;   namely,  knowledge  of   sin  and  its  misery. 
Christ  as  the  redeemer  can  be  seized  with  real  trust 
only  by  him  who  desires  to  become  free  from  sin. 
Therefore  it  is  pertinent  that  the  reformatory  doc- 
trine of  salvation  places  repentance  before  fa^ith. 
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Nevertheless,  the  repentance  which  prepares  the 
way  for  faith  is  neither  a  perfect  knowledge  of  sin 
nor  a  complete  deliverance  from  it.  It  is  only  a 
longing  for  justification.  It  is  therefore  true  that 
repentance,  without  which  faith  of  salvation  does 
not  come  into  existence,  becomes  an  accomplished 
fact  only  with  that  faith.  The  division  of  the  uni- 
form fimction  of  faith  into  the  three  acts  of  notitiaf 
aasensus,  and  fiducia  is  misleading,  if  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  rational  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  faith.  Notitia  and  assenaus  have  to  do  with 
religious  faith  only  if  they  are  included  in  fiducia. 
It  is  self-evident,  of  course,  that  trust  of  salvation 
can  not  originate  without  hearing  of  the  message 
of  salvation,  but  the  cissenaua  as  a  certain  con- 
viction of  the  power  of  redemption  of  Christ 
and  of  the  reality  of  a  transcendent  God  can 
take  place  only  in  and  with  fiducia.  All  cer- 
tainty and  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things 
has  its  origin  in  fiducia.  To  this  certainty  which 
faith  gives,  belongs  before  everything  that  trust- 
ing certainty  of  one's  personal  salvation  which 
the  Reformation  opposed  to  the  uncertainty  of 
salvation  as  taught  by  the  medieval  Church  and 
the  Council  of  Trent.  It  is  upheld  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit;  i.e.,  by  the  inwardly  experi- 
enced union  with  Christ  and  God.  But  in  this 
communion  with  God  there  is  at  the  same  time 
the  source  of  a  new  moral  activity.  There  is  no 
appropriation  of  the  divine  grace  of  salvation  which 
does  not  include  the  appropriation  of  the  holy  will 
of  God;  but  even  as  the  principle  of  Christian 
morality,  faith  does  not  lose  its  receptive  character. 
The  will  to  do  good  does  not  originate  from  a  power 
which  faith  possesses  in  itself,  but  from  the  power 
which  it  continually  receives  from  its  union  with 
Christ.  On  the  same  basis  there  arises  for  the 
Christian  finally  the  knowledge  of  faith  which  is 
distinguished  from  other  knowledge  in  so  far  as 
it  presupposes  the  individually  conditioned  ex- 
perience of  salvation  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  per- 
ception of  existing  reality  in  the  light  of  the  tran- 
scendent knowledge  of  God,  a  perception  sub  specie 
oBtemitatis.  As  knowledge  of  faith  has  been 
acquired  at  the  highest  summit  attainable  to  man, 
it  must  necessarily  decide  before  everything  his 
view  of  the  world,  although  it  is  true  that  its  con- 
nection with  the  knowledge  of  the  world  presents 
special  difficulties  on  account  of  its  different  origin 
and  point  of  view;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable task  of  Christian  theology  to  find  the  right 
method  for  a  harmony.  (O.  Kirn.) 
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(73  m.  n.  of  Naples),  Italy,  Sept.  20,  1842.  He 
entered  the  Franciscan  Order  in  1860,  and  five 
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sionary. In  1866  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  was 
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visitor-general  for  the  province  of  Puglia,  becom- 
ing in  1889  synodal  examiner  for  the  diocese  of 
Aquila  and  commissary  and  visitor-general  for  the 
Franciscan  province  of  Puglia.  He  was  procu- 
rator-general of  his  order  and  visitor-general  in 
various  Franciscan  provinces  from  1889  to  1892, 
when  he  was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Lace- 
donia,  being  elevated,  three  years  later,  to  be  arch- 
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Weimar  Feb.  14,  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wig- 
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received  but  a  limited  education,  until,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  friends  and  relatives,  he  was  allowed  to 
study  music,  and  to  take  part  in  the  musical  en- 
tertainments in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  his  home 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  French,  which 
he  gradually  supplemented  by  a  knowledge  of 
English.  In  1787  he  was  awarded  a  stipend  which 
enabled  him  to  pursue  the  study  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  but  gradually  he  forsook 
theology  for  philology  and  literature.  Filled  with 
plans  for  a  literary  career,  he  settled  in  Weimar, 
and  was  cordially  received  by  Wieland,  Goethe,  and 
Herder.  Falk's  trend  was  essentially  satiric,  and 
he  accordingly  began  to  criticize  the  weaknesses 
and  inconsistencies  manifested  by  the  social  and 
poetical  conditions  of  his  time.  The  events  which 
were  then  agitating  Germany  finally  caused  Falk 
to  become  more  practical  in  his  tendencies,  and  in 
1806  he  began  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
instead  of  the  belletristic  TaachenbUcher.  The 
main  title  of  this  journal  Elysium  und  TartaruSt 
was  still  reminiscent  of  his  former  tendency,  but 
its  subtitle,  Zeitung  fur  Poesief  Kunat  und  ZeU- 
geschichte,  revealed  a  new  interest  in  life.  On 
account  of  its  freedom  of  expression,  however,  the 
periodical  was  suppressed  before  the  battle  of 
Jena  (Oct.  14,  1806). 

This  conflict  marked  a  turning-point  in  Falk's 
career.  The  French  commission  chose  him  as  a 
mediator  between  itself  and  the  populace,  and  in 
this  position  he  was  enabled  to  prevent  many  an 
injustice  and  to  alleviate  much  suffering.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  the  grand  duke  of  Weimar 
created  him  a  Legaiionarat,  while  the  people  hon- 
ored him  with  the  title  of  "  the  benevolent  coun- 
cilor." The  war  claimed  still  other  services  from 
him.  Many  orphaned  children  sought  refuge  with 
him,  and  he  took  them  into  his  home  in  the  place 
of  his  own  children,  who  had  fallen  victims  in  the 
struggle.  Together  with  Horn  of  Weimar  he 
founded  Die  Gesellschaft  der  Freunde  in  der  Not 
(The  Society  of  Friends  in  Need),  and  remained 
its  moving  spirit.  This  society  assumed  the  task 
of  distributing  the  orphaned  children  in  the  homes 
of  citizens,  although  Falk  made  it  a  rule  to  keep 
some  of  them  in  his  house  until  he  could  form  an 
idea  of  their  capabilities,  while  a  teacher's  training 
was  given  those  who  showed  an  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing. 

Falk  shared  with  Francke  the  pedagogic  tend- 
ency to  make  confidence  in  God  the  center  and 
aim  of  all  activity;  not  in  the  punctilious  spirit 
of  Pietism,  but  with  freedom  and  joy.  His  lofty 
i(ieals  savor  of  Pestalozzi  in  his  insistence  on  the 
rlose  companionship  of  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
beautiful  songs,  such  as  O  dufrdhliche  and  Was  kann 
r.chdner  aein,  which  he  wrote  among  and  for  the 
children,  form  a  fitting  close  to  his  literary  career. 
Although  devoid  of  essentially  religious  training, 
and  lacking  denominational  character,  Falk's  ac- 
tivity, a  precursor  of  Reinthaler's  Martinstift  at 
Erfurt  and  Wichem's  Rauhes  Haus  at  Horn ,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  forerunner  not  only  of  edu- 
cational societies,  but  also  of  home  missions.  This 
view  was  voiced  by  himself  when  he  said,  "  The 
chief  ^aim  pursued  by  our  society  for  eleven  years 


seems  a  form  of  missionary  work,  a  saving  of  souls, 
a  conversion  of  heathen;  not  in  Asia  or  Africa,  but 
in  our  own  midst,  in  Saxony  and  in  Prussia";  and 
he  himself  characterizes  the  great  turning-point  in 
his  life  in  the  following  words:  "  I  was  one  of  a 
thousand  scamps  in  German  literature,  who  thought 
that  they  served  the  world  if  they  sat  at  their 
desks,  yet  by  the  grace  of  God  I  was  not,  like  the 
rest,  made  into  writing  paper,  but  was  used  as 
lint,  and  placed  in  the  open  wounds  of  the  age. 
So  they  tear  me  and  pluck  me  the  whole  day  long, 
for  the  wound  is  deep,  and  they  use  me  to  stanch 
it  as  long  as  a  shred  is  left  of  me." 

(Theodor  SchXfer.) 

Biblioorapht:  Rosalie  Falk,  ErinnerungabUUter,  Weimar, 
1868:  W.  Heinielmann,  J.  Folk  und  die  GeaelUehaft  der 
Freunde  in  der  Noth,  Brandenburg.  1879;  Dae  Leben  dea 
Johannes  Folk,  Hamburg.  1892;  W.  Baur,  Geachiehta- 
und  Leben^nlder  aua  der  Emeuerung  dea  religidaen  Lebena, 
p.  223,  ib.  1893;  P.  Wurster,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Inneren 
Miaaion,  p.  32,  Berlin,  1895;  ADB,  vi.  549. 

FALKENBERG,  JOHANNES:  Dominican,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Cracow;  d.  at  Liegnitz  (40 
m.  w.n.w.  of  Breslau),  Silesia,  after  1438.  In  the 
light  of  his  writings  thus  far  published  and  what 
has  been  published  about  him,  he  is  noteworthy 
only  on  account  of  the  accusation  brought  against 
him  by  the  Polish  delegation  to  the  Council  of 
Constance.  Commissioned  by  the  Teutonic  Order, 
with  which  Poland  was  then  waging  a  hot  contest 
for  its  existence,  he  had  written  an  impassioned 
tract  against  the  Polish  king,  to  the  effect  that  as 
the  king  had  supported  infidels  in  warfare  against 
believers,  he  was  himself  to  be  treated  as  an 
unbeliever.  After  Martin  V.  had  occupied  the 
"  orphaned  "  see  of  St.  Peter,  the  Polish  envojrs 
succeeded  by  brutal  proceedings,  in  bringing  Falk- 
enberg  to  trial.  By  the  condemnation  of  Falken- 
berg,  which  was  pronounced  secretly  as  early  as 
May  14,  1418,  the  pope  secured,  in  Jan.,  1424, 
the  Polish  support  against  a  new  council.  Falken- 
berg  was  then  set  free,  and  after  still  plying 
his  envenomed  pen  against  the  Teutonic  Order, 
which  had  not  rewarded  him  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  died  on  the  way  home. 

B.  Bess. 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are  certain  of  his  tracts  in  Ger- 
aonii  Opera,  ed.  Du  Pin,  v.  1020-29,  Antwerp,  1706; 
Monumenta  .  .  ,  rea  geataa  Polonice  illuatranlia,  viii 
(1883).  no.  581.  xii  (1891),  113.  170-174.  Consult  B. 
Bess,  in  ZKG,  xvi  (1892),  part  3. 

FALK  LAWS.    See  Ultramontakibm. 

Fi^LOFMAN.    See  Sin. 

FALLOWS,  SAMUEL:  Reformed  Episcopal 
bishop;  b.  at  Pendleton  (a  suburb  of  Manchester), 
Lancashire,  England,  Dec.  13,  1836.  He  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1859. 
He  was  vice-president  of  Galesville  University, 
Galesville,  Wis.,  in  1859-61  and  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from  1859  to  1875. 
He  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  promoted  colonel  and  brevet  brigadier- 
general.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  was 
pastor  of  a  Methodist  church  in  Milwaukee.  He 
was  a  regent  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  1866- 
1874  and  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
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for  Wisconsin  1870-74.  In  1874-75  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Illinois  Wesley  an  University,  Bloomington, 
111.,  but  in  1875  withdrew  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
denomination.  Since  1875  he  has  been  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago, 
and  has  been  a  bishop  of  the  Church  since  1876. 
He  has  been  elected  presiding  bishop  seven  times. 
In  1876  he  founded  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Appeal, 
which  he  edited  for  four  years.  Among  his  wri- 
tings mention  may  be  made  of  Bright  and  Happy 
Homes  (Chicago,  1877);  The  Home  Beyond  (1879); 
Past  Noon  (Cincinnati,  O.,  1886);  The  Bible  Look- 
ing Glass  (Naperville,  111.,  1898);  Popular  and 
Critical  Biblical  Dictionary  (Chicago,  1901);  and 
Christian  Philosophy  (1905.) 

FAMILIAR  SPIRIT.    See  Divination,  §  1 . 

FAMILIARES:  A  term  applied  to  domestic 
servants  or  craftsmen  employed  in  the  service  of 
a  monastery,  who,  without  being  either  monks 
or  lay  brothers,  were  considered  as  belonging  in 
a  sense  to  the  order,  and  were  thus  required  to 
join  in  certain  religious  exercises. 


FAMILIARITAS  (COMMENSALmUM) :  In  can- 
on law,  a  term  describing  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  a  bishop  may  ordain  a  man  who  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  his  diocese.  It  is  not  required 
that  the  candidate  shall  have  literally  lived  in  the 
bishop's  house  and  sat  at  his  table,  but  he  must  have 
received  his  support  from  the  bishop's  personal 
funds,  and  have  been  for  three  years  in  such  close 
communication  with  the  bishop  that  the  latter  shall 
have  had  full  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  with 
his  character.  A  benefice  must  also  be  provided 
for  him  by  the  bishop  within  a  month  after  his 
ordination. 

FAMILISTS  (Family  of  Love;  Huis  der  Liefde; 
Familia  caritatis):  A  short-lived  religious  com- 
munity, founded  in  Emden,  East  Friesland,  about 
1540  by  Hendrik  Niclaes,  or  Niclas,  and  exercising 

a  certain  amount  of  influence  in   the 

The        religious  confusion  of   the  later  Eng- 

Founder.    lish  Revolution,  as  well  as  in  the  Phila- 

delphian  Society  of  Jane  Lead  (q.v.). 
Bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage  on  Jan.  9  or  10, 
1502  or  1501,  possibly  at  Milnster,  Niclaes  spent 
the  first  twenty-nine  years  of  his  life  in  his  native 
city  as  a  merchant.  He  was  originally  a  devoted 
follower  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  even  in  his  career 
as  the  leader  of  a  sect  he  felt  still  formally  con- 
nected with  Roman  Catholicism.  However,  he 
entered  into  spiritual  communion  with  many  who 
were  inclined  toward  the  Reformation,  and  in 
1528  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  but  was 
released  for  lack  of  evidence.  Some  time  before 
1531  he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  remaining  there 
more  than  nine  years.  The  only  details  known 
concerning  this  residence  are  that  within  a  year 
he  was  again  imprisoned,  and  that  after  his  speedy 
release  he  lived  in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to 
a  life  of  Pietism.  It  was  not  until  his  thirty-ninth 
year  that  Niclaes  became  a  figure  of  importance, 
and  claimed  that  revelations  had  assured  him  that 
God  had  poured  upon  him  the  '*  spirit  of  the  true 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  had  chosen  him  from  his 


youth  to  be  the  prophet  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  approaching  end  of  time.  In  this  period  he 
began  to  commit  his  revelations  to  writing,  and  for 
twenty  years  (1540-  60),  Emden  was  the  center 
both  of  his  mercantile  activity  and  his  religious 
propaganda,  while  he  journeyed  throughout  Hol- 
land and  Flanders,  and  also  visited  Paris  and 
London.  To  this  period  belong  the  majority  of 
his  writings,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
Den  Spegel  der  Oherechticheit,  dorch  den  Geist  der 
Lieffden  unde  den  vergodeden  Mensch  H,  N.  lUh 
de  hemmelische  Warheit  betUgetf  and  Evangdium 
offte  eine  frdlicke  Bodeschop  des  Rycke  godes  unde 
Christi  (Eng.  transl.,  An  Introduction  to  the  Under- 
standing of  the  Glasse  of  Righteousness,  by  C.  Vittell, 
1575  [?]).  Most  of  these  works  were  printed  secretly, 
but,  as  is  now  certain,  partly  by  the  press  of  the 
famous  Antwerp  printer  Plantin,  who  had  become 
a  convert  to  Niclaes'  views  about  1550,  despite 
the  fact  that  later  he  was  the  "  prototypo- 
graphus  "  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  printer  to  the 
Holy  See.  Niclaes  himself  continued  to  be  osten- 
sibly a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  his  works  being  dis- 
seminated by  his  closest  disciples,  while  he  him- 
self established  his  Familia  caritatis  at  Emden. 

This   was   essentially   a  community  of  mystic 

indiflerentism,  only  loosely  connected  with  historic 

Christianity.      While    the    teachings 

Doctrines    of   the  Bible  and  the  Church  were 
of  the       not    denied,    they    were    practically 

Familists.  ignored,  being  regarded  either  as  a 
mere  preparation  for  the  age  of 
love,  or  being  reduced  to  allegories.  The  basis 
of  the  system  is  a  mystic  pantheism,  which  ex- 
plains how  Niclaes  could  believe  that  God  and 
Christ  had  become  incarnate  in  himself,  although 
others  also  might  thus  partake  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  self-consciousness  of  the  founder, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  term  himself  an  incarnation 
of  God  or  Christ,  often  defeated  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  pantheism;  and  the  organization  of  the 
sect,  with  its  twenty-four  elders,  archbishops,  four 
classes  of  priests,  and  "  supreme  bishop,"  was 
entirely  monarchical.  A  centralized  administra- 
tion was  necessitated,  moreover,  by  the  complicated 
system  of  priests  professing  poverty,  a  conunimity 
giving  tithes,  and  an  involved  law  of  inheritance. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that 
Niclaes  was  a  conscious  hypocrite,  although  his 
mysticism  of  love  had  an  antinomian  tendency, 
and  both  the  organization  of  the  sect  and  many 
practises  of  the  community  were  not  free  from  peril. 
The  propaganda  of  Niclaes  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  of  Emden.  Niclaes  him- 
self escaped  in  1560,  before  proceedings  could  be 
taken  against  him,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  refugee 
for  several  years,  residing  successively  at  Kampen, 
Utrecht,  probably  again  in  England,  and,  after 
1570  in  Cologne.  He  seems  to  have  died  in  1580, 
the  year  in  which  appeared  his  Terra  Pacts , 
Wdre  Getugenisse  van  idt  geistelick  Landschop  des 
Fredes  (Eng.  transl.,  Terra  Pacis.  A  True  Testi- 
fication of  the  SpirituaU  Lande  of  Promyse^  1575 
[7]).  His  success  on  the  (Continent  had  been  com- 
paratively slight.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
disciples  in  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Dort,  Kampen, 
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Rotterdam,  Emden,  Cologne,  and  Paris,  but  in  all 
these  places  the  community  seems  to  have  sur- 
vived only  a  short  time,  the  last  certain  mention 
of  them  dating  from  1604. 

In  England  the  influence  of  the  Familists  was 

deeper   and   more   lasting.    The   entering   wedge 

seems  to  have  been  a  Dutch  congrega- 

The        tion  in  London,  with  whom  Niclaes 

Familists    came  in  contact,   especially  as   this 
in  commimity    included    adherents     of 

England.  David  Joris  (q.v.)  and  similar  fanat- 
ics. Christopher  Vitel,  a  native  of 
Delft,  the  city  of  Joris,  was,  moreover,  long  the 
head  of  the  English  Familists,  but  the  movement 
soon  spread  to  genuinely  English  soil,  and  the  most 
of  the  writings  of  Niclaes  were  translated  into 
English.  In  1574  the  English  government  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Familists,  whereupon  they 
addressed  to  Parliament  An  Apology  for  the  Service 
of  Love  and  the  People  that  Ovm  it,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  issued  A  Brief  Rehearsal  of  the  Belief 
of  the  GoodiDiUing  in  England,  which  are  named  the 
Family  of  Love.  They  were  answered  by  John 
Rogers  and  John  Knewstub,  and  on  Oct.  3,  1580, 
Elizabeth  issued  a  proclamation  against  them 
which  condemned  their  books  and  directed  that  the 
sectaries  themselves  be  imprisoned.  A  week  later 
a  formula  of  abjuration  was  promulgated,  and 
laws  against  the  Familists  soon  followed.  The 
sect  did  not  disappear,  however,  and  James  I.  was 
addressed  by  them  in  petitions  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession, but  in  vain.  The  new  monarch  was  ex- 
tremely antagonistic  to  them,  and  had  declared  as 
early  as  the  preface  to  his  BasUicon  doron  in  1599, 
that  they  were  responsible  for  the  rise  of  Puritanism. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts,  they  were  opposed  by 
John  Etherington,  but  in  the  Republican  period 
many  of  the  works  of  Niclaes  were  reprinted, 
while  it  has  been  suggested  that  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress  owes  its  inspiration  to  Familist 
writings.  They  were  also  closely  connected  with 
the  Ranters  of  the  Commonwealth.  After  the 
Restoration  the  Familists  vanished,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  but  one  aged 
member  of  the  sect  was  known  to  be  alive. 

Niclaes'   faithless    disciple    Hendrik   Jansen   of 

Barreveldt,  writing  imder  the  pseudonym  of  Hiel^ 

long   survived    his    teacher.     Of    his 

The        Ufe  little  is  known,  although  in  his 

Successor    later  years  he  himself  says  that  he 

of  Niclaes.  led  the  life  of  a  wanderer.     He  was 

closely  associated   with   Plantin   and 

his  family,  who  printed  the  greater  part   of   his 

writings,  his  chief  work  being  Het  Boeck  der  Ghe- 

tuygenissen  van  den  verborgen  Ackerschat,  published 

by  Plantin  at  Antwerp  in  Flemish  and  French  about 

1580.     Hiel  discarded  the  hierarchic  and  ceremonial 

traditions  of  his  master,  and  declared  all  external 

worship  a  matter  of  indifference,  thus  rendering  it 

possible  for  the  famous  Antwerp  printer  to  remain 

formally  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to 

belong  to  the  Spanish  Catholic  party  despite  his 

sympathy  with  the  Familists.  (F.  Loofs.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  fundamental  work  for  a  study  of 
Niclaes  and  his  sect  is  F.  Nippold,  Heinrieh  Nidaet  und 
dot  Haua  der  Uebe,  in  ZHT,  zxxii  (1862).  323-402.  473-   | 
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663,  which  uses  original  and  newly  discovered  sources, 
all  of  which  and  others  are  noted  by  J.  H.  Hessels.  Notee 
and  QiMTies,  Oct.-Nov.,  1860.  The  article  in  DNB,  xl 
427-431  is  exceedingly  valuable.  Consult  fiuther:  G. 
Arnold.  Kirehsn-  unl  KeUar-Hxatorie,  ii.  123  sqq..  4 
vols.,  Frankfort,  1700-15;  C.  A.  Tiele.  Chriatophe  Plantin 
et  le  Bectaire  mystique  Henrik  Nielaee,  in  Le  Biblioj^ile 
Beige,  iii  (1868).  121-138  (uses  original  sources  xMutly 
the  same  as  Nippold's,  ut  sup.);  M.  Rooses,  Chrietophe 
Plantin,  pp.  441  sqq.,  Antwerp,  1882  (sets  forth  Plan- 
tin's  relation  to  Niclaes  and  the  sect);  A.  J.  van  der  Aa. 
Bioirapkiach  Woordenboek  der  Nederlanden,  xiii.  177-185, 
Haarlem.  1868;  J.  H.  Blunt.  Dictionary  of  Secia,  Hereeiea, 
....  pp.  158-160,  Philadelphia.  1874  (useful  for  refer- 
ences to  books  treating  of  the  sect  in  England). 

FAMILY  Ain)   MARRIAGE  RELATIONS, 

HEBREW. 

Patriarchal  Constitution  of  the  Family  ({  1). 

Marriage  Effected  by  Purchase  (S  2). 

The  Wife's  Property  Rights  (J  3). 

Polygamy  the  Rule  (§  4). 

Tendency  toward  Monogamy  (S  5). 

Ethical  and  Social  Limitations  and  Preferences  (S  6). 

Divorce  (J  7). 

Legal  Status  of  Woman  (S  8). 

Social  Position  of  Woman  (§  9). 

Wedding  Customs  (S  10). 

Legal  Position  of  the  Widow  (fill). 

The  Levirate  (S  12). 

Desire  for  Children  (§  13). 

Customs  at  Birth  (§  14). 

L^^al  Status  and  Training  of  Children  (S  16). 

Position  of  the  First-bom  ({  16). 

In  historical  times  the  Israelite  family  was  patri- 
archal, i.e.,  kinship,  tribal  affinity,  and  inheritance 
were  determined  by  descent  from  the  father;  though 
there  was  a  time  when  matriarchy  existed  among  the 
Semites,  these  relations  then  being  determined  by 
the  mother.     And  it  must  be  admitted 
I.  Patri-    that  among  the  Hebrews  traces  are 
archal  Con-  found    of    former    matriarchal    con- 
stitution of  ditions,  e.g.,  the  position  occupied  by 
the  Family,  such  women  as  Leah,  Rachel,  Bilhah, 
Zilpah,  Keturah,  and  Hagar.    Expres- 
sions found  in  Gen.  xlii.  38,  xliii.  29,  xliv.  20  (cf. 
Judges  ix.  2)  show  how  long  the  feeling  persisted 
that  relationship  was  determined  by  the  mother. 
Descent  from  the  same  mother  but  not  from  the 
father  formed  a  barrier  to  marriage.    This  is  shown 
by    marriage    with    half-sister,    stepmother,    and 
daughter-in-law,  a    practise  which  continued    till 
the  exile  (Ezek.  xxii.  10-11).     Characteristics  of 
the  matriarchy  were:  derivation  of  name  from  the 
mother   (Gen.   xxx.   3),   inheritance  through   her 
(Gen.  xxi.  10),  marriage  of  the  girl  through  the 
brother's  initiative  (not  the  father's;  Gen.  xxiv.; 
only  in  verse  50  is  Bethuel's  name  added),   and 
marriage  of  the  man  into  the  family  of  the  wife 
(Gen.  xxiv.  5;  Judges  xiv.,  xv.  2). 

Marriage  was  effected  by  purchase.     The  legal 
relation  was  founded  upon  an  engagement  accom- 
plished by  the  payment  of  purchase-money.    The 
engaged  girl  became  the  property  of  the  man,  and 
in  case  of  rape  or  infidelity  was  treated  as  a  married 
woman.    Written  marriage-contracts, 
2.  Marriage  which  were  customary  among  the  an- 
Efifected  by  cient   Babylonians  (Code  of  Hammu- 
Purchase,    rabi,  §  128),  are  not  mentioned  until 
a   late   period   (Tobit  vii.  14J.    The 
father  received  the  purchase-money;   but  in  course 
of  time  this  custom  changed  and  a  part  of  the 
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money  went  to  the  bride.  On  an  average  the  price 
was  about  fifty  shekels  (Deut.  xxii.  29;  cf.  Ex. 
xxii.  16-17;  Code  of  Hammurabi,  §  139).  This 
obligation  could  also  be  met  in  other  ways:  Jacob 
served  as  a  hired  hand  (Gen.  xxix.  15  sqq.),  others 
accomplished  feats  of  war  (Josh.  xv.  16;  I  Sam. 
xvii.  25,  xviii.  20  sqq.).  While  not  explicitly  stated 
in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  implied  that  the  un- 
justifiable withdrawal  of  the  bridegroom  caused 
him  to  lose  the  purchase-price.  If  the  father-in- 
law  withdrew,  he  had  to  repay  the  money  two- 
fold (Code  of  Hammurabi,  §§  159,  160). 

All  that  the  wife  brought  with  her  were  the  pres- 
ents, if  any,  received  from  the  groom  (Gen.  xxiv. 
53,  xxxiv.  12;  cf.  Code  of  Hammurabi,  §  159),  and 
those  from  her  family  (Josh.  xv.  16  sqq.),  including 

particularly  slaves   for   her  personal 

3.  The      service  (Gen.  xvi.  2,  xxiv.  59,  xxix. 

Wife's      24  sqq.).    There  is  no  mention  of  a 

Property    dowry,  properly  speaking,  until  after 

Rights,     the  exile  (Tobit  viii.  21 ;  Ecclus.  xxv. 

22;  I  Kings  ix.  16  proves  only  the 
Egyptian  custom).  Daughters  could  not  inherit 
paternal  property;  but  whatever  they  brought 
into  matrimony  with  them  remained  theirs.  The 
husband  had  no  authority  over  the  personal  slaves 
of  the  wife  (Gen.  xvi.  6,  xxx.  3  sqq.).  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  express  statement  to  the  contrary, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  in  case  of  separation  or 
death  ofj  the  husband,  the  wife  received  back  her 
original  property  (cf.  Code  of  Hammurabi^  §§  137, 
138,  171,  172). 

The  consent  of  the  girl  was  not  necessary  to  the 
engagement,  though  it  is  probable  that  she  was 
usually  consulted  (Gen.  xxiv.  58).  The  negotia- 
tions were  conducted  by  the  girl's  father  or  guardian 
(Gen.  xxiv.  50,  xxix.  23,  xxxiv.  12);  for  the  un- 
married daughter  belonged  to  her  father,  who  had 
the  right  to  sell  her  (Ex.  xxi.  7).  The  seduction 
of  a  girl  was  a  trespass  against  the  father,  who  could 
demand  of  the  offender  the  usual  price  of  a  wife 
without  being  required  to  give  the  girl  in  marriage 
to  the  seducer  (Ex.  xxii.  16-17). 

In  contrast  to  the  custom  in  ancient  Babylon, 
polygamy  was  the  rule  in  Israel.  In  Babylon 
{Code  of  Hammurabi)  a  man  could  marry  only  one 

principal  wife,   but  he  was  allowed 

4.  Polygamy  to  keep  another  woman  in  addition, 

the  Rule,   unless  his  wife  gave  him  one  of  her 

slaves  as  a  concubine.  In  Israel  the 
only  limit  to  the  niunber  of  wives  was  ability  to 
support  them.  Wealthy  men  made  extensive  use 
of  their  rights  (cf.  II  Sam.  v.  13;  I  Kings  xi.  1  sqq.); 
still  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  referring  covertly  to 
Solomon,  forbade  the  King  to  take  many  wives 
(Deut.  xvii.  17).  The  Talmudists  allow  to  the 
king  not  more  than  eighteen  wives  at  one  time, 
to  a  man  of  the  people  not  more  than  four.  Pre- 
sumably the  commoner  in  Israel,  like  the  modem 
peasant  in  Palestine,  was  content  with  one  or  two 
wives.  If  the  first  wife  remained  barren,  the  hus- 
band was  entitled  to  either  another  wife  or  a  con- 
cubine, in  which  case  the  wife  might  voluntarily 
give  him  her  handmaid  (Gen.  xvi.  1  sqq.,  xxx.  3 
sqq.;   cf.  Code  of  Hammurabi,  J  144). 

But  even  this  limited  polygamy  caused  much 


inconvenience,  particularly  in  the  status  of  the 
childless  wife  ((}en.  xvi.  4  sqq.;   cf.  xxx.;    I  Sam. 
i.  1  sqq.).    The  later  law  took  the  part  of  the  dis- 
carded wife  (Deut.  xxi.  15  sqq.);  and 
5.  Tendency  the  former  custom  of  marrying  two 
toward     sisters  at   the  same  time  was  pro- 
Monogamy,  hibited  (Lev.  xviii.  18).    The  devel- 
opment was  toward  monogamy;   and 
Gen.  ii.  18  sqq.,  as  well  as  passages  in  the  Prophets, 
where  the  relation  of  God  to  his  people  is  charac- 
terized as  one  of  marriage,  shows  that  monogamy 
was  regarded  as  the  normal  state.    The  praise  of 
the  virtuous  wife  in  the  Proverbs  and  elsewhere 
proves  that  the  later  period  saw  in  monogamy  the 
ideal  marriage  (Ps.  cxxviii.;  Prov.  xii.  4,  xviii.  22, 
xix.  14,  xxxi.  10  sqq.;  Ecclus.  xxv.  1  sqq.,  etc.). 

Impediments  to  marriage  were  unknown  to 
ancient  custom,  except  that  marriage  between 
father  and  daughter  or  mother  and  son  was  always 
looked  upon  as  an  abomination.  Theoretically 
the  young  man  might  choose  a  wife  wherever  he 
pleased;  practically,  he  was  limited.  Since  it  was 
a  question  of  admitting  a  woman  into  the  family, 
marriage  became  a  family  affair.  The  father  chose 
the  bride  for  his  son  (Gen.  xxiv.  2  sqq.,  xxviii.  1 
sqt}.,  xxxviii.  6),  and  it  was  imseemly 
6.  Ethical  for  the  son  to  marry  against  the  will 
and  Social  of  his  parents  (Gen.  xxvi.  34-35, 
Limitations  xxvii.  46).  Yet  the  preferences  of 
and  the  young  people  were  taken  into 
Preferences,  account;  and,  since  there  were  no 
particular  restraints  on  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  there  was  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  such  attachments 
(Gen.  xxiv.  58;  Ex.  ii.  16;  I  Sam.  ix.  11,  etc.). 
Yet  by  custom,  marriages  outside  of  the  tribe  were 
interdicted,  while  marriages  with  relations  were 
preferred  (Gen.  xxix.  19;  Num.  xxvi.  59,  and  often 
in  patriarchal  history).  Particularly  the  cousin 
on  the  father's  side  was  chosen  as  a  girl's  wooer 
(cf.  the  cases  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  Jacob  and 
Rachel),  a  custom  that  still  exists.  To  be  sure, 
settlement  in  Canaan  brought  changes,  and  mar- 
risiges  with  Canaanites  and  other  foreigners  were 
not  infrequent  (Judges  iii.  6;  II  Sam.  iii.  3;  I 
Kings  xi.  1,  etc.).  In  the  regal  period  friendship 
for  the  Canaanites  turned  to  hatred,  and  marriages 
with  heathen  peoples,  except  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Edomites,  were  prohibited  (Deut.  vii.  1  sqq., 
xxiii.  4  sqq.;  cf.  Ex,  xxxiv.  16).  Still,  the  law 
was  not  carried  out,  and  no  lasting  change  was 
effected  till  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezra  ix.  and  x.). 
The  law  sought  also  to  limit  marriages  with  rela- 
tions and  forbade  marriag^  with  stepmother,  with 
sister  or  half-sister,  and  with  mother-in-law  (Deut. 
xxvii.  20,  22).  But  even  this  did  not  break  the 
popular  custom  (Ezek.  xxii.  10-11).  Finally,  the 
priest-<;ode  forbade  marriage  with  mother  or  step- 
mother, niece  or  aunt,  with  the  wife  of  an  imcle 
on  the  faher's  side,  with  mother-in-law  or  daughter- 
in-law,  or  with  the  wife  of  a  brother  (Lev.  xviii. 
6  sqq.;  cf.  xx.  11  sqq.).  The  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage with  a  daughter  is  probably  omitted  through 
error  in  the  text.  Thus,  union  between  uncle  and 
niece,  between  nephew  and  widow  of  the  mother's 
brother,  and  between  the  children  of  brothers  and 
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sisters  was  permitted.  On  the  whole,  these  regu- 
lations correspond  to  pre-Islamitic  Arabian  custom, 
which  Mohammed  enacted  into  law. 

The  husband  could  divorce  his  wife  at  will,  since 
she  was  his  property  (so  in  Code  of  Hammurabi); 
but  he  forfeited  the  purchase-price  and  the  wife's 
property.  In  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  if  the  wife 
is  not  to  blame,  the  husband  must  compensate  her. 
This  tended  to  limit  divorce.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wife  and  her  family  suffered  no  injustice  thereby; 
at  least  no  moral  blemish  attached  to 
7.  Divorce,  the  wife.  The  law  in  Deuteronomy 
evidently  attempts  to  limit  divorce. 
It  demands  a  written  bill  of  divorce  (xxiv.  1  sqq.), 
deprives  the  husband  of  the  right  to  divorce  a  wife 
at  all  in  two  cases  (xxii.  19,  28),  and  decrees  that 
a  divorced  woman  who  has  married  again  can  not 
return  to  her  first  husband  when  she  is  free  a  second 
time  (xxiv.  1  sqq.),  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  cus- 
tom, which  corresponded  to  the  Arab  usage  (Hosea 
iii.  3;  cf.  II  Sam.  iii.  14).  Finally,  this  law  re- 
quires that  there  must  be  cause  for  divorce.  Hil- 
lel's  school  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  any  cause 
was  sufficient  for  a  divorce,  particularly  any  un- 
seemly behavior.  The  more  austere  school  of 
Shanmiai  found  that  immoral  conduct  was  meant. 
Unfortunately  the  true  meaning  of  the  law  can  not 
be  learned  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  way 
of  comparison  one  may  well  consult  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  (§§  141-143),  where  an  unwifely  atti- 
tude, extravagance,  etc.  are  made  grounds  for 
divorce  (cf.  Ecclus.  xxv.  18  sqq.,  xlii.  9).  In  Deu- 
teronomy the  tendency  is  toward  a  higher  position 
for  the  wife;  and  Malachi  (ii.  1^14)  condemns 
divorces  imconditionally.  Unlike  the  women  of 
ancient  Babylon  (Code  of  Hammurabi,  §  142)  the 
Hebrew  woman  had  no  legal  right  to  leave  her 
husband  and  no  means  of  freeing  herself. 

The  legal  status  of  the  Hebrew  wife  was  lower 

than  that  of  the  wife  in  ancient  Babylon,  where, 

as  regards  property  at  least,  she  enjoyed  a  degree 

of  independence  (see  Haaimmurabi  and  His  Code). 

In  ancient  Israel  the  wife  was  simply 

8.  Legal  a  possession;  but  it  must  be  added 
Status  of  that  her  position  had  compensations. 
Woman.     In  bearing  sons  she  gave  to  the  tribe 

its  most  valuable  possession;  and  the 
rights  of  the  husband  over  her  did  not  extend  to 
her  person.  She  was  not  a  slave  that  he  might 
sell,  as  he  could  his  daughter;  nor  could  he  sell 
her  handmaid  that  had  become  his  concubine. 

While  her  lot  may  have  been  a  rather  unhappy 
one,  since  a  considerable  part  of  the  hardest  work 
was  imposed  upon  her,  yet  the  Hebrew  woman  was 
by  no  means  intellectually  and  morally  in  the 
position  of  the  Mohammedan  townswoman  of  the 
present.  She  had  much  more  freedom,  and  there 
is  no  indication  that  she  was  secluded.  The  wife 
had  her  private  rooms,  which  no  strange  man  was 

allowed  to  enter  (Judges  xv.  1,  xvi.  9; 

9.  Social    II  Sam.  xiii.  7;    I  Kings  vii.  8);   but 
Position  of  she  was  by  no  means  forbidden  to 

Woman,    associate  with  men  and  might  even 

take  part   at  banquets  (Ex.  xxi.  22; 

Deut.  xxv.  11;    Ruth  ii.  5  sqq.;    II  Sam.  xx.  16; 

Matt.  ix.  20,  xii.  46,  xxvi.  7).    Women  enlivened 


the  popular  feasts  with  song  and  dance  (Ex.  xv. 
20-21;  Judges  xvi.  27,  xxi.  19  sqq.;  I  Sam.  xviii. 
6).  As  already  mentioned,  the  position  of  the  wife 
was  gradually  improved  in  the  course  of  time;  and 
in  the  account  of  creation  J  makes  her  the  helpmate 
and  equal  of  man.  Still,  the  jealousy  of  the  hus- 
band continued  to  deprive  her  of  property-rights. 
Death  by  stoning  was  the  penalty  for  adultery  by 
the  wife  (Deut.  xxii.  22  sqq.;  cf.  Exek.  xvi.  40, 
and  John  viii.  5,  7).  The  suspecting  husband  could 
force  his  wife  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  the  bitter 
water  (Num.  v.  11  sqq.).  The  law  imposing  a 
penalty  for  false  accusation  of  a  wife  (Deut.  xxii. 
13  sqq.)  never  became  effective.  However,  this 
austerity  did  not  prevent  the  prophets  from  com- 
plaining again  and  again  about  adultery  (Jer. 
xxiii.  10,  Hos.  iv.  2;  Mai.  iii.  5,  etc.). 

Very  little  is  known  of  wedding  festivities  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  principal  feature  was  the  bring- 
ing of  the  bride  into  the  home  of  the  bridegroom. 
This  ceremony  signified  the  entrance  of  the  girl 

into  the  family  of  the  husband.    On 

10.  Wedding  the  day  of  the  wedding  the  bridegroom. 

Customs,    in  wedding-ornaments    (Isa.  Ixi.   10) 

and  accompanied  by  friends  (Judges 
xiv.  11-12;  cf.  Matt.  ix.  15),  went  to  the  home  of  the 
bride  and  conducted  her  to  the  home  of  the  gnoom, 
or  to  that  of  his  parents  (Jer.  vii.  34;  Cant;  iii. 
6  sqq.;  Matt.  xxv.  1  sqq.).  The  bride  was  like- 
wise ornamented  but  veiled  (Isa.  xlix.  18;  Jer.  ii. 
32,  etc.)  and  was  accompanied  by  her  girl  friends 
(Ps.  xlv.  14).  Only  seldom  was  the  bride  conducted 
to  meet  the  bridegroom  (I  Mace.  ix.  37-38).  The 
wedding-banquet  took  place  at  the  home  of  the 
groom;  and  in  families  of  wealth  and  distinction 
this  extended  over  a  week  or  two  (Gen.  xxix.  27; 
Judges  xiv.  12,  17;  Tobit  viii.  20). 

The  lot  of  the  widow  was  a  sad  one.  She  had  no 
hereditary  rights  whatever  in  her  husband's  prop- 
erty (similarly  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  {  172), 
but,  in  the  earliest  period,  was  a  part  of  the  estate. 
Even  during  his  father's  lifetime  Reuben  wanted 
to  enter  upon  his  inheritance  (Gen.  xxxv.  22), 
Absalom  showed  himself  his  father's  successor  by 
seizing  David's  harem  (II  Sam.  xvi.  20  sqq.), 
Abner's  intereomrse  with  Saul's  concubine  was  a 
trespass  on  the  rights  of  Ish-bosheth  (II  Sam.  iii. 

7),  and  in  Abishag  Adonijah  demanded 

XX.  Legal    a  part   of  Solomon's   inheritance   (I 

Position  of  Kings  ii.  22;  cf.  16).     In  spite  of  the 

the  Widow,  law  to  the  contrary,  marriages  with 

the  stepmother  were  not  unusual 
even  to  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xxii.  10;  cf.  I 
Chron.  ii.  24  in  the  Septuagint).  The  story  of 
Ruth  shows  that,  even  if  there  were  no  chil- 
dren, the  heir  had  to  accept  the  widow  along 
with  the  real  estate,  though  not  obliged  to  marry 
her.  He  might  give  her  in  marriage  to  another; 
or,  if  he  chose,  he  might  renounce  the  entire  inheri- 
tance in  favor  of  another  heir  (Ruth  iv.  5  sqq.). 
The  story  of  Tamar  illustrates  the  right  of  the 
heirs  to  the  childless  widow:  Judah  refused  to 
marry  her,  but  he  retained  his  right  over  her  and 
regarded  her  intercourse  with  other  men  as  adul- 
tery (Gen.  xxxviii.  24  sqq.).  At  the  same  time, 
the  story  shows  that  the  right  of  the  widow  to 
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many  again  was  recognized.  Yet  these  old  cus- 
toms fell  more  and  more  into  disuse.  Deuteronomy 
(xxv.  7  sqq.)  even  allows  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased to  decline  to  marry  his  childless  sister-in- 
law,  a  thing  that  was  formerly  a  duty.  Otherwise, 
this  law  is  outspoken  in  the  interest  of  the  widow, 
assigning  her  legal  rights  (Deut.  x.  18,  xxiv.  17, 
xxvii.  19),  and  recommending  her,  together  with 
the  Levites  and  the  poor,  to  the  benevolent  care 
of  the  people  (Deut.  xiv.  29,  xvi.  11  sqq.,  xxiv. 
19  sqq.).  Not  till  a  much  later  period  were  certain 
rights  in  the  property  of  the  deceased  conceded  to 
the  "widow,  concerning  which  the  rabbis  promul- 
gated detailed  rules.  The  law  determines  nothing 
concerning  a  second  marriage,  except  as  to  mar- 
riage with  the  brother-in-law. 

Intimately  related  to  the  hereditary  right  just 
discussed  was  the  institution  of  the  levirate.  In 
the  earliest  period  the  right  to  inherit  the  widow 
had  already  become  a  duty  to  marry  her  if  the 
deceased  had  left  no  sons.  If  there  was  no  brother- 
in-law  to  marry  her,  this  became  the  duty  of  the 
father-in-law  or  of  the  agnate  who  inherited,  who- 
ever he  niight  be;  and  the  first  son  of  this  marriage 
was  regarded  as  the  son  of  the  deceased.  Since 
levirate  marriage  is  found  chiefly  among  peoples 
who  hold  to  ancestorrworship  (Indians,  Persians, 
Afghans,  etc.),  it  is  probable  that 
12.  The     herein  lies  the  explanation  of  this  in- 

Levirate.  stitution  in  Israel.  It  is  significant 
that  the  law  in  regard  to  such  a  mar- 
riage was  made  in  favor  of  the  deceased,  not  of  the 
widow,  the  purpose  being  to  provide  him  with  descen- 
dants (Gen.  xxxviii.  8;  cf .  II  Sam.  xviii.  18).  After 
this  form  of  belief  had  lost  its  significance  the  levirate 
marriage  continued,  having  acquired  new  impor- 
tance after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  in  view  of 
succession  to  property.  At  this  time  the  custom 
served  to  secure  the  family  property.  Since  the  first 
son  of  a  levirate  marriage  was  reckoned  to  the 
deceased,  this  son  inherited  from  his  putative  not 
from  his  real  father.  Thus  was  accomplished  what 
the  law  had  often  attempted:  the  disintegration  of 
property  and  its  acquirement  by  strangers  was  pre- 
vented, and  the  family  to  which  it  belonged  was 
perpetuated.  Deuteronomy  had  limited  this  mat- 
rimonial duty  of  the  brother  of  the  deceased, 
allowing  him  to  decline  to  marry  the  widow,  but 
such  a  course  brought  him  into  disrepute.  The 
ancient  ceremony  of  the  shoe  is  given  an  entirely 
different  meaning  in  Deuteronomy:  after  having 
been  publicly  rejected  by  her  brother-in-law  the 
widow  was  to  go  with  him  to  the  proper  authorities, 
tear  his  shoe  from  his  foot  and  spit  in  his  face 
(Deut.  xxv.  5  sqq.).  Later,  in  default  of  sons, 
daughters  were  given  the  right  to  inherit,  that  in 
this  way  the  family  estate  might  be  preserved 
(Niun.  xxvii.  4);  and  then  the  levirate  became 
limited  to  cases  where  the  deceased  had  left  no 
children  at  all.  The  priest-code  tried  to  prohibit 
the  custom  entirely,  as  being  incestuous  (Lev. 
xviii.  16,  XX.  21);  but  the  ancient  custom  proved 
more  potent  than  written  law  (Matt.  xxii.  24  sqq.). 

It  was  the  heart's  desire  of  the  ancient  Israelite 
to  have  numerous  children.  For  a  woman  to  be 
sterile  was  considered  a  great  misfortune,  even  a 


punishment  from  God  (I  Sam.  i.  5  sqq.);  for  as 
the  mother  of  a  son  the  wife  held  a  position  of 
distinction  in  the  family  (I  Sam.  i.  6-7;  cf.  Gen. 
xvi.  4,  XXX.  1  sqq.).  For  the  man  to  have  no  sons 
was  even  worse,  since  this  threatened  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  house.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  cus- 
tom of  adopting  a  strange  child,  prevalent  in  an- 
cient Babylon  {Code  of  Hammurabi,  §§185  sqq.) 
is  not  found  in  ancient  Israel.  Rather 
13.  Desire  the  slave  was  allowed  to  inherit  (Gen. 
for  XV.  3).  Sons  were  especially  de- 
Children,  sired  because  they  alone  perpetuated 
the  family  and  the  family  worship, 
since  the  daughters  married  into  other  families; 
and  only  the  sons  belonged  to  the  kahal,  "  congre- 
gation," or  body  of  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Their 
precedence  is  shown  especially  by  the  fact  that  they 
alone  could  inherit  (see  Law,  Hebrew,  Civil  and 
Criminal),  in  contrast  to  the  custom  in  ancient 
Babylon  (cf.  Code  of  Hammurabi,  §§  180  sqq.). 
However,  these  views  were  not  peculiar  to  the 
Israelites,  being  found  also  among  the  Arabs.  The 
fact  that  a  girl  could  be  sold  into  matrimony  and 
was  therefore  not  without  value,  formed  a  sort  of 
counterpoise  to  the  disdain  in  which  she  was 
usually  held.  At  all  events,  no  trace  is  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  of  the  thorough  contempt  for 
the  girl  prevalent  among  other  peoples;  and,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen  now,  the  custom  of  killing  female 
infants,  a  frequent  occurrence  among  Arabs,  was 
never  practised  by  the  Hebrews. 

The  distinction  between  legitimacy  and  ille- 
gitimacy in  their  present  significance  did  not  exist. 
In  so  far  as  the  father  was  known,  all  children  were 
legitimate,  whether  borne  by  concubines  or  lawful 
wives  (Gen.  xxi.  10).  Even  Jephthah,  the  son  of 
a  prostitute  and,  in  the  strictest  sense,  illegitimate, 
was  reared  with  the  father's  legitimate  children; 
and  if  later  these  thrust  him  out  it  was  only  a  case 
of  might  (Judges  xi.  1  sqq.).  The  hereditary  rights 
of  such  a  son  may  not  have  been  the  same  as 
that  of  the  sons  by  lawful  wives.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  rigid  custom  regarding  this,  much 
depending  upon  the  good-will  of  the  father. 

The  Israelitish  women  had  the  reputation  of 
bearing  children  with  great  ease  (Ex.  i.  15  Sqq.); 
though  even  in  the  earliest  period  they  employed 
midwives  (Gen.  xxxv.  17;  Ex.  i.  15  sqq.).  At  the 
time  of  Jer.  xx.  15  the  father  was  not  present  at  the 
accouchement.  Job  iii.  12  has  been  interpreted  as 
expressing  a  symbolic  act  whereby  the  father  ac- 
knowledged the  child,  similar  to  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  father  of  lifting  the  child  from  the  floor 
as  a  token  that  it  was  to  live.  If  this  be  correct, 
the  passage  is  the  only  reminiscence  of  a  former 
custom  of  child-murder.  After  the 
14.  Customs  navel  had  been  cut,  the  newly  bom 
at  Birth,  babe  was  bathed  in  water,  then  rubbed 
with  salt  and  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes  (Ezek.  xvi.  4).  The  peasants  of  to-day 
think  that  salt  strengthens  the  child;  originally 
it  probably  had  religious  significance.  The  mother 
nursed  the  children  herself  (Gen.  xxi.  7;  I  Sam.  i. 
22;  I  Kings  iii.  21),  and  only  exceptionally  did  she 
resort  to  nurses  (Gen.  xxiv.  59,  xxxv.  8).  This 
custom  seems  to  have  become  more  common  later 
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with  the  wealthy  (II  Sam.  iv.  4;  II  Kings  xi.  2; 
cf.  Ex.  ii.  9).  Nursing  continued  two  or  three 
years  as  in  modem  Palestine  (cf.  II  Mace.  vii.  27;  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbis  two  years).  Weaning  was  the 
occasion  of  a  family  celebration  (Gen.  xxi.  8;  I  Sam. 
i.  24).  The  birth  of  a  child  rendered  the  mother 
unclean  (see  Defilement  and  Purification, 
Ceremonial).  This  notion,  still  common  to  un- 
civilized peoples,  was  generally  held  by  ancient 
peoples.  The  foundation  of  this  belief  was  either 
the  view  that  child-birth  was  a  disease  and  like 
other  diseases,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
demons;  or  else,  that  it  was  protected  by  some 
spirit,  together  with  other  processes  of  sexual  Ufe. 
For  circumcision  and  naming  see  Circumcision; 
Names. 

The  father  had  almost  unlimited  power  over  his 
children.  He  could  sell  his  daughter  as  a  bride, 
or  even  as  a  slave,  but  not  to  foreigners  (Ex.  xxi. 
7  sqq.).  To  assault  or  even  curse  the  father  was 
an  ofifense  deemed  worthy  of  the  death-penalty 
(Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  for  the  later  period  cf.  Lev.xx.  9; 
Prov.  XX.  20;  Matt.  xv.  4).  There  is  no  mention 
of  an  age-limit  to  the  father's  authority,  though  in 
practise  this  was  attained  when  the  son  married 
and  founded  a  home.  During  the  early  years  the 
education  of  the  children  was  an  affair  of  the  mother 
(Prov.  xxxi.  1).  Bojrs  and  girls  were  left  together 

in  the  harem  where  the  girls  remained 

15.  Legal  till  marriage.    When  the  boys  began 

Status  and  to  grow  up  they  came  under  the  care 

Training  of  of  the  father,  or,  if   the  family  was 

Children,    well-to-do,  they  might  be  entrusted 

to  special  tutors  (Num.  xi.  12;  II 
Kings  X.  1  sqq.;  I  Chron.  xxvii.  32;  Isa.  xlix.  23). 
Special  weight  was  laid  upon  early  religious  train- 
ing (Ex.  xiii.  8;  Deut.  iv.  9  sqq.);  otherwise  the 
main  thing  was  to  impart  practical  knowledge  of 
some  industry.  The  wealthier  class  also  learned 
reading  and  writing,  an  art  that  was  probably 
fairly  well  known  at  the  time  of  Isaiah,  and  even 
earlier  (Isa.  viii.  1,  x.  19;  cf.  Judges  viii.  14).  In 
the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  mention  of  a  school. 
Not  till  a  much  later  period  were  schools  estab- 
lished, and  then  only  in  the  larger  cities  (Josephus, 
Ant.  XV.,  X.  5).  After  the  exile  particular  stress 
was  laid  on  the  study  of  the  law;  and  Deuteronomy 
contains  numerous  admonitions  to  instruct  the 
children  in  the  statutes  and  sacred  history.  Prov- 
erbs and  Ecclesiasticus  contain  a  sort  of  pedagogy. 
Stress  was  laid  on  education  rather  than  instruction; 
and  all  knowledge  was  simimed  up  in  fear  of  God 
and  obedience  to  parents  (Prov.  i.  7,  and  often). 
Strict  discipline  was  to  be  maintained,  nor  was  the 
rod  to  be  spared  (Prov.  x.  17,  xiii.  14,  xxiii.  13, 
xxix.  17).    These  precepts  applied  to  sons  only. 

The  first-bom  son  occupied  a  position  of  dis- 
tinction among  the  remaining  children;  and  as  heir 
he  received  a  double  portion.    The  father  might 

deprive  him  of  his  prerogatives  and  put 

16.  Position  the  favorite  younger  son  in  his  place 

of  the  First-  (Gen . xxi.  1  sqq.,  xlix.  3  sqq. ;  I  Kings  i. 

bom.       11  sqq.);    but  custom  did  not  approve 

of  this,  and  later  it  was  prohibited 
(Deut.  xxi.  15  sqq.).  In  return  it  was  the  eldest 
son's  duty  to  take  care  of  the  female  members  of 


the  family,  since  he  became  the  head  of  the  family 
at  his  father's  death.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
known  whether  landed  property  was  partitioned  or 
whether  it  all  went  to  the  eldest  son,  who  then 
settled  in  some  way  with  his  brothers.  This  cus- 
tom rested  upon  a  religious  foundation.  The 
first-bom  was  thought  to  take  a  certain  precedence 
in  holiness,  since  in  him  the  common  blood  of  the 
tribe  flowed  in  its  purest  state  (Gen.  xlix.  3;  Deut. 
xxi.  17).  This  superiority  was  deduced  from  the 
particular  claim  of  Yahweh  to  all  the  first-bom 
(Ex.  xxii.  29).  The  supposed  sacred  character  of 
the  first-bom  accounts  for  his  consecration  to  the 
service  of  Yahweh  (I  Sam.  i.  11,  vii.  1).  But 
usually  the  first-bom  was  redeemed  (Ex.  xiii.  13, 
xxxiv.  20);  for  the  worshipers  of  Yahweh  had  al- 
ways opposed  the  sacrifice  of  children,  a  custom 
common  among  their  Semitic  neighbors  (Gen.  xxii.). 
The  idea  of  dedicating  the  first-born  to  Yahweh 
was  first  introduced  into  the  law  in  the  Priest-code, 
according  to  which  all  first-bom  belonged  to  Yah- 
weh. Since,  however,  the  first-bom  in  Israel 
could  not  always  maintain  the  purity  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  the  Levites  (q.v.) 
took  their  place  (Num.  iii.  39  sqq.,  viii.  16  sqq.). 

I.  Benzinqbr. 

Bibuooraphy:  The  best  single  book  in  Enslish  covering 
the  whole  subject  is  E.  Day,  Social  Life  of  the  Hdyrewa^ 
New  York,  1901.  Of  high  value  are:  G.  M.  Mackie. 
BibU  Mannere  and  Cvtatoma,  London,  1808;  Benzinger, 
ArcKOoloffie;  Nowack,  ArchiUtlogie;  DB,  i.  846-850.  ii 
341-342.  iii.  262-277;  EB,  ii.  1498-1605.  iii.  2942-51. 

On  the  primitive  institution:  Smith,  KiMkip  (the  im- 
portant book  for  Semites);  idem,  in  Journal  of  Philology^ 
ix.  75  sqq.;  J.  F.  McLennan.  Primiiive  Marriage,  in 
Shtdiea  in  Ancient  History,  London,  1876;  G.  A.  Wilken. 
Daa  Matriarchal  bei  den  alien  Arabem,  Leipsic,  1884; 
C.  M.  Starcke,  Primitive  Family  in  ite  Origin  and  De- 
velopment, London,  1889;  E.  Westermarck,  Hiet.  of  Hu- 
man Marriage,  ib.  1901  (the  standard  work). 

On  Hebrew  marriage:  J.  Selden,  Uxor  Hebraica,  ib. 
1546  (collects  the  Talmudic  material);  M.  M.  Kalisch, 
Matrimonial  Lawe  of  the  Hebrews,  in  his  Commentary  on 
LeviHcua,  ib.  1872;  C.  Stubbe,  Die  Ehe  im  A.  T.,  Jena. 
1886;  J.  F.  McGurdy.  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monu- 
ments, ii.  36-77,  New  York,  1896;  T.  Engert,  Ehe-  und 
Familienrecht  der  HOn-Oer,  Munich.  1906;  F.  Wilke.  Daa 
F^auenideal  und  die  Schdtzung  dee  Weibes  im  Allen  Testa- 
ment, Leipsic,  1907. 

Consult  also:  G.  M.  Redslob.  Die  Levirats-Ehe  bei  den 
Hdn-Oem,  Leipsic,  1836;  D.  W.  Amram,  Jewish  Law  of 
Divorce  according  to  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  London,  1897 
(important);  J.  Simon,  L* Education  des  enfants  chez  les 
anciens  Juifs,  Ntmes,  1879;  B.  Strassburger,  Ertiehung 
bei  den  Israeliten,  Stuttgart.  1885.  For  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi see  the  literattire  cited  under  Hammurabi  and 
His  Code. 

FAREL,  fd^rel',  GUILLAUME:  French  Reformer; 
b.  of  noble  family  at  Gap  (46  m.  8.8.e.  of  Gre- 
noble) 1489;  d.  at  Neuch&tel,  Switzerland,  Sept. 
13,  1565.  After  finishing  his  studies  in  Paris  he 
taught  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  le  Moine,  which 
was  part  of  the  University,  and  was  led  to  adopt 
the  Reformed  views  by  his  teacher  Faber  Stapu- 
lensis  (q.v.)  In  1521  he  went  to  Meaux  and  preached 
the  new  faith.  Bishop  Guillaume  Brigonnet  was 
personally  favorable  to  these  views,  but  FarePs 
preaching  was  so  direct  and  unsparing  that  it  gave 
great  offense  to  the  adherents  of  the  old  Church 
and  the  bishop  silenced  him,  Apr.  12,  1523.  Thus 
early  he  exhibited  a  zeal  which,  much  greater  than 
his  discretion,  was  to  involve  him  in  continual 
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trouble.  After  visiting  Paris  and  Gap  he  wandered 
to  Basel,  where  (Ecolampadius  received  him  as  an 
ally'  and  where  he  participated  in  the  religious 
conference  of  Feb.,  1524,  and  discussed  the  thirteen 
theses  which  he  had  prepared.  (For  text  cf.  Her- 
minjard,  Carreapondance,  i.  194).  But  his  speeches 
and  publications  were  so  outspoken  and  incendiary 
that  the  authorities  were  alarmed  and  abruptly  ex- 
pelled him  at  Whitsuntide.  He  is  next  heard  from 
at  various  places  in  southern  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, preaching  the  Word  with  great  boldness  to 
French-speaking  people  and  everywhere  in  imminent 
danger  of  his  life.  In  Oct.,  1 532,  he  came  to  Geneva 
and  was  successful  in  inclining  the  authorities  to 
adopt  the  Reformation  by  edict  of  Aug.  10,  1535. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  to  conduct  the  difficult 
and  delicate  controversies,  both  religious  and  per- 
sonal, which  preceded  and  followed  the  adoption 
of  the  Reformation,  as  he  was  well  aware.  When, 
therefore,  the  rising  theologian,  John  Calvin,  in 
whom  he  divined  the  qualities  which  he  lacked, 
came  to  Geneva,  Farel  laid  hold  upon  him  in  a 
memorable  interview  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
1536,  and  fairly  compelled  him  to  join  in  his  work. 
But  the  opposition  was  too  strong  and  they  were  both 
expelled  from  the  city  Apr.  23,  1538.  Farel  went 
to  NeuchAtel  and  thence  to  Metz  and  the  neigh- 
boring Gorze.  In  1543  Gorze  was  attacked  by  the 
troops  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  Farel  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  went  to  Strasburg  but 
soon  after  returned  to  NeuchAtel  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  made  it  the  center  of  his 
activities. 

FareUs  publications  have  only  relative  impor- 
tance and  there  is  no  collected  edition  of  them. 
Carl  Schmidt  gives  a  list  in  his  life  of  Farel,  p.  38, 
to  which  should  be  added  Le  r^umi  des  acte$  de  la 
diaptde  de  Rive,  ed.  by  T.  Dufour,  Geneva,  1885. 

Bibuoobapht:  For  Farel's  oorrespondenoe  consult:  the 
Opera  Calvini,  vols.  x.  2-x3l;  A.  L.  Herminjard's  Corre- 
tpondanoe  dee  RiformaUur;  9  vols.,  Qeoeva,  1878-97. 
An  Eng.  transl.  of  letters  to  him  by  Galyin  is  given  from 
Bonnet's  text  (2  vols..  Paris.  1854),  4  vols..  Philadel- 
phia [1858J. 

His  biography  was  written  first  anonymously,  prob- 
ably by  Olivier  Perrot,  reprinted  in  G.  E.  von  Haller. 
BibUoOtek  der  SehvoeuergeadiiehU,  iii.,  no.  781.  6  vols., 
Bern,  1785-88.  Modem  lives  are  by  M.  Kirchhofer.  2 
vols..  Zurich.  1831-33,  Eng.  transl..  London,  1837;  C. 
Schmidt,  in  Le6en  und  atugewUhUe  Sehriften  der  V/Uer 
.  .  .  der  refarmirlen  Kireke,  vol.  ix.,  Elberfeld,  1861; 
W.  Blackburn.  Philadelphia,  1866;  G.  Junod,  NeuchAtel, 
1865;  G.  Goguel.  Montb^liard.  1873;  F.  Sevan,  Lau- 
sanne, 1884.  Eng.  transl..  London,  1893. 

FARFA:  A  Benedictine  abbey  situated  on  the 
river  Farfa,  about  half-way  between  Rome  and 
Reate.  It  was  established  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  by  Laurentius,  bishop  of  Spoleto. 
Destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  it  was  restored  by  the 
priest  Thomas  of  Maurienna  in  681  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  famous  monasteries  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, after  a  siege  of  seven  years,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens.  After  lying  desolate  and  deserted 
for  forty-eight  years  it  was  restored  by  Hugo  of 
Burgundy  about  950,  and  later  became  notorious 
for  the  licentiousness  and  dissipation  of  its  monks. 
However,  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
the  reform  of  Quny  waa  introduced  at  Farfa,  and 


the  monastery  then  gradually  resumed  its  former 
importance.  To  this  period  belongs  the  Chronicon 
Farfense,  written  between  1 105  and  1119  by  Gregory 
of  Catina,  the  librarian  of  the  monastery.  From 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  monastery 
was  held  in  commendam  by  cardinals,  and  in  1842 
Gregory  XVI.  annexed  it  to  the  cardinal-bishopric 
of  Sabina. 

Biblioobapht:  Original  sources  for  a  history  are  in  MOH, 
Saipt.,  zi  (1854),  619-590.  and  MOH,  Poetce  Latini  ctri 
Carolini,  ii  (1884).  664-655.  cf.  L.  A.  Muratori.  Rer.  ItaL 
9eript.t  vol.  ii..  part  ii.,  Milan.  1723.  Consult:  R.  L. 
Poole.  Enolieh  Historical  Review,  v  (1890),  681-585; 
C.  Mirbt,  Die  Pvblizietik  im  ZeitaUer  Oreoors  VI I.,  pp.  75- 
76,  Leipsic.  1894;  Wattenbach.  DGQ,  ii  (1886).  195,  ii 
(1894).  220. 

FARINDON,  ANTHONY:  Royalist  minister;  b. 
at  Sonning  (12  m.  w.  of  Windsor),  Berkshire,  1598 
(baptized  Dec.  24);  d.  in  the  coimtry  near  London 
Oct.  9,  1658.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1616;  M.A.,  1620;  B.D.,  1629). 
In  1634  he  was  presented  with  the  vicarage  of 
Bray,  and  in  1639  with  the  divinity  lectureship  at 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Windsor,  but  was  deprived  of 
both  preferments  during  the  civil  war.  In  1647, 
through  the  patronage  of  Sir  John  Robinson,  he 
received  the  pastorate  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's, 
in  Milk  Street,  London,  which  he  probably  held 
till  Jan.  1,  1656,  when  sequestered  preachers  were 
forbidden  to  preach  in  public.  He  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  best  preacher  of  his  day.  Of  his  131 
printed  sermons,  thirty-one  were  published  by 
himself,  XXX.  Sermone;  .  .  ,  to  which  is  annexed 
a  Sermon  preached  at  the  FuneraU  of  Sir  G.  Whit- 
more  (London,  1657),  the  rest  by  his  executors. 
There  is  a  complete  edition  of  his  sermons  with  a 
Life  by  T.  Jackson  (4  vols.,  London,  1849). 

Biblioobapht:  Consult,  beside  the  Life  by  Jackson,  A.  k 
Wood.  AthencB  Oxonienses,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iii.  457,  4  vols., 
London.  1813-20;  DNB,  xviii.  205-206. 

FARLEY,  JOHN  MURPHY:  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  New  York;  b.  at  Newton  Hamilton, 
0)unty  Armagh,  Ireland,  Apr.  20,  1842.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Marcartan's  College,  Monaghan 
(1859-64),  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
(1864-65),  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
(1865-66),  and  the  American  College,  Rome  (1866- 
1870).  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  Rome 
in  1870,  and  after  being  assistant  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  in  1870-72 
was  private  secretary  to  Archbishop  McCloskey 
until  1884,  when  he  was  appointed  private  cham- 
berlain to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  with  the  title  of  mon- 
signore,  and  in  1891  became  vicar-general  of  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York.  In  1892  he  was  made  do- 
mestic prelate  of  the  pope,  and  in  1 895  was  appointed 
prothonotary  apostolic  and  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Zeugma  and  auxiliary  bishop  of  New 
York.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Corrigan  of 
New  York  in  May,  1902,  he  was  appointed  admin- 
istrator of  the  archdiocese,  and  five  months  later 
himself  became  archbishop. 

FARMER,  HUGH:  Dissenting  English  minister 
and  theological  writer;  b.  near  Shrewsbury  Jan.  20, 
1714;  d.  at  Walthamstow  (7  m.  n.n.e.  of  London), 
Essex,  Feb.  5,  1787.  After  studying  five  years 
(1731-36)  in  Philip  Doddridge's  academy  in  North- 
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ampton,  he  took  charge  of  the  congregation  at 
WsdthamBtow  in  1737,  whose  pastor  he  remained 
till  1780.  In  1761  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  was  afternoon  preacher  at  Salter's  Hall  (1761-72) 
and  also  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  "  merchants' 
lecture  "  on  Tuesdays  (1762-80).  In  1762  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  Dr.  Williams'  foimdations  and 
also  a  trustee  of  the  Coward  trust.  His  works, 
written  in  a  vigorous  style  and  characterized  by 
more  independence  and  freedom  of  thought  than 
was  usual  in  his  day,  exercised  a  decisive  influence 
on  current  opinion.  The  principal  ones  are,  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Design  of  ChrieCa 
Temptation  in  the  Wildemees  (London,  1761; 
5th  ed.,  1822),  in  which  he  contends  that  our  Lord's 
temptation  was  merely  subjective,  a  divine  vision; 
A  Dissertation  on  Miracles  (1771);  An  Essay  on  the 
Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament  (1775),  in  which  he 
maintains  that  demoniacs  are  only  persons  afflicted 
with  certain  diseases;  and  The  General  Prevalence 
of  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits  in  the  Ancient 
Heathen  Nations  (1783). 

Bibuooeapht:  M.  Dodaon,  Memoira  of  the  Life  and  Wri- 
Hnga  of  Hugh  Farmer^  London,  1804;  A.  Kippis,  Bio- 
oraphia  BrUannica,  v.  664-665.  ib.  1793;  S.  Palmer,  Non- 
conformUW  Memorial,  iii.  492-493.  ib.  1803;  DNB,  xviii. 
211-213. 

FARNOVinS  (FARll£SIUS),STAinSLAUS:  Po- 
lish antitrinitarian;  b.  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  d.  apparently  after  1622.  The 
first  event  known  in  his  life  is  that  he  was  at  Mar- 
burg in  Mar.,  1564,  when  Johannes  Pincierius  gave 
him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Bullinger. 
Two  months  later  he  matriculated  at  Heidelberg, 
but  was  already  an  Arian  and  was  accordingly 
expelled.  After  the  Synod  of  Lancut,  Galicia,  in 
1567  he  established  and  conducted  a  school  in 
Sandec  in  the  same  province,  separating  from  the 
Polish  Unitarians  who  denied  the  preexistence  of 
Christ  and  becoming  the  impassioned  leader  of  the 
Arian  Unitarians  who  asserted  the  preeminence 
of  the  Father  over  the  Son,  but  admitted  the  pre- 
existence of  Jesus.  He  regarded  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  a  person,  but  opposed  any  invocation  of  this 
member  of  the  Trinity.  In  regard  to  the  baptism 
of  adults  by  immersion,  he  was  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  other  Unitarians  of  Poland.  After 
the  death  of  Famovius,  his  followers  were  absorbed 
by  the  great  body  of  Unitarians  or  by  the  Cal- 
vinists.  (F.  Loofb.) 

Bibliography:  The  early  life  ia  by:  V.  Smalcitu  (d.  1622). 
printed  in  G.  2«eltner,  Hiatoria  crypto-Soeiniomi,  pp.  1168- 
1218.  Leipeic,  1729.  Consult:  Stanislaus  Lubieniedus, 
Hist,  reformationit  Poloniece,  Freistadt,  1685;  C.  Sandius, 
BiUioOieca  antitrinitariorum,  Freistadt,  1684;  J.  G. 
Walch,  ReUffionsetreitigkeiten  .  .  .  aiuaer  der  evanoelucfi- 
lutherieehen  Kirehe,  iv.  142-143.  Jena.  1736;  F.  8.  Bock. 
HUL  antiirinikariorum,  i.  334-340.  Leipsic.  1774;  H. 
Dalton,  Beit-Age  zur  Oeaehichte  der  evangdiechen  Kirehe  in 
Rtudand,  vol.  Iii..  Berlin.  1808. 

FARRAR,  FREDERIC  WILLIAM:  Dean  of 
Canterbury;  b.  at  Bombay,  India,  Aug.  7,  1831; 
d.  at  Canterbury  Mar.  22,  1903.  He  studied  at 
King  William's  College,  Isle  of  Man,  King's  College, 
Londoi^  (B.A.,  1852),  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1854).  He  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1854  and  ordained  priest  in  1857,  and  was  assistant 
master  in  Marlborough  College  (1854)  and  Harrow 


School  (1855-71),  and  head  master  of  Marlborough 
College  (1871-76).  He  was  select  preacher  at 
Cambridge  in  1868-69,  1872,  1874,  and  frequently 
afterward,  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen  1869- 
1873  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  after  1873,  Hulsean 
Lecturer  at  Cambridge  in  1870,  and  Bampton 
Lecturer  at  Oxford  in  1885.  In  1876  he  was  in- 
stalled rector  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  and 
canon  of  Westminster;  and  in  1883  was  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Westminster  and  rural  dean  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  In  1890  he 
became  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
1891  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester. 
In  1895  he  was  made  dean  of  Canterbury.  In  all 
these  positions  he  won  distinction.  As  a  teacher 
he  had  the  admiration  of  his  scholars,  and  as  an 
ecclesiastic  he  discharged  his  duties  with  peculiar 
efficiency.  His  sermons,  though  written  hastily 
and  marked  by  a  somewhat  exuberant  eloquence, 
were  listened  to  by  thousands.  His  rare  powers  of 
advocacy  were  specially  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  public  school  education  and  the  cause  of 
total  abstinence. 

Dean  Farrar's  publications  were  numerous  and 
in  varied  fields.  The  earlier  of  them  dealt  with 
pedagogy  and  philology  and  included  three  famous 
stories  of  English  school-life — Erie  (Edinburgh, 
1858),  Julian  Home  (1859),  and  St,  Winifred's 
(London,  1862).  He  prepared  the  commentary  on 
Judges  (1883)  for  Bishop  EUicott's  conmientary, 
Kings  (1893-94)  and  Daniel  (1895)  for  the  Ex- 
positor's Bible,  Wisdom  (1888)  for  H.  Wace's  com- 
mentary on  the  Apocrypha,  and  Luke  (1880)  and 
Hebrews  (1883)  for  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools 
and  Colleges  and  for  the  Cambridge  New  Testament. 
Probably  his  best  known  book  was  his  Life  and 
Work  of  St.  Paid  (2  vols.,  London,  1879),  though 
his  Life  of  Christ  (2  vols.,  1874)  passed  through 
many  editions.  With  these  may  be  mentioned 
The  Early  Days  of  Christianity  (2  vols.,  London, 
1882);  The  Messages  of  the  Books  (1884);  Lives 
of  the  Fathers  (1889);  and  The  Life  of  Lives:  Further 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (1900).  His  Hulsean 
and  Bampton  Lectures  were  published  under  the 
titles  respectively  of  The  Witness  of  History  to 
Christ  (1871)  and  The  History  of  Interpretation 
(1886).  Of  his  many  volumes  of  sennons  the  most 
important  was  Eternal  Hope  (1878),  containing  five 
discourses  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1877. 
Herein  and  in  Mercy  and  Judgment  (1881)  he  de- 
fended the  doctrine  that  though  there  may  be  for 
some  an  endless  hell  because  they  resist  the  grace 
of  God  beyond  the  grave,  there  is  no  hell  of  material 
fire,  and  for  the  great  majority,  through  God's 
mercy  and  Christ's  sacrifice,  a  complete  purification 
and  salvation. 

Bibuocaapht:  Reginald  Farrar,  Life  of  Frederic  WiUiam 
FarroTt  London,  1904  (by  his  son).  A  memoir  by  Dean 
WiUiam  Lefroy  of  Norwich  was  prefixed  to  the  Life  of 
CfirieU  London.  1903.  Consult  also  Three  Sermons 
preadied  in  Cathedral  of  Cfuiet  Church,  Canterbury^  March 

29,  1003,  by  A.  J.  Maeon  and  others,  ib.  1903. 

• 

FAST-DAY:  A  day  specially  appointed  for 
penitence  and  prayer.  Repentance  is  a  demand  of 
God  upon  humanity  which  has  fallen  into  sin.  It 
ever  remains  the  duty  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
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of  the  Christian  congregation^  and  has  at  all  times 
been  acknowledged  by  the  people  of  God,  who 
give  public  expression  to  it  by  observing  general 
fast-days,  when  the  individual  is  reminded  not 
only  of  his  own  sins,  but  also  of  the  fact  that  his 
sin  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  sin  of 
the  whole, — "  Whether  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it  "  (I  Cor.  xii.  26;  Eph. 
iv.  16). 

In  Israel  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.)  was 
a  general  fast-day  and  special  fast-days  are  men- 
tioned (Judges  XX.  26;  I  Sam.  vii.  5-6,  xxxi.  13; 
Joel  i.  13-14;  Jonah  iii.;  Matt.  xii.  41;  see  Atone- 
ment, Day  of;  Fasting,  I.).  In  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  Church  Wednesdays 
Special      and     Fridays     were    fast-days,    and 

Fast-days,  special  seasons  of  fasting  arose  (see 
Fasting,  II.).  In  Protestant  coun- 
tries special  fast-days  have  been  appointed  and 
annual  fast-days  have  been  instituted.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Germany,  the  elector  John  George  I.  of 
Saxony  ordered  a  day  of  general  repentance  and 
prayer  in  1633  because  of  the  misery  following  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  War  in  1870  the  king  of  Prussia 
appointed  a  fast-day  for  his  realm.  The  number 
of  annual  fast-days  has  varied  from  one  to  four. 
As  early  as  1852  the  effort  was  made  to  have  a  com- 
mon fast-day  for  all  Germany,  and  at  present  the 
Wednesday  before  the  last  Sunday  after  Trinity 
is  so  observed  in  Prussia  and  in  most  States  of 
North  and  Central  Germany.    (J.  L.  Sommer.) 

The  New  England  Fast-day  of  the  early  settlers 
was  an  inheritance  of  Hebrew,  Continental,  and 
English  custom,  and  has  significance  as  indicating 
the  recognition  of  divine  providence  in  colonial 
affairs.  The  history  of  its  observance  naturally 
falls  into  two  periods:  (1)  The  period 

The   New   of   special  fasts,  preceding  1694;    (2) 
England     the   period   of    regular  annual  fasts, 

Fast-days,  since  1694  (in  Massachusetts  only  to 
1894).  The  story  of  New  England  fast- 
days  begins  at  Plymouth,  where  a  prolonged  drought 
in  the  early  summer  of  1623  was  the  occasion  of  an 
order  of  the  governor  appointing  July  16  (old  style) 
as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  an  event  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  refreshing  showers. 
In  1636  a  new  law  code  at  Plymouth  provided 
for  the  civil  appointment  of  both  fast  and  thanks- 
giving days  as  occasion  should  demand.  In  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony  the  first  fast-days  were 
church  observances,  and  such  were  frequent  in 
later  history,  entirely  independent  of  civil  appoint- 
ment. The  first  fast-day  sermon  now  extant  in 
full  was  that  of  John  Wheelwright,  preached  Jan. 
19,  1637,  in  the  midst  of  the  Antinomian  Contro- 
versy. Connecticut  observed  special  fasts  almost 
from  the  beginning.  Various  causes  produced  these 
particular  appointments,  such  as  drought,  devas- 
tation of  insect  plagues  or  of  epidemic  diseases,  In- 
dian wars,  earthquakes  and  religious  indifference. 
The  days  were  observed  with  scrupulous  religious- 
ness after  the  manner  of  the  Puritan  Sabbath,  and 
after  1675  they  were  for  some  time  made  the 
occasion  of  a  renewal  of  church  covenants  to  pro- 
mote spiritual  reformation. 


In  the  later  years  of  the  theocracy  the  practise 
prevailed  of  observing  an  annual  fast-day  in  the 
spring.  In  Massachusetts  this  became  fixed  during 
the  troublous  years  of  charter  alterations.  In 
Plymouth  it  became  regular  after  King  Philip's 
War.  In  Connecticut  it  began  even  earlier.  Out 
of  deference  to  the  Episcopal  Church  Connecticut 
made  Good  Friday  the  fast-day  of  the  State  in  1795, 
and  it  became  the  regular  custom.  New  Hamp- 
shire had  followed  the  same  practise  a  few  times, 
but  like  Maine  was  influenced  by  Massachusetts  to 
adopt  the  first  Thursday  of  April.  Rhode  Island 
has  never  adopted  fast-day.  The  ministers  of  the 
colony  were  active  in  promoting  the  observance 
of  the  day;  and  after  its  appointment  became 
purely  a  civil  function  their  influence  remained  in 
the  manner  of  observance  and  often  in  the  wording 
of  the  proclamation.  The  character  of  the  annual 
fast  long  remained  religious.  Until  the  nineteenth 
century  two  church  services  were  held,  occupying 
most  of  the  day;  and  the  people  abstained  from 
food  imtil  late  afternoon.  It  w:;s  only  later  that 
they  presumed  to  walk  abroad,  to  visit,  and  even 
to  indulge  in  sports.  With  the  passing  of  time  it 
took  on  a  more  secular,  and  even  political  character, 
until  at  last  it  was  abolished  in  Massachusetts  by 
act  of  the  legislature  Mar.  16,  1894.  Its  religious 
observance  has  been  transferred  in  a  measure  to 
Good  Friday,  and  its  holiday  features  to  Patriots' 
Day  on  Apr.  19.  Fast-day  never  enjoyed  perma- 
nent national  observance,  though  on  special  occa- 
sions it  has  received  recognition. 

Henry  K.  Rows. 

Bibliography:  W.  D.  Love,  Faat  and  Thanksgiving  Dayw 
of  New  England,  Boston,  1895  (contains  bibliogmphy 
of  sermons  delivered  on  those  days);  J.  B.  Felt,  in  L. 
Ck>leinan,  Ancient  ChrieHanity  Exemplified,  Philadelphia, 
1860.  A  very  valuable  collection  of  Fast  and  Thanks- 
giving  Day  Sermons  is  possessed  by  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

FASTIDIUS:  One  of  the  few  literary  represent- 
atives of  the  old  British  Church.  Gennadius 
{De  vir.  ill.,  Ivi.)  says  that  "  Fastidius,  a  bishop  of 
the  Britons,  wrote  a  book  on  the  Christian  life  to 
a  certain  Fatalis,  and  another  on  keeping  widowhood 
sound  in  doctrine  and  worthy  of  God  " ;  he  places 
Fastidius  between  Pope  Celestine  I.  (d.  432)  and 
Cyril  (d .  444 ) .  An  extant  writing  De  vita  Christiana 
is  ascribed  in  one  manuscript  to  Fastidius,  in 
another  to  Pelagius,  in  others  to  Augustine  (printed 
in  MPL,  xl.  1031-46,  as  pseudo-Augustinian; 
in  1.  383-402,  as  by  Fastidius).  The  question  of 
its  authorship  was  first  thoroughly  investigated  by 
C.  P.  Caspari  (Briefe,  Abhandlungen,  und  Predig- 
ten  a%is  den  zwei  letzten  Jahrhunderten  des  kircfdichen 
Altertums  und  dem  An  fang  des  MUtelalterSf  Chris- 
tiania,  1890,  352  sqq.),  who  decides,  because  it  is 
addressed  to  a  woman  and  in  other  respects  does 
not  follow  the  notice  in  Gennadius,  that  the  ascrip- 
tion to  Fastidius  can  hardly  be  based  upon  this 
notice.  The  ajscription  to  Pelagius  has  difficulties 
(Caspari,  371),  and  that  to  Augustine  is  out  of  the 
question.  Morin  (Revue  hin^idtine,  xv.  481-490, 
1898)  has  shown  that  the  Vila  was  probably  a 
work  of  Pelagius,  that  therefore  Fastidius  is  the 
probable  author  of  the  five  treatises  attributed  by 
(I^pari  to  Agricola.    The  first  of  these  is  the  Vila 
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mentioned  by  Gennadius.  Whether  Fastidius  really 
wrote  two  books,  as  Gennadius  says,  must  remain 
imdecided.  The  Vila  Christiana  is  pervaded  by  a  Pe- 
lagian spirit  and  mode  of  thought,  but  this  could  easily 
have  escaped  Gennadius,  since  the  author  "  indicates 
and  betrays  his  Pelagianism  rather  than  speaks  it 
out  openly  and  directly  "  (Caspari,  360).  It  also 
has  points  of  contact  with  the  letters  of  the  Pelagian 
Agricola  (Caspari,  375  sqq.;  see  Aoricola).  The 
Epist,  ad  fastidium  of  Fastidius  is  in  Pitra,  Analecta, 
i.  134,  sqq.,  Paris,  1888.  (N.  Bonwetbch.) 

Bibliooraphy:  H.  Wharton,  Hist,  de  eptacopU  et  decania 
IjondinenaUnu,  p.  6,  London.  1096;  Tillemont.  MhnovrtB^ 
article  "  S.  Germain  ";  KOnstle.  in  TQS,  Ixzxii  (1900),  193- 
204. 

FASTING. 

I.  Hebrew.  The  Faat  Before  Eaater  ( }  3). 

II.  In  the  Church.  The  Advent  Fast  (}  4). 

Weekly  Fasts  (}  1).  Other  Fasts  (}  5). 

The   Conception  of  Fast-  Mode  of  Observance  ((6). 

in«  ((  2).  The  Present  Practise  ((  7). 

L  Hebrew:  The  word  commonly  used  in  He- 
brew to  express  the  idea  of  fasting  is  a  common 
Semitic  possession,  is  used  by  Arameans,  Arabs, 
and  Ethiopians,  and  appears  in  both  the  early  and 
the  late  Old  Testament  writings  (II  Sam.  xii.  16; 
Dan.  ix.  3).  In  Isa.  Iviii.  3  ^*  fasting ''  is  in  paral- 
lehsm  with  "  afflict  the  soul,''  a  phrase  often  used 
to  express  the  idea  (Lev.  xvi.  29,  31;  Num.  xxix.  7). 
The  occasions  of  fasting  among  the  Hebrews  ap- 
pear to  have  been  three:  (1)  As  a  preparation  for 
some  religious  duty.  Thus  Moses  remained  fasting 
on  Sinai  for  forty  days  and  nights  when  about  to 
receive  the  tables  of  the  decalogue  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28), 
and  Daniel  fasted  for  a  considerable  time  before 
receiving  his  revelation  (Dan.  ix.  3,  x.  2,  cf.  T. 
Ndldeke,  GeachichU  des  Qorana,  Gdttingen,  1860). 
(2)  As  an  accompaniment  or  manifestation  of 
mourning.  So  the  Jabesh-Gileadites  and  David 
mourned  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  13,  II  Sam.  i.  12). 
The  fact  that  David  did  not  mourn  after  the  death 
of  his  child  by  Bathsheba  caused  surprise  in  his 
attendants,  and  this  suggests  the  customariness 
of  fasting  after  a  death.  There  was  doubtless  some 
religious  significance  in  the  act  (cf.  Wellhausen, 
Heidentum,  p.  182).  (3)  As  an  act  of  self-abnega- 
tion and  humility  to  conciliate  deity  (I  Kings  xxi. 
28;  Jer.  xiv.  12).  Specific  cases  are:  David,  when 
he  feared  the  death  of  his  child  (II  Sam.  xii.  16); 
Ahab,  to  avert  the  disaster  predicted  by  Elijah 
(I  Kings  xxi.  27-29);  Nehemiah,  over  the  sad  con- 
dition of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  i.  4);  the  whole  people 
fasted  in  times  of  peril  or  misfortune  (II  Chron.  xx. 
3;  Jer.  xxxvi.  9;  I  Mace.  iii.  47).  In  postexilic 
times  the  days  on  which  disasters  had  occurred  were 
celebrated  as  fast-days  (Zech.  vii.  3),  and  it  be- 
came a  manifestation  of  consciousness  of  sin  (Neh. 
ix.  1;  cf.  I  Kings  xxi.  9).  The  fast  was  also  em- 
ployed to  secure  a  happy  issue  out  of  dangerous 
circumstances  (I  Sam.  xiv.  24;  Esther  iv.  16).  By 
the  Law  only  one  fast  was  ordained,  that  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29,  cf.  verse  21;  see 
Atonement,  Day  of).  Accompaniments  of  the 
fast  were  ceremonies  like  the  rending  of  clothing 
and  placing  of  ashes  on  the  head.  The  usual 
period  of  abstention  was  one  day  (I  Sam.  xxi  v.  14), 
though  it  might  be  three  days  (Esther  iv.  16)  or 


during  seven  days  from  morning  till  evening  (I 
Sam.  xxxi.  13).  In  postexilic  times  the  tendency 
was  to  multiply  fasts,  in  face  of  the  clear  pro- 
nouncements of  the  prophets  (cf.  Isa.  Iviii.  and 
Zech.  vii.  5-6).    See  Synagogue.       (F.  Buhl.) 

XL  In  the  Church:  The  primitive  Church  took 
over  the  custom  of  fasting  from  Judaism.  Jesus 
did  not  oppose  the  practise  which  he  found  preva- 
lent (see  above);  he  condemned  only  the  ostenta- 
tious fasting  of  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  vi.  16-18). 
From  Judaism  also  the  Church  took  the  oldest 
injunctions    concerning     Christian    fasting.     The 

Jews  had  observed  Monday  and  Thurs- 

I.  Weekly  day  as  fast-days,  and  whoever  wished 

Fasts.       to  fast  did  so  on  those  two  days,  though 

there  was  no  general  command  to  fast. 
There  were  also  optional  fast-days.  The  Gentile- 
Christian  Churches  appointed  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day. That  from  the  beginning  two  days  were  thus 
distinguished  shows  the  dependence  on  Judaism, 
although  a  protest  is  also  evidenced  by  the  change 
of  days.  In  the  time  of  Paul  no  definite  Christian 
custom  seems  to  have  existed  (Rom.  xiv.  5-6),  but 
there  was  one  by  the  time  of  the  Didache  (viii.  1). 
In  TertuUian's  day  the  optional  character  of  fast- 
days  was  still  emphasized  (D«  oraiionef  xviii.); 
later  they  became  obligatory,  and  all  that  was  left 
to  the  individual  was  the  extent  of  the  fast.  It 
usually  lasted  to  the  ninth  hour.  Fasting  was  based 
in  principle  upon  the  suffering  of  Christ.  The  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Jesus  on  Friday  seems 
to  be  very  old,  and  it  is  possible  that  from  the 
beginning  (cf.  Mark  ii.  20),  as  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  was  commemorated  every  Sunday,  so  was  his 
death  every  Friday.  For  the  observance  of  Wednes- 
day it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  such  a  motive;  and 
the  various  artificial  derivations  of  the  usage  from 
the  history  of  the  Passion,  designating  it  as  the  day 
on  which  Jesus  was  betrayed,  or  on  which  the  San- 
hedrin  decided  to  kill  him,  are  obviously  later 
justifications  of  the  choice  of  a  day.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  a  third  weekly  fast, 
on  Saturday,  was  instituted  in  Rome.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  varies.  The  statement  is  clearly 
legendary  that  Peter  before  his  struggle  with 
Simon  Magus  induced  the  Church  at  Rome  to  fast 
with  him  on  Saturday,  and  that  this  practise  had 
been  maintained  ever  since  (Cassian,  De  inatitutia 
ccmobiorumf  iii.  10).  But  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  Saturday  fast  was  considered  a  weekly  repeti- 
tion of  the  fast  before  Easter,  as  Innocent  I. 
(EpisLf  XXV.  4)  and  Augustine  {Epist.,  xxxvi.  21) 
state.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  an  anti- Jewish 
temper  may  have  led  to  the  institution,  and  that 
afterward,  because  the  Jews  celebrated  Saturday  as 
a  festival,  the  Christians  dishonored  it  by  fasting. 
The  Roman  custom  did  not  spread  widely.  The 
East  always  declined  to  adopt  it  and  from  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  considered  Saturday  as  well 
as  Sunday  a  holy  day.  Even  Milan  refused  to 
adopt  the  Roman  custom,  and  in  Africa  it  was 
observed  only  here  and  there  (Augustine,  Epist., 
xxxvi.  31).  When  in  the  West  three  fast-days  in 
the  week  appeared  too  many,  Wednesday,  not  Sat- 
urday, was  given  up.  But  the  most  important 
and  solemn  fast-day  was  always  Friday. 
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The  conception  of  fasting  was  the  one  generally 

customary   in   antiquity.     It   was   considered   an 

exercise  of  piety,  not  directly  required  by  God  but 

pleasing  to  him,  like  almsgiving  and 

2.  The  Con-  prayer.     Mechanical    formalism    was 
ception  of  occasionally  opposed  by  the  remark 

Fasting,  that  a  devout  life  is  more  important 
than  frequent  fasting  (Shepherd  of 
Hennas.  Similitudo,  v.).  How  accurately  the  per- 
formance was  balanced  may  be  seen  from  the 
linguistic  distinction  between  statio/^&  half-fast/' 
jejuniunif  "a  complete  fast,"  and  auperpoaitiOf  "an 
additional  fast  "  (till  the  next  day).  And  how 
strictly  the  rule  was  adhered  to  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  even  thought  necessary  to 
abstain  from  the  Lord's  Supper  on  fast-days  (Ter- 
tuUian,  De  oraHonej  xix.).  Every  personal  misfor- 
'  tune  induced  pious  Christians  to  abstain  from 
food  and  drink,  and  in  a  general  calamity,  such  as 
a  persecution,  the  bishops  usually  appointed  a 
fast-day  for  the  Church;  in  both  cases  the  regular 
days  were  usually  chosen.  The  length  to  which 
some  went  is  seen  from  the  prohibition  of  fasting 
on  holy  days,  on  Sunday,  and  in  the  time  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  on  the  ground  that  fasting 
is  a  sign  of  sorrow  and  consequently  incompati- 
ble with  festal  seasons.  The  connection  between 
alms  and  fasting  was  early  emphasized  by  the 
custom  of  giving  to  the  poor  provisions  saved  on 
fast-days. 

Abstinence  from  eating  and  drinking  before 
reUgious  rites  and  sacred  festivals  springs  from 
another  conception.  It  is  a  very  old  and  wide- 
spread beUef  that  with  food  demons  enter  into  the 
body  of  man.  Hence  he  who  wishes  to  have  inter- 
course with  God,  must  be  abstemious  in  order  to 
become  a  pure  vessel  of  the  Spirit. 

3.  The  Fast  For  this  reason  the  prophet  prepares 
before  himself  by  fasting  for  the  revelation 
Easter.      (Shepherd  of  Hermas,    Viaio,    ii.    2, 

iii.  1,  10);  and  concerning  exorcism 
it  is  written  (Matt.  xvii.  20)  "  This  kind  goeth  not  out 
save  by  prayer  and  fasting."  pliis  verse  is  omit- 
ted in  the  critical  text,  and  the  word  "  fasting  "  is 
omitted  in  the  parallel,  Mark  ix.  29].  Absolution 
and  ordination  were  preceded  by  a  fast.  In  the 
Didache  (vii.  4)  both  the  baptizer  and  the  candi- 
date fast  before  baptism;  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
to  be  received  fasting.  Out  of  such  ideas  the  fast 
before  Easter  developed.  Easter  is  the  only  very 
ancient  annual  festival  of  the  Church,  and  to  ap- 
point a  general  fast  before  it  was  only  to  observe 
a  custom  which  was  everywhere  considered  a 
matter  of  course.  The  first  clear  evidence  of  the 
custom  occurs  in  the  second  century.  Here  only 
the  day  before  was  observed  as  a  fast-day,  there 
two  or  more  days;  others  again  fasted  for  forty 
hours  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  V.,  xxiv.  12-13).  Ap- 
peal was  made  to  Matt.  ix.  15  and  this  fast  was  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  obligation  of  every  Christian.  On 
the  basis  of  the  passage  cited,  the  duration  of  the 
fast  seems  to  have  been  made  coextensive  with  the 
time  of  Christ's  resting  in  the  grave.  On  the  night 
before  Easter  the  faithful  assembled  in  the  church. 
With  the  moment  at  which  Christ  rose  the  fasting 
ceased,  and  the  Paschal  Eucharist  was  celebrated 


(Syriac  Didascaliaf  xxi.).  In  the  course  of  the  third 
century  the  fast  was  extended  to  the  six  days  of  Holy 
Week,  but  the  innovation  was  combined  with  the 
ancient  custom  by  making  the  fasting  on  the  last 
two  days  stricter.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
centuiy,  in  the  time  of  the  great  persecution,  the 
forty  days'  fast  was  introduced,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  forty  days'  fast  of  Jesus  (Matt.  iv.  2),  of  Moses 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  28)  and  of  Elijah  (I  Kings  xix.  8). 
The  oldest  testimony  for  the  Quadragesima  is  the 
fifth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (325);  in  the 
West  it  is  found  first  in  the  time  of  Ambrose. 
Again  a  combination  of  the  new  with  the  old  was 
attempted  by  making  Holy  Week  a  special  time 
of  fasting.  But  it  was  done  in  different  ways. 
Athanasius  includes  the  "  six  holy  and  great  days  " 
in  the  Quadragesima,  and  makes  Lent  begin  with 
the  Monday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  all 
days,  even  Saturday  and  Sunday  (except  Palm 
Sunday),  being  fast-days,  so  that  he  gets  precisely 
forty  days.  Epiphanius,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
the  forty  days'  fast  precede  the  six  days'  fast,  and, 
as  with  him  Sundays  are  not  fast-days.  Lent  begins 
on  Sexagesima-Sunday,  eight  weeks  before  Easter 
{Hcer.,  Ixxv.  6;  De  fide,  xxii.).  In  the  Apostohc 
Constitutions  also  (v.  13),  the  forty  days  precede 
the  Passover  fast;  but  the  Saturdays  too  are  ex- 
cepted, so  that  only  five  days  in  the  week  remain. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  seasons  of  fasting 
seems  to  have  disappeared  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  so  that  the  forty  days  of  Lent  are  the 
regular  jfast  days  before  Easter.  Though  the  custom 
of  different  churches  varied  in  the  fourth  centuiy, 
in  the  fifth  a  certain  amoimt  of  harmony  was 
reached  by  fixing  the  fast  either  at  six  or  at  seven 
weeks  according  as  Saturday  was  treated  as  a  fast- 
day  or  a  holy  day  (Sozomen,  Hist,  eccl.,  vii.  19). 
Rome  observed  six  weeks,  beginning  with  the 
Monday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  In  the 
seventh  century  the  fast  was  made  to  begin  with 
the  Wednesday  after  Quinquagesima,  or  Ash 
Wednesday.  This  is  the  present  custom  of  the 
Latin  Church.  In  the  East  the  fast-season  was 
also  extended  in  the  seventh  century  from  seven  to 
eight  weeks,  which,  with  five  fast-days  in  each, 
makes  up  the  total  of  forty.  But  a  trace  of  the 
older  custom  is  still  visible  in  the  treatment  of  the 
first  or  "  Butter  Week  "  [so  called  because  in  it 
butter,  milk,  and  eggs  are  allowed]  as  a  sort  of 
preparatory  fast.  See  Ash  Wednesday;  Holy 
Week;  and  Lent). 

From  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centuiy  the  birth 
of  Jesus  was  celebrated  on  Dec.  25,  first  in  Rome, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  century  in  the  East  also. 
It  was  but  natural  that,  like  Easter,  the  new  high 
festival  should  also  be  preceded  by  a  forty  days' 

fast.    The  reckoning  of  the  forty  days 

4*  The      differed  in  the  East  and  the  West,  ac- 

Advent     cording  as  Saturday  was   considered 

Fast       a  holy  day  or  a  fast-day.    Milan  and 

the  entire  territory  of  the  Gallican  lit- 
urgy followed  the  East.  The  fast  commenced  there 
with  St.  Martin's  day,  Nov.  11,  and  Advent  was 
therefore  called  Quadragesima  Martini;  nowadays 
Advent  commences  in  the  East  on  Nov.  15.  The 
Roman   custom   appointed    a   shorter   time   and 
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afterward  reduced  the  original  time  still  further  to 
the  present  four  weeks. 

In  the  Greek  Church  there  is  another  season  of 
fasting  preparatory  to  the  feast  of  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  on  June  29.  This  also  was  orig- 
inally intended  to  be  a  period  of  forty  days;  but 
since  that  would  have  conflicted  with  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  its  beginning  was  fixed  for  the  Monday 
after  the  octave  of  that  feast,  which  reduces  it 
in  some  years  to  only  nine  days.  There  is  evidence 
of  a  fast  after  the  long  festal  season  from  Blaster  to 
Pentecost  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  in 
difTerent  parts  of  the  Church,  Western  as  well  as 
Eastern,  apparently  connected  to  some  extent 
with  the  feast  of  the  apostles,  though  no  trace  of  it 
now  remains  in  the  West  beyond  the  single  day's 
vigil.  A  fast  before  Epiphany  was  customary  in 
the  fourth  century  within  the  domain  of  the  Galilean 
liturgy,  in  northern  Italy,  France,  Spain,  so  far  as 
the  ecclesiastical  power  of  Milan  then 
5.  Other  reached.  It  seems  to  owe  its  origin 
Fasts.  to  a  rivalry  with  the  Roman  Christ- 
mas festival;  as  the  latter  had  its 
faat,  so  it  was  thought  necessary  that  the  older 
Epiphany  festival  on  Jan.  6  must  have  its  fast 
too.  The  fast  of  the  Virgin  is  the  most  recent  of 
the  four  great  fasts  of  the  Greeks.  The  festival  of 
the  death  of  Mary,  Aug.  15,  was  introduced  by  the 
Emperor  Maurice  (582-602);  the  fast  lasts  from 
Aug.  1  to  Aug.  15.  On  the  other  hand  the  ember 
fast  is  a  Roman  custom.  The  quattuor  tempora, 
according  to  Leo  I.,  occur  before  Easter,  before 
Pentecost,  in  September  and  in  December.  The 
exact  date  has  been  differently  fixed;  since  Urban 
II.  (1095),  they  fall  in  the  weeks  after  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  Pentecost,  the  Exaltation  of  the 
O08S  (Sept.  14),  and  St.  Lucy's  day  (Dec.  13). 
They  are  observed  by  fasting  on  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday,  the  three  ancient  Roman  fast- 
days.  The  meaning  seems  to  have  been  originally 
that  of  supplication  for  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  In  some  countries  the  second  ember- 
season  was  referred  to  the  corn-harvest,  the  third 
to  the  vintage,  the  fourth  to  the  olive-harvest,  and 
the  first  was  omitted. 

The  mode  of  observing  the  fasts  was  various  even 
in  the  oldest  times.  In  considering  the  large  number 
of  fast-days  observed  in  the  first  Christian  centuries, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  population  of  the 
South,  and  especially  that  of  the  East  is  satisfied 
with  meager  and  primitive  food,  and  hardly  knows 
any  regular  times  for  meals.  None  the  less,  the 
requirement  of  fasting  during  the  whole  of  Lent 
seemed  too  difficult,  and  even  in  the 
6.  Mode  of  fourth  century  all  Christians  were  not 
Oteervance.  enjoined  to  fast  during  the  whole 
forty  days.  Most  fasted  two  or  three 
weeks  (Chrysostom,  Horn,  zvi,  ad  poptU,  Anii- 
ochen.).  By  fasting  was  generally  understood  absti- 
nence from  all  food  till  evening,  or  one  meal  a  day; 
and  this  was  to  be  as  simple  as  possible.  In  the 
first  centuries  only  bread,  salt,  and  water  was 
allowed.  Afterward  fruits  and  eggs,  sometimes 
fish  and  even  poultry  were  allowed,  so  that  the 
fasting  was  finally  limited  to  a  prohibition  of  flesh 
and  wine  (Socrates,  HiaL  eccl,,  v.  22).    To  limit 


thus  the  enjoyment  of  food  to  the  barest  necessi- 
ties, or  to  refrain  from  certain  designated  articles 
of  food  constitutes  "  abstinence  "  in  the  technical 
sense.  The  injunctions  were  at  first  only  of  local 
or  provincial  authority.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
a  vast  system  of  casuistry  developed  in  the  Roman 
Church  touching  upon  questions  of  permitted  and 
forbidden  food,  indulgences  and  dispensations.  In 
the  fourth  century  (canons  1.,  li.  of  the  CJouncil  of 
Laodicea,  c.  360)  ecclesiastical  legislation  made 
Lent  a  tempits  dauaum,  by  prohibiting  anniver- 
saries of  martyrs,  weddings,  and  birthday  cele- 
brations. 

At  present  the  laws  of  the  Greek  Church  are 

stricter  than  those  of  the  Roman.   It  still  observes, 

besides  the  four  great  seasons  of  fasting,  also  the 

vigils    of    the    Epiphany,    St.    John 

7.  The      Baptist's  day  and  Holy  Cross  day, 

Present      and  the  weekly  fast  on  Wednesday 

PractiBe.  and  Friday;  so  that  half  of  the  year 
is  spent  in  fasting.  The  people  are  sdid 
as  a  rule  to  observe  the  fasts  with  strictness,  but  the 
educated  classes  have  in  large  measure  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  these  regulations,  and  even 
the  clergy  are  not  enthusiastic  advocates  of  their 
observance.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
influence  of  changed  social  conditions  and  climate  has 
brought  about  a  mitigation  of  the  law  of  fasting. 
Advent  has  partially  lost  its  character  as  a  season 
of  fasting,  and  the  rules  for  Lent  are  generally 
very  lenient.  The  ember-days  are  still  observed. 
Of  the  three  weekly  fast-days  Friday  is  retained, 
though  as  a  day  not  of  strict  fasting  but  of  absti- 
nence from  meat.  The  Church  of  Rome  cares  less 
for  the  amount  of  fasting  than  for  the  act  of 
obedience  performed  by  its  members  in  observing 
its  rules  on  this  point.  [These  vary  considerably 
in  different  places.  Speaking  generally,  the  obli- 
gation of  fasting  is  not  imposed  upon  any  persons 
imder  twenty-one  or  over  sixty;  and  those  who  are 
bound  to  fast  are  allowed  to  take,  besides  the  one 
meal  a  day  of  the  older  use,  a  small  piece  of  bread 
with  tea  or  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  a  light  meal 
or  collation  in  the  evening.  The  fast  before  com- 
munion, on  the  other  hand,  is  absolute,  not  allow- 
ing even  a  drop  of  water  from  the  preceding  mid- 
night.] 

In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  fast-seasons  are 
continued  in  days  appointed  for  penance  and 
prayer  (see  Fast-day).  They  are  generally  ob- 
served about  the  time  of  the  old  fast-days,  e.g., 
the  ember-da^s,  or  are  specially  appointed  on 
account  of  public  calamities,  great  wars,  destruc- 
tive storms,  and  the  like.  Lent  is  still  spoken  of 
as  a  season  of  fasting,  and  is  considered  by  stricter 
Protestants  as  a  time  in  which  music,  dancing, 
games,  public  amusements,  and  weddings  are  pro- 
hibited. In  many  places  the  people  still  abstain 
from  eating  and  drinking  before  receiving  the 
Lord's  Supper;  otherwise  fasting  is  considered  a 
Roman  Catholic  practise.  [Calvin,  whose  views 
were  generally  adopted  by  the  Reformed  churches, 
commends  the  practise  of  fasting,  if  guarded  against 
superstition;  and  the  Westminster  Confession  says 
that  "  solemn  fastings  "  are  "  in  their  times  and 
seasons  ''  to  be  used  in  a  holy  and  religious  manner. 
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Thus  in  Scotland  it  was  long  customary  to  observe 
a  yearly  fast  on  some  day  in  the  week  preceding  the 
Communion  Sunday:  but  the  religious  side  of  this 
observance  has  largely  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the 
day  has  become  merely  a  public  holiday.  For  the 
history  of  the  New  England  usage,  derived  from 
the  Puritans,  see  Fast-day.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  a  table  of  fasts  in  its  Prayer-book,  in- 
cluding all  Fridays,  Lent,  the  ember-days,  and 
certain  vigils,  but  merely  enjoins  a  special  measure 
of  devotion  and  abstinence  on  these  days,  laying 
down  no  precise  law  for  their  observance.] 

H.  ACHEUS. 

Bibleoorapht:  I.  Benzinger,  ArthHologie,  pp.  165,  464,  477; 
Nowack,  ArehOologie,  ii.  270  sqq.;  SchCkrer,  Oeachichte, 
a.  480-401  and  oozuiult  the  indexes  of  original  and  of 
Eng.  trans].;  Smith,  Rd.  of  Sem.,  pp.  433-434;  BD,  i. 
854-855;  EB,  ii.  1505-08;  XL.  iv.  1251-52. 

II.  A  list  of  early  treatises,  mostly  in  Latin,  is  in 
Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  v.  770,  and  in  J.  E.  Volbeding,  In- 
dex diaaertationum,  pp.  110-120,  Leipsic.  1840.  The  best 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  L.  Duchesne,  Chrialian  Worship, 
Eng.  transl.,  London.  1904.  Consult:  Bingham,  Originea, 
book  xxi.;  J.  G.  W.  Augusti,  Denkwtirdigkeiten,  x.  309- 
420;  H.  Liemke,  Die  Quadrageaimal-Faaten  der  Kircke, 
Munich,  1853;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and 
HUtorieal  Theology,  pp.  270-275,  London,  1870;  A.  Un- 
senmayr,  Entwickluna  der  kirchlichen  Faatendieziplin, 
Munich,  1877;  F.  X.  Funk,  in  Kirchengeachichaichen 
Abhandlungen,  pp.  241-278,  Paderborn,  1807;  T.  Zahn. 
Skizxen  aua  dem  Ld>en  der  alien  Kircf^,  pp.  350-360,  368- 
373,  Erlangen.  1808;  W.  £.  Addis  and  T.  Arnold,  Catho- 
lic Dictionary,  pp.  371-373;  DCA,  i.  661-665;  KL,  iv. 
1241-51. 

FATALISM:  The  doctrine  that  all  events  are 
determined  by  fate,  instead  of  by  natural  causes, 
and  that  nothing  that  man  can  will  or  do  affects 
the  course  of  events.  While  in  the  fatalistic  view 
of  the  world  everything  is  ruled  by  necessity,  this 
is  quite  a  different  kind  of  necessity  from  that  of 
Determinism  (q.v.),  with  which  fatalism  is  often 
confused.  Indeed,  fatalism  and  determinism  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  one  another.  The  deter- 
minist,  or  necessitarian,  says  that  events  take 
place  with  necessity,  but  that  they  are  made  neces- 
sary by  events  immediately  preceding,  to  which 
they  stand  in  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
fatalist,  on  the  other  hand,  eliminates  natural 
causes  entirely.  In  his  view  the  ultimate  result 
will  remain  the  same,  no  matter  how  much  the 
antecedent  causes  be  varied.  For  example,  be- 
lieving that  a  blind  fate  has  decreed  his  death  at 
a  certain  time,  the  fatalistic  soldier  goes  into  the 
battle  with  the  firm  conviction  that  he  will  not 
meet  his  death  a  moment  sooner  than  if  he  had 
stayed  at  home.  While  fatalism  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  predestination  it  is  essentially  a  heathen 
view,  and  leaves  no  room  for  freedom  of  the  will, 
or  for  any  personal  relation  between  man  and  God 
the  Father.  Fatalism  appears  in  Greek  philosophy, 
and  sometimes  in  modem  pantheism,  but  it  has 
found  its  fullest  expression  in  the  fanaticism  of 
Mohammedanism . 

Bibliooraphy:  Abb^  Plouquet.  Examen  du  fataliame,  Paris. 
1757;  A.  Monod.  U  Fataliame,  ib.  1858;  B.  Conta.  Thf- 
orie  du  fataliame,  Brussels,  1877;  D.  Bosurgi,  //  Fata- 
liamo  «...  liberUt  morale,  Catania.  1803;  A.  Lalande, 
in  Revite  philoaophigue,  xlli  (1806).  225  sqq. 

FATHERS  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.  See 
Christian  Doctrine,  Society  of. 


FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH.  See  Church 
Fathers;  Patristics,  Patroloqy. 

FAUCHET,  fd"sh^',  CLAUDE  (Abb6  Fauchet): 
French  bishop  and  revolutionist;  b.  at  Domes  (21 
m.  s.s.e.  of  Nevers),  Department  of  Nidvre,  Sept. 
22,  1744;  executed  in  Paris  Oct.  31,  1793.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  Church  and  soon  became 
famous  as  an  orator.  He  was  grand  vicar  of  the 
archbishop  of  Bourges,  preacher  to  the  king,  and 
abb^  of  Montfort-Lacarre,  in  Brittany.  In  1788 
he  was  deprived  of  his  office  as  preacher  to  the  king 
on  account  of  his  revolutionary  views;  and  on 
July  14, 1789  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  attack 
on  the  Bastile.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Commune, 
and  was  chosen  by  that  body  to  deliver  an  j^loge 
civique  de  Benjamin  Franklin  (Paris,  1790).  His 
De  la  religion  nationale  (Paris,  1789),  led  to  his 
appointment  as  constitutional  bishop  of  Calvados  in 
1791.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
legislative  assembly,  afterward  to  the  convention. 
At  first  a  Jacobin,  he  was  forced  by  the  execution  of 
the  king,  which  he  had  opposed,  to  side  with  the 
Girondists.  He  was  arrested  on  July  18,  1793, 
and  guillotined  with  the  Girondist  deputies  on  Oct. 
31.  Besides  publishing  a  number  of  revolutionary 
addresses,  he  edited  La  Bouche  de  Fer  and  the 
Journal  des  Amis.  His  (Euvres  choisies  are  in 
J.  P.  Migne's  Collection  .  .  .  des  orateurs  sacris, 
vol.  Ixvi. 

FAUCHEUR,  f6"shtJr',  MICHEL  LE:  French 
Protestant  preacher;  b.  at  Geneva  1585;  d.  in 
Paris  Apr.  1 ,  1657.  At  eighteen  he  began  preaching 
at  Dijon  and  early  won  a  great  reputation  as  an 
orator.  He  was  pastor  at  Montpellier  1612-32, 
and  from  1636  till  his  death  he  preached  at  Charen- 
ton.  In  the  interim  he  had  been  reduced  to  silence 
by  Richelieu,  who  was  trying  to  unite  the  two 
branches  of  the  Church.  Besides  a  large  number  of 
sermons,  which  are  still  worth  reading,  he  pub- 
lished, Traitd  de  la  Chte  (Geneva,  1635);  and 
TraU6  de  Vaction  de  Voraieur  (Paris,  1637).  A 
translation  of  his  sermon,  '.'  The  Wages  of  Sin  and 
the  Reward  of  Grace  ''  is  found  in  Ingram  Cobbin's 
The  French  Preacher  (London,  1816). 

Bibliography:  G.  Tallemant  des  Reaux«  Lea  Hiatcriettea, 
Paris.  1834-35;  A.  R.  Vinet.  Hiat.  de  la  pridicaHon,  Paris, 
1860. 

FAULHABER,  faul-hd'ber,  MICHAEL:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Heidenfeld  (18  m.  n.e.  of 
Warzburg)  Mar.  5,  1869.  He  studied  in  Wttrx- 
burg  (D.D.,  1895),  and  after  being  prefect  of  the 
theological  seminary  in  the  same  city,  1893-95, 
spent  the  years  1896-98  in  libraries  in  Rome  and 
other  Italian  cities.  He  became  privat-docent  in 
the  University  of  WQrzburg  in  1899,  and  in  1903 
was  appointed  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis 
in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  He  has  written 
Die  griechischen  Apologeten  der  klassischen  Vdler- 
zeit,  i.,  Eusebius  (WQrzburg,  1896);  Die  Propheten- 
Catenen  nach  romischen  Handschriften  (Freiburg, 
1899);  Hesychii  Hierosolymitani  interpretatio  Isaia 
prophetcB  (1900);  Hohelied-,  Proverbien-  und  Predi- 
ger-Catenen  (Vienna,  1902);  and  Die  Vesperpsalmen 
der  Sonnr  utul  Feiertage  (Strasburg,  1906). 
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FAULKNER,  JOHN  ALFRED :  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Grand  Pr6,  N.  S.,  July  14,  1857. 
Pie  was  graduated  at  Acadia  College,  Wolfville, 
N.  S.,  in  1878  and  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
in  1881,  supplementing  his  studies  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  universities  of  Leip- 
sic  and  Bonn.  He  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministry  in  1883  and  held  pastorates  at  Beach 
Lake,  Pa.  (1883-84),  YatesviUe,  Pa.  (1884-85). 
Park  Place,  Scranton,  Pa.  (1885-87),  Taylor,  Pa. 
(1887-92).  Great  Bend,  Pa.  (1892-94),  and  Che- 
nango Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  (1894-97). 
Since  1897  he  has  been  professor  of  historical 
theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  He  has 
written  The  Methodists  (New  YorTc,  1903),  Cyprian 
(ancinnati,  O.,  1906),  and  Erasmus  (1908). 

FAUNCE,  WILLIAM  HERBERT  PERRY:  Bap- 
tist; b.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  15, 1859.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1880  and  Newton 
Theological  Institution  in  1884.  He  was  instructor 
in  mathematics  in  Brown  University  1881-82.  and 
was  pastor  of  the  State  Street  Baptist  Church. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  1884-89  and  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  New  York  City,  1889-99.  Since 
1899  he  has  been  president  of  Brown  University. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association  in  1906.  He  lectured  before  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1898-99  and  has  been  a  resident  preacher  at  Har- 
vard University.  He  has  written  Roger  WUliams 
and  his  Doctrine  of  Soul  Liberty  (Boston,  1902). 

FAUSSET,  ANDREW  ROBERT:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  near  Enniskillen  (75  m.  w.s.w.  of  Belfast), 
coimty  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  Oct.  13,  1821.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  C!ollege,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1843),  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1847,  and  ordained  priest  in 
1848,  and  was  curate  of  Bishop  Middleham,  Dur- 
ham, 1847-59.  Since  1859  he  has  been  rector  of 
St.  Cuthbert's,  York,  and  has  been  canon  of  York 
Minster  since  1885.  He  was  chaplain  at  Bex, 
Switzerland,  in  1870  and  at  St.  Goar  on  the  Rhine 
in  1873.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  Evangelical 
school  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  has  written 
Scripture  and  the  Prayer  Book  in  Harmony  (London, 
1854);  HorcB  Psalmica  (1877);  The  Englishman's 
Critical  and  Expository  Cyclopaedia  (London,  1878); 
The  Church  and  World  (1878);  The  Millennium 
(1880);  The  Signs  of  the  Times  (1881);  Prophecy  a 
Sure  Light  (1882);  The  Latter  Rain  (1883);  True 
Science  Confirming  Genesis  (1884);  The  Personal 
Antichrist  (1884) ;  Spiritualism  (1885);  Critical  and 
Expository  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Judges 
(1885);  and  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  (1894).  He  has  edited  various  classical 
authors  as  well  as  the  English  translation  of  J.  A. 
Bengel's  Gnomon  Novi  Testamenti  (5  vols.,  fkiin- 
burgh,  1857-58),  and  A.  R.  Vinet's  HomUUique 
(London,  1858),  and  wrote  the  second  and  fourth 
volumes  of  The  Critical  and  Explanatory  Pocket 
Bible  (4  vols.,  Glasgow,  1862),  and  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Critical^  Experimental,  and 
Practical  Commentary  (6  vols.,  London,  1871). 

FAUSTINUS:  Presbyter  at  Rome  under  Pope 
liberius   (352-366),  prominent  in  the  Luciferian 


agitation  (see  Lucifer  of  Calaris  and  the 
LuciFERiANs).  O)njointly  with  the  otherwise 
imknown  presbyter  Marcellinus,  he  delivered  to 
the  emperor  Theodosius  at  Constantinople  in  383 
or  384  a  document  (Libellus  precum  ad  impera- 
tores)  entitled  De  confessione  verce  fidei  et  ostentor 
tione  sacrce  communionis  et  persecutione  adversan- 
tium  veritatis  (MPL,  xiii.  83-107;  CSEL,  xxxv. 
5-44),  wherein  he  defended  the  Luciferians  and 
entreated  the  emperor  for  protection  against  their 
adversaries.  His  deductions  are  largely  over- 
drawn and  partisan .  The  proefatto  to  this  memorial 
is  not  the  work  of  Faustinus,  but  of  an  Ursinian 
(see  Ursinus,  Antipope).  Another  work  by 
Faustinus  is  the  unimportant  tract,  De  trinitate  sive 
fidei  adversus  Arianos  (MPL,  xiii.  37-80). 

G.  KRt)OER. 

Biblioorapht:  Gennadi  us,  De  vtr.  «tf.,  chap,  xvi.;  Isidore 
of  Spain,  De  vir,  HI.,  chap,  xiv.;  Q.  KrUger,  Lucifer  von 
Calaru,  pp.  62-63.  82-66.  94  eqq..  Leipdc.  1886;  O. 
Rauschen,  Jahrbildier  der  dirietlidien  Kirdie  urUer  .  .  . 
Theodoaiua,  pp.  140,  19^200.  Freiburg.  1897;  DCB,  ii. 
466. 

FAUSTUS  OF  MILEVE.    See  Manicheanb,  {14. 

FAUSTUS  OF  RIEZ  (Lat.  Reji ;  Faustus  Rejensis) : 
Prominent  representative  of  Semi-Pelagianism  in 
the  south  of  Gaul;  b.  between  405  and  410;  d. 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  centuiy.  He  was 
probably  of  British  origin,  according  to  the  posi- 
tive assertions  of  Avitus  and  Sidonius;  against 
this  there  is  nothing  but  the  description  of  him 
as  a  Gaul  by  men  at  a  distance  like 
Life.  Possessor  and  Facundus.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  philosophical  education, 
and  knew  not  a  little  of  the  Scriptures,  but  he  was 
neither  an  original  thinker  nor  a  thorough  theolo- 
gian. At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  L^rins  (q.v.),  then  in  a  very  flourishing  state 
under  Abbot  Maximus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  433. 
He  kept  his  monks  in  strict  discipline,  and  defended 
the  interests  of  his  monastery  against  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  Theodore  of  Fr^jus,  winning  his  case 
when  it  came  before  a  synod  held  by  the  metro- 
politan Ravennius  (the  Third  Synod  of  Aries, 
probably  in  456).  He  was  subsequently  chosen 
bishop  of  Riez  (in  Basses  Alpes,  50  m.  n.e.  of  Mar- 
seilles), not  later  than  462,  in  which  year  he  appears 
in  Rome  as  a  bishop;  the  date  of  his  election  is 
probably  between  458  and  460.  He  continued  to 
distinguish  himself  by  his  ascetic  life,  and  became 
known  as  a  preacher.  A  synod  was  held  at  Aries 
c.  475  to  deal  with  the  case  of  Lucidus,  a  teacher  of 
thoroughgoing  predestinarianism,  and  another  one 
soon  after  at  Lyons.  Acting  at  the  request  of  these 
synods,  Faustus  succeeded  in  inducing  Lucidus  to 
sign  a  fairly  complete  retractation,  and  also  wrote 
a  large  work  De  gratia  in  which  he  took  a  Semi- 
Pelagian  position.  He  was  also  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  Christological  and  Pneumatological  contro- 
versies of  his  day.  In  474,  ^ith  other  bishops, 
he  conducted  negotiations  in  the  emperor's  name 
with  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  later,  prob- 
ably by  Euric *8  conquests,  was  driven  into  an  exile 
which  apparently  terminated  in  the  year  of  Euric's 
death,  485.  His  own  death  probably  followed  from 
five  to  ten  years  later.    The  Church  of  his  province 
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honored  him  as  a  saint,  although  the  title  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  wider  body  on  account  of  his 
Semi-Pelagian  teachings. 

In  his  catalogue  of  authors  Gennadius  gives  a 
list,  avowedly  incomplete,  of  the  writings  of 
Faustus  [NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  399].  This  in- 
cludes first  a  treatise  in  two  books  De  SpirUu 

aanctOf  defending  the  divinity  of  the 
WritingB.    Holy  Ghost  against  Macedonius,  and 

the  two  books  De  gratia,  in  the  ex- 
tant text  of  which  there  are  evident  gaps;  and 
Bergmann  brings  forward,  though  unconvincingly, 
the  theory  that  it  has  suffered  from  interpolations 
of  an  Augustinian  tendency.  Gennadius  further 
mentions  "  a  small  book  against  the  Arians  and 
the  Macedonians,"  which,  in  spite  of  various  at- 
tempts at  identification,  may  be  taken  as  lost; 
another  "  against  those  who  say  that  there  is 
something  incorporeal  in  creatures,  affirming  by 
Scriptural  and  patristic  testimony  that  there  is 
nothing  incorporeal  except  God,"  which  is  extant 
as  the  fourth  epistle  of  Faustus;  a  letter  addressed 
"  to  a  certain  deacon  named  Graecus  who,  leaving 
the  Catholic  faith,  went  over  to  the  Nestorian 
impiety " ;  and  "  a  religious  epistle  to  Felix,  the 
pretorian  prefect,  exhorting  to  the  fear  of  God," 
given  by  Engelbrecht  as  EpiaL  vi.,  and  related  to 
his  Epist.  ix.  Besides  those  mentioned  by  Genna- 
dius, there  are  other  letters  undeniably  authentic — 
that  to  Paulinus  of  Burdegala  (Epist.  v.  in  Engel- 
brecht), that  to  Lucidus  (Epist.  i.),  and  five  to 
Ruricius  (viii.-xii.).  Of  special  interest  are  the  two 
homilies  on  the  baptismal  symbol,  which  since  Cas- 
pari's  investigations  have  been  generally  attributed 
to  Faustus,  although  more  recently  W.  Bergmann, 
Studien  tu  einer  kritischen  Sichtung der  siidgallischen 
PredigtliUeralur  der  6,  und  6.  Jahrhunderterif  Leipsic, 
1898,  has  contested  this  attribution,  on  grounds  which 
are  worthy  of  notice  if  not  conclusive.  It  remains  to 
mention  a  large  number  of  sermons  which  are  said 
to  have  been  current,  although  the  obscurity  which 
still  rests  upon  the  whole  question  of  early  Latin 
homiletical  literature  prevents  the  determination 
of  the  exact  extent  of  this  activity.  Engelbrecht, 
indeed,  asserts  that  there  are  extant  two  collec- 
tions of  the  sermons  of  Faustus,  one  of  twenty-two 
in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  manuscript  known  as 
Durlach  36  (now  Carlsruhe  340),  and  seventy-four 
originally  attributed  to  Eusebius  (printed  in  the 
Bibliotheca  maxima,  VI.  618  sqq.).  But  this 
assumption  is  hazardous.  In  the  Durlach  codex, 
nine  sermons  bear  the  name  of  Faustinus,  but  it  is 
both  uncertain  whether  this  name  points  to  Faustus 
and  whether  the  remaining  sermons  are  even  by 
the  same  author;  while  both  here  and  in  the  other 
collection  certain  sections  may  be  certainly  iden- 
tified as  the  work  of  Caesarius. 

The  historical  position  of  Faustus  is  conditioned 
by  his  support  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  theology  (see 
Semi-Pelagianism).     According   to  him,  all  men 

are  bom  in  original  sin;  but  although 
Theology,    the   freedom   of   the   human   will   is 

weakened  by  sin,  it  yet  remains  an 
integral  part  of  human  nature  even  in  the  sinner. 
Grace  cooperates  with  free  will  to  establish  good 
in  man;   but  man,  through  his  freedom,  takes  the 


initial  step.  In  Faustus'  mind  grace  connotes 
practically  preaching  with  its  promises  and  warn- 
ings; grace  as  an  adjtUarium  divinum,  in  the  Au- 
gustinian conception,  an  interior  transforming  power, 
is  unknown  to  him.  The  passages  which  seem 
to  recognize  such  a  power  are  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Faustus  regards  the  natural  power 
of  the  will  as  a  gift  of  grace,  or  looks  upon  the  lead- 
ings of  the  circumstances  of  life  in  something  of 
the  same  light,  as  in  his  treatment  of  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son.  In  spite  of  a  casual  mention 
(in  the  same  sense)  of  gratia  coaperans  or  cooperans 
adjutorium,  and  of  his  strong  condenmation  of 
Pelagius,  he  really  takes  a  Pelagian  position,  fur- 
ther removed  than  Cassian  from  Augustine.  Pre- 
destination is  made  dependent  on  foreknowledge. 
God  wills  only  what  is  just  and  right,  but  permits 
freedom  to  terminate  in  evil.  In  Trinitarian  and 
Christological  questions  Faustus  adheres  to  the 
orthodox  Augustinian  formulas.     (R.  Seebero.) 

fiiBLiooRAPHT:  The  handiest  ed.  of  the  writtngB  of  Faustns 
is  by  Engelbrecht,  in  CSEL^  xxi.,  Vienna,  1891;  the 
most  important  are  in  MPL,  Iviii.  783  sqq.;  the  letters 
of  Faustus  and  Ruridus,  ed.  Knisch.  are  in  MQH,  Auet. 
ant,  viii  (1887),  266  sqq.,  cf.  pp.  liv.  sqq.;  for  his  expo- 
sition of  the  creed  consult  C.  P.  Ckspari,  Unifedrudde 
.  .  .  QueUen  zur  OeBchicKU  dea  TaufaymboU,  ii.  183  sqq., 
Christiania,  1860;  idem,  Anecdoia,  i.  316  sqq..  lb.  1883; 
and  the  tract  De  tymbolo,  ed.  Caspari,  is  in  AlU  und  Neue 
Quellen,  ib.  1879.  Consult:  A.  Koch,  Der  heUufe  FauM- 
tu9,  Stuttgart,  1806;  Tillemont,  Mimoirea,  xvi.  408  sqq.; 
Hiatoire  liUiraira  da  la  Franca^  ii.  686  sqq.;  Ceillier,  At*- 
teura  aaeria,  x.  420-437;  A.  Engelbrecht,  Studim  Hber 
die  Schriften  dea  Biathofa  von  Reji,  Fauatua,  Vienna,  1889; 
Zeitachrift  fOr  dia  daterreidiiaehen  Gymnaaien,  1800,  pp. 
280  sqq.,  481  sqq.,  677  sqq.;  Morin,  in  Revue  binMieUne, 
ix  (1802).  40  sqq..  cf.  viii  (1801).  07  sqq.;  G.  F.  Arnold. 
Ciiaariua  von  Arelate,  pp.  324  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1804;  Nean- 
der,  Chriatian  CKurdi,  ii.  706-707  et  passim;  Hamack, 
Dogma,  iv.  314,  v.  262  sqq.  et  passim;  KL,  iv.  1279-€1. 

FAVRE,  fa'vr,  PIERRE  (PETRUS  FABER): 
Jesuit;  b.  at  Villardet  (now  Villard,  3  m.  w.  of 
Beaufort),  Savoy,  Apr.  13,  1506;  d.  at  Barcelona 
Aug.  1,  1546.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  original 
associates  of  Ignatius  Loyola  (q.v.),  who  took  with 
him  the  solemn  vow  Aug.  15,  1534,  in  Paris. 
He  was  the  first  to  gather  followers  in  Germany, 
and  he  educated  them  by  the  Exercitia  Spvri- 
tualia  (q.v.)  while  he  was  attending  the  religious 
colloquies  of  Worms  (1540)  and  Regensburg  (1541)* 
During  his  residence  at  Cologne  (1543-44),  as  is 
clear  from  the  first  volume  of  his  Cartas  y  otros 
escritos  (Bilbao,  1894),  he  vigorously  opposed  Arch- 
bishop Herman  of  Wied  (q.v.),  who  inclined  to- 
ward Protestantism.  He  then  began  a  successful 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  his  order  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  was  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  died  at  Barcelona 
on  his  journey  thither.  K.  Benrath. 

fiiBUOGRAPHT.  The  **  Letters  and  Literary  Works "  of 
Favre  were  published,  2  vols.,  Bilbao,  1804,  vol.  ii.  con- 
tains also  the  Memoriale,  ed.  M.  Bouix,  Paris.  1874.  Con- 
sult. R.  Cornely,  Le6en  dea  aelioen  Petrua  Faber,  Frei- 
burg, 1873;  E.  Gothein,  ignaHua  von  Loyola,  pp.  265 
sqq..  683  sqq..  Halle.  1895. 

FAVRE  (FABER),  PIERRE  FRAHSOIS:    Roman 

Catholic;  b.  at  St.  Barthelemi,  canton  of  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  d.  at  Assens  in  the  district  of  Elchallens, 
canton  of  Vaud,  about  1780.    He  became  priest  at 
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Lauden,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  and  accompanied 
Frangois  de  la  Baume,  bishop  of  Halicamassus,  on 
a  tour  of  visitation  to  Cochin-China,  as  his  secretary 
and  confessor.  The  bishop  arrived  at  Macao  in 
1738  and  was  detained  and  made  a  captive  there, 
at  the  instigation  of  Portuguese  Jesuits  who  re- 
sented an  investigation  of  their  intrigues  against 
the  French  missionaries.  In  Mar.,  1739,  the  bishop 
was  able  to  continue  his  journey  and  after  two 
months  landed  in  Cochin-China.  He  admonished 
the  missionaries  to  forget  their  quarrels  and  restore 
harmony.  Complaints  were  brought  against  the 
Portuguese  Jesuits  who  had  excommunicated  many 
on  the  pretense  of  Jansenism,  and  when  the  bishop 
opposed  the  Jesuits,  he  was  accused  of  Jansenism 
himself  and  of  disturbing  the  public  peace.  Letters 
from  Rome,  addressed  to  him,  were  intercepted 
and  never  reached  him.  As  he  saw  that  peace  was 
impossible,  he  divided  the  provinces  between  the 
Jesuits,  the  French  missionaries,  and  the  Francis- 
cans; but  sorrow  and  ill  treatment  (or  poison) 
caused  his  death  in  1741.  Favre  took  his  place, 
and  not  being  able  to  prevail  against  the  Jesuits, 
went  to  Rome  to  give  an  accoimt  of  his  visitation. 
Thence  he  returned  to  his  native  country  where  he 
published  in  1746  his  Lettres  MfiarUes  ei  curieuaes 
8ur  la  visile  apostolique  de  M.  de  la  Baume  h  la 
Cochinchine  en  VanrUe  1740,  giving  a  report  of 
Jesuit  misdemeanors  and  intrigues.  The  book  was 
condenmed  by  the  bishop  of  Lausanne  and  pub- 
licly burned  at  Freiburg,  and  the  Jesuits  bought  up 
every  copy  they  could.  (J.  Pfotenhauer.) 

fiiBUOORAPHT:    M.    MQlbauer,    Katholiacke  Mianonen   in 

Oatindien,   pp.   171    sqq.,    262  sqq.,   Freiburg,  .1852;  Q. 

Wameck,  Proteatantiache  Beleuehtung  der  rdmiachen  An- 

griffe  auf  die  evangdiaehe  Heidenmianon,  pp.  388  sqq., 

GQtersloh.  1884-85. 

FAWCETT,  JOHI^:  English  Baptist;  b.  at 
Lidget  Green,  near  Bradford  (10  m.  w.  oJf  Leeds), 
Yorkshire,  Jan.  6,  1740;  d.  at  Brearley  Hall,  near 
Wainsgate  (14  m.  s.w.  of  Leeds),  July  25,  1817. 
Converted  under  George  Whitefield's  preaching  at 
sixteen,  he  joined  the  Baptist  Church  at  Bradford 
in  1759,  and  in  1764  entered  the  Baptist  ministry. 
He  settled  in  the  parish  of  Halifax  and  remained 
there  till  the  end  of  his  life,  preaching  first  at  Wains- 
gate,  then  at  Hebden  Bridge,  where  a  new  church 
was  built  for  him  in  1777.  In  1772  he  declined  a 
call  to  London  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  John  Gill 
(q.v.),  and  in  1793  the  presidency  of  the  Baptist 
Academy  at  Bristol.  In  addition  to  his  work  as 
a  pastor  and  author,  he  conducted  an  academy 
at  Brearley  Hall,  and  also,  for  a  short  time,  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  Baptist  ministers. 
Of  his  Hymns  (Leeds,  1782),  numbering  166,  the 
best  known  are, "  How  precious  is  the  Book  divine," 
"  Thus  far  my  God  hath  led  me  on,"  and  "  Blest 
be  the  tie  that  binds."  He  also  published  a  number 
of  works  on  practical  religion,  including,  Advice  to 
YoiUh  (Leeds,  1786);  and  An  Essay  on  Anger  (1787); 
also  The  Royal  Devotional  Family  Bible  (2  vols., 
London,  1811). 

Biblioorapht;  J.  Fawoett.  The  Life.  Miniabryt  and  Wri- 
Hnga  of  .  .     John  Fawcett,  London,  1818  (by  his  son); 
DNB,  xriii.  267-258;  S.  W.  Duffie  d,  Enoliah  Hymna,  pp 
73-74.  New  York.  1886;  Julian,  Hymnoloov,  p.     373. 

FEAST  OF  THE  ASS.    Seb  Ass,  Feast  of  the. 


FEAST  OF  FOOLS.    See  Fools,  Feast  of. 

FEASTS  kSD  FESTIVALS. 

I.  Hebrew. 

Terms  and  Underlying  Principles  ((1). 
Provisions  of  the  Priest  Code  (}  2). 
Comparison  of  Other  Codes  (|  3). 
Order  of  Development  of  the  Codes  (}  4). 
Changes  in  Character  of  Festivals  (|  6). 
II.  Christian. 

Sunday  and  Sabbath  ((1). 

Annual  Feasts  (|  2). 

The  Protestant  Churches  ((  3). 

I.  Hebrew:  To  express  the  idea  of  religious  fes- 
tival ,  the  Hebrew  has  two  words,  mx)*edh  and  hagh 
(Ar.  hajj),  Mo^edh  denotes  a  set  time  for  coming 
toj^ther,  and  can  be  employed  for  any  festival 
(Ezek.  xlv.  17)  except  Sabbaths  and  new  moons 
(II  Chron.  viii.  13;  cf.  Isa.  i.  14).  Hagh  means 
particularly  a  festal  dance,  comes  to  mean  festival 
in  general,  and  is  then  applied  to  the 

1.  Terms   three  great  feasts  at  which  pilgrimage 
and        was  made  to  the  great  sanctuary,  and 

Underlying  particularly  to  the  feast  of  booths 
Principles,  (tabernacles)  in  autumn.  No  single 
principle  determines  the  character  of 
feasts  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  feast  of  new  moon 
and  perhaps  the  Sabbath  are  lunar,  and  upon  the 
sabbath  reckoning  in  larger  cycles  depend  the 
Sabbatical  and  jubilee  years.  The  feasts  of  un- 
leavened bread,  of  weeks  and  of  tabernacles  are 
determined  by  the  season,  at  least  on  their  agrarian 
side.  The  Passover  is  a  historical-religious  commem- 
oration, into  connection  with  which  the  feasts  of 
unleavened  bread  and  of  booths  are  brought,  and 
in  post-Biblical  times  Pentecost  was  brought  into 
this  circle.  The  same  is  true  of  Purim  and  the 
feast  of  dedication.  The  day  of  atonement  is 
purely  religious  with  no  fast  ties  to  any  special 
date.  The  festivals  can  be  considered  also  in  their 
relations  to  the  family,  to  sanctuaries,  to  commu- 
nities or  to  the  central  sanctuary. 

For  a  historical  review  of  the  festal  system  the 
priestly  document  furnishes  the  basis,  since  it  is 
the  most  developed.  The  classical  passages  are 
Lev.  xxiii.;  for  the  Passover  Ex.  xii.  3-20,  43-50; 
for  the  Sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  Lev.  xxv.;  the 
institution  of  the  offerings  is  in  Nuim.  xxviii.-xxix. 
The  result  of  these  enactments  is  as  follows: 
Through  the  twofold  daily  offering  each  day  becomes 
a  religious  festival  and  to  this  daily  offering  the 
special  offerings  of  particular  occasions  are  addi- 
tions (Num.  xxviii.  3  sqq.).  The  Sabbath  (q.v.) 
is  a  day  consecrated  to  God  with  absolute  rest, 
convocation  at  the  sanctuary,  and  special  offerings 
(Num.  xxviii.  9).  The  Passover  is  a  house  festi- 
val celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  in  conmiemoration  of  the  immunity  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  final  Egyptian  plague;  the  pas- 
chal lamb  is  eaten  with  unleavened 

2.  Provi-  bread  and  its  blood  is  sprinkled  on 
sions  of  the  the  door-posts.  The  feast  of  un- 
Priest  Code,  leavened  bread  begins  on  the  fifteenth 

day  of  the  first  month  and  continues 
seven  days;  during  the  whole  period  special  offer- 
ings are  made,  and  the  first  and  last  days  are  rest 
days  with  special  convocations.  Ex.  xii.  17 
brings  it  into  connection  with  the  Exodus,  Lev. 
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xxiii.  9-14  connects  with  it  the  feast  of  first-fruits, 
after  which  the  new  harvest  might  be  enjoyed. 
Pentecost  or  the  feast  of  weeks  depends  upon  this, 
occurring  seven  weeks  later,  celebrated  as  a  rest 
day  and  time  of  special  offerings  and  convocation. 
The  feast  of  tabernacles  begins  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month  and  continues  eight  days, 
the  first  and  last  of  which  are  days  of  convocation, 
each  day  having  its  special  offering.  While  this 
feast  commemorates  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, 
Lev.  xxiii.  39  brings  it  into  connection  with  the 
harvest.  The  new  moons  are  celebrated  with 
special  offerings  (Num.  xxviii.  11-15);  the  new 
moon  of  the  seventh  month  is  a  rest  day  with  convo- 
cation, blowing  of  the  trumpet,  and  special  offerings. 
The  Day  of  Atonement,  occurring  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  is  an  absolute  rest  day  with 
convocation  and  its  own  ritual  of  offerings,  a  peni- 
tential festival  with  fasting  and  high-priestly 
atonement  for  sin  and  impurity.  The  Sabbatical 
year  occurs  once  in  seven  years,  the  land  is  not 
cultivated,  and  the  products  are  common  prop- 
erty. The  jubilee  year  falls  at  the  end  of  a  cycle 
of  seven  Sabbatical  years,  therefore  every  fif- 
tieth year.  It  begins  on  the  day  of  atonement 
with  the  blowing  of  tnmipets,  involves  a  complete 
rest  of  the  land,  and  the  people  recover  their  earlier 
possessions  and  Hebrew  slaves  their  freedom. 
The  basis  of  this  is  the  idea  that  the  land  is  Yah- 
weh's,  while  his  people  are  his  guests,  his  servants, 
and  therefore  not  man's  servants.  The  religious 
interest  is  dominant  throughout.  Passover,  un- 
leavened bread,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  are 
commemorative.  Especially  closely  connected  with 
religious  ideas  are  the  day  of  atonement,  and 
the  Sabbatical  and  the  jubilee  year.  All,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Passover,  are  celebrated  with  con- 
vocations at  the  sanctuary  with  collective  offer- 
ings, among  which  offerings  for  sin  are  constant 
excepting  at  the  daily  and  Sabbath  sacrifice.  The 
times  are  fixed  by  the  months,  yet  the  feasts  of 
unleavened  bread,  of  Pentecost,  and  of  booths  are 
related  to  the  seasons  and  to  agriculture. 

Ezekiel   (xlv.  17-xlvi.  15)  omits  Pentecost,  and 
locates  the  Passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  with  a  seven  days'  use  of  unleavened 
bread,  with  daily  sacrifice  of  burnt  offerings,  food- 
offerings,  and  sin-offerings.    And  he  places  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  continuing  seven  days  with  special  offerings. 
On  the  days  of  new  moon  and  Sabbath,  offerings 
are  required,  and  a  daily  morning  offering  con- 
sisting of  burnt  offering  and  food-offering.      On 
the  first  day  of  the  first  and  of  the  seventh  month 
the  sanctuary  is  to  be  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  a  sin- 
offering.    Thus  Ezekiel  is  close  to  the  Priest  Code, 
though  the  prince  makes  the  offerings  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  the  feasts  are  fewer,  atonement  day 
appears   to    be  semiyearly,    and   the 
3.  Compari-  household  Passover  is  not  mentioned, 
son  of      The  Deuteronomic  passage  is  xvi.  1-17, 
Other       and  deals  with  three  great  festivals  at 
Codes.      the  central  sanctuary.     In  the  month 
of  Abib   occurs  the   Passover,   not  a 
celebration  at  home,  but  at  the  central  sanctuary 
and  for  a  single  day,  though  unleavened  bread  is 


to  be  eaten  for  seven  days  in  memory  of  the 
hurried  flight  from  Egypt.  Pentecost  is  celebrated 
seven  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  harvest  at 
the  central  sanctuary  with  enjoyment  of  the  gifts 
brought.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  is  loosely  placed 
at  the  close  of  the  harvest  and  vintage  and  is  also 
celebrated  at  the  central  sanctuary.  Thus  Deuteiv 
onomy  differs  from  the  Priest  Code  and  Ezekiel  in  not 
fixing  exactly  the  time  of  celebration,  the  accom- 
paniment of  sin-offering  is  lacking,  and  the  offerings 
are  not  those  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  but  are 
enjoyed  as  festal  meals.  The  Sabbath  celebration 
is  provided  for  in  the  Deuteronomic  decalogue,  and 
the  basis  is  humanitarian.  There  is  no  Sabbatical 
or  jubilee  year,  though  a  release  of  Hebrew  debtors 
and  slaves  takes  place.  The  festival  of  new  moon 
does  not  appear,  still  less  the  day  of  atonement  or 
the  double  temple  cleansing  of  Ezekiel.  The  ex- 
position of  the  Yahwistic  Code  is  complicated  by 
Deuteronomic  redaction  of  the  passages  which 
deal  with  the  festivals  (Ex.  xxiii.  10-17,  xxxiv. 
18-26;  cf.  xii.  34,  39,  xiii.  sqq.).  As  they  stand 
these  passages  involve  a  seven  days*  festival  of 
unleavened  bread  in  Abib  (commemorative),  a 
harvest  festival  (of  first-fruits),  and  a  feast  of 
ingathering  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  Sabbath 
has  the  same  humanitarian  basis  as  in  Deuteronomy, 
and  the  products  of  the  land  in  the  seventh  year 
are  common  prop^erty.  Ex.  xxxiv.  mentions  again 
these  same  three  festivals,  but  the  feast  of  weeks 
bears  the  same  name  as  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
verses  25,  19-20  indicate  that  the  Passover  did  not 
originate  with  Deuteronomy. 

This  review  shows  that  the  Priest  Code  and  the 
Yahwistic  Code  stand  at  the  two  extremes  of  the 
development,  with  Ezekiel  and  Deuteronomy  com- 
ing in  between;  and,  further,  it  is  clear  that  the 
order  is  JE,  Deuteronomy,  Ezekiel,  and  P.  The 
historical  writings  confirm  this  result. 

4.  Order  of  Thus  in  Neh.  viii.  14  sqq.  mention  is 
Develop-    made  of  a  festival  of  the  Priest  Code 

ment  of  the  (feast  of  booths)  of  which  it  is  ex- 
Codes,  pressly  said  "  since  the  days  of  Joshua 
.  .  .  had  not  the  children  of  Israel 
done  so."  In  II  Kings  xxiii.  21-23,  is  found  an- 
other note  of  similar  character,  related  to  the  cele- 
bration at  the  central  sanctuary.  The  prophetical 
writings  are  in  connection  with  the  Yahwistic  Code, 
and  earlier  history  also  accords  with  this.  A 
sacrificial  feast  in  the  city  of  Samuel  is  mentioned 
in  I  Sam.  ix.  12  sqq.,  and  a  family  festival  and 
sacrifice  in  Bethlehem  in  I  Sam.  xx.  6.  There  are 
pilgrimages  also  to  sanctuaries  where  a  festal  meal 
is  eaten  (I  Sam.  i.  3  sqq.;  cf.  Hos.  ix.  4-5).  Men- 
tion occurs  often  of  an  ancient  festival  (Judges 
xxi.  19;  I  Kings  viii.  2),  while  a  festival  of  the 
northern  kingdom  is  placed  in  the  eighth  month 
(I  Kings  xii.  32)  which  is  probably  the  retention 
or  reinstitution  of  an  old  custom,  and  has  rela- 
tion to  the  feast  of  booths.  Frequent  mention 
occurs  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  new  moon,  though 
the  latter  was  not  legislated  for  in  the  earliest 
codes.  I  Sam.  xxv.  2  sqq.  and  II  Sam.  xiii.  23 
mention  a  festival  of  sheep-shearing,  the  charac- 
teristic of  which  was  a  somewhat  exuberant  joy. 
The  ethical  character  of  the  religion  of  Israel  per- 
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haps  led  to  the  exclusion  of  this  festival  from  the 
national  observances. 

Detailed  examination  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  festivals  of  an  agricultural  character  became 
religious  observances,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
earlier  character  of  family  or  local  celebration 
changed  and  took  a  national  form.  The  separation 
from  the  natural  circumstances  of  their 
5.  Changes  celebration  is  marked  by  exact  deter- 
in  Charac-  mination  of  dates,  while  new  occasions 
ter  of  Fes-  of  purely  religious  significance  came 
tiyals.  in,  such  as  the  two  purifications  of 
Ezekiel  and  the  day  of  atonement. 
Deuteronomy  is  the  turning-point,  where  the  festi- 
vals still  have  as  a  motive  rejoicing  before  Yahweh 
(xiv.  26,  xvi.  11);  but  the  first  step  toward  the 
separation  of  the  festivals  from  the  environment  of 
nature  amid  which  they  arose  and  the  determina- 
tion of  a  religious  purpose  was  taken  in  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  cultus.  Only  in  the  case  of  the 
Passover  the  Priest  Code  breaks  with  Deuteronomy 
and  Ezekiel  and  makes  the  celebration  a  home 
affair,  and  the  lamb  loses  its  sacrificial  character. 
The  festal  character  of  these  celebrations  was  not 
wholly  lost  under  the  Priest  Code,  as  is  shown  by 
the  feast  of  booths;  and  Lev.  xxiii.  still  retains 
recollection  of  the  connection  of  the  three  principal 
feasts  with  agriculture.  The  question  whether 
these  three,  the  feasts  of  imleavened  bread,  Pente- 
cost and  tabernacles,  were  instituted  prophetically 
by  Moses  or  arose  among  the  Hebrews  by  adoption 
from  the  Canaanites  has  been  variously  answered. 
But  Judges  ix.  27  gives  an  account  of  a  festival 
analogous  to  the  feast  of  booths.  No  ground  exists, 
however,  for  deriving  from  that  source  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Sabbath  (cf.  Amos  viii.  5).  On  the 
other  hand  the  assertion  that  a  Sabbath  rest  could 
not  originate  among  a  pastoral  people  is  contra- 
dicted by  facts  from  the  life  of  the  Arabs.  The 
new  moon  festival  probably  arose  under  nomadic 
conditions,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  the  earliest 
legislation.  That  the  sheep-shearing  festival  was 
pre-Mosaic  is  clear  from  Gen.  xxxviii.  13,  and  that 
the  Passover  had  pre-Mosaic  antecedents  is  shown 
by  Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3,  viii.  21  sqq.,  etc.  Just  what  its 
character  was  in  its  earliest  form  is  not  clear,  ex- 
cept that  the  connection  with  the  first-bom  which 
it  always  had  suggests  that  it  was  the  occasion  of 
presenting  the  first-fruits  to  deity.  An  Arabic  fes- 
tival of  the  same  purport  existed. 

Besides  the  festivals  already  mentioned,  two  arose 
in  lat«r  times.  One  of  these  is  Purim,  the  origin 
of  which  Esther  purports  to  give,  called  in  II  Mace 
XV.  36  the  Day  of  Mordecai.  In  Maccabean  times 
arose  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
beginning  on  the  eighth  of  Kislew,  celebrating  the 
purification  of  the  temple  after  its  defilement  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (I  Mace.  iv.  59;  II  Mace.  x. 
7,  and  doubtless  the  title  of  Ps.  30).  See  the 
articles  on  the  different  festivals;  also  Synaqooue. 

(F.  Buhl.) 
II.  Christian:  The  primitive  Church  apparently 
knew  no  special  feast-days  at  the  first.  With  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Mosaic  law,  its  feasts  also  ceased, 
and  it  passed  for  perverted  Judaizing  legality  to 
retain  them  (cf.  Rom.  xiv.  5;  Gal.  iv.  9-11;  Col. 
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ii.  16).    The  original  theory  was  that   for   a   re- 
deemed Christian  every  day  was  a  feast-day.    At 
the  same  time,  the  need  of  common 

1.  Sunday  devotional  festivals  in  which  all  could 
and        take  part  led  to  the  practise  of  keep- 
Sabbath,     ing  these  on  the  day  of  the  week  which 

from  the  beginning  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain distinction  as  that  of  the  Lord's  resurrection 
(see  Sunday;  cf.  Acts  xx.  7;  I  Cor.  xvi.  2;  Rev. 
i.  10;  Epistle  of  Barnabas  xv.  9;  Ignatius,  Ad 
Magne8io8f  ix.  1;  Justin,  I  ApoL,  Ixvii.).  The 
Sabbath  too  was  observed  to  some  extent,  espe- 
cially in  the  East  and  among  the  Jewish  Christians. 
Yet  it  was  secondary  to  Sunday;  only  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  demand  the  like  solenmity  for  both. 
In  the  Roman  Church,  fasting  was  observed  on  the 
Sabbath;  but  Gregory  the  Great  declared  the  pro- 
hibition of  labor  on  the  Sabbath  to  be  the  work  of 
Antichrist — a  decision  which  later  contributed  a 
cause  for  ecclesiastical  separation  of  East  and  West. 
The  early  Church  also  came  to  observe  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  as  days  of  prayer  and  partial  fasting 
in  commemoration  of  the  condenmation  and  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  (see  Fastino,  II.). 

There  were  also  annually  recurring  feasts  in  the 
earliest    time.     Probably   the    paschal    feast  (see 
Easter)  was  always  celebrated  in  some  way,  pre- 
eminently by  the  Jewish  Christians  in  connection 
with  their  former  celebration  of  the 

2.  Annual  Passover,  for  memorial  of  the  cruci- 
Feasts.      fixion  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.     It 

was  succeeded  by  a  fifty-day  season  of 
rejoicing,  from  which  afterward  Ascension  and 
Pentecost  (qq.v.)  grew  forth  with  peculiar  solem- 
nity, and  was  preceded  by  a  season  of  mourn- 
ing, attended  with  fasting  of  varying  length  and 
observance.  The  institution  of  these  festal  cele- 
brations was  held  to  be  an  affair  of  ecclesiastical 
ordering,  and  often  required  special  justification 
in  the  light  of  New  Testament  liberty.  The  first 
Christian  festival  which  had  no  connection  with 
feasts  of  Israel  is  that  of  the  Epiphany  (q.v.).  It 
was  fixed  on  a  definite  day  of  the  year  (Jan.  6) 
and  is  thus  an  **  immovable  feast,"  unlike  Easter 
and  the  festivals  dependent  on  it,  which  vary  from 
year  to  year  (see  Church  Year;  Easter),  and 
hence  are  known  as  "  movable  feasts."  The 
Epiphany  was  originally  the  festival  of  Christ's 
baptism.  The  nativity  festival  (see  Christmas) 
first  occurs  in  the  West  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  In  the  East,  so  late  as  the  fifth 
century,  they  still  celebrated  both  the  birth  and 
baptism  of  the  Lord  on  Epiphany.  In  the  sixth 
century,  the  feast  of  the  circumcision  of  Christ  was 
introduced  as  the  octave  of  Nativity;  preceding 
that  time,  the  first  oi  January  had  been  widely 
observed  as  a  penitential  day,  with  attendant  fast- 
ing, in  order  to  restrain  Christians  from  the  pagan 
new  year  festivities  (see  New  Year  Festival).  The 
Christmas  feast  was  ushered  in  by  a  preliminary 
festal  season  (see  Advent),  originally  of  longer 
duration,  but  afterward  restricted  to  four  weeks; 
this,  too,  was  a  season  of  penance  and  fasting  in 
the  West  (see  Fasting,  II.). 

The  three  principal  festivals,  Easter,  Pentecost, 
and  Christmas,   which  with  their  preceding  and 
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following  seasons  gradually  embraced  the  whole 
year  (see  Church  Year),  were  supplemented,  from 
time  to  time,  by  many  minor  feasts,  many  of  them 
introduced  only  in  particular  districts,  as  appears 
from  ancient  local  calendars  (see  Calendar,  the 
Christian).  Only  the  most  important  can  be 
mentioned  here.  The  festival  of  the  Trinity  (see 
Trinity,  Festival  of  the)  was  not  appointed  for 
the  Church  at  large  until  1334.  The  feast  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  (Jestum  corporis  Christi)  occurred 
in  the  diocese  of  Li^ge  from  1246,  and  was  gener- 
ally adopted  in  1264  (see  Corpus  Christi).  Cer- 
tain festivals  of  the  cross  originated  in  the  East, 
and  two  of  them  became  current  in  the  West  also 
(see  Cross,  Exaltation  of  the;  Cross,  Inven- 
tion OF  the).  Among  the  feasts  of  Mary,  the 
Annunciation  (Mar.  25;  see  Annunciation,  Feast 
OF  the)  is  no  doubt  the  earliest.  This  and  the 
festival  of  the  Purification  (Feb.  2)  were  sometimes 
regarded  as  feasts  of  Christ  as  well;  they  date  from 
the  fifth  century  (for  the  Purification  and  the  many 
other  feasts  of  the  Virgin,  see  Mary,  the  Mother 
OF  Jesus  Christ).  Apostles,  evangelists,  and  other 
New  Testament  characters  all  came  to  have  their 
days;  and  by  degrees  the  practise  grew  up  of  ob- 
serving an  annual  commemoration  of  martyrs  on 
the  day  of  their  death,  and  especially  at  their 
tombs  (see  Anniversarius).  This  was  extended 
to  confessors,  virgins,  and  other  saints,  until  nearly 
every  day  in  the  year  had  its  liturgical  commemora- 
tion of  some  saint,  event,  doctrine,  or  sacred  object. 
The  large  number  of  "  holy  days  of  obligation  " 
(i.e.,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  days  which 
must  be  kept  by  attendance  at  mass  and  abstinence 

from  unnecessary  servile  work)   ob- 

3.  The  Prot- served   in   the   countries   of  Western 

estant      Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 

Churches.   Ages    constituted    a    real    economic 

difficulty,  and  there  were  many  com- 
plaints of  it.  When  the  Reformation  began,  its 
tendency  was  to  sweep  away  the  far  greater  num- 
ber of  such  observances.  Luther  was  at  first  in- 
chned  to  think  that  Sunday  alone  should  be  kept; 
but  in  1528  he  and  Melanchthon  recommended  the 
observance  of  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day  (Cir- 
cumcision of  Christ),  Epiphany,  Easter,  Ascension, 
and  Pentecost,  and  allowed,  as  feasts  of  the  second 
class,  those  which  had  Scriptural  warrant.  Ger- 
man custom  often  postpones  the  celebration  of 
secondary  feasts  to  the  following  Sunday.  The 
Church  of  England  retained  the  feasts  just  named 
and  certain  others  commonly  called  (from  the  old 
rubricated  printing  of  the  prayer-book)  "  red- 
letter  "  days,  with  special  services,  and  kept  a  num- 
ber of  **  black-letter  "  or  minor  festivals  in  the 
calendar,  with  no  provision  for  their  observance. 
The  American  Episcopal  Church  retained  the  red- 
letter  days,  and  even  added  to  them  at  the  last 
revision  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ  (Aug.  6), 
but  omitted  the  black-letter  days  from  the  calen- 
dar.*   In  the  Reformed  churches  as  a  rule  all 


*  A  coording  to  the  Anfflieau  prayer- booka  the  feasta  to  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  year  are  as  follows.  All  Sundays;  the 
Circumcision  (Jan.  1);  the  Epiphany  (Jan.  6);  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul  (Jan.  25);  the  Puriacation  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin  (Feb.  2);  St.  Matthias  the  Apoetle  (Feb.  24;  in  leap- 


festivals  except  Sunday  were  abolished.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  appoint  new  festivals;  e.g.,  the  German 
Reformation  festival  (end  of  October  or  beginning 
of  November)  and  so  called  festival  of  the  dead 
(on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  church  year  in  memory 
of  all  who  have  died  in  course  of  the  year),  harvest 
festival,  children's  day,  missionary  Sunday,  and  the 
like.  National  memorial  days  are  often  celebrated 
with  religious  services.  The  New  England  fast- 
day  (see  Fast-Day)  and  Thanksgiving  (q.v.)  de- 
serve special  mention.  The  custom  of  celebrating 
Easter  and  Christmas  with  floral  decorations,  special 
music,  and  sermons  on  the  events  commemorated 
is  increasing  among  all  non-liturgical  churches. 

The  tendency  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
since  the  Reformation  has  been  constantly  to  add 
new  saints'  days  and  other  feasts  to  the  calendar, 
with  liturgical  observance,  but  on  the  other  hand 
to  diminish  the  number  of  holy  days  of  obligation; 
thus  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  there 
are  none  (outside  of  Sundays)  but  the  Feast  of  the 
Circumcision  (Jan.  1),  the  Ascension,  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (Aug.  15),  All  Saints' 
Day  (Nov.  1),  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Dec. 
8),  and  Christmas. 

Biblioorapht:  I.  J.  F.  L.  Geoiige,  Die  dUeren  judiachen 
FeBie,  Berlin,  1836;  H.  Ewald.  De  feriarum  Hebrmurum 
origifiB  et  rations,  Gfittinsen,  1841;  idem,  AUerthUmer, 
pp.  130  sqq.,  151  sqq.,  441  sqq.,  ib.  1866,  Eng.  trans!., 
pp.  89  sqq.,  113  sqq.,  334  sqq..  Boston,  1876;  H.  Hup- 
feld,  De  primitiva  et  vera  feetorum  apud  Hebraoe  ratione, 
Halle,  1861-65;  F.  Bachmann,  Die  Feetgeeetse  dee  PerUa- 
teuehe,  Berlin,  1858;  J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  pp. 
83-120;  A.  Edersheim.  The  Temple:  tit  Minietry  and 
Servicee,  pp.  144-300,  London,  1874;  B.  Stade.  Oe- 
ediidUe  leraele,  i.  498-603,  BerUn,  1884;  W.  H.  Green. 
The  Hebrew  Feaete  in  their  Relalion  to  Recent  Critical 
Hypotheeee,  New  York,  1885  (anticritical);  J.  T.  de  Vi»- 
aer,  Hebreeuwadte  Artkaeolooie,  i.  412  aqq.,  Utrecht,  1891; 
J.  Robertson,  Early  R^igion  of  Israel,  passim,  Edinburgh, 
1892;  H.  Schults.  Old  Teetament  Theology,  i.  359-360  et 
passim,  ii.  87-100,  London,  1892;  Bensinger,  ArchOolo- 
gie,  pp.  388  sqq.  et  passim;  Nowaok,  ArehAologie,  ii.  138- 
203;  Smith,  Prophet;  pp.  38,  66,  384;  idem,  OTJC, 
passim;  DB,  i.  869-863;  EB,  ii.  1605  sqq.,  1609  sqq.;  JIP, 
V.  374-378;  KL,  iv.  1436-47. 

II.  Bingham,  Originee,  book  XX.,  of.  XIII.  ix.  6-7; 
J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  HandObuth  der  dvrietlichen  ArdiHologie, 
i.  457-595,  Leipaic,  1836  (especially  useful);  R.  Neleon, 
FeeHvale  and  Faeta  of  the  Church  of  England,  reprinted 
London,  1810;  F.  Creuier.  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der 
aiten  Vdlker,  iv.  2,  pp.  677-614,  Letpeic,  1821  (compares 
Christian  cycle  of  festivals  with  pre-Christian  celebrations); 
A.  J.   Binterim,   Denkurtirdigkeiten,  v.    1,  pp.    119  sqq.. 
Mains,    1829;  A.   Butler,   Movable  Feaete,   Faete  ,  ,  .  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  Dublin,  1839;  J.  H.  Hobart,  FeeH- 
vale   and    Feaete,    London,    1887;  H.    Qrotefend,    Zeit^ 
redinung  dee  deuiuhen  MUtelaltere  und  der  Neuteit,  Han- 
year  Feb.   25  in  the    RomAn  Catholic  CJhurch);  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (Mar.  25);   St.  Mark  the 
Evangelist  (Apr.  26);  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  the  Apoe- 
tles  (May   1);  the  Ascension;    St.   Barnabas  the  Apostle 
(June  11);  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  (June  24);  St. 
Peter  the  Apoetle  (June  29);  St.  James  the  Apoetle  (July 
25):  the  Transfiguration  (Aug.  6;  in  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  only);  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle  (Aug.  24);  St. 
Matthew  the  Apoetle  (Sept.  21);  St.  Michael  and  All  Angela 
(Sept.  29);  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  (Oct.  18);  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude  the  Apostles  (Oct.  28);  All  Saints  (Nov.  1); 
St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  (Nov.  30);  St.  Thomas  the  Apoetle 
(Dec.  21);  the  Nativity  (Dec.  25);  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr 
(Dec.  26);  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (Dec.  27);  the  Holy  In- 
nocents (Dec.  28);  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter-week; 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whlteun-week. 
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over,  1891-08;  L.  Duoheane,  ChriaHan  Wor§hipt  paasim. 
London*  1004;  J.  G.  Greenough,  ChriaHan  Feativala,  Man- 
cheater,  1008;  DCA,  i.  660-671  and  espeoially  ii.  2064- 
2050,  where  a  list  is  given;  KL,  iv.  1301-1436;  and  liter- 
at\ire  under  the  articles  on  the  several  festivals,  also  under 
GoiaiON  Pbatbr.  Book  or;  Galbndar,  thk  Ghrxstian. 

FEATHERS' TAVERN  ASSOCIATION:  A  society 
of  English  clergy  and  laymen  formed  in  the  later 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  secure  a  revision 
of  the  English  liturgy,  named  from  the  fact  that 
the  members  held  their  meetings  in  the  Feathers' 
Tavern  in  the  Strand,  London.  An  agitation  for 
revision,  started  by  John  Jones  with  his  anony- 
mous Free  and  Candid  Disquisitions  (1749),  had 
come  to  a  head  with  the  publication  of  Francis 
Blackbume's  The  Confessional  (1766).  As  a  corol- 
lary from  Chillingworth's  principle  that  the  Bible 
is  the  religion  of  Protestants,  Blackbume  argued 
that  Protestant  ministers  should  not  be  required 
to  subscribe  to  anything  but  the  word  of  God.  He 
would  abolish  subscription,  not  only  to  the  liturgy 
and  the  thirty-nine  articles,  but  to  the  creeds  as 
well.  This  work  was  published  anonymously; 
but  in  1771  Blackbume  spoke  out  openly.  On 
July  17  of  this  year  he  and  his  friends  held  their 
first  meeting  at  the  Feathers'  Tavern  to  consider 
the  drawing  of  a  petition  to  parliament.  The  gist 
of  the  petition  agreed  upon,  which  was  an 
extreme  statement  of  Protestant  individualism, 
was,  that  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  be  stricken  out,  and  that  Protestants  be 
allowed  to  interpret  Scripture  for  themselves. 
This  petition,  opposed  in  a  strong  speech  by  Ed- 
mund Burke,  was  rejected  by  parliament  by  a  vote 
of  217  to  71.  The  petition  was  signed  by  Deists, 
Arians,  and  Socinians;  and  of  the  250  names  it 
bore  Blackbume's  was  the  only  one  of  much  im- 
portance. Men  like  Bishop  Edmund  Law,  Dr. 
Watson,  and  Dr.  Paley,  while  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  declined  to  commit  themselves. 
In  1773  and  1774  the  subject  was  again  brought 
up  in  parliament,  but  without  any  result.  The 
Feathers'  Tavern  Association  was  short-lived  and 
accomplished  nothing. 

Bxblioorapht:  J.  A.  Baxter,  Chtareh  Hiat.  of  England,  p. 
668,  London,  1840;  J.  B.  Marsden,  Hial.  of  ChriaHan 
Churchea  and  Secta,  i.  314,  ib.  1866;  J.  H.  Overton  and  F. 
Relton.  The  Engliah  ChurA  .  .  .  17H-1800,  pp.  200-211, 
210,  252.  ib  ,  1006. 

FEATLEY,  DANIEL:  English  controversialist 
and  royalist;  b.  at  Charlton  (7  m.  n.n.e.  of  Oxford), 
Oxfordshire,  Mar.  15,  1582;  d.  at  Chelsea,  London, 
Apr.  17,  1645.  He  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1601;  M.A.,  1605),  and  soon 
became  a  power  for  Protestantism.  From  1610 
to  1613  he  was  in  Paris  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas 
Edmondes,  the  English  ambassador.  He  was 
domestic  chaplain  to  George  Abbot,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  afterward  chaplain  of  Chai-les  I. 
In  1619  he  became  rector  of  Lambeth,  and  in 
1627  of  Acton.  He  was  provost  of  Chelsea  Col- 
lege in  1630.  During  the  Civil  War  his  property 
was  plundered,  and  on  two  occasions  he  narrowly 
escaped  assassination.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  and  was  the  last  of  the 
Episcopal  members  to  withdraw  from  that  body. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  imprisoned,  but  was  re- 


leased a  short  time  before  his  death.  Among  his 
voluminous  works  are,  AnciUa  pietatiSf  or  the  Hand- 
maid  to  Private  Devotion  (2  pts.,  London,  1626),  a 
favorite  book  with  Charles  I.,  and  often  reprinted, 
also  in  foreign  languages;  Mystica  Clavis :  a  Key 
Opening  Divers  Diffumli  and  Mysterious  Texts  of 
Holy  Scripture  (1636);  Roma  ruens^  Rome's  Ruin 
(1644),  an  anti-Catholic  work  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  parliament  while  he  was  in  prison;  and 
The  Dippers  Dipt  (1645),  the  result  of  a  contro- 
versy with  four  Baptists  at  Southwark,  Oct.  17, 
1642. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  early  aooount  of  Featley  is  by  John 
Featley,  Feailai  palinoenaaia,  vAOi  a  auednet  Hiat.  of  hia 
Life  and  Death  (London),  1660.  Ck>n8u]t:  D.  Neal,  HiaL 
of  the  Puritana,  iii.  47,  68,  78-70,  267-260.  4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1732-38,  5  vols..  Bath,  1703-07;  A.  k  Wood,  Athena 
Oxonienaea,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iii.  156-160,  1254,  London.  1813- 
20;  DNB»  xviii.  276-280  (where  a  full  list  of  literature  is 
siven). 

FEBROiaUS,  JUSTmnS,  FEBROIIIAinSH.    See 

HONTHEIM,  JOHANN  NlCOLAUS. 

FECHT,  feHt,  JOHAlfNES:  German  Lutheran, 
an  opponent  of  Pietism;  b.  at  Sulzberg,  in  the 
Breisgau,  Dec.  25,  1636;  d.  at  Rostock  May  5, 
1716.  He  studied  at  Durlach  and  Strasburg,  and 
in  1661  began  a  wandering  student  life  of  five  years, 
visiting  a  number  of  German  universities  and  re- 
siding for  a  considerable  time  at  Wittenberg  and 
Giessen.  In  1666  he  was  recalled  to  Sulzberg,  and 
in  1669  was  appointed  court  chaplain  and  professor 
of  theology.  He  was  then  superintendent  in  Durlach 
until  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  French  in  1689, 
when  he  fled  to  Calw,  and  met  there  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  who  invited  him  to  Rostock.  He 
removed  to  that  city  in  1690  and  remained  there 
as  superintendent  and  professor  until  his  death, 
enjoying  the  utmost  esteem  and  refiising  flattering 
calls  to  other  universities.  He  was  a  genuine  rep- 
resentative of  the  conservative  theology  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and,  despite  his  later  repu- 
tation as  an  impassioned  polemist,  was  at  heart  a 
man  of  peace  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  opposition  to  Pietism  was  sincere,  nor  did  he 
fail  to  respect  its  good  qualities.  He  was  a  pro- 
lific writer,  beginning  with  philosophy  and  classics, 
and  later  touching  every  department  of  theology, 
although  he  gradually  came  to  restrict  himself  to 
dogmatics  and  polemics.  His  principal  works  are: 
Historia  coloquii  Emmendingensis  (Rostock,  1694); 
Selectiorum  ex  universa  theologia  controversiarum, 
receniiorum  prcBcipue,  sylloge  (1698);  Philocalia 
sacra  (1707);  and  the  posthumous  Lectiones  theo- 
logicfB  (1722)  and  Compendium  universes  theologia 
(Zerbst,  1744).  (K.  Schmidt.) 

BiBLEoaRAPHT:  The  *'  Life  '*  of  Fecht.  by  his  son*  was  re- 
produced in  FtchHi  eompendium,  Zerbst,  1740.  Consult 
F.  A.  G.  Tholuok,  Liibenateuoen  det  IvUKeriatAen  Kircha 
aua  alien  StOnden,  pp.  183  sqq.,  Berlin,  1850. 

FEDERAL  THEOLOGY.  See  Ckx^csins,  Johan- 
nes, AND  HIS  School. 

PEINE,  fai'ne,  PAUL:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Golms- 
dorf  (5  m.  n.e.  of  Jena)  Sept.  9,  1859.  He  studied 
in  Jena  and  Berlin  and,  after  teaching  in  a  gym" 
nasium  in  the  former  city  (1884-86),  was  private 
tutor  in  a  noble  family  until  1889.    Then  until 
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1893  he  taught  in  a  gymnasium  at  G6ttingen,  and 
in  1893  became  privat-docent  in  the  imiversity  of 
the  same  city.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  New  Testament  exegesis  in  the  Evangelical 
theological  faculty  at  Vienna  and  in  1907  accepted 
a  caU  to  Breslau .  He  has  written  Eine  vorkancmische 
Ueberlieferungdes  Lukaa  im  Evangelium  und  Apostel- 
geachichte  (Gotha,  1891);  Der  Jakobuabrief  (Eise- 
nach, 1893);  Dtu  geseUesfreie  Evangelium  des 
Paulus  (Leipsic,  1898);  Jesiis  CkrUtus  und  Paulua 
(1902);  Die  Emeuerung  dea  patUinischen  Ckristen- 
iuma  durch  Luther  (1903);  Der  Romerhrief  (Gdt- 
tingen,  1903);  Das  Chrisienium  Jesu  und  daa  Chris- 
tentum  der  Apoatel  in  ^hrer^  Abgremung  gegen  die 
lieligionageechichle  (Stutigjaxtf  1904);  and  Pavlus  aU 
Theologe  (Berlin,  1906). 

FELGEIIHAUER,  feKgen-hau^er,  PAUL:  The- 
osophist  and  pantheistic  mystic;  b.  at  Putschwitz 
(district  of  Poderoam,  45  m.  w.n.w.  of  Prague), 
Bohemia,  Nov.  16,  1593,  old  style;  d.  not  before 
1660.  His  father  was  a  Lutheran  minister  of 
Putschwitz.  He  studied  theology  at  Wittenberg 
and  became  deacon  there  in  the  Schlosskirche. 
Being  obliged  to  leave  Wittenberg  soon  afterward, 
he  returned  to  Bohemia  and  circulated  his  remark- 
able views  in  writings,  affirming  in  his  Chronologie 
(1620)  that  the  world  was  created  4,234  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  that  the  end  was  imme- 
diately at  hand.  Persecutions  of  the  Protestants 
compelled  him  to  leave  Bohemia.  He  was  at 
Amsterdam  in  1623,  then  is  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bremen,  again  in  Holland,  and  lastly  at  Hamburg 
as  late  as  1660.  His  manifold  chiliastic  and  mysti- 
cal tracts,  wherein  he  described  the  existing  Church 
OS  an  obdurate  Babel,  were  eagerly  read  by  people 
of  the  lower  classes.  Theologians  more  than  once 
attacked  his  doctrines,  particularly  Georg  Rost, 
court  preacher  of  GOstrow,  and  the  clergy  of  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  LUbeck,  and  LUneburg.  He  was 
imprisoned  for  a  time  by  the  authorities  of  Celle 
and  Hanover.  It  is  not  known  when  or  where  he 
died.  A  partial  list  of  his  numerous  writings  is  in 
Adelung,  pp.  400  sqq.  Carl  Bertheau. 

Biblioorapht:  C.  H.  Starke,  Lubeca  lutherano-evatiifelicai 
Hamburg,  1724;  G.  Arnold,  Kirehen-  und  KetMerhittorie, 
ii.  373  sqq..  Schaffhauaen.  1741;  [J.  C.  Adelung,]  Ge- 
Mchichte  der  menachlichen  Narrheit,  iv.  388-407,  Leipsic, 
1787:  ADB,  viii.  278-279. 

FELICISSIMUS.    See  Cyprian,  {  2. 

FELIX:  The  name  of  four  popes  and  one  anti- 
pope,  who  is  sometimes  counted  as  a  fifth  pope. 

Felix  L:  Pope  269-274.  He  succeeded  Dio- 
nysius,  becoming  pope  on  Jan.  5,  269.  The  only 
positive  fact  known  of  his  pontificate  is  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  (//ts(.  eccl.,  VIL,  xxx.  19;  cf.  23) 
that  in  the  controversy  in  Antioch  instigated  by 
Paul  of  Samosata  (see  Monarchianism,  IIL)  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  decided  that  the  church  building 
should  be  given  to  "  those  to  whom  the  bishops  of 
Italy  and  of  the  city  of  Rome  should  adjudge  it." 
From  this  it  is  probable  that  Felix  exchanged 
littera  communieationis  with  Domnus  of  Antioch, 
and  that  he  expressed  his  opposition  to  Paul  of 
Samosata  at  greater  length  in  a  letter  to  Maximus 
of  Alexandria.    The  latter  document  was  tampered 


with  in  an  Apollinarian  sense  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  in  this  shape  was  considered  by  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  (431).  According  to  the 
Depositio  episcoporum  (354)  Felix  died  a  natural 
death,  and  was  buried  in  the  catacomb  of  St. 
Calixtus,  Dec.  30,  274.  (H.  B6hii£R.) 

Biblioorapht:  Catalogua  Liberiantu,  ed.  T.  Momnuen,  in 
MGH,  Auct.  ant.,  ix  (1891),  75;  Liber  ponUfUaUa,  ed. 
Duchesne,  i.  168.  Paris,  1886;  idem,  ed.  T.  Mommaen.  in 
MGH,  Qeet.  pont.  Rom.,  i  (1808).  37:  JaM.  Reoeeta,  i. 
23;  J.  lAngen,  Qaehiehte  der  rGmiuhen  Kirch*  bia  Leo  I., 
pp.  365-369.  Bonn,  1881;  DCB,  ii.  479-480. 

Felix  n.:  Pope  355-^358.  When  Liberius  (q.v.) 
was  banished  at  the  end  of  355  by  the  Emperor 
Constantius,  whose  policy  he  had  opposed,  the 
Roman  clergy  took  an  oath  not  to  recognize  another 
bishop  as  long  as  Liberius  lived;  but  the  oath  was 
soon  forgotten,  and  the  Archdeacon  Felix  was  per- 
suaded to  become  bishop.  He  was  consecrated 
by  three  Arian  bishops,  including  Acacius  of 
Cssarea,  in  the  imperial  palace,  and,  though  not  an 
Arian  himself,  he  supported  the  policy  of  external 
union  favored  by  Constantius  and  held  communion 
with  the  Arians.  The  majority  of  the  Roman 
clergy  were  won  over  by  imperial  favors  to  support 
Felix,  but  the  people  remained  true  to  Liberius 
and  refused  allegiance  to  the  former.  Constantius 
on  coming  to  Rome,  Apr.  28,  357,  found  so  much 
discord  that  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  restore 
Liberius,  after  he  had  agreed  to  sign  the  third 
Sirmian  formula  of  the  summer  of  358  and  to  rule 
jointly  with  Felix.  But  on  the  approach  of  Li- 
berius to  the  city,  Felix  was  driven  out,  and,  after 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  his  position,  died 
at  Porto  Nov.  20,  365.  From  the  sixth  century 
on  a  curiously  inaccurate  legend  grew  up  about  his 
name  which  made  him  a  venerated  saint  and  martyr. 
The  oldest  evidences  for  this  are  the  Liber  pan- 
tificalis,  the  Acta  Felicis,  and  the  Acta  EusMi. 
Dollinger  thinks  this  the  result  of  a  confusion  with 
an  African  bishop  and  martyr  of  the  same  name, 
whose  remains  were  translated  to  the  same  spot 
on  the  Via  Aurelia  where  later  the  church  named 
after  Pope  Felix  was  erected.  (H.  BOhmer.) 

BiBLiooRAPBT:  Sources  are:  FaustinuB  and  Marcellinus, 
Libelliu  preeutn  ad  itnperalorea,  in  MPL,  xiii.  81:  Atha- 
nasiufl,  Arian  Hietory,  chap.  75,  in  NPNF  2  aer.,  iv.  298; 
Socratea,  Hiet.  eccl.,  ii.  37,  in  NPNF,  2  eer.,  ii.  61-66; 
Soaomen,  Hiet.  eccl.,  iv.  11  eqq.,  in  NPNF,  2  aer..  ii. 
306  sqq.;  Theodoret,  Hiet.  eecL.,  ii.  13.  in  NPNF,  2  aer.. 
iii.  77-79;  Jerome,  De  vir.  ill.,  chap,  xcviii.;  Liber  pan- 
Hficalit,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  211,  Paria,  1886;  idem.  ed.  T. 
Mommaen,  in  MGH,  Geet.  ponL  Rom.,  i  (1898),  80-81. 
Conault:  J.  Langen,  GeechidUe  der  rOmiedken  Kirdie  bie 
Leo  /.,  pp.  471  aqq.,  Bonn,  1881;  DCB,  ii.  480-482; 
Bower,  Popee,  i.  37;  Milman,  Latin  ChrieHani^,  i.  104- 
105.  On  the  Felix  fable  oonaiat  the  Acta  Felicie,  ed. 
E.  Baluae,  Miecellanea,  i.  33  aqq.,  Paria,  1761;  J.  J.  1. 
Ddllinger.  Die  Papetfabeln  dee  Mittdaltere,  pp.  126-145, 
Munich,  1863.  Eng.  tranal.,  Fablee,  pp.  183-209,  New 
York,  1872. 

Felix  m. :  Pope  483-492.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  presbyter  of  the  same  name,  and  was 
probably  attached  as  a  deacon  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Paul  when,  in  the  beginning  of  Bfar.,  483,  with 
the  assent  of  Odoacer,  he  was  chosen  pope.  Appar- 
ently he  had  been  married  before  this  and  had 
several  children,  from  one  of  whom  Gregory  the 
Great  was  descended.    His  principal  importaDce 
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as  pope  was  the  stand  which  he  made  against  the 
Monophysite  policy  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  from  whom 
Felix,  writing  to  announce  his  election,  demanded 
the  deposition  of  Peter  Mongus,  the  moderate 
Monophysite  set  up  by  the  emperor  as  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  (see  Monophysites  ,  §  §  6  sqq. ) .  He  wrote 
at  the  same  time  to  Acacius,  boldly  summoning  him 
to  appear  for  judgment  in  Rome,  and  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Zeno  threw 
the  Roman  legates  into  prison,  and  Acacius  worked 
on  them  until  they  agreed  to  hold  communion  with 
the  representatives  of  Peter  Mongus.  When  Felix 
heard  of  this,  he  deposed  both  them  and  Acacius 
(July,  484).  There  was  a  thorough  breach  be- 
tween East  and  West,  and  in  the  former  Felix's 
name  was  stricken  from  the  diptychs.  But  the 
Easterns  repented  their  hasty  action.  Before  489 
some  of  them  had  opened  negotiations  with  Felix, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Acacius,  Zeno  agreed  to  the 
elevation  of  an  orthodox  prelate  of  the  name  of 
Flavitas  to  the  patriarchal  throne,  and  the  noti- 
fication of  his  election  to  Felix.  The  pope  assimied 
an  attitude  of  reserve,  and  even  after  the  accession 
of  a  new  emperor,  Anastasius,  he  was  still  obliged 
to  maintain  a  firm  position,  requiring  the  res^ 
toration  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  to  their  right- 
ful position,  the  deposition  of  the  opponents  of 
Rome,  and  the  erasure  of  the  names  of  Acacius  and 
Peter  from  the  diptychs.  With  equal  energy  he 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  orthodox 
Christians  in  the  Vandal  kingdom,  and  showed  him- 
self in  every  way  a  worthy  successor  of  Leo  the 
Great.  He  died  at  the  end  of  Feb.,  492,  and  is 
conmiemorated  as  a  saint  on  Feb.  25. 

(H.  B6HMER.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Sources  are:  Liber  ponUficalia,  ed.  Du- 
chesne, i.  02  aqq.,  Paris.  1886;  idem,  ed.  T.  Mommsen. 
in  MOH,  Oeat.  porU.  Rom.,  i  (1898),  114-116;  Evagrius, 
Hitt  eccl.,  iii.  14  sqq.;  Victor  Tonnennesis,  Chronica,  ed. 
T.  Mommaen.  in  AfOH,  Auct.  arU.,  xi  (1803).  100-191. 
Consult:  R.  Baxmann.  Die  PoliHk  der  P&ptU,  i.  16-16, 
Elberfeld,  1868;  J.  Langen,  Geachichte  der  rOmiechen 
Kirche,  .  .  .  hie  Nikolatu  /..  pp.  140  sqq.;  Bower,  Popee, 
i.  271-282;  Milman,  Latin  ChriaHanUy,  i.  328-331;  DCB, 
ii.  482--4S6. 

Felix  IV.:  Pope  52^530.  He  was  a  Samnite, 
the  son  of  Castorius,  elected  under  the  influence  of 
Theodoric  after  John  I.  had  died  in  prison,  and  was 
consecrated  July  12,  526.  After  Theodoric's  death 
on  Aug.  26  or  30,  discontent  with  his  high-handed 
methods  broke  out,  and  the  senate  sent  an  embassy 
to  Ravenna  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  new 
ruler,  Athalaric,  toward  Felix.  Athalaric,  however, 
declaied  in  Felix's  favor,  and  he  remained  in  un- 
questioned occupation  of  his  see  until  his  death, 
the  exact  date  of  which  is  contested  His  pontif- 
icate is  important  only  for  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  Semi- Pelagian  controversy,  by  approving  the 
treatise  of  Csesarius  of  Aries  on  grace  and  free  will, 
and  sending  at  the  same  time  to  the  bishops  of 
Southern  Gaul  the  celebrated  capUtUa  which  were 
promulgated  as  canons  by  the  Synod  of  Orange, 
July  3,  529  (see  CiBSARius  op  Arles;  Semi-Pbla- 
gianism).  (H.  BGhmbr.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT;  Liber  ponHfiealie,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  106,  270- 
280,  Paris  1886;  idem.  ed.  T.  Mommsen,  in  MOH,  Oeet. 
pent.  Rom.  i  (1808).  138;  Cassiodonis,  Varia  viii.  epia- 
lola^  ed.  T.  Mommwn,  in  MQH,  Auct,  ant.t  xii  (1804), 


246;  R.  Baxmann.  Die  Politik  der  P6pete,  i.  30,  Elber- 
feld, 1868;  J.  Langen,  OeechicfUe  der  rdmischen  Kirche, 
ii.  300  sqq.,  Bonn,  1886;  Bower,  Popes,  i.  327-331;  DCB, 
iv.  485-486. 

Felix  V.  (Duke  Amadeus  of  Savoy):  Aiitipope 
(or  pope)  Jan.  5,  1440- Apr.  7,  1449.  He  was  bom 
Dec.  4, 1383,  and  as  ruler  in  Savoy  and  the  county 
of  Geneva  proved  himself  mild  and  successful,  and 
won  a  reputation  for  piety.  He  abdicated  in  1434 
and  retired  to  Ripaille,  on  Lake  Geneva,  where  he 
lived  in  retirement  with  a  few  friends.  His  wife 
(Maria  of  Burgundy)  was  already  dead.  He  was 
elected  pope  by  the  Council  of  Basel,  Nov.  6,  1439, 
after  it  had  deposed  Eugenius  IV.  (see  Babel, 
Ck)nNciL  of).  Although  he  had  neither  a  theo- 
logical nor  a  canonical  education  and  must  now 
for  the  first  time  study  Latin,  Amadeus  accepted, 
called  himself  Felix  V.,  and  selected  a  curia  which 
consisted  mostly  of  Frenchmen.  The  majority  of 
those  whom  he  tried  to  make  cardinals  declined. 
When,  on  July  24,  1440,  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
by  the  cardinal  of  Aries  and  was  afterward  crowned 
with  the  tiara,  for  want  of  cardinals  his  two  sons 
ministered  at  the  mass.  No  country  promised 
allegiance  to  him.  Without  ecclesiastical  state 
and  without  income  he  resided  at  Lausanne  and 
Geneva.  No  improvement  in  his  position  followed 
the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.  (1449),  and  Germany 
acknowledged  as  the  latter 's  successor  Nicholas  V. 
In  1449  Felix  voluntarily  resigned  the  pontificate 
and  advised  his  followers  to  acknowledge  Nicholas 
V.  as  pope.  For  this  he  received  the  title  of  Car- 
dinal of  Santa  Sabina,  the  dignity  of  papal  vicar- 
general  of  all  estates  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  the 
dioceses  of  Basel,  Strasburg,  etc.  He  again  retired 
to  Ripaille  and  died  at  Geneva  Jan.  7, 1451 ,  regarded 
as  a  worthy  old  man.  Paul  Tschackert. 

Biblioorapht:  G.  Voigt,  Piue  II.,  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1866; 
Bower,  Popee,  iii.  229-237;  Milman,  LaHn  Chrieiianity, 
viii.  58-102;  Creighton.  Papacy,  iii.  22-111;  Paator. 
Popes,  i.  328-330  et  paaaim. 

FELIX,  SAINT :  First  bishop  of  the  East  Angles; 
d.  647.  He  was  a  Burgundian  who  came  to  England 
inspired  by  missionary  zeal,  and  was  sent  by  Hono- 
rius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  East  Anglia. 
The  foothold  of  Christianity  in  the  land  was  then 
very  slight,  but  a  Christian  king,  Sigbert,  came  to 
the  throne  about  the  time  of  Felix's  arrival,  and 
the  two  together  soon  accomplished  the  conversion 
of  the  people.  Felix  was  consecrated  bishop  by 
Honorius  in  631  and  fixed  his  seat  at  Dunwich,  a 
town  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  long  since  washed  away 
by  the  sea.  He  obtained  teachers  from  Canter- 
bury for  a  school  founded  by  Sigbert,  and,  with  the 
help  of  an  Irish  monk,  Fursa  (q.v.),  introduced 
monastic  life.  Under  Furse's  influence  Sigbert 
resigned  his  throne  and  retired  to  a  cell.  Felix's 
day  is  Mar.  8. 

Biblioorapht:  The  one  source  is  Bede,  HieL  ecd.,  ii.  15, 
iii.  18.  20.  Consult  A.  Jesaopp,  in  the  Diocesan  Histories, 
Norwich,  London.  1884;  and  Dr.  Stubbs,  in  DCB,  ii.  480- 
400. 

FELIX  AND  FESTUS:  Two  Roman  governors 
of  Judea.  According  to  the  Book  of  Acts  (xxiv. 
10)  the  former  had  been  ruling  for  many  years  at 
the  time  of  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  in  58  or  59. 
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He  was  the  huBband  of  a  Jewess  by  the  name  of 
Dnisilla,  and  two  years  later  was  succeeded  as 
procurator  by  Porcius  Festus  (Acts  xxiv.  24,  27). 
Both  Josephus  (Ant.  XX.,  vii.  1-2)  and  Tacitus 
(Hist.,  V.  9)  state  that  Drusilla  was  the  wife  of 
Felix,  the  former  making  her  a  sister  of  Agrippa  II. 
and  the  latter  a  granddaughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  while  according  to  Suetonius  (Claudius, 
xxviii.),  Felix  was  "  the  husband  of  three  queens." 
Josephus  (Ant.  XX.,  viii.  5)  states  that  Felix  was 
sent  to  Judea  as  procurator  by  Claudius  at  the 
request  of  the  high  priest  Jonathan  after  the  depo- 
sition of  Ventidius  Cumanus  in  52  or  53.  Tacitus 
(Annales,  xii.  54),  on  the  other  hand,  dates  his 
appointment  much  earlier,  asserting  that  he  was 
procurator  of  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Samaria 
together  with  Cumanus,  and  that  he  first  gained 
entire  control  of  Judea  after  the  deposition  of 
Cumanus  by  Quadratus.  Whatever  be  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the  classic 
writers,  the  statement  in  Acts  remains  unimpugned. 
It  is  clear  from  other  sources  that  Felix  was  the 
brother  of  the  imperial  favorite  Pallas,  and  that 
he  was  a  freedman,  apparently  of  Antonia,  the 
mother  of  Claudius.  According  to  SchUrer,  Felix 
seems  to  have  been  recalled  in  60,  while  Festus 
died  two  years  later;  Hamack  dates  the  former 
event  in  Oct.  55  or  56. 

In  the  case  of  the  Jewish  persecution  of  Paul, 
Felix  received  the  prisoner  with  a  letter  of  the 
tribune  stating  that  the  charge  was  concerned 
solely  with  differences  of  religious  opinions  among 
the  Jews  (Acts  xxii.  25-30).  This  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  trial  before  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  1-21), 
but  Felix  deferred  decision  on  a  frivolous  pretext 
(verses  22-23).  Paul  was  accordingly  imprisoned, 
and  when  Felix  retired  from  office  two  years  later, 
he  left  the  apostle  still  in  confinement.  Festus 
resumed  the  case  (Acts  xxv.  1-12)  and,  despite  the 
absence  of  all  proof  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  threatened 
to  deliver  him  to  the  Jews,  whereupon  Paul  saw 
himself  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  emperor.  The 
motive  of  both  procurators  seems  to  have  been  the 
desire  to  curry  favor  with  the  Jews,  Felix  showing 
himself  to  be  a  common  man  of  little  character  and 
Festus  being  represented  as  a  frivolous  cynic. 
The  former,  influenced  by  his  Jewish  wife,  lis- 
tened to  a  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith  by 
Paul.  Touched  in  conscience  by  the  apostle's 
words,  he  devised  a  pretext  to  rid  himself  of  his 
unflattering  monitor,  yet  sought  to  induce  his  pris- 
oner to  offer  bribes  for  release  (Acts  xxiv.  24-25). 
Festus,  on  the  other  hand,  cynically  distorted  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  conversation  with  Agrippa 
(Acts  xxv.  13-21),  and,  humoring  the  king's  curi- 
osity, turned  the  trial  into  a  farce  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  guests  (verses  22-27),  declaring  the 
apostle  a  madman  (Acts  xxvi.  24). 

In  the  "War"  (II.,  xii.  ^xiii.  7)  Josephus  men- 
tions merely  the  energetic  opposition  of  Felix  to 
revolutionary  movements  in  Judea,  but  in  the 
"Antiquities"  (XX.,  vii.  1-viii.  8),  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  in  the  suppression 
of  the  **  robbers  "  Felix  had  not  only  been  merciless 
in  his  cruelty,  but  had  stooped  to  perfidy  and 
aBsassination,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  out- 


break of  the  Sicarii.  Although  his  attitude  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  "  prophets  "  and  the  rebellious  Jews 
of  Csesarea  was  irreproachable,  it  is  evident  that 
his  administration  was  both  immoral  and  illegal, 
so  that  after  his  retirement  to  Rome  accusations 
were  brought  against  him  by  the  Jews,  which  were 
averted  only  by  the  intercession  of  his  powerful 
brother.  The  unfavorable  characterization  of  this 
procurator  given  by  Josephus  is  confirmed  by 
Tacitus  (I.e.). 

The  statements  of  Josephus  regarding  Festus 
(Ant.  XX.,  viii.  9-ix.  1;  War,  II.,  xiv.  1)  are  far 
more  scanty,  being  confined  to  a  recognition  of  his 
reckless  energy  against  the  rebellious  Jews  and  to 
an  agreement  made  by  him  with  the  Jewish  king  in 
opposition  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  people. 
It  is  evident  that  the  account  of  Luke  regarding 
both  Felix  and  Festus  rests  on  personal  knowledge 
and  deep  insight  into  their  history,  relations,  and 
personalities.  See  Governor.         (K.  Schmidt.) 

Bibuogbapht:  The  best  diaciusion  and  exposition  is 
SchOrer.  OeBchichie,  i.  571-582.  590.  Eng.  tranal..  I.  ii. 
174-187,  196,  where  further  literature  is  given.  Con- 
sult also:  W.  M.  Ramsay.  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  306 
sqq..  New  York,  1896;  O.  Holtxmann,  NeuUatamenilicke 
ZeitQetehithie,  TQbingen,  1906;  and  the  works  on  the 
life  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

FELIX  AlTD  REGULA:  Martyrs,  known  as 
the  patron  saints  of  Zurich.  According  to  the 
legend,  they  came  to  the  neighborhood  of  Zurich 
on  the  advice  of  St.  Maurice,  and  were  persecuted 
by  the  emperor  Maximian;  after  suffering  frightful 
tortures,  but  encouraged  to  endure  by  a  voice  from 
the  clouds,  they  were  beheaded,  and  then  carried 
their  heads  in  their  hands  to  the  place  where  their 
bodies  were  to  lie.  This  legend  probably  does  not 
antedate  the  oldest  manuscript  in  which  it  is  given, 
of  the  early  years  of  the  ninth  century,  during 
which  a  foundation  of  canons  grew  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church  dedicated  to  the  martyrs. 

(Emil  Egu.) 

Biblioobapht:  The  anonymous  Pojuio  is  in  A8B,  Sept., 
iii.  763-774.  Consult:  Furrer,  in  Theolooi»die  Zeitathrift 
der  iScfcuwtx,  vi.  1889;  Q.  Heer,  Die  ZUrcher-Heiliffen  SL 
Felix  und  Reffula,  Zurich.  1889.  The  legend  is  ed.  by  A. 
LOtolf.  Die  Olaubentboten  der  Sehweie  vor  St.  OaUue,  Lu- 
cerne. 1871:  cf.  Wattenbach.  DOQ,  i  (1893).  272. 

FELIX  OF  URGEL.    See  Adoptionism. 

FELL,  JOHN:  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and 
bishop  of  Oxford;  b.  at  Longworth  (9  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Oxford),  Berkshire,  June  23,  1625;  d.  at  Oxford 
July  10,  1686.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church 
(M.A.,  1643),  and  was  an  enthusiastic  Royalist, 
being  ejected  from  his  studentship  in  1648,  the 
year  after  his  ordination.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church,  in  place  of  the 
ejected  Ralph  Button.  He  became  dean  four 
months  later  (Nov.  30,  1660),  and  also  chaplain 
to  the  king.  As  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Fell  was 
active  in  restoring  the  ritual  banished  by  the  Puri- 
tans and  in  rebuilding  portions  of  his  college.  He 
was  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1666-69,  and  in 
1675  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Oxford.  Despite 
his  multifarious  duties,  Fell  was  a  prolific  author 
and  editor.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  his 
Interest  of  England  Stated  (London,  1659);  Gram- 
matica  ratumis,  sive  instituliones  loffica  (Oxford, 
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1673);  and  The  VanUy  of  Scoffing  (London,  1674). 
His  chief  editions  are  those  of  Aratus  and  Eratos- 
thenes (Oxford,  1672)  and  Cyprian  (1682). 

Bibuoobapht:  A.  k  Wood.  AtKena  Oxonieruea,  ed.  P.  Bliss, 
iv.  193.  London,  1820;  Btimefs  Hiatory  of  My  Own  Time, 
Supplement,  edited  by  Miss  H.  C.  Foxcroft,  pp.  47,  214, 
4M,  600  note.  Oxford,  1902;  DNB,  xriii.  293-296. 

FELLER,  fel'er  or  (French)  f6"lar',  FRAN- 
COIS XAVIER  DE:  Belgian  Jesuit;  b.  at  Brus- 
sels  Aug.  18,  1735;  d.  at  Regensburg,  Bavaria, 
May  23,  1802.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits 
in  1754  and  later  held  professorships  at  Lux- 
emburg, Li^ge,  and  Tymau,  Hungary,  whither 
he  had  gone  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  France.  In  1771  he  returned  to  Belgium, 
residing  in  Li^ge  and  Luxemburg.  In  1794  he 
removed  to  Paderbom,  and  in  1796  to  Regensburg. 
His  works,  including  the  Journal  de  Luxembourg 
(70  vols.,  1774-94)  of  which  the  wrote  the  greater 
part,  number  some  120  volumes.  The  works  by 
which  he  is  best  known  appeared  under  the  name 
Flexier  de  R^val,  probably  an  anagram.  They  are, 
CaUchieme  philoaophique  (lA^gSf  1773);  Dictionnaire 
historique  et  lUUraire  (8  vols.,  1781;  frequently  re- 
printed, with  additions,  under  the  title,  Biographie 
universeUe  (new  ed.,  8  vols.,  Lyons,  1860);  and 
Coup  d*onL  8ur  le  congr^  d'Ems  (2  vols.,  DOssel- 
dorf,  1789). 

Bibuoobapht:  NoUce  9ur  la  tfie  et  le»  oumraoet  de  Mr. 
VAbU  de  FeOer,  Li^,  1802;  XL,  iv.  1322>23;  C.  A. 
Baader.  Lexicon  .  .  .  baieriecher  SehrifteleUer,  4  vols., 
Augsbuxs.  1824-26. 

FELLTHAM,  OWEN:  English  author;  b.  at 
Mutford,  Suffolk,  c.  1602;  d.  at  Great  Billing 
(3  m.  e.n.e.  of  Northampton),  Northamptonshire, 
1668.  He  was  probably  chaplain  to  the  family  of 
the  Earl  of  Thomond,  at  Great  Billing,  and  is 
known  chiefly  by  his  Resolves^  Divine,  Morale 
PolUical  (London,  1620?),  a  collection  of  100  short 
essays.  This  work,  subsequently  greatly  aug- 
mented, passed  through  numerous  editions. 

Bibuoobapht:  An  extended  notice  will  be  found  in  DNB, 
xviii.  303-^304. 

FELTEN,  PETER  JOSEPH:  (jerman  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  DUren  (18  m.  e.  of  Aachen)  Feb.  9, 
1851.  He  studied  in  Bonn,  Mtlnster,  Wttrzburg 
(D.D.,  1876),  and  Louvain.  He  was  ordained  priest 
in  1874,  was  professor  of  St.  Cuthbert's  College, 
Durham,  England,  1877-86,  curate  at  SUchtebi, 
1886-^,  associate  professor  of  New-Testament  exe- 
gesis at  the  University  of  Bonn  1888-92,  full  pro- 
fessor since  1892.  He  has  written  Papat  Gregor  der 
Neunie  (Freiburg,  1886);  Robert  QroeeetesU,  Biechof 
von  Lincoln  (1887);  Apostelgeschichte  Hhereetzt  und 
erklArt  (1892);  and  Die  OrUndung  und  TdiigkeU  dee 
Vereint  vom  Heiligen  Karl  Borromaus  (Bonn,  1895). 

FELTON,  HENR7:  English  clergyman;  b.  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  London, 
Feb.  3,  1679;  d.  at  Barwick-in-Elmet,  near  Leeds, 
Yorkshire,  Mar.  1, 1740.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  Charterhouse,  and  Saint  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford  M.A.,  1702 ;  B.D.,  1709;  D.D.,  1712), 
of  which  he  was  made  principal  in  1722.  On  his 
admission  to  priest's  orders  in  1704  he  left 
the  university  to  preach  in  and  about  London. 
During  1708-09  he  was  pastor  of    the  English 


Church  in  Amsterdam.  On  his  return  he  became 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Rutland,  retain- 
ing this  office  under  three  successive  dukes.  In 
1711  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Whitwell, 
Derbyshire,  and  in  1736  to  that  of  Barwick-in- 
Elmet,  Yorkshire.  He  was  an  eminent  preacher 
and  his  tracts  and  sermons  received  considerable 
attention.  His  principal  works  are,  A  Dissertation 
on  Reading  the  Classics  (London,  1711;  4th  ed., 
1757),  very  popular  in  its  day;  The  Resurrection  of 
the  Same  Numerical  Body  and  Us  Reunion  to  the 
Same  Soul  (Oxford,  1725),  an  Easter  sermon 
preached  at  C)xford  to  refute  Locke's  idea  of  per- 
sonality and  identity;  The  Christian  Faith  Asserted 
against  Deists,  Arians,  and  Socinians  (Oxford, 
1732),  Lady  Moyer  lectures  delivered  at  St.  Paul's 
in  1728-29,  forming  his  greatest  work;  and  Ser- 
mons on  the  Creation^  Fall,  and  Redemption  of  Man 
(London,  1748),  published,  with  a  sketch  of  Felton, 
by  his  son. 

BiBUoaBAPRT:  DNB,  xviii.  305. 

FELTON,  JOHN:  English  Roman  Catholic  layman 
(d.  1570).  He  was  bom  of  an  old  Norfolk  family,  in- 
herited large  means,  and  lived  in  the  dissolved  abbey 
of  Bermondsey,  near  Southwark,  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  Thames  (in  present  London).  He  was  an 
ardent  Roman  Catholic,  and  his  wife  had  been  a 
maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Mary.  She  was  a  child 
friend  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  remained  on  friendly 
terms  with  her.  When  the  papal  bull  exconmiu- 
nicating  Elizabeth  arrived  in  England  he  procured 
copies  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  circulated 
them.  One  of  them  he  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the 
palace  of  the  bishop  of  London,  then  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  May  25th,  1570  (Corpus  Christi  Day). 
The  bull  is  dated  in  Rome  Feb.  25th,  1570.  In  the 
list  of  bulls  it  is  called  Regnans  in  excelsis,  from  its 
opening  words.  After  a  brief  introduction,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  **  One  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  out  of  which  is  no  salvation,"  it 
asserts  that  heresy  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Henry  VIII.,  purged  away  by  Mary,  but  reintro- 
duced by  Elizabeth.  It  then  specifies  Elizabeth's 
offenses  in  abolishing  the  mass  and  other  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  'the  Roman  Church,  permitting  heret- 
ical books  to  be  circulated,  and  in  depriving  the 
Roman  Catholic  cleigy  of  their  positions  and  im- 
prisoning many  of  them.  It  then  goes  on  to  say: 
*'  We  make  it  known  that  Elizabeth,  and  as  many 
as  stand  on  her  side  in  these  matters,  have  run  into 
the  danger  of  our  curse  and  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
unity  of  the  body  of  Christ.  We  also  make  it  known 
that  we  have  deprived  her  of  that  right  which  she 
pretended  to  have  in  the  kingdom  aforesaid,  and 
also  from  all  and  every  authority,  dignity,  and  priv- 
ilege of  hers.  We  declare  that  all,  whosoever  by 
any  occasion  have  taken  oath  to  her,  are  forever 
dischaiged  of  such  oath,  and  also  from  all  fealty 
and  service  which  was  due  to  her  by  reason  of  her 
government,  and  we  deprive  the  said  Elizabeth  of 
all  legal  claim  to  reign  and  of  the  allegiance  of  the 
abovesaid.  We  charge  and  forbid  all  and  every  one 
of  her  nobles,  subjects  and  people,  and  others  afore- 
saidi  not  to  be  so  hardy  as  to  obey  her,  or  her  will 
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or  commandments,  upon  pain  of  a  similar  curse 
upon  them."  Then  follows  the  order  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  bull.  Naturally  such  a  bull  was 
a  great  offense  to  all  loyal  subjects  of  Elizabeth, 
and  he  who  had  had  the  hardiness  to  promulgate  it 
was  considered  a  traitor.  The  culprit  was  quickly 
found  out,  arrested  without  opposition  the  next 
day,  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  On  Friday, 
Aug.  4th,  he  was  condemned  at  Guildhall  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
He  remained  in  Newgate  prison  till  Tuesday,  Aug. 
8th,  when  he  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  hanged  on  a  gaUows  opposite  the  bishop 
of  London's  palace,  beheaded,  quartered,  and  par- 
boiled. He  met  his  fate  with  courage,  and  won  an 
honorable  place  among  the  Roman  Catholic  martyrs 
under  Elizabeth.  This  position  was  officially  estab- 
lished on  Dec.  29,  1886,  when  Pope  Leo  XIII.  pro- 
claimed his  beatification. 

Biblioobapht:  For  his  trial  aee  CobbeU*a  CompUie  CoUee- 
tion  qf  StaU  TriaU,  i.  1086-^7,  London.  1809  sqq.  For 
the  text  of  the  bull  see  Biahop  John  Jewel's  Wark»^  ed. 
for  the  Parker  Society,  iv.  1131-32,  with  Jewel's  racy 
oommenta  and  partial  translation  of  the  bull  in  his  dis- 
course entitled,  A  View  of  a  Seditious  BuU  Sent  into 
Enniand  from  Pius  QutrUits,  Bithop  <4  Rome,  the  same, 
pp.  1133-<K).  For  Felton's  beatification  consult  The 
Tablet  (London)  for  Jan.  16th.  1887,  pp.  81-82. 

FENCING  THE  TABLES:  A  Scotch-Presby- 
terian term  for  the  address  made  at  the  table  before 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  because 
in  it  the  character  of  those  who  may  and  may  not 
partake  is  described. 

FENEBERG,  MICHAEL  NATHANAEL:  Ro- 
man Catholic;  b.  of  peasant  parents  at  Ober- 
dorf  (37  m.  n.w.  of  Wtlrzburg),  Bavaria,  Feb.  9, 
1751;  d.  at  Vohringen  (40  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart), 
Warttemberg,  Oct.  12,  1812.  He  was  educated 
by  the  Jesuits  at  Augsburg,  and  joined  the  order 
on  the  advice  of  his  friend  the  famous  Johann 
Michael  Sailer  (q.v.).  After  completing  his  studies 
at  Ingolstadt  and  Regensburg,  he  became  teacher  at 
the  Regensburg  Gymnasium  in  1775,  then  engaged 
in  practical  church  work  in  his  native  village.  In 
1785  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
poetry  in  the  Augsburg  diocesan  gymnasimn  at 
Dillingen.  Being  on  intimate  terms  with  Sailer, 
Weber,  and  Zimmer,  who  taught  at  the  University 
of  Dillingen,  he  labored  in  Sailer's  spirit,  aiming 
mainly  at  true  and  sincere  piety  without  empha- 
sizing any  confessional  tendency.  Sailer's  views 
awakened  the  hostility  of  the  Jesuits  and  their 
friends,  and  in  1793  a  trial  implicating  the  most 
prominent  teachers  of  the  University  was  held, 
at  which  Feneberg  bravely  defended  his  friends. 
Although  the  teachers  were  not  condemned,  Fene- 
berg left  Dillingen  and  took  charge  of  the  parish 
of  Seeg.  He  held  convictions  regarding  justifica- 
tion which  approached  rather  closely  to  Evangelical 
teachings.  The  tendency  of  his  view  shows  itself 
most  prominently  in  the  fact  that  he  laid  stress  on 
personal  communion  with  God,  and  especially  with 
Jesus  Christ  as  personal  redeemer,  with  entire 
elimination  of  the  Church.  Feneberg,  however, 
was  so  little  conscious  of  his  opposition  to  the  dogma 
of  the  Roman  Church  that  he  honestly  believed 


he  possessed  the  old  Catholic  faith.    In  1797  he 

was  subjected  to  a  trial,  but  was  allowed  to  go  back 

to  his  old  parish.     In  1805  he  removed  to  Vohrin- 

gen.    There  he  completed  a  translation  of  the  New 

Testament  (ed.  and  pubUshed  by  M.  Wittmann, 

afterward  bishop  of  Regensburg,  Nuremberg,  1806), 

which  for  a  long  time  was  much  used  by  German 

Roman  Catholics.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  M.  Sailer.  Aua  FeneberoM  Leben  in  SUmmt^ 
lieKe  Werke,  vol.  xxxiz.,  Sulsbach.  1841;  C.  Ton  Schmid. 
Erinnerunoen  atM  meinem  Ltben,  A  vols..  Augabure.  1853- 
67;  V.  Thalhofer.  Beitrd^  tw  OeatMdile  dee  AftermyaH- 
eiamue  im  Biethum  Auotburg,  pp.  6S-0Q,  RegensbuxVt 
1867;  KL,  iv.  1324-27. 

F^IIELON,    FRANgOIS   D£   SALIGNAC   D£   LA 

MOTHE. 

Early  Life  (S  1). 

Reputation  for  Tolerance  Unearned  ({  2). 

Missionary  Labors  (S3). 

Tutorship  of  Duke  of  Burgundy  (S  4). 

Championship  of  Mme.  Guyon  (§  6). 

Conduct  of  His  Diooeae  (§  6). 

T€l^maque  ({  7). 

Estimate  of  His  Character  ({  8). 

Fran9oiB  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe  Ftoelon,  the 
French  prelate  and  educator,  was  bom  at  the  castle 
of  F^nelon  in  P^rigord  (the  modem  department  of 
the  Dordogne),  Aug.  6,  1651;  d.  at  Cambrai  Jan. 
7,  1715.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  F^nelon,  and  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  strict  piety.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  private 
tutor  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics  and  after  a  short 
I.  Early  stay  at  the  University  of  Cahors  he 
Life.  went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
theology  at  the  Jesuit  Colldge  du  Plessis.  Made 
an  abbi  when  only  fifteen,  he  achieved  distinction 
by  his  oratorical  gifta;  he  later  entered  the  semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice,  where  he  spent  five  years  in 
strict  retirement,  devoted  primarily  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek  Fathers.  |Ie  became  a  priest  in  1675 
and  was  soon  made  supervisor  of  the  Nouvelles 
Converties,  an  association  of  women,  chiefly  of 
noble  rank,  whose  object  was  to  instruct  women 
newly  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism,  or  those 
inclined  toward  conversion,  in  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

In  his  attitude  toward  Protestants  F^nelon  does 
not  seem  to  have  earned  the  epithet  of  "  tolerant  " 
which  has  been   bestowed  upon  him  not  only  by 
Roman  writers  but  also  by  Protestant  historians. 
He  was  certainly  not  free  from  the  prejudices  of 
his  Church  and  his  time.    In  his  Dissertation  sur 
la  toUrance  he  asserts  that  the  Roman  Church  as 
opposed  to  the  Protestants  can  not  logically  extend 
toleration  to  dissidents,    and   in    his 
2.  Reputa-  sermon  Pour  la   profesaion  rdigieuse 
tion  for  Tol- d'un«  nouvelle  convertie  he  character- 
erance      izes  ^hism  as  the  worst  of  crimes. 
Unearned.  Speaking    of    his    old    friend    Mme. 
Guyon  he  says  "  If  it  be  true  that  she 
has  attempted  to  disseminate  the  damnable  teach- 
ings of  Molinos,  they  ought  to  bum  her  and  not 
admit  her  to  communion,  as  the  Bishop  of  Meaux 
has    done."     F^nelon    employed    pacific    means, 
nevertheless,  in  his  missionary  work,  and  through 
his  fine  oratorical   powers,  his   instructive  cate- 
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chetical  addresses,  and  his  eminently  gracious 
personality,  he  succeeded  in  winning  over  large 
numbers  from  the  Protestant  faith;  not  that  he 
omitted,  indeed,  to  make  use  of  the  promise  of 
pensions  and  other  worldly  rewards  to  facilitate 
conversion.  Against  obstinacy,  moreover,  he  fre- 
quently resorted  to  force.  Certain  "  stiff-necked  " 
members  of  the  institution  directed  by  him  he 
caused  to  be  imprisoned  as  criminals  of  state,  and 
others  were  pimished  by  incarceration  in  the  loath- 
some HdpUcd  G&neral.  The  results  of  his  ten 
years'  experience  as  director  of  the  Nouvelles 
Converties  he  embodied  in  his  work  De  lUduca- 
tian  des  fiUes  [new  ed.,  Paris,  1885,  Eng.  transl., 
The  Education  of  Daughters^  e.  g.  Dublin,  1841] 
a  book  characterized  by  deep  psychologic  in- 
sight into  the  mental  life  of  the  child,  and  one 
that  has  retained  value  to  the  present  time.  Start- 
ing out  from  the  principle  that  education  must 
content  itself  with  following  and  supplementing 
the  workings  of  nature,  he  lays  it  down  that  the 
exercise  of  love  directed  toward  the  confidence  of  the 
child,  and  the  indirect  form  of  imparting  knowledge, 
are  the  true  methods  of  the  teacher,  in  opposition 
to  the  system  of  threats,  punishments  and  cate- 
gorical drill.  At  the  same  time  he  insists  upon  the 
importance  of  a  solid  groimding  in  religion,  espe- 
cially in  Biblical  history.  In  addition  to  instruc- 
tion in  religion,  languages  and  history,  the  young 
girl  should  also  be  prepared  for  the  various  duties 
of  domestic  life. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
F^nelon  was  one  of  the  noted  ecclesiastics  sent  into 
the  provinces  "  to  efifect  the  conversion  of  the  few 
Huguenots  remaining  in  the  country.  His  labors 
lay  in  the  districts  of  Saintonge  and  Aunis.  When 
he  took  leave  of  the  king,  he  begged  to  be  allowed 

to  dispense  with  the  usual  military 

3*  Mission-  escort,  saying  that,  after  the  example 

ary         of  the  Apostles,  he  wished  to  accom- 

Labors,     plish   a   work   of    peace   and  love.'' 

Instead  of  combating  heresy  by  acri- 
monious debate,  he  sought  rather  to  attain  his 
aim  by  the  skilful  and  attractive  exposition  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  dissemination 
of  Roman  versions  of  the  New  Testament  and 
missals,  and  by  requiring  the  attendance  of  all 
children  at  Catholic  schools.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  met  with  little  success; 
and,  impatient  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  heretics,  he 
writes  in  Feb.,  1686  to  the  secretary  of  state  Sei- 
gnelay:  *'  The  representatives  of  the  king  must  in  no 
way  cease  to  keep  a  firm  hand  on  those  people, 
whom  the  slightest  sign  of  conciliation  renders  so 
presumptuous; ''  then,  giving  information  of  the 
different  routes  by  which  the  Huguenots  were  es- 
caping abroad,  he  insists  that  the  frontiers  shall  be 
guarded  closely;  "  to  render  their  sojourn  in  the 
country  as  tolerable  as  possible  and  their  flight  as 
dangerous  as  possible  is  the  task."  F^nelon's  sys- 
tem of  converting  heretics,  hke  that  of  the  Roman 
Church  of  his  time,  was  that  the  clergy  should 
labor  among  them  by  means  of  preaching  and 
loving  persuasion,  but  invoke  against  the  stub- 
bornly recusant  the  "  salutary  pressure  "  of  the 
woricUy  authorities. 


After  six  months'  labor  in  the  missionary 
field,  F^nelou  returned  to  his  post  at  the  Nouvelles 
Converties.  His  remarkable  gifts  had  attracted 
attention  before  this,  and  in  1689,  when  the  duke 
of  Beauvilliers  became  governor  to  the  grand- 
children of  Louis  XIV.,  F^nelon  was  made  precep- 
tor to  the  princes,  the  eldest  of  whom,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  became  his  especial  charge. 
4.  Tutorship  For  eight  years  F^nelon  gave  himself 
of  Duke  of  up  with  absolute  devotion  to  the  edu- 
Burgundy.  cation  of  the  young  duke,  who,  com- 
bining unusual  talents  with  a  charac- 
ter in  the  highest  degree  stubborn,  insolent,  and 
pleasure-loving,  offered  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  F^nelon's  splendid  pedagogic 
talents.  To  train  this  child  into  a  wise  king  (rot 
philosophe),  a  second  St.  Louis,  was  his  aim.  In 
combating  the  vices  and  supplementing  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  lad,  he  displayed  a  remarkable 
resourcefulness  that  is  evidenced  especially  in  the 
different  works  he  wrote  for  the  young  duke.  His 
Conies  et  fables^  his  Dialogues  des  morts,  his  Demon- 
stration de  Vexisience  de  DieUy  and  his  Direction  pour 
la  conscience  d*un  roi,  all  had  a  didactic  purpose, 
which  is  present  also  in  the  most  famous  of  his 
works,  Les  aventures  de  TdUmaque.  F^nelon  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  an  absolute  influence  over  his 
pupil  and  in  transforming  him  into  a  learned, 
affable,  and  modest  youth.  F^nelon's  praise  was 
in  every  mouth  for  the  wonder  he  had  wrought. 
He  enjoyed  the  highest  favor  at  the  court,  and  as 
a  reward  for  his  services  Louis  XIV.  made  him,  in 
1695,  archbishop  of  Cambrai.  Yet  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  king  did  not  prevent  him  from  speaking 
out  boldly  in  criticism  of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  a  letter,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  discovery  of  the  original, 
F^nelon  attacks  the  monarch's  vanity,  worldliness, 
and  love  of  power  with  a  boldness  that  amounts 
to  absolute  temerity. 

From  his  splendid  position  at  court  F^nelon  fell 
suddenly  as  a  result  of  the  part  he  played  in  the 
conflict  over  the  mystical  doctrines  of  Mme.  Guyon. 
When  these  were  declared  heretical  by  an  in  esti- 
gating  commission   which   included    Bossuet   and 
Noailles,    F^nelon,   dissenting    from   the   majority 
in  certain   important  reservations,  published  the 
Explication  des  maximes  des  saints^  in  which  Mme. 
Guyon's  fundamental  principles  were  formulated 
in  a  sober  and  guarded  manner.     All 
5.  Cham-  love  of  God,  F^nelon  laid  down,  which 
pionship  of  was  conditioned  only  by  the  fear   of 
Mme.       punishment  or  by  the  desire  of  earthly 
Guyon.     happiness   waa  only  an  extremely  im- 
perfect copy  of  the  pure  unselfish  love 
which  consists  in  the  adoration  of  God  for  his  own 
sake.     "  Even  though  God — indeed  an  impossible 
supposition — should  destroy  the  souls  of  the  just 
or  abandon  them  for  eternity  to  the  temptations  and 
pains  of  this  life,  or  condemn  them  for  all  eternity 
to  the  pains  of  hell,  these  souls  would  none  the  less 
love  him  and  serve  him  faithfully."    The  style  in 
which  this  work  is  written  is  dry,  dogmatic,  ^^ithout 
grace  or  unction;   and  as  the  principles  laid  down 
are   frequently   followed  by  contradictory  expla- 
nations and  qualifications,  it  contains  much  that  is 
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subtle  and  obscure.  It  created  great  excitement, 
almost  every  one  taking  part  for  or  against  it. 
BoBsuet  attacked  it  violently;  F^nelon  answered 
with  self-restraint  and  dignity.  Although  F^ne- 
Ion  had  the  support  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  secret, 
that  of  Le  Tellier,  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  most  of 
the  clergy  adhered  to  Bossuet,  upon  whose  side,  too, 
the  monarch  ranged  himself.  F^nelon  was  ban- 
ished to  his  see  city  of  Cambrai,  whereupon  he 
appealed  to  the  pope  for  judgment  upon  his  book. 
After  a  long  delay  and  urgent  pressure  from  Louis 
XIV.,  decision  was  rendered,  declaring  several 
passages  of  his  work  erroneous  (not  heretical). 
F^nelon  publicly  proclaimed  the  papal  decision  and 
caused  as  many  copies  of  his  book  as  he  could 
obtain  to  be  burned.  It  is  open  to  question,  how- 
ever, whether  his  submission  was  sincere.  That 
he  held  fast  to  his  opinions  at  a  later  date  is  manifest 
from  a  letter  to  Le  Tellier  in  which,  speaking  of  his 
conflict  with  Bossuet,  he  says  "  He  who  was  in 
error  has  conquered  and  he  who  was  free  from  error 
is  overcome."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  papal  judg- 
ment, rendered  so  unwillingly  and  in  so  mild  a 
form,  did  F^nelon  no  harm,  but  gained  him  sym- 
pathy and  increased  love  and  admiration. 

It  is  in  the  last  period  of  his  life,  during  eighteen 
years  of  labor  in  his  diocese  (1697-1715)  that 
F^nelon  showed  himself  in  the  noblest  Ught. 
Devoted  to  his  pastoral  duties,  he  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  conditions  in  every 
part  of  his  jurisdiction,  giving  himself  up  espe- 
cially to  the  task  of  training  worthy 
6.  Conduct  priests  and  removing  for  this  purpose 
of  His      the   diocesan   seminary   from   Valen- 

Diocese.  ciennes  to  Cambrai  where  it  enjoyed 
his  personal  supervision.  A  master 
of  pulpit  oratory  himself,  he  combated  the  pre- 
vailing taste  for  declamation,  laying  down  as  the 
threefold  object  of  the  preacher  to  convince,  paint, 
and  persuade.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  (1702-13)  his  diocese  was  repeatedly 
the  scene  of  hostilities.  In  1709,  when  the  country 
around  Cambrai  was  laid  waste  by  the  enemy, 
F^nelon  turned  his  palace  into  a  refuge  for  the  in- 
habitants of  entire  villages,  and  gave  his  personal 
care  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  He  placed  his 
episcopal  income  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
for  the  relief  of  famine.  The  nobility  of  his  con- 
duct did  not  fail  to  impress  even  the  foe,  and  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  established 
guards  for  the  protection  of  his  personal  property 
during  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  allies. 

In  the  Jansenist  controversy  F^nelon  took  an 
active  part  as  an  opponent  of  the  teachings  of  the 
bishop  of  Ypres.  He  requested  the  pope  to  obtain 
from  the  king  the  dismissal  of  all  dignitaries  who 
should  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  anti-Jansenist 
formula,  and  their  excommunication  in  case  of 
obstinate  opposition.  He  gave  unconditional  sup- 
port to  the  bull  Unigenitus  directed  against  the 
Jansenists.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  Protestants 
of  the  country  he  maintained,  according  to  some 
authorities,  an  attitude  that  went  to  the  extreme 
of  tolerance.  His  pastoral  duties  still  left  him  time 
for  literary  activity.  As  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  his  advice  was  called  for  in  the  work  on 


the  great  dictionary.  As  a  judge  in  the  conflict 
between  the  Ancients  and  the  Modems,  he  praised 
the  classic  writers  because  they  depicted  nature 
with  power  and  grace,  carried  out  their  characters 
consistently,  and  attained  harmony.  At  this  time 
he  brought  together  the  different  fragments  of  the 
TiUmaque  into  an  orderiy  whole.  The  book  achieved 
a  tremendous  success,  not  only  in  France,  where  it 
was  speedily  prohibited,  but  throughout  Europe. 
F^nelon  has  been  accused  unjustly  of  intending  this 
romance  as  a  satire  upon  the  government  of  Louis 
XIV.,  a  view  against  which  the  author 
7.  TA6-  vehemently  protested.  Nevertheless 
maque.  the  book  itself  contains  echoes  and 
images  of  the  time.  The  work  is 
written  in  a  highly  attractive  style  and  reveals  a 
sound  knowledge  of  antiquity.  What  detracts 
from  it  is  the  blending  of  Greek  mythology  with 
Christian  doctrine  and  ethics,  of  antiquity  with 
modem  times,  a  process  resulting  in  a  general 
impression  of  unreahty.  Although  the  king  had 
forbidden  all  intercourse  between  F^nelon  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  the  two  remained  in  constant 
communication  through  common  friends.  On  im- 
portant occasions  the  young  duke  turned  for  advice 
to  his  old  teacher,  and  when  the  death  of  the  Dau- 
phin (1711)  made  the  duke  heir  to  the  throne,  a 
new  career  seemed  about  to  open  for  F^nelon. 
But  if  he  entertained  hopes  of  playing  the  part  of  a 
Mazarin  or  a  Richelieu,  the  death  of  the  duke  in 
the  following  year  dashed  them  to  the  ground.  On 
hearing  the  fatal  news  he  remarked  "  My  ties  are 
now  severed — nothing  more  binds  me  to  earth." 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  partial 
retirement  and  devotion. 

F^elon's  numerous  literary,  theological  and 
political  writings  offer  abundant  testimony  to  the 
versatility  of  his  talents  and  the  wide  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  Similarly  many-sided  does  his  charac- 
ter appear.  By  nature  mild,  he  was  stem  to  him- 
self and  often  severe  to  those  who 
8.  Estimate  differed  from  him  in  belief.  With  a 
of  His  strong  bent  for  mysticism,  he  neverthe- 
Character,  less  possessed  remarkable  insight  into 
practical  affairs  and  conditions.  In- 
sisting as  a  theologian  upon  "  a  pure  and  imselfish 
love  for  God  "  and  revealing  as  archbishop  a  spirit 
of  noble  sacrifice  and  of  devoted  service  toward  the 
poor  and  the  suffering,  he  aspired  at  the  same  time 
to  power  and  dominion.  An  earnest  champion  of 
authority  and  established  doctrine  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  an  opponent  of  all  religious 
innovations,  he  showed  himself,  in  the  field  of 
politics  and  social  science  an  advocate  of  ideals 
bordering  on  Utopianism.  In  an  age  when  abso- 
lutism was  regarded  as  almost  a  divine  principle, 
F^nelon  was  the  first  to  speak  of  popular  rights  and 
the  popular  welfare.  In  this  manner  his  ideas 
represent  an  anticipation  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, whose  philosophers,  notably  D'Alembert, 
praise  him  highly.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  certain 
defects,  we  may  decidedly  place  him  among  the 
noblest  characters  and  most  talented  writers  of  his 
day.  (J.  EHNif.) 

Biblioorapht:  An  edition  of  F^nelon's  works,  with  Vi§ 
by  Y.  M.  M.  de  Querbauf,  waa  pubiiflhed,  9  volf.,  1787-* 
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1792;  another,  containing  his  correspondence,  was  issued, 
in  19  vols.,  ib.  1826-28;  the  Viea  det  awienM  philoMophea 
and  the  T&hiwqiie  have  been  translated  often  into  most 
European  languages;  M.  Masson  edited  the  unpublished 
letters  of  Ftfnelon  to  Madame  Guyon.  Freibuig,  Switier- 
land,  1907.  Lives  have  been  written  by  L.  F.  de  Baus- 
set,  Paris.  1809,  Eng.  transl.,  London.  1810;  [H.  L.  Far- 
rer,]  ib.  1877  (an  excellent  work);  E.  de  Broglie,  Paris, 
1884;  P.  Janet,  ib.  1892,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1893; 
R.  Mahrenhols,  Leipsic.  1896;  Viscount  St.  Cyres,  Lon- 
don, 1901;  H.  Druon,  Paris,  1906.  Consult  also:  E.  O. 
Douen.  L'IntoUranee  de  Findon,  Paris,  1872;  Q.  Biios, 
F^nelon  iducateur,  Paris.  1886;  E.  K.  Sanders,  Finelon, 
hU  Frienda  and  EnemieM,  London,  1901;  M.  Cagnac,  F^ne- 
lon^  direeieur  de  eoneeienee,  Paris,  1902.  See  also  literature 
under  GuTOit,  Jbannb  Marie  Bouvibb  db  la  Mothb. 

FERN,  WILLIAM  WALLACE:  Unitarian;  b. 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 1862.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1884  and  Harvard  Divinity  School 
in  1887.  He  was  minister  of  Unity  Church,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  1887-91  and  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Society  of  Chicago  1891-1901.  Since  1901  he  has 
been  Bussey  professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  of  which  he  has  been  dean 
since  1906.  He  was  Shaw  Lecturer  on  Biblical 
literature  in  Meadville  Theological  School  1892- 
1901  and  preacher  to  Harvard  University  1896- 
1898  and  again  since  1902.  He  has  been  American 
editor  of  the  Hibbert  Journal  since  1902,  and  has 
written  Lessons  on  Luke  (in  collaboration  with  H. 
G.  Spaulding;  Boston,  1890);  Lessons  on  the  Ads 
(1894);  The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 
(Chicago,  1894) ;  ahd  Lessons  on  the  Psalms  (Boston, 
1900). 

FENTON,  FERRAR :  Church  of  England  layman ; 
b.  at  Waltham  (18  m.  s.e.  of  Hull),  Lincolnshire, 
Dec.  4, 1832.  He  was  educated  privately,  and  until 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  lived  the  life  of  a  student. 
Financial  reverses  then  compelled  him  to  become 
an  operator  in  a  factory,  where  he  eventually  rose 
to  be  manager  and  overseer.  He  undertook  vari- 
ous commercial  enterprises,  and  amassed  a  fortune 
as  the  promoter  of  the  De  Beers  Company  for  the 
development  of  the  South  African  diamond  mines 
after  the  panic  of  1882,  but  in  1893  lost  heavily 
through  the  dishonesty  of  a  legal  adviser.  Since 
then,  however,  he  has  recovered  much  of  his  wealth. 
In  theology  he  holds  to  the  authenticity  and  divine 
origin  of  the  Bible,  and  regards  "  the  so-called 
'  higher  criticism '  as  either  wild  delusion  or  de- 
liberate swindle.''  He  has  a  knowledge  of  many 
languages  and  has  written  various  pamphlets, 
linguistic  works,  and  biographies,  but  his  chief 
work  is  his  Bible  in  Modem  English  with  Critical 
Notes  (London,  1903;  published  first  in  parts, 
1883-1903),  an  independent  translation  from  the 
original  languages. 

FERDINAIID  IL  AlTD  THE  COXINTERREFORMA- 

TlOlf  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Early  Progress  of  the  Reformation  (§  1). 

Reaction  under  Rudolph  II.  (§  2). 

Protestant  Gains  after  1600  ({  3). 

Forces  Working  for  the  Roman  Catholics  (§  4). 

Ferdinand  II.     His  Measures  in  Inner  Austria  ({  6). 

Ferdinand  Emperor  1619-27  (i  6). 

The  culminating  point  of  the  Reformation  and 
Counterreformation  occurs  a  full  generation  later 
in  the  Austrian  crown  lands  of  the  Hapsburgs  than 
elsewhere  in  Germany;  the  decisive  issue,  adversely 


to  the  Reformation,  does  not  appear  before    the 

first  third  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  under  the  rule 

of  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.    When  in 

I.  Early  1564  the  Austrian  lands  passed  from 
Progress  of  the  hand  of  Ferdinand  I.  into  the 
the  Refor-  hands  of  his  three  sons,  Maximilian, 

mation.  Ferdinand,  and  Charles,  the  Reforma- 
tion had  made  nearly  equal  progress 
in  all  these  jurisdictions;  on  all  sides  it  had  been 
tacitly  tolerated,  and  had  accordingly  gained  such 
accretions  that  the  complete  transition  to  Protes- 
tantism appeared  to  depend  only  on  its  recognition 
by  law  and  the  creation  of  a  church  organization. 
The  majority  of  all  classes  of  society  had  adopted 
the  new  ideas.  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  in  Silesia 
and  Lusatia,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Styria, 
Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Gdritz,  nearly  the  entire 
population  was  filled  with  the  new  spirit.  In  Tyrol 
alone  did  the  Roman  Church  continue  securely  pre- 
dominant. 

Maximilian  II.,  in  Bohemia  (with  its  dependen- 
cies, Moravia,  Silesia,  Lusatia)  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  and  Archduke  Charles  in  Inner 
Austria  (Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  G5ritz)  con- 
tinued at  first  in  the  tolerant  disposition  of  their 
father.  There  soon  followed  most  important  con- 
cessions to  the  Protestant  territorial  estates.  In 
Lower  Austria,  from  1568  to  1571,  Maximilian 
granted  religious  freedom  for  the  nobility  and  their 
subjects;  the  same  concession  was  straightway 
claimed  for  themselves  by  the  Upper  Austrians, 
and  it  was  not  denied  them,  although  it  was  never 
formally  extended  to  them.  The  Bohemian  no- 
bility obtained  the  like  religious  freedom  in  1575. 
In  Inner  Austria,  from  1572  to  1578,  Charles  ac- 
corded the  so-called  religious  pacification,  which 
allowed  the  lords  and  knighthood  to  profess  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  tolerated  Protestant 
schools  and  churches  already  existent;  only  for 
the  crown  cities  and  towns  and  for  his  own  estates 
did  the  archduke  retain  express  control  of  religion. 
Charles  made  these  concessions  with  the  utmost 
reluctance;  nothing  but  need  of  money  and  the 
threatening  danger  from  the  Turks  constrained 
him  to  do  so.  Indeed  a  similar  external  pressure 
was  operative  in  the  case  of  Maximilian  II.;  but 
his  religious  sensibilities  suffered  less  by  the  con- 
cession, as  he  had  considerable  sympathy  with  the 
new  views. 

The  first  lawful  foundations  for  the  development 

of  a  Protestant  Church  were  won  through  these 

concessions;  but  under  the  impulse  of  an  energetic 

reaction  that  was  developing  with  new  force  in 

Romanism,  the  successors  of  these  princes,  supported 

by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Roman  Catholic 

2.  Reaction  remnant    of    the   nobility,  strove  to 

under      set  the  concessions  aside.    In   1578, 

Rudolph  IL  Rudolph  II.  (son  of  Maximilian  II., 

emperor  1576-1612)  began  to  expel  all 

the  Protestant  preachers  from  Vienna;  but  when  he 

encountered  strong  opposition  to  bds  designs  in 

Upper  Austria,  he  set  to  work  more  prudently. 

Nevertheless  he  achieved  a  good  deal  during  the 

following  decade;  by  legal  proceedings,  one  church 

after  another  was  taken  away  from  the  Protestant 

nobles  of  Lower  Austria  and  restored  to  the  Roman 
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worship,  while  entire  towns  were  led  back  to  the  an- 
cient faith,  thus  paving  the  way  aa  far  as  possible 
for  the  party  of  CathoUc  restoration.  The  situation 
in  Lower  Austria  stopped  short  of  any  formally 
compacted  procedure  on  the  side  of  the  Protestant 
estates;  but  in  Upper  Austria  the  opposition  against 
all  these  measures  maintained  itself  till  1597,  at 
last  flaming  up  into  the  peasants'  insurrection  of 
1595-97,  which  had  its  origin  in  economic  distress 
and  the  straits  of  the  Church.  With  this  insurrec- 
tion the  Protestant  opposition  was  at  the  same  time 
decisively  suppressed  by  superior  force  of  arms. 
A  ''  reformation  committee  "  thereupon  began  its 
relentless  activity;  the  nobility,  indeed,  were  still 
allowed  the  exercise  of  Protestant  worship  in  their 
castles,  but  the  citizens  and  peasants  were  so  hard 
pressed  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  dominion 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  Upper  Austria  was  out- 
wardly restored.  However,  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  remained  Protestant  at  heart. 

From  about  1600,  Rudolph  II.  was  diseased  in 
mind.  The  consequences  of  his  condition  were  so 
disastrous,  at  last,  for  the  govem- 
3.  Protes-  ment  of  his  dominions  that  in  1604 
tant  Gains  it  seemed  as  though  a  collapse  of  his 
after  i6oo.  rule,  and,  with  it,  of  the  Hapsburg 
power,  were  immment.  The  emperor's 
nearest  kinsmen  sought  to  obviate  the  danger  by 
leaguing  themselves  against  Rudolph  and  preparing 
to  supplant  him  through  his  younger  brother 
Matthias.  Rudolph  not  being  tractable,  Matthias 
resorted  to  open  conflict,  and  to  strengthen  his 
power  he  had  to  entreat  the  aid  of  the  estates  of 
Hungary  and  the  crown  lands  and  to  fortify  him- 
self by  concessions.  In  1606  he  promised  the 
Hungarian  Protestants  free  exercise  of  religion, 
and  guaranteed  the  Moravian  estates  against  all 
manner  of  religious  persecution.  It  proved  more 
difficult  for  him  to  make  terms  with  the  Austrian 
estates;  these  demanded,  before  the  act  of  homage, 
complete  religious  freedom  and  new  statutory 
rights  for  themselves.  Nevertheless  Matthias  re- 
luctantly yielded  in  the  essential  points,  while  the 
estates  employed  this  time  of  independence  in 
reorganizing  the  church  on  Protestant  lines  and 
in  instituting  public  worship  and  schools  on  all 
sides  accordingly.  The  same  conditions  favored  the 
estates  in  Bohemia;  as  a  condition  of  supporting 
the  emperor  against  Matthias  they  first  obtained 
provisional  religious  freedom,  and  then,  on  July  9, 
1609,  the  imperial  brief  in  solemn  acknowledgment 
of  religious  freedom  and  the  ecclesiastical  organi- 
sation of  the  Protestants.  Similar  results  were 
achieved  for  themselves  by  the  Silesian  estates. 
On  succeeding  to  the  crown  lands  and  the  empire 
in  1612,  Matthias  confirmed  the  grants  by  his 
brother. 

The  conflict  between  Rudolph  and  Matthias  had 
much  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Austrian 
Protestants;  apart  from  Tyrol  and  Inner  Austria, 
the  situation  was  now  as  favorable  as  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Maximilian  II.  But  there  were 
some  weighty  differences.  Zealous  and  closely  com- 
pacted Roman  minorities  stood  side  by  side  with 
the  Protestant  estates  of  the  realm;    the  Roman 


Church  had  gained  internal  strength;   the  Jesuits 
had   founded  settlements  and  schools  in  all  the  im- 
portant centers,  exerting  an  influence 

4.  Forces    over  the  coming  generation;   the  uni- 
Working    versity  at  Graz  belonged  to  them  ouU 

for  the  right,  and  Vienna  was  transferred  to 
Roman  them  in  1617;  the  Capuchins  likewise 
Catholics,  exerted  a  fruitful  activity.  And  still 
tenser  than  f  ormeily  had  grown  the  op- 
position between  the  government  and  the  Protestant 
estates;  ecclesiastical  and  poUtical  points  of  conten- 
tion had  become  inseparably  interwoven,  and  Prot- 
estantism and  **  estatism  **  belonged  together  like 
Catholicism  and  imperialism.  The  more  the  power 
of  the  estates  increased,  and  the  more  distinctly 
the  nobility  strove  for  a  federation  of  all  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Austrian  estates,  just  so  much  the  more 
hostile  became  the  attitude  of  the  monarchy  toward 
all  rights  and  strivings  of  the  estates.  Matthias 
at  first  allowed  things  to  take  their  course;  but 
when  he  contrived,  in  1617,  to  induce  the  estates 
td  "  accept  "  Ferdinand  of  Styria  as  prospective 
successor  to  the  royal  dignity,  his  courage  rose  in 
the  direction  of  Counterreformation  measures.  The 
consequence  was  the  Bohemian  uprising,  and 
Bohemia's  assertion  of  independence  of  the  Haps- 
burg dynasty;  a  Protestant  prince,  Frederick  V. 
of  the  Palatinate,  was  elected  king.  But  with  the 
suppression  of  the  Bohemian  insurrection,  came 
likewise  the  final,  decisive  defeat  of  Austrian  Prot- 
estantism .  Ferdinand  II . ,  the  successor  of  Matthias, 
became  the  restorer  of  Roman  Catholicism  for  all 
Austria,  just  as  Matthias  had  been  for  Inner  Austria 
two  decades  previously  (see  Inner  Austria,  ths 
Reformation  in). 

Ferdinand  (b.  at  Graz  July  9,  1578;  d.  in  Vienna 
Feb.  15,  1637)  had  received  a  strictly  ecclesiastical 
education,  first  at  Graz,  then  at  the  University  of 
IngoLstadt;  his  favorite  reading,  thanks  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits,  was  edifying  tracts  and  leg- 
ends of  the  saints.  He  succeeded  his  father,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  in  1590  and  began  to  reign  act- 
ively in  1595,  with  the  firm  resolve  to 

5.  Ferdi-    help  forward  the  Roman  Church  onoe 
nand  H.  His  again  to  victory.     At  the  end  of  June, 

Measures  1598,  he  began  to  institute  summary 
in  Inner  measures  throughout  Inner  Austria. 
Austria.  Protestant  preachers  and  teachers  were 
expelled,  the  Protestant  churches  were 
closed,  Protestant  subjects  were  directed  to  choose 
between  return  to  Romanism  and  emigration;  even 
the  nobility  were  forbidden  the  exercise  of  Prot- 
estant worship,  their  confession  of  faith  being  alone 
left  free.  Later,  when  at  the  height  of  his  success 
in  1628,  Ferdinand  enjoined  the  nobility  to  return 
to  the  Roman  Church  within  a  year  at  the  latest. 
So-called  "  reformation  committees  "  were  active 
throughout  the  country;  the  Jesuits  now  extended 
their  labors  more  widely  than  ever;  while  the  pro- 
hibition of  foreign  schools  restricted  all  aspirants 
for  education  to  the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Ferdinand  allowed  nothing  to  disturb  him  in  carry- 
ing out  his  policy;  neither  the  remonstrances  of  Ms 
counselors,  of  the  emperor,  nor  of  the  Protestant 
estates  of  the  realm,  caused  him  to  halt.  The 
opposition  of  his  nobility,  the  vigorous  resistance 
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of  the  people  at  large,  frequently  manifested,  proved 
all  in  vain;  his  own  sovereign  power,  energetically 
applied,  showed  itself  strong  enough  to  execute  his 
will  with  promptness.  By  1602,  the  Coimter- 
reformation  was  completed  in  the  central  Austrian 
jurisdictions,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  serious  and 
irretrievable  decline  of  their  prosperity,  since  many 
of  the  stanchest  and  wealthiest  inhabitants  had 
left  home  for  the  sake  of  their  faith. 

When  Ferdinand,  after  the  death  of  Matthias  in 

1619,  had  been  elected  emperor,  his  first  step,  in 

aUiance  with  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  the  League, 

was  to  put  down  the  Bohemian  in- 

6.  Ferdinand  surrection.    Then  from  1621  forward, 

Emperor     began  the  systematic  execution  of  the 

1619-27.  Counterreformation  in  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, and  Upper  and  Lower  Austria. 
In  Bohemia  first  the  Protestant  teachers  and 
preachers  were  expelled  from  the  country,  atten- 
dance at  Roman  Catholic  worship  waa  made  com- 
pulsory, and  the  people  were  given  the  choice  be- 
tween subjection  and  emigration;  in  this  case  the 
property  of  emigrants  was  confiscated.  In  the 
cities.  Catholic  municipal  counselors  were  put  in 
office,  and  the  Protestants  were  excluded  from  all 
municipal  and  civil  positions.  Military  billeting 
helped  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  recalcitrant,  while 
rewards  were  bestowed  for  transition  to  Romanism. 
From  1624,  measures  were  also  prosecuted  against 
the  nobility,  and  in  July,  1627,  there  was  issued  an 
imperial  patent  to  the  efifect  that  nobody  should 
be  tolerated  in  the  land  unless  he  were  Roman 
Catholic,  and  this  irrespective  of  his  rank  or  station, 
the  nobility  being  granted  a  term  of  six  months  for 
making  the  change,  and  a  corresponding  term  for 
the  sale  of  their  properties  in  the  event  of  disobeying 
these  orders.  In  the  course  of  some  years  Protes- 
tantism was  efifectually  suppressed  in  Bohemia. 
Similar  procedure  was  followed  in  Moravia  and 
Lower  Austria,  where,  however,  the  nobility  re- 
mained exempt  from  compulsory  conversion;  not 
until  1641  were  more  severe  measures  inaugurated 
against  them,  because  they  were  alleged  to  stand 
in  alliance  with  the  Swedes.  In  Upper  Austria  the 
Counterreformation  dated  only  from  1624,  and  was 
virtually  accomplished  by  1626. 

The  last  active  manifestations  of  Protestant 
views  in  central  Austria  were  set  aside  in  1628  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant  nobles,  to  the  re- 
ported number  of  800.  In  Silesia,  too,  notwith- 
standing earlier  promise  to  the  contrary.  Protes- 
tantism was  antagonized  from  1627  onward; 
although  in  this  case  only  particular  jurisdictions 
came  to  be  Romanized  anew,  which  the  fortunes  of 
war  brought  completely  under  the  emperor's  hand. 
To  carry  the  Counterreformation  through  in  Hungary 
was  not  in  Ferdinand's  power,  but  as  time  progressed, 
the  peaceable  Counterreformation  was  directed  by 
Cardinal  Peter  PAzmdny  (q.v.),  archbishop  of  Gran, 
and  achieved  such  results  that  at  all  events  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nobility  again  became  Roman  Catholic. 
As  concerns  the  internal  affairs  of  Austria,  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Counterreformation  was  likewise  the 
defeat  of  the  estates  and  their  policy;  the  princes 
needed  no  longer  to  fear  the  claims  of  self-willed 
estates.  Walter  Gobtz. 
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FERGUSON  (FERGUSSOlf),  DAVID:  Scotch 
Reformer;  b.,  perhaps  at  Dundee,  c.  1525;  d.  at 
Dunfermline  (16  m.n.w.  of  Edinburgh),  Fifeshire, 
Aug.  13, 1598.  He  was  a  glover  by  trade,  but  later 
acquired  an  education,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  attended  a  university.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  teachers  of  the  Reformed  doctrines, 
being  chosen  pastor  at  Dunfermline  in  the  first 
appointment  of  ministers  in  Scotland  in  1560. 
In  1567  he  was  also  made  pastor  of  Rosyth,  for 
which  Cumnock  and  Beithwere  substituted  in  1574. 
He  preached  before  the  regent  at  Leith  on  Jan. 
13,  1571-72,  protesting  against  the  aUenation  of 
the  estates  of  the  Church  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
nobility  or  governmental  purposes.  This  sermon 
received  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  same  year,  and  was  heartily  indorsed  by  John 
Knox.  Ferguson  was  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1573  and  again  in  1578,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  he  was  one  of  the  assessors  to  the 
moderator.  His  acquaintance  with  James  I.  as 
well  as  his  ready  wit,  caused  him  to  be  repeatedly 
chosen  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  General  Assembly 
when  it  wished  to  bring  matters  to  the  attention  of 
the  king,  and  in  Aug.,  1583,  he  was  one  of  the 
seven  ministers  cited  by  the  king  to  attend  a  con- 
vention held  at  St.  Andrews  to  answer  for  certain 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  Fife  at  Cupar  in  Feb.  1597-98,  Fer- 
guson was  the  oldest  minister  in  Scotland,  but  was 
still  able  to  protest  vigorously  against  any  measure 
which  he  considered  conducive  to  the  reintroduction 
of  episcopacy  into  Scotland.  The  works  of  Ferguson 
were:  An  Answer  to  an  Epistle  written  by  Renat 
Benedict^  the  French  Doctor,  to  John  Knox  (Edin- 
burgh, 1563);  the  sermon  already  noted  (1572); 
the  posthumous  Scottish  Proverbs  (1641);  and 
Epithalamium  mysticum  Solomonis  regis,  sive 
Analysis  crUico-poetica  Cantici  Canticorum  (1677). 
His  Tracts  were  edited  at  Edinburgh  for  the  Ban- 
natyne  Club  in  1860. 

Biblioorapht:  John  Row,  Hiatorie  of  ike  Kirk  of  Scotland 
(Wodrow  Society  publication),  Edinburgh,  1842;  Intro- 
ductory notice  to  the  Bannatyne  Club's  reprint  of  Fer- 
guson's Tmcta,  ib.  1809;  Hew  Scott,  Faati  eeeleaicB  Sco- 
tiancB,  II.,  ii.  666-666,  3  vols.,  ib.  186fr-71;  DNB,  xviii, 
341-342. 

FERGUSON,  FERGUS:  Evangelical  Union  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  Glasgow  Sept.  6,  1824;  d.  there 
Nov.  3,  1897.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered 
Glasgow  University  and  was  graduated  (B.A.)  at 
the  end  of  six  sessions  (M.A.,  some  years  later). 
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He  then  studied  at  the  (Congregational)  Glasgow 
Theological  Academy  under  Ralph  Wandlaw  until 
1844,  when,  with  eight  other  students,  he  was  ex- 
pelled for  not  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  imcon- 
ditional  election  and  the  special  and  irresistible 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  studies  were 
completed  in  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  (q.v.)  under  James  Morison  (q.v.)* 
and  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  newly  formed 
church  of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Glasgow  in 
Mar.,  1845.  The  church  grew  under  Ferguson's 
ministration  and  a  new  building  was  twice  foimd 
necessary.  He  became  a  leader  of  his  denomination 
and  was  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  and 
literature  in  the  Theological  Hall.  His  preaching 
was  popular  and  he  was  honored  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  citizens  of  Glasgow.  For  some  years  he 
edited  the  Evangelical  Repository  and  he  published 
many  popular  volumes,  including  Bible  Election 
(Glasgow,  1854);  Letters  on  the  Principal  Points 
of  a  Calvinistic  Controversy  (1854);  A  Treatise  on 
Peace  tpith  God  (1856);  Holiness ;  or  what  we  should 
be  and  do  (1862);  Sacred  Scenes;  Notes  of  Travel 
in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  (London,  1864);  The 
History  of  the  Evangelical  Union  (1876;  A  Popular 
Life  of  Christ  (1878);  From  Glasgow  to  Missouri 
and  Back  (Glasjgow,  1878);  The  Character  of  God 
(London,  1881);  The  Patriarchs  (1882). 

William  Adamsok. 
Biblioorapht:  Life  by  William  AdamBon,  London,  1900. 

FERGUSON,  SAMUEL  DAVID :  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missionary  bishop  of  Cape  Palmas  and  parts 
adjacent;  b.,  of  African  descent,  at  Charlestown, 
S.  C,  Jan.  1,  1842.  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  taken 
by  his  parents  to  Liberia,  where  he  was  educated 
in  the  church  mission  schools  and  received  his  theo- 
logical training  from  the  mission  clergy.  He  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1865  and  priested  two  years  later, 
after  which  he  was  rector  of  St.  Mark's,  Harper, 
Liberia,  untU  1885,  being  also  a  teacher  in  the 
boys'  boarding-school  at  Ca valla  1862-63  and  mas- 
ter of  Moimt  Vaughan  high  school  1863-73.  In 
1885  he  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Cape 
Palmas  and  parts  adjacent,  and  was  the  first  negro 
to  be  elevated  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  episco- 
pate. 

FERMENTARH    (FERMENTACEI).     See    Azt- 

MITES. 

FERRAR,  NICHOLAS:  English  clergsrman;  b. 
in  London  Feb.  22,  1592;  d.  at  Little  Gidding 
(10  m.  n.w.  of  Huntingdon),  Huntingdonshire, 
Dec.  4, 1637.  He  studied  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1610;  M.A.,  1613).  From  1613  to  1618  he 
traveled  and  studied  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  on  his  return  to  England  devoted  himself 
till  1623  to  the  affairs  of  the  Virginia  Company,  in 
which  his  family  was  interested.  In  1624  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament,  and  took  part  in  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Earl  of  Middlesex.  But  he  soon 
tired  of  public  life,  and,  shrinking  from  the  impend- 
ing political  disorders,  with  his  widowed  mother,  and 
the  families  of  his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law, 
John  0)llet,  he  settled  at  Little  Gidding,  and  es- 
tablished there  what  the  Puritans  called  his  Prot-  i 
estant  nunnery.    In  1626  he  was  ordained  deacon 


by  Laud,  but  would  never  consent  to  take  priest's 
orders,  and  the  most  flattering  offers  of  valuable 
benefices  were  not  sufficient  to  tempt  him  from  his 
life  of  religious  devotion.  Matins  and  evensong 
were  said  daily  by  Ferrar  in  the  church  of  Little 
Gidding,  the  other  canonical  hours  being  said  in  the 
manor  house.  One  room  was  set  apart  as  an  oratory 
for  general  devotions,  and  there  were  two  separate 
oratories  for  the  men  and  women  at  night.  Vigils 
were  kept  throughout  the  night;  and  Ferrar  him- 
self, who  slept  on  the  floor,  arose  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  for  religious  meditation.  Everything 
was  done  by  rule,  and  there  was  some  definite 
occupation  for  every  hour.  It  was  Ferrar's  theory 
that  everybody  should  learn  a  trade;  and  book- 
binding was  taught  in  his  institution.  Numerous 
elaborate  volumes  bound  here  are  still  extant,  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  Ferrar's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
(1635)  made  for  Charles  I.,  who  held  Ferrar  in  great 
veneration  and  visited  him  in  1642,  and  again  in 
1646.  Ferrar  also  provided  a  free  school  for  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood,  and  served  himself  as 
teacher.  The  institution  soon  attracted  the  enmity 
of  Puritanism.  In  1641  it  was  unjustly  attacked 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Arminian  Nunnery ; 
and  early  in  1647  the  manor  and  the  church  at 
Little  Gidding  were  sacked  by  the  Parliamentary 
army.     The  church  was  carefully  restored  in  1853. 

Biblioorapht:  Two  lives,  by  his  brother  John  Ferrar  and 
Dr.  Jebb,  are  reproduced  in  Cambridge  in  the  17th  Cen- 
tury, ed.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  Cambridge,  1855;  F.  Turner, 
Brief  Memoire  of  NichoUu  Ferrar,  London,  1837;  P. 
Peckard,  Memoire  of  NichoUu  Ferrar,  Cambridge,  1700, 
abridged  London.  1852;  T.  T.  Carter,  Nidtolaa  Ferrar: 
hie  Houeehold  and  hU  Friende,  ib.  1802;  DNB,  zriii.  377- 
380. 

FERRAR,  ROBERT:  Bishop  of  St.  David's;  b. 
near  Halifax  (14  m.  w.8.w.  of  Leeds),  Yorkshire, 
before  1509;  burned  at  Carmarthen,  Wales,  Mar. 
30,  1555.  He  probably  studied  at  Cambridge, 
afterward  at  Oxford  (B.D.,  1533),  where  he  became  a 
canon  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  and  a 
member  of  the  priory  of  St.  Mary's.  He  read 
Luther's  works,  became  a  Reformer,  and  in  1528 
was  compelled  to  recant.  Later  he  aided  Henry 
VIII.  in  suppressing  the  monasteries,  and  in  1540,  a 
pension  of  eighty  pounds  a  year  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  a  large  amount  for  those  times.  During  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  employed  him  in  carrying 
on  the  Reformation.  He  was  elevated  to  the  sec 
of  St.  David's  in  1548;  but  on  his  arrival  in  his 
diocese  in  1549  he  found  serious  difficulties  awaiting 
him.  Technical  flaws  were  found  in  his  conmiission, 
false  charges  were  trumped  up  against  him.  Som- 
erset, now  in  the  Tower,  could  do  nothing  for  him, 
and  in  1551  Ferrar  was  thrown  into  prison  and 
kept  there  till  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric  in  Mar.,  1554,  condemned 
as  a  heretic  a  year  later,  and  was  burned  at  Car- 
marthen on  Mar.  30,  1555.  To  a  bystander  who 
conuniserated  him  he  remarked,  ''  If  you  see  me 
once  to  stir  while  I  suffer  the  pains  of  burning, 
then  give  no  credit  to  those  doctrines  for  which 
I  die."  He  made  good  his  assertion,  for  he  did 
not  move  till  a  blow  on  the  head  felled  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames. 
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Bibuoobapht:  John  Fox,  AeU  and  MonumentBt  ed.  J. 
Townaend.  v.  428.  vi.  146.  222.  653.  664.  706.  vii.  1-28, 
8  vols.,  London.  1837-41;  A.  k  Wood.  Athena  OxonienatM, 
ed.  P.  BUas,  ii.  769^761.  4  vols.,  ib.  1813-20;  Q.  Burnet. 
HiaL  of  ths  Reformation,  ed.  N.  Pocoek,  ii.  127,  iii.  350. 
362.  V.  197-205.  Oxford.  1865;  DNB,  xviii.  380-382  (con- 
tains good  list  of  sources). 

FERRARA-FLORElfCE,  COUlfCIL  OF:  An  as- 
sembly which  met  at  Ferrara  early  in  1438  to  con- 
sider proposals  for  union  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches.  The  great  danger  threatening 
the  Greek  empire  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  led  the 
emperor,  John  Palseologus,  to  disregard  the  aversion 
generally  felt  in  the  East  for  Rome  and  to  make 
proposals  for  a  union  of  the  two  branches  of  Chris- 
tendom to  both  the  pope,  Eugenius  IV.,  and  the 
Council  of  Basel,  which  was  in  session  at  the  time. 
The  pope  was  unwilling  that  the  council — with 
which  his  relations  were  anything  but  amicable — 
(see  Basel,  Council  of;  Eugenius  IV.)  should 
share  in  the  glory  of  a  possible  successful  outcome 
of  negotiations,  and  thought  his  purposes  would 
be  better  served  if  its  sessions  were  transferred  to 
an  Italian  city.  Toward  the  end  of  1437  he  directed 
it  to  meet  at  Ferrara  on  Jan.  8,  1438.  A  complete 
rupture  between  pope  and  council  resulted,  the 
majority  of  the  latter  remaining  at  Basel,  where 
they  deposed  the  pope.  A  minority,  however, 
who  were  favorable  to  the  pope  met  at  Ferrara. 
Early  in  Mar.,  1438,  the  Greeks,  about  700  persons, 
arrived  at  Ferrara  as  guests  of  the  pope;  the  em- 
peror arrived  on  the  fourth  of  the  month,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  on  the  seventh.  Prom- 
inent among  the  Greeks  were  Bessarion,  archbishop 
of  Nicsea,  afterward  cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
(see  Bessarion,  Johannes),  a  friend  of  union,  and 
Markos  Eugenikos  (q.v.),  metropolitan  of  Ephesus, 
whose  one  thought  was  to  defend  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Greek  peoples  against  the  imperious  papacy ; 
it  was  mainly  due  to  his  influence  that  the  dogmatic 
discussions  on  the  doctrinal  differences,  especially 
on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  held  in  1438 
were  without  result.  Financial  difficulties  obliged 
the  pope  to  transfer  the  council  to  Florence.  Here 
the  first  session  was  held  Feb.  26,  1439,  and  the  met- 
ropolitan Isidore  of  Kief  was  especially  conspicuous 
as  friend  of  the  Union.  After  much  discussion  it  was 
agreed  that  the  terms  used  by  the  Church  Fathers 
— the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  from  the  Father  through  the  Son — are 
in  the  main  identical  (see  Fiuoque  Controverst). 
By  this  the  Greeks  had  actually  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority  of  the  filioque;  but  in  no  case  would  they 
adopt  it  in  their  symbol ;  they  declared,  however,  their 
willingness  to  unite  with  the  Latins  retaining  their 
own  rites.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  1439  the 
discussions  of  the  filioque  could  be  considered  as 
closed;  those  on  purgatory,  the  use  of  leavened  or 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  etc.,  were  relatively  imimportant. 
But  the  whole  union-scheme  threatened  to  become 
again  doubtful  when  the  question  concerning  the 
"  papacy  **  came  up  for  discussion.  A  formula 
was  invented,  however,  which  each  party  could 
interpret  according  to  its  own  view  (see  below). 
In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  died,  June  10,  1439,  and  a  ter- 


mination of  the  discussions  seemed  more  than  ever 
desirable.  On  July  5  an  agreement  was  arrived  at, 
but  Markos  Eugenikos  refused  to  sign  it;  another 
opponent  to  the  union,  the  bishop  of  Stauropolis 
had  already  fled  from  Florence.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  decree  was  signed  by  115  Latins  and  by 
only  thirty-three  Greeks.  The  union-document 
was  prepared  in  Latin  and  Greek  by  Ambrose 
Traversari,  and  corrections  were  afterward  made 
here  and  there  in  the  Greek  by  Bessarion.  Both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  text  may  be  considered  au- 
thentic. On  July  6,  1439,  the  solemn  consumma- 
tion of  the  union  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral 
at  Florence.  Cardinal  Cesarini  read  the  decree 
in  Latin,  Bessarion  in  Greek;  after  its  general 
adoption  Pope  Eugenius  celebrated  public  mass. 

As  concerns  the  contents  of  the  decree,  the  main 
doctrinal  difference  was  adjusted  on  paper,  as 
already  stated;  the  Greeks  acknowledged  the 
correctness  of  the  filioque^  without  adopting  it  in 
their  symbol.  The  other  points — on  the  Eucharist* 
purgatory,  etc. — were  non-essential.  The  Greeks 
retained  their  whole  ritual  and  marriage  of  the 
priests.  Regarding  the  pope,  a  formula  was 
adopted  which  the  Greeks  could  and  did  interpret 
as  acknowledging  his  primacy  "  in  the  way  which 
is  determined  in  the  acts  of  ecumenical  coimcils 
and  in  the  sacred  canons."  The  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem could  thus  imagine  they  had  preserved  their 
privileges.  The  Latins,  however,  interpreted  the 
last  clause  as  a  confirmation  of  their  claims  and 
read,  the  pope  has  the  primacy  in  the  church,  "  as 
is  determined  in  the  acts  of  ecumenical  councils 
and  in  the  sacred  canons  "  (the  original  copy  of  the 
decree  with  other  copies  is  at  Florence  in  the 
Laurentian  library).  On  Aug.  26,  1439  the  em- 
peror left  for  Constantinople  by  way  of  Venice. 
A  real  union  had  not  been  accomplished,  the  Greeks 
would  not  "  Latinise,"  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
was  not  prevented,  and  in  1472  a  synod  in  Constan- 
tinople solemnly  and  openly  renounced  the  union 
of  Florence.  Paul  Tbchackert. 

Biblioobapht:  Sources:  The  original  protocols  are  lost, 
but  the  preliminary  negotiations  are  brought  together  by 
E.  Ceoooni.  Studi  etoriei  eul  concUio  di  Firenee,  Florence, 
1860;  the  Acts  of  the  Council,  compiled  by  O.  Qiustin- 
iani,  are  in  Hanoi,  Concilia^  toI.  xxzi  and  Labbe,  Con- 
cilia, xiii.  826  sqq.  (from  the  Latin  standpoint);  the  Ada 
Oraca,  by  Dorotheus  of  Mitylene,  are  in  Harduin,  Con- 
cilia,  vol.  iz.,  and  in  Ifansi,  vol.  xxxi  (from  the  Greek 
standpoint):  the  "  Qreat  History  "  of  the  Greek  Sylves- 
ter Syropulus,  giving  the  views  of  a  divergent  Greek 
party,  was  published  by  R.  Creyghton,  London,  1660; 
the  union  decree  appeared,  ed.  Milanesi,  in  Archivio 
ttorico  Italiano,  new  ser.,  vi  (1867),  219.  The  modem 
Latin  point  of  view  appears  in  Hefele,  ConcUienoeadiichte, 
vii.  660  sqq.;  the  Greek,  by  Gorski,  in  HieL  of. the  CouncU 
of  Florence^  ed.  Neale,  London,  1861.  Consult  further: 
A.  Piehler,  OeedtidUe  der  kircfdiehen  Trennung  ewiadten 
dem  Orient  und  dem  Occident,  Munich,  1864;  T.  Fromman, 
Kritieche  Beitr&ge  rur  Oeec/iidUe  der  FlorenHner  Kirchen- 
einiffunoen,  Halle,  1872;  idem,  in  JahrirtUher  fUr  deutacfie 
Theoloffie,  xxii.  4  (1877),  650  sqq.;  J.  Drftseke,  in  ZWT, 
xxxvii  (1804),  31  sqq.;  Pastor,  Popee,  i.  316  sqq.;  Creigh- 
ton.  Papacy,  ii.  333-341,  382-384. 

FERRARI,  AUDREAS:  Cardinal;  b.  at  Prato- 
piano,  diocese  of  Parmai  Italy,  Aug.  13,  1850.  He 
was  appointed  in  1885  professor  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology and  rector  of  the  Great  Seminary  of  Parma. 
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Later  becoming  vicar-general  of  Parma,  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Guastalla  in  1890,  whence 
be  was  translated  to  Como  in  the  following  year. 
In  1894  he  was  enthroncKi  archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  created  cardinal  priest 
of  Sant'Anastasia.  He  is  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregations of  BLshops  and  Regulars,  Indulgences, 
and  the  Index. 

FERRATA,  DOMENICO:  Cardinal;  b.  at  Gra- 
doli,  diocese  of  Montefiascone  (50  m.  n.w.  of  Rome), 
Italy,  Mar.  4,  1847.  He  studied  at  the  Jesuit 
colleges  at  Orvieto  and  Montefiascone,  and  at  the 
University  of  Rome.  He  was  then  professor  of 
canon  law  at  the  Roman  Seminary  and  also  pro- 
fcs»«or  of  church  history,  exegesis,  dogmatic  the- 
ology, and  the  institutes  of  ecclesiastical  law  at  the 
Propaganda.  In  1877  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Congregation  for  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Af- 
fairs, and  in  1879  was  appointed  auditor  of  the 
papal  nuncio  at  Paris.  After  his  return  to  Italy, 
he  was  made  undersecretary  of  his  Congregation 
and  domestic  prelate  to  the  pope,  and  in  1884  he 
was  president  of  the  Pontificia  Accademia  dei 
Nobili  Ecclesiastic!.  In  1885  he  was  preconized 
titular  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  and  sent  to 
Belgium  as  papal  nuncio.  On  his  return,  he  became 
secretary  of  his  congregation,  and  in  1891  was 
nuncio  at  Paris.  He  was  created  cardinal  priest 
of  Santa  Prisca  in  1896.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Congregations  of  Extraordinary  E>;clesiastical  Af- 
fairs, the  Council,  Rites,  the  Inquisition,  Studies, 
Indulgences,  and  Loreto,  besides  being  a  conunis- 
sioner  for  the  reunion  of  dissenting  churches  and 
for  the  apostolic  visitation  of  the  dioceses  of  Italy. 

FERRER,  VmCENTE.  See  Vincent  Ferrer, 
Saint. 

FERRIER,  far"ry6',  JEREMIE:  French  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Nimes  c.  1560;  d.  in  Paris  Sept.  26, 
1626.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Protestant  congrega- 
tion at  Alais,  afterward  at  Ntmes,  and  in  1601  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  academy  at 
Nimes.  On  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  he 
defended  publicly  the  thesis  that  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  was  the  Antichrist,  and  later  he  won  a  great 
reputation  by  his  sermons  against  the  Jesuits. 
Nevertheless,  some  doubt  of  his  sincerity  arose  in 
1611;  and  in  1612,  suspected  of  having  sold  out 
to  the  Romanists,  he  was  suspended  for  six  years 
by  the  Synod  of  Privas.  So  strong  was  the  feeling 
against  him  that  in  the  rioting  which  followed, 
Ferrier  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  In  1614  he 
went  to  Paris,  abjured  Protestantism,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  counselor  of  state  under  Louis 
XIII.  He  published  De  VAntechrist  et  de  sea 
marques,  canire  Us  calomnies  des  ennemis  de  Valise 
catholiqne  (Paris,  1615),  in  which  he  retracted  his 
former  ant i -Romanist  utterances;  and  Le  Caiho- 
lique  d'etat  (1625),  a  defense  of  Richelieu's  policy. 

Bibliographt:  L.  M<^nard,  HiMt.  .  de  Nismet,  vol.  v., 
7  voU..  Pans.  1750-68;  A.  Borrel.  Hist,  de  Vlglite  rf-for- 
nUe  de  Ni«me«,  Nimes,  1856:  E.  and  6.  Haag.  La  France 
proUtianU,  ed.  H.  L.  Bordier,  Paris.  1877-86;  Licht«n- 
Ijergpr,  ESR,  iv.  712-716. 

FERRIS,  ISAAC:  American  (Dutch)  Reformed; 
b.  in  New  York  Oct.  9.  1799;  d.  at  Roselle,  N.  J., 


June  16,  1873.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  (1816)  and  the  Rutgers  Seminary  (1820). 
He  held  pastorates  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
at  Xew  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (1821-24),  Albany,  N.  Y. 
(1824-36),  and  the  Market  Street  Church,  New 
Yoik  (1836-53).  and  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  School  Union  (1837-73),  also  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
In  1842  he  was  sent  to  Holland  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican missionaries  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  He 
was  chancellor  of  New  York  University  (1852-70; 
emeritus  1870-73).  and  throughout  his  connection 
^ith  the  University  he  was  professor  of  moral 
science  and  (Christian  evidences,  also  acting  pro- 
fessor of  constitutional  and  international  law  1855- 
1869.  Through  his  efforts  the  heavy  debt  under 
which  the  institution  had  labored  since  its  founda- 
tion was  removed,  several  new  departments  were 
added  to  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  materially  raised.  He  was  also 
principal  of  the  Rutgers  Female  Institute  and 
president  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  published 
numerous  occasional  sermons  and  addresses,  in- 
cluding Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  American  Bible 
Society;  being  a  Review  of  its  First  Fifty  Years  of 
Work  (New  Yoik,  1867),  an  address  delivered'at 
the  Jubilee  of  the  American  Bible  Society  at  New 
York  in  1866. 

FERRIS,  JOHN  MASOlf:  Dutch  Reformed;  b. 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17, 1825.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
(A.B.,  1843)  and  the  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary  (1849).  He  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  (1849-54),  the  Second 
Reformed  Church  at  Chicago  (1854-62),  and  the 
First  Reformed  Church  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(1862-65).  In  1865  he  was  appointed  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  since  1883  has 
been  editor  of  The  Christian  Intelligencer  (New 
York),  and  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions since  1886. 

FERRY,  PAUL:  French  Protestant;  b.  at  MeU 
Feb.  24,  1591;  d.  there  July  28,  1669.  He  was 
educated  at  the  seminary  of  Montauban  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Congregation  at  Metz  in 
1612.  Here  he  labored,  as  preacher  and  author, 
for  fifty-seven  years.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer; 
but  most  of  his  works  still  remain  in  manuscript. 
His  principal  work  is  the  Calichisme  gHUral  de  la 
Reformation  de  la  Religion  (S4dan,  1654),  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  Reformation  was  a  necessary  result 
of  the  corruption  of  the  Church.  This  book  called 
forth  a  refutation  from  Bossuet,  then  canon  and 
archdeacon  of  Metz.  The  disputation  thus  begun 
led  to  mutual  esteem  between  the  contestants, 
and  in  1666  Ferry  carried  on  a  lengthy  correspond- 
ence with  Bossuet  in  the  interest  of  a  fusion  of 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  which  was  then 
being  considered  by  the  French  government.  He 
had  already  labored  in  vain  to  secure  a  union  of  the 
various  branches  of  Protestantism,  and  had  even 
induced  John  Durie  (q.v.)  to  come  to  Metz  in  1662 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  him.  His  heitre  aui 
ministres  de  Genbve   (in  Biblioth^que  an^ftise,  vol. 
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ii.)>  in  defense  of  a  poor  lunatic  who  was  burned  at 

Geneva   for   blasphemies   against   the   Trinity   in 

1632,  has  been    called  his  best  piece  of  writing. 

Ferry  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  man  of  learning, 

and  had  great  influence  among  both  Protestants 

and  Roman  Catholics.    , 

Bibliography:  H.  M.  Baird,  HuoitenoU  and  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  N antes,  i.  359-385,  New  York;  Lichten- 
berger.  ESR,  iv.  717. 

FESCH,  JOSEPH :  French  cardinal,  half-brother 
of  Lffititia,  mother  of  Napoleon  I.;  b.  at  Ajaccio, 
Corsica,  Jan.  3,  1763;  d.  at  Rome  May  13,  1839. 
He  studied  at  the  seminary  in  Aix  and  became  a 
priest  before  1789.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  he  took  service  in  the  army,  and  in 
1796  was  Napoleon's  commissary  of  war  in  Italy. 
When  Napoleon  was  made  consul  he  returned  to 
the  Church,  and  became  archbishop  of  Lyons  in 
1802.  The  following  year  he  was  made  a  cardinal 
and  sent  to  Rome  as  French  ambassador.  In  1804 
he  successfully  negotiated  for  the  coronation  of 
the  emperor  by  the  pope  at  Paris,  and  in  1805  he 
was  made  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  Although  until  now  he  had  been  ready  to 
further  the  interests  of  his  illustrious  nephew,  he 
had  no  intention  of  completely  surrendering  his 
rights  as  cardinal.  The  result  was  a  break  with 
Naix>leon;  and  in  May,  1806,  Fesch  was  recalled 
from  Rome.  In  1809  he  declined  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Paris,  a  peace-offering  from  Napoleon,  and 
also  declined  to  declare  Napoleon's  divorce  of  the 
same  year  valid.  As  president  of  the  National 
Ecclesiastical  Council  at  Paris  in  1811  he  led  the 
opposition.  Accordingly,  the  council  was  dis- 
solved, and  Fesch  fell  into  complete  disgrace.  He 
retired  to  Lyons,  and  in  1814  to  a  nunnery  he  had 
established  at  Gravina,  Italy.  After  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Peers.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons he  withdrew  to  Rome,  leaving  his  bishopric 
in  the  hands  of  a  vicar  for  twenty-four  years.  In 
1856  Ajaccio,  his  native  city,  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory.  (C.  Pfbnder.) 

Bibliography:  Lyonnet,  Le  Cardinal  Feeeh,  2  vols.,  Lyons, 
1841;  A.  du  Caase.  Hist,  dee  nfgociatione  diplomatiquea 
.  .  .  la  oorreepondance  inidite  de  Vempereur  NapoUon  avee 
le  cardinal  Feech,  3  vols..  Paris.  1866;  KL,  iv.  1383-86. 

FESTXJS.    See  Felix  and  Febtub. 

FETISHISM. 

The  Word  and  Its  Employment  ({  1). 
Primary  and  Secondary  Fetishism  (§  2). 
Character  of  the  Fetish  (ft  3). 
Operation  Aided  by  Suggestion  ({  4). 
Objects  Employed  and  Area  of  Cult  (§  6). 
Cases  of  Reversion  ({  6). 

Fetishism  (Portuguese  feiti^o,  "charm,  talis- 
man **)  is  a  form  of  worship  regarded  as  in  itself 
superhumanly  powerful  in  directing  or  assisting  to 
the  attainment  of  some  desired  end.  The  use  of  the 
word  as  denoting  a  religious  cult  goes  back  to 
C.  de  Brasses,  Du  cuUe  des  dtetix  fitiches  (Paris, 
1760),  who  rightly  supposed  that  certain  customs 
of  the  Africans  constituted  a  form  of  primitive 
religion.  The  Portuguese  term  is  the  name  given 
to  the  beads,  medals,  and  crucifixes  carried  by 
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sailors,  and  supposed  by  them  to  afford  protection 
when  in  danger  and  was  applied  to  the  fetishes 
of  the  Africans  by  these  same  sailors, 
I.' The  from  whom  De  Brosses  obtained  it. 
Word  and  In  more  modem  treatises  on  religion 
Its  Employ-  the  term  has  been  used  very  loosely, 
ment  Comte  (Philosophie  positive,  Paris, 
1830-42)  made  fetishism  equivalent 
to  animism.  Lippert  (Die  Rdigionen  der  euro- 
pdiachen  Ctdturvolker,  Berlin,  1881)  meant  by  it 
the  embodiment  of  departed  spirits  in  some  tangi- 
ble or  visible  object.  Miss  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Nas- 
sau cover  by  it  practically  the  whole  of  African 
religious  life,  though  Miss  Kingsley  recognizes  the 
looseness  of  her  own  usage.  A  delimitation  of  the 
term  is  necessary  to  abolish  the  confusion  which 
has  developed  in  its  use.  The  New  English  Dic- 
tionary defines  a  fetish  as  "  differing  from  an  idol 
in  that  it  is  worshiped  in  its  own  character,  not  as  the 
symbol,  image,  or  occasional  residence  of  a  deity.'' 
Mr.  Lang  describes  fetishism  as  "  the  worship  of 
odds  and  ends,''  a  description  which  admirably 
hits  off  the  fortuitous  selection  of  a  fetish  and  the 
apparent  lack  of  intrinsic  worthfulness  in  the 
object  chosen.  Schultze  regards  it  as  "  a  religious 
worship  of  material  objects,"  a  definition  which 
would  suit  many  phases  of  animism.  And  Waitz 
defines  a  fetish  as  "  an  object  of  religious  veneration, 
wherein  the  material  and  the  spirit  within  it  are 
regarded  as  one,  the  two  being  inseparable." 

The  difficulties  of  the  subject  and  the  resulting 
confusion  are  due  to  two  circumstances,  its  affin- 
ities and  connections  with  animism  on  the  one 
side  and  with  magic  on  the  other.  In  fetishism 
there  is  the  same  anthropomorphic  conception  of 
material  objects  as  in  animism;  the  most  passive 
objects  may  be  regarded  as  having  volition  and 
power  to  accomplish  some  end.  A  fetish  is  often 
used  as  the  materials  of  magic  are  used  and  for 
similar  purposes.  But  another  cause  of  confusion 
is  the  fact  that  no  distinction  is  made  between  a 
primitive  and  a ,  developed  variety. 
2.  Primary  Primitive  fetishism  is  suggested  by 
and  Second-  Mr.  Lang's  description.  The  original 
ary  Pet-  fetish  is  an  adventitious  find  of  which 
ishism.  care  is  taken,  to  which  success  in  an 
undertaking  is  ascribed,  and  subse- 
quent worship  is  accorded.  The  classic  example 
is  that  of  a  Bushman  who  on  leaving  his  hut  to 
transact  some  important  business  trod  on  a  stone 
which  caused  him  some  pain.  He  at  once  picked 
up  the  stone,  regarding  it  as  a  fetish  which  had 
obtruded  itself  upon  his  notice  for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding  his  undertaking.  His  object  was 
accomplished,  and  he  thereafter  paid  the  stone 
due  homage.  The  adventitious  meeting  of  this 
object  at  the  moment  of  the  inception  of  an  enter- 
prise was  to  the  African  an  indication  of  its  fet- 
ishistic  character,  and  his  success  in  the  work 
proved  for  him  its  potency  in  that  particular 
direction.  Almost  as  classic  is  the  case  of  the 
anchor  cast  up  on  the  West  African  coast.  A 
native  broke  off  a  fluke  in  order  to  utilize  the  iron, 
and  soon  after  died.  The  natives  thereafter  on 
passing  the  spot  alwa3rB  paid  reverence  to  the  anchor 
and  frequently  employed  it  as  a  destructive  agent. 
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The  sequence  of  perception,  events,  and  thought 
was  the  novelty  of  form  of  the  object,  the  injury 
done  it  by  breaking  off  the  fluke,  the  subsequent 
death  of  the  offender,  and  the  inference  that  the 
anchor  was  a  malignant  fetish  to  be  propitiated. 
On  this  principle  any  object  of  peculiar  form — a 
deformed  horn  of  a  deer,  the  trigger  of  a  gun,  or 
any  object  dropped  by  a  European,  a  queerly 
shaped  stone,  a  particolored  feather,  a  tooth,  etc. — 
may  become  a  fetish,  the  use  of  which  may  be  in- 
determinate at  the  time  but  which  is  believed  to 
possess  power  in  some  particular  direction  by  reason 
of  its  very  strangeness.  But  resemblance  to  an 
object  or  to  the  achievement  desired  plays  no  nec- 
essary part  as  it  does  in  mimetic  magic  (see  Compara- 
tive Religion,  VI.  1,  a,  §5).  Secondary  fetishism 
shows  a  likeness  to  magic  in  that  it  is  the  result  of 
the  exercise  of  primitive  invention  like  that  which 
attempts  to  produce  rain  by  simulating  its  fall. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  force  or  create  that  which  does 
not  readily  come  to  hand.  Thus  natives  on  the 
Guinea  Coast  take  a  joint  of  bamboo,  a  shell,  or 
some  similar  object  and  fill  it  with  oddly  assorted 
materials ;  this  they  suppose  furnishes  a  residence 
for  a  spirit  which  may  be  induced  to  enter  the  mass, 
make  it  its  home,  become  one  with  it,  and  thus  be 
available  for  assistance  to  the  possessor.  Or  the 
home  of  the  spirit  may  be  a  piece  of  wood  carved 
into  a  rude  resemblance  to  some  object.  In  this 
case  there  is  recognition  of  a  distinction  between 
the  spirit  and  its  home,  a  distinction  which  does 
not  exist  in  primary  fetishism,  in  which  the  stone, 
anchor,  feather,  etc.,  is  itself  a  fetish.  On  another 
side  the  fetish  is  to  be  distinguished  from  charms, 
amulets  and  the  like,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  supposed 
to  operate  by  its  own  inherent  power,  while  charms 
work  by  virtue  imparted  from  some  higher  power. 
The  fundamental  character  of  a  fetish  is  that  the 
material  object  is  itself  the  power  and  the  object 
of  worship  and  possesses  personality  and  will.  A 
second  characteristic  is  that  its  power  is  not  gen- 
eral, but  is  used  for  a  definite  end,  usually  material, 
and  for  a  single  kind  of  purpose.    Hence  for  the 

various  purposes  of  life  the  worshiper 

3.  Charac-  may   accumulate  a  vast  number  of 

ter  of  the    fetishes.     A  case  is  known  where  an 

Fetish,      individual  had  over  20,000,  the  use 

of  each  of  which  he  professed  to  be 
able  to  describe.  The  assumed  value  and  power 
of  a  fetish  therefore  depends  upon  accidental  coin- 
cidence, upon  the  savage  fallacy  of  post  hoc  propter 
hoc.  Success  in  an  undertaking  makes  almost 
certain  the  power  of  the  fetish  chosen  for  that  par- 
ticular purpose.  But  the  fetishist  may  recognize 
after  repeated  failures  that  the  object  is  worth- 
less for  the  end  in  view  and  may  then  discard  it. 
He  will  not,  even  then,  admit  its  impotence  but 
will  assert  that  its  power  does  not  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  institution  rests  therefore  upon  a  rude 
empiricism.  The  first  essay  with  a  fetish  is  a  test 
which  subsequent  essays  will  either  establish  or 
disprove.  A  series  of  successes  may  occur  which 
raise  the  value  of  the  object  so  enormously  that  its 
service  is  desired  by  a  tribe,  and  in  that  case  the 
finder,  who  is  supposed  to  know  its  peculiarities 
becomes  a  sort  of  priest.    And  the  repute  of  the 


fetish  may  grow  to  such  dimensions  that  its  use 
becomes  intertribal,  the  result  being  enlarged  power 
and  possessions  and  influence  to  both  possessor  and 
the  home  tribe. 

While  the  individual  use  of  the  fetish  is  as  various 
as  the  needs  of  man  in  the  savage  state,  tribal  and 
intertribal  use  of  it  is  largely  connected  with  a 
crude  justice,  with  intertribal  disputes,  and  with 
war.  In  cases  of  justice  the  operation  is  by  means 
of  suggestion  or  autosuggestion.  Thus,  in  cases 
of  suspected  domestic  infidelity  or  of  theft  the 
procedure  is  that  of  the  Ordeal  (q. v.) .  For  example, 
where  the  lizard  is  fetish,  in  case  of 

4.  Opera-  crime  or  offense  the  animal  is  caught 
tion  Aided  and  whipped,  when  the  ctdprit,  in 
by  Sugges-  terror  of  the  vengeance  of  the  fetish, 

tion.  confesses  and  makes  restoration. 
Much  the  same  process  goes  on  in  the 
case  of  intertribal  disputes,  while  the  tribe  which 
has  bought  the  aid  of  such  a  fetish  for  purposes  of 
war  is  endowed  with  a  confidence  so  bold  as  to  be 
irresistible.  Each  success  enhances  the  estimation 
in  which  the  object  is  held.  That  out  of  this  sort 
of  fetish  may  have  developed  some  of  the  great 
divinities  found  among  savages  is  a  possibiUty 
students  of  religion  now  recognize,  and  fetishism 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  springs  of  polytheism. 
How  it  may  contribute  a  priesthood  is  shown  above. 
The  qualities  of  humanity  plus  a  superhuman  power 
being  attributed  to  the  fetish,  especially  a  jealous 
regard  of  its  own  prerogatives,  it  is  an  object  of  the 
highest  care.  It  must  be  constantly  conciliated. 
To  please  it,  vows  are  undertaken  which  must  be 
scrupulously  performed.  Thus  vows  are  made  for 
children  during  their  infancy  which  enslave  them 
for  life  to  the  service  of  the  fetish  whose  protection 
is  thus  invoked.  But  failure  to  keep  such  a  vow 
sets  autosuggestion  in  operation,  discouragement 
supervenes,  and  the  death  of  the  victim  not  seldom 
results  from  the  terror  excited.  The  same  result 
often  issues  from  the  knowledge  that  an  enemy 
has  set  a  powerful  fetish  in  operation  against  a  man, 
especially  where  it  is  deemed  impossible  to  utilize 
a  still  greater  power.  For  fetishes  are  employed 
for  all  purposes  for  which  magic  is  supposed  to 
operate. 

The  objects  employed  as  fetish  are  most  various. 

Nothing  is  too  minute  or  too  great,  too  repulsive 

or  too  attractive  to  be  so  used.   Stones, 

5.  Objects  mountains,  water,  wind,  fire,  plants 
Employed  and  trees,  animals,  human  beings 
and  Area  possessing  exceptional  characteristics 

of  Cult  (such  as  albinos),  refuse,  parts  of 
animals  or  of  corpses  (particularly 
the  eyes) — in  short,  objects  the  most  insignificant 
or  magnificent  are  chosen.  And  there  are  clear 
traces  that  the  most  diverse  regions  and  ages 
have  witnessed  the  operation  of  the  institution. 
It  can  be  traced  in  ancient  Greece,  India,  China, 
Egypt,  and  Babylonia.  It  is  practised  in  North 
America,  in  Oceanica,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 
But  its  garden  is  in  Africa,  so  much  so  that  in 
general  the  religion  of  Africans  is  often  described 
as  fetishism  (see  above). 

Notice  should  be  taken  of  a  superstitious  per- 
sistence of  fetishistic  practises  and  conceptions  or 
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of  a  reversion  to  them  among  civilized  nations, 
especially  those  which  lag  in  the  course  of  prog- 
ress.   Thus    there  can  be  no   doubt 
6.  Cases  of  that  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  the 
Reverdon.  peasantry  hold  their  medals,  agni  dei, 
and  other  religious  emblems  in  fetishis- 
tic  regard.    A  Russian  mujik  has  been  known,  when 
about  to  commit  a  crime,  to  cover  the  icon  in  the 
room  so  that  it  might  not  witness  the  deed.    And 
within  a  generation  the  Bible  has  been  fetishistically 
employed  in  Scotland  by  laying  it  on  the  doorstep 
to  keep  out  witches.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblioorapht:  The  fundamental  work  is  that  of  De  Bronsea, 
ut  sup.,  and  next  to  that  is  F.  Schultse,  Der  Fetichinniu, 
Leipsic,  1871,  Eng.  transl.,  New  York,  1885.  Consult 
also:  T.  Waits,  ArUhropolooie  der  NeUurvdlker,  Leipsic, 
1860;  C.  F.  Keary,  OuUinet  of  Religion,  chaps,  i.,  iii., 
London,  1882;  R.  H.  Codrington,  The  Melaneeiane,  Ox- 
ford. 1891;  G.  Allen,  Evolution  of  Idea  of  Ood,  London, 
1897;  D.  G.  Brinton,  Reliaion  of  Primitive  People;  chap, 
ir..  New  York.  1897;  Miss  M.  H.  Kingsley.  Traiode  in 
Weet  Africa,  London,  1898;  idem.  Weet  African  Studies, 
ib.  1899;  A.  Lang.  Custom  and  Mvfh,  pp.  212-242.  ib. 
1884;  idem.  Making  of  Religion,  chap,  viii.,  ib.  1898;  M. 
Gaston,  in  FoUe-Lore,  xi.,  1900;  F.  B.  Jeyons,  Introduction 
to  History  of  Religion,  chap,  xiii.,  London,  1902;  E.  B. 
Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  ii..  ib.  1903;  R.  H.  Nassau. 
Fetichism  in  West  Africa,  New  York,  1904;  A.  C.  Haddon. 
Magic  and  Fetishism,  London,  1906;  G.  Belucd.  11  Fetidsmo 
primitive  in  Italia,  Perugia,  1907. 

FEUERBACH,  foi'er-baH,  LUDWI6  AUDREAS: 
German  philosopher;  b.  at  Landshut  (39  m.  n.e. 
of  Munich),  Bavaria,  July  28,  1804;  d.  at  Rechen- 
berg,  near  Nuremberg,  Sept.  13, 1872.  He  attended 
the  Gymnasium  at  Ansbach,  and  in  1822  entered 
the  University  of  Heidelberg  as  a  student  of  the- 
ology. Through  the  lectures  of  Karl  Daub  he 
became  interested  in  Hegelianism,  and  in  1824  went 
to  Berlin  to  hear  Hegel.  He  soon  gave  up  theology 
for  philosophy,  and  in  1828  became  docent  in 
philosophy  at  Erlangen.  Promotion  to  a  pro- 
fessorship having  been  made  next  to  impossible 
by  his  Gedanken  uber  Tod  und  Unsterhlichkeii 
(Nuremberg,  1830),  in  which  he  disposed  of  im- 
mortality on  psychological  grounds,  he  withdrew 
from  the  university  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
work.  He  lived  in  Ansbach  till  1836,  then  at  the 
elastic  at  Bruckberg  till  1860,  when  he  moved  to 
Rechenberg.  His  radical  views  made  his  name  a 
watchword  in  the  late  forties,  and  in  1848-49,  by 
special  petition  of  the  students,  he  lectured  in 
Heidelberg.  Accepting  the  view  of  Hegel  that  the 
Absolute  attains  consciousness  in  the  human  mind, 
he  went  one  step  further  and  denied  the  existence 
of  an  absolute  mind,  explaining  God  as  a  subjective 
product  of  our  conscious  life.  He  regarded  re- 
ligion as  psychological  illusion,  a  purely  subjective 
process;  and  God,  heaven,  and  eternal  life  as 
desires  of  the  heart  realized  by  the  imagination. 
In  short,  according  to  his  naturalistic  view,  God  did 
not  make  us  after  his  own  image  at  all;  rather,  we 
made  God  after  ours;  and  thus  theology  becomes 
a  matter  of  anthropology.  Although  Feuerbach 
is  the  author  of  that  extremely  materialistic  for- 
mula, Der  Menach  Ut,  was  er  iaat,  **  man  is  what 
he  eats,''  yet  he  can  scarcely  be  called  a  materialist, 
since  he  approaches  the  problem  from  the  psycho- 
logical side.  His  principal  works  are:  Daa  Weeen 
des  Christeniuma  (Leipsic,  1841;  Eng.  transl.,  The 


Essence  of  Christianiiy,  by  George  Eliot,  London, 
1854);  Das  Wesen der  ReligioK  (1845);  Das  Theogenie, 
Oder  von  dem  Ursprung  der  OdUer  (1857);  Gott,  Frei- 
heit,  und  Unsterblichkeit  vom  Standpunkt  derAnihro- 
pologie  (1866).  His  collected  works  in  ten  volumes 
appeared  at  Leipsic  1846-66. 

Biblioorapht:  C.  Beyer,  Leben  und  Oeist;  Ludwig  Feuer- 
bach, Leipsio,  1873:  W  Maccall.  The  Newest  Materialism, 
London,  1873;  K.  GrQn,  Ludiffig  Feuerbach  in  seinem 
Briefweduel  und  NadUass,  Leipsic,  1874;  W.  Bolin,  Lud- 
wig  FeuerbaA,  sein  Wirken  und  seiyie  Zeitgenossen,  Stutt- 
gart, 1801.  Consult  also  the  works  on  the  History  of 
Philoeophy  by  Windelband,  Ueberweg,  and  Erdmann. 

FEUILLAlfTS,  fu"lya'n:  Roman  Catholic  con- 
gregation taking  its  name  from  its  place  of  ori- 
gin, the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Fiilium  (Feuil- 
lans,  near  Rieux,  25  m.  s.w.  of  Toulouse).  It 
was  established  as  a  Reformed  body  within  the 
Cistercians  about  1580  by  Jean  de  la  Barridre,  a 
scion  of  noble  family  bom  at  St.  C!^r6  (60  m.  n.e. 
of  Montauban)  in  1544;  d.  1600.  Being  appointed 
abbot  in  commendam  of  the  monastery  by  a  kins- 
man who  had  become  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
De  la  Barri^re  led  a  life  of  sensuality  until,  about 
1575,  twelve  years  after  his  appointment,  he 
resolved  to  enter  the  Cistercian  order.  He  was 
deserted  by  the  majority  of  the  monks,  however, 
on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  his  regulations,  but 
those  who  adhered  to  him  adopted  a  rule  still 
more  severe  than  the  Cistercian  system.  He  secured 
the  sanction  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  permitted  him  (1589) 
to  estabhsh  additional  monasteries  and  nunneries. 
Henry  III.  of  France  requested  him  to  send  sixty 
monks  to  Paris,  and  founded  for  them  in  1587  a 
monastery  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  which  in  the 
French  Revolution  gave  the  name  of  Feuillants  to 
the  royalist  party  who  met  within  its  walls.  The 
successor  of  De  Barridre  enjoyed  the  title  of  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Congregation,  and  secured  complete 
independence  of  the  Cistercians.  In  1595  new  rules 
were  approved  by  the  pope,  modifying  the  ex- 
treme stringency  of  De  Barri^re,  which  had  proved 
injurious  to  health.  The  congregation  increased 
rapidly.  In  the  lifetime  of  their  founder  the  Feuil- 
lants possessed,  in  addition  to  the  mother  house, 
the  monastery  at  Paris,  and  two  at  Rome,  one  at 
Bordeaux  and  several  in  Piedmont,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  when  they  received  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  general,  they  had  between  twenty 
and  thirty  monasteries  both  in  France  and  Italy. 
For  purposes  of  discipline.  Urban  VIII.  divided  the 
congregation  (1630)  into  the  French  Congr6gation 
de  Notre  Dame  de  FeuiUans  and  the  Italian  Ri- 
formali  di  San  Bernardo,  each  with  its  own  gen- 
eral and  general  chapter.  The  congregation 
flourished  until  the  Revolution,  and  among  its 
men  of  note  were  Charles  de  St.  Paul  and  (Cardinal 
Bona. 

There  were  also  Feuillant  nuns.  In  1588  De 
la  Barri^re  established  a  nunnery  at  Montesquiou 
with  fifteen  sisters,  but  their  cloister  proving  too 
small,  they  occupied  a  new  convent  at  Toulouse  in 
1599.  A  third  nunnery  was  erected  at  Poitiers  in 
1617  and  a  fourth  at  Paris  in  1622.  The  rule  of 
the  nuns  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  monks,  and 
they  likewise  were  entirely  independent  of  Cister- 
cian control.    Their  convents  were  never  numerous. 
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however,  and  none  of  them  survived  the  French 
Revolution.  (O.  ZOcKLBBf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  ConaiUutionea  were  issued  Rome,  1606 
and  Paris,  1634;  the  PrivUegia  and  the  Compendium 
priviUfficrum  el  ffratiarumt  Paris,  1628.  Consult:  M.  R. 
A.  Henrion,  AUgemeine  Getdiiekte  der  MOncheordenf  ed. 
J.  Fehr,  TObingen,  1845;  Helyot,  Ordre»  monaeHguea,  v. 
401-420;  Heimbudier,  Orden  und  KongreooHonen^  i.  474 
sqq  ;  XL,  iy.  1470-73;  Currier,  Rdioioua  Orden^  pp. 
131-132. 

FIACRE,  n-d'cT  (FIACHRACH),  SAINT:  Irish 
hennit;  b.  in  Ireland  c.  610;  d.  at  Breuil,  near 
Meaux  (27  m.  e.n.e.  of  Paris),  c.  670.  Seeking 
seclusion  he  went  to  France  with  a  few  companions 
and  erected  a  small  monastery  in  the  woods  near 
Meaux,  and  also  a  small  dwelling-house,  in  which  he 
received  his  guests.  No  woman  was  allowed  to 
enter  his  monastery.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century 
he  had  acquired  great  fame  as  a  worker  of  miracles. 
He  was  thought  to  have  effected  wonderful  cures 
merely  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands;  and  pil- 
grims flocked  to  his  shrine,  believing  that  his 
remains  still  possessed  healing  power.  The  shrine 
containing  his  remains,  which  was  removed  to  the 
cathedral  of  Meaux  in  1568,  has  been  opened  fre- 
quently, lastly  in  1637,  when  some  of  the  vertebne 
were  given  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Fiacre  is  the 
patron  saint  of  gardeners  and  is  commemorated 
on  Aug.  30.  In  France  his  name  has  been  perpet- 
uated by  the  fact  that  in  1640  a  merchant  in  Paris 
who  had  carriages  to  rent  placed  the  image  of  St. 
Fiacre  over  his  door  and  called  the  establishment 
the  Hdtel  de  St.  Fiacre ;  in  course  of  time  his  car- 
riages came  to  be  known  as  "  Fiacres"  and  the 
word  passed  into  the  French  language  as  the  com- 
mon term  for  a  public  carriage. 

Bibuoobapht:  ASB,  Aug.,  vi.  608-620;  ASM,  sao.  II., 
698-602;  A.  J.  Ansart,  HUt.  de  8.  Fiacre,  Paris,  1782; 
Ricard,  La  Vie  et  lee  miradee  de  S.  Fiacre,  ib.  1866 
(founded  on  the  A8B);  Grandtrait,  Vie  de  8.  Fiacre, 
Meaux,  1881;  DCB,  ii.  609-610. 

FICHTE,  fSH'te,  IMMANUEL  HERMANN :  German 
philosopher,  son  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (q.v.); 
b.  at  Jena  July  18,  1707;  d.  at  Stuttgart  Aug.  8, 
1879.  He  was  for  many  years  a  gymnasial  pro- 
fessor at  Saarbrficken  and  Dilsseldorf,  and  then 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn  1836-42  (ordinary 
professor  after  1840),  and  at  Tubingen  1842-63. 
In  1863  he  retired  from  the  university  and  soon 
afterward  settled  in  Stuttgart.  He  edited  his 
father's  works,  founded  and  edited  the  ZeUschrift 
fur  Philosaphie  und  apekulaiive  Thedogie,  and  was 
a  prolific  writer  on  philosophy.  In  metaphysics  his 
position  was  that  of  a  mediator  between  the  two 
conflicting  views  represented  by  Hegel  and  Her- 
bart,  and,  too,  in  the  interest  of  theology.  His 
great  aim  was  to  secure  a  philosophical  basis  for  the 
personality  of  God.  Taking  the  monadology  of 
Leibnitz  as  the  model  of  a  system  embracing  unity 
in  plurality  and  plurality  in  unity,  he  sought  to 
fuse  extreme  spirituaUstic  monism  and  extreme 
plurahstic  realism  into  what  he  called  concrete 
theism.  The  more  important  of  his  independent 
works  are,  Beitrdge  zur  Charakteriatik  der  neutm 
Philoeophie  (Sulzbach,  1829;  2d  ed.,  completely 
rewritten,  1841);  Religion  und  FhUoaophie  (Heidel- 
berg,  1834);    Die  speculative  Theohgie   (3  parts, 


1846);  System  der  Ethik  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1850-53); 

Anthropologie  (1856);  Vermischte  Sehriften  (2  vols., 

1869);    Die  theistische   Weltansicht  und  ihre    Be- 

rechtigung  (1873);    and  Der  neuere  SpirUualismus 

(1878). 

Bibuoobapht:  R.  Euoken,  in  ZeUeehrift  fOr  PkUoeophie 
und  philoeophieehe  KHHk.  ex  (1897),  1-7;  E.  von  Hart- 
mann,  OeachidUe der  Meiaphyeik,  ii.  367^79,  Leipsic,  1900. 

FICHTE,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB:  German  phi- 
losopher; b.  at  Rammenau,  near  Bischofswcrda 
(20  m.  e.n.e.  of  Dresden),  May  19,  1762;  d.  in 
Berlin  Jan.  27,  1814.  The  son  of  a  poor  weaver, 
he  attended  the  public  school  at  Meissen  and  the 
charity  school  at  Schulpforta.  Later  he  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Jena  and  Leipsic.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  private  tutor  in  Leipsic,  Zurich,  and 
Warsaw.  In  1792  he  went  to  KOnigsberg  to  hear 
Kanty  whose  transcendentalism  he  had  now  adopted. 
Here  he  wrote  in  four  weeks  his  Versuch  einer 
Kritik  oiler  Offenbarung  (Kdnigsberg,  1792),  which 
appeared  anonymously  and  was  taken  for  a  work 
of  Kant's.  When  the  authorship  of  the  book  be- 
came known,  Fichte's  reputation  as  a  philosopher 
was  made.  After  a  short  residence  in  Zurich,  he 
entered  upon  a  professorship  in  philosophy  at 
Jena  in  1794.  Here  he  published  Grundlage  der 
gesammien  Wissenschaftslehre  (Jena,  1794),  his 
new  system  of  philosophy;  Die  Bestimmung  des 
Gelehrten  (1794);  Grundlage  des  Naturreckts  (2 
parts,  1796;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Science  of  Rights, 
Philadelphia,  1869,  new  ed.,  London,  1889);  and 
System  der  Sittenlehre  (1798;  Eng.  transl.,  The 
Science  of  Ethics ,  London,  1897).  Both  his  wri- 
tings and  lectures  made  a  deep  impression;  but 
they  also  created  a  suspicion  of  atheism.  In  1798 
he  published  a  little  essay  entitled  l/e&er  den  Grund 
unsers  Glaubens  an  eine  gottliche  Weltregierung,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  moral  order  of  the  worid 
is  God,  and  that  there  is  no  other  God.  Despite 
Fichte's  strenuous  denial  of  the  charge  of  atheism 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  university  a  few  months 
later.  In  June,  1799  he  went  to  Berlin  where,  ex- 
cept for  a  summer  at  Erlangen  in  1805  and  a  visit 
to  Kdnigsberg  in  1806-07,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  hfe.  In  this  period  falls  Die  Bestimmung 
des  Menschen  (Berlin,  1800);  Grundzuge  des  gegen- 
wdrtigen  ZeiUdters  (1806),  lectures  delivered  at 
Berlin  in  1804-05;  Ueber  das  Wesen  des  Gelehrten 
(1806),  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Erlangen  in  1805;  and  Reden  an  die  dsutsche  Nation 
(1808),  a  famous  course  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Berlin  in  the  winter  of  1807-08.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  was  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  new  institution  from  its  opening  (1810)  till 
his  death.  The  fruits  of  his  academic  work  there 
will  be  found  in  Die  Wissenschaftslehre  in  ihrem 
allgemeinen  Umrisse  (1810;  Eng.  transl.,  The 
Science  of  Knowledge,  Philadelphia,  1868,  new  ed., 
London,  1889);  and  in  Die  Thatsachen  des  Bewusst- 
seins  (Ttibingen,  1817).  Fichte *s  popular  writing 
will  be  found  in  English  translation  in  The  Popular 
Works  of  J.  G.  Fichu  (2  vols.,  London,  1848-49; 
4th  ed.,  2  vols.,  1889),  indudmg,  The  Vocation  of  the 
Scholar,  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  The  Vocation  of 
Man,  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age,  The  Way 
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towards  the  Blessed  Life,  and  OiUlines  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Knowledge.  Fichte's  SdmnUliche  Werke  (8  vols., 
Berlin,  1845-46)  were  edited  by  his  son  I.  H.  Fichte. 
Fichte  derives  all  philosophical  knowledge  from 
the  one  principle  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
indivisible  Ego,  which  posits  its  own  being  in 
distinction  from  a  divisible  non-Ego.  His  ethics 
is  based  on  the  absolute  freedom  of  this  Ego 
as  an  intelligent  being.  Religion  is  by  him  re- 
duced to  faith  in  the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  this  leads  to  the  positive  assertion  of  im- 
mortality on  the  groimd  that  no  ego  which  by  the 
act  of  consciousness  has  become  real  can  ever  perish. 
While  Fichte's  subjectivism  was  soon  superseded  by 
other  metaphysical  views,  his  influence  as  a  moral 
reformer  is  felt  in  Germany  even  to-day.  See 
Idealism;  Reliqion,  Philosophy  of. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  authoritatiye  life  is  by  his  son,  I.  H. 
Fichte.  J.  O.  FichU't  Leben  und  liUerariteher  BriefwecK- 
sel.  Leipdc,  1862.  Other  accounts  are  by  C.  KQetUn, 
TtlbiDgen,  1862;  L.  Noack,  Leipsic,  1862  (important); 
O.  PBeiderer,  Stuttgart,  1877;  A.  Spir.  Leipsic.  1879;  W. 
Smith,  in  the  Popular  Worka,  ut  sup.;  ADB,  vi.  761-771. 
On  various  phases  of  his  philosophy  consult:  W.  Busse, 
Fichte  und  eeine  Beziehung  twr  Gegentcart  dea  deuttchen 
VoUcea,  Halle,  1848-49;  A.  Schopenhauer,  Aua  A. 
Schopenhauer' a  .  .  .  Nachlaaa,  ed.  J.  Frauenstadt,  pp. 
161-180,  Leipsic  1864;  F.  Bowen.  Modem  PhUoaophy, 
pp.  310-326,  New  York,  1877;  F.  Zimmer,  J  Q.  FichU'a 
Reliffionaphiloaophie,  Berlin,  1878;  A.  Seth,  The  Develop- 
ment from  Kant  to  Hegel,  London,  1882;  C.  C.  Everett. 
FidUe'a  Science  of  Knowledge,  Chicago.  1884;  Anna  B. 
Thompson.  T?te  Unity  of  Fichte'a  Doctrine  of  Knowledge, 
Boston,  1895;  I.  F.  Brown.  Doctrine  of  Freedom  of  the 
WiU  in  FidUe'a  Philoaophy,  Richmond.  Ind.,  1900;  C. 
Ivanoff,  Die  Ethik  J.  O.  Fichte,  Leipsic,  1900;  H.  Lin- 
dau,  J.  O.  Fichte  und  der  neuere  Socialiamua,  Berlin,  1900; 
Ellon  B.  Talbot.  The  Fundamental  PrincipUa  of  Fichte'a 
Philoaophy,  New  York,  1906;  M.  Raich.  FiehU,  aeine 
Ethik,  und  aeine  SieUe  zum  PrcMem  dea  Individualiamua, 
TQbiDgen.  1907. 

FlCnniS,    MARSILIUS    (MARSILIO    FICINO): 

Italian  scholar  and  Platonic  philosopher;  b.  at 
Florence  Oct.  19,  1433;  d.  at  Careggi  (3  m.  n.  of 
Florence)  Oct.  1,  1499.  He  was  the  son  of  a  phy- 
sician of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  had  the  patronage 
of  the  Medici's  during  three  generations.  He 
studied  under  Gemistos  Plethon  (q.v.),  enjoyed  the 
intercourse  of  the  leaders  of  the  Renaissance, 
became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  the  head  of  the 
Platonic  Academy  established  in  Florence  by  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  such 
men  as  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Reuchlin,  and  Sixtus 
IV.  Convinced  of  the  essential  identity  of  Platonic 
philosophy  and  religion,  since  the  truth  and  wisdom 
sought  by  the  philosopher  are  only  the  truth  and 
wisdom  of  God,  he  took  orders  in  1473,  preached  in 
Florence,  and  was  promoted  to  a  canonry  in  the 
cathedral.  Through  his  Latin  translations  from 
Plato  and  the  Neoplatonists,  Plotinus,  Jamblichus, 
and  Proclus,  he  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to 
Platonic  studies  in  Italy,  and  thus  influenced  greatly 
the  development  of  European  philosophy.  His 
most  important  original  work  is,  Theologia  Plalonica 
de  animorum  immortalitcUe  (Florence,  1482).  The 
first  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
at  Basel  in  two  volumes. 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  J.  G.  Schellhom,  De  vita,  moribua  el  aerip- 
Ha  Marailii  Fieini,  in  vol.  i.  of  Amanitatea,  Leipsic,  1730; 
K.  Sieveking,  Oeachidite  der  j^aioniachen  Akademie  su 
Florem,  Gdttingen,  1812;  Ardiivio  atorico  Italiano,  1869 
(by  L.  Galeotti)  and  1866  (by  A.  (>>nti). 


FICKER,  PAUL  GERHARD:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Thonberg,  a  suburb  of  Leipsic,  Feb.  8, 
1865.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic 
(1884*^9;  Ph.D.,  1889),  the  theological  seminary  of 
St.  P&uli  in  the  same  city  (1887-89),  and  the  German 
Archeological  Institute,  Rome  (1889-90).  After 
being  assistant  pastor  and  pastor  at  Sohland-an- 
der-Spree,  in  1892,  he  became privat-docen tat  Halle 
in  1893.  From  1903  to  1906  he  was  associate  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  that  university,  and  since 
1906  has  been  full  professor  at  Kiel.  In  1900-01 
he  made  an  archeological  tour  of  Italy,  Tunis, 
Spain,  and  France.  He  belongs  to  the  historical 
school  and  has  written  Der  Miiralis  des  Sicardus 
nach  seiner  Bedeniung  fur  die  Ikonographie  des 
MiUelalters  (Leipsic,  1889);  Stvdien  zur  Hippolyt- 
frage  (1893);  Stvdien  zu  VigUius  von  Thapsus 
(1897);  Das  ausgehende  MiUelaUer  und  sein  Ver- 
hdltnis  zur  Reformation  (1903);  Die  Petrusakten, 
Beitrdge  zu  ihrem  Verstdndnis  (1903);  Bonif alius, 
der  **  Apostel der  Deutschen"  (1905);  and  AmphHo- 
hiana,  part  i.  (1906),  besides  contributing  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Acts  of  Peter  to  Hennecke's  Neutes- 
tamentliche  Apokryphen  (Tilbingen,  1904). 

FICKER,  PAUL  JOHAlVIfES:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Leipsic-Neureudnitz  Nov.  12, 1861.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic  (188(X-84;  Ph.D.,  1886)  and  the 
theological  seminary  of  St.  Paul's  there  (1884-86), 
and  after  travels  in  Italy  and  Spain  became  privat- 
dooent  for  church  history  at  Halle  in  1890.  In  1892 
he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  the  same 
subject  at  Strasburg  and  full  professor  in  19(X). 
He  has  edited  the  Archdologische  Studien  zum 
chrisUichen  AUertum  und  Mittelalter  (1897-99)  and 
Stvdien  uber  christliche  Denkmdler  (since  1902), 
and  has  written  Die  Darstellung  der  Apostel  in  der 
aUckristlichen  Kunst  (Leipsic,  1887);  Die  alt- 
christlichen  Bildwerke  im  chrisUichen  Museum 
des  Laterans  (1889);  Die  Konfutation  des  Augs- 
burgischen  Bekenntnisses  (1891);  Handschriften- 
proben  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  nach  Strass- 
burger  Originalen  (2  vols.,  Strasburg,  1902-05;  in 
collaboration  with  O.  Winckelmann);  and  Evan- 
gdischer  Kirchenbau  (Leipsic,  1905). 

FEDAlfZA,  GIOVANNI  DL    See  Bonaventura. 

FIDDES,  fidMez,  RICHARD :  English  clergyman 
and  author;  b.  at  Hunmanby  (34  m.  e.n.e.  of  York), 
Yorkshire,  1671;  d.  at  Putney  (7  m.  w.s.w.  of  St. 
Paul's,  London)  1725.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
first  at  Corpus  Christi  College  (1687-90),  then  at 
University  College  (B.A.,  1691 ;  B.D.,  1713;  D.D., 
1718),  took  holy  orders  in  1694,  and  in  1696  received 
the  rectory  of  Halsham,  in  Holdemess.  On 
account  of  a  bad  throat  he  got  leave  of  non-resi- 
dence, and  in  1712  settled  in  London  as  a  man  of 
letters.  His  principal  works  are ,  A  Body  of  Divinity 
(2  vols.,  London,  1718-20);  Fifty-two  practical 
Discourses  (1820);  A  General  Treatise  of  Morality 
(1724),  in  which  he  attacks  Mandeville;  and  A 
Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  (1724),  for  which,  on  ac- 
count of  his  disparagement  of  the  Reformation,  he 
was  accused  of  popery,  particularly  by  the  assail- 
ants of  Atterbury. 

BiBLiOQRAPRT.  The  one  early  life  is  by  Thomas  Birch  in 
A   New  and  Oeneral  Biographical   Dictionary,    Ix>ndon, 
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1761-67  (inaccurate).  Corrections  of  this  must  be  made 
by  reference  to  the  prefaces  and  dedications  of  his  works 
(cf.  DNB,  xviii.  397-3»8). 

FIDELIS,  SAINT  (MARKUS  ROY):  German  Ca- 
puchin; b.  at  Sigmaringen  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Constance) 
1577;  d.  at  Seewis  (32  m.  8.e.  of  Schwyz)  Apr.  24, 
1622.  He  received  a  thorough  education  and  stud- 
ied law  at  Freiburg  until  1603,  after  which  he  trav- 
eled extensively,  and  in  1611  settled  at  Ensisheim 
as  a  lawyer.  In  the  same  year,  he  entered  the 
Capuchin  Order  under  the  name  of  Pater  Fidelis; 
after  his  ordination  he  studied  theology  at  the 
monasteries  of  Constance  and  Frauenfeld.  He  then 
became  parish  priest  successively  at  Rheinfelden 
and  Freiburg,  and  finally  guardian  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Feldkirch.  When  the  Austrians  and  Span- 
iards seized  a  portion  of  the  Swiss  territories  in 
1620  and  sought  to  reconvert  them  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda placed  Fidelis  at  the  head  of  the  Rhetian 
mission.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  preached  in 
the  church  of  Seewis  under  the  protection  of  a 
detachment  of  soldiers,  whereupon  the  desperate 
peasants  captured  the  chmtsh  and  routed  the 
troops,  murdering  the  fleeing  preacher  in  the 
street.  His  corpse  was  first  buried  at  Seewis  and 
later  at  Chur,  while  his  head  was  interred  at  Feld- 
kirch. He  was  canonized  by  Benedict  XIV.  on 
June  29,  1746.  (E.  BLOBCHf.) 

Bzblioobapht:  Sources  for  a  life  are  in  H.  Murer,  Helvetia 
•ancta,  pp.  431  sqq..  Lucerne,  1648;  F.  Sprecher  yon 
Bemeck,  Hist,  motuum  et  bellorum,  Geneva,  1620,  Germ, 
transl.,  i.  334.  Chur.  1856.  The  best  modern  life  is  in 
A.  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Fathere,  i.  404-496,  London,  1867; 
consult  also  KL,  iy.  1482-86. 

FIEF;  ECCLESIASTICAL:  A  term  used  some- 
times as  equivalent  to  Benefice  (q.v.),  but  more 
properly  designating  an  estate  belonging  to  the 
Church  and  conferred  by  feudal  tenure.  Military 
service  was  included  in  the  obligations  of  a  true 
fief,  even  when  held  by  a  cleric — ^but  in  this  case, 
as  the  canons  forbade  him  to  bear  arms,  he  was 
allowed  to  provide  a  substitute.  The  practise  of 
granting  church  lands  attained  such  proportions 
during  the  Middle  Ages  that  Pius  V.,  in  1567, 
prohibited  any  further  grants,  providing  for  the 
immediate  incorporation  with  the  papal  camera  of 
any  fiefs  that  fell  in.  On  this  principle  Clement 
VIII.  incorporated  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  with  the 
States  of  the  Church  in  1598,  and  Urban  VIII.  did 
the  same  with  Urbino,  Castro,  and  Ronciglione. 
Famous  instances  of  countries  held  by  their  rulers 
as  vassals  of  the  pope  were  Aragon  (1208),  England 
(1213),  the  island  of  Sardinia  (1295),  Naples  and 
Sicily  down  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  (O.  MEjERf.) 

Biblioobapht:  G.  A.  Jenichen,  Tketavrua  juria  leydalie^ 
i.  Q90,  Frankfort,  1750;  G.  L.  Bdhmer,  OheervaUonee  juris 
feudaliB,  no.  7.  Gdttingen,  1784;  Rethtslexikon,  vi.  386 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1845;  KL,  vii.  697-600. 

FIELD,  FREDERICK:  Church  of  England;  b. 
in  London  July  20,  1801;  d.  at  Norwich  Apr.  19, 
1885.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1823),  and  from  1824  to  1843  was  fellow  of 
his  college.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1828,  and 
was  rector  of  Reepham,  Norfolk,  1842-63,  resigning 
that  he  might  be  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 


his  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Origen's  Hexapla, 
a  work  the  erudition  of  which  is  universally  recog- 
nized. He  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  Trinity 
College  in  1875  and  was  a  member  of  the  British 
Old  Testament  Revision  Company.  In  theology  he 
avoided  both  the  EvangeUcal  and  ritualistic  ex- 
tremes. He  edited  the  Greek  text  of  Chiysostom's 
homilies  on  Matthew  (3  vols.,  Cambridge,  1839) 
and  on  all  the  Pauline  Epistles  (7  vols.,  Oxford, 
1849-62);  Isaac  Barrow's  Treatise  an  the  Pope* 8  Su- 
premacy (London,  1851);  J.  E.  Grabe's  text  of  the 
Septuagint  (Oxford,  1859);  and  Origenie  Hexa- 
plorum  qua  superaurU  (2  vols.,  1867-74);  and  wrote 
Otium  Norvicenee  (3  parts,  1864--86;  the  third 
part.  Notes  on  select  Passages  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment,  reprinted  with  additions  by  the  author  and 
edited  by  A.  M.  Knight,  1897).  He  also  collab- 
orated on  Payne  Smith's  Thesaurus  Syriacus. 

BiBLiooBAPHir:  His  autobiosrspliy  is  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Origen's  Hexapla.  Consult  W.  Aldis  Wri^t» 
in  Cambridge  Review,  May  6,  1885;  DNB,  xviii.  402-404. 

FIELD,  HEITRY  MARTYH:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Apr.  3,  1822;  d.  there  Dec. 
29,  1907.  He  studied  at  Williams  College  (B.A., 
1838),  East  Windsor  Hill  (now  Hartford)  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1838-41),  and  Yale  Divinity 
School  (1841-42),  and  was  pastor  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(1842-47),  and  West  Springfield,  Mass  (1850-54). 
From  1854  to  1900  he  was  editor  and  proprietor  of 
The  Evangelist,  a  Presbyterian  weekly,  published 
in  New  York  City.  His  travel-sketches  enjoyed 
great  repute.  His  published  works  include:  The 
Irish  Confederates f  and  the  Rebellion  of  1798  (New 
York,  1851);  Summer  Pictures  from  Copenhagen 
to  Venice  (1859);  History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
(1866);  From  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  to  the  Golden 
Horn  (1876);  From  Egypt  to  Japan  (1877);  On 
the  Desert;  with  Review  of  Events  in  Egypt  (1883); 
Among  the  Holy  Hills  (1884);  The  Greek  Islands 
and  Turkey  after  the  War  (1885);  Blood  Thicker 
than  Water :  A  Few  Days  among  our  Southern 
Brethren  (1886);  Old  and  New  Spain  (1888);  Gi- 
braltar (1889);  Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows 
(1890);  The  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  (1893); 
and  The  Life  of  David  Dudley  Field  (1898). 

FIELD,  RICHARD:  English  clergsrman  and 
theological  writer;  b.  at  Hemel  Hempstead  (23  m. 
n.w.  of  London),  Hertfordshire,  Oct.  15,  1561;  d. 
at  Windsor  (23  m.  w.  of  London)  Nov.  21,  1616. 
He  attended  the  Berkhampstead  school  and  in 
1577  entered  Oxford,  studying  successively  at 
Magdalen  College,  Magdalen  Hall,  and  Queen's 
College  (B. A.,  1581;  M. A.,  1584;  B.D.,  1592;  D.D., 
1596).  As  a  lecturer  (1584-91)  at  Magdalen  Hall 
he  made  himself  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
divinity  and  his  ability  as  a  disputant.  In  1594 
he  became  divinity  lecturer  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
soon  afterward  rector  at  Burghclere,  Hampshire. 
In  1598  he  became  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1604  canon  at  Windsor,  and  in  1609 
dean  of  Gloucester.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  James 
I.,  who  sent  him  to  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
in  1604  and  called  him  to  Oxford  in  1605  to  take 
part  in  the  Divinity  Act.  James  held  Field  in 
high  esteem,  delighted  to  discuss  points  of  theology 
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with  him,  and  intended  to  raise  him  to  the  see  of 
Oxford.  On  hearing  Field  preach  for  the  first 
time,  the  king  had  exclaimed,  "  This  is  a  field  for 
God  to  dwell  in."  Thomas  Fuller  called  him  "  that 
learned  divine  whose  memory  smelleth  Uke  a  fi>eld 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed."  Field's  fame  now 
rests  upon  his  work  entitled,  Of  the  Churchy  Five 
Books  (2  vols.,  London,  160&-10;  2d.  ed.,  Oxford, 
1628;  modem  ed.,  4  vols.,  Cambridge,  1847-52), 
which  has  taken  its  place  with  Hooker's  Poliiy  as 
one  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  polemical  divinity 
in  the  EngUsh  language. 

Bxbuographt:  N.  Field,  Some  Short  MomoriaU  eonctming 
the  Life  .  .  .  of  R,  Field,  published  by  J.  Le  Neve,  Lon- 
don, 1716-17;  A.  k  Wood,  AihencB  Oxonienaee,  ed.  P. 
BUbs,  ii.  181-186,  4  yoIji.,  London.  1813-20;  DNB,  xviii. 
411-412. 

FIELD  SERVICE  (Germ.  Felddiakonie):  Service 
rendered  to  combatants  on  the  field  of  war, 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  love  and  in  its  origin 
of  the  nature  of  Christian  ministration,  but  in- 
fluenced also  by  the  spirit  of  secular  humani- 
tarianism.    See  War. 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN:  Millenarian  enthu- 
siasts of  the  Commonwealth  period  in  England 
who  beUeved  and  taught  that  Christ  was  setting 
up  ''  a  fifth  monarchy  in  the  world,"  laid  claim  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  wished  to  destroy  all 
anti-Christian  "  forms "  (e.g.,  an  Established 
Church).  Early  leaders  were  Vavasor  Powell  (d. 
1670),  a  nonconformist  minister,  who  with  all 
his  eccentricities  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
abiUty  and  worth,  and  Christopher  Feake  (not 
heard  of  after  1660),  an  irregular  preacher.  They 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  Cromwell,  whom  Feake 
called  "  the  most  dissembling  and  perjured  vil- 
lain in  the  world."  Both  were  imprisoned  by 
Cromwell,  but  were  leniently  treated  and  they  were 
violent  only  in  word.  In  Apr.,  1657,  one  Thomas 
Venner,  a  cooper,  headed  a  plot  for  a  rising  of  Fifth 
Monarchy  men  in  London.  It  was  discovered  and 
Venner  was  kept  in  prison  till  1659.  On  Jan.  6, 
1661,  he  set  out  with  a  considerable  following  to 
overthrow  the  government.  They  marched  the 
streets  with  the  cry  **  Long  live  King  Jesus,"  until 
they  were  dispersed  by  the  guards.  Three  days 
later  the  remnant  of  them  was  captured.  Venner 
was  hanged  and  quartered  on  Jan.  19. 

Bibuoobapht:  D.  Neal,  Lives  of  the  Puritana,  ii.  176-220 
of  Harper's  ed..  New  York,  n.d.;  E.  Rogers,  Some  Ac- 
count of  the*^  Life andOpinione  **  of  a  Fifth Monarehy Man, 
.  .  .  from  Oie  WriHnQe  of  John  Rogere,  London,  1867; 
J.  Stouffhton,  Rtlioion  in  England,  ii.  57-69,  ib.  1881; 
DNB,  xviii.  271-272  (Life  of  Feake),  xlvi.  249-262  (Life 
of  PoweU),  Iviii.  212  (Ufe  of  Venner). 

FIJI  or  Vm  ISLANDS:  A  group  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific, 
comprising  an  area  of  nearly  8,(XX)  square  miles. 
The  two  largest  islands  are  Vanua  Levu  (''  Great 
Land  "),  which  is  one  hundred  miles  long  and  has 
an  area  of  2,600  square  miles,  and  Viti  Levu 
C* Great  Viti  or  Fiji"),  which  is  ninety  by  fifty 
mdes  and  4,250  square  miles  in  extent.  Some 
eighty  of  the  islands  are  inhabited.  They  are 
of  coral  and  volcanic  formation,  and  have  a 
pleasant  climate.  The  islands  were  discovered 
by  Tasman  in  1643,  and  were  visited  by  Bligh  in 


1789,  and  by  Wilson  in  1797.    The  Fijians  combine 

characteristics  of  the  Melanesian  and  Polynesian 

types.    Physically  they  are  an  ath- 

Descrip-     letic,  well-formed  race,  and  mentally 

tion   and    they  are  far  above  the  Papuans.    The 

Histoxy.  population  was  divided  up  into  tribes, 
and  ruled  by  kings,  until  1874,  when 
the  islands  were  annexed  to  Great  Britain.  The 
more  powerful  chiefs  voluntarily  proposed  the 
cession,  and  signed  articles  to  that  effect  in 
Oct.,  1874.  When  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  the  first 
English  governor,  arrived  in  1875  a  pestilence  had 
carried  off  one-third  of  the  population,  and  the 
islands  were  in  a  state  of  great  poverty.  Under 
English  rule  the  yearly  revenues  have  increased 
from  £16,000  in  1875  to  £138,167  in  1903,  a  code 
of  laws  haa  been  adopted,  and  courts  have  been 
estabUshed  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
census  of  1901  gave  the  population  as  120,124,  of 
whom  2,459  were  Europeans,  94,397  Fijians,  17,- 
105  Indians,  etc.  The  steady  extinction  of  the 
native  element  is  shown  by  the  number  of  births 
and  deaths  in  1903,  3,244  and  5,725  respectively. 
The  chief  productions  are  yams,  sugar-cane,  tea, 
maise,  copra,  and  bananas. 

The  native  religion  included  a  beUef  in  a  future 
state  and  two  classes  of  gods.    Witchcraft  was 
widely   practised   and   taboo   was   in    full    force. 
Polygamy  prevailed  and   female  in- 
Native      fanticide    was    practised.    The    wife 

Religion,  or  wives  were  strangled  at  the  death 
of  the  husband.  Life  was  cheap,  the 
kings  sacrificing  men  at  the  launching  of  a  new 
canoe,  the  inception  of  a  campaign,  or  the  erec- 
tion of  a  house.  The  islands  were  the  headquar- 
ters of  cannibaUsm  although  there  were  some  natives 
whom  the  missionaries  found  averse  to  eating 
human  flesh.  The  victims  of  war  and  shipwrecked 
sailors  were  conmionly  eaten,  and  human  flesh 
was  pronounced  more  palatable  than  pork.  A 
chief  registered  the  number  of  bodies  he  ate  by 
stones  and  one  of  the  missionaries  counted  872  of 
these  stones. 

The  first  missionaries  were  Messrs.  Cross  and 
Cargill,  who  went  to  Fiji  in  1835  from  the  Friendly 
Islands.  In  1839  they  were  reinforced  by  Messrs. 
Lythe  and  Hunt,  and  by  BIr.  WilUams  and  others 
in  1840.  The  work  was  carried  on  amidst  dis- 
couragements and  perils  during  the  first  years,  but 
was  rewarded  with  extensive  revivals,  and  the 
gradual  conversion  of  nearly  the  whole  population. 
Thokombau,  the  leading  chief,  after 

Missions,  resisting  the  missionaries  for  a  number 
of  years,  was  baptized  in  Jan.,  1857, 
giving  up  all  his  wives  but  one.  The  language  was 
reduced  to  writing;  and  the  Bible,  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  Fijian-English  dictionary  (by 
Rev.  David  Hazlewood),  and  other  books,  have 
been  printed  in  the  native  language.  Cannibal- 
ism has  been  given  up  except  among  a  few  remote 
tribes  and  polygamy  no  longer  prevails.  Churches 
are  well  attended.  Many  natives  have  proved 
faithful  preachers  and  catechists.  The  Sabbath 
is  observed  and  family-worship  is  held  in  many 
families.  The  dark  side  of  the  picture  is  furnished 
by  the  constant  decrease  in  the  native  population. 
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their  proneness  to  idleness,  and  the  contaminating 
contact  with  the  baser  whites. 

The  English  Wesieyans  have  been  the  only- 
Protestants  laboring  in  Fiji  until  recently  the 
Seventh-day  Advcntists  have  entered  the  field. 
The  Wesleyan  churches  in  1905  were  divided  into 
12  circuits  with  799  organized  congregations,  17 
European  (or  Australian)  missionaries,  80  native 
ministers,  75  native  catechists,  1,004  native  terchers, 
3,411  native  local  preachers,  and  5,999  native 
class  leaders,  35,456  native  church  members,  and 
5,499  on  probation.  There  were  1,163  Sunday 
Schools  and  28,403  native  teachers  and  scholars, 
1,151  day  schools  with  18,130  scholars.  The 
"  attendants  at  public  worship  ''  numbered  86,005. 
The  chief  institution  of  higher  learning  is  Navuloa 
where  ministers  as  well  as  teachers  are  trained. 
There  are  also  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  In 
1905,  22  new  church  buildings  were  put  up  in  the 
single  circuit  of  Ra. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  actively  engaged  on 
the  islands  and  in  1903  had  30  European  priests 
and  20  nuns,  71  churches  and  chapels,  163  schools, 
and  1,880  scholars.  All  the  schools  on  the  islands 
are  supported  by  the  Wesieyans  and  Catholics, 
except  two,  which  receive  subsidies  from  the  gov- 
ernment. A  large  missionary  problem  is  offered 
by  the  laborers  transported  from  British  India  and 
niunbering  in  1905  26,000  with  only  two  mission- 
aries laboring  among  them.  The  Fijians  also  send 
out  foreign  missionaries  trained  at  Navuloa. 

D.  S.  SCHAPF. 

Bibuoobapht:  T.  Williams.  Fiji  and  the  Fijiana,  and  J. 
Calvert,  Mianonary  Laboura  among  the  CanniixUt,  issued 
in  one  vol.,  London,  1870  (interesting  and  exhaustive); 
L.  Forbes,  Tioo  Yeara  in  Fiji,  ib.  1875;  Miss  C.  F.  G. 
Gumming,  At  Home  in  Fiji,  2  vols.,  ib.  1881;  A.  H. 
Johnston,  Camping  among  the  Cannibala,  ib.  1884;  W. 
Reed,  Recent  Wanderings  in  Fiji,  ib.  1888;  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander, TAs  lalanda  of  the  Pacific;  a  Sketch  of  Miaaiona 
in  the  Pacific,  pp.  390-408.  New  York,  1895;  Stateaman'a 
Year  Book,  1905;  Report  of  the  Methodist  Miaaionary 
Society  of  Auatralia  for  1906,  Sydney,  1906. 

FILIOptJE  CONTROVERSY:  A  dispute  which 
concerns  one  of  the  principal  differences  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  latter  adds  the  word  filioque 
to  its  creed.  The  Apostles'  Creed  has  simply, 
*'  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  which  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  Creed  (q.v.)  added,  "  Who  proceedeth 
from  the  father."  There  the  Greek  Church  stopped, 
while  the  Latin  Church,  without  the  sanction  of  an 
ecumenical  council,  or  even  consultation  with  the 
Greek  Church,  added,  "  and  the  Son  "  {filioque). 
The  Greek  Church  protested  as  soon  as  it  discovered 
the  addition;  and  attempts  which  have  since  been 
made  to  reestablish  union  between  the  two  churches 
have  been  wrecked  chiefly  on  this  word. 

The  addition  is  met  with  for  the  first  time  in 
the  acts  of  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo  (589),  in 
opposition  to  Arianism.  From  Spain  it  spread 
into  France,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  gener- 
ally adopted  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Councils  of  Constantinople  (681)  and  the  Second 
Nicsea  (787)  did  not  notice  it.  In  809  two  monks 
from  the  court  of  Charlemagne  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land,  and  were  accused  of  heresy 
by  the  hermits  of  Mount  Olivet  for  their  use  of 


filioque.  Charlemagne  felt  provoked;  and  the 
council  which  he  convoked  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Aachen,  809)  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  addition. 

Pope  Leo  IIL,  whose  confirmation  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  was  asked  for  bv  Charle- 
magne,  refused  formally  to  incorporate  the  filioque 
in  the  creed,  though  he  admitted  the  justness 
and  soundness  of  its  doctrinal  bearing;  and  this 
attitude  of  cautious  reserve  the  pope  endeavored 
to  maintain  so  far  as  he  could  under  the  pressure 
of  the  steadily  growing  impatience  of  the  East 
and  the  all  but  universal  practise  of  the  West. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  century,  however,  this 
attitude  became  impossible.  Photius,  in  his  ency- 
clical letter,  emphasizes  the  filioque  as  one  of  the 
gravest  errors  of  the  pope;  and  the  Council  of 
(Constantinople  anathematized  it.  Political  cir- 
cumstances compelled  the  pope  to  take  up  the 
challenge.  Nevertheless,  the  first  time  a  pope 
actually  used  the  addition  to  the  creed  was  in 
1014,  by  Benedict  VIII.,  at  the  crowning  of  Henry 
II.  From  that  moment  the  pope  himself  appears 
as  the  defender  of  the  practise  of  the  Western 
Church,  and  at  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  he 
seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that,  at  least 
historically,  there  was  a  flaw  in  his  argument. 

The  doctrine  in  whose  statement  the  word  filio- 
que was  destined  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  is 
called  the  "  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
term  comes  from  John  xv.  26,  in  which  Christ 
speaks  of  the  spirit  of  truth  who  "  proceedeth 
from  the  Father."  Inasmuch  as  nothing  is  said 
in  this  passage  or  in  any  other  of  the  "  double 
procession,"  i.e.,  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
the  Greek  Church  holds  to  the  single  procession, 
and  defends  its  position  not  only  by  an  appeal  to 
the  text  of  Scripture  and  to  the  original  form  of  the 
Nicene  Oeed,  but  also  to  the  "  monarchy  "  (Gk. 
numarchia)  of  the  Father  as  the  sole  fountain,  root, 
and  cause  of  the  deity.  It  distinguishes  sharply 
between  the  eternal  metaphysical  procession  of  the 
Spirit  from  the  Father  alone,  and  the  temporal 
mission  of  the  Spirit  by  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(John  xiv.  26,  xvi.  7).  The  former  belongs  to  the 
trinity  of  essence,  the  latter  to  the  trinity  of  reve- 
lation, and  begins  with  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  The 
Latin  Church  defends  the  double  procession  on  the 
grounds  of  the  double  mission  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
essential  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father;  so  that, 
if  the  Spirit  proceed  from  the  essence  of  the  Father, 
he  must  also  proceed  from  the  essence  of  the  Son, 
because  they  have  the  same  essence.  The  Greek 
patriarchs  declined  to  attend  the  Vatican  (]!ouncil  of 
1870,  on  the  ground  of  the  heresy  of  the  Latin 
Church  upon  this  point. 

A  compromise  was  suggested  from  the  writings 
of  John  of  Damascus,  to  say  that  the  Spirit  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father,  through  the  Son.  This  was 
accepted  by  the  conference  held  in  Bonn  (Aug., 
1875)  between  the  Old  Catholics,  Orientals,  and 
Anglo-Catholics,  in  which  the  filioque  was  sur- 
rendered as  an  unauthorized  addition  to  the  Creed. 

See  (^NSTANTINOPOUTAN  CrEED. 

BiBLiooRAPHY.  Bcflides  the  literature  on  the  Gonstanti- 
nopolitan  Creed,  consult.  J.  G.  Walch.  Hiatoria  eon^ 
troveraia  .      .  de  proceaaione  Spiritua  SaneU,  Jena,  1751: 
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J.  M.  Neale,  HUt.  of  the  Holy  Etutem  Chtareh,  i.  1093. 
London,  1850;  £.  S.  Foulkea,  Hiaiorical  AccourU  of  the 
Addition  of  Filuxjue  to  the  Creed,  London,  1867:  A.  P. 
Stanley,  Lecturea  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Eaetem  Church,  p. 
142  sqq..  ib.  1869;  K.  R.  Hagenbach.  Hiai.  of  Chrietian 
Docirinea,  ii.  205.  Edinburgh.  1880;  C.  Adams.  "  FiU- 
oque,"  ib.  1884;  G.  B.  Howard.  Schism  bettveen  tfie  Orient 
tal  and  the  Weatem  Churchea,  ib.  1892;  Scbaff.  Chrietian 
Church,  iii.  687  eqq. 

FINAN,  SAINT:  Second  bishop  of  Lindisfame, 
where  he  died  Aug.  31,  661.  He  was  a  monk  of 
lona,  succeeded  Aidan  (q.v.)  at  Lindisfame  652, 
and  was  ordained  in  Scotland.  Aided  by  Oswy, 
king  of  Northumbria  (642-670)  and  brother  of  St. 
Oswald  (q.v.),  he  extended  his  missionary  labors, 
and  baptized  Peada,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Sigbert, 
king  of  the  East  Saxons.  He  consecrated  one  of  his 
priests,  Diuma,  as  first  bishop  of  Mercia,  Cedd 
(q.v.)  as  bishop  of  Essex,  and  Cellach  as  Diuma's 
successor.  He  adhered  to  the  old  British  date  for 
Easter. 

Bibuoorapht:  Bede.  Hiat.  ecd.,  iii.  17,  21,  22,  26-27; 
A.  P.  Forbes.  Kalendar  of  Scottiah  Sainta,  pp.  348-349, 
Edinburgh.  1872. 

FINDLAY,  GEORGE  GILLANDERS:  English 
Methodist;  b.  at  Welshpool  (18  m.  s.w.  of  Shrews- 
bury), Montgomerjrshire,  Wales,  Jan.  3,  1849.  He 
studied  at  Wesley  College,  Sheffield  (1865-67),  Rich- 
mond Theological  College  (1869-70),  and  London 
University  (B.A.,  1868).  He  was  assistant  tutor  at 
Headingley  College  1870-74;  classical  tutor  at  Rich- 
mond Theological  College  1874-81  ;  and  was  appoint- 
ed tutor  in  New  Testament  exegesis  and  classics  in 
the  Headingley  branch  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological 
Institution,  Leeds,  1881.  He  has  prepared  the  sec- 
tions on  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  (1888)  and 
Ephesians  (1892)  in  The  Expo8itor*8  Bible  (London); 
Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  Their  Origin  and  Con- 
tents (1892);  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  (1893); 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  (1893); 
Christian  Doctrine  and  Morals  (1894);  The  Books  of 
the  Prophets  in  their  Historical  Succession  (3  vols., 
1896-1907);  Thessahnians  in  The  Cambridge  Greek 
Testament  (Cambridge,  1897);  and  The  Things  Above 
(London,  1902).  He  edited  A.  M.  Hillier's  transla- 
tion of  L.  A.  Sabatier's  VApCtre  Paul  (London, 
1891). 

FINLAND. 

Introduction  and  Progress  of  Christianity  (S  1). 

The  Reformation  (ft  2). 

Bishops  Juusten  and  Erici  (S3). 

The  Seventeenth  Century  (S  4). 

The  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  (S  5). 

Present  Conditions  (i  G). 

Finland  is  at  present  a  grand  duchy  of  Russia, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Norway,  on  the  east  by 
the  Russian  governments  of  Archangel  and  Olonetz, 
on  the  southeast  and  south  by  Lake  Ladoga,  the 
government  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
by  Sweden;  area  144,000  square  miles;  population 
(1903)  2,850,000;  capital  Helsingfors.  With  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  (see  below)  the  country 
came  under  Swedish  government,  and  so  remained 
till  1809,  when  it  was  definitely  ceded  to  Russia. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  are  Lutherans 
(98  per  cent  in  1900,  when  the  number  of  Greek 
Orthodox  was  46,466  and  of  Roman  Catholics  755). 


It  is  agreed  that  the  Finns,  a  branch  of  the  Ural- 
Altaic  race,  originated  on  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei 
River  or  Lake  Baikal  in  Asia,  and  moved  westward 
in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  iso- 
I.  Intro-  lated  position  of  Finland  in  the  north, 
duction  and  between  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Progress  of  Finland,  explains  the  fact  that  it  is 
Christianity,  not  mentioned  in  history  till  com- 
paratively late.  It  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  rest  of  Europe  through  Sweden  as 
well  as  by  connections  with  the  apostolic  see  in 
Rome.  About  1157,  King  Eric  IX.  of  Sweden, 
whose  coasts  were  harassed  by  Finnish  pirates,  un- 
dertook a  war  of  conversion  against  Finland.  An 
Englishman,  Henry  by  name,  accompanied  him  as 
missionary.  The  Finns  were  forced  to  accept 
baptism  and  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  to  submit  to  foreign  rule.  Henry  remained 
in  the  coimtiy,  but  soon  died  as  martyr.  A  new 
crusade  from  Sweden  was  undertaken  in  1249  by 
Jarl  Birger,  and  a  third  followed  in  1290,  under  the 
leadership  of  Torkel  Knutson.  The  Christian 
Church  began  to  take  root  in  Finland.  The  bishop's 
seat  was  finally  fixed  in  Abo,  where  it  is  still,  and 
the  entire  spiritual  and  secular  administration 
centered  there.  It  was  the  bishop's  task  to  organ- 
ize the  newly  founded  Church,  to  baptize,  build 
churches,  and  accustom  the  barbarous  people  to 
Christian  manners.  The  bishopric  of  Abo  was 
filled  by  a  number  of  efficient  and  powerful  men, 
who,  in  the  beginning,  were  Swedes;  the  first  Fin- 
nish bishop  was  Magnus  I.  (1291-1308).  Other 
prominent  bishops  were  Hemming  (1338-66), 
Magnus  Olai  Tavast  (1412-50),  Conrad  Bitze  (1460- 
1489),  and  Magnus  Stjemkors  (1489-1500).  They 
possessed  the  best  scientific  culture  of  their  time, 
having  studied  in  Paris,  Leipsic,  and  Bologna. 
The  bishops  of  Finland  had  an  influential  position, 
not  only  in  the  Church,  but  also  in  politics.  Swe- 
dish rulers  took  pains  to  win  them  for  their  cause. 
A  supreme  court,  instituted  by  King  Eric  of  Pom- 
erania,  counted  the  bishop  and  several  priests 
among  its  members.  The  bishop  was  elected  by 
the  cathedral  chapter,  but  the  election  had  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  pope.  He  had  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  pope,  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  king  of 
Sweden.  The  chapter  consisted  originally  of  four 
and  later  of  ten  canons.  In  1340  there  was  insti- 
tuted the  office  of  cathedral  provost,  and  in  1389 
an  archdeaconry.  Apart  from  the  cathedral 
chapter,  so-called  country-provosts  were  appointed 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  ecclesiastical  super- 
vision of  certain  districts,  called  provostships.  Be- 
fore the  Reformation,  the  Church  of  Finland 
attained  its  highest  development  under  Bishop  Mag- 
nus Tavast  (1412-50).  The  standard  of  morality 
among  the  priests  was  generally  on  a  level  with 
conditions  in  other  countries.  The  law  of  celibacy, 
introduced  in  Sweden  in  1248,  was  valid  also  for 
Finland,  at  least  nominally.  From  the  oldest 
times  the  people  paid  tithes.  Now  and  then  dis- 
putes occurred  between  the  secular  clergy  and  the 
orders,  and  a  bull,  issued  in  1395  by  Boniface  IX.. 
accurately  defined  the  activity  of  the  monks.  Men- 
dicant friars  appeared  in  Finland  as  early  as  1250. 
There  were  six  monasteries — two  of  the  Dominicans 
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in  Abo  and  "Vyborg,  three  of  the  Franciscans 
in  Abo,  Raumo  and  Kdker,  and  one  of  the 
Brigittines  in  Nadindal.  The  brotherhoods  of 
the  Middle  Ages  also  found  admission  into  Fin- 
land; fifteen  guilds  are  known  to  have  existed. 
There  was  no  higher  institution  of  learning. 
The  land  suffered  much,  as  it  was  always  a 
bone  of  contention  between  Sweden  and  Russia. 
For  centuries  there  were  continual  battles  between 
the  different  tribes  in  the  interior.  The  spiritual 
culture  of  the  people  was  neglected  in  these  tur- 
bulent times,  especially  since  the  Roman  Church 
was  never  interested  in  the  real  education  of  the 
people.  At  the  Synod  of  Sdderkdping  in  Sweden 
(1441)  it  was  decided  that  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Ave  Maria,  and  the  Creed  should  be  translated  into 
the  mother  tongue.  Bishop  Tavast  participated, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  decisions  applied 
also  to  Finland.  Before  1500  there  were  120 
churches  in  Finland.  In  1504  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment ordered  the  building  of  new  churches  since 
the  congregations  were  so  large  that  some  people 
lived  ninety  miles  from  a  church.  No  books  for  the 
use  of  the  people  have  been  preserved  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  a  Misaale  Aboense,  published  in 
1483  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Bitze,  for  the  use 
of  the  cathedral  of  Abo,  is  known,  and  also  a  Manvr 
ale  Aboenae  (1522)  for  the  use  of  the  Finnish  Church. 
In  consequence  of  the  connection  of  Finland  with 
Sweden,  the  Reformation  took  the  same  course  in 
both  countries.  The  first  herald  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Finland  was  Peter  S&rkilahti,  who  had 
studied  under  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  In  1524 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  and  began  to 

preach  the  new  doctrine.    Owing  to 

3.  The  Ref-  the  isolated  position  of  Finland,  the 

ormation.   people  were  not  prepared  for  it  and 

the  Roman  Church  had  a  larger  field 
of  usefulness  than  in  Germany.  The  first  Evan- 
gelical bishop  of  Finland  was  Martin  Skytte,  a  quiet 
and  humble  man.  His  activity  was  not  revolu- 
tionary. The  real  Reformer  of  Finland  was  Michael 
Agricola,  son  of  a  poor  fisher  of  Pema,  who  received 
his  rudimentaiy  education  in  the  school  of  Abo  and 
studied  in  Wittenberg.  There  he  adopted  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  Like  the  other  Reform- 
ers, he  immediately  undertook  a  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  order  to  gain  a  firm  basis  for  his  work. 
In  1543  he  published  a  primer  and  soon  afterward 
a  catechism,  in  1544  a  book  of  prayer.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  had  begun 
in  Wittenberg,  appeared  in  1548.  In  the  following 
year  he  published  a  manual  on  baptism  and  in 
1551  the  continuation  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
the  Psalms  and  part  of  the  Prophets.  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi  followed  in  1552.  Agricola 
died  in  1554.  He  is  gratefully  remembered  and 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Finnish  people  as  the  Re- 
former of  Finland  and  the  father  of  Finnish  litera- 
ture. The  Refonnation  was  completed  by  Jacob 
Finno.  Agricola  gave  the  Finns  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Finno  taught  them  to  sing  the  Psalms.  His 
psalm-book  was  published  in  1583  at  Stockholm. 
The  only  copy  in  existence  is  defective  and  is 
in  the  library  of  Upsala.  On  the  whole  the  Reform- 
atory  movement   took   a   quiet   course,  without 


great  frictions.  But  a  sect  originated,  tracing  its 
origin  to  a  certain  Zechariah,  a  Jew  of  Novgorod, 
which  advocated  the  celebration  of  the  seventh 
day  as  Sabbath  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
It  was  condemned  at  a  council  in  1504. 

Under  King  Gustavus  Vasa,  Finland  was  divided 

into   two    bishoprics.    The   eastern  part   of   the 

country  was  constituted  a  separate 

3.  Bishops  diocese  with  Viborg  as  cathedral  town. 

Juusten  The  first  bishop  there  was  Paul  Juusten 
and  EricL  who  also  had  studied  at  Wittenberg. 
The  church  forms  in  Finland  were 
modeled  in  general  after  the  mother  country  Swe- 
den. A  church  order  was  issued  in  1571.  Until 
that  time  there  were  no  general  church  regulations. 
Some  of  the  ecclesiastical  positions  were  filled 
immediately  by  the  king,  others  by  the  bishop 
and  chapter.  The  men  who  influenced  most 
deeply  the  cultiu«  of  Finland  after  the  introduction 
of  the  Reformation  were  Bishop  Paul  Juusten 
and  Bishop  Ericus  Erici.  Juusten  became  bishop 
in  Viborg  in  1554,  and  in  Abo  in  1563.  He  wrote 
the  Capita  rerum  aynodicarum  which  fonned  the 
basis  of  discussions  at  a  convention  of  priests  in 
Abo  in  1573  and  which  gives  an  insight  into  the 
ecclesiastical  conditions  of  the  time.  He  empha- 
sized especially  that  the  priests  in  their  conduct 
should  be  models  for  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. For  the  guidance  of  priests  he  compiled 
a  collection  of  sermons  which,  however,  was  never 
printed.  The  manuscript  was  biuned  in  the  great 
conflagration  in  Abo  in  1827  when  many  other 
treasures  perished.  In  1574  he  published  a  Finnish 
catechism  in  Stockholm  and  in  the  following  year 
a  manual.  He  also  collected  everything  that  was 
known  of  church  conditions  in  Finland  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  imder  the  title  Chronicon  epUcoporum  Fin^ 
landenaium  (ed.  H.  G.  Porthan,  Abo,  1784-1800; 
also,  ed.  C.  Annerstedt,  in  Faut,  Scriptores  rerum 
Svecicarunit  iii.,  section  2,  Upsala,  1871,  pp.  132- 
135),  and  has  been  justly  called  the  father  of  the 
church  history  of  Finland.  Not  less  important 
and  influential  was  his  younger  contemporary, 
Ericus  Erici.  He  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  studied  abroad,  and  after  his 
return  became  rector  of  Gefle  in  Sweden  (1578). 
In  1583  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  both  Finnish 
dioceses.  He  wrote  an  extensive  catechism  for  the 
clergy  and  the  first  book  of  homilies  in  the  Fiimish 
language  which  was  still  read  and  loved  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century. 

An   important   event   in    the   intellectual   and 

spiritual  life  of  Finland  was  the  foimdation  of  the 

academy  in  Abo  (1640).     A  gymna- 

4.  The  slum,  founded  ten  years  before,  had 
Seventeenth  shown  itself   insufficient   for   the   in- 

Century.  creased  demands  of  education;  the 
population  at  that  time  had  increased 
to  about  400,000  persons.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  academy  was  eleven,  of  whom  three 
were  in  the  theological  faculty.  While  this  con- 
cerned chiefly  the  higher  circles  of  society,  another 
event  occurred  a  few  years  later,  the  effect  of  which 
was  felt  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  land — in 
1642  the  people  received  the  whole  Bible  in  a  Fin- 
nish translation  (see  Biblb  Vsbsionb,  B, V.).  School 
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affairs  were  regulated  by  an  order,  issued  by  Queen 
Christina  in  1649,  according  to  which  there  were 
to  be  three  kinds  of  educational  institutions — 
academies,  gymnasia,  and  schools. 

After  the  vigorous  period  of  the  Reformation 
theology  degenerated  into  dead  orthodoxy.  One 
of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  was  Professor  Enevald  Svenonius  in  Abo 
who  in  his  zeal  for  pure  doctrine  caused  the  depo- 
sition of  Bishop  Terserus,  a  deserving  man,  for 
alleged  syncretistic  views.  The  extreme  desire  for 
pure  doctrine  manifested  itself  also  in  the  notorious 
trials  for  witchcraft  at  that  time.  Niunerous  per- 
sons were  burned  at  the  stake  or  beheaded  after 
disgraceful  trials,  in  Sweden  as  well  as  in  Finland. 
Even  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  time  labored 
imder  that  delusion.  The  Pietistic  movement  has 
an  honorable  place  in  the  annals  of  Finnish  church 
history.  The  most  noteworthy  representatives 
of  Pietism  were  Johannes  Wegelius  the  Elder  and 
Johannes  Wegelius  the  Younger.  The  older  Wege- 
lius corresponded  with  Spener;  the  younger  Wege- 
lius published  a  book  of  homilies  Se  evangelium- 
iUinen  Volgeus  C  The  EvangeUcal  Light ")  which 
went  through  three  editions.  The  latter  decades 
of  the  seventeenth  century  may  justly  be  called  the 
period  of  the  two  bishops,  father  and  son,  each 
named  Johannes  Qezelius.  They  were  conservative 
in  theology  and  made  it  their  principal  task  to 
educate  the  common  people  (see  Gezelius,  Johan- 
nes). 

The  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  time 
of  great  distress  and  suffering  for  Finland.  A 
hundred  thousand  persons  died  of  himger.  King 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  led  his  people  from  war  to 
war,  and  extreme  poverty  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence. The  new  century  also  began  with  tumult 
of  war  and  shedding  of  blood.  The  great  Northern 
War  sacrificed  thousands  of  Finns.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  suffering  increased  from  year  to  year 
in  an  incredible  degree.  The  period 
5.  The      from  1713  to  1721  is  called  the  time 

Eighteenth  of   great   discord   in   the   history   of 
and        Finland.    It    seemed    as   if    all    life 

Nineteenth  ceased    to    pulsate.    The    peace    of 

Centuries.  Nystod  in  1721  put  an  end  to  the 
bloody  days  of  war,  but  a  long 
time  passed  before  order  was  restored.  Rus- 
sia took  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
eastern  Finland,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  under- 
went a  new  development.  The  cathedral  chap- 
ter of  the  East  was  transferred  from  Viborg  to 
Borgo  where  it  is  still.  As  the  war  had  exhausted 
almost  all  material  resourees,  the  interests  of  the 
Chureh  naturally  suffered.  The  new  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which  governed  all  Europe 
even  entered  Finland.  The  free  thought  of  France 
pervaded  the  court  of  King  Gustavus  III.  in  Stock- 
holm, and  thence  spread  among  the  lower  classes 
of  society.  The  Chureh  of  Finland  presented  the 
same  picture  of  stupor  and  indifference  as  the  rest 
of  Protestant  Christianity.  A  barren  moralism 
took  the  place  of  a  vivid  faith;  but  in  this  time  of 
need  God  sent  a  powerful  awakening, — a  new  Piet- 
ism originated  in  Finland.  Its  author  was  Paavo 
Ruotsalainen,    a   peasant.    A   great    numder    of 


younger  clergymen  joined  the  movement,  while 
the  older  clergy  showed  more  conservative  senti- 
ments. F.  G.  Hedberg  separated  from  the  move- 
ment, taking  a  more  Evangelical  course,  and  found 
many  adherents  (see  Bornholuers).  There  are  to- 
day two  main  tendencies  in  the  Fiimish  Chureh — one 
keeping  more  strictly  to  the  Law,  whose  adherents 
gathered  later  around  the  doctrinal  system  of  J.  T. 
Beck,  the  well-known  theologian  of  Tilbingen  (see 
Beck,  Johann  Tobiab),  and  a  more  Evangelical 
one  whose  acknowledged  leader  was  Hedberg. 
Many  Christian  sects  have  also  made  propaganda — 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Adventists,  and  others.  Free- 
churehism  has  its  workers  here  and  there.  For 
some  decades  the  sect  of  the  Leestadians,  called  after 
Provost  Lars  Levi  Lsestadius,  has  been  active  in 
northern    and    southern  Finland. 

In  1850,  Finland  was  divided  into  three  dioceses — 
Abo,  Borgo,  and  Kuopio;  in  1897  Nyslott  was 
added  as  a  fourth.  Since  1817  the  bishop  of  Abo 
has  been  arehbishop  and  thus  primate  of  the  Fin- 
nish Chureh.  From  1839  to  1843  a 
6.  Present  theological  periodical  was  published  at 
ConditionB.  Abo,  the  Ecldesiastikt  LUteraturblad, 
Bishop  Schauman  edited  for  some 
years  (1869-72)  SanningsviUnet  ("Witness  of 
truth  ")•  Professor  Raboergh,  who  later  became 
bishop,  edited  a  valuable  periodical  for  theology 
and  Chureh.  At  present  there  are  two  periodicals: 
Theologiak  tvdskrift  and  Wartija  ("Watchman"). 
The  new  chureh  law,  enacted  on  July  1,  1870,  was 
of  great  importance.  According  to  it,  representa- 
tives of  the  laity  have  the  right  of  decision  in  eccle- 
siastical questions.  A  general  convention  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Chureh  in  Finland  meets 
every  tenth  year,  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  It 
discusses  vital  questions  of  the  Chureh,  such  as 
changes  in  chureh  law,  introduction  of  new  church 
books,  catechisms,  Bible  translations,  etc.  An- 
other event  of  the  most  vital  importance  was  the 
separation  of  Chureh  and  school,  in  1870.  At 
present,  there  are  1,273  elementary  schools.  As 
Finland  does  not  yet  possess  any  civil  lists,  the 
chureh  registers  of  the  congregations  are  the  only 
official  documents  upon  which  the  census  is  based. 
Consequently  is  it  the  duty  of  pastors  to  keep 
registers  of  crimes,  vaccination,  and  lists  of  men 
subject  to  military  duty.  Since  the  chureh  con- 
vention of  1886  Finland  has  had  a  new  hymn-book, 
catechism,  and  collection  of  pericopes.  A  Bible 
committee  is  preparing  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  which  is  necessitated  by  the  national  awaken- 
ing of  the  last  decades  and  the  development  of  the 
language.  After  the  great  conflagration  at  Abo  in 
1827,  the  university  was  removed  from  that  city 
to  Helsingfors.  The  teaching  foree  of  the  university 
has  been  (doubled  since  1640,  but  the  theological 
faculty  consists  of  only  four  ordinary  professors. 
A  candidate  of  theology  must  have  been  two  years 
in  service  before  the  respective  cathedral  chapter 
admits  him  to  the  official  examination  which  gives 
him  the  privilege  of  applying  for  a  pastorate. 
There  are  consistorial  and  imperial  pastorates. 
In  the  former  case  the  preacher  is  elected  by  the 
congregation  and  confirmed  by  the  cathedral 
chapter,  in  the  latter  cafle  the  confirmation  comes 
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from  the  government.  Since  1842  the  Fmnish 
Church  has  had  a  widows'  or  pension  fund  from 
which  widows  and  orphans  of  preachers  and  teachers 
receive  annual  pensions.  On  the  whole,  the  Fin- 
nish people  are  attached  to  the  Church.  The  in- 
crease of  merely  external  education  among  the 
common  people  has  to  a  certain  degree  loosened 
their  attachment,  and  some  school  teachers  are 
hostile  to  the  Church.  Moreover,  the  antieccle- 
siastical  press  has  tried  to  sow  discord  and  estrange 
people  from  the  Church,  but  so  far  without  success. 
See  Sweden.  (J.  A.  Cederberg.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  The  literature,  mostly  in  Finnish  and 
Swedish,  is  given  in  Hauck-Hersog.  RE,  vi.  66.  Souroea 
are:  M.  P.  Juusten,  Chronicon  epUcoporum  Firdaiuien- 
•ium,  ed.  H.  G.  Porthan,  Abo,  1784-1800;  H.  G.  Port- 
han.  Opera  weUcta,  5  vols.,  Helsingfors,  1859-73;  Regi*- 
trum  eeeleaicB  AboenaU,  ib.  1890.  Consult,  M.  J.  Alopeus, 
Borga  ffymnani  hiaioria,  Borga,  1804;  Finnland  und 
die  evangelUdi'lutheriache  Kirche,  Berlin,  1868;  Fin- 
land in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Helsingfors,  1894;  J.  R. 
Fisher,  Finland  and  the  Taara,  1809-99,  London,  1899; 
Dwight,  Tupper  and  Bliss,  Encyclopedia  of  Mieeiona,  pp. 
236-237,  New  York.  1904. 

FEEVLE Y,  SAMUEL :  American  Presbyterian,  fifth 
president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton); 
b.  in  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  1715;  d.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ,  July  17,1 766.  Having  received  a  good 
education  from  his  parents,  who  were  of  Scottish 
descent,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1734,  and  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  by  the  New 
Brunswick  presbytery  in  1742  and  sent  to  Milford, 
Conn.,  in  1843,  but  for  preaching  to  the  Second 
Society  at  New  Haven,  in  violation  of  the  statute 
forbidding  itinerant  ministers  to  preach  in  any 
parish  without  the  consent  of  the  pastor,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  colony  as  a  vagrant  a  few  months 
later.  In  1744  he  accepted  a  call  to  Nottingham, 
Md.,  where  he  established  an  academy  which 
acquired  considerable  fame.  He  remained  at 
Nottingham  till  1761,  when  he  succeeded  Samuel 
Davies  as  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
Though  he  never  published  anything  but  occasional 
sermons  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
and  in  1763  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Among  his  sermons  may 
be  mentioned,  Christ  Triumphing  and  Satan  Raging 
(1741),  The  Curse  of  Meroz  (1767),  and  On  the 
Death  of  President  Davies  (1761). 

FINNEY,  CHARLES  6RANDIS0N:  Congregation- 
alist,  revivalist,  theologian  and  president  of  Oberlin 
College;  b.  at  Warren,  Litchfield  County,  Conn., 
Aug.  29,  1792;  d.  at  Oberlin,  O.,  Aug.  16,  1875. 
When  he  was  two  years  old  his  parents  removed 
to  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  thus  placing  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  more  than  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. When  about  twenty  he  went  to  New  Jersey, 
where  he  attended  a  high  school  and  taught.  In 
later  years  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  In  1818  he  entered  a  law 
ofiice  in  Adams,  N.  Y.  At  that  time,  he  says,  he 
was  "  almost  as  ignorant  of  religion  as  a  heathen  ** 
{Autobiography f  p.  7).  His  curiosity  was  excited 
by  quotations  from  the  Bible  in  his  law  books,  and 
he  purchased  the  first  copy  he  had  ever  owned, 
and  began  to  attend  prayer-meeting  and  church. 

HiB  conversion  in  1821  was  remarkable  for  its 


suddenness,  thoroughness,  and  the  definitely  mariced 
stages  of  his  experience.  After  great  mental 
agony,  in  which  he  prayed  long  and  fervently, 
suddenly,  he  says, ''  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon 
me  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  go  through  me,  body 
and  soul.  I  could  feel  the  impression  like  a  wave 
of  electricity  going  through  and  through  me " 
{Autobiography t  p.  20).    Feeling  an  inmiediate  call 

to  preach,  he  forsook  the  law,  was 

Conversion    received    under    care    of    nresbytery 

and  Ac-     (1822),  and  licensed  to  preach  (1824). 

tive  Life.    He  at  once  turned  his  attention  to 

revival  labors,  which  were  continued, 
with  few  interruptions  until  1860,  when  he  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  work  of  an  itinerant  evangelist 
on  account  of  age.  These  labors,  beginning  in 
western  and  central  New  York,  were  extended  to 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities 
of  the  East,  and  reached  to  England  in  1849  and 
1858.  In  1832  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Second  Free  Church  of  New  York  (3ity,  and 
in  1834  another  to  the  recently  organized  Congre- 
gational Church  in  the  same  city,  known  as  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle.  In  1835  he  went  to  Oberlin 
as  professor  of  theology,  and  he  continued  to  labor 
till  the  time  of  his  death  as  instructor,  pastor,  and 
college  president  (1852).  During  his  residence  at 
Oberlin  he  continued,  as  before,  to  hold  revival 
meetings. 

As  preacher  Finney  had  rare  gifts.  Wherever 
he  went  extensive  revivals  prevailed.  His  manner 
was  dramatic,  direct,  and  personal.  He  used  simple 
language  and  illustrations.  His  presentation  was 
clear  and  strictly  logical.  He  directed  his  appeals 
to  the  conscience,  rather  than  to  the  emotions, 
and  made  it  tremble  and  quake  by  his  searching 

analysis   of   the   motives   of   action. 

As  Revival-  He  chose  for  themes  passages  which 

ist,  Preach-  delineate    the    sinner's    condition    as 

er,  and     one  of  conscious  alienation  from  God, 

Teacher,    and  sinning  against  him.    He  dwelt 

upon  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind, 
the  want  of  holiness,  and  the  certain  destruction 
of  the  impenitent.  He  called  upon  his  hearers 
to  come  to  an  immediate  decision  and  submit 
to  God.  "  Instead  of  telling  sinners,"  he  says, 
"  to  use  the  means  of  grace,  and  pray  for  a 
new  heart,  I  called  on  them  to  make  themselves 
a  new  heart  and  spirit,  and  pressed  the  duty  of 
immediate  surrender  to  God  "  {Autobiography,  p. 
189).  These  meetings  were  often  accompanied  by 
violent  bodily  manifestations;  and  Finney  was 
in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  the  audiences  to  go 
forward  to  the  anxious-bench,  or  to  rise  in  attes- 
tation of  new  resolutions.  These  methods,  his 
directness  and  calls  to  repentance,  his  departure 
from  the  doctrine  of  imputation  and  other  features 
of  the  Calvinist  theology  early  evoked  criticism  and 
strong  opposition  from  religious  associations  and 
such  church  leaders  as  Asahel  Nettleton  and  Ly- 
man Beecher  (qq.v.) .  In  1827  a  convention  was  held 
at  New  Lebanon  attended  by  Dr.  Hawes  of  Hart- 
ford, Justin  Edwards  of  Andover,  Lyman  Beecher 
of  Boston,  Dr.  Beman  of  Troy,  and  others,  to 
consider  the  matter.  In  course  of  time  the  op- 
position  decreased  {Autobiography,    pp.  210-226). 
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Finney's  preaching  reached  all  classes,  but  espe- 
cially lawyers  and  educated  men,  notably  in  Roch- 
ester and  other  towns  of  western  New  York.  Dur- 
ing the  first  twelve  years  of  his  ministry  he  wrote 
no  word  of  his  sermons  and  often  went  into  the 
pulpit  without  knowing  the  text  from  which  he 
would  preach;  he  ascribed  his  speech  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Autobiography,  p.  95). 

As  a  teacher  at  Oberlin,  Finney's  influence  was 
also  great.  He  was  an  original  thinker  and  very 
positive  in  .his  convictions.  His  Lectures  on  Sys- 
tematic Theology  (2  vols.,  Oberlin,  1846;  new  ed., 
by  J.  H.  Fairchild,  1878)  define  his  theological 
position.  He  held  to  the  plenary  ability  of  the 
sinner  to  repent,  the  voluntary  and  total  moral 
depravity  of  the  imregenerate  man,  the  necessity 
of  a  radical  change  of  heart  through  the  truth  by 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  the  vicarious  atonement  for  the  needs  of  all 
mankind.  He  regarded  happiness  as  the  chief 
aim,  and  explained  regeneration  (which  he  did  not 
clearly  distinguish  from  conversion)  to  consist  of 
an  act  of  the  will,  rather  than  an  act  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  exerted  a  shaping  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  students;  and  his  theology,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  had  a  wide  acceptance  in  his  own  denomi- 
nation. His  works,  beside  the  Lectures  on  Theology 
already  mentioned,  were  Lectures  on  Revivals 
(Boston,  1835;  many  later  editions);  Lectures  to 
Professing  Christians  (Oberlin,  1836);  and  Ser- 
mons on  Important  Subjects  (New  York,  1839). 

D.  S.  SCHAFP. 

Bibliographt:  Memoira  of  CharUt  O.  Finney,  being  an 
Auiobioffrapky,  New  York,  1876.  His  life  was  written 
also  by  G.  F.  Wright.  Boston.  1891;  and  A.  M.  Hills, 
Cincinnati,  1902.  Consult  also  F.  G.  Beardsley,  Hiet.  of 
American  RevivaU,  pp.  118-162,  New  York.  1904. 

FEUOAN,  SAINT,  OF  CLONARD :    The  chief  of 

the  **  second  order  of  Irish  saints  '';  b.  in  Leinster; 

d.  at  Clonard  (in  the  southwest  comer  of  County 

Meath,  about  30    miles    from   Dublin)    Dec.    12, 

c.  550.    He  is  said  to  have  visited  Tours,  to  have 

spent  several  years  in  study  at  Menevia  (St.  David's) 

in  Wales,  and  to  have  become  acquainted  there 

with  David,  Gildas,  and  Cadoc.    He  founded  many 

monasteries  and  churches  in  his  native  land,  of 

which  Clonard  (founded  about  520)  became  the 

most  famous  of  all  the  great  Irish  schools  of  the 

sixth    century.    Scholars    came    there    from    all 

parts  of  Ireland  and  their  number  is  said  to  have 

reached   three    thousand.     Finnian   acquired   the 

title  of  "  tutor  of  Erin's  saints  "  and  certain  of  his 

disciples,  chosen  by  him  and  including  Brendan, 

Ciaran  of  Saigir,  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnoise,  and  others 

with  himself  were  known  as  the  "  twelve  apostles 

of  Ireland." 

Bibliographt:  ASB,  March,  ii.  445-447;  C.  de  Smedt  and 
J.  de  Backer,  Ada  Sawiorum  Hibemia.  pp.  189-210, 
Edinburgh.  1888;  Lanigan,  Ecel.  Hist,  i.  464-469;  ii.  21- 
22;  Whitley  Stakes,  Lives  of  SainU  from  the  Book  of 
Liemore,  pp.  75-83,  222-230.  342-346.  Oxford.  1890; 
J.  Healy.  Ineida  eaneiorum,  pp.  188-208,  Dublin,  1890; 
DNB,  xix.  39-41. 

FIimiAN,  SAnrr,  of  MOVILLE:  Irish  saint  of 
the  "  second  order  ";  d.  at  Moville  (at  the  head  of 
Strangford  Lough,  10  m.  e.  of  Belfast),  Sept.  10,  c. 
579.    He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  noble  family,  living 


near  Strangford  Lough.  After  studying  in  his 
own  land,  he  went  to  Candida  Casa  in  Galloway 
(see  NiNiAN,  Saint),  then  to  Rome.  Returning  to 
Ireland  be  founded  the  monastery  at  Moville  about 
540.  It  was  long  a  famous  and  prosperous  school, 
representing  North  British  traditions  with  those 
of  Rome  added,  as  the  foundation  of  the  other 
Finnian  represented  Welsh  teachings.  It  is  said 
that  he  brought  from  Rome  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate 
and  from  this  his  disciple  Columba  transcribed  the 
Psalter.  Finnian  then  claimed  the  transcription 
because  made  from  his  book,  while  Columba  insisted 
that  it  was  his  because  it  was  his  work.  The  dis- 
pute led  to  a  battle  and  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
sent  Columba  to  Scotland  (see  Columba). 

Bibuoqraprt:  Lanigan,  Ecd.  Hist,,  ii.  25-28;  J.  Healy, 
Insula  sanctorum,  pp.  245-257. 

Fnn'ANy  SAnrr,  known  also  as  Mmmu:  Irish 
saint;  d.  at  Taghmon,  Coimty  Wexford  (10  m.  w. 
of  Wexford),  635.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Comgall  of 
Bangor.  Having  finished  his  studies,  he  applied 
for  admission  at  lona,  but  was  rejected  by  the  abbot, 
Baithene,  who  said  he  was  acting  as  directed  by 
Columba.  Fintan  then  lived  at  many  places  in 
Ireland,  but  finally  settled  at  Taghmon,  where  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  South  Ire- 
land to  the  Roman  Easter  and  other  Roman  cus- 
toms. At  the  second  of  the  two  synods  held  to 
consider  the  matter  he  proposed  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  ordeal  by  fire  and  water  or  to  a 
contest  in  miraculous  power,  and,  when  this  was 
refused,  suggested,  it  is  said,  that  every  one  should 
follow  his  own  conscience.  Many  stories  are  told 
illustrating  his  rugged  character.  He  was  impul- 
sive, wilful,  and  combative,  but  also  generous  and 
faithful,  and  was  highly  venerated  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.    His  day  is  Oct.  21. 

Bzbuoqbapht:  ASB,  Oct..  ix.  325-342;  C.  de  Smedt  and 
J.  de  Backer,  Acta  sanctorum  Hibemia,  pp.  393-414, 
489-504,  Edinbursb.  1888;  Lanigan,  Ecd.  HieL,  ii.  404-409; 
DNB,  xix.  42-43;  DCB,  ii.  520. 

FIRE-WORSHIPERS.    See  Zoboabteb,  Zoroas- 

TRIANISM. 

FIRMICnS.    See  Maternus,  Julius  Firmicus. 

FIRMILIAN:  Bishop  of  Cffisarea  in  Cappa- 
docia;  d.  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  264,  while  on  the  way 
to  the  synod  in  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata. 
He  became  bishop  of  Ctesarea  in  232  (Eusebius, 
Hvit.  ecd.,  vi.  26),  and  with  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria (q.v.)  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
churchmen  of  his  time  in  the  East.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Origen  (Eusebius,  vi.  27),  and  an  opponent  of  the 
Novatians  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  VI.,  xlvi.  3;  cf. 
VII.,  V.  1).  He  is  especially  known  for  his  antago- 
nism to  Pope  Stephen  I.  in  the  strife  over  baptism 
by  heretics  (see  Heretic  Baptism).  In  a  long 
letter  to  C3rprian  of  Carthage,  preserved  in  Latin 
translation  among  Cyprian's  letters  (Ixxv.  [Ixxiv]; 
Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  v.  390-397),  he  emphatically 
maintains  that  heresy  lacks  the  Spirit,  and  that  a 
heretic  baptism  is  invalid.  He  also  speaks  of  the 
"  audacity,  insolence,"  and  "  pride  "  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  and,  under  cover  of  reference  to  the  paschal 
controversies,  deduces  the  conclusion  that  Rome 
by  no  means  invariably  appeared  as  the  custodian 
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of  true  tradition.  This  letter  is  his  only  extant 
lyork.  Of  its  genuineness,  once  contested  in  Roman 
Catholic  quarters,  there  should  be  no  doubt;  and 
Ritschl's  assumption  of  interpolations  is  to  be 
rejected.  Firmilian  is  celebrated  in  the  Oriental 
Church  on  Oct.  28.  0.  KRt)oER. 

Biblioobapht:  O.  Ritschl,  Cyprian  von  Karthaoo^  pp.  126- 
134,  GOttingen,  1885;  Harnack,  LiUeraiur,  i.  407  Bqq.; 
J.  Ernst,  in  ZKT,  xviii  (1894).  200-269  (on  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  letter);  E.  W.  Benson,  Cyprian,  hia  Life., 
Timet  and  Work,  pp.  387-396,  London,  1897;  DCB,  ii. 
521-522. 

FIRST-BORN.  See  Family  and  Marriaoe  Re- 
lations, Hebrew,  §  16. 

FmST-FRUITS— 1.  In  the  Old  Testament:  In 
common  with  other  nations  of  antiquity  the  He- 
brews consecrated  the  first  proceeds  of  field  or 
flock  (Ok.  aparchaif  Lat.  primitice)  to  the  deity; 
this  is  the  essence  of  the  sacrificial  cult  (cf .  Dillmann 
on  Lev.  xxiii.  14,  and  Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.,  pp.  443 
sqq.,  104,  210,  220  sqq.).  The  general  term  for 
first-fruits  in  Hebrew  is  re'ahUh  ("the  first  of"; 
applied  to  land,  Deut.  xxxiii.  21;  to  the  harvest, 
Lev.  xxiii.  10;  to  fruit,  Deut.  xxvi.  2,  10;  Ezek. 
xliv.  30);  whereas  bikkurim  is  a  special  term  (used 
of  new  grain  and  fruit,  Lev.  xxiii.  20;  Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
xxxiv.  22;  Num.  xviii.  13;  Neh.  x.  35,  xiii.  31;  of 
figs  [Neh.  iii.  12];  of  grapes,  Num.  xiii.  20;  etc.); 
the  term  applied  to  animals  (firstlings)  and  man 
(first-bom)  is  pefer  rehem  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  15,  xxiv.  19; 
Num.  iii.  12,  xviii.  15;  Ezek.  xx.  26)  or  simply 
pefer  (Ex.  xiii.  20-21,  xxxiv.  20;  but  cf.  in  poetic 
diction,  Gen.  xlix.  3;  Deut.  xxi.  17;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
51).  As  the  firstling  belonged  to  the  holy 
taxes  (see  Taxation,  Hebrew),  so  the  expression 
terumah  ("  lift  "  or  "  heave-foffering]  ")  includes, 
if  used  in  its  general  sense  (Lev.  xxii.  12;  Num.  v. 
9),  besides  the  first-bom,  the  tithe,  the  "  ban," 
and  plunder,  also  the  firstlings  (Num.  xv.  19,  xviii. 
11,  xxxi.  41). 

As  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  him  who  had 
given  both  land  and  harvest  there  were  at  the  feasts 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  (1)  the  waving  of 
the  first  sheaf,  of  barley,  on  the  Sunday  of  the  Maz- 
zoth-week  (16th  of  Nisan;  cf.  Dillmann  on  Lev. 
xxiii.  11),  when  other  sacrifices  were  also  offered 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10-14);  (2)  seven  weeks  later,  the  two 
"  wave  "-loaves,  baked  out  of  leavened  dough  (of 
two-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  new  flour),  offered  as  a 
peace  offering  with  two  yearling  lambs  (Lev.  xxiii. 
15-21;   cf.  Dillmann  on  vs.  18). 

Besides  these  national  offerings  every  individual 
brought  his  first-fruits,  though  the  quantity  was 
optional.  These  were  in  their  natural  state,  as 
grain,  fruit,  honey,  wool  (first-fruits  of  the  field); 
or  partly  refined  as  wine  (first-fruits  of  the  vine- 
yard), as  oil  (first-fruits  of  the  olive-groves),  as 
bread  or  cake  (first-fruits  of  flour).  All  these  were 
perquisites  of  the  priest,  who  alone  might  eat  them 
(Num.  xviii.  11-13  [P];  Deut.  xviii.  4  [D];  Ezek. 
xliv.  30)  though  a  part  was  used  in  the  sacrificial 
meal  (Deut.  xxvi.  1-2;  cf.  xii.  16).  From  Prov. 
iii.  9-10,  Mai.  iii.  8,  Job  i.  6,  Ecclus.  xxv.  10,  I 
Mace.  iii.  49  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  "  first- 
fruits  "  enjoyed  popular  approval,  which  "  tithe  " 
and  "  first-bom  "  lacked  (cf.  II  Kings  iv.  42). 


In  a  class  by  themselves,  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  cattle,  were  young  fruit-trees  of  which  not  the 
first-fruits  as  such,  but  those  of  the  fourth  year  were 
brought,  the  first  three  years'  produce  being  re- 
garded as  imclean  and  neither  gathered  nor  eaten 
(Lev.  xix.  23-25).  First-fruits  of  the  field,  and  of 
the  vineyards  and  olive-groves  were  to  be  brought 
yearly;  the  former,  it  was  decreed,  should  be 
brought  voluntarily  and  early  (Ex.  xxii.  29;  xxiii. 
19  [Book  of  the  Covenant];  xxxiv.  26  [J]  and  ac- 
cording to  Deut.  xxvi.  1-2  [D])  in  a  basket;  the 
rest  of  the  firstlings  was  used  for  a  meal  (cf .  Dill- 
mann on  Deut.  xxvi.  11  and  Nowack,  ArcJidologie, 
Freiburg,  1894,  ii.  256).  As  the  first-fruits  fui^ 
nished  the  income  of  the  priests  they  were  later 
gathered  in  the  store-rooms  of  the  temple,  to  be 
used  as  required  (II  Chron.  xxxi.  5,  11;  Neh.  x. 
37,  39,  xii.  44,  xiii.  5;  Mai.  iii.  8,  10).  The  range 
was  later  extended  to  sheep's  and  goat's  wool 
(Deut.  xviii.  4)  and  honey  (II  Chron.  xxxi.  5). 

As  the  Old  Testament  law  gives  no  instruction  as 
to  quantity  or  quality,  or  the  place  and  manner  of 
delivery,  this  was  added  in  the  Mishnah-tracta 
Bikkurim  and  Terumoih  and  may  have  been 
really  observed  later;  wine  and  oil  were  to  be 
no  less  than  one-sixtieth  of  the  harvest  (one- 
thirtieth  or  one-fortieth  was  considered  highly 
liberal,  Terum,  iv.  3);  the  bikkurim  proper  were 
limited  to  the  seven  products  of  Deut.  viii.  8 
(with  dates  in  place  of  honey).  These  regula- 
tions apply  only  to  Palestine;  Jews  remote  from 
Jerusalem  may  bring  their  offerings  dried.  The 
ceremony  of  deliveiy  is  described  (for  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  Bikkurim-procession  cf.  Delitzsch, 
Judischea  Handwerkerleben  zur  Zeii  Jesu,  Erlangen, 
1875,  66;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1877,  94),  and  the 
time  was  set  not  before  Pentecost  nor  sifter  the  Feast 
of  Dedication  (Bikkurim,  i.  3).  The  terumoth  proper 
were  to  be  delivered  "  to  the  priests  "  in  their 
cities  {Bikkurim,  ii.  4)  and  included  products  from 
Jewish  farms  abroad  (cf.  Josephus,  Ani.  XVI., 
vi.  7;  Philo,  ii.  568);  direction  is  given  how  and 
by  whom  they  are  to  be  eaten,  and  how  the  lay- 
man, who  consciously  or  unconsciously  eats  of  the 
terumoth  is  to  be  punished.      (Victor  RTSSELf.) 

2.  Ecclesiastical.  See  Taxation,  Ecclesias- 
tical. 

BiBZiiooBAPHT:  The  oommentariea  on  the  paasases  cdted  in 
the  text;  Scharer.  QtBchidUe,  ii.  244-254,  £□«.  trmnal. 
II.  i.  237-242;  DB,  ii.  10-11;  EB,  ii.  1526-26;  JB,  ▼, 
398-400. 

FISCH,  GEORGES:  Swiss  Protestant;  b.  at 
Nyon  (14  m.  n.  of  Geneva),  Switzerland,  July  6, 
1814;  d.  at  Vallorbe  (30  m.  n.w.  of  Lausanne) 
July  3,  1881.  After  finishing  his  theological 
studies  at  Lausanne  he  was  pastor  of  a  small 
German  church  at  V6vay  for  five  years.  In  1846 
he  went  to  Lyons,  France,  as  assistant  to  Adolphe 
Monod  (q.v.)  of  the  Free  Church,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. In  1855  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  succeed 
Louis  Bridel.  He  was  wannly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  Free  Churches,  took  part  in  the  con- 
stitutional synod  of  1849,  and  was  president  of  the 
Synodal  Commission  from  1863  till  his  death.  He 
was  the  chief  support  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  France  and  attended  the  conferences  at  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Geneva,  Amsterdam  and  New  York. 
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He  was  an  active  member  of  various  home  and 
foreign  missionary  societies.  His  principal  publi- 
cations are,  Union  des  ^gliaes  ivangdiquea  de 
France  (Paris,  1862);  and  Les  Stats-UnU  en  1861 
(1862). 

FISCHER,  ANTON  HUBERT:  Cardinal;  b.  at 
jQlich  (15  m.  n.e.  of  Aachen),  Germany,  May  30, 
1840.  He  studied  in  Bonn  and  Milnster,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  Cologne  in  1863. 
After  being  instructor  in  religion  at  the  gynmasiiun 
of  Essen  1864-^88,  he  was  consecrated  titular  bishop 
of  Juliopolis  and  sufiFragan  bishop  of  Cologne.  In 
1903  he  became  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  created  cardinal  priest  of  Santi  Nereo 
ed  Achilleo,  Rome.  He  has  also  been  canon  of 
CJologne  Cathedral  since  1888  and  dean  of  the  chap- 
ter since  1894,  while  in  1904  he  was  nominated  to 
the  Prussian  House  of  Lords.  Among  his  writings 
mention  may  be  made  of  his  De  sahUe  infideliumf 
(Essen,  1886). 

FISH.— 1.  In  the  Old  Testament:  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment fish  are  not  named  by  species.  The  large  aquatic 
animals,  including  the  crocodile,  are  designated  as 
tannin  (see Dragon).  The  food-law  (Lev.  xi.9-12), 
aiming  ostensibly  at  a  classification  of  fish,  divides 
all  things  that  move  in  the  water  into  those  that 
have  scales  and  fins  and  those  that  have  not,  the 
former  being  clean,  the  latter  unclean.  Almost  all 
fish  belong  to  the  first  class.  In  Palestine  fish 
abound  in  the  Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  in 
perennial  brooks.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  has  a  few 
varieties  not  found  elsewhere,  except  in  tropical 
waters  like  the  Nile. 

There  is  seldom  mention  of  fish  as  food  in  early 
Biblical  times.  After  the  Exile,  and  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  art  of  cooking,  fish  became  a  more 
important  article  of  diet.  The  Tyrians  marketed 
their  fish,  dried  and  salted,  in  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xiii.  16),  where  a  city-gate  near  the  fish-market 
was  called  the  "  fish-gate  "  (Neh.  iii.  3,  and  else- 
where). Salt  fish  (Gk.  tarichi)  was  imported  from 
Egypt.  The  name  of  the  town  Tarichese  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  frequent  mention  of  brine 
in  the  Mishnah  show  that  the  custom  of  pickling 
fish  obtained  in  Palestine.  In  the  time  of  Jesus 
fish  was  a  conmion  article  of  food  (Matt.  vii.  10, 
xiv.  17,  XV.  34;  Luke  xxiv.  42). 

No  account  of  the  catching  of  fish  has  come  down 
from  the  older  BibUcal  period;  but  figures  of  speech 
employed  by  the  prophets  show  that  fishing  was 
genendly  known  (Amos  iv.  2;  Jer.  xvi.  16;  Ezek. 
xxix.  4;  and  elsewhere).  In  the  New  Testament 
professional  fishers  lived  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Luke  V.  1-2,  and  elsewhere).  As  regards  fishing 
tackle,  various  nets  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament;  the  large  drag-net  {sagSni,  Matt.  xiii. 
47),  as  well  as  the  casting-net  {dUctyon'^' the  small, 
amphiblSatron'^  the  large  casting-net.  Matt.  iv. 
18-20)  were  certainly  in  use  in  the  older  period 
(Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15).  Fishing-hooks  (Job  xli. 
1;  Amos  iv.  2;  Matt.  xvii.  27)  and  spears  or  har- 
poons are  also  mentioned  (Job  xli.  7).  Fishing  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  night.         I.  Benzinoer. 

2.  As  a  Symbol  and  in  Christian  Art  See  Sym- 
bolism. 


Biblioorapht:  The  best  treatment  is  in  H.  B.  Tristram, 
Survey  of  Wealem  Pale$Hne^  (he  Fauna  and  Flora,  Lon- 
don, 1884.  A  comprehensive  disoussion  may  be  found 
in  BB,  ii  1526-31.  cf.  i.  519-523  (on  "  Behemoth  and 
Leviathan  ").  Consult  also:  2>B,  ii.  11-12;  J.  G.  Wood. 
BibU  AnimaU,  New  York.  1883;  Bensinger.  ArchOologu, 
pp.  39,  91.  94.  206. 

FISH,  HENRY  CLAY:  American  Baptist;  b. 
at  Halifax,  Vt.,  Jan.  27,  1820;  d.  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
Oct.  2,  1877.  He  received  an  academic  education 
and,  after  teaching  two  years  in  Massachusetts, 
entered  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1845.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Somerville,  N.  J.,  from 
1845  till  1851,  and  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Newark  from  1851  till  his  death.  During  the  Gvil 
War  he  supported  the  Union,  and  on  being  drafted 
in  June,  1864,  he  insisted  on  going  to  the  front,  but 
finally  agreed  to  send  a  substitute.  He  was  an 
ardent  and  efficient  worker  in  extending  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  also  did  much  to  popularize  life 
insurance,  publishing  several  works  oi)  the  subject. 
His  numerous  religious  writings  and  compilations 
include.  Primitive  Piety  Revived  (Boston,  1855); 
History  and  Repository  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1856);  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century  (1857);  Handbook  of  Revivals  (Bos- 
ton, 1874);  and  Bible  Lands  Illustrated  (Hartford, 
1876),  the  result  of  eight  months  spent  abroad  in 
1874. 

FISHER,  GEORGE  PARK:  Congr^;ationalist; 
b.  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  Aug.  10, 1827.  He  studied 
at  Brown  University  (B.A.,  1847),  Yale  Divinity 
School,  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1851),  and  in  Germany.  He 
was  professor  of  divinity  and  college  preacher  in 
Yale  College  1854-61  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School  1861-1901. 
He  has  written:  The  Supernatural  Origin  of  Chris- 
tianity (New  York,  1865);  Life  of  Benjamin  SiUi- 
man  (1866);  History  of  the  Reformation  (1873;  new 
ed.,  1906);  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity  (1877); 
Faith  and  Rationalism  (1879);  Discussions  in 
History  and  Theology  (1880);  The  Christian  Relig- 
ion (1882);  The  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian 
Belief  (1883);  OuUines  of  Universal  History  (1885); 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  (1888);  Manual  of 
Christian  Evidences  (1890);  Nature  and  Method  of 
Revelation  (1890);  Colonial  History  of  the  United 
States  (1892);  Manual  of  Natural  Theology  (1893); 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine  (1896);  Brief  History 
of  the  Nations  (1896);  and  Edwards  on  the  Trinity 
(1903). 

FISHER,  JOHN:  Bishop  of  Rochester;  b.  at 
Beverley  (9  m.  n.n.w.  of  Hull),  Yorkshire,  1459; 
d.  in  London  June  22,  1535.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  town  and  at  Michaelhouse,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1487;  M.A.,  1491),  of  which  he  became 
master  in  1497.  In  this  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed confessor  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond and  mother  of  the  king.  Four  years  later 
he  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  his  university, 
and  in  1503  he  was  appointed  by  Margaret  to  her 
newly  established  professorship  of  divinity,  and  in 
1504  was  chosen  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  being 
reelected  annually  until  1514,    when  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  for  life.  In  1504  he  was  consecrated  to  the 
see  of  Rochester,  but  his  interest  in  his  university 
was  undiminished,  and  he  was  active  in  the  foun- 
dation both  of  Christ's  College  and  of  St.  John's 
College,  in  addition  to  holding  the  presidency  of 
Queen's  College  from  1505  to  1508.  Though  he 
induced  Erasmus  to  visit  Cambridge,  Fisher  was  a 
faithful  adherent  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
assailed  the  teachings  of  Luther  in  his  Confutatio 
(UMertionis  LtUherance  (Antwerp,  1523)  and  other 
treatises,  criticizing  as  well  CEcolampadius  and 
Velenus — the  latter  maintained  that  the  Apostle 
Peter  never  was  in  Rome. 

Fisher  lost  the  royal  favor  by  his  opposition  to 
Henry's  claim  to  spiritual  supremacy  and  to  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Catherine,  whose  confessor  he  was. 
His  unpopularity  was  increased  by  his  unfortunate 
belief  in  the  impostures  of  Elizabeth  Barton  (q.v.), 
the  Maid  of  Kent,  who  named  him  one  of  her 
confederates.  Early  in  1534  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  attainted  of  misprision,  to  be  imprisoned  at  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  to  forfeit  all  his  goods,  although 
he  was  released  on  the  payment  of  £300.  On  Apr. 
13,  however,  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  Lambeth 
to  take  the  oath  of  compliance  with  the  Act  of 
Succession,  but  though  he  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
were  willing  to  admit  the  succession  of  the  children 
of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  both  refused  to  declare 
the  children  of  Catherine  and  the  king  illegitinuite. 
Three  days  later  Fisher  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  with  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy  in 
Nov.,  1534,  both  Fisher  and  More  were  again 
attainted  of  misprision  of  treason  and  the  see  of 
Rochester  was  declared  vacant  from  Jan.  2,  1535. 
Fisher's  doom  was  sealed  by  the  inadvertent  act 
of  Paul  III.,  who  on  May  20  created  him  cardinal 
priest  of  St.  Vitalis,  not  knowing  the  extreme  dan- 
ger in  whicli  the  bishop  stood.  Henry,  in  fury,  for- 
bade the  hat  to  be  brought  to  England,  and  Fisher 
was  trapped  into  statements  which  were  twisted 
into  treason.  On  June  17  he  was  condemned  to  be 
executed  at  Tyburn  as  a  traitor,  but  the  sentence 
was  changed  to  decapitation  at  Tower  Hill,  where 
it  was  carried  out  a  fortnight  before  the  execution 
of  More.  The  chief  works  of  Fisher  were  his  De 
unica  Magdalena  (Pars,  1519)  and  his  De  euchor 
ristia  contra  Johannem  (Ecclampadium  (Cologne, 
1527);  the  greater  part  of  his  Latin  writings  were 
collected  and  published  at  Wftrzburg  in  1597.  A 
volume  of  a  projected  edition  of  his  English  works 
was  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  by 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor  (London,  1876),  and  a  few  other 
writings  by  him  are  extant  in  manuscript. 

Biblioorapht:  The  Life  was  firat  written  ostensibly  by 
Thomas  Bailey,  really  by  Richard  Hall,  London,  1655. 
republished,  1835.  Consult  also:  John  Lewis,  Life  of 
Dr.  John  Fiaher,  2  vols.,  ib.  1854;  J.  Gillow,  Biblioaraph- 
ical  DicHonary  of  Enoliah  Catholict,  ii.  262-270,  ib.,  1885; 
DNB,  xix.  58-63. 

FISK,  PLINY:  American  Congregationalist,  mis- 
sionary in  Syria;  b.  at  Shelbume,  Mass.,  June  24, 
1792;  d.  at  Beirut,  Syria,  Oct.  23,  1825.  He  was 
graduated  from  Middlebuiy  0)llege  in  1814  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1818,  and  with 
Levi  Parsons  (q.v.)  was  appointed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Board  to  the  Palestine  mission  in  Sept.,  1818. 
After  traveling  in  the  South  for  a  year,  raising  funds 


for  the  cause  of  missions,  he  sailed  from  Boston  for 
Smyrna  on  Nov.  3,  1819,  accompanied  by  Parsons. 
During  the  next  five  years  he  traveled  extensively 
in  Greece,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  learning 
languages,  particularly  Greek  and  Arabic,  and  dis- 
tributing tracts  and  Bibles.  In  May,  1825,  he 
joined  the  mission  at  Beirut.  He  preached  in 
Italian,  French,  Greek,  and  Arabic,  published  a 
number  of  papers  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  and 
on  the  day  before  his  death  completed  an  English- 
Arabic  dictionary. 

Bibuoorapby:  A.  Bond,  Memoir  of  P.  Fiak,  Boston.  1828; 
R.  Anderson,  Hiatory  of  the  Miaaione  of  IKe  Afnerioan 
Boardt  OrierUal  Miaaiona,  vol.  ii..  ib.  1872. 

FISK,  WILBUR:  First  president  of  Wesleyan 
University  (Conn.);  b.  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Aug.  31, 
1792;  d.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Feb.  2,  1839. 
After  his  graduation  from  Brown  University  (1815) 
he  studied  law,  but  became  an  itinerant  minister  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1818.  He  held 
pastorates  at  Craftsbury,  Vt.,  and  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  and  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Vermont  dis- 
trict 1823-27,  when  he  was  placed  upon  the  super- 
annuated list.  For  a  time  he  was  agent  of  the  New- 
market (N.  H.)  Academy,  where  he  was  chosen  to 
make  the  address  of  welcome  to  Lafayette  in  1824. 
He  was  chaplain  of  the  Vermont  legislature  in 
1826,  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wil- 
braham,  Mass.,  1826-31,  and  president  of  Wesleyan 
University  1831-39.  He  had  aided  materially  in 
the  organization  of  the  university,  and  under  his 
direction  it  became  the  most  influential  educational 
institution  of  the  Methodist  denomination  in  Amer- 
ica. While  traveling  in  Europe  in  1836  he  was 
elected  bishop,  but  declined  the  office.  In  1828 
he  had  declined  the  bishopric  of  the  Canada  con- 
ference. Besides  occasional  sermons  and  lectures, 
he  published  The  Science  of  Education  (Middletown, 
1831;  New  York,  1832),  the  inaugural  address  on 
the  opening  of  Wesleyan  University;  The  Calvin- 
istic  Controversy  (New  York,  1837);  and  Travels  in 
Europe  (1838). 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  J.  Holdich,  Life  of  W.  Fiak,  New  York, 
1842;  D.  D.  Wbedon,  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Preai- 
dent  Fiak,  ib.  1839. 

FISTULA:  A  tube,  usually  of  gold  or  sUver, 
through  which  the  consecrated  wine  of  the  Eucharist 
was  administered  to  the  communicant.  Its  use 
came  up  in  the  sixth  century,  when  the  particularly 
holy  character  of  this  wine  was  generally  recognized. 
The  priests  had  never  used  it  themselves,  and  so, 
when  the  cup  was  withdrawn  from  the  Laity,  the 
fistula  was  entirely  laid  aside,  except  in  the  papal 
masses,  where  to-day  the  pope  receives  the  Eucha- 
ristic  wine  through  a  golden  fistula. 

FITZGERALD,  JAMES  NEWBURY:  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  27, 
1837;  d.  at  Hongkong,  China,  Apr.  3,  1907.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  in  1858,  but  in 
1862  gave  up  his  practise  and  entered  the  Methodist 
ministry.  After  holding  various  pastorates  in  the 
Newark  Conference  he  was  recording  secretary  of 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  from  1880  till  in  1888  he  was  elected  bishop. 
Besides  being  presiding  elder  of  the  Newton,  New- 
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ark,  and  Jersey  City  districts  and  secretary  of  the 
Newark  Conference  for  eleven  years,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Oeneral  Conference  in  1876,  1880, 
1884,  and  1888. 

FIVE  MILE  ACT:  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1665,  and  completing  the  system  of  measures 
intended  to  repress  the  non-conformists  known  as 
the  Clarendon  Code.  By  its  provisions  no  clergy- 
man who  had  been  expelled  from  his  living  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  was  to  come  within  five 
miles  of  a  city  or  corporate  town,  or  of  any  parish 
where  he  had  formally  preached,  unless  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  "  at  any  time  attempt  any  alter- 
ation of  government  either  in  Church  or  State," 
under  a  penalty  of  forty  pounds;  and  no  one  who 
had  not  taken  the  oath  of  passive  obedience  and 
conformed  was  to  teach  in  any  school  or  take  pupils 
in  his  house.  As  the  Puritan  congregations  were 
mainly  in  the  towns,  this  act  cut  them  off  from  the 
ministrations  of  their  chosen  leaders  and  in  most 
cases  from  even  private  education,  and  hastened 
the  decline  of  Puritanism  throughout  England. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  text  is  printed  in  Gee  and  Hardy, 
DocumenU,  pp.  620-623.  Consult:  D.  Neal.  Hittory  of 
Vie  Puriiana,  ii.  255  aqq.  of  Harper's  ed.,  New  York, 
n.d.;  J.  H.  Overton,  Chvreh  in  England,  ii.  143,  London, 
1897. 

FIVE  POINTS  OF  CALVINISM:  The  five  charac- 
teristic tenets  of  Calvinism  as  opposed  to  Armin- 
ianism,  defended  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19) 
in  answer  to  the  Five  Articles  of  the  Arminians  or 
Remonstrants,  put  forth  in  1610.  They  are  par- 
ticular predestination,  limited  atonement,  natural 
inability,  irresistible  grace,  and  the  perseverance  of 
saints.  See  Arminius,  Jacobus,  and  Arminianism; 
Calvinism;  Remonstrants. 

FLACIUS,  MATTHIAS. 

Early  Life  (ID. 

In  Wittenberg.     Opposition  to  Melanchthon  (|  2). 
In  Magdeburg.     The  Adiapboristic  Ck>ntroyerBy  (|  3). 
The  BAajoristie,  Osiandrian,  and  Scbwenckfeldian  Con- 

troyersiee  (|  4). 
Fniitleee  Attempts  at  Reoondliation  (|  5). 
Fladus  Professor  in  Jena  (S  6). 
The  Synergistic  Dispute  (S  7). 
FlaciuB  a  Wanderer  (S  8). 
Last  Days  at  Frankfort  ($  9). 
Fladus'  Literary  and  Sdiolarly  Work  (|  10). 

Flacius  (Latinized  from  Vlacich,  or  Francovich) 
was  bom  at  Albona  (42  m.  s.s.e.  of  Trieste),  Istria, 
Mar.  3,  1520,  and  died  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
Mar.  11,  1575.  From  his  birthplace  he  was  sur- 
named  lUyfricua,  His  father,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Albona,  died  when  Flacius  was  a 

I.  Early  mere  boy.  He  received  his  early 
Life.  education  from  the  celebrated  human- 
ist Baptista  Egnatius  in  Venice. 
Being  a  good  Catholic  he  decided  to  become  a  monk, 
study  theology,  and  preach,  but  his  uncle,  Baldo 
Lupetino,  provincial  ( f  the  Minorites,  commended 
Luther  to  him  as  a  restorer  of  the  true  Gospel  and 
sent  him  to  Germany  in  1539.  He  now  continued 
his  studies  at  Basel,  but  went  to  TObingen  in  1540, 
and  to  Wittenberg  in  1541,  where  he  was  favorably 
received  and  assisted  by  Melanchthon.  After  an 
inner  conflict  that  lasted  three  years,  Bugenhagen 

IV.— 21 


directed  him  to  Luther  and  it  was  through  him  that 
Flacius  attained  peace  of  soul  by  accepting  the 
free  grace  of  God.  He  had  personal  experience  of 
the  consolation  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone,  and  henceforth  the 
defense  of  this  doctrine  in  its  purity  and  invio- 
lability became  the  guiding  star  of  his  life. 

In  1544  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  the 

university,  in  1545  he  married,  and  in  1546  received 

the  master's  degree.  His  extraordinary  gifts  excited 

great  expectations  with  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 

He  lectured  on  the  Old  Testament, 

3.  In  Wit-  epistles  of  Paul  and  on  Aristotle;  but 
tenberg.     his  activity  was  suddenly  interrupted 

Opposition  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Schmalkald 
to  Melanch-  War.  In  1547  he  fled  to  Brunswick, 
thon.  where  he  lived  by  teaching.  After 
a  few  months,  however,  he  was  able 
to  return  to  Wittenberg,  but  the  time  of  rest  was 
now  over  for  him.  After  the  Augsburg  Interim  in 
1548  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  theologians  and  estates  of  his 
realm  which  resulted  in  the  Leipsic  Interim  (see 
Interim).  It  was  then  that  Flacius  as  a  strict 
Lutheran  protested  against  the  concessions  of 
Melanchthon  and  the  men  who  shared  his  views. 
From  now  on  his  relations  with  the  head  of  the 
conciliatory  party  became  more  and  more  strained 
and  his  position  at  Wittenberg  untenable.  After  a 
short  sojourn  at  Hamburg  he  settled  in  1549  at 
Magdeburg,  where  printing  and  publication  were 
still  free. 

In  Magdeburg  he  developed  a  comprehensive 
literary  activity  against  the  Melanchthonians,  and 
now  those  unfortunate  and  often  petty  quarrels 
arose  which  injured  the  Evangelical  cause  more 
than  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
fault  was  not  altogether  on  one  side.  In  Witten- 
berg Flacius'  departure  was  ascribed  to  the  most 
unworthy  motives.  Flacius  contributed  not  a  little 
by  his  arrogant  and  obstinate  char- 

3.  In  Hag-  acter    and    by    assuming    the    rdle 
deburg.     of   dictator.    He   published   treatises 

The   Adi-  against    the   Interim,   and   the   Adi- 

aphoristic  aphora  (q.v.)  and  their  defenders. 
Controversy.  His  criticism  was  sweeping,  and  it  was 
due  to  him  more  than  to  any  one  else 
that  public  protest  made  the  execution  of  the  In- 
terim impossible,  and  thus  Luther's  great  work 
was  saved.  From  that  point  of  view  he  rendered 
inestimable  services  to  the  Evangelical  Church; 
especially  in  his  fight  against  the  Adiaphora  he 
proved  himself  to  be  on  the  right  side  and  Melanch- 
thon had  to  acknowledge  his  victory.  When  Magde- 
burg fell  into  the  hands  of  the  elector  Maurice  (1551 ) 
attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  two  opposing 
parties,  the  Magdeburg  and  the  Wittenberg  circles. 
In  the  absence  of  Flacius,  Gallus  and  his  associates 
afo^ed  to  ne^tiate  under  the  condition  that  no 
compromise  with  the  pope  should  be  made.  Cer- 
tain articles  were  drawn  up,  but  Flacius,  full  of 
suspicion,  declared  them  unsatisfactory  and  so  the 
pacificatory  work  was  disrupted. 

The  adiapboristic  dispute  was  followed  by  that 
concerning  Georg  Major  (q.v.),  who  in  a  sennon 
preached  at  Eisleben  had  maintained  the  necessity 
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of   works   for  salvation.    This    controversy    was 
carried  on  with  the  same  relentless,  cruel,  and  bitter 
personal    insinuations.      In  1552  the 
4.  The     Osiandrian    dispute  arose    (see    Obi- 
Maioristic,  ander,    Andreas).    Osiander  taught 
Osiandriazi,  that  justification  is  attained  by  the 
and        indwdling  of   the  essential  justice  of 
Schwenck-  Christ   through   faith.    In  this  case 
fddian  Con-  Flacius  put  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
troyernes.  Melanchthonians,  showing  thereby  that 
the  fight  against  his  former  teachers 
was  not  personal.    Again  as  a  strict  Lutheran,  he 
developed  cleariy  the  doctrine  of  forensic  satis- 
faction.   In  1553  he  attacked  the  mystic  subjec- 
tivism of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld,  who  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  an  inner  word  of  Qod  and  the 
letter  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  here  also  Flacius  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Lutheran  orthodoxy  as  laid  down 
in  the  Formula  of  Concord  by  maintaining  the 
identity  of  the  external  word  and  the  word  of  God. 
In  the  mean  time  further  attempts  were  made  to 
assuage   the  dissensions   of   the   Magdeburg  and 
Wittenberg  circles  for  the  sake  of  concord  in  the 
Evangelical  party.    As  early  as  1553  Flacius  and 
Gallus  desired  to  have  a  committee  of  arbitration 
appointed,  but  Melanchthon  was  silent 

5.  FruitleaB  in  the  matter;  then  Duke  Christopher 
Attempts    of  Wittenberg  proposed  a  convention 

at  Recon-  of  theologians,  but  the  Thuringian 
dilation,  theologians  Amsdorf  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  not  in  favor  of  it  and  re- 
quested the  Wittenberg  circle  to  condemn  their 
heresies  publicly.  Jena  in  those  days  was  the  strong- 
hold of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  against  the  imionistic 
tendencies  of  Wittenberg.  Several  other  attempts 
to  unite  the  dissenting  parties  also  failed.  Now 
Flacius  published  his  treatise  Von  der  Einigkeit  in 
which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  whole  Church, 
attempting  to  justify  hia  character  against  sus- 
picions and  indicating  the  necessary  steps  to  be 
taken  for  the  insurance  of  peace.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  wrote  a  letter  to  Melanchthon  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  latter  had  written  some  verses 
accompanying  a  picture  which  represented  Flacius 
as  an  ass  crowned  by  other  asses.  With  relentless 
severity  Flacius  exposed  in  this  letter  his  oppo- 
nent's shortcomings  concerning  Adiaphorism  and 
admonished  him  to  relieve  his  conscience  by  con- 
fession of  defeat.  This  Melanchthon  professed  to 
be  willing  to  do»  yet  he  rejected  the  articles  of  peace 
proposed  by  Flacius.  The  latter  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  informal  confession;  again  and  again  he 
requested  written  statements,  official  declanitions, 
common  signatiu-es  of  articles  and  public  revoca- 
tions. In  this  way  the  breach  became  irreparable. 
The  friends  of  Flacius  spoiled  matters  by  treating 
Melanchthon  as  an  impenitent  sinner  and  the 
younger  Philippists  not  less  by  their  insolent  trea- 
tises against  Flacius.  In  1557  Flacius  was  called 
to  Jena  as  professor  of  the  New  Tes- 

6.  Flacitu  tament  and  superintendent.  Shortly 
Professor  after  his  arrival  a  colloquy  took  place 
in  Jena,     in  Worms  (see  Worms)  at  which  it 

was  proposed  to  array  Melanchthon 
and  his  associates  together  with  the  Thuringi- 
ans  and  other  theologians  of  the  stricter  school 


against  the  Romanists,  but  nothing  was  achieved 
at  this  conference  because  the  Evangelicals 
themselves  did  not  agree.  This  was  owing,  of 
course,  chiefly  to  Flacius.  His  conduct  was  gen- 
erally criticised,  and  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  many  who  had  hitherto  aided  him.  The  so- 
called  Frankfort  Recess  (q.v.),  convoked  in  1558  by 
the  leading  Evangelical  princes,  was  no  more  suc- 
cessful thaii  the  other  attempts  at  unity.  Then 
Flacius  proposed  a  synod  and  fifty  prominent  theo- 
logians signed  the  Supplicatio  pro  libera,  Christiana 
et  leffUima  synodo,  but  all  was  in  vain.  A  similar 
outcome  resulted  from  the  Naumburg  Convention 
(q.v.)  of  1561. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Synergistic  dispute  had 
arisen  in  Jesus  (see  Synergism).  Victorinus 
Strigel  (q.v.)  and  Superintendent  HQgel  of  Jena 
criticized  Flacius'  doctrine  concerning  free  will, 
and  Duke  John  Frederic  immediately  imprisoned 
them.    In    1560    a    disputation    be- 

7.  The      tween  Flacius  and  Strigel  took  place 
Synergistic  at  Weimar,  the  result  of  which  was  that 

Dispute,  the  duke  confirmed  the  orthodoxy 
of  Flacius'  doctrine.  John  Frederic, 
however,  becoming  tired  of  these  perpetual  con- 
troversies, instituted  a  consistory  which  possessed 
the  right  of  excommunication  and  of  censorship 
in  regard  to  theological  treatises.  Flacius  pro- 
tested against  this  procedure  as  an  act  of  violence, 
and  thereupon  he  was  deposed  together  with  others 
in  1561. 

He  left  Jena  in  1562  with  the  bold  idea  of  found- 
ing a  Lutheran  academy  of  learned  men  at  Regens- 
burg.  Gallus  received  him  kindly.  From  here 
he  continued  with  untiring  zeal  his  fight  against 
Strigel  and  the  Calvinistic  tendencies,  against  the 
arrogance  of  secular  authorities  in  encroaching  upon 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  many  other  antago- 
nists. With  these  polemical  treatises  hatred  against 
him  grew  and  his  travels  began  to  become  dangei^ 
ous.  The  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony 
8.  Flacius  especially  persecuted  him,  and  the 
a  Wanderer.  Council  of  Regensburg  found  it  im- 
possible to  protect  him  longer.  In 
Antwerp  William  of  Crange  had  allowed  at  this 
time  to  the  Lutherans  as  well  as  the  Calvinists  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  Lutheran 
congregation,  needing  the  counsel  of  experienced 
Gennan  theologians,  called  Flacius.  He  arrived  in 
1566,  but  the  following  year  he  had  to  leave  the 
country  before  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  anny. 
He  attempted  now  to  settle  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  and  then  at  Strasburg,  but  the  cruel  hatred 
of  the  Elector  Augustus  reached  him  even  here; 
in  1569  the  elector  sent  an  envoy  to  Strasburg 
with  the  conmiission  to  capture  Flacius.  He  fled  to 
Basel,  but  was  not  allowed  to  remain,  so  he  returned 
to  Strasburg  and  in  spite  of  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  elector  was  tolerated.  But  now  he  spoiled 
his  good  relations  with  the  Strasburg  clergy  by  his 
opposition  against  the  efforts  at  union  made  by 
Jacob  Andre&  (q.v.)  and  by  his  doctrine  concerning 
original  sin;  for  he  was  accused  of  the  Manichean 
heresy.  In  1573  the  Council  of  Strasburg  decreed 
his  expulsion. 

In  a  treatise  De  peccati  originalU  aut  veteria 
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Adami  appeUationibua  et  essentia  Flacius  main- 
tained that  original  sin  is  the  substance  of  man  him- 
self and  not  an  accident  as  Strigel  taught.  This 
doctrine  was  chiefly  aimed  at  the  Synergists. 
FladuB  was  altogether  orthodox  on  this  point. 
The  whole  controversy  amoimted  to  nothing  since 
he  attached  to  the  word  substantia  two  different 
meanings,  it  was  a  mere  quibble  of  words,  and  yet 
there  were  men  like  Hesshusen  (q.v.)  who  absurdly 
believed  that  Flacius  considered  the  devil  as  the 
creator  of  substance. 

After  his  expulsion  from  Strasburg  he  settled  at 

Frankfort,    where    he    was    ably    protected     by 

Catharina  von    Meerfeld,  prioress  of 

9.  Last     the  nimnery  Zu  den  weissen  Frauen, 

Days  at    although  the  Council  of  the  city  had 
Frankfort  not  given  him  permission  to  remain. 
Thanks  to    entreaties    and  interces- 
sions his  order  of  banishment  was  deferred  from 
time  to  time  until  his  death. 

In  spite  of  all  quarrels  and  turbulences  of  his 
life  Flacius  possessed  such  a  tenacity  and  deter- 
mination that  he  foimd  time  for  scientific  works 
which  required  the  most  extensive  preparation  and 
gradual  ripening.    He  was  not  only 
icFladtu'  the   most   learned  Lutheran   theolo- 

Literary     gian,  but  also  the  promoter  and  foun- 
and        der  of  theological  disciplines.    He  was 

Scholarly  chiefly  prominent  in  the  sphere  of 
Work,  church  history.  In  Magdeburg  he 
conceived  the  great  plan  of  two  his- 
torical works  in  which  he  could  deal  heavy  blows 
at  Romanism.  He  undertook  a  catalogue  of  all 
those  who  before  Luther  had  combated  the  heresies 
of  the  papacy,  and  in  this  way  originated  his 
Cataiogus  testium  vetitaiis,  qui  ante  nostram  cUatem 
redamarunt  Papa  (Basel,  1556)  and  its  complement 
Varia  doctorum  piorumque  virorum  de  corrupto 
ecdesuB  statu  poemata  [(1557)  in  which  for  the 
first  time  was  printed  Bernard  of  Quny's  De 
eontemptu  tnundil.  Still  more  important  was  his 
other  plan  to  write  a  church  history  from  the 
original  sources  which  should  show  how  the  Church 
of  Christ  had  deviated  from  her  right  course  since 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  include  a  history  of 
antichristianity  from  its  beginning  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  highest  power  and  to  the  restitution  of 
true  religion  in  its  purity  by  Luther.  The  out- 
come of  this  plan  was  the  so-called  "Magdeburg 
Centuries  "  (Basel,  1562-74;  see  Magdeburq  Cen- 
turies). Flacius  found  many  patrons  who  aided 
his  great  undertaking  financially  and  he  also  made 
extensive  travels  in  Germany,  searching  for  sources 
and  documents.  Many  assistants  helped  him. 
Many  manuscripts  and  books  were  bought  or  do- 
nated by  patrons.  The  Magdeburg  Centuries 
denotes  a  great  progress  in  the  science  of  Church 
history,  not  only  on  account  of  its  extensive 
tracing  of  the  sources,  but  also  on  account  of  its 
method.  The  anti-Roman  interest  had  sharpened 
the  vision  and  made  it  capable  of  critical  achieve- 
ments that  marked  a  new  epoch.  [In  reply  Baro- 
nius  produced  his  superior  "Annals."]  Finally 
Flacius  produced  two  works  of  importance  in 
the  sphere  of  Biblical  science:  his  Clavis  scrip- 
tures sacra  seu   de   sermone    sacrarum   literarum 


(1567)  and  Glossacompendiaria  in  Novum   Testa- 
mentum  (1570). 

Flacius  compels  admiration  by  his  learning  and 
extraordinary  scholarly  achievements,  his  inde- 
fatigable capacity  for  work,  his  indomitable  zeal 
in  defense  of  pure  doctrine,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  certain  grave  defects  in  his  nature,  such 
as  arrogance,  obstinacy,  and  even  malice — in 
fact  an  entire  inability  to  appreciate  the  rights  of 
others  and  their  motives.  [It  is  more  charitable 
to  suppose  that  he  was  mentally  slightly  unbal- 
anced.] (G.  KkWEKAU.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Some  of  hia  letters  are  in  CR,  viii.  and  ix. 
and  the  SuppUmentum.  His  merits  were  long  insuffi- 
ciently appreciated  and  his  rehabilitation  is  largely  due 
to  A.  Twesten,  MatthioM  Flaeeiua  lUyrieM,  eine  Vor- 
leauno,  Berlin,  1844,  and  W.  Preger,  MatihioM  FUueitu 
lUj/ricus  und  9eine  Zeity  2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1859-61  (a  list 
of  his  many  publications  is  given  ii.  539-^672).  Con- 
sult also  J.  J.  I.  D6llinger,  Di»  ReformaHon^  ii.  224  sqq.. 
Regensburg.  1848;  A.  Ritsohl,  Thtologie  und  Mtlaphytik, 
pp.  62  sqq.,  Bonn,  1881;  ADB,  vii.  88  sqq. 

FLAGELLATION,  FLAGELLAHTS. 

I.  Flagellation. 

Corporal  Punishment  as  a  Penalty  of  the  Church  (|  1). 
Self-sooUrging  or  Flagellation  ($  2). 
II.  Flagellants. 

The   Flagellants   of    1260.     Venturinus    of    Beigamo, 

1334  (S  1). 
The  FlageUants  of  134^-49  (S  2). 
The  Albati  or  Bianchi  of  1399  ($  3). 
Flagellants  in  Thuringia  about  1360.     Eonrad  Schmid 

(§4). 
Later  Italian  Brotherhoods  (S  6). 
Later  Bfanifestations  and  Developments  (|  6). 

L  Flagellation:  (}orporal  chastisement  as  an  ec- 
clesiastical corrective  penalty  for  clerics  appears 
in  the  Western  Ohurch  as  early  as  the  fifth  century 
transferred  from  the  Roman  penal  law, 
I.  Corporal  but  resorted  to  only  in  rare  instances. 
Punish-    From  the  Merovingian  times  onward, 
ment  as  a  it  became  more  widely  diffused,  and  so 
Penalty  of  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  was 
the  Church,  appointed  as  a  punishment  in  cases  of 
blasphemy,  simony,  concubinage,  and 
other    offenses    conmiitted    by    the    clergy.     In 
corrective  establishments  of  the  Church,  corporal 
chastisement    has   continued   in   practise   against 
clerical  delinquents  confined  in  the  same,  down  to 
the  present  time.    Flagellation  as  a  monastic  pirn- 
ishment  for  misdeeds  of  monks  dates  back  to  the 
earliest  period  of  monasticism,  and  the  rule  of  Bene- 
dict of  Nursia  makes  extensive  use  of  corporal 
chastisement.    The  congregations  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  Benedictine  Order,  as  well  as  the  other 
monastic  orders,  sisterhoods,  and  knightly  orders 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century  and  later,  adopted 
flagellation;    but  various  orders  which  arose  after 
the  Council  of  Trent  did  not  include  this  penalty 
in  their  rules.     For  certain  offenses  of  laymen,  too 
(desecration  of  Sunday,  fortune-telling,  etc.),  the 
Church  from  the  sixth    century   prescribed  cor- 
poral chastisement  as  the  penalty,  and  flogging  in 
particular  was  threatened  against   such  offenses 
until  the  eighteenth  century.     Lastly,  the  Inqui- 
sition applied  flogging  and  flagellation  as  one  of  the 
lightest  penalties  in  case  of  the  voluntary  recanta- 
tion of  heresy.     In  penitential  discipline,  corporal 
chastisement  and  particularly  flagellation  came  to 
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have  a  rapidly  increasing  importance  after  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  Corporal  chas- 
tisements in  this  connection  are  first  mentioned 
(evidently  as  something  newly  in  vogue)  in  the 
collection  of  canons  of  Regino  of  Priim  (c.  960); 
they  appear  as  a  substitute  for  public  penance,  and 
at  first  were  doubtless  always  executed  by  some 
outside  hand,  mostly  by  the  priest.  The  sermons 
of  the  well-known  crusade-preacher  Fulco  of  Neuilly 
(q.v.)  so  intensified  ascetic  zeal  in  Paris  about  1195 
that  great  throngs  of  the  penitent  submitted  their 
bared  bodies  to  Fulco 's  chastising. 

The  beginnings  of  ascetic  self-scourging,  or  flag- 
ellation proper,  are  still  obscure.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  about  1000  among  certain  Italian 
hermits,  whose  glowing  penitential  fervor  became 
heightened  into  visionary  and  ecstatic  enthusiasm, 
and  started  a  religious  movement  which  spread 
throughout    all    Italy.    The    hermit 

3.  Self-  Marinus,  who  lived  on  an  island  of  the 
Scourging  Po,  and  his  pupil  Romuald  (d.  1027), 
or  Flagel-  as   well  as  the  latter's  disciples  on 

lation.  Monte  Sitrio,  mutually  chastised  one 
another  with  rods  and  lashes.  Flag- 
ellation at  their  own  hands  was  a  customary  prac- 
tise, in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  among 
the  monks  of  Fontavellana  (near  Faenza)  in  Um- 
bria,  a  foundation  of  the  miracle-working  hermit 
and  penitential  preacher  Dominic  of  Fohgno  (d. 
1031);  likewise  among  the  hermits  of  Luceoli  in 
Umbria,  who  styled  themselves  disciples  of  St. 
Romuald.  In  both  places  the  monk  Dominicus 
Loricatus  (d.  1060)  distinguished  himself  by  his 
severe  self-castigations,  and  they  found  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  and  imitator  in  Peter  Damian  (q.v.), 
who  entered  the  cloister  of  Fontavellana  about 
1035.  To  the  far-reaching  infiuence  of  Peter 
Damian,  who  also  became  prominent  as  the  literary 
apologist  of  fiagellation,  its  rapid  extension  then  and 
afterward  is  preeminently  due. 

The  monastic  reform  movement  which  emanated 
from  Climy  with  the  more  acute  sense  of  sin  awa- 
kened by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  especially  the 
ascetic  enthusiasm  propagated  among  the  people 
by  the  mendicant  orders  and  their  preaching  of 
Christ's  Passion  speedily  made  fiagellation  a  most 
widely  extended  and  impressive  means  of  penance 
and  expiation.  Many  of  the  monastic  orders  and 
sisterhoods  adopted  the  provision  of  systematic 
self-castigation,  or  flagellation,  in  their  rules.  No 
doubt,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  two 
great  mendicant  orders,  this  ascetic  practise  was 
then  further  popularized  in  the  ranks  of  the  laity. 
With  most  of  the  stricter  orders  (among  others  the 
Trappists,  Carthusians,  Priests  of  the  Oratory, 
Fathers  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Discalced  Carmelites, 
Capuchins,  Redemptorists,  Brothers  of  Charity), 
flagellation  has  continued  in  practise  down  to  this 
day.  It  is  exercised  for  the  most  part  as  a  devo- 
tional act,  usually  once  or  several  times  in  the  week, 
according  to  a  definitely  prescribed  ritual.  The 
opposition  to  the  practise  incited  by  the  monastic 
reformer  Jan  Busch  (q.v.)  is  an  incident  without 
parallel. 

n.  Flagellants:  The  great  flagellant  pilgrimage 
of  the  year  1260  was  the  first  of  its  kind.     A  sig- 


nificant prelude  thereto  was  the  powerful  religiouB 
movement  called  forth  in  Italy  in  1223  by  the 
preaching  of  repentance  and  pardon  by  a  num- 
ber of  mendicant  monks,  particularly 
X.  The  the  Dominican  Giovanni  da  Vicenza. 
Flagellants  Deeper  causes  of  both  movements  were 
of  1260.  the  rehgious  excitement  and  peni- 
Venturinus  tential  disposition  of  the  populace 
of  Bergamo,  consequent  upon  the  phenomenal 
1334.  activity  of  St.  Francis;  the  extreme 
tension  of  feeling  because  of  the  pas- 
sionate conflicts  between  papacy  and  empire;  and 
the  general  disorder  and  ruin  induced  by  these 
factional  contests.  The  situation,  again,  was  aggra- 
vated in  1259  by  the  outbreak  of  a  violent  epi- 
demic; and  above  all  by  the  expectation  that  was 
widely  propagated  by  the  adherents  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Joachim  of  Fiore  (q.v.),  that  in  the  year  1260 
there  would  occur  a  general  revolution  of  things, 
especially  a  purification  and  renovation  of  the 
Church.  The  direct  occasion  for  the  flagellant 
crusades  of  that  year  was  furnished  by  the  advent 
of  the  venerable  hermit  Raniero  Fasani,  who  as 
early  as  1258  is  alleged  to  have  founded  the  first 
fiagellant  fraternity  in  Perugia,  proclaiming  that 
an  impending  visitation  of  judgment  had  been 
revealed  to  him.  In  the  autunm  of  1260  the  move- 
ment overflowed  all  of  Central  and  Upper  Italy, 
still  in  the  same  year  crossed  the  Alps  and  spread 
itself  over  Upper  Germany  and  the  neighboring 
Slavic  domains.  In  Germany,  however,  both  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  powers,  as  they  perceived  in 
the  movement  elements  hostile  to  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  order,  very  decidedly  opposed  it  as  early 
as  1261 ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Southern  France, 
pubUc  flagellations  and  flagellant  crusades  north 
of  the  Alps  in  the  period  between  1261  and  1349 
manifested  themselves  only  in  quite  isolated  in- 
stances. In  Upper  Italy,  however,  the  peniten- 
tial sermons  of  the  Dominican  Venturinus  of  Ber- 
gamo gave  occasion,  in  1334,  to  an  extensive  new 
flagellant  movement  which  came  to  a  standstill  in 
the  very  next  year. 

The  great  flagellant  movement  of  the  years  1348- 
1349  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  apparition  of 
the  terrible  pestilence  known  as  the  black  death. 
Originating  in  the  East,  by  1347  the 
3.  The      plague  had  found  entrance  into  Dal- 
Flagellants  matia,    Upper    Italy,   and    Southern 
of  134^49.  France,  and  from  these  three  centers  of 
contagion  it  spread    toward    Central 
Europe  in  1348.    Probably  attempts  to  avert  the 
threatening  disaster  by  organizing  flagellant  pro- 
cessions  were  first  made  in  Italy.     From  Upper 
Italy  the  movement  then  took  its  course,  as  pre- 
cursor of  the  plague,  by  way  of  Hungary  into  Ger- 
many, then  into  Holland,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Den- 
mark, and  even  England,  and  reached  its  climax 
in  the  summer  of  1349.    The  populace  was  already 
highly  stirred  up  by  apocalyptic  expectations,  and 
the  plague  was  regarded  as  the  premonitory  sign  of 
the    great    revolution  of  all  things.     Flagellation 
seemed  the  fitting     preparation    for  the  coming 
kingdom  of  God,  and  a  substitute  for  the  clergy, 
grown  faithless  to   their  charge.    An  apociyphal 
letter  of  Christ,  originating  in  a  much  earlier  age, 
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and  purporting  to  have  fallen  to  the  earth  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  with  menace  of  frightful  vindictive 
judgment  called  men  to  repentance,  was  every- 
where read  aloud  by  the  wandering  flagellants, 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
instruments  in  their  hands  for  extending  their  doc- 
trine of  penance  by  flageUation.  In  more  than 
one  instance  the  flagellants  took  a  hostile  stand 
against  the  clergy.  They  also  were  active  in  the 
persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  1348-49,  though  these, 
indeed,  were  already  incited  before  the  flagellants' 
appearance.  Probably  here  also  apocalyptic  an- 
ticipations of  a  general  social  convulsion  were  a 
contributing  factor. 

As  in  1260,  so  again  in  1348-49  the  flagellants 
formed  themselves  into  fraternities,  which  usually 
boimd  their  members  to  a  penitential  season  of 
thirty-three  days  and  a  half.  At  such  times  they 
generaUy  wandered  far  away  from  their  homes  in 
extended  processions.  Admission  to  the  brother- 
hood had  to  be  preceded  by  an  act  of  general  con- 
fession, reconciliation  with  enemies,  and  formal 
promise  of  unconditional  obedience  to  the  fra- 
ternity superior.  All  intercourse,  even  all  con- 
versation, with  women  was  forbidden  in  most  of 
the  fraternities.  The  flagellants  generally  wore 
white  undergarments,  with  mantles  and  hats 
marked  with  red  crosses;  whence  they  were  com- 
monly known  in  Germany  as  Kreuzbruder  ("  Breth- 
ren of  the  Cross  ";  Crucifrairea,  Cruciferi),  Self- 
castigation  was  performed  twice  a  day,  preferably 
in  public  squares,  amid  the  intonation  of  hymns 
and  according  to  a  definitely  prescribed  ceremonial. 
Their  hymns  especially  attracted  the  attention  of 
their  contemporaries.  Quite  a  number  of  those  of 
the  German  flagellants  are  recorded  in  the  chronicles 
of  Hugo  von  ReutHngen  and  Fritsche  Closener,  as 
well  as  in  the  Limburger  Chronik  (cf .  P.  Runge  and 
H.  Pfannenschmied,  Die  Lieder  und  Melodien  der 
Geiaaler  dea  Jakres  1349,  Leipsic,  1900).  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  close  con- 
nection between  the  hymns  of  the  Italian  flagel- 
lants and  those  of  their  German  brethren;  but 
the  German  flagellant  hymns  became  the  basis  of 
the  hymns  of  the  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Walloon 
flagellants.  Beside  the  pilgrim  flagellants,  there 
also  arose  penitential  associations  which  bound  their 
members  to  the  act  of  self-castigation  at  the 
brotherhood's  abode.  In  the  Netherlands  there 
were  penitential  associations,  organized  according 
to  parishes,  which  practised  flagellation  on  Sun- 
days and  festivals,  and  attended  to  the  biuial  of 
the  dead  (see  Alexians). 

The  effect  of  the  movement  of  1348-49  was 
powerful.  In  many  towns  for  several  weeks  run- 
ning, and  almost  daily,  there  would  appear  new 
companies  of  pilgrims  to  the  number  of  sev- 
eral himdred  persons.  At  last  processions  of  flag- 
ellant women  and  children  appeared.  For  the 
Church,  whose  influence  over  the  multitudes  for 
the  time  being  was  completely  paralyzed  by  the 
flagellation  movement,  it  became  a  simple  act  of 
self-defense  to  oppose  the  movement  with  the 
sharpest  weapons.  On  Oct.  20, 1349,  Pope  Clement 
VI.  issued  a  bull,  condemning  the  Flagellants  and 
their  cause  in  the  severest  terms  and  demanding 


their  suppression;  self-castigation  was  to  be  tol- 
erated only  within  bounds  of  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lation. The  popular  ferment  subsided  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  risen.  By  the  early  fifties  of  the  same 
century,  flagellation  in  Germany  was  nearly  every- 
where suppressed,  and  such  as  remained  loyal  to 
the  cause  were  driven  back  into  privacy  as  pro- 
scribed sectaries. 

In  1399,  a  new  flagellation  movement  of  wide 

extent   broke   out  in  the   Romance  countries  in 

the    appearance      of     the     so-called 

3.  The  "  Whites "  .(Aflxrfi,  Bianchi);  from 
Albati  or    Provence  the  movement  spread   over 

Bianchi     France,  Spain,  and  Italy.    The    im- 

of  1399.  pulse  in  this  case  was  given  by  fic- 
titious revelations  of  future  divine 
judgments,  and  the  alleged  command  of  the  Virgin 
Mother.  The  movement  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  advent  of  the  well-known  Spanish  Dominican 
and  popular  saint,  Vincent  Ferrar  (q.v.),  who 
prophesied  the  inunediate  approach  of  the  end 
of  all  things.  Endless  throngs  of  flagellants  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  wanderings  through  France, 
Spain,  and  Upper  Italy  in  the  years  between 
1400  and  1417.  These  flagellant  crusades  filled 
the  Council  of  Constance  with  no  small  anxiety; 
Jean  Gerson,  in  1417,  presented  to  the  Council  a 
memorial  in  which  he  pronoimced  decidedly  not 
only  against  the  flagellant  processions,  but  also 
against  self-castigation  for  the  laity  in  general. 

The  procedure  of  the  Church  against  the  German 
flagellant  brotherhoods  in  the  period  after  1349  had 
its  equal  in  the  fact  that  out  of  these  associations 
there  grew  up  a  heretical  flagellant  sect,  the  com- 
bating of  which  occupied  the  Church  till  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  sect  possessed  an  espe- 
cially strong  organization  in  Thuringia 
4.  Flagel-    about  1360  through  the  apocalyptical 

lants    in    Eonrad  Schmid.     He   calculated   the 

Thuringia  date   of   the   final   judgment   as   the 

about  1360.  year  1369,  and  his  numerous  adherents 

Konrad     undertook  to  prepare  themselves  for 

Schmid.  the  event  by  penitential  flageUation. 
It  is  probable  that  Schmid  and  his 
followers  were  also  strongly  influenced  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Waldenses,  which  were  widely  dis- 
seminated in  Thiuingia.  The  Thuringian  flagel- 
lants are  alleged  to  have  rejected  aU  sacraments 
and  the  entire  ceremonial  and  hierarchical  system 
of  the  Church;  there  was  to  arise  instead  a  chili- 
astic  kingdom,  to  whose  government  Schmid  be- 
lieved himself  called.  In  1369  many  flagellants, 
among  them  Schmid  himself,  were  burned  at  the 
stake.  But  his  followers  thenceforth  identified 
him  with  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  expected  him 
shortly  to  hold  the  final  judgment  in  place  of  Christ. 
From  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Church 
repeatedly  interposed  with  sanguinary  severity 
against  the  Thuringian  flagellants;  but  they  fur^ 
tively  held  their  ground  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  Italian  flagellant  associations,  after  their 
first  appearance  in  1260,  complied  in  all  points  with 
the  nues  of  the  Church,  and  experienced  no  small 
measure  of  Church  favor.  Flagellant  associations 
were  organized  in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  Italy;  in 
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many  cities,  as  for  instance,  in  Gubbio,  Perugia, 

and  Fabriano,  no  fewer  than  three,  in  Padua  six, 

existed    side    by   side    at   the  same 

5.  Later    time.    The  direction  of  a  number  of 
Italian     these  brotherhoods,  though  not  of  all, 

Brother-  was  vested  in  the  mendicant  orders. 
hoods.  A  good  many  of  them  devoted  them- 
selves also  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  sick,  and  maintained  hospitals.  The  Italian 
flagellants  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  Italian  literature  as  creators  of  the  popular 
religious  lyric  and  the  spiritual  drama.  Even  the 
early  flagellants  of  1260  had  sung  religious  hymns 
in  the  popular  speech  (laude).  Subsequently  the 
vernacular  spiritual  song  was  zealously  cultiva- 
ted in  the  flagellant  brotherhoods,  more  and  more 
crowding  out  the  Latin  hymns,  and  soon  becoming 
the  most  richly  developed  literary  form  in  the 
Italian  language.  At  an  early  period  certain  dra- 
matic elements  found  their  way  into  the  spiritual 
popular  song,  the  singers,  for  instance,  turning  with 
appeals  and  questions  to  Christ  or  Mary,  and 
receiving  answers  from  them.  From  this  point  it 
was  but  a  slight  step  to  complete  dramatization  of 
the  laude,  and  the  creation  of  the  popular  religious 
play.  The  stage  presentation  of  these  dramatic 
kwde^  whose  theme,  of  course,  purported  to  be  first 
and  foremost  the  history  of  the  life  and  Passioh 
of  Christ,  is  to  be  rated  henceforth  among  the  prin- 
cipal services  of  the  Italian  flagellant  brotherhoods. 
See  Rsuoious  Dramas. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  onward,  the  Society 
of  Jesus  wrought  with  impassioned  zeal  toward 
the  diffusion  of  self-castigation,  especially  in  the 
Marianite  sodalities  under  Jesuit  direction.  In 
close  touch  with  the  Jesuits  were  also  the  French 
penitential  and  flagellant  brotherhoods  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  had  much  in- 

6.  Later    fluence  in  the  political  life  of  France 

Manifesta-  under    King    Henry   III    (1574-89). 

tions  and  In  Germany,  too,  owing  mainly  to  the 

Develop-    influence  of  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins, 

ments.  the  self-castigation  of  laymen  was 
again  widely  espoused  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  most  notable  German  scholar  of  the 
Jesuit  Order,  Jacob  Gretscher  (q.v.),  compiled 
(1606-13)  a  comprehensive  history  and  vindication 
of  self-castigation,  with  a  view  to  promoting  its 
diffusion  as  widely  as  possible.  Thanks  again  to 
the  Jesuits'  propaganda,  flagellation  celebrated 
brilliant  triumphs,  after  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
parts  beyond  Europe;  especially  in  India,  Persia, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  particularly  in  the 
American  provinces  of  Spain.  Indeed  even  to  the 
present  day  flagellation  has  stoutly  asserted  itself 
in  South  America,  Mexico,  and  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  United  States;  the  brotherhoods 
{Hermanos  penitentes)  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
recently  numbered  their  members  by  thousands, 
and  pushed  their  fanaticism  to  the  point  of  cruci- 
fying their  members,  insomuch  that  Leo  XIII.  felt 
prompted, to  interpose  against  their  processions. 
In  South  America  flagellation  of  laymen  is  still  in 
many  places  a  customary  and  regidar  practise,  in 
specified  churches,  and  according  to  ritual  forms. 
In  like  manner  the  practise  of  self-castigation  in 


public  maintained  itself  to  the  nineteenth  centuiy 
and  in  some  cases  to  quite  recent  date,  in  'East 
India,  the  Azores  and  the  (Canary  Islands,  Italy, 
and  the  southern  T3rrol.  Flagellation  of  laymen 
in  private  at  present  is  confined  to  somewhat  narrow 
circles;  thoroughgoing  directions  with  regard  to 
the  most  suitable  kind  of  flagellation  and  the  in- 
struments to  be  applied  are  given  by  C.  Capellmann 
in  his  Pastoralmedicin  (12th  ed.,  Aachen,  1808,  p. 
175).  In  the  Greek  Chiux^h  flagellation  has  ap- 
peared only  here  and  there  in  certain  monastic 
circles.  Some  Russian  sects,  however,  are  said  to 
practise  it  in  their  so-called  services  after  a  fashion 
reminding  of  the  dervishes.         Herman  Haupt. 

Biblxoorapbt:  I.  £.  G.  FOretemann,  Die  ehrigUiekm^ 
QeiaalerifttelUehaflen,  Halle.  1828  (antiquates  moat  of  the 
earlier  literature);  J.  Morinus,  CommeniariuB  kUtorieu*  lU 
dxMciplina  in  adminUiratione  .  .  .  paniientiiB  .  .  .  oh- 
aervata,  book  vii.,  chap.  14,  pp.  471  aqq..  Antwerp,  1682; 
L.  Holsten  and  M.  Brockie,  Codez  regularum  monaati- 
ecarum  et  earumicarum,  u.  329.  v.  08.  467,  vi.  07. 161.  268, 
276.  340.  523.  Augsburg.  1750;  Kober.  in  TQ,  Ivu  (1876). 
3  sqq..  355  sqq.;  P.  Hinachius.  Sytlem  du  hoAoUiktm 
KirchsnrechU,  iv.  737.  803.  814,  ▼.  78,  547,  624.  BerUn, 
1887;  H.  C.  Lea.  HUL  of  InquitUum,  i.  272,  464,  ii.  381 
Bqq.,  New  York,  1006;  idem.  HUt.  of  Auricular  C&nfemion 
ii.  152-153.  London,  1806;  O.  Zdckler.  iidbeM  undM&nA- 
thum,  Frankfort,  1807;  W.  M.  Cooper,  FlaoettaHon  amd 
Vie  FlaoellanU,  London,  1808;  A.  Cabarte,  La  FUtgeUo' 
Hon  dans  I'hittoirt  et  la  liUSrature,  Paxit,  1800;  £titde  tur 
la  FlageUaiion,  ib.  1800  (inoludee  religioue  ami  primitive 
UBea);  J.  Holmes,  Memoirs  of  Private  FlaoellaUon,  ib. 
1800;  A.  Eulenberg.  Sadiemua  and  MaeofMemue,  New 
York,  1002;  Uiat  of  FlaoeUaUon  among  Different  NaHona, 
ib.  1004;  Heimbucher.  Ordan  und  KongreoaUonen,  ii.  221, 
iii.  253;  KL,  iii.,  1810  sqq.,  1532  sqq. 

II.  Helyot,  Ordree  monaaHquee,  vol.  viii;  Q.  Lami, 
Lesioni  di  anHAitd,  toecane,  pp.  613-671,  Florence,  1766; 
G.  B.  Vermiglioli.  Storia  e  coneHhuioni  deOa  oon/ralsmila 
dai  NohUi  deUa  Oiuatutia,  Perugia,  1846;  A.  Stumpf,  Hia- 
toria  ftagOlantium,  Halle.  1836;  J.  J.  I.  von  D6llinger, 
in  Hietoriaches  TaechanbwA,  1871.  pp.  322  sqq.;  B. 
Monaci,  in  Riviaia  di  fUologia  Romanaa,  i  (1872).  235  sqq.; 
R.  Rfihricht.  Bibtiographiadta  BaOrOife  zur  Oeeehickta  dar 
Oeiaaler,  in  ZKO,  i  (1877),  313  sqq.;  H.  Haupt,  RaUgiHaa 
Sektan  in  Franken,  WOriburg.  1882;  iflem,  in  ZKO,  ix 
(1886).  114  sqq.;  R.  HOniger.  Der  Sekwaraa  Tad  in 
Deutachland,  BerUn,  1882;  C.  Lechner.  in  HiatariaAaa 
Jakrbuch  der  Q&rreejfeteUechaft,  v  (1884),  438  sqq.;  idem. 
Die  groaee  Oeieaelfahrt  dee  .  .  ,  1S49,  ib.  v.  487-462;  A. 
Gaspary.  Oeechichte  dar  italieniadian  LUteratur,  i.  141  eqq., 
Berlin.  1885;  F.  Hassaurek,  Viar  Jahre  unier  den  Spaniak- 
Amarikanem,  pp.  141  sqq.,  Dresden,  1887;  P.  Frederioq, 
Corpua  documanlorwn  inquiaitionia  .  .  .  Nearlandiaa,  i. 
100  sqq..  ii.  06  sqq..  Ghent,  1880-06;  idem,  Qaathiadama 
dar  Inquiaitie  in  da  Nedarlandan,  ii.  6  sqq.,  1807;  A.  D'An- 
oona.  Origini  dd  taatro  italiano,  vol.  i.  passim.  Turin,  1801; 
G.  de  Gregorio.  Capiioli  della  prima  compagnia  di  diad- 
plina  di  San  Nicolb  di  Palermo,  Palermo,  1801;  W.  Grei- 
senach,  Geachichte  dee  neuaren  Dramas,  i.  304  sqq.,  Halle, 
1803;  O.  Masxatinti,  Costituzioni  dai  diseipUnaH  d,  8. 
Andrea  di  Perugia,  ForU,  1803;  P.  Fage,  HiaL  da  5.  Ft«»- 
eanl  Farrier,  2  vols..  Paris,  1804;  £.  Miehael,  in  ZKT, 
xxiii.  (1800)  180-181;  P.  Runge.  Die  Liedar  und  MOodian 
der  Oeiasler,  Leipsio.  1000;  G.  GalU.  DiadpHnanUd^'Um^ 
bria  del  1260  e  le  loro  Laydi,  supplement  to  Gtomoli 
slorico  della  laUeratura  lialiana,  Turin.  1006;  P.  Flade,  in 
Beitrdge  tur  adchaiachen  KirdtangesdiiAte,  zi.  81  sqq.; 
G.  B.  Menapaoe,  NoHaia  atoriea  iniomo  m  baUuU  del 
TrenHno,  in  Ardiivio  TrenHno,  vols.  ix.-z.;  Neaader, 
Christian  Church,  v.  412;  Sohaff.  Christian  Church,  ir. 
788  sqq.,  v.  1.  pp.  875  sqq. 

FLATT,  JOHAITN  FRIEDRICH.  See  TObinqen 
School,  the  Oldbr. 

FLATTICH,  JOHAlfN  FRIEDRICH:  Swabiaa 
preacher  and  pedagogue;  b.  at  Beihingen  near 
Ludwigsburg  (8  m.  n.  of  Stuttgart)  Oct.  3,    1713; 
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d.  at  MUnchingen  (7  m.  n.w.  of  Stuttgart)  June  1, 
1797.  He  went  through  the  usual  course  of  study 
of  the  WOrttemberg  theologians,  became  preacher 
in  Hohenasperg  in  1742,  in  Metterzimmem  in  1747, 
and  in  MtlnchingBn  in  1760.  Though  he  always 
remained  a  simple  country  parson,  he  possessed  a 
marked  personality,  an  original  wit  and  a  clear 
perception  which  in  its  judgment  of  men  and  things 
was  remarkably  acciurate.  He  was  sincere,  up- 
right, and  courageous  enough  to  tell  the  truth  to 
the  reigning  duke  and  his  courtiers.  His  theolog- 
ical position  was  that  of  Bengel,  whose  disciple  he 
was,  and  he  was  as  mild  as  his  teacher  and  avoided 
all  theological  and  churohly  extremes,  both  of 
Pietism  and  of  rationalism. 

He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  teacher.  Even  while  a 
student  he  began  to  instruct  yoimg  people  from 
pure  love,  and  continued  this  activity  until  his 
old  age.  He  usually  had  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils 
in  his  home,  children  and  youths  from  every  class 
and  destined  for  the  most  different  vocations. 
His  methods  of  teaching  were  entirely  original. 
By  the  influence  of  his  vital  Christian  personality, 
by  the  power  of  his  forbearing,  active,  supplicating 
love,  he  made  efficient  men  even  from  the  most 
cankerous  mateiial.  (H.  Mosapp.) 

Bibuographt:  K.  F.  Ledderho«e,  LAen  und  Sduriften  wm 
J.  F.  FlatHdi,  Heidelberg.  1873;  idem,  ZUge  auM  dem 
LAen  det  .  .  .  J.F,  FlaUidi,  Stuttgart.  1873;  C.  Sch&fer, 
Flattidi'»  pddagooUeheM  Sytlem,  Frankfort,  1871;  P. 
PauluB.  /.  F.  FkMieh,  ein  SokraiM  unaerer  Z0U,  Stuttgart. 
1876;  O.  Weitbreht.  J.  F.  Flattich'B  paucholoffUdis  Bei- 
tritoe  nr  OymTuuialpadaQooikt  ib.  1873. 

FLAVEL,  JOHN:  English  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Bromsgrove  (12  m.  s.s.w.  of  Binningham),  Worces- 
tershire, c.  1630;  d.  at  Exeter,  Devonshire,  June  26, 
1691.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  in  1650  became 
curate  of  Diptford,  in  Devonshire.  In  1656  he 
removed  to  Dartmouth.  On  being  deprived  of  his 
living  in  1662  by  the  Act  of  Unifoimity,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  privately  until  the  Five  Mile  Act 
(1665)  drove  him  from  Dartmouth.  He  then  re- 
tired to  Slapton,  five  miles  away,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  preach.  On  the  granting  of  the  indul- 
gence of  1671  he  resumed  his  services  at  Dartmouth. 
Later  the  privilege  of  preaching  was  withdrawn 
from  him  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  safety  in  London. 
Afterward  he  returned  to  Dartmouth  and  met  his 
people  nightly  at  his  own  house,  until  in  1687,  on 
the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  they  built  a  meet- 
ing-house for  him.  flavel  was  a  voluminous  writer 
of  popular  works  strongly  Evangelical  in  sentiment, 
including,  Htubcmdry  SpirUualued  (London,  1669); 
Navigation  Spiriitudized  (1671);  A  Saint  Indeed 
(1671);  The  Fountain  of  Life  Opened  (1672);  The 
Seaman*8  Companion  (1676);  and  An  ExpoeUion 
of  ihe  Aeeembly'e  Catechism  (1693).  There  have 
been  several  collected  editions  of  his  works  (new 
ed.,  6  vols.,  London,  1820),  and  some  of  his  writings 
are  still  reprinted  as  tracts. 

Bibuographt;  The  TAfe  in  prefixed  to  the  collected  edition 
of  hie  Work:  Ck>iufult:  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  OxonMnaet, 
ed.  P.  Blim.  iv.  323-326,  London,  1820;  8.  Pahner,  Non- 
eonfoniuata*  Memorial^  ii.  18-22,  London,  1778. 

FLAVIAN:  The  name  of  two  bishops  of  Antioch. 

1.  Patriarch  381-404;  b.  in  the  early  part  of 

the    fourth   century;    d.    in   Antioch   June,  404. 


Of  the  sixty  years  of  his  life  before  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Antioch  in  381  little  is 
known;  Chiysostom  states  that  he  was  the  child 
of  wealthy  parents  who  died  while  he  was  still 
young.  Despite  his  wealth  he  remained  faithful  to 
the  ascetic  ideal,  and  as  an  adherent  of  the  Nicene 
party,  to  which  he  may  have  been  converted  by 
Eustathius  (see  Eubtathiub  of  Ai<rnocH),  whose 
last  sermon  he  heard,  was  one  of  the  successful 
opponents  of  the  Arianism  of  Bishop  Leontius 
(344-357).  At  that  period  he  evidently  sided  with 
the  partizans  of  Eustathius,  but  after  the  formation 
of  the  neo-Nicene  party  Flavian  joined  it  and  during 
the  banishment  of  Meletius  (see  Meletiub  of 
Antioch)  he  and  his  friend  Diodorus  (q.v.)  directed 
the  fortunes  of  the  neo-Nicenes  of  Antioch  with  wise 
resistance  to  Arian  teachings.  In  378  Diodorus 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Tarsus,  and  three  years 
later  Flavian  accompanied  Meletius  to  CJonstanti- 
nople,  only  to  be  chosen,  after  the  sudden  death  of 
thiis  bishop,  his  successor  by  the  neo-Nicene  ma- 
jority in  the  First  Council  of  0>nstantinople.  This 
choice,  however,  resulted  in  many  dissensions,  the 
primary  consequence  being  a  revival  of  the  Mele- 
tian  schism  (see  Meletius  of  Antioch).  Apart 
from  this  there  is  but  scanty  knowledge  of  his 
episcopate.  He  ordained  both  Chrysostom  and 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  to  the  priesthood,  the 
former  in  386,  while  in  the  following  year  he  has- 
tened to  O>nstantinople  in  a  successful  endeavor 
to  appease  the  emperor's  anger  at  the  affront 
shown  him  by  the  riotous  citizens  of  Antioch  who 
had  mutilated  the  imperial  statues.  He  emphasised 
the  honor  due  to  the  saints,  and  was  eager  that 
they  should  be  interred  far  from  heretical  graves. 
Flavian  convened  a  synod  of  three  other  bishops 
and  thirty  priests  and  deacons  to  oppose  the  Mes- 
salians  (q.v.),  and  Adelphius,  one  of  their  leaders, 
was  condemned,  with  his  followers,  and  excommu- 
nicated. He  was  still  able  to  travel  to  Constan- 
tinople in  304.  The  precise  day  of  his  death  is 
unknown,  but  it  certainly  was  not  Sept.  27,  his 
festival  in  the  Greek  Church. 

Except  for  an  allusion  of  Photius  to  two  letters 
of  Flavian  against  the  Messalians,  one  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Osrhoene  and  the  other  to  an  Armenian 
bishop,  only  nine  brief  citations  from  nine  homilies 
are  known,  seven  of  these  being  found  in  the 
Eranistee  of  Theodoret  and  two  in  Leontius  of 
Byzantium.  These  fragments  are  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  show  that  he  was  Antiochian  in  dogmatics. 
The  oration  ascribed  to  him  by  Chrysostom  as 
delivered  before  Theodosius  is  in  great  part,  if 
not  entirely,  the  invention  of  his  pupiL 

d.  Bishop  498-512.     See  Monophtbitbs. 

(F.  L00F8.) 

Biblioorapht:  Souroee  o!  knowledge  are  the  H%»L  eed.  of 
Theodoret  and  the  writinga  of  Chnrsoetom.  Ck>n8ult: 
TiUemont,  Mimoire»,  vol.  x.;  idem,  Hittoire  de»  emvereur: 
▼ol.  z.  L.;  E.  Dupin,  ATouveUe  bikiiolhkquB  dea  auteura 
eccMtuMfi^uM,  iii.  6-7.  Paris,  1093;  Ceillier,  Auteura  aaerH^ 
vi.3  10-316  et  paasim;  DCB.  ii.  627-531;  KL,  iv.  1544-46. 

FLAVIAN  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE:  Bishop  of 
Constantinople;  b.  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourth  century;  d.  at  Hypepe  in  Lydia,  449. 
Little  is  known  concerning  him  except  his  part 
in  the  Eutychian  controversy   (see  Eutychian- 
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ism),  although  Theophanes  and  Nicephorus,  ap- 
parently basing  their  statements  on  reliable  tra- 
dition, say  that  before  his  consecration  he  was 
a  presbyter  and  skeuophylax  in  Constantinople. 
Where  be  received  his  education  is  unknown,  nor 
is  his  theological  position  absolutely  determined 
either  by  the  attacks  made  on  him  by  Dioscurus  of 
Alexandria,  which  were  not  necessarily  theological 
in  origin,  or  by  his  own  opposition  to  Eutyches, 
which  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  Eusebius  of 
Dorylffium.  He  was  apparently  Antiochian  in  his 
dogmatics,  thus  explaining  the  hostility  of  Chrysa- 
phius,  the  Alexandrine  favorite  of  the  emperor. 
Flavian  was  finally  condemned  and  deposed  for  his 
share  in  the  Eutychian  controversy  by  the  "  Rob- 
ber Synod  "  of  Ephesus  in  449  and  died  shortly 
afterward.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that 
his  death  was  other  than  natural,  although  the 
Greek  Church  reckons  him  a  martyr,  and  celebrates 
his  festival  on  Feb.  18.  (F.  Loofs.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Two  of  Flavian's  letters  acainst  Eutyches 
are  printed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus.  Con- 
sult: ASB,  Feb.,  iii.  71-79;  DCB,  ii.  632;  XL,  iv.  1642- 
1644;  GeiUier,  Auieur§  aaaria,  vol.  x.,  passim. 

FLECHIER,  ESPRIT:  Bishop  of  Nimes;  b.  at 
Femes  (10  m.  n.e.  of  Avignon),  in  the  county  of 
Avignon,  June  10,  1632;  d.  at  Montpellier  Feb.  16, 
1710.  His  uncle,  the  learned  monk  Hercule  Audif- 
fret,  educated  him  from  1648  to  1658  in  the  college 
of  the  Congregation  des  Doctrinaires,  of  which  he 
was  director.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle  Fishier 
went  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  the  art  of 
poetry.  He  attracted  some  attention  by  a  Latin 
poem  on  a  grand  tournament  held  by  Louis  XIV., 
but  the  lack  of  an  influential  patron  forced  him  to 
take  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  the  country.  Later 
he  returned  to  Paris  where  he  was  active  as  pulpit 
orator  and  author.  He  attracted  the  attention  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  won  his  permanent  favor.  He 
became  a  rival  of  Bossuet,  but  his  orations  were  at 
times  too  artificial  and  lacked  great  and  high 
thoughts.  He  won  lasting  fame  only  by  his 
funeral  orations,  that  on  Marshal  Turenne  (1676) 
being  his  masterpiece.  In  1673  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy,  together  with  Racine.  In 
1685  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lavaur,  and  in  1687 
of  Ntmes.  As  bishop  he  was  greatly  beloved,  even 
by  the  Protestants  who  hid  in  his  diocese,  on  accoimt 
of  his  mildness  and  great  benevolence.  Besides 
his  fimeral  oration  on  Turenne  may  be  mentioned 
those  on  Lamoignon,  president  of  the  chamber 
(1679),  on  Queen  Maria  Theresia  (1682),  on  Chan- 
,  cellor  Le  Tellier  (1686),  on  Marie  Anna,  Dauphine 
of  France  (1690),  and  on  his  friend  the  Duke  of 
Montausier  (1690).  He  also  wrote  biographies  of 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  (Paris,  1679)  and  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  (1693).  Inferior  in  value  are 
twenty-five  orations  on  Advent  and  eight  mission- 
aiy  and  S3modical  speeches.  His  CEuvres  complHes 
were  published  in  ten  volumes  at  Nimes,  1782,  and 
at  Paris,   1828.  (C.  Pfender.) 

Biblioorapbt:  A.  Delacroix,  Hiat.  de  Flichier,  Paris.  1865; 
Liehtenberger.  E8R,  iv.  767-773  (elaborate);  valuable 
material  is  found  in  the  prefaces  to  his  (Euvrf  compUtea. 

FLEET  MARRIAGES:    The  name  applied  to  a 
class  of  clandestine  and  more  or  less  irregular 


marriages  performed  by  chaplains  of  the  Fleet 
Prison  in  London  during  the  seventeenth  and  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  In  order  to  regu- 
late the  disorders  in  regard  to  marriage  which  the 
Reformation  had  introduced,  a  law  was  passed 
under  the  Commonwealth  (1653)  permitting  civil 
marriage  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  At  the 
Restoration  the  earlier  law  was  reestablished  and 
strictly  enforced;  but  clandestine  marriages,  avoid- 
ing the  regular  alternatives  of  banns  or  license, 
were  still  possible,  since  there  were  a  number  of 
churches  in  which  on  the  plea  of  exemption  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  the  law  could  be  disregarded* 
The  Fleet  Prison,  or  the  territory  legally  held  to 
belong  to  it,  was  a  favorite  place  for  these  marriages. 
Disreputable  clergymen  here  made  a  trade  of 
marrying  all  comers,  without  respect  to  the  ful- 
filment of  any  necessary  conditions,  and  shameless 
competition  among  them  led  to  the  greatest 
laxity.  From  1666  various  attempts  were  made 
to  suppress  the  evil,  but  it  rather  increased,  imtil 
it  was  possible  for  one  abandoned  man,  named  John 
Gayhan,  who  was  technically  a  prisoner  there 
from  1701  to  1740,  to  boast  that  during  that  time 
he  had  performed  36,000  marriages.  Finally  in 
1753  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
by  Hardwicke,  the  Lord  Chancellor,' '  for  the  better 
preventing  of  clandestine  marriages,"  and  became 
a  law  on  June  6.  Its  working  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory  in  detail,  and  later  enactments,  espe- 
cially in  1823,  were  required  to  amend  it,  until  a 
final  settlement  of  all  difficulties  was  made  under 
William  IV.  in  1834  and  1836. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  8.  Bum,  7%s  FUet  Regitten,  Compruino 
the  History  of  Fleet  Marriagee,  London.  1834;  H.  B.  Op- 
penheim.  in  ZKR,  i  (1861).  8-0;  E.  Friedberg.  Dae  Redtt 
der  Eheechlieeeuno,  309-310,  335-336.  Leipdo,  1865: 
J.  Ashton,  Fleet  Rivera  Priton,  and  Marriagee,  London, 
1888. 

FLEETWOOD,  JOHN:  The  name,  probably 
assumed,  imder  which  was  issued  The  Life  of  ,  ,  . 
Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  together  with  the  Lives  and  Suf- 
ferings of  his  Holy  Apostles f  Evangelists,  and  Other 
Primitive  Martyrs  (London,  1767  and  often),  a 
work  which  enjoyed  great  popularity  until  it  was 
superseded  by  modem  and  more  scholarly  lives  of 
Jesus.  Two  other  volumes.  The  Christianas  Prayer 
Bookf  or  Comflete  Manual  of  Devotions  (London, 
1772)  and  The  Christian's  LHctianary  (1775)  are 
attributed  to  the  same  author. 

FLEETWOOD,  WILLIAM:  English  prelate;  b. 
in  London  Jan.  1,  1656;  d.  at  Tottenham  (6  m. 
n.n.e.  of  St.  Paul's,  London)  Aug.  4,  1723.  He 
studied  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1679;  M.A.,  1683;  D.D.,  1705).  Soon  after 
taking  orders  he  won  renown  by  a  sermon  delivered 
before  King's  College,  Mar.  25,  1689,  in  commem- 
oration of  Edward  VI.,  the  foimder  of  the  college. 
He  was  given  a  fellowship  at  Eton,  the  chapter 
rectory  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Faith's,  London 
(Nov.  26,  1689),  and  soon  afterward  the  lecture- 
ship of  St.  Dunstan'8-in*the-West.  He  held  liberal 
political  views  and  favored  the  revolution.  Shortly 
after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  in  1702  canon 
of  Windsor.    In  1705  he  exchanged  his  London 
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preferments  for  the  living  of  Wexham  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. Despite  his  opposition  to  her  favor- 
ite political  party,  Queen  Anne  made  him  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  in  1708;  and  in  1714  Geo.  I.  translated 
him  to  the  see  of  Ely.  For  his  attacks  on  the 
Jacobite  tendencies  of  the  Tory  government  in 
1712  he  was  threatened  with  impeachment  and  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  that  the  preface  of  a 
volume  of  sermons  he  had  just  pubUshed  be  burned 
by  the  public  hangman.  Besides  a  number  of 
sermons  and  charges  to  the  clergy,  Fleetwood's 
works  include,  InacripHonum  antiquarium  syUoge 
(London,  1691),  a  collection  of  Christian  and  pagan 
inscriptions;  An  Essay  on  Miracles  (1701);  and 
Chronicon  pretiosum  (1707),  an  investigation  of  the 
value  of  money  and  commodities  for  the  previous  six 
centuries.  His  sermons  may  be  found  in  his  Works 
(London,  1737;    new  ed.,  3  vols.,  Oxford,  1854). 

Bxblioqrapht:  A  Memoir,  by  Fleetwood's  nephew,  W. 
Powell,  is  prefixed  to  his  Work:  Consult:  J.  H.  Monk, 
Life  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  i.  367-370.  ii.  88,  247.  London, 
1833;  Biograj^ia  Britannica,  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1760;  DNB, 
xix.  269-271. 

FLEMING,  DAVID  HAY:  Scotch  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  May  9,  1S49.  He 
studied  at  Madras  OoUege,  St.  Andrews,  1854-66, 
and  then  engaged  in  business  until  he  retired  in  1883 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Scotch  history.  In 
1904-06  he  was  lecturer  on  church  history  in  New 
OoUege,  Edinburgh.  In  theology  he  is  an  old- 
school  Presbyterian  and  a  stanch  Oalvinist. 
Among  his  writings  those  of  theological  interest 
are  The  Martyrs  and  Confessors  of  St.  Andrews 
(CJupar-Fife,  1887);  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from  her 
Birth  to  her  Flight  into  England  (London,  1897);  The 
Scottish  Reformation  (Edinburgh,  1903);  and  The 
Story  of  the  Scottish  Covenants  in  Oviline  (1904). 
He  has  also  edited  Register  of  the  Ministers,  Elders, 
and  Deacons  of  the  Christian  Congregation  of  St. 
Andrews,  Comprising  the  Proceedings  of  the  Kirk 
Session  and  of  the  Court  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Fife,  Fothrik,  and  Stratheam,  1669-1600  (2  vols., 
Edmburgh,  1889-90);  A.  F.  MitcheU's  ScoUish  Ref- 
ormation (Baird  Lectures  for  1899,  1900);  and 
Patrick  Walker's  Six  Saints  of  the  Covenant  (2  vols., 
London,  1901). 

FLEMING  Gess  correctly  Flemming),  PAUL: 
German  poet;  b.  at  Hartenstein  (9  m.  s.e.  of 
Zwickau)  in  the  Saxon  Vogtland,  Oct.  5,  1609  (old 
style);  d.  at  Hamburg  Apr.  2,  1640.  When  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Thomasschule 
at  Leipsic,  and  in  1628  began  his  studies  at  the 
university.  Along  with  his  professional  course 
in  medicine,  he  occupied  himself  with  dialectics, 
rhetoric,  and  poetics;  and  in  1633  became  doctor 
of  philosophy.  In  1633-39  he  made  a  journey  to 
Persia,  as  attach^  of  an  embassy  despatched  by 
Duke  Frederick  III.  of  Holstein.  The  travelers' 
remarkable  experiences  were  described  by  Olearius 
in  his  Beschreibung  der  neuen  orientalischen  Reise 
(Sleswick,  1647).  After  his  return,  Fleming  was 
graduated  in  Leyden  as  doctor  of  medicine.  On 
the  way  thence  to  Reval,  where  he  was  intending  to 
settle  as  physician,  he  fell  ill  and  died  at  Hamburg, 
probably  in  consequence  of  hardships  endured  on 


the   journey.    He    is   buried    in    St.    Catherine's 
Church  at  Hamburg. 

Fleming  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  German 
poets.  His  style  is  influenced  by  Opitz  (whom  he 
knew  personally  at  Leipsic),  but  he  is  perfectly 
independent  in  the  contents  of  his  poems.  These 
refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  his  personal  experiences, 
and  are  the  natural  expression  of  his  deep  and  gen- 
uine sensibilities.  They  enable  us  to  accompany 
him  through  his  brief  and  stirring  life,  and  reveal 
him  as  a  believing  Christian  and  highly  cultivated 
noble  man.  He  wrote  in  the  Latin  language  quite 
as  aptly  and  freely  as  in  his  mother  tongue.  The 
best  known  of  his  poems  is  the  hymn.  In  alien 
meinen  Thaten  lass  ich  den  Hochsten  rathen  (Eng. 
transl.  by  Miss  Winkworth,  "  Where'er  I  go,  what- 
e'er  my  task),  which  he  composed  prior  to  depart- 
ing for  Persia.  The  edition  of  Fleming's  poems 
prepared,  at  his  own  request,  by  Olearius  after  his 
death  (Hamburg,  1641)  contains  only  a  small  selec- 
tion of  the  German  poems.  So,  too,  an  edition 
that  appeared  at  Lubeck  in  1642  is  very  defective. 
The  first  accurate  edition  is  by  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
Paul  Flemings  lateinische  Gedichte  (Stuttgart,  1863). 
and  Deutsche  Gedichte  (2  vols.,  1865). 

Carl  Bsrtheau. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Moller,  Cimbria  literata,  ii.  193  sqq., 
Copenhagen,  1744;  C.  H.  JOrdens,  Lexikon  deutMcher  Didi- 
ter^  i.  544  sqq.,  v.  97  sqq.,  6  vols.,  Leipsic.  1806-11;  K. 
A.  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Biographieche  Denkmale^  iv.  1- 
168,  Berlin,  1846  (gives  account  of  Fleming's  travels): 
J.  M.  Lappenberg,  Pavl  Flemings  laleiniecKe  Gedichte, 
Stuttgart.  1863;  idem.  Deutsche  Oedichie,  ii.  851-894.  ib. 
1865  (the  basis  of  Tittmann):  J.  Tittmann,  Gedichte  von 
Paul  Fleming,  Leipsic.  1870;  E.  E.  Koch.  GeachidUe  dee 
Kirchenliede  und  Kirchengeaang,  iii.  73-82,  8  vols..  Stutt- 
gart, 1866-77;  ADB,  zii.  115  sqq.;  Julian,  Hymnology,  pp. 
378-379. 

FLESH. 

Biblical  Usage.     The  Problem  of  Interpretation  (f  1). 

The  Hebrew  Baear  (§  2). 

"  Flesh  "  Equivalent  to  "  Man  "  (f  3). 

Jewish  Usage  (§4). 

New  Testament  Usage  (§  5). 

Paul  (S  6). 

The  Bible  has  different  representations  of  man's 
material   nature.    The   term    "  flesh "    is   always 
used  with  reference  to  man's  body;  so  that  Chrys- 
ostom's  comment  on  Gal.  v.  16  is   anjrthing  but 
precise — *'  The  flesh  (Gk.  sarx)  is  not  the  body,  nor 
the  essence  of  the  body,  but  the  evil  disposition, 
the  earthly,  lustful,  and  lawless  rea- 
I.  Biblical  son."    The   same   is   true    of    Julius 
Usage.  The  Muller's  definition, — **  The  flesh  is  the 
Problem  of  tendency  or  inclination  of  human  life 
Interpre-    turned  away  from  God,  the  life  and 
tation.      movement  of  man  in  the  midst  of  the 
things   of   this   visible   world."    The 
flesh   is   regarded   as   endowed    with    mind    (Gk. 
phronima,  Rom.  viii.  6),  desire  or  lust   {epUhymia, 
Gal.  V.  16;  I  John  ii.  16),  will  {theWna^Fiph.  ii.  3),  etc., 
and  can  not,  therefore,  stand  for  a  disposition  of  the 
will.    Sarx  designates,  not  a  tendency  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  flesh,  but  the  flesh  itself  with  that  dis- 
position.    But  a  problem  arises, — how  can  sarx 
be  considered  the  subjective  cause  of  such  disposi- 
tion while  usually  kardia  {"  heart  ")  is  looked  upon 
as  the  seat  of  the  will  (Matt.  xv.  10;  Rx)m.  i.  24)? 
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This  diffieulty  can  not  be  solved  by  the  percep- 
tion that  man  himself  as  the  subjective  cause  of 
such  disposition  nuiy  be  designated  as  flesh  because 
he  ii  represented  in  it;  for  8arz  does  not  in  the 
Bible  always  mean  man  himself,  but  that  which 
shapes  him,  his  guiding  principle  (cf.  Rom.  vii. 
14,  with  verses  18  and  25);  this  observation,  how- 
ever, leads  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
difficulty. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Old  Testament 
basar,  and  especially  to  basar  in  the  sense  of  aarXf 
in  which  it  is  used  only  of  the  flesh  of  man,  while 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Areas  only  with  regard  to 

animals  (i.e.,  the  flesh  of  sacrifice).  In 
2.  The  this  special  application  to  man  haaar 
Hebrsw  means  in  the  first  place  the  substance 
Btuar.      of  the  body.    The  bones  or  blood  are 

sometimes  mentioned  with  flesh,  as 
constituting  the  body  (Luke  xxiv.  30;  I  Cor.  zv. 
50).  By  synecdoche  flesh  is  used  for  the  body 
(Ps.  xvi.  0;  Cor.  x.  3).  This  use  of  the  term  is 
a  Hebrew  idiom,  foreign  to  the  Greek;  so  that  the 
Septuagint  often  translates  the  Hebrew  haaar  by 
8dma  ("  body  ").  The  expression  "  all  flesh  "  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  race  in  its  totality  (Gen. 
vi.  17),  but  usually  for  the  race  as  human  (Gen. 
vi.  12;  Luke  iii.  6,  etc.). 

This  leads  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Biblical  use  of 
the  word.  It  designates  man  because  man  appears 
through  it,  and  manifests  his  nature  by  it;  in  the 

flesh  man   has  his  life — he  is  flesh. 

3.  "  Flesh "  This  attribute  he  shares  with  the 
Equivalent  whole  living  universe.  Flesh  is  the 
to  "Han."  condition  and  outward  expression  of 

its  existence;  by  the  flesh  it  manifests 
its  solidarity.  Thus,  as  flesh,  it  is  weak  and  frail 
(Ps.  Ixxvili.  39).  Flesh  is  not  spirit,  nor  vital  power 
(Isa.  xxxi.  3),  but  stands  in  living  and  moral  con- 
trast to  spirit,  the  spirit  of  God  (Deut.  v.  26). 

Thus  in  the  Old  Testament  the  term  "  flesh  " 
connects  itself  with  the  conception  of  impotence, 
need  of  salvation,  and  sinfidness  of  man  whose 
distinction  from  Crod  is  the  distinction  between 
flesh  and  spirit.  The  development  of  the  term  in 
the  New  Testament  and  especially  in  Paul  may  be 
traced  directly  to  this  Old  Testament  conception, 
while  the  development  of  the  tenn  in  the  synagogue 
was  quite  different. 

The  most  significant  traits  of  the  Old  Testament 

representation  practically  disappear  in  the  Apoc- 

rjrpha.    Sarx  is  spoken  of  as  the  substance  of  the 

human  body  (Sirach  xix.  12,  xliv.  20; 

4.  Jewish     Judith   xiv.  10  etc.).    Paaa  aarx  oc- 
Usage.      curs  with  the  same  meaning  as  in  the 

Old  Testament  (Sirach  i.  8,  xiii.  15; 
Judith  ii.  3;  etc.).  But  the  idea  of  lowliness  and 
frailty  disappeared  almost  altogether,  likewise  the 
idea  of  distinction  from  God.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  and  the  remaining 
post-Biblical  literature  of  the  sjmagogue.  Alex- 
andrianism  accepted  the  Old  Testament  meaning  as 
little  as  did  the  theologians  of  the  synagogue.  The 
Septuagint  perverted  in  important  passages  (Num. 
xvi.  22;  Isa.  xxxi.  3)  the  relation  of  spirit  or  God 
and  flesh  into  the  distinction  between  spirit  and 
matter.    Philo  uses  aarx  in  the  sense  of  evil  dis- 


position. This  is  not  a  translation  of  Biblical 
views  into  Alexandrinian  philosophy,  but  it  is 
most  clearly  a  translation  of  the  qmagogal  view  of 
the  yefsr  hor^a*,  the  evil  disposition,  the  dispositioa 
toward  the  sensual  from  which  the  real  evil  haa 
proceeded. 

On  this  account  it  is  the  more  peculiar  that  the 

writers  of  the  New  Testament — Paul  not  excepted — 

have  not  built  on  this  later  foundation,  but  have 

gone  back  to  the  Old  Testament.    In  the  synoptic 

Gospels  and  in  Acts  aarx  designates 

5.  Hew  the  substance  of  the  body  (Luke 
Testament  xxiv.  39;  Acts  ii.  26,  31),  man  and 
Usage,  humanity  (Matt.  xix.  5,  6;  Mark  x.  8; 
etc.).  It  denotes  the  distinction  from 
God  and  that  not  in  the  physical  sense,  hence  the 
incongruous  relation  of  aarx  to  the  divine  principle 
of  life  in  the  heart  of  man  (Matt.  xxvi.  41;  Mark 
xiv.  31 ).  The  writings  of  John  and  Peter,  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  do  not  add 
any  essential  features  except  that  "  flesh  "  also  in- 
dicates the  peculiarity  of  man's  external  nature. 
Thus  it  is  opposed  to  pneumOf  or  spirit  (Col.  ii.  1,  5). 

In  the  writings  of  Peter  the  contrast  between  aarx 
and  pneuma  appears  as  a  contrast  of  aarx  and  the 
spirit  of  God  (I  Pet.  iii.  18),  and  as  a  contrast  of 
aarx  and  the  human  pneuma  (I  Pet.  iv.  6).  The 
same  contrast  between  God  or  the  spirit  of  God  and 
the  flesh  dominates  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  wri- 
ting? of  John.  Here  the  expression  "  The  Word 
was  made  flesh  "  (John  i.  14)  has  its  force  from  the 
contrast  with  (verse  1)  "  The  Word  was  God." 
The  same  contrast  appears  in  Ps.  Ivi.  5,  2;  Chron. 
xxxii.  8;  II  Cor.  xiii.  4.  Sarx  in  distinction  from 
God  and  his  spirit  denotes  frailty,  helplessness, 
need  of  salvation. 

The  sinfidness  of  the  flesh  is  emphasised  by  Paul 
(Rom.  viii.  3).  In  this  sense  he  calls  the  body  '*  a 
body  of  the  flesh  "  aOma  tia  aarkaa  (Col.  ii.  11), 
and  life  a  "  walking  in  the  flesh  "  (II  Cor.  x.  3). 
Corresponding  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  New  Testar- 
ment  revelation  of  salvation,  the  Old  Testament 
contrast  between  God  and  man,  flesh  and  spirit,  has 
developed  into  the  contrast  between  aarx  and  the 
pneuma  hagion.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
contrast  Paul  defines  the  relation  between  aarx 
and  sin  in  so  far  as  with  the  fonner 

6.  PauL  and  through  it  there  adheres  to  man 
an  evil  disposition,  a  being  sold  unto 
sin  (Rom.  vii.  14).  Man  is  dominated  by  sin;  it 
lives  in  and  through  him.  It  was  therefore  easy 
for  Chrsrsostom  to  identify  aarx  with  an  evil  dis- 
position or  for  Neander  to  define  it  as  "  human 
nature  in  its  alienation  from  God."  In  a  similar 
way  Holsten  maintained  that  for  Paul  aarx  was  the 
material,  sensual  substance  in  contrast  with  pneuma 
as  the  inmiaterial,  spiritual  and  Divine  substance. 
In  the  aarx  and  pneuma  of  Paul  there  is,  according 
to  Holsten,  the  opposition  of  the  finite  and  the  in- 
finite, evil  and  good,  so  that  in  Pauline  theology  sin 
was  a  necessity.  The  whole  Pauline  view  of  the 
world,  according  to  him,  forms  a  dualism  which 
has  its  root  in  the  Jewish  and  Hellenistio  view  of 
the  world.  But  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the 
thoughts  of  Paul  as  well  as  the  other  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  are  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the 
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development  in  the  later  synagogue  or  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  but  have  devdoped  directly  from  the 
Old  Testament.  This  phenomenon  shows  itself  also 
in  other  important  points  of  the  New  Testament 
dispensation  and  compels  the  assimiption  of  a  double 
tendency  in  religious  thought, — the  one  represented 
and  influenced  by  the  synagogue  as  a  theological 
school  and  its  mode  of  expression,  laid  down  in  the 
Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  Pseudepigrapha,  and 
the  Talmudic  writing?  as  well  as  in  Philo,  the  other 
starting  directly  from  the  Old  Testament  and  known 
through  the  New  Testament. 

If  this  be  conceded,  much  has  been  gained  for  the 
decision  of  the  question.  Passages  like  Rom.  vii. 
14-15  show  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  later 
sjmagogal  conception  of  aarx.  Whenever  Paul 
speaks  of  $arx,  he  means  present  reality,  and  does 
not  denote  by  it  the  source  and  cause  of  sin  in 
the  world.  The  Barz  is  the  seat  of  sin  and  not  the 
cause  of  its  existence;  it  is  chained  to  life  and  prop- 
agates itself  through  it  and  with  it  in  a  way  which 
has  originated  not  through  God,  but  through  the 
fall.  Therefore  with  life  impotence  and  death 
propagate  themselves  and  with  them  the  inability 
to  lead  a  life  pleasing  to  God  and  the  tendency  to- 
ward the  contrary,  "  enmity  against  God  "  (Rom. 
viii.  7,  8).  We  are  what  we  are  and  as  we  are 
through  the  flesh,  we  are  in  the  flesh,  in  its  power 
instead  of  in  that  of  the  Spirit, — we  are  flesh. 
But  this  evidently  does  not  mean  that  flesh  is  the 
source  of  sin,  it  does  not  even  mean  that  the  flesh 
in  distinction  from  the  other  parts  of  the  human 
being  is  the  seat  of  sin;  for  everything,  even  the 
heart,  the  seat  of  the  origin  of  sin,  pertains  to  man 
through  the  flesh,  or,  as  we  might  say,  to  the  flesh 
itself.  Since  sin  is  in  the  world,  there  are  only  sin- 
ners bom  by  the  flesh,  and  thus  the  apostle  may 
distinguish  between  nous  and  sarx  as  he  does  in 
Rom.  vii.  25. 

Thus  there  is  no  reason  why  aarx  should  mean 
human  nature.  It  rather  means  the  flesh  in  its 
peculiar  nature  as  it  has  been  implanted  into 
man  by  the  fall.  Even  Christ  appeared  "  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh  "  (Rom.  viii.  3),  an  expres- 
sion which  denotes  not  the  difference  but  the  agree- 
ment with  our  case.  He  entered  into  the  flesh  with 
all  the  consequences  of  sin  or  the  fall  (Col.  i.  22; 
Heb.  ii.  14);  but  his  own  spiritual  nature  overcame, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  very  beginning,  its  disposition  to 
sin.    See  Sottl  and  Spirit.  (H.  CRBMERf.) 

Biblioqrapht:  F.  DelitSBoh,  System  der  hibiitdun  Ptycko- 
logU,  Leipflio.  1855,  Eng.  tranal.,  Edinburgh.  1867;  J.  J. 
▼an  Ooetors«e,  ChriMUan  DogmaUca,  ii.  365.  398.  650, 
New  York,  1874;  H.  H.  Wendt.  Die  Begrifft  FUUth  und 
OeUlim  biblisehen  Spradiotbrauth,  GothA.  1878;  B.  Wein. 
Biblieal  TKeolooy  of  tK«  New  Teetameni,  if  27,  67.  68,  86, 
100.  115.  124.  128.  139.  145.  Edinburgh.  1882-83;  W.  P. 
Dioluon,  St.  Paul'B  Uee  of  the  Terme  FUeh  and  Spirit, 
London,  1883;  O.  Zdckler,  Handbudi  dor  fkedooiedion 
Wiaeenadiaflen,  i.  842  aqq..  347  iqq..  iii.  307.  531-532. 
Nfirdlingen,  1889.  Munioh,  1890;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Dor  Paul- 
imMMM.  pp.  60-78.  LeipMC.  1890;  H.  Schulti.  Old  Teeta^ 
morU  Theolooy,  i.  399.  ii.  112.  242  iqq..  300-301.  314- 
315,  Edinburgh,  1892;  J.  Laidlaw,  Bihle  Doctrine  o}  Man, 
pp.  109-120.  270-274.  ib.  1895;  W.  BeyMhlag,  Neu)  Tee- 
lament  Theotogy,  i.  88.  91,  228,  ii.  28,  38,  42  Kiq.,  ib. 
1896;  O.  B.  Sterena,  TKeatoov  of  Ute  New  TeeUunent,  pp. 
189-190.  338-839.  New  York,  1899;  A.  B.  Dsvidaon. 
Tket^oov  of  the  Old  Teelameni,  pp.  188-192,  ib.  1904;  and 
the  lexioons. 


FLETCHER,  GILES  (called  the  Younger,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  father — ^b.  about  1649;  d. 
1611 — also  known  as  a  poet):  English  divine  and 
religious  poet;  b.  in  London  c.  1588;  d.  at  Alder- 
ton  (11  m.  e.8.e.  of  Ipswich),  Suffolk,  1623.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (B.A.,  1606),  where  he  became  a 
minor  fellow  in  1608,  reader  in  Greek  grammar  in 
1615,  and  reader  in  the  Greek  language  in  1618. 
Soon  afterward  he  left  the  university  and  became 
rector  at  Alderton,  Suffolk.  Fletcher  is  known 
principally  by  the  poem,  Christ's  Victory  and  Tri- 
umph in  Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  after  Death 
(2  parts,  Cambridge,  1610;  modem  editions, 
London,  1869,  1876,  by  A.  B.  Grosart,  1888,  1899, 
etc.)  which  has  been  called  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able religious  poems  in  the  language.  It  undoubt- 
edly furnished  Milton  with  valuable  suggestions, 
which  he  utilized  in  Paradise  Regained,  Fletcher 
published  also  The  Reward  of  the  Faithful  (London, 
1623),  a  theological  treatise  in  prose. 

Bxbuoorapht:  Consult  the  Prefsoe  by  A.  B.  Grosart  to 
his  edition  of  the  Poeme,  London,  1876;  DNB,  idx.  302. 

FLETCHER,  JOHN  WILLIAM  (FLETCHER  OF 
MADELEY):  Associate  of  John  Wesley  and  one 
of  the  most  pious  and  useful  ministers  of  his  genera- 
tion; b.  at  Nyon  (on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  21  m.  s.w. 
of  Lausanne),  Canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  Sept. 
12, 1729;  d.  at  Madeley  (13  m.  e.  s.e.  of  Shrewsbury), 
Shropshire,  Aug.  14, 1785.  His  name  was  originally 
De  la  F16ch^re.  He  was  a  fine  scholar  in  his  youth, 
and  took  all  the  prizes  at  the  school  in  Geneva 
which  he  attended.  He  was  designed 
Early  by  his  parents  for  the  ministry,  but 
Life.  preferred  the  army.  Against  their 
wishes  he  went  to  Lisbon  and  enlisted, 
but  was  prevented  from  going  to  Brazil  by  an  acci- 
dent which  confined  him  for  some  time  to  his  bed. 
The  vessel  was  lost  at  sea.  Fletcher  returned  to 
Switzerland,  but,  not  disheartened,  went  to  Flan- 
ders at  the  invitation  of  his  uncle,  who  promised 
to  secure  a  conmiission  in  the  army  for  hLon.  The 
sudden  death  of  his  relative,  and  the  termination 
of  the  war,  again  interfered  with  his  plans.  He 
then  went  to  England,  and  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Thomas  Hill,  of  Shropshire,  in  1752. 

A  new  period  soon  began  in  Fletcher's  history. 
He  heard  the  Methodists.  Their  language  about 
faith  was  a  new  revelation  to  him,  and  in  1755  he 
imited  with  one  of  their  societies.  In  1757  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Bangor.  During 
the  next  few  years  he  preached  occasionally  for 
John  Wesley  and  others,  and  became  known  as 
a  public  supporter  of  the  great  religious  revival. 
In  1760  he  accepted  the  living  of  Madeley,  against 
the  advice  of  Wesley,  with  whom,  however,  he  pre- 
served a  lifelong  friendship. 

For  twenty-five  years,  with  the  exception  of  the 

interval  between  1776  and  1781,  when  ill  health 

forced  him  to    take  a    respite  from 

Vicar  of    work,    Fletcher  labored   at  Madeley 

Madeley.    with  singular  devotion  and  zeal.    He 

preached  with  great  fervor  the  plain 

truths   of    the  Gospel,  and    labored    incessantly 

during  the  week  to  awaken  sinners.    It  was  hia 
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custom  to  rise  at  five  o'clock  Sabbath  morning,  and 
go  through  the  neighborhood  ringing  a  bell,  that 
no  one  might  be  able  to  give  as  an  excuse  for  non- 
attendance  at  church  that  he  was  not  aroused  in 
time.  He  visited  worldly  entertainments,  and  with 
the  fearlessness  of  John  Knox  preached  to  the 
astounded  revelers  upon  the  folly  of  forbidden 
pleasures.  Great  and  blessed  results  followed 
such  fidelity.  In  1768  he  was  called  to  preside  over 
Lady  Himtingdon's  College  at  Trevecca,  Wales,  and 
accepted,  the  call  requiring  only  occasional  visita- 
tion, not  continuous  residence.  The  discussion 
over  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  among  the  Meth- 
odists led  him  to  resign  in  1771. 

As  a  preacher,  Fletcher  directed  his  appeals  to 
the  conscience.  He  was  well  trained,  and  had  a 
fine  voice.  As  a  man,  he  was  characterized  by 
saintly  piety,  rare  devotion,  and  blamelessness 
of  life.  In  the  judgment  of  Southey,  **  no  age 
ever  produced  a  man  of  more  fervent  piety, 
or  more  perfect  charity,  and  no  church  ever 
possessed  a  more  apostolic  minister,"  and  Wesley 
characterized  him  as  the  holiest  man  he  had  ever 
met,  or  ever  expected  to  meet  "  this  side  of  eter- 
nity." 

In    theology,    Fletcher    was    an    Arminian    of 

Arminians.     Most    of    his    writings    are    directed 

against  Calvinism,  were  written  to  defend  Wesley, 

and  grew  out  of  controversies  with 

His        Toplady   and    Rowland   Hill.    Some 

Theology  of  these  works  are  still  extensively 
and        circulated,   and  are  authoritative  in 

Writings,  the  Methodist  churches.  However, 
controversial  as  his  writings  are, 
Fletcher  was  not  a  polemist,  but  always  treated  his 
opponents  with  fairness  and  courtesy,  and  in  this 
presented  a  marked  contrast  to  Toplady  and  to  John 
Wesley.  He  was  also  a  millenarian  (cf.  his  letter 
to  John  Wesley,  Nov.  29,  1755).  He  sympathized 
with  Wesley's  views  concerning  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies  and  wrote  two  tracts  to  show 
that  "  the  right  of  taxing  subjects,  with  or  without 
their  consent,  is  an  inseparable  appendage  of  supreme 
government,"  viz.,  A  Vindication  of  Mr,  Wesley* a 
"  Calm  Address  to  Our  American  Colonies  "  (Lon- 
don, 1776)  and  Amjerican  Patriotism  Farther  Con- 
fronted with  Reason^  Scripturet  and  the  Constitution 
(Shrewsbury,  1776).  These  writings  were  read  at 
court  and  opened  the  way  to  high  preferment, 
which  he  refused  to  consider.  His  principal  works 
were  Checks  to  Antinomianism,  called  forth  by  the 
dispute  in  1771,  and  The  Portrait  of  St.  Patd^  or 
the  True  Model  for  Christians  and  Pastors^  trans- 
lated from  a  French  manuscript  after  Fletcher's 
death,  with  a  notice  of  the  author  (2  vols.,  Shrews- 
bury, 1790).  The  first  complete  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  in  London,  8  vols.,  1803;  there  is 
a  four-volume  edition  issued  by  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  in  New  York.  D.  S.  Schafp. 

Bibliogbapht:  The  principal  biography  is  by  J.  Benson, 
4th  ed.,  London.  1817.  Other  live«  are  by  L.  Tyerman. 
jb.  1882:  F.  W.  Macdonald,  ib.  1885:  J.  Marratt.  ib.  1902; 
DNB,  xix.  312-314.  Consult  also:  A.  Stevens,  HUtory 
of  .  ,  .  MethodUm,  3  vols..  New  York.  1868-61:  J.  C. 
Ryle,  ChrUtian  Leaders  of  the  Last  Century,  pp.  383-423. 
London.  1869;  F  J.  Snell,  WeaUy  and  Methoditm,  Edin- 
burgh, 1900. 


FLETCHER,  JOSEPH:  English  independent; 
b.  at  Chester  Dec.  3,  1784;  d.  at  Stepney,  London. 
June  8,  1843.  He  attended  the  grammar-school  at 
Chester,  then  studied  at  Hoxton,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1807;  D.D.,  1830).  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Black- 
bum  1807-23,  and  at  the  same  time  (after  1816) 
tutor  in  theology  at  Blackburn  College.  In  1823 
he  became  pastor  at  Stepney.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union  in  1837.  Fletcher  was 
a  voluminous  writer  and  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  newly  established  Eclectic  Review.  His  works 
include:  Spiritual  Blessings  (Blackburn,  1814; 
6th  ed.,  London,  1891);  Principles  and  Institutions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  (London,  1817), 
which  received  generous  praise;  Personal  Election 
and  Divine  Sovereignty  (1825),  also  favorably  re- 
ceived; and  Poems  (1846),  in  collaboration  with  his 
sister,  Mary  Fletcher.  His  Select  Works  and  Mem- 
oirs (3  vols.,  1846)  were  edited  by  his  son,  Joseph 
Fletcher  of  Hanley. 

FLEURY,  ABBEY  OF:  Formerly  a  celebrated 
Benedictine  abbey  at  Fleury-sur-Loire  in  the 
diocese  of  Orleans  and  20  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  city. 
It  was  founded  by  Abbot  Leodebod  of  St.  Anian, 
later  bishop  of  Orleans,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  C^ovis  II  (63^-657).  The  body  of  St.  Benedict 
was  brought  here  about  653,  and  this  obtained  many 
privileges  for  the  abbey  and  made  it  a  center  of 
pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  commu- 
nity was  reformed  by  Odo  of  Cluny,  and  it  became 
a  famous  seat  of  discipline  and  learning,  which  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  support  of  Dunstan's 
reforms  in  England.  The  school  remained  in 
great  esteem  until  the  sixteenth  century,  sometimes 
having  as  many  as  5,000  pupils,  and  the  library  was 
exceedingly  valuable  until  it  was  in  part  scattered 
by  the  zeal  of  the  Huguenots  (1561).  Many  of  the 
manuscripts  are  now  preserved  in  the  municipal 
library  of  Orl^ns.  Ultimately  the  monks  as- 
sociated themselves  with  the  congregation  of  Saint 
Maur  (q.v.). 

Biblioqrapht:  Chronicon  Floriacense,  in  A.  Duchesne, 
HistoricB  Francorum  acripl.,  iii.  355  aqq.,  Paris.  1640.  ab- 
breviated in  MOH.,  Script.,  ii  (1820),  254  sqq.;  Gailia 
Christiana,  viii.  1538;  Cuissard-Qaucheron,  U&cale  de 
Fleury-suT'Loire,  in  MSmoirea  de  la  aodHi  orehMogiquM 
de  VOrUanaia,  ziv  (1875),  551  aqq.;  XL,  iv.  1554-57. 

FLEURY,  CLAUDE:  French  historian  and 
ecclesiastic;  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  6,  1640;  d.  there 
July  14,  1723.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Clermont,  studied  law,  and  for  nine  years  practised 
as  an  advocate  at  Paris,  where  in  1674  he  published 
his  Hietoire  du  droit  frangais.  Following  the  bent 
of  his  contemplative  nature,  however,  and  influ- 
enced by  such  men  as  Bossuet,  he  took  orders,  and 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  princes  of  Conti  (1672), 
the  count  of  Vermandois  (1680),  and  the  dukes  of 
Burgoyne,  Anjou,  and  Berry  (1689).  In  1683  he 
received  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Loodien  in  Rhodes, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1696  as  the 
successor  of  La  Bruy^re.  He  declined  the  proffered 
see  of  Montpellier,  but  in  1706  accepted  from  Louis 
XIV.  the  priory  of  N6tre  Dame  d'Argenteuil,  where 
he  remained  until  1716,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
court  as  the  confessor  of  Louis  XV.    This  positioii 
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he  resigned  in  1722,  the  year  before  his  death. 
Fleury's  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  His- 
toire  ecdiaiastique  (20  vols.,  Paris,  1691-1720),  a 
history  of  the  Church  to  1414,  written  with  much 
detail  and  moderation  of  tone  from  a  standpoint 
of  pronounced  GalUcanism,  but  marred  by  a  lack 
of  critical  acumen.  It  was  continued  to  1778  by 
Jean  Claude  Faber  and  Alexandre  la  Croix,  though 
with  less  happy  results.  In  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  manuscript  of  Fleury's  own 
continuation  to  1517  was  discovered  at  Paris  and 
published  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  entire  work 
(flistovre  eccUsiastique  par  VAbbS  Fleury,  augmenUe 
de  quatre  livres,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1640),  but  is  far 
inferior  in  value  to  the  preceding  part  of  the 
work. 

For  his  pupils,  Fleury  wrote  Les  Mceurs  des  la- 
railUea  (Paris,  1681;  Eng.  transL,  The  Manners  of 
theChrietians,  .  .  .  tnth  Biographical  Notes,  Oxford, 
1872);  Les  Mceurs  des  ChrHiens  (1682);  and  Grand 
caUchisme  historique  (1679).  His  Institution  au  droit 
eccUsialique  (Paris,  1692),  like  his  Discours  sur  les 
libertis  de  Valise  gaUicane  (1690),  is  permeated  by 
a  spirit  of  firm  Gallicanism.  His  pedagogical  system 
was  developed  in  his  Trait4  du  choix  etdela  mUhode 
des  Hudes  (1675).  The  minor  works  of  Fleury  were 
collected  in  his  Opuscules  (5  vols.,  Nimes,  1780-81). 

(EuoisNE  Choisy.) 

Bibliographt:  Nio^ron,  Mimoirea^  vol.  viii.;  L.  E.  Dupin, 
Nouvdle  bibliothiqtte  de$  auitura  eccUaiastuiuea,  vol.  xriii., 
35  voIb.,  Paris.  1689-1711;  F.  R.  Guett^.  HUtoire  de 
Vigliae  de  France,  vols,  x.,  xi.,  12  vols..  Paris.  1847-56; 
L.  Genay,  Un  Pidaoogue  oublii  du  xvixe  nide,  Paris,  1879. 

FLICKDIGER,  DAIOEL  KUMLER:  United 
Brethren  in  Christ;  b.  at  Sevenmile,  O.,  May  25, 
1824.  He  was  educated  at  Germantown  Academy 
and  was  elected  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
1857,  being  reelected  quadrennially  until  1885, 
when  he  was  chosen  foreign  missionary  bishop. 
He  has  been  to  Africa  twelve  times  and  to  Germany 
five  times  on  missionary  tours,  and  has  done  much 
work  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  among  the  Chinese.  He  is  the  author  of 
Off-hand  Sketches  in  Africa  (Dayton,  O.,  1857); 
Sermons  (in  collaboration  with  Rev.  W.  J.  Shuey; 
1859);  Ethiopia:  or,  Twenty-six  Years  of  Mission- 
ary Life  in  Western  Africa  (1877);  The  Church's 
Marching  Orders  (1879);  and  Our  Missionary  Work 
from  1863  to  1889  (1889). 

BiBLioaBAPRT:  D.  K.  Flickinger,  Fifty- five  Years  of  Active 
Minieterial  Life;  Preface  by  Bishop  G.  M.  Mathewe,  Day- 
ton, 1907. 

FLIEDNER,  flid'ner,  FRITZ:  The  "apostle  of 
the  gospel  in  Spain,"  son  of  Theodor  Fliedner  (q.v.); 
b.  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,  June  10,  1845; 
d.  at  Madrid  Apr.  25,  1901.  He  studied  at  Halle 
and  Tubingen,  and  became  teacher  in  a  school  at 
Hilden  1868  and  chaplain  to  the  legation  of  the 
German  Empire  at  Madrid  and  evangelist  in  Spain 
1870.  Besides  editing  Blatter  aus  Spanien,  Re- 
vista  Christiana,  and  Amigo  de  la  infanda,  he  pub- 
lished (in  Spanish)  lives  of  Livingstone,  Luther, 
his  father,  John  Howard,  Elizabeth  Fry,  a  hymn- 
book  for  Simday  Schools,  and  various  other  books 
of  Spanish  Christian  literature.    He  also  published 


BldUer  und  BliUhen,  poems  (Heidelberg,  1885-97), 

Romische  Missionspraxis  auf  den  Karolinen  (1880); 

Erzdhlungen  aus  Spanien  (1895),  Aus  meinem  Leben, 

Erinnerungen  und  Erfahrungen  (Berlin,  1900). 

Bibliography:  Consult,  besides  the  last  work  mentioned 
above.  F.  G.  J.  Grape,  Spanien  und  doe  Evangeliufnt 
Halle.  1806. 

FLIEDNER,  THEODOR:  German  philanthro- 
pist, founder  of  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses' 
Institute  and  the  modem  Protestant  order  of  deacon- 
esses (see  Deaconess,  III.,  2,  a);  b.  at  Epstein 
(7  m.  n.e.  of  Wiesbaden),  in  Nassau,  Jan.  21,  1800; 
d.  at  Kaiserswerth  (on  the  Rhine,  6  m.  n.n.w.  of 
DUsseldorf)  Oct.  4,  1864.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  and  was  himself  a  plain,  unpretending 
German  pastor,  of  great  working  power,  indefati- 
gable zeal,  fervent  piety,  and  rare  talent  of  organiza- 
tion. He  studied  at  Giessen,  Gdttingen,  and  Her- 
bom  and  for  a  year  was  tutor  in  a  family  at  Cologne 
and  had  begun  to  doubt  his  fitness  for  the  ministry, 
when  he  received  and  accepted,  in  Nov.,  1821,  what 
he  considered  a  providential  call,  from  a  small 
Protestant  colony  at  Kaiserswerth,  then  a  Roman 
Catholic  town  of  1,8(X)  inhabitants.  The  failure 
of  a  silk  manufactory,  upon  which  the  town  de- 
pended largely  for  support,  led  him  to  undertake, 
in  the  spring  of  1822,  a  collecting  tour  to  keep  his 
struggling  congregation  alive.  By  the  end  of  a  week 
he  returned  with  1,200  thalers.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  much  greater  things.  By  experience 
and  perseverance  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 
beggars  in  the  service  of  Christ.  In  1823  he  made 
a  tour  of  Holland  and  England,  which  not  only 
resulted  in  a  permanent  endowment  of  his  congre- 
gation, but  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  his  be- 
nevolent institutions.  "  In  both  these  Protestant 
countries,"  he  relates,  "  I  became  acquainted  with 
a  multitude  of  charitable  institutions  for  the  ben- 
efit both  of  body  and  soul.  I  saw  schools  and 
other  educationid  organizations,  almhouses,  or- 
phanages, hospitals,  prisons,  and  societies  for  the 
reformation  of  prisoners,  Bible  and  missionary  so- 
cieties, etc.;  and  at  the  same  time  I  observed  that 
it  was  a  living  faith  in  Christ  which  had  called 
almost  every  one  of  these  institutions  and  societies 
into  life,  and  still  preserved  them  in  activity.  This 
evidence  of  the  practical  power  and  fertility  of 
such  a  principle  had  a  most  powerful  influence  in 
strengthening  my  own  faith." 

Fliedner  made  two  more  journeys  to  Holland, 
England,  and  Scotland  (1832  and  1853),  in  the  in- 
terest no  more  of  his  congregation,  but  of  his 
institutions.  He  also  visited  the  United  States 
in  1849  and  assisted  in  founding  the  Deaconesses' 
Institute  in  Pittsburg  with  Dr.  Passavant  at  its 
head  (see  Deaconess,  III.  2,  d,  §  1;  Passavant, 
William  Alfred).  Twice  he  traveled  to  the 
East, — ^in  1851  to  aid  Bishop  Gobat  in  founding  a 
house  of  deaconesses  in  Jerusalem,  and  again  in 
1857,  when  he  was,  however,  too  feeble  to  proceed 
farther  than  Jaffa.  King  Frederick  William  IV. 
of  Prussia  and  Queen  Elizabeth  took  the  most 
cordial  interest  in  his  labors  for  the  sick  and  poor, 
furnished  him  liberally  with  means,  and  founded 
in  1847  the  Bethany  hospital  with  deaconesses  at 
Berlin  after  the  model  of  Kaiserswerth.    In  the 
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parBonage  garden  at  KaiBerswerth  there  still  stands 
the  little  summer-house,  with  one  room  of  ten  feet 
square,  and  an  attic  over  it,  which  was  the  first 
r^uge  for  released  female  prisoners  and  nuigdalen 
asylum,  the  humble  cradle  of  oil  Fliedner's  institu- 
tions. In  1849  Fliedner  resigned  his  pastorate  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  his  institutions.  One  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  consecrate  nineteen  sisters,  the 
largest  number  up  to  that  time  to  go  out  from 
Kaiserswerth  in  a  single  year.  At  his  death  the 
number  of  deaconesses  connected  with  Kaisers- 
werth and  its  daughter  institutions  exceeded  400 
(see  Deaconess,  III.,  2).  Fliedner's  most  impor- 
tant publications  were  several  books  descriptive  of 
his  travels  and  Das  Buck  der  Mdrtyrer  der  evan- 
ffdischen  Kirche  (4  vols.,  Kaiserswerth,  1852-60). 
He  founded  the  CkriaUicher  Volkskalender,  which 
was  widely  popular. 

(PhIUP  SCHAFFtO   D.S.  SCHAFF. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  chief  '*  Life  "  is  by  his  son,  G.  Flied- 
ner, T,  Fliedner t  kurter  Abriee  teirtee  LAene  und  Wirkene, 
8d  ed..  KaiBerswerth,  1892.  GdnBuIt:  P.  Schaff,  Oer- 
many,  tie  UnivereiUeet  Theoloov,  and  Relioion^  ehap. 
xxxviii.,  Philadelphia,  1857;  Dr.  T.  Fliednar.einCharak' 
ter-  und  LAentbUd,  Barmen.  1865;  Life  of  Paator  Fliedner 
of  Kaieerewerlhf  transl.  from  the  Qerm.  by  Catharine  Wink- 
worth,  London.  1867;  T.  Soh&fer,  Weiblieke  Diakanie,  3 
vols.,  2d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1887-04. 

FLIESTEDEN,  PETER.  See  Klabenbach, 
Adolf. 

FLERT,  ROBERT:  Scotch  Presbsrterian;  b.  at 
Dumfries,  Scotland,  Blar.  14,  1838.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Glasgow  University  (1852-59)  and  was 
parish  minister  at  East  Church,  Aberdeen  (1859- 
1862),  and  at  Kilconquhar  (1862-64).  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy 
at  St.  Andrews  University  (1864-76)  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Eklinburgh  University  (1876- 
1903).  He  was  also  Baird  Lecturer  (1876-77), 
Stone  Lecturer  at  Princeton  (1880)  and  Croall  Lec- 
turer at  Edinburgh  (1887-88).  He  has  written: 
ChrisVs  Kingdom  on  Earth  (Edinburgh,  1865);  Phi- 
haophyof  Hiatary  in  Europe  (1874);  Theism  (1877); 
AntirThtistic  Theorrea  (1879);  Vico  (1884);  Hia- 
torical  Philoaophy  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land  (1894);  Socialism  (London,  1894);  Sermons 
and  Addreeeea  (Ekiinburgh,  1899);  Agnoetieiam 
(1903);  Philoaophy  aa  Sdentia  Scientiarum  and 
Hiatory  of  Claaaificalion  of  Science  (1904);  and 
On  Theological,  Biblical,  and  other  Subjeda  (1905). 

FLODOARD,  flO^dO^dr',  OF  REIMS:  French 
writer  of  the  tenth  century;  b.  at  £pemay  (17  m. 
8.s.e.  of  Reims)  893  or  894;  d.  966.  He  studied 
in  Reims,  which  in  the  tenth  century  formed  the 
center  of  French  politics  and  of  the  higher  studies 
of  Lorraine,  and  under  Archbishop  Herivseus 
(900-922)  became  canon  in  the  cathedral.  Owing 
to  political  disturbances,  he  lost  his  position  and 
joined  Bishop  Artold  (932-961).  The  latter  sent 
him  in  936  to  Rome  where  he  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  Pope  Leo  VII.  and  consecrated  priest. 
When  Artold  lost  his  bishopric,  Flodoard  fled  with 
him  to  Archbishop  Rotbert  of  Treves  (931-956). 
Flodoard  took  part  in  the  Synod  of  Ingelheim  in 
948,  at  which  Artold  was  reinstated  by  Pope  Aga- 
petus  II.    As  a  recompense  for  his  faithfulness  Art- 


old  gave  him  the  position  of  keeper  of  the  records  in 
the  church  of  Reims.  In  751  he  was  entrusted  with 
a  mission  to  King  Otho  I.;  in  952  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Toumay,  but  owing  to  imfavorable 
conditions  could  not  enter  his  new  position.  In 
963  he  retired  into  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Basle. 
During  his  stay  at  Rome  Flodoard  was  induced 
to  write  a  hexameter  poem  in  three  parts  oa  the 
'*  Triumphs  of  Christ  and  the  Saints,"  which  with 
much  show  of  learning  and  piety  teUs  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity  and  the  history  of  the  popes.  He 
compiled  a  chronicle  (Annalea;  in  MOH,  Scripi,, 
iii.,  1839,  pp.  363-407;  also,  ed.  P.  Lauer,  Paris, 
1906)  of  his  own  time,  from  919  to  966,  which 
is  a  source  of  valuable  information  for  the  histoiy  of 
Lorraine  and  the  relations  between  the  French 
and  Grermans  of  that  time,  and  is  indispensable  for 
dates  of  numerous  events.  He  also  wrote  a  reliaUe 
and  extensive  Hiatoria  Remenaia  (in  MOH,  Script,, 
xiu.,  1882,  pp.  405^99)  up  to  948. 

WiLHKLM  AlAMAHN. 

Bibuoobapbt:  ASM,  ▼.  325-332;  Hietoire  Uttiraire  de  la 
France,  vi.  313,  Paris,  1742;  J.  C.  F.  BIhr,  OeeeMekie  der 
r&miedken  LiUeraiwr  im  kearoUnoiedien  ZeiiaUer,  p.  274, 
Carlaruhe,  1840;  Wattenbaoh.  DQQ,  i  (1886).  878-38a 
ii.  490.  i  (1803),  40»-411:  P.  Seheffer-Boiehorat,  in  MH^ 
iUUungen  dee  IneUtuie  fUr  Geierreiehieehe  OMoUdbto/orw 
ethuno,  viii.  423-430.  Innsbruck.  1887.  Consult  also  R. 
CeilUer.  Autewre  eaerie,  zii.  841-844. 

FLORENCEy    COUICCIL    OF.    See     Fxsraba- 
Florsnce,  Council  of. 

FLORENSIANS  (Ordo  Flarenaia;  Order  of  Flore): 
A  Roman  Catholic  order  established  at  Flore  (the 
modem  San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  90  m.  s.w.  of  Ta- 
ranto)  by  the  Cistercian  abbot  and  prophet  Joachim 
(see  Joachim  of  Fiore)  about  1192,  some  three 
years  after  he  had  exchanged  the  administration  of 
his  monastery  of  Corazso  for  the  life  of  a  hennit  in 
Mount  Sila.  For  the  inmates  of  his  monastery 
of  St.  John,  Joachim  formed  rules  which  were  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  Cistercians,  although  independ- 
ent and  constituting  a  stricter  Benedictine  re- 
form. This  rule  received  the  sanction  of  Celestine 
III.  on  Aug.  25, 1196,  and  there  were  also  secular 
patrons,  such  as  Heniy  VI.  and  his  wifeConstantia. 
The  order  gradually  received  several  monasteries 
in  Naples  and  both  Calabrias,  although  it  was  ex- 
posed to  persecution,  since  its  foimder  was  sus- 
pected of  heresy.  The  miracles  believed  to  be 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  Joachim  gave  a  speedy 
impetus  to  the  Florensians,  so  that  they  soon  had 
thirty-four  houses,  including  four  nunneries,  the 
most  important  at  St.  Helena  near  Amalfi.  In 
1227  Gregory  IX.  forbade  the  Cistercians  to  admit 
Florensians  into  their  order  on  account  of  the  com- 
parative laxity  of  the  Cistercian  rule,  thus  rousing 
the  envy  and  enmity  of  the  monks  of  Ctteaux.  The 
Florensians  maintained  their  high  position,  however, 
until  the  appointment  of  abbots  in  commendam, 
the  first  in  1470.  The  order  then  declined,  and  the 
majority  of  its  monasteries,  like  the  mother  house 
in  1505,  became  incorporated  with  the  Cistereians, 
althou^  a  few  joined  the  Dominicans  and  Car- 
thusians. The  habit  of  the  Florensians  was  of 
coarse  gray  cloth  and  closely  resembled  that  of  the 
Cistereians.  The  monks  went  barefoot,  and  in  choir 
wore  a  cowl  over  their  habit.        (O.  ZOcKLERtO 
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Bibuoorapht:  Helyot,  Ordnt  fiumtuUquea^  ▼.   392  aqq.; 
Heimbuoher,  Orden  und  KongregaHonen,  i.  267-268. 

FLORENTIUS  RADEWYlfS,  ra'd^wins:  One  of 
the  founders  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life 
(q.v.);  b.  at  Leerdam  (13  m.  s.  of  Utrecht),  Hol- 
land, in  1350;  d.  at  Deventer  Blarch  24,  1400. 
The  son  of  educated,  wealthy  parents,  he  studied 
at  the  University  of  Prague  from  1375  to  1378, 
when  he  received  the  degree  of  licentiate.  On 
his  return  to  Leerdam  he  heard  Geert  Groote  (q.v.) 
preach,  and  the  two  became  friends  about  1380. 
He  then  exchanged  his  canoniy  at  Utrecht  for  a 
vicarage  at  Deventer  that  he  might  be  able  to  ac- 
company Groote  in  his  travels,  and  was  ordained 
priest.  A  band  of  earnest  thinkers  gathered  around 
the  pair,  and  Florentius's  vicarage  became  their 
home.  After  Groote's  death  in  1384,  Florentius 
became  the  head  of  this  conununity.  In  1391  the 
brethren  moved  into  their  own  house  and  their 
number  increased,  although  the  plague  of  1398 
deprived  them  of  many  members.  They  accord- 
ingly moved  to  Amersfoort,  only  to  return  after  a 
year.  The  community  controlled  by  Florentius 
was,  as  Thomas  k  Kempis  says  in  his  Vita,  a  mirror 
of  holiness  and  an  ornament  of  morals,  a  refuge 
of  the  poor,  a  convent  of  the  clergy,  a  school  of  life 
for  the  worldly,  and  a  helper  of  poor  scholars.  The 
directions  of  Florentius  became  authoritative  for  all 
later  foundations.  After  his  conversion  he  was  a 
harmonious  pictiu«  of  modem  piety,  which,  rooted 
in  humility,  did  not  withdraw  from  the  world, 
but  by  seLt-denial  sought  to  win  all  men  for  the 
higher  life.  At  3  a.m.  he  began  to  prepare 
the  work  of  the  brethren  and  during  the  day  the 
needy  sought  his  help.  No  work  of  charity  was 
too  great  or  too  small  for  him.  He  bathed  the  sick 
himself,  and  whoever  met  him  once  never  forgot 
the  deep  impression  of  his  personality.  He  en- 
couraged severe  self-examination,  and  gave  prudent 
advice:  **  First  think,  and  then  act,  but  do  not 
stop ;  never  work  mechanically;  never  seek  thyself.'' 
The  literary  activity  of  Florentius  was  scanty,  and 
he  restricted  himself  to  matters  concerning  humility 
and  the  fear  of  God.  His  principal  works  are  as 
follows:  a  letter  written  at  the  request  of  Henricus 
de  Balueren,  included  by  Jan  Busch  (q.v.)  in  his 
Chronicon  Windeshemense,  and  appended  in  com- 
plete fonn  to  the  life  of  Florentius  by  Thomas  k 
Kempis;  TracUUtdua  devotua  de  exttirpatione  vir 
tiorum  el  pasaionum  et  aequUUume  verarum  virtu- 
turn  et  maxime  carUatia  Dei  et  prozimi  et  verce  unionia 
cum  Deo  et  proximo^  aeu  tractatulua  de  apirUtudibua 
exercUiia  (ed.  H.  Nolte,  Freiburg,  1862);  Pvncta 
qtuedam  aecundum  qua  aetua  suos  voI^hU  moderari, 
qucB  quia  legena  potent  aliqudliter  cognoacere  inter- 
iora  ipaiua,  appended  to  the  life  by  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  and  commonly  called  bona  pvncta.  This 
latter  work  reflects  the  ideal  of  a  man  of  benevolence 
and  contains  the  concluaa  et  propoaiia  prepared  by 
Groote,  but  collected  and  enlarged  by  Florentius. 
It  agrees,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  Tractatulua. 
and  is  extant  in  many  manuscripts  and  recensions 
of  his  pupils,  but  the  most  original  form  is  given  by 
J.  B.  Malon,  in  his  Recherchea  hiatoriquea  et  critiquea 
aur  le  v&itable  auteur  du  Livre  de  VlmUation  de 
Jiaua-Chriat   (3d  ed.,   Paris,   1858).      Meditation 


upon  the  principles  of  Florentius  inspired  the 

writing?  of  his  pupils,  Thomas  k  Kempis,  Theodore 

of  Henen,  and  Zerbold  of  Ztttphen.    A  work  of 

this  character,  reflecting  the  spirit  of  Florentius, 

was  discovered  by  J.  M.  Wtlstenhoff  in  a  Berlin 

manuscript  and  reprinted  by  him  under  the  title 

Parvum  et    aimplix    eosereitium    ex   conaududine 

humilia  patria  domini  Florentii  et  aliorum  devatorum 

(Archief  voor  nederlandache  Kerkgeachiedenia.    The 

Hague,  1894,  80  sqq.).  L.  Schulzb. 

Bzblioorapht:  Chief  wuroM  for  a  life  are  the  Vita  by 
Thomas  k  Kempis  in  the  latter's  Optra,  ed.  Sommalius, 
Antwerp.  1600,  Eng.  transl.  in  Tht  Foundert  of  As  Nmo 
Devotion,  pp.  81-164,  London,  1005;  R.  Dier,  Scripium, 
.  .  .  G.  Orott  .  .  .  st  mtMa  alixB  fratribuB,  in  O.  Dumbar, 
AnaUda,  3  vols.,  Deventer,  1710-22.  and  Dumbar's  Hei 
kerMyke  en  toerenUyke  Deventer,  2  vols.,  ib.  1732-38.  Con- 
sult: K.  Gnibe,  Oerhard  Oroot  und  teine  SHftungen,  pp. 
66  sqq.,  Cologne,  1883;  KL,  iz.  728-720;  ADB,  vii.  180; 
and  literature  under  CoimoN  Lifs,  Brstbbkn  or  tbk. 

FLOREZ,  HEHRIQUB:  Spanish  priest;  b.  at 
VaUadoUd  Feb.  14,  1701  (?);  d.  at  Madrid  May  5, 
1773.  He  was  an  Augustinian  friar,  and  became 
teacher  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Alcala, 
rector  of  the  royal  college  at  the  same  place,  theolog- 
ical adviser  for  the  supreme  council  of  Castile  and 
finally  general  assistant  of  his  order  for  the  Spanish 
provinces.  He  wrote  a  nimiber  of  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  Eapafia  Sagrada,  thealro 
geoffrafico-hiatorico  de  la  igleaia  de  Eapafia;  the  first 
volume  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1747,  and  the  work 
was  carried  on  by  Flores  to  the  end  of  vol.  xxix 
(1776);  a  continuation,  vols,  xxx.-xlviii  (177&- 
1862),  was  made  by  his  fellow  Augustinians,  Manuel 
Risco,  Antonio  Merino,  Jose  de  la  Canal,  and  the 
town  librarian,  P.  S.  de  Baranda.  The  work 
contains  a  historical  and  statistical  presentation  of 
the  Spanish  bishoprics,  with  their  respective  chap- 
ters and  monasteries,    and  a  catalogue  of   their 

bishops,  martyrs,  famous  men,  etc.  ,,    ^ 

*^  "^  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioobapht:  H.  Hurter,  NomtndaSor  WerariuB,  vol.  iii., 
Innsbruck,  1895.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  KL,  iv. 
1578-79. 

FLORIAN,  SADIT :  The  patron  saint  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria, said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  by  drowning  in 
the  Enns  at  Laureacum  (Loreh  or  St.  Lorens,  near 
Enns,  10  m.  s.e.  of  Lins)  during  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution. His  Paaaio,  however  (ed.  B.  Krusch,  MGH, 
Script,  rer.  Merov.^  iii.,  1896, 6^71),  is  a  recast  of  the 
Paaaio  Irencn  Sirmii  and  of  no  value.  The  saint 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  eighth  century,  when  his 
relics  are  said  to  have  been  worshiped  ad  puoche 
{^BuchCf  "  the  beech-tree,"  the  site  of  the  present 
abbey  of  St.  Florian,  5  m.  w.s.w.  of  Enns).  There 
was  probably  a  monastic  settlement  there  as  eariy 
as  the  eighth  century  tmder  Otkar,  an  itinerant 
bishop.  Chariemagne  gave  the  cloister  to  Passau. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  congregatio  clericorum.  Th^  it  was  des- 
troyed by  the  Hungarians,  but  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  tenth  century  it  was  rebuilt,  without,  how- 
ever, regaining  its  fonner  flourishing  condition  until 
Bishop  Altmann  of  Passau  made  it  a  foundation 
of  regular  canons  in  1071,  under  an  able  leader, 
Hartmann.  Since  then  its  existence  has  never  been 
shaken,  but  the  relics  of  Florian  are  lost. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
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Bxblioorapht:  Knuch's  introduction  in  MGH,  ut  sup.; 
KL,  iv.  1676-77. 

FLORXJS:  Deacon  of  Lyons;  b.  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lyons  (according  to  others,  in  Spain)  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  century;  d.  at  Lyons 
about  860.  He  was  probably  educated  in  Lyons, 
but  despite  his  reputation  for  learning,  never 
rose  above  the  rank  of  deacon,  or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  of  subdeacon,  the  capacity  in  which  he 
officiated  under  the  archbishops  Agobard  (816-840) 
Amolo  (841-852),  and  Remigius.  He  was  a  firm 
advocate  of  the  independence  of  the  clergy  and  the 
autonomy  of  the  Church  of  Gaul,  so  that  he  appears 
as  a  modest  opponent  of  Amalarius,  especially  in 
his  De  divina  psalmodiaf  although  his  defense  of  the 
ancient  liturgy  was  not  completed  until  Agobard, 
after  his  return  from  exile,  wrote  his  De  carrectiane 
ArUiphonarii.  In  his  De  eleciionibus  episcoporunif 
he  advocated  the  canonical  choice  of  bishops,  and 
when  Moduin,  the  bishop  of  Autun,  inspected  the 
diocese  of  Lyons  at  the  command  of  the  emperor 
Louis  the  Pious  in  834,  Florus  assailed  him  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  moved  not  only  by  his  affec- 
tion for  Agobard,  but  also  by  his  devotion  to  the 
independence  of  his  diocese  and  Moduin's  attach- 
ment to  Louis.  In  the  dogmatic  controversies  of 
his  time  he  was  an  opponent  of  Paschasius  Radber- 
tus  (q.v.),  teaching  that  the  only  participation  in  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  that  of  faith,  and  accord- 
ingly calling  the  bread  the  mystical  body  of  the 
Lord.  He  set  forth  his  views  in  his  Expositio  miascBf 
a  work  written  previous  to  834  and  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  excerpts  from  Cyprian,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  and  others.  He  also  took  part  in  the 
controversy  on  predestination  in  his  Sermo  de 
prcsdesiinaiione,  while  the  Adveraus  cujuadam  .... 
errores  de  prcBdestinaiiane,  written  in  the  name  of 
the  Church  of  Lyons  against  Johannes  Scotus 
Erigena,  also  seems  to  have  been  composed  by  him. 
Among  his  other  works  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
his  revision  of  the  Martyrologium  of  Bede,  and  of 
his  h3rmns,  in  all  of  which  he  shows  wide  reading 
and  much  skill  in  composition. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Carmina,  ed.  E.  Dflmmler.  are  in  MOH, 
Poelae  LaL  avi  Caroli,  ii  (1884),  507-566;  part  of  his  pro- 
ductions are  in  J.  Mabillon,  Vetera  anatecta^  i.  388  sqq., 
Paris,  1723;  Bouquet,  Recueil,  vi.  262-263.  vii.  301-304; 
MPL,  cxix.  Two  poems  are  priated  for  the  first  time  by 
F.  Patetta  in  AUi  of  the  Academy  of  Turin,  xxvii  (1891- 
1892),  123-129.  Consult:  ASB,  June,  vi..  pp.  xiii.-xvi.; 
J.  G.  F.  B&hr,  GtBchichte  der  rotnUchen  Literatur  im  karo' 
HnoiBchen  ZeUaUer,  pp.  108-109,  447-453.  Carlsruhe. 
1840;  E.  Dammler,  in  NA,  iv  (1879),  296-301.  516.  581. 
630;  A.  Ebert.  AUgemeine  Ge^chichle  der  lAteraiur  dee 
MiUelaUera,  ii.  268-272.  Leipsic,  1880;  Wattenbach. 
DQG,  i  (1885).  58.  199.  263.  i  (1893).  60,  211.  280. 

FLORUS,  GESSIUS:  Last  Roman  procurator  of 
Judea  (64-^  a.d.),  successor  of  Albinus.  He  was 
a  native  of  Clazomcnse  (on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Smyrna)  and  obtained  his  office  through 
the  friendship  of  his  wife,  Cleopatra,  with  the  em- 
press, Poppsea.  His  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  shame- 
less corruption  surpassed  that  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors and  led  to  the  final  revolt  of  the  Jews,  which 
cost  them  their  national  independence.  Suetonius 
(Vespasian,  i v.)  says  he  perished  in  the  revolt,  but 


Josephus  (Lt/6,  vi.)  says  merely  "  he  was  beaten, 
and  many  of  those  with  him  fell." 

Biblioorapht:  Joaephus,  AnL  XVIII..  i.  6.  XX.,  xi.  1; 
War,  II..  xiv.  2.  4,  xv.  1,  2,  xvi.  1;  Tacitua.  HUL,  r.  10; 
H.  Graetx.  Geechichte  der  Juden,  iii.  445-446,  450  eqq.. 
Leipsic,  1888;  Scharer.  Oeeehichte,  i.  585.  601  sqq..  Ens. 
transl..  I.,  ii.  190-191,  208  sqq. 

FLUE  (FLUEHE),  NIKOLAUS  VON  (DER),  com- 
monly known  as  "Brother  Klaus":  Swiss  hermit; 
b.  at  FlUeli  (FlUhli,  12  m.  s.  of  Lucerne),  in  the 
canton  of  Unterwalden,  Mar.  21,  1417;  d.  in  his 
hermit's  cell  at  the  Ranft,  in  the  ravine  of  the  Mel- 
chaa,  below  FlUeli,  Mar.  21,  1487.  He  descended 
from  a  distinguished  family,  and  at  first  devoted 
himself  to  the  management  of  his  inherited  property. 
He  also  served  his  country  weU,  both  in  the  army 
and  in  civil  life.  In  1462  he  appeared  in  Stans  as 
representative  of  Obwalden  (the  western  part  of 
Unterwalden)  in  settling  a  dispute  between  the 
monastery  of  Engelberg  and  the  church  of  Stans. 
He  married  in  1450,  and  was  the  father  of  five  sons 
and  five  daughters  when  he  resolved  in  1467  to 
renounce  his  worldly  life.  He  left  his  home  and 
passed  over  the  Jura  Mountains  until  he  came  to 
the  region  of  Liestal;  but  a  vision  and  the  counsel 
of  a  peasant  induced  him  to  return  to  Obwalden. 
At  first  he  settled  in  the  mountains  near  Melch thai, 
but  later  approached  more  closely  to  his  home  and 
settled  in  the  Ranft,  a  desolate  place  in  the 
mountains,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the 
home  of  his  family.  The  congregation  of  Sachseln 
built  him  a  small  cell  and  beside  it  a  chapel.  In 
1482  Brother  Klaus  foimded  here  partly  from  his 
own  property  a  chaplaincy  and  sacristy.  But  he 
did  not  always  remain  in  his  isolation;  he  wandered 
about  in  the  neighborhood,  and  undertook  pil- 
grimages to  Einsiedeln  and  Engelberg.  He  went 
about  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  his  only  gar- 
ment a  long  gown  of  coarse  gray  wool.  He  re- 
nounced all  comforts  of  life,  sleeping  on  the  floor 
of  his  cell  and  eating  hardly  any  food.  Owing  to 
his  severe  fasts,  people  thought  that  he  lived  with- 
out other  food  than  the  sacramental  elements  and 
his  wide-spread  fame  originated  imdoubtedly  in  this 
belief.  Prominent  visitors  from  afar  came  to  his 
remote  cell,  among  them  Johann  Geiler  of  Kaisers- 
berg,  the  famous  Strasburg  preacher,  in  1472; 
the  Saxon  nobleman  Hans  von  Waldheim,  coun- 
cilor of  HaUe  in  1474;  and  Albrecht  von  Bonstetten, 
dean  of  Einsiedeln  in  1478,  who.  in  1479,  recorded 
his  impressions  in  a  book.  People  came  in  such 
crowds  that  the  famous  hermit  had  to  ask  the 
authorities  of  Obwalden  for  relief.  They  were 
attracted  by  the  miraculous  halo  of  the  reputed 
saint,  but  also  by  his  earnest  admonitions  and  his 
striking  utterances,  which  exhibit  knowledge  of  life 
and  intelligent  observation. 

The  hermit  obtained  his  greatest  fame  by  his 
successful  arbitration  in  the  dissensions  of  the  con- 
federate states  of  Switzerland,  which  threatened  to 
bring  on  a  civil  war.  In  1477  five  cities,  Zurich, 
Bern.  Lucerne,  Solothum.  and  Freiburg  formed  a 
league  to  protect  themselves  against  the  tumul- 
tuous gatherings  of  rural  communities.  But  Uri, 
Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  and  Zug,  the  seats  of  these 
insurrectionary  gatherings,  protested  against  the  ad- 
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mission  of  Lucerne  into  the  new  league  because  there 
had  existed  since  1332  an  agreement  between  them 
and  that  canton  that  it  should  not  enter  a  new 
league  without  their  consent.  They  also  protested 
against  the  admission  of  Solothum  and  Freiburg  to 
guard  against  a  preponderance  of  the  cities  over 
the  rural  element.  In  the  time  from  1478  to  1481 
the  dissensions  approached  their  climax.  A  last 
meeting  was  held  in  Dec.,  1481,  in  Stans,  and 
it  was  almost  dissolved  when  Heini  am  Grund, 
preacher  of  Stans,  rushed  in  with  a  message  from 
Brother  Klaus  which  restored  peace  among  the 
dissenting  parties.  The  noble  deed  of  the  hermit 
was  greatly  esteemed  and  honored  all  over  the 
country.  Six  years  afterward  he  was  buried  in 
Sachseln.  In  1600  a  chapel  was  built  over  his  grave 
beside  the  church  of  Sachseln. 

The  veneration  of  the  hermit  increased  after  his 
death,  and  legends  began  to  cluster  aroimd  the 
history  of  his  life.  Bullinger  expresses  true  ad- 
miration for  him  in  his  history  of  the  Reformation, 
and  Luther  published  in  1528  in  union  with  Spera- 
tus  a  vision  of  Bruder  Clausen  in  Schwytz,  In 
1590  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Switzerland  asked 
the  pope  to  canonize  the  hermit;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  to  this  end  in  1591  were  not 
successful;  they  were  reinstituted  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  also  without  success.  In  1669  nothing 
more  than  a  beatification  could  be  obtained  from 
Clement  IX.  In  1887  the  four  himdredth  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Nikolaus  was  solemnly 
celebrated.  (G.  Meter  von  Knonau.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  A  list  of  the  Toluminous  literature  on 
Nikolaus  up  to  1876  is  found  in  E.  L.  Rochholi,  Sdivm- 
weHegende  van  Bruder  KlauM,  pp.  265-309.  Aarau.  1876. 
Consult:  J.  Ming,  Der  adige  Bruder  NHu^oum  von  FlQe, 
3  vols.,  Lucerne,  1861-71;  J.  I.  von  Ah,  Dee  .  .  .  Ein- 
tiedlera  NikolauM  von  FlOe  LAen  und  Wirken^  Einsiedeln, 
1887;  F.  X.  Wetsel,  Der  edioe  Niieolaue  von  FlUe,  ib.  1887. 

FOAKES  -  JACKSON,      FREDERICK       JOHN : 

Church  of  England;  b.  at  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  Aug. 
10,  1865.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1879),  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1879  and  ordained  priest  in  1880.  In 
1882  he  was  appointed  divinity  lecturer  in  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  elected  fellow  in  1886. 
Since  1895  he  has  been  dean  in  the  same  college, 
as  well  as  assistant  tutor  since  1896.  He  was 
curate  of  Ottershaw,  Surrey,  1879-81,  of  St.  Giles, 
Cambridge,  1882-84,  and  St.  Botolph,  Cambridge, 
1884-90.  He  has  been  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Peterborough  since  1897  and  honorary 
canon  of  Peterborough  since  1901.  He  was  also 
select  preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1885,  1887,  and 
1902,  and  Hulsean  Lecturer  in  1902  and  has  written: 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  A.D.  337  (Lon- 
don, 1891);  Christian  DifficuUies  in  the  Second  and 
Twentieth  Centuries  (Hulsean  Lectures  for  1902; 
1903) ;  A  Biblical  History  of  the  Hebrews  ((Cambridge, 
1903);  and  Christ  in  the  Church  (London,  1905). 

FOLKAR  OF  TRIEFENSTEIN:  Provost  of  the 
chapter  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Triefenstein  (on 
the  Main  below  WUrzburg)  from  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century;  d.,  according  to  Kattner,  1181. 
Belonging  to  the  dialectic  school  in  theology,  he  had 
his  own  opinions  on  the  dogma  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

IV.-22 


They  proceeded  from  the  prevalent  view  that  after 
the  ascension  of  the  Lord  his  body  is  locally  cir- 
cumscribed in  heaven.  From  this  Folmar  log- 
ically concluded  that  Christ  had  never  since  been  on 
earth  and  furthermore,  as  regards  the  Lord's 
Supper,  that  he  is  not  corporaliler  in  the  sacrament. 
But  far  from  being  another  Berengar  (see  Berengar 
OF  Tours),  for  Folmar  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  is  rather  the  presupposition  of  his  theory. 
The  peculiarity  of  his  view  consisted  only  in  his 
belief  that  the  Christian  drinks  the  blood  simply 
and  purely  without  the  flesh,  and  eats  the  flesh 
of  Christ  simply  and  purely  without  the  bones  and 
limbs  of  the  body.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
taught  here  on  the  one  side  the  transformation  into 
the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  and  repudiated 
on  the  other  side  the  transfonnation  into  the 
historical  body  of  Christ.  Folmar  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  his  Bavarian  brethren,  especially  by 
Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg  (q.v.).  Bishop  Eberhard  of 
Bamberg  convoked  a  conference  at  Bamberg  where 
he  convinced  him  of  his  heterodoxy. 

Gerhoh  attacked  also  Folmar's  Christology,  and 
the  latter  defended  himself  by  a  treatise,  De  came 
et  anima  verhi  Dei,  which  unfortunately  is  lost. 
Folmar  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  two 
natures  of  Christ,  teaching  that  Christ  in  so  far  as 
he  is  man  is  not  the  proper  and  natural  son  of  God. 
Only  in  so  far  is  Christ  equal  to  the  Father  as  he  is 
one  with  him  in  essence.  Folmar's  treatise  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  Salzburg  theologians.  It  was 
just  before  the  great  papal  schism.  Gerhoh  as  a 
follower  of  Alexander  III.  attempted  to  secure 
Folmar's  condemnation  at  the  papal  court,  but 
Alexander  wished  to  hear  both  parties.  That, 
however,  was  impossible  because  Eberhard  of 
Bamberg  and,  in  all  probability,  Folmar  also, 
recognized  Victor  IV.  as  pope.  But  Alexander  had 
no  desire  to  make  matters  worse  by  a  dogmatic 
dispute.    So  he  urged  Gerhoh  to  be  silent. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuooraprt:  Letters  by  and  to  Folmar  are  in  MPL, 
oxciv.  1481-90.  ConeuJt:  Gerhoh's  letters,  ▼.,  vii.,  xiii., 
XV.,  XX.,  in  MPL^  cxdii.  494-575,  and  De  gloria  et  honore, 
xiii.  1  sqq..  in  MPL,  oxciii.  1117-1125;  the  Apohgeticua 
of  Amo  of  Reichersberg;  J.  Bach,  DogmengeediidUe  dee 
MiUelaUere,  i.  398,  ii.  431,  Vienna,  1873-75. 

FONSECA:  The  name  of  three  noted  Roman 
Catholics. 

1 .  Pedro  da  Fonseca,  Portuguese  Jesuit ;  b.  at  Coi^ 
tizada,  Portugal,  1528;  d.  atCoimbra  (110m.  n.n.e. 
of  Lisbon)  Nov.  4, 1599.  On  Mar.  17, 1548  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  as  a  novice,  and  three  years  later 
attended  the  University  of  Evora,  where  he  soon  be- 
came professor  and] won  the  title  of  the  **  Portuguese 
Aristotle."  After  obtaining  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1580,  he  gained  rapid  promotion,  being  appointed 
successively  assistant  to  the  general  of  the  order, 
provincial  visitor,  and  head  of  the  house  of  the 
professed.  Philip  II.  of  Portugal  appointed  him  on 
a  committee  for  the  reform  of  Portugal,  and  Gregory 
XIII.  entrusted  him  with  affairs  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, while  Lisbon  owes  to  him,  among  other 
things,  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  College  and 
the  convent  of  St.  Martha.  The  chief  works 
of  Da  Fonseca  are  his  InstitiUiones  dialecticcB  (Lis- 
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bon,  1564)  and  his  CommerUarii  in  libroa  metaphyai- 
corum  Aristotelis  StagiriUs  (4  vols.,  Rome,  1577-89). 
He  originated  the  theory  of  the  "  mediate  knowl- 
edge of  God,"  or  the  knowledge  of  the  potential  or 
what  might  have  occurred  either  by  itself  or  under 
certain  conditions,  but  did  not — a  theory  later 
developed  by  his  fellow  Jesuit,  Luis  Molina  (q.v.). 

2.  Antonio  da  Fonseca  Soares:  Portuguese  Fran- 
ciscan, poet  and  devotional  author;  b.  at  Vidigueira, 
(13  m.  n.e.  of  Beja)  June  25, 1631;  d.  Oct.  29, 1682, 
as  rector  of  the  theological  seminary  of  Torres  Vedras 
(25  m.  n.w.  of  Lisbon). 

3.  Jo8^  Maria  da  Fonseca:  Portuguese  Francis- 
can historian;  b.  at  Evora  (75  m.  s.e.  of  Lisbon) 
Dec.  3,  1690,  foimded  the  library  of  the  monastery 
of  Ara  Coeli,  continued  L.  Wadding's  Annalea  Mino- 
rum  from  1731  to  1740,  and  died  as  bishop  of  Porto 
in  1752.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

FONT.    See  Baptistery. 

FONTAiniS,  JOHANNES:  Reformed  preacher; 
b.  at  Zoller,  in  the  duchy  of  Jttlich,  1545;  d.  1615. 
He  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg,  especially  under 
Zacharias  Ursinus,  who  Latinized  his  name  Pflts, 
into  Fontanus.  In  his  twenty-third  year  he  fin- 
ished his  studies  and  became  teacher  and  preacher 
in  the  seminary  of  Neuhausen  near  Worms,  but 
after  the  death  of  Elector  Frederick  III.  was  ex- 
pelled by  Ludwig  VI.,  who  was  a  Lutheran.  Count 
John  the  Older  of  Nassau-Catzenelnbogen  re- 
ceived him  into  his  country,  with  other  preachers 
exiled  from  the  Palatinate,  and  made  him  preacher 
in  Keppel  in  the  principality  of  Siegen.  But 
Fontanus  remained  here  only  a  short  time.  When 
in  the  beginning  of  1578  the  estates  of  the  province 
of  (jfeldem  and  of  the  county  of  ZUtphen  elected 
Count  John  as  their  viceregent,  he  took  Fontanus 
along;  and  under  the  count's  protection  the  latter 
organized  a  Reformed  congregation  in  Amhem  and 
became  its  pastor.  It  grew  rapidly  under  his  able 
direction;  and  the  influence  of  Fontanus  extended 
over  the  Church  of  the  whole  province,  and  even 
beyond  its  borders.  At  the  first  general  S3mod  of 
the  whole  Reformed  Church  in  the  three  principali- 
ties of  Jillich,  Qeves,  and  Berg,  held  at  Duisberg 
in  1610,  with  Dr.  Abraham  Scultetus,  court  preacher 
of  Elector  Frederick  V.  of  the  Palatinate,  he  ad- 
vised on  the  organization  of  the  congregations. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  Aiminian  movement, 
the  secular  authorities  tried  to  interfere  with  the 
iimer  affairs  of  the  Calvinistic  Church,  Fontanus 
stood  with  great  energy  for  the  autonomy  of  the 
Church.  He  was  also  influential  in  bringing  about 
a  meeting  of  the  strictly  Reformed  pastors  in  1615 
at  Amsterdam  to  pass  resolutions  against  the  ad- 
herents of  Arminius,  whom  the  government  pro- 
tected. He  established  a  high  school  at  Haderwyk 
and  was  its  curator  for  fourteen  years. 

(F.  W.  CuNof.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Vf.  Staats  Even,  J,  Fontanus,  AmKem'a 
terale  Predikant,  Amhem,  1882;  A.  J.  van  der  Aa,  Bio- 
graphiach  Woordenboek,  vi.  150  sqq.,  Haarlem,  1859;  Q.  G. 
van  Prinsterer,  Archives  ou  Correapondanoe  inidite  de  la 
Maison  d'Orangs  Naaaau,  Ist  ser.,  vols,  vii.,  viii.,  14  vol?., 
Utrecht,  1835-62. 

FOWTEVRAULT,  ORDER  OF  (ORDO  FONTIS 
EBRALDI) :    A  Roman  Catholic  order,  founded  m 


the  closing  years  of  the  eleventh  century  by  Robert 
d'Arbrissel,  who  was  bom  at  Arbrissel  (the  modem 
Arbresec,  in  the  diocese  of  Reimes)  about  1047  and 
died  in  1117.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight  was  appointed  by  Sylvester, 
bishop  of  Rennes,  vicar-genend  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  diocese.  Resigning  from  this  oflSce, 
he  taught  theology  at  Angers  for  a  time,  and  finally 
retired  to  a  hermit's  life  in  the  forest  of  Craon 
(Department  of  Mayenne).  He  gathered  a  band 
of  followers,  whom  he  formed,  about  1094,  into  a 
community  of  canons  regular.  Robert  built  a  num- 
ber of  cloisters,  of  which  the  most  important  was  that 
at  Font^vrault  (8  m.  s.e.  of  Saumur),  consisting  of  a 
'^  great  minster,''  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  con- 
taining accommodations  for  300  widows  and  virgins; 
an  infirmary  dedicated  to  St.  Lazarus  and  receiving 
120  sick  or  lepers;  and  a  home  for  magdalens.  A 
monastery  with  200  monks  was  bijult  beside  the 
"  great  minster,"  but  was  subordinate  to  it,  while 
the  great  church,  dedicated  by  Calixtus  II.  in  per- 
son in  1 1 09,  was  for  the  entire  community.  In  1 1 06 
the  order  was  confirmed  by  Paschal  II.,  and  in  1113 
was  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordi- 
naries, whereupon  Robert  appointed  Petronella  de 
Craon-Chemill6  first  abbess  and  prepared  a  rule. 
The  members  of  the  Order,  who  were  called  pauperes 
Christif  were  subject  to  restrictions  of  extreme 
asceticism,  but  the  distinctive  characteristic  was 
the  union  of  nunneries  and  monasteries  under  the 
control  of  an  abbess,  together  with  the  most  rigid 
separation  of  monks  and  nuns.  The  Order  waa 
under  special  protection  of  the  Virgin.  At  the  death 
of  Robert,  Font^vrault  is  said  to  have  contained 
3,000  nuns,  while  in  the  cloister  were  the  tombs  of 
several  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  of  England. 

The  Order  of  Font^vrault  never  spread  widely 
outside  of  France,  although  it  included  fifty-seven 
priories  in  four  provinces  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  congregations  of  Savigny, 
St.  Sulpice,  Tiron,  and  Cadouin  had  been  formed  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  drifted  away  from 
the  Order,  which  was  not  altogether  free  from 
disputes  between  the  abbesses  and  the  heads  of  the 
subordinate  monasteries.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion annihilated  the  Order,  and  the  last  abbess, 
Julie  Sofie  Charlotte  de  Pardaillan,  died  in  desti- 
tution in  Paris  in  1799,  while  the  cloister  was  turned 
into  a  prison.  (O.  Z6cKUBS.f.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Helyot,  Ordres  imnuuHqun,  vi.  83  sqq. 
Heimbucher.  Orden  und  Kongregalionenf  i.  417-419;  O. 
Zdckler,  Aakue  und  Mdnchium,  pp.  419-422,  Frankfort. 
1897;  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  vi.  125  gives  a  list  of  the  older 
literature  on  the  order.  The  Life  of  Robert  d'ArbriaseU 
by  Robert?  von  Beda  Plaino,  is  in  the  Mimoirea  of  th«  As- 
sociation bretonne,  1876,  and  a  Vita  is  in  MUAeilungen  aua 
den  BenedikHna-  und  Ci»terei&n$-Orden,  vi  (1886),04  aqq. 

FONZIO,  BARTOLOMEO.  See  Italy,  ths  Ref- 
ormation IN,  §  3. 

FOOLS,  FEAST  OF  (Festum  stttUorum,  fatuorum, 
foUorum;  F^te  des  foux):  A  (]lhristian  survival  of 
the  old  Roman  Saturnalia.  In  the  eariy  Church 
participation  in  all  heathen  festivals  was  strongly 
interdicted,  but  there  is  evidence  that  about  the 
year  200  there  were  Christians  who  still  longed  for 
the  amusements  of  this  season  (Tertulli&n,  De 
idololatriaf  xUv.).     By  the  fourth  century  it  was 
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widely  observed  by  Christians.  It  was  opposed 
by  Chiysostom  and  Asterius  of  Amasia  in  the  E^ast, 
and  by  Augustine,  Maximus  of  Turin,  and  Petrus 
Chiysologus  of  Ravenna  in  the  West.  Here  an 
effort  was  made  to  remove  the  heathen  character 
of  the  feast  by  making  Jan.  1,  and  occasionally  the 
next  following  days  church  festivals  (see  New 
Year's  Festival).  Such  measures,  however,  were 
in  vain.  The  heathen  observance  persisted,  and 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  it  was  taken  up 
by  Christians  among  the  West  Goths,  the  Franks, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Despite  the  opposition  of 
the  Church  the  Saturnalia  continued  to  be  gener- 
ally celebrated  by  Romans,  Franks,  and  the  var- 
ious Germanic  peoples  till  into  the  eleventh  centuiy. 
The  festival  seems  then  to  have  been  gradually 
forgotten  by  the  populace. 

Though  the  Church  had  fought  the  custom  all 
along,  it  was  the  clergy  by  whom  it  was  revived. 
It  was  now  made  a  regular  religious  festival.  Each 
of  the  clerical  groups  had  long  had  its  special  day: 
the  deacons,  St.  Stephen's  day  (Dec.  26);  the 
priests,  St.  John's  day  (Dec.  27);  the  boys,  Holy 
Innocents'  day  (Dec.  28);  the  subdeacons,  New 
Year's  day  or  Epiphany,  Jan.  6.  Later  the  festi- 
vals of  the  subdeacons  and  the  children  became 
especially  popular,  and  the  latter  developed  the 
unseemly  performances  of  the  "Boy-bishop" 
(q.v.).  Similar  extravagances  and  excesses  are 
foimd  in  the  festivals  of  the  priests,  deacons,  and 
subdeacons  as  early  as  the  twelfth  centiuy.  The 
latter,  like  the  boys,  elected  a  bishop,  whom  they 
accompanied  to  the  church  in  festive  procession. 
Here  a  parody  on  the  mass  was  held,  which  was  en- 
livened by  jokes  and  ribald  songs,  sometimes  by 
bloody  brawls. 

The  first  attempt  to  suppress  these  extrava- 
gances was  made  in  Paris  in  1198  by  the  papal 
legate,  Peter  of  Capua.  In  1210  Iimocent  III. 
forbade  the  festivals  of  priests,  deacons,  and  subdea- 
cons, and  in  1246  Innocent  IV.  made  such  observ- 
ances punishable  with  excommimication.  Never- 
theless they  continued,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  there  were  even  rituals  for  the  ceremonies. 
Often  the  fool-bishop  was  required  to  give  the  usual 
banquet  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost."  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  clergy  appeared  in  the  churches  masquer- 
ading as  animals,  women,  and  mountebanks.  In- 
stead of  incense,  sausage,  or  pieces  of  old  shoes 
were  burned;  instead  of  the  responses,  songs  of 
doubtful  character  were  sung;  and  instead  of  the 
holy  wafer,  sausage  was  eaten.  There  were  also 
dancing  and  games,  such  as  throwing  of  dice.  The 
processions,  in  which  nude  boys  amused  the  rabble 
with  suggestive  gestures  and  speeches,  were  even 
worse. 

Through  an  encyclical  addressed  to  all  bishops  in 
France  by  the  University  of  Paris,  May  12,  1444, 
and  made  effective  by  an  order  of  Charles  VII., 
Apr.  17,  1445,  these  sacrilegious  practises  were 
finally  stopped,  at  least  in  France,  where  they  had 
been  most  common.  The  children's  festival, 
though  often  opposed  and  forbidden  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basel  (1431),  was  less  objectionable  and  sur- 
vived into  the  sixteenth  century.    In  (IJologne  the 


custom   continued   till    the   seventeenth,    and   in 
Reims  and  Mainz  till  the  eighteenth  century. 

(H.  BOhmeb.) 

Biblioorapht:  C.  Du  (^knge,  Olotaarium  fnedia  et  infimm 
laHnUaHa,  s.v.  "  oenrala,"  ii.  277-278,  BerUn.  1883; 
J.  B.  Luootte  du  Tilliot,  Mimoires  pour  tervir  h  VhiatoirB 
de  la  fHe  dea  foux,  Latiaanne,  1741;  A.  Schmidt,  Thetaurua 
juria  ecdeaiaaHci,  iii.  68-83,  Bamberg,  1744;  E.  Mar- 
ine, De  arUiquia  ecdeaicB  rikbua,  chap,  xiii.,  nos.  3-11, 
4  vols.,  1788;  Zeitachrift  far  Philoaophie  und  kaiholiache 
Theoloffia,  id.  2  (1850),  161-180;  A.  Springer,  Pana  im 
IS.  Jakrhundert,  pp.  66  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1866:  M.  E.  C.  Wal- 
oott.  Sacred  Archaologu,  London,  1868;  A.  Tille,  Die 
GeachidUe  der  deutachen  Weihnacht,  ib.  1893,  Eng.  transl.. 
London,  1899;  KL,  iv.  1398-1403. 

FOOT-WASHING:  A  religious  ceremony  prac- 
tised at  various  times  in  different  branches  of  the 
Church.  The  use  of  sandals  among  the  Eastern 
natives  required  frequent  washing  of  the  feet,  and 
to  perform  this  office  for  others  was  considered  a 
mark  of  hospitality.  At  the  Last  Supper  Jesus 
washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples  (John  xiii.  5-10)  to 
indicate  that  he  who  was  not  purified  by  him  had 
no  part  with  him.  The  postapostolic  age  under- 
stood the  example  thus  given  to  be  mandatory. 
Augustine  (EpisL  ad  Januarium)  testifies  that  it 
was  followed  on  Maundy  Thursday  by  the  Church 
of  his  day.  St.  Bernard  in  his  sermon  De  ccma 
Domini  recommends  foot-washing  as  ''a  daily 
sacrament  for  the  remission  of  sins."  In  the  Greek 
Church  also  it  was  regarded  as  a  "  mystery."  Yet 
it  nowhere  became  a  general,  public,  solemn,  eccle- 
siastical act.  It  is  still,  however,  solemnly  per- 
formed in  certain  places  as  by  the  pope,  the  em- 
perors of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  kings  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Bavaria,  and  a  number  of  bishops 
and  monastic  superiors,  the  subjects  being  twelve 
poor  old  men  invited  for  the  purpose,  or  twelve 
priests.  Many  minor  Baptist  bodies  also  observe 
the  custom  (see  Adventistb,  2;  Baptists,  II.,  4,  rf, 
g,  h ;  DuNKEBS,  II,  §  3). 

The  Reformers,  especially  Luther  (cf.  his  Maun- 
dy Thursday  sermon  concerning  foot-washing  in 
the  HauspoatiUe),  opposed  "  that  hypocritical  foot- 
washing,  in  which  one  stoops  to  wash  the  feet  of 
his  inferior,  but  expects  still  more  humility  in  re- 
turn." The  Evangelical  Church  has  endeavored, 
therefore,  to  impress  the  meaning  of  Christ's  act  on 
the  hearts  of  men  by  diligently  proclaiming  his 
Gospel.  At  Schw&bisch  HaU  (in  WQrttemberg),  on 
Wednesday  before  Easter  every  year,  a  special 
FuastJtxuchungapredigt  is  still  delivered  in  St.  Cath- 
erine's Church.  The  Church  of  England  at  first 
carried  out  the  letter  of  the  command;  but  the 
practise  afterward  fell  into  disuse.  The  Anabap- 
tists declared  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  foot-wash- 
ing, appealing  to  John  xiii.  14,  and  also  to  I  Tim. 
V.  10,  considering  it  as  a  sacrament  instituted  by 
Christ  himself,  "  whereby  our  being  washed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  and  his  example  of  deep  humiliation 
is  to  be  impressed  upon  us  "  (Confession  of  the 
United  Baptists  or  Mennonites,  1660).  The  Mora- 
vians with  the  love-feasts  revived  also  the  foot- 
washing,  yet  without  strictly  enforcing  it  or  confi- 
ning it  to  Maundy  Thursday.  It  was  performed  not 
only  by  the  leaders  toward  their  followers,  but  also 
by  the  latter  among  themselves,  during  the  singing 
of  a  hymn  explanatory  of  the  symbol.    This  prac- 
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tise  was  finally  abolished  by  the  Moravian  Synod 
in  1818.  In  the  Lutheran  Church,  during  the 
period  of  orthodoxy,  foot-washing  was  considered 
as  ''  an  abominable  papal  corruption."  In  the 
year  1718  the  Upper  Consistory  at  Dresden  con- 
demned twelve  Lutheran  citizens  of  Weida  to  pub- 
lic penance  for  having  permitted  Duke  Maurice 
William  (at  that  time  still  a  Roman  Catholic)  to 
wash  their  feet.  Paul  Tschackert. 

Biblxoorapht:  E.  Mart^ne,  De  antiguia  ecdeaim  ritibu9, 
IV.,  xzii.  8,  4  vols..  Baasano,  1788;  J.  Goar,  Eucholoffium, 
pp.  591-596.  Paris,  1647:  G.  Catalani,  Caremoniale  epia- 
coporum  .  .  .  comrnerUariia  iUiatratum^  ii.  265-272,  Rome, 
1744;  W.  F.  Gess,  Die  FuBtuHuehung  Jem,  Basel,  1884; 
F.  Kattenbusoh,  L^rhuch  der  vergleichenden  Confeeeiona- 
kunde,  Freiburg,  1890;  KL,  iv.  2145-i8. 

FORBES,  ALEXAimER  PENROSE:  Bishop  of 
Brechin;  b.  at  Edinburgh  June  6,  1817;  d.  at 
Dimdee  (37  m.  n.n.e.  of  Edinburgh)  Oct.  8,  1875. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Hailey- 
bury  College,  and  Brasenose  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1844;  M.A.,  1846;  D.C.L.,  1848),  where  he  came 
strongly  imder  the  influence  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment. Before  entering  Oxford  he  was  in  the  civil 
service  in  India.  He  was  curate  at  Aston  Rowant, 
near  Oxford,  1844,  and  at  St.  Thomas',  Oxford, 
1845.  In  1846  he  became  the  incumbent  of  Stone- 
haven, Kincardineshire,  in  May,  1847,  vicar  of  St. 
Saviour's,  Leeds,  a  church  built  expressly  to  fur- 
ther the  tractarian  doctrine.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Brechin.  He  re- 
moved the  headquarters  of  the  bishopric  to  Dimdee 
and  added  to  his  duties  as  bishop  those  of  vicar  of 
St.  Paul's,  Dimdee.  For  inculcating  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence  in  his  primary  charge  to  the 
clergy,  Aug.  5,  1857,  he  was  formally  tried  for 
heresy.  He  was  finally  acquitted  with  an  admo- 
nition and  censure  in  Mar.,  1860.  Bishop  Forbes 
published  numerous  sermons,  commentaries,  trans- 
lations, etc.;  his  principal  works  are,  A  Short  Ex- 
planation  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (Oxford,  1852;  2d 
ed.,  enlarged,  1866),  a  handbook  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology; An  Explanation  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Artidea 
(2  vols.,  1867-68);  and  Kalendare  of  Scottish  Saints 
(Edinburgh,  1872). 

Biblioorapht:  D.  J.  Mackey,  Biehop  Forbee,  a  Memoir, 
London,  1888;  S.  M.  F.  S[kene]:  Memoir  of  Alexander 
BtsAop  of  Brechin,  ib.  1876. 

FORBES,  JOHN:  Scotch  theologian;  b.  May  2, 
1593;  d.  at  (IJorse  (19  m.  w.  of  Dumfries),  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Apr.  29,  1648.  He  studied  at 
King's  College  (Aberdeen),  and  at  Heidelberg, 
S4dan,  and  other  Continental  universities,  and  in 
1619  was  ordained  at  Middelburg,  returning  in  the 
same  year  to  Aberdeen,  where  his  father  was  bishop. 
In  1620  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  conspicu- 
ous for  his  defense  of  episcopacy.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father's  estate  of  Corse  in  1635,  and  two  years 
later  was  an  advocate  of  the  project  to  unite  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches.  In  1638,  how- 
ever, he  refused  to  sign  the  National  Covenant, 
and  despite  the  protests  of  the  synod  was  ejected 
from  his  professorship  by  the  General  Assembly 
He  accepted  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government, 
but  the  Solemn  League  and  (IJovenant,  sanctioned 
in  1643,  forced  him  to  leave  Scotland,  and  from 


1644  until  1646  he  resided  in  Holland.  He  then 
returned  to  his  native  coimtry,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  at  Corse.  Forbes,  who  was 
irenic  in  temperament,  was  the  author  of  Irenieum 
amatoribus  veritatis  et  pads  in  Ecdesia  ScoHcana 
(Aberdeen,  1629)  and  InstittUiones  historuxhUuMlogiccB 
de  dodrina  Christiana  (Amsterdam,  1645),  as  well  as 
of  a  number  of  minor  writings.  His  complete  Latin 
works,  including  several  posthumous  treatises  and 
a  Latin  translation  of  his  diary,  were  edited  by 
G.  Garden  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1702-03). 

Biblioorapht:  A  Life  by  Dr.  Garden  was  pfefixed  to  the 
Workfl.  ut  sup.;  DNB,  xix.  402-404. 

FORBES,  PATRICK:  Bishop  of  Aberdeen;  b. 
probably  at  Corse  (30  m.  n.w.  of  Aberdeen),  1564; 
d.  at  Aberdeen  M&r.  28,  1635.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews  under  his 
kinsman  Andrew  Melville  (q.v.).  In  deference  to 
his  father's  wishes,  he  declined  a  professorship  in 
theology,  and  did  not  take  orders  till  1612,  though 
for  years  he  had  been  preaching  privately  at  Corse. 
Prior  to  his  ordination  he  had  begun  to  hold  serv- 
ices in  the  parish  church,  but  these  public  minis- 
trations were  stopped  by  royal  order.  He  held  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Keith  1612-18.  In  1616  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  was 
placed  upon  a  conmiission  to  revise  the  confession 
of  faith,  liturgy,  and  rules  of  discipline.  In  1618 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  He  was 
conspicuously  successful  in  the  administration  of 
his  diocese,  did  much  to  put  down  existing  feuds, 
and  raised  the  University  of  Aberdeen  to  a  condi- 
tion of  prosperity.  His  principal  work  Ib  An  Ex- 
quisite Commentary  upon  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
(London,  1613;  Middelburg,  1614;  Lat.  tranal., 
Amsterdam,  1646),  which  is  directed  against 
Romanism. 

Biblxoorapht:  Funeral  of  Pairids  Forbee,  .  .  .  eoiMWf- 
ing  of  Sermone,  Oratione,  BpitapKe,  and  oQier  Piecee  on 
the  Death  of  the  good  Biehop,  Aberdeen,  1635,  reprinted  by 
C.  F.  Shand  for  the  Spottiswoode  Society,  Edinboq^ 
1846;  DNB,  six.  407-409. 


FORBES,  WILLIAM:  Bishop  of  EdinbuiKh;  b. 
at  Aberdeen  1585;  d.  there  Apr.  12,  1634.  He 
studied  at  Marischal  Osllege  (M.A.,  1601),  where 
he  held  the  chair  of  logic  for  several  years.  He 
traveled  on  the  (IJontinent  1606-11,  visiting  several 
Dutch  and  German  universities  and  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  Vossius. 
Soon  after  his  rettun  to  Britain  he  entered  the  min- 
istry, having  declined  a  professorship  in  Hebrew 
at  Oxford.  In  1616  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  assembly  at 
Perth  in  1618  he  was  chosen  to  defend  the  article 
enjoining  kneeling  at  the  communion.  In  1621 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
but,  owing  to  the  imwelcome  reception  which  his 
Romanism  encountered  here,  he  was  glad  to  return 
.to  his  former  charge  at  Aberdeen  in  1626.  In  1633 
he  preached  at  Holyrood  before  Charies  I.,  ifHio 
was  so  delighted  with  the  sermon  that  he  made  the 
preacher  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Forbes  was  con- 
secrated in  Feb.,  1634.  His  only  published  work 
18  the  posthumous  Consideratumes  modestm  ei  pa^ 
cificcB  controversiarum  de  justifieatione,  purgalorio, 
invocation^  9anQtorum  Christo  m^iatore  et  eud^^- 
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ristia  (London,  1658;  Helmstftdt.  1704;  Frank- 
fort, 1707;  new  ed.,  with  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1850-56,  forming  part'  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Library). 

Biblxoorapbt:   A  Vita  aucUnia  is   prefixed    to    the  Con^ 
aiderationeB,    Conmilt  DNB,  zix.  411-412. 

FOREIRO,  FRANCISCO  (FRANCISCUS  FORE- 
RIUS) :  Portuguese  Dominican  and  theologian;  b. 
at  Lisbon  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  d.  at  Almada  (2  m.  s.  of  Lisbon)  Jan.  10, 
1581.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city  and  at 
Paris,  and  shortly  after  his  return  about  1540  was 
appointed  censor  and  court-chaplain.  He  was  a 
royal  delegate  to  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  in  1561,  and 
was  appointed,  together  with  Marino,  archbishop 
of  Lanciano,  and  Foscarari,  bishop  of  Modena,  to 
prepare  a  catechism  and  to  revise  the  Missal  and 
Breviary;  he  was  also  secretary  of  a  committee  to 
continue  the  Index  librorum  prohibitorum.  He  re- 
turned to  Portugal  in  1566  and  was  made  prior  of 
his  monastery,  and  shortly  afterward  provincial, 
but  in  1571  he  retired  to  the  monastery  at  Almada, 
where  he  lived  in  strict  seclusion  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  His  chief  works  are  laaicB  propheta 
ffetus  et  nova  ex  Hebraico  versio,  cum  commentario 
in  quo  omnea  loci  qutbu8  aana  doctrina  advenus 
hcBreticos  aique  JudaoB  confirmari  potest  aummo 
etudio  ac  dUigentia  explicantur  (Venice,  1563);  and 
the  impublished  Commeniaria  in  omnea  libroa 
prophetarum  ac  Job,  Davidia  et  Salomonia  and  Lu- 
cubrationea  in  evangelia  qua  per  totum  anni  curricu- 
lum Uguntur.  (O.  ZOcKLBRf.) 

Bxbliographt:  R.  Simon,  Hiabrire  eriUque  du  Vieux  Teata- 
ment,  i.  3,  chap,  xv.,  Paris.  1678,  Eng.  transl.,  CrxHcal 
Hiatory  qf  the  O.  T..  London.  1682;  J.Qu^tif  and  J.  Eohard. 
Script,  ardinia  prtadieatorum,  ii.  261  sqq..  Paris,  1721;  H. 
Hurtar,  Nomendatcr  literaritia,'i.  160-161,  Innsbruck,  1802; 
XL,  iv.  1600-1601. 

FORHATiB  LITERS.  See  Commendatort  Lkt- 

TEB8. 

FORHOSUS:  Pope  891-806.  He  was  bom  at 
Rome  c.  816,  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  cardinal 
bishop  of  Porto  in  864,  and  was  employed  by  va- 
rious popes  on  important  missions.  Nicholas  I. 
sent  him  to  the  Bulgarians  in  866,  when  Prince 
Bogoris  asked  for  Roman  missionaries  (see  Bul- 
garians, Conversion  of  the).  Adrian  II.  sent 
him  to  Gaul  in  869,  to  negotiate  with  the  Prankish 
clergy  concerning  the  divorce  of  King  Lothair,  and 
to  Trent  in  872  to  take  part  in  the  conferences  be- 
tween the  Empress  Engelberga  and  Louis  the  Ger- 
man respecting  the  transfer  of  Italy  to  the  latter's 
eldest  son.  John  VIII.  also  honored  Formosus  at 
the  outset,  in  875  sending  him  as  envoy  to  Charles 
the  Bald.  Soon  afterward,  however,  there  set  in 
a  complete  reaction  in  this  pope's  opinion  of  For- 
mosus. As  opponent  of  John's  West  Prankish 
policy,  he  was  summoned  by  the  pope  before  a 
Roman  synod;  and  on  failing  to  present  himself 
within  the  appointed  term,  he  was  sentenced,  at  a 
second  synod,  June  30,  876,  to  deposition  and  ex- 
communication. This  severe  sentence  was  based 
on  allegations  that  Formosus  had  aspired  to  the 
archiepiscopate  in  Bulgaria;  that  he  had  created  a 
party  for  himself  in  Rome  with  designs  upon  the 
apostolic  see;   and  that  he  had  once  fanaken  his 


diocese  ten  weeks,  when  it  was  menaced  by  the 
Saracens.  The  fact  is  that  Formosus  fell  a  victim 
to  political  opposition.  The  excommunication 
was  repeated  at  the  Synod  of  Troyes  in  878.  For- 
mosus then  submitted  himself  to  the  pope  and 
gained  reinstatement  in  the  Church,  but  only  tm- 
der  sworn  promise  never  again  to  return  to  Rome, 
or  to  strive  to  recover  his  diocese.  Till  the  death 
of  John  VIII.  Formosus  lived  in  the  West  Prankish 
kingdom  at  Sens.  But  John's  successor,  Mari- 
nus,  absolved  him  from  the  compulsory  oath,  per- 
mitted him  to  return  to  Rome,  and  restored  to 
him  the  diocese  of  Porto.  In  this  episcopal  capac- 
ity he  bestowed  consecration  upon  Stephen  V.,  in 
885.    In  891  he  himself  ascended  the  papal  throne. 

As  pope  Formosus  had  opportunity  to  display 
energy  in  several  directions.  He  showed  great 
strictness  toward  the  Eastern  clergy,  and  rejected 
the  appeal  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  priests  or- 
dained by  the  Patriarch  Photius,  being  ready  to 
receive  them  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church 
merely  as  laymen.  In  the  strife  between  Arch- 
bishop Hermann  of  Cologne  and  Archbishop  Adal- 
gar  of  Hamburg-Bremen  about  the  relations  of  the 
dioceses  of  Bremen  and  Cologne  (see  Aoaloar; 
Hamburg,  Archbishopric  of),  Formosus,  con- 
formably to  the  synod  held  at  Frankfort  in  892, 
under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Hatto  of 
Mainz,  decided  that  Bremen  should  remain  united 
with  Hamburg;  only  the  archbishop  of  Hamburg, 
either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  must  be  present  at 
the  provincial  s3mod8  in  Cologne.  In  the  strife 
between  Count  Eudo  of  Paris  and  Charles  the 
Simple  for  the  throne  of  the  West  Pranks,  Formo- 
sus upheld  the  latter,  and  summoned  to  his  sup- 
port the  German  king  Amulf.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Prankish  kingdom  was  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment for  the  apostolic  see.  At  the  outset,  For- 
mosus was  compelled  to  ally  himself  with  Duke 
Vido  of  Spoleto,  but  the  latter's  aggressive  atti- 
tude proved  so  formidable  that  even  by  893  he 
called  Amulf  to  help.  He  invested  the  latter  with 
the  imperial  crown  in  896.  Formosus  died  Apr. 
4,896. 

The  name  of  Formosus,  however,  owes  its  re- 
nown not  so  much  to  his  deeds  as  pope,  as  to  the 
crimes  committed  against  his  dead  body,  and  to 
the  dogmatic  confusions  therewith  connected. 
Under  Stephen  VI.  (896-897),  the  Spoletan  party 
again  came  into  ascendancy  at  Rome,  and  used  its 
power  to  make  a  repulsive  exhibition  of  its  hatred 
for  the  deceased  pope  on  account  of  his  German 
sympathies.  Stephen  VI.  convened  a  synod,  the 
corpse  of  Formosus  was  exhumed,  and.  arrayed  in 
pontifical  state,  it  was  enthroned  on  St.  Peter's 
cathedra;  thereupon  complaint  was  lodged  against 
the  departed  ponti£f,  charging  him  with  uncanon- 
ical  usurpation  of  the  papal  see;  the  synod  pro- 
noimced  him  deposed,  and  all  the  consecrations  he 
had  performed  null  and  void;  they  tore  from  his 
body  the  apostolic  vestments,  cut  off  the  three 
oath-fingers  from  his  right  hand,  and  buried  his 
body  in  a  remote  place;  it  was  afterward  sunk  in 
the  Tiber.  In  897  Pope  Theodore  II.  repealed  the 
decisions  of  the  synod;  and  in  the  following  year 
John  IX.  expressly  proclaimed,  through  two  syn- 
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ods,  the  validity  of  the  consecrations  dispensed  by 
Formosus.  Nevertheless  the  infatiiation  of  the 
anti-German  party  was  such  that  Sergius  III. 
(904-911)  surpassed  the  decisions  of  that  scanda- 
lous synod,  compelling  the  clergy  ordained  by 
Formosus  to  imdergo  a  second  consecration. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

Biblioorapht:  The  EpUtola  of  FormoBus  are  in  Bouquet, 
Recueil,  iz.  202-204,  and,  with  the  Privilegia  and  notes, 
in  MPL,  cxxix.  837-864.  Sources  are:  Liudprand,  An- 
tapodoM,  i.  28  in  MOH,  Script.,  iii  (1839),  282-283(^ 
Chronica  S.  BenedicH,  ib.  p.  204;  AnruUea  Fulderuea,  ibL,; 
i.  (1826)  409  sqq.;  Mariani  SeotU  chronicon,  ib.  (1844)  553; 
Flodoard,  Hist.  Remenna  ecclencB,  ib.  xiii  (1881),  559- 
500;  the  writings  of  Auxilius  and  Vulgarius  in  defense 
of  Formosus,  in  E.  DQmmler,  AuxUiua  und  VtUiforiut, 
Leipeic,  1866.  Consult:  Jaff^.  Regesta,  i.  435-439;  E. 
Dammier,  OestJiicfUe  dea  ot^&nkiachen  Reicha,  vols,  ii.- 
iii.,  Leipsic,  1887-88;  J.  Langen,  GeadiidUe  der  rOmiachen 
Kirche  .  .  ,  bia  Oregor  VII.,  pp.  295  sqq..  Bonn,  1892; 
F.  Gregorovius,  Rome  in  the  Middle  Agea,  iii.  126-232, 
London,  1895;  Milman.  Laiin  Chriatianiiy,  iii.  93-114; 
Bower,  Popea,  ii.  297-299. 

FORMULA  OF  CONCORD. 

Preliminary  History  (|  1). 
.  Mediation  of  Jakob  Andre&  (|  2). 
The  Formulas  of  Mauibronn  and  Torgau  (|  3). 
The  Formula  of  Concord  (f  4). 

The  Formula  of  Concord  is  the  last  of  the  six  con- 
fessional books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  forming 
the  close  of  the  Book  of  Concord.  The  Lutheran 
Church,  from  the  beginning,  has  stood  for  pure  doc- 
trine; i.e.,  the  doctrine  of  the  three  s3rmbols  of  the 

ancient  Church,  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 

I.  Prelimi-  fession  (or  more  precisely  of  Luther,) 

nary  His-  and    of  the   church    and   school   of 

tory.       Wittenberg.   Melanchthon  dogmatized 

and  thus  externalized  the  authority  of 
Luther;  but  he  departed  from  Luther's  doctrine. 
Thus,  after  Luther's  death  dissensions  arose,  and  two 
opposite  tendencies  were  developed.  Both  parties — 
the  Melanchthonians  or  CryptohCalvinists  (see  Phi- 
LIPPIST8)  and  the  Gnesio-Lutherans  such  as  Flacius 
(q.  V. ) — fell  into  extremes  and  exaggera  tions.  Among 
the  questions  in  dispute  may  be  mentioned  the  In- 
terim and  the  matter  of  adiaphora  (after  1547); 
Osiander's  doctrine  of  justification  (after  1550);  the 
Majoristic  controversy  (see  Major,  Georo)  over  the 
assertion  of  Major  and  Menius  that  good  works  are 
necessary  for  salvation  and  the  opinion  of  Amsdorf 
that  they  are  an  obstacle  to  salvation  (after  1 552),  and 
in  connection  with  it  the  antinomistic  controversy; 
the  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper  (after  1552); 
the  synergistic  controversy  (after  1555);  and  the 
Christological  controversies,  which  began  in  the 
early  sixties.  The  idea  of  effecting  an  agreement 
between  the  two  contending  parties  arose  at  an 
early  time.  In  1556  Flacius  issued  "  lenient  prop- 
ositions "  in  that  direction,  but  made  them  de- 
pendent upon  a  public  confession  of  those  who  had 
erred.  Melanchthon  acknowledged  his  fault  in  regard 
to  the  Interim,  but  excused  his  attitude.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  was  generally  felt  at  the  Relig- 
ious (Colloquy  of  Worms  in  1557  (see  Worms),  when 
the  Saxon  theologians  (i.e.,  the  party  of  Flacius) 
questioned  the  right  of  their  Philippist  opponents 
to  appeal  to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  Prot- 
estant princes  tried  to  establish  peace  by  the  Frank- 
fort Recess  (q.v.)  in  1558,  at  which  the  introduc- 


tion of  an  official  censorship  of  writings  of  a  relig- 
ious nature  was  deereed;  but  the  adherents  of 
Flacius  successfully  resisted  all  such  attempts. 
At  the  Diet  of  Naumburg  (1561),  where  an  open 
Calvinist  like  Frederick  III.  of  the  Palatinate  was 
the  leader,  the  divergence  in  doctrine  regarding 
the  Lord's  Supper  became  more  evident  than  ever. 
It  was  felt  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  not 
a  sufficient  confessional  basis.  A  convention  at 
LUneburg,  for  instance,  demanded  a  corpus  doc- 
trinoB  which  should  comprise,  besides  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  the  Augsburg  Apology,  the  Schmal- 
kald  Articles,  and  Luther's  catechism,  as  well  as 
his  other  WTitings.  Such  corpora  doctrines  arose  now 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Melanch- 
thonians also  produced  a  Corpus  doctrince  ckris- 
tiancB  (Leipsic,  1560),  in  which  they  embodied 
chiefly  works  of  Melanchthon.  In  this  way  fixed 
norms  of  doctrine  were  established.  The  next 
task  was  to  establish  a  common  corpus  doctrines 
for  the  whole  Lutheran  Church  of  (Germany.  It 
was  solved  by  the  "  Book  of  (Uoncord  "  [the  title  of 
the  Formula  concordia  in  the  editio  princeps,  1580; 
this  name  was  afterward  reserved  for  the  collec- 
tion of  all  the  Lutheran  symbols],  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent corpora  doctrina  foimd  their  consunmiation. 
The  different  collections  of  confessions,  however, 
did  not  wipe  out  the  old  controversies  on  the  Phil- 
ippist errors.  The  need  of  a  new  confession  as  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  felt 
more  and  more.  In  June,  1567,  Landgrave  Will- 
iam IV.  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Duke 
2.  Media-  Christopher  of  Wdrttemberg  com- 
tion  missioned  Jakob  Andre&  to  draw  up 
of  Jakob  a  formula  which  could  be  accepted  by 
AndreiL  all  theologians  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion. It  bore  the  title,  Bekenntnis  und 
kurze  Erfddrung  etlicher  zwiespaUiger  Artikd,  nach 
wdcher  eine  chrisUiche  Einigkeit  in  den  Kirchen,  der 
Augsb,  Konfession  zugethanf  getroffen  und  die  drger' 
lichSf  lanffwierige  Spaltung  hingeUgl  werden  mdchie. 
It  related  chiefly  to  the  five  articles  of  justification 
by  faith,  good  works,  free  will,  adiaphora  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
the  success  of  the  plan.  Duke  Christopher,  the 
originator  of  the  idea,  died,  and  Landgrave  William 
of  Hesse-Cassel  conceived  the  impracticable  scheme 
of  applying  the  intended  agreement  not  only  to  all 
elements  of  German  Protestantism,  but  also  to  the 
Reformed  Churches  outside  of  Germany.  In 
Electoral  Saxony  Philippism  still  flourished,  and 
the  theologians  of  Ducal  Saxony  still  clung  to  their 
ultra-Lutheran  views.  Andre&'s  jotuneys  to  Sax- 
ony in  1569  and  1570  did  not  alter  the  situa- 
tion. After  the  death  of  Diike  John  William  of 
Saxony  the  ultrarLutheran  party  was  dispersed 
under  the  protectorate  of  Elector  August,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  elector,  who  had  always  regarded  him- 
self a  good  Lutheran,  were  opened  to  the  Crypto- 
Calvinism  existent  in  his  own  country.  In  1573,  be- 
fore the  overthrow  of  Crypto-Calvinism  in  Electoral 
Saxony,  Andreft  had  published  Seeks  chrisdiche 
Predigien  (Tvlbingen,  1573),  in  which  he  tried  to 
settle  the  controversies  not  by  theological  investi- 
gations, but  by  the  catechism.  The  sermons 
openly  showed  his  Lutheran  convictions.    He  had 
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changed  his  position;  there  was  no  attempt  any 
longer  to  conceal  anything  that  might  be  disagree- 
able to  the  Philippists.  The  original  thought  of 
reconciling  Lutherans  and  Philippists  by  a  formula 
of  compromise  had  been  abandoned  as  impossible. 
The  plan  now  was  to  draw  up  a  formula  that 
should  consolidate  all  Lutherans  against  Philip- 
pists and  Calvinists.  Through  the  mediation  of 
the  theological  faculty  in  Tubingen,  the  sermons 
of  Andre&  were  not  unfavorably  received  in  North 
Germany  by  leaders  like  Martin  Chemnitz  of  Bruns- 
wick, Joachim  Westphal  of  Hamburg,  David  Chy- 
trseus  and  the  theological  faculty  of  Rostock. 
Andre&  was  asked  to  put  his  sermons  in  the  form 
of  articles.  Thus  originated  the  so-called  Swabian 
Concordia,  which  showed  great  similarity  to  the 
later  Formula  of  Concord.  It  was  signed  by  the  theo- 
logians in  TObingen  and  the  members  of  the  con- 
'  sistoiy  in  Stuttgart,  and  in  Mar.,  1574,  was  sent 
to  Di^e  Julius  of  Brunswick  and  to  Chemnitz,  that 
they  might  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  churches 
of  Lower  Saxony. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Philippism  in  Electoral 
Saxony,  the  elector  himself  felt  the  need  of  ending 
the  disastrous  controversies  by  a  generally  accepted 
formula.  In  Nov.,  1575,  at  the  instance  of  Count 
George  Ernest  of  Henneberg,  Duke  Louis  of  WOrt- 
temberg  and  Margrave  Charles  of  Baden,  Lucas 
Osiander,  court  preacher  of  Wiirttem- 

3.  The       berg,   Balthasar  Bidembach,  provost 

Formulas  of  at  Stuttgart,  and  Abel  Scherdinger, 

Maulbronn   court  preacher   of   Henneberg,    with 

and        several    theologians  of   Baden,  com- 

Torgau.  posed  the  Formula  of  Maulbronn, 
which  was  signed  in  the  monastery  of 
Maulbronn  Jan.  19,  1576.  This  formula  agreed 
with  the  Swabian  Concordia  in  content,  but  de- 
parted from  it  in  that  it  preserved  the  order  of 
articles  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Both  for- 
mulas were  sent  to  Elector  August,  who  asked  An- 
drew for  an  opinion  on  them.  Andre&  gave  the  pref- 
erence to  the  Formula  of  Maulbronn  and  at  the 
same  time  induced  the  elector  to  convoke  an  as- 
sembly of  theologians  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  common  corpus  doctrince.  The  time  was 
favorable,  as  many  of  the  old  polemical  agitators 
had  died.  In  Feb.,  1576,  there  was  a  convention 
at  Lichtenberg,  and  from  May  28  to  June  7  at 
Torgau.  The  leading  theologians  were  Nicolaus 
Selnecker,  Andre&,  Chemnitz,  Chytreeus,  and 
Andreas  Musculus.  On  the  basis  of  the  Swabian 
and  Maulbronn  formulas  there  was  established  a 
third  one  acceptable  to  all  parties,  the  Book  of 
Torgau,  of  which  Elector  August  sent  copies  to 
most  of  the  Evangelical  estates  of  Germany.  As 
Landgrave  William  and  others  criticized  the  pro- 
lixity of  the  Book  of  Torgau,  Andre&  made  an  epi- 
tome (Kurzer  summarischer  Auszug  der  Artikd,  so 
snmschen  den  Theclogen  augaburgiacher  Kanfeaawn 
vide  Jahre  streiiig,  zu  Torgau  durch  die  dasdbat 
versammeUen  und  unterschriebenen  Theologen  im  Mo- 
nat  Junio  1676  christlich  verglichen  warden). 

By  Feb.,  1577,  most  of  the  requested  criticisms 
on  the  Book  of  Torgau  had  been  sent  to  Dresden. 
Elector  August  then  commissioned  Andre&,  Chem- 
nitz and  Selnecker  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 


final  form  of  the  confession.    After  having  been 
joined  later  by   Andreas   Musculus   and  Christof 

K5mer  of  Electoral  Brandenburg,  and 

4.  The      by  David  Chytreeus  of  Rostock,  they 

Formula  of  began  their  meetings  at  Bergen,  near 

Concord.    Magdeburg;    and   on  May    28,    1577, 

there  was  laid  before  the  elector  the 
Book  of  Bergen  (Bergen  Formula),  which  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Solida  dedaratio  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord.  At  the  same  time  Andre&'s  epitome  of 
the  Book  of  Torgau  was  carefully  read,  article  by 
article,  and  approved.  The  electors  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg  now  sent  copies  of  the  Book  of 
Bergen  for  approbation  and  subscription  to  all 
estates  whose  consent  to  the  new  plan  was  im- 
doubted.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  confession 
was  not  received  everywhere  with  the  same  willing- 
ness. Churches  which  had  gone  through  a  differ- 
ent process  of  confessional  development  and  had 
adopted  the  later  doctrines  of  Melanchthon,  in 
order  to  retain  their  connection  with  the  Calvinistic 
Church,  rejected  the  confession  of  Bergen  and  were 
driven  to  the  Reformed  confession.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  Coimt  Pala- 
tine John  Casimir,  an  adherent  of  the  Reformed 
faith,  attempted  to  obstruct  the  acceptance  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  by  forming  a  counterunion  of 
all  the  Reformed  Churches  at  the  Convention  of 
Frankfort  (1577),  but  without  success. 

The  **  Book  of  Concord  *'  was  published,  in  Ger- 
man, on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  (June  25,  1580).  The  first  authorized 
Latin  text  appeared  in  1584,  in  Leipsic.  The  con- 
fession was  signed  by  three  electors,  twenty  dukes 
and  princes,  twenty-four  counts,  four  barons,  thir- 
ty-eight free  cities,  and  nearly  eight  thousand 
preachers  and  teachers.  It  was  rejected  by  Hesse, 
Anhalt,  Pfalz-ZweibrUcken,  Brunswick,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Denmark,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Danzig, 
Bremen,  Speyer,  Worms,  Nuremberg,  Strasburg, 
Magdeburg,  and  Nordhausen.  Silesia  did  not  take 
part  in  the  negotiations.  Some  of  the  dissenting 
State  Churches  accepted  the  Formula  of  Concord 
at  a  later  time.  Although  it  does  not  and  can  not 
speak  the  last  word  of  the  religious  knowledge  of 
Lutheranism,  it  was  a  historical  necessity.  The 
doctrinal  differences  produced  by  Melanchthonian 
ideas  necessitated  a  separation  of  churches.  The 
more  Philippism  approached  Calvinism  and  Gnesio- 
Lutheranism  stepped  out  of  the  limits  of  a  party, 
the  less  possible  was  a  union.  Andre&  perceived 
this  at  the  right  moment.  A  concord  among  the 
friends  of  Lutheranism  and  the  establishment  of  a 
imiform  corpus  doctrina  was  possible  only  if  the 
extreme  Philippists  together  with  the  Calvinists 
were  excluded.  The  great  importance  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  and  of  the  Book  of  Concord 
lies  in  the  fact  that  by  them  the  Lutheran  Church 
maintained  its  independence  over  against  Calvin- 
ism. It  must  not  be  imagined  that  a  theological 
party  had  here  merely  obtruded  its  views  upon  the 
Lutheran  Church;  in  the  Formula  of  Concord  there 
have  come  to  their  full  development  the  germs  of 
a  really  existing  consensus  of  belief.  Not  only  the 
extremes  of  Philippism,  but  also  those  of  the 
Gnesio-Lutherans,  such  as  Flacius,  Amsdorf,  and 
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Osiander,  were  cut  off.  Thus  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord brought  peace  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
for  a  long  tune  gave  direction  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  in  the  sphere  of  dogmatics.  * 

(R.  Seebero.) 

Biblioobapht:  J.  T.  MOller,  Die  aymboliachen  BHuher  der 
evangeliKh-lutheruchen  Kirche,  GQtereloh,  1877  (text  and 
introduction);  Scbaff,  CreeiU,  i.  258-340  (history  and 
diacuBsion,  list  of  literature),  iii.  93-180  (text);  H.  E. 
Jaoobs,  The  Book  of  Concord,  i.  487  aqq.,  ii.  245  aqq., 
Philadelphia.  1803.  Gonsult:  J.  G.  Planck.  Oeeehiehte 
der  EnteUhung  .  .  .  jiroteetaniiachen  L^urbeorilfa,  vols, 
iv -vi.,  8  vols.,  Leipsic.  1791-1800;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  Oe- 
adiidUe  dee  deuUehen  ProteetarUiemne,  1666-1681,  4  vols., 
Marburg,  1852-58;  K.  F.  Gdscbel.  Die  Concordienformel 
nack  ihrer  Oeeehiehte,  Leipsic.  1858;  F.  H.  R.  Frank,  Die 
Theologie  der  Concordienformel,  4  vols.,  Erlangen,  1858- 
1865;  G.  Frank.  QeechichU  der  vroUeianHechen  Theologie, 
pp.  330-374,  Leipsic,  1862;  C.  P.  Krauth.  The  Coneerva- 
Hve  Reformation  and  ite  Theology,  pp.  288-328,  Phila- 
delphia, 1872;  G.  Wolf,  Zur  OeechichU  dee  deutechen 
ProteetanHamne,  1666-69,  Berlin,  1888;  and  in  general 
the  works  on  the  church  history  of  the  period. 

FORNEY,  CHRISTIAN  HENRY:  Church  of 
God;  b.  at  West  Hanover,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1839.  He 
studied  at  Oberlin  College,  but  left  before  taking  a 
degree,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1860. 
After  being  professor  in  Mount  Joy  Academy,  Pa., 
and  also  pastor  of  the  church  of  his  denomination 
in  the  same  village  1860-63,  he  held  pastorates 
at  Chambersburg,  Pa.  (186^-66),  Fourth  Street 
Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  (1866-68),  and  Lancaster 
City,  Pa.  (1868-70).  He  was  assistant  editor  of 
The  Church  AdvocaUf  the  organ  of  his  denomina- 
tion, 1866-69,  and  has  been  editor-in-chief  since 
1869.  He  was  first  chaplain  of  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives  in  1868-69,  and  since 
1866  has  been  president  of  the  General  Eldership 
of  the  Church  of  God,  besides  being  a  member  of 
many  boards  and  committees  of  the  same  denom- 
ination. He  describes  himself  as  **  orthodox, 
evangelical,  postmillenarian,  antidenominational, 
three  monumental  ordinances — baptism,  washing 
the  saints'  feet,  and  communion — Anninian  in  the- 
ology." Besides  revising  and  editing  J.  Winne- 
brenner's  Brief  View  of  the  Church  of  God  (Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  1885)  and  Sermon  on  Baptism  (1885), 
and  M.  P.  Jewett's  The  Mode  and  Subjects  of  Bap- 
tism (1905),  he  has  written  The  Christian  Ordi- 
nances (1883)  and  Philosophic  Basis  of  Ordinances 
and  Baie  Doctrine  of  Sandificalion  (1905). 

FORREST,  DAVm  WILLIAM:  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Glasgow  May  16,  1856. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  (M.A., 
1878),  the  United  Presbyterian  College,  Edinburgh 
(1877-80),  and  the  University  of  Leipsic  (1880). 
He  has  been  minister  of  Safifronhall  Chureh,  Ham- 
ilton (1882-87),  United  Presbyterian  Chureh,  Mof- 
fat (1887-94),  Wellmgton  Chureh,  Glasgow  (1894- 

*  The  Formula  of  Concord  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Epi- 
tome  and  the  Solida  repetiiio  et  dedaratio,  each  divided  into 
twelve  articles,  as  follows:  i.,  of  original  sin;  ii.,  of  free  will; 
iii.,  of  justification  by  faith;  iv.,  of  good  works;  v.,  of  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel;  vi.,  of  the  third  use  of  the' Law;  vii., 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  viii.,  of  the  person  of  Christ;  ix.,  of 
Christ's  descent  into  hell;  x.,  of  church  usages  and  cere- 
monies called  adiaphora;  xi..  of  God's  foreknowledge  and 
election;  xii..  of  several  heresies  and  sects.  The  second 
part  repeats  at  greater  length  what  is  concisely  stated  in 
the  Epitome  with  confirmatory  quotations. 


1899),  United  Free  Chureh,  Skelmoilie,  WemyssBay 
(1899-1903),  and  North  Momingside  United  Free 
Chureh,  Edinburgh  (since  1903).  He  was  Ken- 
Lecturer  at  Edinburgh  in  1897  and  a  lecturer  at 
Yale  in  1901.  He  has  written  The  Christ  of  His- 
tory and  of  Experience  (Kerr  Lectures;  Edinburgh, 
1897)  and  The  AutharUy  of  Christ  (1906). 

FORSAin>ERy  mLS:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Gladsax, 
Sweden,  Sept.  11,  1846.  He  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1870  and  completed  his  education 
at  Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary, 
Rock  Island,  111.  (B.A.,  1872).  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  1873  and  was  pastor  at  Sage- 
town,  111.,  1873-75,  Kingston,  la.,  1875-80,  and 
Bettresda,  la.,  1880-89.  Since  1889  he  has  been 
professor  of  theology  at  Augustana  College  and 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod  1886-90, 
and  in  theology  is  a  strict  evangelical  member  of 
his  denomination.  He  has  been  editor  of  the 
Augustana  Theological  Quarterly  since  1900,  and 
has  written  Augsburgiska  bekdnnelsen  med  for- 
klaringar  (Rock  Island,  111.,  1899)  and  Vdr  lutherska 
kyrkas  staUning  tiU  andre  kyrkosam/und  (1906). 

FORSTER,  CHARLES:  English  clergyman  and 
author;  b.  1790;  d.  at  Stisted  (35  m.  n.e.  of  Lon- 
don), Essex,  Aug.  20,  1871.  He  studied  at  Trin- 
ity C^ollege,  Dublin,  and  was  perpetual  curate  of 
Ash,  Kent,  1834-38,  rector  of  Stisted,  near  Brain- 
tree,  Essex,  1838-71,  and  also  one  of  the  six  preach- 
ers in  Canterbury  Cathedral  1836-71.  He  opposed 
Biblical  criticism  and  aimed  in  a  number  of  works, 
now  sought  as  curiosities,  to  justify  the  strictest 
literal  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Among  other 
things  he  published,  Critical  Essays  on  Genesis 
chap,  XX,  and  on  St  Matthew  chap,  ii,  17,  18, 
(Dublin,  1826);  Mahometanism  Unveiled  (2  vols., 
London,  1829);  The  Life  of  John  Jeth  (2  vols., 
1836);  The  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia  (1844); 
The  One  Primeval  Language  (3  parts,  1851-64), 
and  Sinai  Photographed^  or  Contemporary  Records 
of  Israel  in  the  Wilderness  (1862). 

FORSTER  (FOERSTER,  VORSTER,  FORSTHE- 
MIUS)^  JOHANN:  1.  Lutheran  theologian  and 
Hebrew  scholar;  b.  at  Augsburg  July  10,  1496 
(or  1495);  d.  at  Wittenberg  Dec.  8,  1658.  In 
1515  he  entered  the  University  of  Ingolstadt 
where  he  became  the  most  studious  and  capable 
Hebrew  scholar  of  Reuchlin;  on  account  of  a  pes- 
tilence he  removed  in  1521  to  Leipsic,  and  became 
a  pupil  of  P.  Mosellanus,  through  whose  influence, 
probably,  he  received  in  1522  a  position  as  teacher 
of  Hebrew  at  the  Greek-Latin  school  in  Zwickau. 
In  1529  he  resigned,  and  in  1530  became  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  re- 
mained as  preacher  about  six  years.  He  assisted 
Luther  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  became 
one  of  his  most  devoted  pupils  and  friends.  In 
1535  he  received  a  call  to  Augsburg,  where  he  he- 
came  involved  in  controversies  with  his  Zwing^an 
colleagues.  In  1539  he  became  professor  of  He- 
brew at  Tubingen,  on  the  reconmiendation  of 
Luther  and  Camerarius.  The  question  whether 
the    Reformation    should    proceed    according    to 
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Saxon  or  Swiss  principles  and  doctrines  was  then 
a  burning  one,  and  Forster  lost  his  position  in  this 
struggle  because  he  did  not  side  with  the  Zwinglians. 
In  ,1542  he  became  provost  of  St.  Lawrence  at 
Nuremberg,  and  thence  extended  his  reformatory 
activity,  first  to  Regensburg  in  1542  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  the  county  of  Hennebei^.  In  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  he 
sacrificed  liis  position  at  Nuremberg,  but  as  his 
plans  of  church  discipline  were  not  carried  out,  he 
went  into  voluntary  retirement  after  three  years. 
After  some  vain  efforts  of  Melanchthon  and  his 
friends  to  find  a  position  for  him,  Prince  George 
of  Anhalt  called  him  as  superintendent  to  the 
bishopric  of  Merseburg,  and  subsequently  Duke 
Augustus  provided  him  with  a  capitular  prebend. 
After  Cruciger's  death  in  1549,  he  was  called  to 
Wittenberg  as  professor  of  Hebrew  and  preacher  at 
the  Castle  Church.  In  1514  he  took  part  in  the 
convention  of  Naumburg  on  the  side  of  Melanch- 
thon. The  last  decade  of  his  life  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Melanchthonian  period,  since  be  became 
more  lenient  in  church  discipline  and  expressed 
himself  in  a  more  conciliatory  manner  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  principal  work 
of  his  life  is  a  great  Hebrew-Latin  dictionary, 
Dictionarium  hebraicum  novum ,  rum  ex  rabbinorum 
commentis  nee  ex  nostraHum  doctorum  stuUa  imita' 
tione  deecriptum  sed  ex  ipsis  thesauris  S,  Bibliarum 
et  eorundem  accurcUa  coUaHone  depromptum  (Basel, 
1557;  2d  ed.,  1564). 

2.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  above  is  the 
younger  Johann  Forster;  b.  at  Auerbach  (15  m. 
s.w.  of  Zwickau),  Saxony,  Dec.  25,  1576;  d.  at 
Mansfeld  (38  m.  s.  of  Magdeburg)  Nov.  17,  1613. 
He  was  preacher  at  Leipsic,  1593,  rector  in  Schnee- 
berg,  1601;  chief  preacher  of  Zeitz,  professor  of 
theology  in  Wittenberg  1609  and  finally  general 
superintendent  at  Mansfeld  He  was  the  author 
of  various  theological  and  devotional  writings. 

(W.  GERMANNf.) 

Biblxographt:  W.  Germann,  Johann  FartUr^  der  Henna- 
herger  Reformaior,  MeiniDgen,  1894;  FOrster,  in  ZHT^ 
18G9,  pp.  210  aqq.;  L.  Qeiger,  Daa  StudiumderhebrAischen 
Sprache  in  DeutMchland,  pp.  97  aqq.,  136,  Breslau,  1870; 
KL,  iv.  1626-26. 

FORSYTH,  NATHANIEL:  Missionary  to  India. 
See  India,  II.,  §  2. 

FORSYTH,  PETER  TAYLOR:  EngUsh  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  May  12, 
1848.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
(M.A.,  1869),  the  University  of  GOttingen,  and 
New  College,  London,  and  after  being  assistant  to 
the  professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen was  pastor  at  Shipley,  Yorkshire  (1876-79), 
St.  Thomas'  Square,  Hackney  (-1880-86),  Cheet- 
ham  Hill,  Manchester  (1886-89),  Clarendon  Park, 
Leicester  (1889-94),  and  Emmanuel  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Cambridge  (1894-1901).  Since 
1901  he  has  been  principal  of  Hackney  Theological 
College,  Hampstead,  London,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  London  University. 
In  1906  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales.  In  theology 
he  is  Evangelical,  positive,  modem,  and  social.    He 


has  written  Pvlpit  Parables  (sermons  for  children, 
in  collaboration  with  J.  A.  Hamilton;  Manchester, 
1886);  Religion  in  Recent  Art  (1889);  The  Charter 
of  the  Church  (London,  1896);  The  Holy  Father  and 
the  Living  Christ  (1897);  Christian  Perfection 
(1899);  Rome,  Reform,  and  Reaction  (1899);  and 
The  Taste  of  Death  and  the  Life  of  Grace  (1901). 

FORTUNATUS,  VENANTIUS  HONORIUS  CLE- 
MENTIANUS:  Bishop  of  Poitiers  and  Christian 
poet;  b.  near  Treviso,  in  Upper  Italy,  c.  636;  d.  in 
Poitiers  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
He  studied  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  jurisprudence  in 
Ravenna,  left  Italy  about  664,  went  through  Ger- 
many to  Gaul,  lived  for  some  time  at  the  court  of 
Sigbert  of  Austrasia,  then  went  to  Tours,  and  later 
to  Poitiers.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Radegunde,  a  Thuringian  princess,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Lothair  I.,  who  with  her  adopted  daughter, 
Agnes,  lived  in  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The 
intercourse  with  these  two  women  induced  the 
poet  to  desist  from  his  migratory  life  and  to  be- 
come presbyter  in  Poitiers.  Thenceforth  he  lived 
in  close  connection  with  all  prominent  personali- 
ties of  the  country,  wrote  poetical  eulogies,  and 
grew  in  authority  and  fame  as  a  poet,  especially 
after  he  had  collected  and  published  his  poems,  at 
the  instigation  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death  he  became  bishop  in  Poitiers. 

The  poetical  productions  of  Fortunatus  are  very 
numerous,  most  of  them  written  for  special  occa- 
sions. He  may  indeed  be  called  a  court  poet. 
Hospitality  which  he  had  enjoyed,  the  celebration 
of  a  wedding,  a  fimeral — everything  was  put  into 
easy  verse.  His  poetic  gifts  were  by  no  means 
slight;  his  language  is  picturesque  and  full  of 
thought;  his  hexameters  and  pentameters  surprise 
by  the  purity  of  their  rhythm.  But  there  is  also 
not  lacking  a  certain  bombast  and  artificiality  of 
expression,  characteristic  of  the  time,  and  still  more 
faulty  is  the  base  flattery  in  his  eulogies  which 
reflects  unfavorably  upon  his  character.  Since  For- 
tunatus eulogized  quite  a  number  of  eminent  per- 
sonages, his  poems  are  valuable  also  for  the  hiisto- 
rian.  His  descriptions  of  nature  are  excellent,  as, 
for  instance,  his  representation  of  a  journey  on  the 
Moselle  from  Metz  to  Andemach,  which  he  had 
undertaken  in  the  suite  of  the  king  of  Austrasia, 
likewise  a  poem  on  the  castle  of  Bishop  Nicetius  of 
Treves.  Still  more  valuable  are  three  elegies  com- 
posed imder  the  inspiration  of  Radegunde;  one 
represents  the  tragic  fate  of  Galsvintha,  daughter 
of  a  West  Gothic  king;  a  second  is  intended  to  con- 
sole Amalafried,  cousin  of  Radegunde,  the  last 
Thuringian  heir;  the  last  is  to  console  Artachis, 
a  relative  of  Amalafried,  on  the  death  of  the  latter. 
The  greatest  fame  of  Fortunatus,  however,  rests 
upon  his  religious  hymns,  as  VexiUa  regis  prodeunt 
(transl.  by  J.  M.  Neale,  The  royal  banners  fonoard 
go\  and  Pange  lingua  gloriosi  proelium  certaminis 
(transl.  by  Neale,  Sing,  my  tongue,  the  glorious 
battle),  hynms  on  the  Passion;  and  Quern  terra  pon- 
tus  (Bthera  (transl.  by  Neale,  The  God  whom  earth 
and  sea  and  sky),  a  hymn  on  Mary.  Fortunatus 
also  wrote  a  comprehensive  epic  poem  on  the  life 
of  St.  Martin  (De  vita  Martini),  and  some  lives  of 
saints  in  prose,  Albinus,  Maroellus,  Germanus,  and 
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others.    He  was  the  last  great  poet  of  the  period 
before  Charlemagne.  (K.  LEiMBACHf.) 

BiBLXooRAraY:  The  Opera,  ed.  M.  A.  Luohi,  Rome,  1786- 
1787,  and.  ed.  F.  Leo  and  K.  Knuch,  in  MOH,  Auet.  atU., 
iv.  1,  2,  1881-85.  Consult:  F.  B&hr,  Oeaehichle  der  r&mi- 
adien  LitUratur  im  karolingiacKen  ZeitaUer,  pp.  145-161, 
GarLsruhe.  1840;  F.  Hamelin,  De  vita  et  operibua  VenarUii 
.  .  .  FortunaH,  Rennee,  1873;  D.  Leroux,  Le  PoeU  S.  V. 
Fortunat,  Poitiers,  1885;  c^Wattenbach,  DGQ,  i  (1885), 
87-89,  ii.  480,  i  (1893).  91.  92,  113;  8.  W.  Duffield.  Latin 
Hymn^Writen,  pp.  88-96  et  passim.  New  York,  1889; 
A.  Ebert.  GescAicAte  der  Literatur  dee  MiUelaUere,  pp.  518- 
542,  Leipsic,  1889;  C.  Nisard,  Le  PokU  FortunaU  Paris, 
1890;  W.  S.  TeufFel,  OeeehiehU  der  r6miechen  Literatur, 
pp.  1278-83,  Leipsic  1890;  M.  Prou,  La  Gaule  nUro- 
vinoienne,  pp.  225-235,  Paris,  1897;  Ceillier,  AtUeure 
•aerie,  id.  306,  315-316,  384.  402-414;  Schaff,  Chrutian 
Churdi,  iv.  422;  Julian.  Hymnoiogu,  pp.  383-384;  DCB, 
ii.  552-553. 

FOSCARARI,  EGIDIO :  Italian  Dominican,  bishop 
of  Modena;  b.  at  Bologna  Jan.  27,  1512;  d.  at 
Rome  Dec.  23,  1564.  After  officiating  as  lector  in 
various  monasteries,  he  became  magister  sacri 
palaUi  at  Rome  in  1546.  Four  years  later  Julius 
II.  appointed  him  bishop  of  Modena,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  1551.  When  the  council  was  suspended, 
he  returned  to  his  diocese,  where  he  performed  his 
duties  in  an  exemplary  manner,  but  was  suspected 
of  heresy  by  the  Inquisition  in  1558  and  was  im- 
prisoned by  Paul  IV.,  like  his  predecessor  Gio- 
vanni de  Morone  (q.v.).  Although  his  heterodoxy 
could  not  be  proved,  he  did  not  receive  formal  ab- 
solution until  it  was  granted  him  by  Pius  IV.  in 
1560,  whereupon  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his 
see  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  He  was 
present  at  the  concluding  sessions  of  the  council, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  committees  which,  after 
the  close  of  the  council,  prepared  the  Index  libro- 
rum  prohibitorum,  and  the  Catechismtu  Ramantu, 
and  revised  the  breviary  and  missal. 

K.  Benbath. 

Bibliographt:  J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  Echard.  Script,  ordinie 
praxlieatorum,  ii.  184-185.  Paris.  1721;  KL,  iv.  1636-37. 

FOSS,  CYRUS  DAVID:  Methodist  Episcopal 
bishop;  b.  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1834.  He 
studied  at  Wesley  an  University  (B.A.,  1854),  and 
after  being  instructor  and  principal  at  Amenia 
Seminary,  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  1854-57,  entered  the 
ministry  in  the  New  York  conference,  being  sta- 
tioned at  Chester,  N.  Y.,  in  1857-59.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  the  New  York  East  conference,  and 
was  pastor  of  churches  in  Brooklyn  (1859-65)  and 
New  York  (1869-75).  From  1875  to  1880  he  was 
president  of  Wesleyan  University,  and  in  1880 
was  elected  bishop.  He  was  fraternal  delegate  to 
the  General  Ck)nference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  1878,  and  to  the  British  Wes- 
leyan Conference  in  1886,  while  he  made  an  official 
tour  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missions  in  Europe 
in  1886,  of  Mexico  in  1893,  and  of  India  and  Ma- 
laysia in  1897-98. 

FOSSARIAN  (Lat.  faasariuaj  fosaar;  Gk.  kopiOn, 
kopiatga):  The  designation  of  the  grave-diggers  of 
the  early  Church.  In  primitive  times  the  burial 
of  the  poor  was  one  of  the  services  of  love  which 
the  wealthier  Christians  voluntarily  undertook  for 
their  needy  brethren.    Later  the  congregations  had 


special  cemeteries,  and  burial  was  entrusted  to  pro- 
fessional grave-diggers,  which  must  have  been  the 
case  in  the  third  century  and  possibly  even  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second.  The  oldest  document 
showing  the  existence  of  fossarians  is  the  Gesta 
apud  ZenophUum,  which  dates  from  303  and  is 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  editions  of  Optatus. 
In  this  work,  as  elsewhere,  fossarians  were  reck- 
oned among  the  clergy,  but  this  was  not  invari- 
ably the  case,  as,  for  instance,  in  Rome.  Fossari- 
ans are  frequently  represented  in  the  paintings  of 
the  Roman  catacombs,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  in- 
scriptions that  they  controlled  the  sale  of  graves. 
See  Cemeteries,  II.,  4,  §  1.  H.  Acheus. 

Bibliographt:  G.  B.  de  Rossi.  Roma  eotterranea,  iii.  533 
sqq.,  Rome,  1877,  Eng.  ed.  by  Northoote  and  Brownlow. 
Roma  SoUerranea,  i.,  ohap.  vii..  pp.  205-216,  London, 
1870 ;  J.  A.  Martigny,  DidHonnavre  dee  anHiiuiUe ;  tkHiti- 
ennee,  p.  281.  Paris.  1877;  DC  A,  i.  684;  KL,  1638-40  (valu- 
able). 

FOSTER,  FRAlfK  HUGH:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  18, 1851.  He  studied 
at  Harvard  (B.A.,  1873),  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (graduated  in  1877),  and  the  University 
of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1882).  He  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  1873-74,  and  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  North  Reading,  Mass.,  1877-79. 
After  his  return  from  Germany  he  was  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Middlebury  Ck>llege,  Middlebuiy,  Vt., 
1882-84,  professor  of  church  history  in  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary .  1884-92,  and  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  Pacific  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Berkeley,  Cal.,  1892-1902,  as  well  as  pastor  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church,  Oakland,  Cal., 
189G-97,  and  acting  professor  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy in  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary 
(Presbyterian)  1901-02;  pastor  of  the  cdlege  and 
village  church  at  Olivet,  Mich.,  1904-07;  and  since 
1907  professor  of  history  in  Olivet  College.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  in  Northern  California  in 
1895,  and  Stone  Lecturer  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1900.  In  theology  his  article  on  the 
New  Testament  miracles  (AJT,  1908)  shows 
him  to  have  passed  from  the  Evangelical  to  the 
purely  non-supernatural  or  rationalistic  stand- 
point. He  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacray  and  has  written  Seminary  Method 
of  Study  in  the  Historical  Sciences  (New  York, 
1888);  FundamenioJL  Ideas  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (Philadelphia,  1899);  Christian  Life  and 
Theology :  The  Contribution  of  Christian  Experience 
to  the  System  of  Evangelical  Doctrine  (New  York, 
1900);  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  his  own 
Mission  (1903);  and  A  Genetic  History  of  the  New 
England  Theology  (Chicago.  1907);  and  has  trans- 
lated Hugo  Grotius'  Defence  of  the  Satisfaction  of 
Christ  (Andover,  1889). 

FOSTER,  GEORGE  BURMAN:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Alderson,  W.  Va.,  Apr.  2,  1868.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  West  Virginia  in  1883, 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  in  1887,  and 
studied  in  G6ttingen  and  Berlin  1891-92.  After 
being  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  1887-91,  he  was  appointed  prof 
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sor  of  philosophy  at  McMaster  University,  Toronto, 
and,  in  1895,  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  1905  he  was  transferred  to  the  professorship  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  He  is  the  author  of 
The  'Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion  (Chicago, 
1906). 

FOSTER,  JAMES:  English  dissenting  minister; 
b.  at  Exeter  Sept.  16,  1697;  d.  in  London  Nov.  5, 
1753.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school,  and  at 
an  academy,  in  Exeter,  where  he  began  preaching 
in  1718.  After  holding  several  obscure  and  pre- 
carious charges  he  came  to  London  in  1724  as  the 
colleague  of  Joseph  Burroughs  at  the  chapel  in  the 
Barbican.  In  1728  he  became  Sunday  evening 
iecturer  at  the  Old  Jewry  and  in  1744  pastor  of 
the  independent  church  at  Pinners'  Hall  He 
took  part  in  a  number  of  theological  controversies 
and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Pope  in  the  epilogue  to  the 
Satires,  and  it  was  a  proverbial  saying  that  "those 
who  had  not  heard  Farinelli  sing  and  Foster  preach 
were  not  quatified  to  appear  in  genteel  company." 
Though  Foster  defended  the  historical  evidences 
of  Christianity  against  the  views  of  Tindal,  he  was 
himself  essentially  a  deist  and  rationalist.  Besides 
numerous  sermons,  included  in  a  collected  edition, 
Sermons  (4  vols.,  London,  1755),  he  published.  An 
Essay  on  Fundamentals  (London,  1720),  in  which 
he  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
not  essential;  The  Useftdness,  Truth,  and  Excel- 
lency of  the  Christian  Revelation  (1731),  a  reply  to 
Tindal;  and  Discourses  on  All  the  Principal 
Branches  of  Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue  (2 
vols.,  1749--52),  which  had  2,000  subscribers. 

Bibuoobapht:  W.  Wilson,  Diaaenting  Chvarehea,  ii.  270- 
285,  4  vols.,  London.  1808-14;  J.  Ivimey,  HiBt.  of  the 
BnoliMh  BaptUtB,  iii.  215.  3Q9-404.  ib.  1823;  J.  Sparks, 
CoUeetion  of  Eaaaye,  v.  171-185,  6  vols.,  Boston,  1823-26; 
DNB,  XX.  54-66. 

FOSTER,  JOHN:  English  Baptist;  b.  at  Wads- 
worth  Lane,  parish  of  Halifax  (14  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Leeds),  Yorkshire,  Sept.  17,  1770;  d.  at  Stapleton 
(a  suburb  of  Bristol),  Gloucestershire,  Oct.  15, 
1843.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  Up  to  his  eighteenth  year  he  was 
occupied  chiefly  with  factory  work,  but  had  en- 
joyed some  educational  advantages  and  had  read 
largely  in  Puritan  theology.  Serious  and  medita- 
tive, he  cared  little  for  society  or  sport  and  was  en- 
tranced with  the  beauties  of  nature.  When  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  experienced  conversion  and 
was  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Calvinistic 
Baptist  church  at  Hobden  Bricige.  Dnder  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Fawcett,  his  pastor,  he  entered  the 
school  of  the  latter  (Brearly  Hall)  to  study  for  the 
ministry.  Here  he  not  only  pursued  with  enthu- 
siasm and  success  the  classical  and  literary  courses 
offered,  but  read  extensively  in  theology  and  be- 
came master  of  an  elegant  literary  style.  After 
three  years  of  preparatory  study  he  proceeded  to 
the  Baptist  college  at  Bristol,  where  in  scholarship, 
depth  of  thought,  and  literary  skill  he  surpassed 
all  his  fellow  students,  but  proved  remarkably 
lacking  in  preaching  power.  With  a  most  intense 
desire  to  use  his  gifts  and  attainments  for  the  edi- 


fication of  saints  and  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
his  abstract  and  overelaborate  way  of  sermonizing, 
his  deficiency  in  popular  touch,  and  a  chronic 
throat  trouble  that  made  his  voice  ineffective,  re- 
sulted at  Newcastle,  Dublin,  Chichester,  Battersea, 
and  Downend,  where  he  successively  ministered,  in 
the  dwindling  of  the  congregations  and  the  closing 
of  the  chapels.  While  ultrarCalvinistic  in  his  pre- 
destinarianism,  he  early  became  almost  Arian  in 
his  Christology.  The  latter  made  him  unacceptable 
to  the  Particular  Baptists,  and  the  former  to  the 
General  Baptists.  For  a  time  he  gave  instruction 
to  certain  African  youths  who  had  been  brought  to 
England  to  be  educated  for  missionaries. 

While  still  engaged  in  pastoral  effort  Foster  pub- 
lished (1805)  a  volume  of  Essays,  including  his  fa- 
mous essay  On  Decision  of  Character,  which  at- 
tracted much  attention.  From  1808  he  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Eclectic  Review.  His 
articles  published  in  this  periodical  are  said  to  have 
numbered  185.  His  essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 
Ignorance  (1819),  originally  an  address  before  a 
benevolent  society,  added  greatly  to  his  fame.  He 
had  an  invincible  aversion  to  the  Established 
Church  and  to  the  special  privileges  of  the  British 
aristocracy;  and  the  evils  of  the  time  in  Britain 
and  her  colonies  he  was  never  weary  of  attributing 
to  the  unchristian  and  antisocial  elements  in  Church 
and  State.  In  arraigning  the  religious  and  social 
evils  of  the  time  he  assumed  a  somewhat  pessimis- 
tic tone,  but  exerted  a  wide-spread  influence  in 
favor  of  reform.  Among  his  other  writings  are 
An  Introduction  to  Doddridge's  *  Rise  and  Progress ' 
(Glasgow,  1825),  and  Lectures  Delivered  at  Broad- 
mead  Chapel  (1844-47).  Among  the  points  on 
which  he  differed  from  his  Baptist  brethren  was  his 
denial  of  eternal  punishment,  which  he  was  unable 
to  reconcile  with  his  conceptions  of  the  benevo- 
lence and  the  righteousness  of  God. 

Albert  H.  Newman. 

Bibliograpbt:  J.  E.  Ryland,  Life  and  Correapondenee  of 
John  Foster,  2  vols.,  London,  1846;  DNB,  xx.  67-69. 

FOSTER,  ROBERT  VERRELL:  Presbyterian 
(formerly  Cumberland  Presbyterian);  b.  near  Leb- 
anon, Tenn.,  Aug.  12,  1845.  He  was  graduated 
at  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  in 
1870  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1877.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Cooper  Institute 
(near  Meridian,  Miss.)  1871-75,  and  in  Waynesburg 
College,  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  1877,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, ethics,  psychology,  and  logic  in  Cumberland 
University  1877-81  and  also  of  Hebrew  and  New 
Testament  Greek  1877-93.  Since  1893  he  has  been 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Theological  Seminaiy  in  the 
same  institution.  In  theology  he  is  a  Calvinist, 
although  he  believes  that  in  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment of  Christ  propitiation  is  made  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  Gos- 
pel is  freely  and  sincerely  offered  to  all  men  for 
their  acceptance  or  rejection.  He  prepared  com- 
mentaries on  the  Litemational  Sunday-school  Les- 
sons from  1881  to  1895,  edited  The  Theological 
Quarterly  Review  1891-92,  and  has  written  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Theology  (Chicago,  1889); 
Old  Testament  Studies:  Being  an  Outline  of  Old 
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TeBtament  Theology  (1890);  Commentary  on  the 
EpiaUe  to  ihe  Romans  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  1891); 
Brief  History  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
(New  York,  1894);  Our  Doctrines  (Nashville,  Tenn., 
1897);  and  Systematic  Theology  (1898). 

FOWLER,  CHARLES  HENRY :  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  at  Burford,  Ontario,  Canada,  Aug. 
11,  1837;  d.  in  New  York  Mar.  20,  1908.  He  was 
graduate  at  Genesee  (College  (now  S3rracuse  Univer- 
sity) in  1859,  and  at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  in  1861 .  He  studied  law,  but  never  practised. 
He  held  various  pastorates  (in  Chicago  1861-72), 
and  from  1872  to  1876  was  president  of  Northwest- 
em  University,  Evanston,  111.  He  was  editor  of 
the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  1876-^  and  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  missionary  society  of 
his  denomination  1880-84.  In  1884  ne  was  elected 
bishop  and  for  eight  years  resided  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  later  living  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  New  York  City.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Convention  in  1872,  1876,  1880,  and 
1884,  and  a  fraternal  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
in  1874,  as  well  as  the  Wesleyan  Conference  at 
London  in  1898.  He  made  extensive  official 
tours,  visiting  South  America  in  1885,  and  Japan, 
China,  and  Korea  in  1888,  also  a  tour  of  the 
world,  visiting  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missions  in 
Malaysia  and  India.  He  was  extremely  active 
in  the  cause  of  education,  being  the  founder  of 
the  Maclay  College  of  Theology  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  Wesleyan  University  of  Nebraska  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Peking  University  at  Peking, 
China,  and  Nanking  University  in  central  China. 
He  also  founded  missions  of  his  denomination 
in  South  America  and  established  the  first 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia.  He  wrote  The  FaUaeies  of  Colenso  Re- 
viewed (Cincinnati,  O.,  1861);  Wines  of  the  Bible 
(New  York,  1878);  and  Missions  and  World  Move- 
ments (1903). 

FOWLER,  EDWARD:  An  English  clergyman 
connected  with  the  liberal  school  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  with  the  "  Cambridge  Flatonists  " 
(q.v.);  b.  at  Westerleigh  (8  m.  e.n.e.  of  Bristol), 
Gloucestershire,  1632;  d.  at  Chelsea  Aug.  26,  1714. 
He  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  (College,  O^dord  (B.A., 
1653),  and  then  migrated  to  Trinity,  Cambridge 
(M.A.,  1655).  He  was  for  a  while  Presbyterian 
chaplain  to  the  Dowager  Coimtess  of  Kent,  and 
rector  of  NorhiU,  Bedfordshire,  from  1656.  On 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  hesitated 
for  a  while,  but  finally  conformed,  and,  besides 
two  London  livings,  received  a  prebend  at  Glouces- 
ter in  1676,  and  became  bishop  of  that  see  in  1691. 
He  is  related  with  the  Cambridge  school  by  his 
correspondence  with  More,  especially  on  ^ost>- 
stories,  from  1678  to  1681,  and  by  his  defense  of 
their  doctrines,  published  anonymously  as  a  "  Free 
Discourse  "  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  cer- 
tain Moderate  Divines  .  .  .  called  LatUudinarians 
(London,  1670).  Its  better-known  sequel,  The 
Design  of  Christianity  (1671),  vigorously  attacked 
by  Bunyan,  and  the  Libertas  Evangelica  (1680), 
may  also  be  mentioned.    Influenced  as  he  was  by 


the  Platonic  school,  he  yet  does  not  strictly  belong 
to  their  ranks.  His  type  of  latitude  was  that 
characteristic  of  the  Revolution  period,  when  the 
movement  had  largely  ceased  to  occupy  itself  with 
higher  philosophy  and  had  become  practical,  po- 
litical, and  ambitious. 

Bibuoorapbt:  A.  k  Wood,  AthentB  Oxomenset,  ii.  780.  700. 
888,  London,  1692;  E.  Calamy,  Hiatorieal  Aeeount  of  my 
Own  Life,  pp.  90.  95.  330,  494.  ib.  1713;  Bioffraphia  Brv 
lanniea,  in.  2012.  ib.  1784;  J.  TuUocfa.  RaHorud  Jhtclon 
.  .  .  in  17th  Century,  ii.  36.  437  Kiq.,  Edinbursb.  1882; 
DNB,  XX.  84-86  (oontoioB  list  of  his  works  mad  full  refer- 
ence to  sources). 

FOWLER,  JOSEPH  THOMAS:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Winterton  (12  m.  8.w.  of  Hull),  Lincoln- 
shire, June  9,  1833.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital  Medical  School,  London 
(M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  1856),  and  Bishop  Hatfield's 
Hall,  Durham  (B.A.,  1861),  and  wsjb  house  surgeon 
at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  1856-57  and  at  the  Brad- 
ford Infirmary  1857-58.  After  the  completion  of 
his  theological  studies  he  was  curate  of  Houghton- 
le-Spring,  Durham,  1861-63,  chaplain  and  pre- 
centor at  St.  John's  College,  Hurstpierpoint,  1864- 
1869,  and  curate  of  North  Kelsey,  Lincolnshire,  1870. 
Since  1870  he  has  been  vice-principal  of  Bishop 
Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham,  and  university  lecturer  in 
Hebrew  since  1871,  as  well  as  university  librarian 
from  1873  to  1901.  He  wsjb  public  examiner  in 
theology  1874-75,  senior  proctor  1876-77  and 
1899-1901,  and  junior  proctor  1882-87.  He  was 
keeper  of  Bishop  Cosin's  library  in  1889  and  haa 
been  honorary  canon  of  Durham  since  1897.  He 
has  been  for  many  years  local  secretary  for  Durham 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiqiutries  of  London,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Surtees  Society  since  1873. 
In  theology  he  is  an  orthodox  Churchman,  incli- 
ning neither  to  Protestantism  nor  Roman  Cathol- 
icism. He  has  edited  for  the  Surtees  Society  Acts 
of  the  Chapter  of  Ripon  (Newcastle,  1875);  The 
Newminster  Cartulary  (1878);  Memorials  of  Ripon 
(3  vols.,  1882--88);  Metrical  Life  of  St.  CuMert 
(1891);  Durham  Account  Rolls  (3  vols.,  1898-1901); 
and  Rites  of  Durham  (1903);  for  the  Yorkshire 
Arclueological  Society  Cistercian  Statutes  (London, 
1890);  for  the  Yorkshire  Record  Society  Coueher 
Book  of  Sdby  (2  vols.,  Worksop,  1891-93);  and 
also  Adamnani  Vita  Sancti  Columbce  (Oxford, 
1894).  He  has  written  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Bacchus  Dykes  (London,  1897);  Durham  Cathe- 
dral (1898),  and  Durham  University  (1904). 

FOX,  GEORGE:  Founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  b.  at  Drayton-in-the-Clay  (Fenny  Dray- 
ton, 15  m.  8.W.  of  Leicester),  Leicestershire,  July, 
1624;  d.  in  London  Jan.  13,  1691.  His  father, 
Christopher  Fox,  was  a  weaver,  called  **  righteous 
Christer"  by  his  neighbors;  his  mother,  Maiy 
Lago,  was,  he  teUs  us,  "of  the  stock  of  the  mar- 
tyrs." From  childhood.  Fox  was  of  a  serious,  re- 
ligious  disposition.     "  When    I    came   to   eleven 

years  of  age,"  he  says  {Journal,  p.  2), 
Early  **  I  knew  pureness  and  righteousness; 
Life.       for,  while  I  was  a  child,  I  was  taught 

how  to  walk  to  be  kept  pure.  The 
Lord  taught  me  to  be  faithful  in  all  things,  and  to 
act  faithfully  two  ways;  viz.,  inwardly  to  God,  and 
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outwardly  to  man."  As  he  grew  up,  his  relations 
"  thought  to  have  made  him  a  priest ";  but  he 
was  put  as  an  apprentice  to  a  man  who  was  a  shoe- 
maker and  grazier.  In  his  nineteenth  year  the 
conduct  of  two  companions,  who  were  professors 
of  religion,  grieved  him  because  they  joined  in 
drinking  healths,  and  he  heard  an  inward  voice 
from  the  Lord,  "  Thou  seest  how  young  people  go 
together  into  vanity,  and  old  people  into  the  earth; 
and  thou  must  forsake  all,  both  young  and  old,  and 
keep  out  of  all,  and  be  as  a  stranger  unto  all." 
Then  began  a  life  of  solitary  wandering  in  mental 
temptations  and  troubles,  in  which  he  "went  to 
many  a  priest  to  look  for  comfort,  but  foimd  no 
comfort  from  them."  At  one  time,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing in  a  field,  "  the  Lord  opened  unto  "  him  "  that 
being  bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  not  enough 
to  fit  and  qualify  men  to  be  ministers  of  Christ," 
but  that  a  spiritual  qualification  was  necessary. 
Not  seeing  this  requisite  in  the  priest  of  his  parish, 
he  "  would  get  into  the  orchards  and  fields  "  by 
himself  with  his  Bible.  Regarding  the  priests  less, 
he  looked  more  after  the  dissenters,  among  whom 
he  found  "some  tenderness,"  but  no  one  that 
could  speak  to  his  need.  "  And  when  all  my  hopes 
in  them,"  he  says,  "  and  in  all  men,  were  gone,  so 
that  I  had  nothing  outwardly  to  help  me,  nor 
could  tell  what  to  do,  then,  oh  I  then,  I  heard  a 
voice  which  said,  '  There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus, 
that  can  speak  to  thy  condition.'  " 

In  1648  he  began  to  exercise  his  ministry  pub- 
licly in  market-places,  in  the  fields,  in  appointed 
meetings  of  various  kinds,  sometimes  in  the  "  stee- 
ple-houses," after  the  priests  had  got  through. 
His    preaching    was    powerful;  and 
His        many  joined  him  in  professing  the 
Mlnistiy.    same  faith  in  the  spirituality  of  true 
The  So-     religion.    In  a  few  years  the  Society 
dety  of     of  Friends  had  formed  itself  sponta- 
Friends.     neously  under  the  preaching  of  Fox  and 
his  companions  (see  Fribndb,  6oci- 
ETT  OF,  I.,  S   1).    Fox  afterward  showed   great 
powers  as  a  religious  legislator,  in  the  admirable 
organization  which  he  gave  to  the  new  society. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  no  desire  to  foimd 
a  sect,  but  only  to  proclaim  the  pure  and  genuine 
principles  of  Christianity  in  their  original  siniplic- 
ity.    He  was  often  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
violating  the  laws  forbidding  unauthorized  woi^ 
ship,  for  refusal  to  take  an  oath,  and  for  wearing 
his  hat  in  court.    He  was  imprisoned  at  Derby  in 
1650,  Carlisle  in  1653,  London  in  1654,  Launceston 
in  1656,  Lancaster  in  1660  and  1663,  Scarborough 
in  1666,  and  Worcester  in  1674,  in  noisome  dun- 
geons, and  with  much  attendant  cruelty.    In  prison 
his  pen  was  active,  and  hardly  less  potent  than  his 
voice. 

In  1669  Fox  married  3largaret  Fell  of  Swarth- 
moor  Hall,  a  lady  of  high  social  position,  and  one 
of  his  early  converts.  In  1671  he  went  to  Bar- 
bados and  the  English  settlements  in  America, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1677  and  1684 
he  visited  the  Friends  in  Holland,  and  organized 
their  meetings  for  discipline. 

Fox  is  described  by  Thomas  Ellwood,  the  friend 
of  Milton,  as  "  graceful  in  coimtenance,  manly  in 


personage,  grave  in  gesture,  courteous  in  convei^ 
sation."  Penn  says  he  was  **  civil  beyond  all 
forms  of  breeding."  We  are  told  that  he  was 
''plain  and  powerful  in  preaching,  fervent  in 
prayer,"  "  a  disoemer  of  other  men's  spirits,  and 
very  much  master  of  his  own,"  skilful  to  "  speak 
a  word  in  due  season  to  the  conditions  and  capac- 
ities of  most,  especially  to  them  that  were  weary, 
and  wanted  soul's  rest; "  *'  valiant  in  asserting  the 
truth,  bold  in  defending  it,  patient  in  suffering  for 
it,  immovable  as  a  rock."         Isaac  Sharpless. 

Bibliography:  The  original  MS.  of  Fox's  Jottmal  is  in 
Devonflhire  House,  Bishopsgate  W.,  London;  it  was  pub- 
lished 2  vols.,  London,  1604-98,  and  contains  the  EpU- 
ilea,  Letten  and  TeMHmanials,  bicentenary  edition,  1891; 
selections  from  it,  edited  by  R.  M.  Jones  with  title  Otorff 
Fox,  an  Autdrioffraphy,  were  published,  Philadelphia, 
1903.  Lives  have  been  written  by  S.  M.  Janney,  Phila- 
delphia, 1862;  J.  8.  Watson,  London.  1860;  T.  Hodgkin, 
ib.  1898.  Consult  also:  Maria  Webb,  The  FOU  of  SwartK- 
moor  Hall  and  their  Friende,  London,  1865;  W.  Tallaek 
Oeorge  Fox,  the  Friende,  and  Early  Bapkaia,  liondon 
1868;  B.  Rhodes,  Three  Apoetlea  of  Quakeriem,  ib.  1884 
Jane  Budge,  Olimpeee  of  Fox  and  hie  Friende,  ib.  1893 
£.  £.  Taylor,  Cameoe  from  the  Life  of  Oeorge  Fox,  ib.,  1908, 
DNB,  XX.  117-122,  and,  in  generaJ,  the  literature  under 
Fbiends,  Society  or. 

FOX  (FOXE),  JOHN:  Author  of  the  Book  of 
Martyrs;  b.  in  Boston  (100  m.  n.  of  London),  Lin- 
colnshire, 1516;  d.  in  London  Apr.  15,  1587.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  became  feUow  of  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  applied  himself  to  church  his- 
tory. Dean  Nowell,  Hugh  Latimer,  and  William 
Tyndale  were  among  his  intimate  friends  and  cor- 
respondents. For  his  Protestant  sentiments  he 
seems  to  have  been  expelled  from  his  college.  He 
became  tutor  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  family,  and 
then  to  the  children  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  for  five 
years.  During  this  period  he  issued  several  tracts  and 
a  Sermon  of  John  Oecotampadius  to  Yong  Men  and 
Maydena  (London,  15507).  After  the  accession  of 
Mary  he  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  from  persecution 
on  the  Continent.  He  met  Edmund  Grindal  at  Stras- 
buig  and  saw  through  the  press  in  that  city  a 
volume  of  212  pages  on  the  persecution  of  Reform- 
ers from  Wyclif  to  1500,  entitled  Commentarii  re- 
rum  in  ecdeeia  gestarum  maximartanque  per  totam 
Europam  persecutionum  a  Vuideui  temporibue  ad 
hanc  usque  aiatem  descriptio  (1554).  He  went  to 
Frankfort  and  sought  to  be  a  mediator  in  the  dif- 
ferences between  Dr.  Cox  and  John  Knox  and  re- 
moved from  there,  on  Knox's  departure,  to  Basel. 
Poverty  forced  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  prin- 
ter's trade.  Encouraged  by  Grindal  {Remains, 
ed.  W.  Nicholson  for  the  Parker  Society,  Cam- 
bridge, 1843,  pp.  223  sqq.)  he  labored  diligently 
on  his  great  work  on  the  martyrs,  which  appeared 
in  Latin  at  Basel,  1559,  and  was  dedicated  to  his 
former  pupil,  now  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Return- 
ing to  England  he  spent  much  time  imder  the  roof 
of  the  duke,  and  attended  him  to  the  scaffold, 
when  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  was  executed  for 
conspiring  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  received 
a  prebend  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  but  remained 
poor  all  his  life,  although  an  annuity  from  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  of  £20  kept  him  from  want. 
Called  by  Archbishop  Parker  to  subscribe  to  the 
canons,  he  refused,  and,  holding  up  a  Greek  Testa- 
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ment,  said,  "  To  this  will  I  subscribe."  He  was 
fearless  in  the  avowal  of  his  convictions,  and  pe- 
titioned the  queen  earnestly  but  unsuccessfully  to 
spare  the  lives  of  two  Dutch  Anabaptists. 

Fox's  title  to  fame  rests  upon  the  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrSf  in  the  compilation  of  which  he  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Cranmer  and  others.  The  first  complete 
English  edition  appeared  in  London,  1563  (2d  ed., 
1570;  3d,  1576;  4th,  1583;  etc.),  with  the  title 
Adea  and  monuments  of  these  latter  and  periUous 
dayeSf  touching  matters  of  the  Church  .  .  .  from  the 
yeare  of  our  Lorde  a  thousande^  to  the  tyme  now 
presentf  etc.  Of  the  numerous  later  editions  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  those  of  S.  R.  Cattley,  with 
dissertation  by  J.  Townsend  (8  vols.,  London, 
1837-49)  and  J.  Pratt,  with  introduction  by  J. 
Stoughton  (8  vols.,  London,  1877).  The  work  has 
been  often  abridged  as  by  M.  H.  Seymour  (Lon- 
don, 1838).  For  list  of  other  writings  by  Fox,  cf. 
the  Lives  of  the  British  Reformers  (London,  1873). 
By  order  of  Elizabeth  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs was  placed  in  the  common  halls  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  etc.,  and  in  all  the  colleges  and 
chapeb  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  long 
after  its  author  was  dead.  Nicholas  Ferrar  (q.v.) 
had  a  chapter  of  it  read  every  Sunday  evening  in 
his  community  of  Little  Gidding  along  with  the 
Bible.  The  Roman  Catholics  early  attacked  it, 
and  pointed  out  its  blunders.  Fox  was  not  in  all 
cases  accurate  or  dispassionate,  but  he  was  a  man 
of  wonderful  industry.  His  book  was  a  book  for 
the  times  and  produced  a  salutaiy  impression. 

D.  S.  SCHAPP. 

Bibliograpbt:  The  earliest  and  popular  life,  the  author- 
ship of  which  is  not  known,  is  unreliable  and  not  self- 
oonaistent;  it  was  prefixed  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Actet  and 
MonumenU,  edition  of  1641;  biographical  notes  of  value 
were  prefixed  by  Richard  Day  in  his  edition  of  CkrittuB 
Triumphana,  1570;  G.  Townsend,  Life  and  Defence  of 
J.  Foxe,  London,  1841  (prefixed  to  the  1841  eclition  of 
the  Actee  and  MonumenU,  careless  and  incorrect,  bettered 
in  the  3d  ed.  by  J.  Pratt,  1870).  An  elaborate  memoir, 
with  indefinite  reference  to  sources,  is  in  DNB,  xx.  141- 
150. 

FOX,  JOHN :  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Doylestown,  Pa., 
Feb.  13,  1853.  He  was  graduated  at  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa.,  in  1872  and  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1876.  He  held  pastorates  at 
Hampden  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  Md., 
1877-82,  North  Presbyterian  Church,  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  1882-93,  and  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  1893-98.  Since  1898  he  has  been  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  board  of  trustees  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  and  of  the  board  of  foreign  missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  theology  he  is  a  con- 
servative Calvinist,  and  emphasizes  his  belief  in 
the  plenary  and  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

FOX,  NORMAN:  Baptist;  b.  at  Glens  Falls, 
New  York,  Feb.  13,  1836;  d.  in  New  York  City 
Jime  23,  1907.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  in  1855  and  Rochester  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1857.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  1859-62,  and 
chaplain  of  the  Seventy-Seventh  New  York  Volun- 


teers, Army  of  the  Potomac,  1862-^.  In  1868-69 
he  edited  the  Central  Baptist  (St.  Louis,  Mo.),  and 
from  1869  to  1874  was  professor  in  the  school  of 
theology  in  William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
After  1874  he  was  engaged  in  literary  and  religious 
work,  being  temporary  editor  of  The  National  Bap- 
tist in  1881,  assistant  editor  of  The  Independent  in 
1884-85,  and  editor  of  the  Colloquium  (New  York) 
in  1889-90.  He  wrote  A  Layman's  Ministry  (New 
York,  1883);  Preacher  and  Teacher:  A  Life  of 
Thomas  Rambaut,  LL.D,  (1892);  and  Christ  in  the 
DaUy  Meal  (1898). 

FOX  (FOXE),  RICHARD:  English  statesman, 
bishop  of  Winchester;  b.  at  Ropesley,  near  Grant- 
ham (23  m.  S.S.W.  of  Lincoln),  Lincolnshire,  c.  1448; 
d.  at  Winchester  Oct.  5,  1528.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester,  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  afterward 
studied  theology  and  canon  law  in  Paris,  where  he 
became  a  favorite  of  Henry,  Eari  of  Richmond, 
then  in  exile.  Henry  entrusted  him  with  the  ccm- 
duct  of  negotiations  with  the  French  court  in  the 
interest  of  an  invasion  of  England,  and,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  as  Henry  VII.,  conferred 
on  him  the  offices  of  principal  secretary  of  state 
and  lord  privy  seal,  and  in  1487  appointed  him 
bishop  of  Exeter.  In  1492  Fox  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1494  to  that  of  Dur- 
ham, and  in  1501  to  Winchester.  Throughout  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  his  influence  was  supreme  in 
affairs  of  State.  He  negotiated  several  important 
treatises  with  Austria,  France,  and  Scotland,  and 
arranged  for  the  marriage  of  Princess  Margaret 
with  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  He  was  also  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (1500),  master 
of  Pembroke  Hall  (1507-19),  and  one  of  the  exec- 
utors of  Henry  VII.  Under  Henry  VIII.  he  was 
gradually  succeeded,  both  in  royal  favor  and  po- 
litical influence,  by  his  former  prot^^,  Thomas 
Wolsey.  In  1516  he  resigned  the  custody  of  the 
privy  seal  and  retired  to  his  diocese.  Besides  ma- 
king liberal  donations  to  numerous  churches,  ho9- 
pittds  and  colleges,  including  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  he  es^ 
tablished  and  endowed  schools  at  Taunton  and 
Grantham,  and  foimded  (1516)  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  which  was  the  pioneer  college  of  the 
Renaissance  in  the  English  universities.  He  es- 
tablished in  the  new  institution  a  lectureship  in 
Greek,  which  until  then  had  not  been  officially 
recognized  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  brought 
over  the  Italian  humanist,  Ludovicus  Vives,  as 
reader  of  Latin,  and  required  the  reader  of  theol- 
ogy, in  his  interpretations  of  Scripture,  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  rather 
than  to  scholastic  commentators.  Fox  contributed 
to  a  little  book  entitled,  A  Contemplation  of  Sin- 
ners (London,  1499),-  edited  the  Processional 
(Rouen,  1508),  and  translated  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict (London,  1517). 

Biblioorapht:  The  Reoi»ter  of  Richard  Fox,  ed.  6v  B.  C. 
Batten,  .  .  .  vnth  a  Life  of  Biehop  Fox,  London,  1899 
(only  100  copies  printed);  DliB,  xx.  150-166  (where 
other  aouroes  are  indicated). 

FOX,  WILLIAM  JOHNSON:  English  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Uggeshall  Farm,  Wrentham  (20  m.  s.e.  of 
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Norwich),  Mar.  1,  1786;  d.  in  London  June  3, 
1864.  He  attended  the  Independent  College  at 
Homerton  (a  northeast  suburb  of  London)  under 
John  Pye  Smith,  1806-09,  but  was  chiefly  self- 
educated;  was  pastor  at  Fareham,  Hampshire 
(1809),  at  Chichester  (1812),  and  in  London  (1817- 
1852),  where  a  chapel  was  built  especially  for  him 
(1824)  in  Finsbury.  His  great  aim  was  to  benefit 
the  working  classes,  from  which  he  had  himself 
sprung,  and  he  ultimately  gave  more  time  and 
effort  to  social  and  political  questions  than  to  the- 
ology, and  made  preaching  subordinate  to  jour- 
nalism and  agitation.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
orators  of  the  Anticom  Law  League,  and  was  Mem- 
ber of  ParUament,  1847-52,  1852-57,  1857-63.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Monthly  RepoaiUrryf 
the  leading  Unitarian  periodical,  and  from  1831  to 
1836  as  sole  editor  and  proprietor  made  it  the 
medium  of  expression  for  his  social  and  political 
views,  combined  with  literary  criticism.  His 
Works  were  collected  in  a  Memorial  Edition,  ed. 
W.  B.  Hodgson  and  H.  J.  Slack  (12  vols.,  London, 
1865-68). 

Biblioorapht:  A  memoir  is  prefixed  to  vol.  zii.  of  his 
Work*  (ut  sup.).     Consult  DNB,  xx.  137-139. 
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I.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Concordats,  Organic  Articles  (I  1). 
Organisation  ((  2). 
The  Clergy  (t  3). 
Religious  Orders  (|  4). 
Separation  of  Church  and  State  (|  6). 
Effect  of  Separation  on  Clergy  (|  6). 
II.  Protestant  Churches. 

1.  The  Reformed  Church. 

2.  The  Lutheran  Church. 

3.  Evangelical  Work  in  France. 

France  is  a  republic  in  the  west  of  Europe  with 
an  area  of  207,054  square  miles  and  a  population 
(legal,  1906)  of  39,252,245.  There  has  been  no 
religious  census  since  1872.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  been  estimated  to  number  from  36,000,000  to 
37,500,000;  the  Protestants  600,000  to  2,000,000; 
the  Jews  about  86,000;  and  there  arc  about  150,000 
of  other  religions. 

L  The  Roman  Catholic  Church:    From  about 

1813,  the  year  of  the  Fontainebleau  Concordat  with 

Napoleon   I.,   till    about    1880,    the 

I.  Concor-  Church  had  a  tranquil  development, 
data,  Organ- which  was  only  very  transienUy  dis- 

ic  Articles,  turbed  (see  Concordats  and  De- 
LiMiTiNo  Bulls,  VI.,  1),  The  Con- 
cordat of  1813,  to  be  sure,  was  modeled  after  that 
of  1801;  but  it  alleviated  in  a  great  measure  the 
executive  rulings  added  to  the  former  by  Napoleon; 
because  the  pope  abandoned  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Church.  The  Concordat  of  1801  (see  Con- 
cordats, ut  sup.)  was  published  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Art  idee  organiques,  which  were  arbitrarily 
formulated  by  Napoleon.  The  seventy-seven  Or- 
ganic Articles  practically  enforced  a  progressive 
application  of  the  GalUcanism  of  1682  (see  Galli- 
canism),  which  the  professors  were  expressly  bound, 
under  art.  24,  to  teach  in  their  seminaries.  The 
State's  placet,  in  relation  to  all  documents  of  the 
curia  designed  to  be  operative  in  France,  was  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  art.  1;  the  State's  authorization 


with  reference  to  every  representative  of  the  pope 
in  the  land  was  emphasized  in  art.  2;  art.  20  for- 
bade a  bishop  to  leave  his  diocese  without  the  State's 
permission;  art.  58  ordered  that  there  should  be  an 
organization  of  ten  archbishoprics  and  fifty  bishop- 
rics, and  arts.  65-66  provided  for  their  modest 
allowance  of  15,000  and  10,000  francs,  which  re- 
mained the  same  amoimt  imtil  1906.  The  paro- 
chial clergy's  allowances  as  well  were  regulated  in 
art.  66.  Through  the  Organic  Articles  the  magts- 
terial  power  of  the  State  as  afiPecting  the  Church 
came  to  be  operative  to  the  widest  extent;  though 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  the  State 
allowed  most  of  the  enactments  which  were  bur- 
densome to  the  Church  to  lapse  into  oblivion. 
Hence  the  complete  independence  of  the  bishops 
from  one  another,  each  dealing  directly  with  the 
pope.  After  1822,  however,  the  suffragan  rela- 
tionship was  gradually  restored.  Likewise,  written 
correspondence  between  the  curia  and  the  bishops 
was  carried  on  independently  of  the  State.  The 
nomination  of  bishops  usually  took  place  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  cathedral 
chapters  and  the  archbishops,  just  aa  chaplains 
were  appointed  for  public  institutions  and  in  the 
army  on  the  recommendations  of  the  bishops. 
The  Gallicanism  formulated  in  1682,  however, 
succumbed  more  and  more,  in  the  clerical  semi- 
naries and  among  the  clergy,  to  the  persistent 
antagonism  of  literature  and  of  the  bishops. 

Since  the  Concordat  of  1801  the  bishops  have 
greatly  increased  in  number.  The  present  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  is  as  follows:   archbishopric 

of  Aix  (founded  before  409;    vacant 

2.  Organi-  614-794),  with  the  suffragan  bishop- 

zation.      rics  of  Aj^cio  (c.  313),  Digne  (c.  364), 

Fr^jus  (c.  374),  Gap  (before  430), 
Marseilles  (before  314),  and  Nice  (before  253); 
archbishopric  of  Albi  (before  406;  raised  to  arch- 
bishopric 1678),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of 
Cahors  (c.  250),  Mende  (before  314),  Perpignan 
(see  at  Elne,  571-1602),  and  Rodez  (before  506); 
archbishopric  of  Auch  (before  396;  raised  to  arch- 
bishopric 879),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of 
Aire  (c.  506),  Bayonne  (c.  980),  and  Tarbes  (c.  394); 
archbishopric  of  Avignon  (before  353;  raised  to 
archbishopric  1475),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics 
of  MontpelUer  (see  at  Maguelone  c.  585-1527), 
Nimes  (c.  394),  Valence  (c.  344),  and  Viviers  (be- 
fore 432);  archbishopric  of  Besan9on  (c.  180),  with 
the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Belley  (c.  412),  Nancy 
(1777),  St.  Di6  (1777),  Toul  (c.  338;  united  to 
Nancy  1801),  and  Verdun  (c.  346);  archbishopric 
of  Bordeaux  (c.  314),  with  the  suffragan  bishopries 
of  Agen  (before  358),  Angoultee  (before  406),  La 
Rochelle  (see  at  Maillerais  1317-1648),  Lu^on 
(1317),  P6rigueux  (before  356),  and  Poitiers  (be- 
fore 350),  abo  in  the  French  colonies  the  three 
bishoprics  of  Reunion  (St.  Denis;  1850),  Guade- 
loupe (Basse-Terre;  1850),  and  Martinique  (St. 
Pierre;  1851);  archbishopric  of  Bourg^  (before 
280),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Clermont 
(c.  250),  Le  Puy  (before  451),  Limoges  (before  73), 
St.  Flour  (1318),  and  Tulle  (1317);  archbishopric 
of  Cambrai  (580;  raised  to  archbishopric  1559; 
bishopric  1801-41),  with   the  suffragan    bishopric 
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of  Arras  (c.  500;  vacant  545-1093);  archbishopric 
of  Chambigry  (1775;  raised  to  archbishopric  1817), 
with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Annecy  (1822), 
St.  Jean-de-Maurienne  (c.  577),  and  Tarentaise 
(see  at  Moutiers;  c.  420);  archbishopric  of  Lyons 
(c.  150),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Autun 
(c.  270),  Dijon  (1731),  Grenoble  (381),  Langres, 
(before  220),  and  St.  Claude  (1742);  archbishopric 
of  Paris  (c.  100;  raised  to  archbishopric  1622),  with 
the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Blois  (1697),  Chartres 
(before  390),  Meaux  (before  549),  Orleans  (before 
344),  and  Versailles  (1802);  archbishopric  of  Reims 
(c.  290),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Amiens 
(c.  303),  Beauvais  (c.  250),  Ch&lons  (c.  290),  and 
Soissons  (c.  290);  archbishopric  of  Rennes  (358; 
raised  to  archbishopric  1859),  with  the  suffragan 
bishoprics  of  Quimper  (c.  444),  St.  Brieuc  (8G0), 
and  Vannes  (c.  448);  archbishopric  of  Rouen  (c. 
250),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Bayeux 
(c.  390),  Coutances  (c.  429),  Evreux  (c.  412),  and 
Q6ez  (2d  century);  archbishopric  of  Sens  (c.  275), 
with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Moulins  (1817), 
Nevers  (c.  505),  and  Troyes  (before  344);  arch- 
bishopric of  Toulouse  (c.  257;  raised  to  archbishop- 
ric 1317),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Carcas- 
sonne (before  589),  Montauban  (1317),  and  Pamiers 
(1295);  and  archbishopric  of  Tours  (c.  250),  with 
the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Angers  (before  372), 
Laval  (1855),  Le  Mans  (before  451),  and  Nantes 
(before  374).  [The  above  dates  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  editors  from  P.  B.  Gams,  iSeries  epte- 
eoporum  eccleaicB  catholiccB  (Regensburg,  1872),  and 
in  many  cases  they  are  too  early,  especially  those 
for  Limoges  and  Paris,  both  of  which  were  probably 
founded  about  250.  Fifty-seven  sees,  not  included 
in  the  list  given  above  were  suppressed  by  Napo- 
leon in  1801;  and  a  few  others  have  gone  out  of 
existence  at  various  times.] 

The  clergy  subordinated  to  the  bishops,  apart 

from  the  cathedral  chapters,  were  variously  graded 

with  respect  to  their  official  powers 

3.  The      and  the  State  allowances.    The  num- 

Clergy.  ber  of  vicars-general  in  1904  was  185; 
and  these  were  paid  by  the  State  2,500 
francs  a  year  (18  were  paid  3,500  francs);  the 
canons  received,  until  1885,  a  State  stipend  of  1,000 
francs  each.  Among  the  parochial  clergy,  the 
majority  of  those  officiating  in  dependent  churches 
were  distinguished,  by  the  State's  request,  from  the 
parish  priests,  or  curia,  as  desservarUs  (see  Chap- 
lain) and  vieairea  (curates).  In  1904  there  were 
31,000  of  these  clerical  assistants,  of  whom  18,420 
were  paid  900  francs,  while  those  over  sixty  years 
of  age  received  1,000  to  1 ,300  francs.  Those  incum- 
bents who  by  the  Concordat's  terms  were  desig- 
nated as  priests  of  the  first  class  (1,121)  received  an 
allowance  from  the  State  of  1,500  and  1,600  francs; 
and  priests  of  the  second  class  (2,530)  1 ,200  francs. 
The  pritres  habiti^  (about  4,000),  employed  more 
and  more  frequently  in  the  cities,  received  smaller 
amounts.  These  regulations  and  the  State  allow- 
ances continued  in  force  until  1906. 

The  repeal  of  the  Concordat  on  the  side  of  the 
State,  and  the  separation  law  of  December  11,  1905, 
radically  altered  the  situation  of  the  Church.  Be- 
sides the  public  instruction  law  of  1886  had  already 


begun  to  drive  the  clergy  out  of  the  schocds,  and 

the  so-called  association  law  of  July  1,  1901,  bad 

neariy  done  away  with  the  congrega- 

4.  ReUgious  tions  and  religious  orders.  The  law  of 
Orden.      1886  decreed  that  all  public  instruction 

should  be  given  only  by  teachers  out- 
side of  the  clergy;  so  that  no  priest  can  set  foot  in 
the  schools  to  give  religious  instruction,  which  here- 
after can  be  given  only  in  premises  belonging  to  the 
Church,  and  only  privately  to  voluntary  pupils. 
Despite  all  this,  the  continued  maintenance  of 
schools  imder  church  administration,  with  clergy  or 
sisters  as  teachers,  was  still  possible,  since  free  in- 
struction imder  State  supervision  was  not  forbidden. 
Accordingly,  on  January  1,  1899.  the  ratio  of  such 
schools  to  State  schools  was  as  three  to  four.  The 
statistical  compilation  of  these  facts  was  promoted 
by  the  law  of  1901,  which  was  aimed  particularly 
against  the  existence  and  the  educational  activity 
of  religious  orders.  Even  as  far  back  as  1880  the 
Jesuits  had  been  banished  from  France,  thou^  the 
measure  was  not  completely  carried  out;  but  in 
1901  all  orders  not  approved  by  the  State  were  for- 
bidden to  teach  in  the  schools.  There  were  sanc- 
tioned only  five  male  orders:  the  (IJongregations  for 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Lazarists,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Sulpicians,  and  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools.  The  latter  alone  were  a  brother- 
hood for  teaching  and,  like  the  rest,  had  in  law  the 
rights  of  a  person.  These  rights  were  not  accorded 
to  the  female  congregations;  but  their  local  estab- 
lishments had  received  specific  authorization. 
Hence  there  were  905  congregations  of  women 
which  were  approved  by  the  State.  In  1890  the 
membership  of  female  congregations  amounted  to 
about  130,000.  While  there  were  only  some  twenty 
actual  congregations  of  women,  with  numerous  es- 
tablishments scattered  through  the  country,  the 
niunber  of  unauthorized  associations  far  exceeded 
the  905  approved  ones.  The  external  motive  for  the 

Law  for  the  separation  of  the  Church 

5.  Separa-  from  the  State,  passed  Dec.  11,  1905, 
tion  of  and  in  force  since  Jan.  1,  1906,  lay  in 
Church     the  disputed  construction  of  the  State's 

and  State,  right  to  nominate  bishops,  and  in  the 
application  of  art.  20  of  the  Organic 
Articles  to  episcopal  attendance  before  the  pope  in 
Rome.  Only  rarely  in  the  dajrs  of  the  monarchical 
governments  had  any  difference  of  opinion  occurred 
in  relation  to  a  bishop,  and  in  1884  the  pope  effect- 
ually refused  recognition  of  a  bishop  nominated 
by  the  government.  Not  until  1903  was  it  defi- 
nitely demanded  by  the  State  that  the  nomination 
be  recognized  as  an  episcopal  appointment.  The 
law  of  separation  first  of  all  repeals  all  State  and 
municipal  appropriations  for  public  worship.  Es- 
tablishments of  worship  are  declared  to  be  abro- 
gated and  are  to  be  reconstructed  as  religious  asso- 
ciations (Law  of  July  1, 1901 ),  to  which  the  property 
of  the  abrogated  ecclesiastical  establishments  be- 
comes transferred.  For  the  organization  of  such  as- 
sociations there  is  needed  a  quorum  of  but  seven  per^ 
sons  in  communities  of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants; 
fifteen  in  communities  of  1,000  to  "20,000,  etc.;  and 
oidy  twenty-five  in  communities  with  more  than  200,- 
000  inhabitants.    The  churches  and  chapeb,epis- 
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copa]  palaces,  and  parsonages  are  declared  the 
property  of  the  State  and  the  communes,  and  are 
loaned  to  the  religious  associations  for  a  term  of  two 
to  five  years.  These  associations  have  to  furnish,  on 
occasion  of  general  annual  conventions  of  their  mem- 
bers, exact  financial  reports  with  respect  to  their 
economic  activity.  Should  no  religious  association 
be  organized  in  places  where  church  property  ex- 
isted, the  latter  is  transferred  to  the  communal  in- 
stitutions for  charitable  purposes.  The  use  of 
churches  for  divine  service  is  permitted  only  by 
virtue  of  annual  notifications  to  the  civil  authorities 
pending  the  term  of  their  use.  Religious  insignia 
or  symbols  on  buildings  or  on  any  public  site  are 
forbidden.  Incumbents  who  had  served  upward 
of  twenty  years  are  allowed  a  pension;  the  others, 
proportional  allowances  of  their  former  stipend,  for 
a  term  of  four  years. 

The  entire  law  ignores  the  Church  as  such,  and 

treats  reUgion  as  a  concern  for  voluntary  associations 

on  the  part  of  the  citizens.    On  the 

6.  Effect  of  other  hand,  the  Church  has  complete 

Separation  freedom  on  the  side  of  its  organization, 

on  Clergy,  its  hierarchy,  discipline,  and  liturgical 

arrangements  (except  as  regards  the 

announcement  of   the  appointed  times  of  divine 

service). 

The  pope,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  French  epis- 
copate, declared  it  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
canonical  regulations  of  the  Church  to  comply  with 
the  law  of  separation;  so  that  some  other  plan  must 
be  devised  for  the  execution  of  the  law,  if  it  is  to  be 
carried  out  without  too  prolonged  distiurbances  of 
domestic  and  ecclesiastical  peace.  The  question  of 
financial  provision  will  the  more  pressingly  assert 
itself  with  reference  to  the  parochial  clergy;  seeing 
that  the  cathedral  chapters  and  the  scholastic  es- 
tablishments for  the  clergy  had  to  be  supported 
from  the  episcopal  revenues  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  1885  the  theological  faculties  attached  to  the 
universities  were  likewise  abrogated;  and  only  the 
vicars-general  continued  to  draw  an  actually  sig- 
nificant State  allowance  (3,000  to  5,000  francs). 
Henceforward,  indeed,  the  bishops  alone  will  nomi- 
nate all  their  provincial  dignitaries,  whereas  hitherto 
the  so-called  titularies  of  the  cathedral  chapter  were 
named  by  the  State;  while  only  the  remainder,  the 
honoraries,  obtained  the  canonical  rank  pursuantly 
to  the  episcopal  election.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  bishops  also  received  power  to  make  all  parochial 
appointments;  although  in  this  connection  the  dis- 
tinction as  to  de88ervant8  is  no  longer  observed. 
The  dissolution  of  the  religious  congregations  occa- 
sioned much  concern  for  the  bishops,  as  the  admin- 
istrative activity  of  these  societies  came  to  an  end; 
although  many  individual  fraternity  clerics  contin- 
ued their  labors.  Wilhelm  Goetz. 

n.  Protestant  Churches.  —  1.  The  Beformed 
Church:  Until  1906,  when  Church  and  State 
were  separated,  the  legal  status  of  the  Reformed 
churches  in  France  rested  on  the  law  of  April 
8,  1802  (afterward  altered  and  extended  by  the 
law  of  March  26,  1852).  Each  congregation 
was  to  have  its  presbytery,  chosen  by  general 
vote,  over  which  was  to  be  the  consistory,  usu- 
ally including  several  congregations,  and  five  con- 
IV.— 23 


sistories  were  to  form  a  provincial  synod  (these 
synods,  however  never  came  into  existence).    Up 
to  1872  the  Church  had  no  power  to  summon  a  gen- 
eral synod;  at  its  head  was  only  an  advisory  com- 
mission, the  Conseil  centralf  which  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  a  synod.    From  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  were  two  parties  in  the  Church, 
the  orthodox  and  the  liberal,  that  at  first  lived  to- 
gether in  peace,  but  at  last  the  peace  was  broken 
by  the  liberals.    The  famous  preacher  Adolphe 
Monod  (q.v.)  was  removed  from  office  because  of  a 
bitter  sermon  against  the  despisers  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (April  15,  1831).    However,  at  that  time 
the  liberals  had  not  abandoned  all  positive  belief. 
They  still  believed  in  historic  Christianity  and  in 
miracles.    This  was  soon  changed  under  the  influ- 
'  ence  of  the  new  school  of  theology,  and  gradually 
even  the  orthodox  party  deserted  the  old  doctrines 
and  laid  stress  on  only  the  chief  dogmas  and  on  the 
facts  of  Bible  history.    The  liberals  went  still  fur- 
ther, attacked  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  denied 
not  only  the  divinity,  but  even  the  sinlessness  of 
Christ.    The  founding  of  the  Union  Protestante 
Lib^rale  and  Renan's  Vie  de  Jiaus  (Paris,  1863) 
hastened  the  crisis.    The  split  was  widened  at  the 
conferences  of  pastors  held  in  Paris  every  year,  and 
at  the  one  in  the  year  1864  Guizot  proposed  and 
carried  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  immanence  of 
God  in  the  world,  the  inspiration  and  authority  of 
Scripture,  the  divinity,  the  immaculate  conception, 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ.    The  liberals  took 
revenge  at  the  conference  of  Nimes;  and  121  men 
were  compelled  to  separate  themselves  and  form  the 
Conference  Nationale  £vang61ique  du  Midi,  which 
subscribed    to    the    declaration    of    Guizot.    The 
strife  was  renewed  the  next  two  years;    another 
declaration  of  belief  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the 
authority  of  Scripture  was  made,  so  that  the  lib- 
erab  were  forced  to  secede.    From  now  on  the  or- 
thodox party  worked  for  the  calling  of  a  general 
synod,  in  which  they  were  opposed  by  the  liberals. 
Finally  Thiers  decreed  the  summoning  of  a  general 
synod,  which  met  June  6,  1872.    In  the  synod 
straightway  appeared  four  parties:   Right,  Right 
Center,  Left,  and  lieft  Center.    The  synod,  which 
sat  for  a  month,  chiefly  split  upon  a  creed,  which 
was    finally    accepted.    Forty-one    liberal  consis- 
tories protested  against  the  decisions  of  the  synod; 
there  was  also  a  middle  party  which  worked  for  the 
formation  of  an  orthodox  and  a  liberal  church.    The 
orthodox  party  won  the  day  ^ith  the  government, 
and  a  synod  was  called  to  publish  the  creed,  which 
the  liberals  did  not  attend  (Nov.  20,  1873).     New 
elections  were  held  for  the  consistories  in  which  the 
liberals  refused  to  take  part.     At  last  in  1877  there 
were  again  new  elections  in  which  the  liberals  did 
take  part,  since  the  government  allowed  them  to 
treat  the  decrees  of  the  synod  according  to  their 
conscience.    The  liberals  and  the  orthodox  then 
lived  under  the  regime  of  the  official  xmion  with 
common  consistories.    The  orthodox  part  of  the 
Church  grouped  the  consistories  that  accepted  the 
creed  of  1872  into  twenty-one  provincial  synods, 
over  which  was  placed  a  formal  general  synod  en- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  the  Church.    The 
liberal  part  of  the  Church  was  represented  by  a 
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committee,  the  D^l^gation  Lib^rale.  On  Dec.  11, 
1905,  Parliament  voted  and  promulgated  a  law 
which  decreed  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
The  two  parties,  the  orthodox  and  the  liberal,  are 
now  utterly  separate.  A  third  party,  the  Center, 
which  had  at  first  tried  in  vain  to  imite  the  two 
others,  forms  now  a  third  church.  The  three 
churches  are  called:  the  i^glise  R^form^  £van- 
gdlique  (orthodox),  the  Union  d'£glises  R^orm^ 
de  France  (Center),  and  the  £glises  R^form^s  Unies 
(liberal). — In  1848  Fr6d6ric  Monod  (q.v.)  and  others 
seceded  from  the  State  Church  and  in  1849  formed 
the  Union  des  ^glises  £vang41iques,  generally  called 
the  Free  Church.  At  first  it  numbered  fifty  con- 
gregations, but  subsequently  many  returned  to  the 
State  Reformed  Church.  See  the  articles  Gaxlican 
Confession;  Hugubnotb;  and  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

2.  The  Lutheran  Church:  Before  1906  the  status 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  also  depended  upon  the 
laws  of  1802  and  1852.  The  consistories,  however, 
were  to  form  an  inspection,  and  the  inspectors  were 
chosen  for  life.  The  Church  had  a  central  govern- 
ing body,  the  head  consistory,  in  two  divisions,  one 
legislative  and  one  administrative.  This  state  of 
affairs  lasted  until  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when 
the  loss  of  Alsace-ljorraine,  which  contained  six  of 
the  eight  inspections,  shook  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
France  to  its  foundations  and  compelled  it  to  enter 
upon  a  struggle  for  existence.  The  two  inspections 
which  were  left  (Montbdliard  and  Paris  [including 
Algeria])  were  at  first  suspicious  of  each  other,  and 
that  of  Montb^liard  wished  to  join  the  Reformed 
churches.  A  general  synod,  summoned  July  23, 
1872,  brought  peace;  and  a  proposition  for  imion 
with  the  Reformed  Church  was  voted  down,  Uke- 
wise  a  creed  submitted  by  the  Pietistic  minority. 
They  passed,  however,  a  project  for  reorganization 
of  the  Church,  brought  forward  by  the  minority. 
The  head  consistory  was  given  up  and  the  Church 
was  divided  into  two  synodal  districts,  Montb^liard 
and  Paris,  almost  wholly  independent  of  each  other. 
The  inspectors  were  named  for  only  nine  years.  There 
was  a  general  synod  constituted  for  the  government 
of  the  Church,  to  meet  alternately  at  Paris  and  at 
Montb^Uard.  The  theological  faculty  at  Strasburg 
was  replaced  by  one  at  Paris.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  France  after  the  war,  this 
scheme  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  two  chambers 
and  carried  into  effect  until  1880.  At  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  in  1905,  the  synod  adapted 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  to  the  law  of  separa- 
tion, and  named  the  Church  the  £glise  £vang^lique 
Luth^rienne  de  France.  The  parishes  became 
Associations  cultvelles.  C.  Pfender. 

8.  Evangelical  Work  in  France:  Samuel  Vincent 
says,  "  After  the  Revolution  the  French  Protes- 
tants experienced  a  profound  tranquillity  very  much 
like  indifference.  Religion  possessed  little  interest 
for  them,  as  it  did  for  most  Frenchmen;  for  them 
as  for  many  others  the  eighteenth  century  was  still 
in  existence.  The  law  of  1802  insured  tranquillity 
and  so  relieved  them  and  their  pastors  from  all  anx- 
iety for  the  support  of  their  form  of  worship,  but 
at  the  same  time  that  it  removed  the  chief  cause  of 
unrest  it  also  did  away  with  that  of  awakening. 


The  pastors  preached  their  sennons,  the  peo^^e 
heard  them,  the  consistories  met,  the  service  re- 
tained all  its  forms,  but  no  one  was  interested  or 
troubled  about  it;  religion  was  outside  the  sphere 
of  every  one's  daily  life."  This  condition  of  things 
lasted  until  the  third  decade  of  the  century  when 
the  religious  awakening  came  from  Switzerland  into 
France  and  gave  new  life  to  the  Church.  It  roused 
especially  a  glowing  zeal  for  missions,  and  Evan- 
gelical work  of  all  kinds  was  undertaken  with  gzeat 
eagerness.  The  famous  society  of  Evangelical  mis- 
sions among  the  heathen  was  foimded  in  1822, 
Bible  societies  were  formed  (see  Bible  Societies, 
II.,  2),  also  several  other  societies  for  Evangelical 
work  in  France.  This  great  display  of  missioiiary 
zeal,  however,  has  another  side:  French  Protestant- 
ism up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  produced 
nothing  noteworthy  in  theology.  But  since  then 
matters  have  improved,  societies  have  been  formed, 
periodicals  have  been  begun,  and  many  learned 
works  have  been  written.  In  this  work  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  had  its  share;  and  the  church  at  Paris 
especially  has  become  a  spiritual  force.  Since 
1896  the  Lutheran  Church  has  maintained  a  mis- 
sion in  Madagascar.  The  Methodists  in  France 
have  twenty-five  parishes,  the  Baptists  twenty-nine. 

C.  Pfender. 
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FRANCE,  CONGREGATION  OF.  See  Genevieve, 
Saint,  Orders  of,  1. 

FRANCICA-NAVA  DI  BONTIFE,  frto"chi"ca'- 
na^'va'  di  ben"ti"f6',  GIUSEPPE:  Cardinal;  b.  at 
Catania  (54  m.  n.n.w.  of  Syracuse),  Sicily,  July  23, 
1846.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies  and  a 
successful  career  as  a  priest,  he  was  consecrated 
titular  bishop  of  Alabenda  in  1883,  and  six  years 
later  was  made  titular  archbishop  of  Heraclea  and 
appointed  papal  nuncio  to  Brussels.  He  was  then 
nimcio  at  Madrid,  and  in  1895  was  enthroned  arch- 
bishop of  Catania.  He  was  created  cardinal  priest 
of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in  1899,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregations  of  the  Council,  Index, 
Studies,  and  Ceremonial. 


FRANCIS,  SAINT,  OF  ASSISI,  AND  THE  FRANCISCAN  ORDER. 


I .  Life  of  Saint  Francis. 

Boyhood  and  Eariy  Manhood  (Si). 
The  Beginning  of  the  Brotherhood 

(§2). 
Work  and  Extension  of  the  Brother- 

hood  (S  3). 
The  Last  Years  of  Frands  (§  4). 
IL  The  Three  Rules  of  the  Order  and 

the  Testament  of  Saint  Francis. 
The  First  Rule  (S  1). 
The  Rule  of  1221  ($  2). 
The  Third  Rule  (S3). 
The  Testament  (S  4). 


III.  Development  of  the  Order  after 
the  Death  of  Francis. 

Dissensions  During  the  Life  of 
Francis  (Si). 

Development  to  1239.  The  Laxer 
Party  (S  2). 

To  1274.    Bonaventura  (S3). 

To  1300.  Ck>ntinued  Dissensions 
(S4). 

Temporary  Success  of  the  Stricter 
Party.     Persecution  (S  6). 

Renewed  Controversy  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  Poverty  (S  6). 


Separate  (>>ngregations  (S  7). 
Unsuccessful  Attempts  to  Unite  the 
Order  (S  8). 
IV.  Spread    of  the  Order   in    Modern 
Times. 
New  Congregations  (SI). 
Present  Status  (S  2). 
Distinguished  Names  (S  3). 
V.  The  Clarisses  or  Poor  Clares. 
VI.  The  Third  Order. 

Origin  and  Rule  (Si). 
New  Arrangements  of  Leo    XIII. 
(8  2). 


From  the  designation  Fratres  minorea  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Franciscan  order  were  called  Minorites, 
and  in  England  they  were  popularly  called  Grey 
Friars  from  the  color  of  their  dress. 

L  Life  of  Saint  Francis:  Giovanni  Bemardone, 
commonly  known  as  Francesco,  the  founder 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  was  bom  in  the  little 
town  of  Assisi,  in  Central  Italy,  between  Perugia 
and  Foligno,  in  1182.  His  father  Pietro,  a  well-to- 
do  merchant,  gave  the  boy  a  good  education.  The 
hood  '"^^^  o^  Francesco  ("  the  French- 
and  Early  ™*"  "^'  ^^  which  his  baptismal  name 
Manhood.  ^^  ^^^"  altogether  replaced,  is  said 
to  have  been  given  him  soon  after  his 
birth  by  his  father,  returning  to  Assisi  from  a  trip 
to  France;  according  to  another  account  it  was 
due  to  his  early  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 
Francis  showed  little  inclination  to  concern  him- 
self with  his  father's  business,  but  lived  a  gay  life 
with  the  young  men  of  his  own  age.  In  1201  he 
joined  a  military  expedition  against  Pemgia,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  spent  a  year  as  a  captive.  It 
is  probable  that  his  conversion  to  more  serious 
thoughts  was  gradual.  It  is  said  that  when  he 
began  to  avoid  the  sports  of  his  former  compan- 


ions, and  they  asked  him  laughingly  if  he  were 
thinking  of  marrying,  he  answered  "  Yes,  a  fairer 
bride  than  any  you  have  ever  seen  " — ^meaning  his 
"  lady  poverty,"  as  he  afterward  used  to  say.  He 
spent  much  time  in  lonely  places,  asking  God  for 
enlightenment.  By  degrees  he  took  to  nursing  the 
most  repulsive  victims  in  the  lazar-houses  near 
Assisi;  and  after  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he 
begged  at  the  church  doors  for  the  poor,  he  had  a 
vision  in  which  he  heard  a  voice  calling  upon  him 
to  restore  the  Church  of  God  which  had  fallen  into 
decay.  He  referred  this  to  the  ruined  church  of 
St.  Damian  near  Assisi,  and  sold  his  horse  together 
with  some  cloth  from  his  father's  store,  giving  the 
proceeds  to  the  priest  for  this  purpose.  Pietro, 
highly  indignant,  attempted  to  bring  him  to  his 
senses,  first  with  threats  and  then  with  corporal 
chastisement.  After  a  final  interview  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bishop,  Francis  renounced  all  expecta- 
tions from  his  father,  laying  aside  even  the  gar- 
ments received  from  him,  and  for  a  while  was  a 
homeless  wanderer  in  the  hills  around  Assisi.  Re- 
turning to  the  town,  where  he  spent  two  years  at 
this  time,  he  restored  several  ruined  churches, 
among  them  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  th« 
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Angels,  just  outside  the  town,  which  became  later 
his  favorite  abode. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  (according  to  Jordanus, 
in  1209),  a  sermon  which  he  heard  on  Matt.  x.  9 
made  such  an  impression  on  him  that  he  decided  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  a  life  of  apostolic  poverty. 
Clad  in  a  rough  garment,  barefoot,  and, 
^^me  Be-  after  the  Evangelical  precept,  without 
£e  Broth-  ^*^  ^^  scrip,  he  began  to  preach 
erhood.  "  repentance.  He  was  soon  joined  by  a 
prominent  fellow  townsman,  Bernardo 
di  Quintavalle,  who  contributed  all  that  he  had  to 
the  work,  and  by  other  companions,  who  are  said 
to  have  reached  the  number  of  eleven  within  a 
year.  The  brothers  lived  in  the  deserted  lazai^ 
house  of  Rivo  Torto  near  Assisi;  but  they  spent 
much  of  their  time  traveling  through  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Umbria,  always  cheerful  and 
full  of  songs,  yet  making  a  deep  impression  on  their 
hearers  by  their  earnest  exhortations.  Their  life  was 
extremely  ascetic,  though  such  practises  were  appar- 
ently not  prescribed  by  the  first  rule  which  Francis 
gave  them  (probably  as  early  as  1209),  which 
seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  collection 
of  Scriptural  passages  emphasizing  the  duty  of 
poverty.  In  spite  of  the  obvious  similarity  be- 
tween this  principle  and  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  the  brotherhood  of 
Assisi  succeeded  in  gaining  the  approval  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  Many  legends  have  clustered 
around  the  decisive  audience  of  Francis  with  the 
pope.  The  realistic  account  in  Matthew  of  Paris, 
according  to  which  the  pope  originally  sent  the 
shabby  saint  off  to  keep  swine,  and  only  recog- 
nized his  real  worth  by  his  ready  obedience,  has, 
in  spite  of  its  improbability,  a  certain  historical 
interest,  since  it  shows  the  natural  antipathy  of 
the  older  Benedictine  monasticism  to  the  plebeian 
mendicant  orders. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  life  of  idle  mendicancy  on 
which  the  brothers  entered  when  they  set  out  in 
1210  with  the  papal  approbation,  but  one  of  dili- 
gent labor.  Their  work  embraced  devoted  serv- 
ice in  the  abodes  of  sickness  and  poverty,  earnest 
preaching  by  both  priests  and  lay 
8.  Work  and  brothers,  and  missions  in  an  ever 
^th*^B^*^th/'^^®'^*^^  circle,  which  finally  included 
erhood  "  ^^'^^^^  *^°^  Mohammedans.  They 
came  together  every  year  at  Pente- 
cost in  the  little  church  of  the  Portiuncula  at  Assisi, 
to  report  on  their  experiences  and  strengthen  them- 
selves for  fresh  efforts.  There  is  considerable  un- 
certainty as  to  the  chronological  and  historical  de- 
tails of  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  founder's  life. 
But  to  these  years  belong  the  accounts  of  the  or- 
igin of  the  first  houses  in  Perugia,  Crotona,  Pisa, 
Florence,  and  elsewhere  (1211-13);  the  first  at- 
tempts at  a  Mohammedan  mission,  in  the  sending 
of  five  brothers,  soon  to  be  martyrs,  to  Morocco,  as 
well  as  in  a  journey  undertaken  by  Francis  himself 
to  Spain,  from  which  he  was  forced  by  illness  to 
return  without  accomplishing  his  object;  the  first 
settlements  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  in  France; 
and  the  attempts,  unsuccessful  at  first,  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  Germany.  The  alleged  meeting  of 
Francis  and  Dominic  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 


Fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)  belongs  to  the  do- 
main of  legend;  even  Sabatier's  argument  to  show 
that  such  a  meeting  actually  took  place  in  1218 
is  open  to  serious  objection.  Historical  in  the 
main  are  the  accounts  relating  to  the  journey  of 
Francis  to  Egypt  and  Palestine,  where  he  attempted 
to  convert  the  Sultan  Kameel  and  gave  fearless 
proofs  of  his  readiness  to  suffer  for  his  faith;  the 
internal  discord,  which  he  found  existing  in  the 
order  on  his  return  to  Italy  in  1220;  the  origin  of 
his  second  and  considerably  enlai^ged  rule,  which 
was  replaced  two  years  later  by  the  final  form, 
drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Ugolino;  and  possibly  the 
granting  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  (in  1223)  of 
the  Indulgence  of  the  Portiuncula — a  document 
which  Sabatier,  who  formerly  rejected  it,  has 
recently  pronounced  authentic  on  noteworthy 
grounds. 

Francis  had  to  suffer  from  the  dissensions  just 
alluded  to  and  the  transformation  which  they  op- 
erated in  the  originally  simple  constitution  of  the 
brotherhood,  making  it  a  regular  order  under  strict 
supervision  from  Rome.  Especially  after  Cardinal 
4  Th  I.  t  ^Solino  had  been  assigned  as  protee- 
Veara  of  ^^  ^^  *^®  order  by  Honorius  III. — it 
^B'rasioiB.  ^  ^^  ^^  Francis'  own  request — ^he 
saw  himself  forced  further  and  further 
away  from  his  original  plan.  Even  the  independ- 
ent direction  of  his  brotherhood  was,  it  seems, 
finally  withdrawn  from  him;  at  least  after  about 
1223  it  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  Brother 
Elias  of  Crotona,  an  ambitious  politician  who  sec- 
onded the  attempts  of  the  cardinal-protector  to 
transform  the  character  of  the  order.  However, 
in  the  external  successes  of  the  brothers,  as  they 
were  reported  at  the  yearly  general  chapters,  there 
was  much  to  encourage  Francis.  Csssariua  of 
Speyer,  the  first  German  provincial,  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  the  founder's  strict  principle  of  poverty, 
began  in  1221  from  Augsburg,  with  twenty-five 
companions,  to  win  for  the  order  the  land  watered 
by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  and  a  few  years 
later  the  Franciscan  propaganda,  starting  from 
Cambridge,  embraced  the  principal  towns  of  Eng- 
land. But  none  of  these  cheering  reports  could 
wholly  drive  away  from  the  mind  of  Francis  the 
gloom  which  covered  his  last  years.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  solitude,  praying  or  singing 
praise  to  God  for  his  wonderful  works.  The  can- 
ticle known  as  Laudes  creaturamm,  with  its  child- 
like invocations  to  Brother  Sun,  Sister  Moon  with 
the  stars,  Brother  Wind,  Sister  Water,  Brother 
Fire,  and  finally  Sister  Death,  to  raise  their 
voices  to  the  glory  of  God,  dates  from  this  period 
of  his  hfe.  The  hermit  stage  which  opened  the 
career  of  many  monastic  founders  was  reserved 
for  the  end  of  his  who  had  once  been  so  restless  in 
his  activity.  He  spent  the  short  remainder  of  his 
life  partly  on  Monte  Alvemo  on  the  upper  Arno, 
where  he  fasted  forty  days  and  longed  for  union 
with  God,  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  impression 
on  his  body  of  the  wounds  of  Christ  (see  Snoi£A- 
tization);  partly  at  Rieti  under  medical  treat- 
ment; and  partly  in  his  beloved  Portiuncula  at 
Assisi  waiting  for  his  deliverance  from  the  flesh. 
He  died  Oct.  3,  1226,  at  Assisi,  and  was  canonized 
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two  years  later  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  the  former 
cardinal-protector  of  the  order. 

II.  The  Three  Rules  of  the  Order  and  the  Testa- 
ment of  Saint  Francis:  The  oldest  rule,  referred  to 
above,  no  longer  preserved  in  its  original  form, 
seems  to  have  contained  not  much  more  than  the 
three  Scriptural  commands  in  Matt.  six.  21 ;  Luke 
1  Th  Fir  t  ^*'  ^*  *^^  Matt.  xvi.  24.  The  at- 
Bule  "  tempted  reconstruction  by  MUller  as- 
cribes to  it  too  extensive  a  content, 
though  Sabatier  goes  too  far  in  the  other  direction 
when  he  limits  it  to  these  three  sa3dngs  of  Christ, 
which,  according  to  Celano,  formed  the  kernel  of 
the  rule,  surrounded  by  certain  other  more  detailed 
prescriptions.  Sabatier's  theory  that  these  were 
gradual  accretions,  depending  especially  on  de- 
cisions of  the  yearly  general  chapter,  needs  further 
evidence  to  confirm  it;  the  oldest  biographers  say 
nothing  of  any  intermediate  stage  between  the 
primitive  rule  and  that  of  1221.  The  former,  based 
upon  the  idea  of  poverty  and  self-den3dng  labor  in 
the  cause  of  Christ,  was  intended  for  an  associa- 
tion of  a  similar  kind  to  the  Pauperes  Catholici  or 
''  Poor  Men  of  Lyons."  It  had  little  or  nothing  in 
common  with  the  older  monastic  rules,  Benedictine 
or  Augustinian. 

The  rule  of  1221  is  more  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
a  monastic  order  intended  to  further  the  general 
ends  of  the  Chureh  and  based  upon  the  three  usual 
vows,  but  laying  special  stress  on  that  of  poverty. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  Francis  himself,  but  under  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Ugolino,  as  well  as  of  the 
a  Tii  s  1    ^^^'^^^    ^^^   practical  Csesarius    of 

of  1821^  *  Speyer  and  apparently  of  Brother 
Leo,  who  from  1220  on  was  the  con- 
stant companion  of  the  founder.  The  matter  of 
the  primitive  rule  was  included  in  it,  but  scattered 
among  a  large  part  of  detailed  directions,  besides 
many  edifying  thoughts  and  pious  outpourings  of 
the  heart,  probably  the  work  of  Francis.  But 
there  is  much  in  the  new  rule  which  breathes  a 
different  spirit.  The  humble  foimder,  though  re- 
fusing the  title  of  general  of  the  order,  and  appear- 
ing simply  as  **  minister-general,"  sometimes  with 
the  addition  "  the  servant  of  the  whole  brother- 
hood," appears  now  at  the  head  of  a  regular  mo- 
nastic hierarchy,  consisting  of  provincial  ministers 
over  the  provinces,  custodea  over  smaller  districts, 
and  guardians  over  single  houses.  Definite  rules 
for  the  novitiate,  the  habit,  hours  of  prayer,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  houses  were  modeled  after  the 
older  monastic  tradition.  In  place  of  the  informal 
yearly  gatherings  of  the  brotherhood,  there  are 
now  regular  chapters  at  fixed  times.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  provisions  for  apostolic  poverty 
and  the  ascetic  life  in  general,  which  show  this  rule 
to  be  essentially  a  development  of  the  older  disci- 
pline, with  the  obligation  of  poverty  made  more 
strict  while  that  of  other  ascetic  practises  was  miti- 
gated, partly  for  the  reason  that  the  new  Fraires 
minorea  were  expected  to  be  diligently  occupied 
in  exhausting  labors. 

The  third  rule,  confirmed  by  Honorius  III.  on 
Nov.  29,  1223,  has  still  less  of  Francis'  own  work 
in  it.  The  edifying  tone,  the  citation  of  the  Scrip- 
tural texts,  have  disappeared  from  it.    Instead  of 
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the  strong  emphasis  upon  Christ's  admonitions  to 
his  disciples  with  which  the  rule  of  1221  had  begun, 
the  enumeration  of  the  three  tradi- 
tional monastic  vows  is  here  substi- 
tuted. The  character  of  the  order  as  a 
mendicant  order,  pledged  to  an  ideal  of  the  strict- 
est poverty,  comes  out  here,  it  is  true;  but  these 
concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  rules  are  in- 
termingled with  a  number  of  other  prescriptions 
which  clearly  show  the  externally  official  character 
of  the  new  statutes,  framed  in  the  interest  of  the 
papacy  and  in  conformity  with  the  other  organs 
of  the  hierarchy.  A  cardinal  appointed  by  the 
pope  as  protector  of  the  whole  order  was  to  super- 
vise its  activity.  The  conditions  for  entrance  are 
more  definitely  laid  down;  the  Roman  Breviary 
is  expressly  named  as  the  obligatory  basis  of  the 
daily  devotions  of  priests  belonging  to  it;  and  the 
preaching  brothers  have  a  more  dependent  position 
than  before.  In  a  word,  the  life  here  regulated  is 
no  longer  the  old  free,  wandering  life  of  the  first 
years,  marked  by  apostolic  poverty  and  loving, 
simple-hearted  devotion  to  the  Lord,  but  rather  a 
carefully  arranged  quasi-monastic  system,  shorn 
of  much  of  its  original  freedom. 

Francis,  as  may  be  seen  from  more  than  one 
passage  in  the  accounts  of  his  last  years,  was  un- 
happy about  these  changes.  As  a  demonstration 
against  them,  he  left  what  is  called  his  "  Testa- 
ment," whose  occasional  reading  to- 
gether with  the  rule  was  enjoined  on 
the  brethren.  Its  tone  is  rather  plain- 
tive than  angry;  it  looks  back  in  a  spirit  of  regret 
to  the  primitive  days  of  the  first  love.  It  urges 
unswerving  obedience  to  the  pope  and  the  heads 
of  the  order,  but  at  the  same  time  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  following  its  principles,  especially  the 
imitation  of  the  poverty  of  Christ.  The  brethren 
are  commanded  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  any 
future  secularizing  influences,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  forbidden  to  ask  for  any  special  privileges  from 
the  pope.  In  spite  of  the  direct  command  in  the 
''Testament"  against  considering  it  as  a  new 
rule,  the  Observantist  section  of  the  Franciscans 
practically  regarded  it  as  even  more  binding  than 
the  formal  rule,  while  the  advocates  of  a  less  strict 
observance  paid  little  attention  to  it,  especially  to 
its  prohibition  of  asking  for  ecclesiastical  privileges. 
HL  Development  of  the  Order  after  the  Death  of 
Francis:  The  controversy  about  poverty  which 
extends  through  the  first  three  centuries  of  Fran- 
ciscan history  began  in  the  lifetime  of  the  founder. 
The  ascetic  brothers  Matthew  of  Nami  and  Greg- 
ory of  Naples,  to  whom  Francis  had 
\  ^^^V^'  entrusted  the  direction  of  the  order 
in  1th  ]SV  ^^™^  ^^  absence,  carried  through 
of  FranoiB.  *^  *  chapter  which  they  held  certain 
*  stricter  regulations  in  regard  to  fast- 
ing and  the  reception  of  alms,  which  really  de- 
parted from  the  spirit  of  the  original  rule.  It  did 
not  take  Francis  long,  on  his  return,  to  suppress 
this  insubordinate  tendency;  but  he  was  less  suc- 
cessful in  regard  to  another  of  an  opposite  nature 
which  soon  came  up.  Elias  of  Crotona  originated 
a  movement  for  the  increase  of  the  worldly  con- 
sideration of  the  order  and  the  adaptation  of  its 
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system  to  the  plans  of  the  hierarchy  which  con- 
flicted with  the  original  notions  of  the  founder  and 
helped  to  bring  about  the  successive  changes  in  the 
rule  already  described.  Francis  was  not  alone  in  op- 
position to  this  lax  and  secularizing  tendency.  On 
the  contrary,  the  party  which  clung  to  his  original 
views  and  after  his  death  took  his  "  Testament  " 
for  their  guide,  known  as  Observantists  or  Zelanti, 
was  at  least  equal  in  numbers  and  activity  to  the 
followers  of  Elias.  The  conflict  between  the  two 
lasted  many  years,  and  the  Zelanti  won  several 
notable  victories,  in  spite  of  the  favor  shown  to 
their  opponents  by  the  papal  administration — until 
Anally  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  points  of  view 
was  seen  to  be  impossible,  and  the  order  was  actu- 
ally split  into  halves. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua  (q.v.)  has  usually  been  re- 
garded as  the  flrst  leader  of  the  Observantists;  but 
recent  investigations  have  shown  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  the  opposite  side.  When  Elias  sent  a 
delegation  to  Rome  in  1230  to  obtain  papal  sanc- 
2.  Develop-  ***^°  ^°^  ^**  views,  Anthony  was  one 

ment  to  of  ^^^  envoys;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
1239.  The  that  the  bull  Quo  elangaH  of  Gregory 
Laxer  IX.,  favoring  this  side,  was  due  in 
Party.  large  measure  to  his  influence.  The 
earliest  leader  of  the  strict  party  was  rather  Brother 
Leo,  the  witness  of  the  ecstasies  of  Francis  on 
Monte  Alvemo  and  the  author  of  the  Speculum 
perfectionia,  a  strong  polemic  against  the  laxer 
party.  Next  to  him  came  John  Parens,  the  first 
successor  of  Francis  in  the  headship  of  the  order. 
In  1232,  however,  Elias  succeeded  him,  and  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  order  in  the  interest  of 
his  own  party  for  seven  years.  Much  external 
progress  was  made  during  these  years;  many  new 
houses  were  founded,  especially  in  Italy,  and  in 
them,  without  regard  to  the  founder's  depreciation 
of  secular  learning,  special  attention  was  paid  to 
education.  The  somewhat  earlier  settlements  of 
Franciscan  teachers  at  the  universities  (in  Oxford, 
for  example,  where  Alexander  of  Hales  was  teach- 
ing) continued  to  develop.  Contributions  toward 
the  promotion  of  the  order's  work  came  in  abun- 
dantly, and  Elias  authorized  his  subordinates  to  get 
around  the  provision  of  the  rule  against  the  receiv- 
ing of  money,  usually  by  the  appointment  of  agents 
outside  the  order,  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
funds.  Elias  pursued  with  great  severity  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  opposition,  and  even  Bernardo 
di  Quintavalle,  the  founder's  first  disciple,  was  ob- 
liged to  conceal  himself  for  years  in  the  forest  of 
Monte  Sefro. 

At  last,  however,  the  reaction  came.  At  the 
general  chapter  of  1239,  held  in  Rome  under  the 
personal  presidency  of  Gregory  IX.,  Elias  was 
deposed  in  favor  of  Albert  of  Pisa,  the  former 
provincial  of  England,  a  moderate  Ob- 
8.  To  1274.  servantist.  None  the  less,  Elias'  at- 
^onMven-  i[i^^q  remained  widely  prevalent  in  the 
^"**  order.  The  next  two  ministers-general 
Haymo  of  Faversham  (1240-44)  and  Crescentius  of 
Jesi  (1244-47),  governed  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
sense,  and  had  the  new  pope  Innocent  IV.  on  their 
side.  In  a  bull  of  Nov.  14,  1245,  he  even  sanc- 
tioned an  extension  of  the  system  of  financial 


agents,  and  declared  the  funds  in  their  custody  the 
property  of  the  Church,  to  be  held  at  the  disposal 
of  the  cardinal-protector  and  not  to  be  alienated 
without  his  permission.  The  Observantist  party 
took  a  strong  stand  in  opposition  to  this  ruling, 
and  carried  on  so  successfully  an  agitation  against 
the  lax  general  that  in  1247,  at  a  chapter  held  in 
Lyons,  where  Innocent  IV.  was  then  residing,  he 
was  replaced  by  the  strict  Observantist  John  of 
Parma  (1247-57).  Elias,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated and  taken  under  the  protection  of  Fred- 
erick II.,  was  now  forced  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
recovering  his  power  in  the  order.  He  died  in 
1253,  after  succeeding  by  recantation  in  obtaining 
the  removal  of  his  censures.  Under  John  of 
Parma,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Innocent  IV.  and 
Alexander  IV.,  the  influence  of  the  order  was  no- 
tably increased,  especially  by  the  provisions  of  the 
latter  pope  in  regard  to  the  academic  activity  of 
the  brothers.  He  not  only  sanctioned  the  theo- 
logical institutes  in  Franciscan  houses,  but  did  all 
he  could  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  their  teachers 
to  the  universities,  especially  Paris,  the  headquar- 
ters of  theological  study.  It  was  due  to  the  action 
of  his  representatives,  who  were  obliged  to  threaten 
the  university  authorities  with  excommunication, 
that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  was  conceded 
to  the  Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Fran- 
ciscan Bonaventura  (1257),  who  had  previously 
been  able  to  lecture  only  as  licentiates.  In  the 
same  year  Bonaventura  succeeded  John  of  Parma. 
In  spite  of  his  adherence  to  Observantist  princi- 
ples, Bonaventura  took  a  decided  stand  against 
the  teaching  of  Joachim  of  Fiore,  which  John  of 
Parma  had  been  inclined  to  favor.  Not  a  few  of 
the  "  Spiritual "  party,  as  they  were  now  coming 
to  be  called,  were  condemned  to  lifelong  imprison- 
ment; and  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  their 
extreme  tendency  a  new  life  of  the  founder  was 
compiled  by  Bonaventura,  at  the  request  of  the 
general  chapter  held  at  Narbonne  in  1260,  and 
authorized  by  that  of  Pisa  three  years  later  as  the 
only  approved  biography.  Apart  from  the  severe 
measures  taken  against  Joachim's  followers,  Bona- 
ventura seems  to  have  ruled  (1257-74)  in  a  modei^ 
ate  spirit,  which  is  represented  also  by  various  works 
produced  by  the  order  in  his  time — especially  by 
the  Expositio  regulce  written  by  David  of  Augsburg 
(q.v.)  soon  after  1260. 

The  successor  of  Bonaventura,  Jerome  of  Ascoli 
C1274-79),  the  future  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  and  his 
successor,  Bonagratia  (1279-85),  also  followed  a 
middle  course.  Severe  measures  were  taken 
against  certain  extreme  Spirituals  who,  on  the 
4  T  laoo  s*'^"?^^  ®^  ^^®  rumor  that  Gregory 
Continued  ^*  ^^  intending  at  the  Council  of 
IMBaensionB.  Lyons  (1274-75)  to  force  the  mendi- 
cant orders  to  tolerate  the  possession 
of  property,  threatened  both  pope  and  council 
with  the  renunciation  of  allegiance.  Attempts 
were  made,  however,  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  the  Spiritual  party,  as  in  the  bull  ExiU 
qui  seminat  of  Nicholas  III.  (1279),  which  pro- 
nounced the  principle  of  complete  poverty  meri- 
torious and  holy,  but  interpreted  it  in  the  way  of 
a  somewhat  sophistical  distinction  between  pos- 
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session  and  usufruct.  The  bull  was  received  re- 
spectfully by  Bonagratia  and  the  next  two  gen- 
erals, Arlotto  of  Prato  (1285-87)  and  Matthew  of 
Aqua  Sparta  (1287-89) ;  but  the  Spiritual  party  under 
the  leadership  of  the  fanatical  apocalyptic  Pierre 
Jean  Olivi  (q.v.)  regarded  its  provisions  for  the  de- 
pendence of  the  friars  upon  the  pope  and  the  division 
between  brothers  occupied  in  manual  labor  and  those 
employed  on  spiritual  missions  as  a  corruption  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  order.  They  were 
not  won  over  by  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  the 
next  general,  Raymond  Gaufredi  (1289-96),  and 
of  the  Franciscan  pope  Nicholas  IV  (1288-92). 
The  attempt  made  by  the  next  pope,  Celestine  V., 
an  old  friend  of  the  order,  to  end  the  strife  by  uni- 
ting the  Observantist  party  with  his  own  order  of 
hermits  (see  Celestines)  was  scarcely  more  suc- 
cessful. Only  a  part  of  the  Spirituals  joined  the 
new  order,  and  the  secession  scarcely  lasted  beyond 
the  reign  of  the  hermit-pope.  Boniface  VIII.  an- 
nulled Celestine's  bull  of  foundation  with  his  other 
acts,  deposed  the  general  Raymond  Gaufredi,  and 
appointed  a  man  of  laxer  tendency,  John  de  Murro, 
in  his  place.  The  Benedictine  section  of  the  Celes- 
tines  was  separated  from  the  Franciscan  section, 
and  the  latter  was  formally  suppressed  by  Boni- 
face in  1302.  The  leader  of  the  Observantists, 
Olivi,  who  spent  his  last  years  in  the  Franciscan 
house  at  Narbonne  and  died  there  in  1298,  had 
pronounced  against  the  extremer  "  Spiritual  "  at- 
titude, and  given  an  exposition  of  the  theory  of 
poverty  which  was  approved  by  the  more  modei^ 
ate  Observantists,  and  for  a  long  time  constituted 
their  principle. 

Under  Clement  V.  (1305-14)  this  party  succeeded 

in  exercising  some  influence  on  papal  decisions. 

In  1309  Clement  had  a  commission  sit  at  Avignon 

for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  parties. 

Ubertino  of  Casale  (q.v.),  the  leader, 

6.  Tempo-   ^fter    Olivi's    death,  of   the  stricter 
'^'^f  th**^^**  party,  who  was  a  member  of  the  com- 

oLa^JL^      mission,  induced  the  Council  of  Vienne 

Btrioter  . '  j     •  •        •    xi. 

Party.  Per-  ^  arrive  at  a  decision  m  the  mam 

■ecntion.  favoring  his  views,  and  the  papal  con- 
stitution Exivi  de  paradiso  (1313)  was 
on  the  whole  conceived  in  the  same  sense.  Clem- 
ent's successor,  John  XXII.  (1316-34),  favored  the 
laxer  or  conventual  party.  By  the  bull  Quorundam 
exigit  he  modified  several  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion Exivi,  and  required  the  formal  submission  of 
the  Spirituals.  Some  of  them,  encouraged  by  the 
strongly  Observantist  general  Michael  of  Cesena, 
ventured  to  dispute  the  pope's  right  so  to  deal 
with  the  provisions  of  his  predecessor.  Sixty-four 
of  them  were  summoned  to  Avignon,  and  the  most 
obstinate  delivered  over  to  the  Inquisition,  four  of 
them  being  burned  (1318).  Shortly  before  this  all 
the  separate  houses  of  the  Observantists  had  been 
suppressed. 

A  few_  years  later  a  new  controversy,  this  time 
theoreticfd,  broke  out  on  the  question  of  poverty. 
The  Spirituals  contended  eagerly  for  the  view  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  had  possessed  absolutely 
nothing,  either  separately  or  jointly.  This  proposi- 
tion had  been  declared  heretical  in  a  trial  l>efore  an 
inquisitor.    A  protest  was  now  made  against  this 


decision  by  the  chapter  held  at  Perugia  in  1322, 
as  well  as  by  such  influential  members  of  the  order 
as  William  Occam  (q.v.),  the  English 
e.  Benewed  provincial,  and  Bonagratia  of  Berga- 
on  the'"^  ™°*    *^°^  XXII.  ranged  himself  de- 
Question  of  cidedly  with    the    Dominicans,   who 
Poverty,      combated   the    theory,   and  by    the 
bull    Cum    inter    nonnuUos  of   1322 
declared   it   erroneous    and    heretical.     Appealing 
from  this  decision,  Bonagratia,  Occam,  and  Michael 
of  Cesena  were  imprisoned  at  Avignon  for  four 
years,  until  they  escaped  by  the  help  of  the  Em- 
peror  Louis   the   Bavarian.     Supported   by   him, 
they  carried  on  a  literary  war  against  the  papal 
and  Dominican  denial  of  the  absolute  poverty  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.     The  pop>e  deposed  Cesena 
and  Occam  from  their  oflices  in  the  order,  and  ex- 
communicated them  with  the  Franciscan  antipope 
Peter  of  Corvara  (Nicholas  V.)  and  all  their  adher- 
ents.   Only  a  small  part  of  the  order,  however, 
joined  them,  and  at  a  general  chapter  held  in  Paris 
(1329)  the  majority  of  all  the  houses  declared  their 
submission  to  the  pope.    The  same  step  was  taken 
in  the  following  year  by  the  antipope,  later  by  the 
ex-general  Cesena,  and  finally,  just  before  his  death, 
by  Occam. 

Out  of  all  these  dissensions  in  the  fourteenth 
century  sprang  a  number  of  separate  congrega- 
tions, almost  of  sects.  To  say  nothing  of  the  heret- 
ical parties  of  the  Beghards  and  Fraticelli  (qq.v.), 
some  which  developed  within  the  order  on  both 
-  g  hermit  and  cenobitic   principles  may 

Oongrert^  here  be  mentioned:  (1)  The  ClarRni 
tiona.  or  Qarenini,  an  association  of  hermits 
established  on  the  river  Qareno  in 
the  march  of  Ancona  by  Angelo  di  (Hareno 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Franciscan  Celestines 
by  Boniface  VIII.  It  maintained  the  principles 
of  Olivi,  and,  outside  of  Umbria,  spread  also 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  Angelo  died 
in  1337.  Like  several  other  smaller  congrega- 
tions, it  was  obliged  in  1668  under  Pius  V.  to 
unite  with  the  general  body  of  Observant- 
ists. (2)  The  Minorites  of  Narbonne.  As  a  sepa- 
rate congregation,  this  originated  through  the 
union  of  a  number  of  houses  which  followed  Olivi 
after  1308.  It  was  limited  to  southwestern  France 
and,  its  members  being  accused  of  the  heresy 
of  the  Beghards,  was  suppressed  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion during  the  controversies  imder  John  XXII. 
(3)  The  Reform  of  Johannes  de  Vallibus,  founded 
in  the  hermitage  of  St.  Bartholomew  at  Brugliano 
near  Foligno  in  1334.  The  congregation  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Franciscan  general  chapter  in  1354; 
reestablished  in  1368  by  Paolo  de'  Trinci  of  Fo- 
ligno; confirmed  by  Gregory  XI.  in  1373,  and  spread 
rapidly  from  Central  Italy  to  France,  Spain,  Hun- 
gry and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  Observantist 
houses  joined  this  congregation  by  degrees,  so  that 
it  became  known  simply  as  the  **  brothers  of  the 
regular  Observance."  It  acquired  the  favor  of 
the  popes  by  its  energetic  opposition  to  the  heret- 
ical Fraticelli,  and  was  expressly  recognized  by  the 
Council  of  Constance  (1415).  It  was  allowed  to 
have  a  special  vicar-general  of  its  own  and  legislate 
for  its  members  without  reference  to  the  conventual 
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part  of  the  order.  Through  the  work  of  such  men  as 
Bemardin  of  Sienna  (q.v.)  John  of  Capistrano  (see 
Capistrano,  Giovanni  di),  and  Dietrich  Coelde 
(b.  1435?  at  Munster;  was  a  member  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  q.v.;  d.  Dec. 
11,  1515),  it  gained  great  prominence  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  By  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Observantists,  with  1,400  houses,  comprised 
nearly  half  of  the  entire  order.  Their  influence 
brought  about  attempts  at  reform  even  among  the 
Conventuals,  including  the  Observantists  of  the 
Common  Life,  foimded  by  Boniface  de  Ceva  and 
spreading  principally  in  France  and  Germany;  the 
reformed  congregation  founded  in  1426  by  the 
Spaniard  Philip  de  Berbegal  and  distinguished  by 
the  special  importance  they  attached  to  the  little 
hood  (cappuciola);  the  Neutri,  a  group  of  re- 
formers originating  about  1463  in  Italy,  who  tried 
to  take  a  middle  ground  between  the  Conventuals 
and  Observantists,  but  refused  to  obey  the  heads 
of  either,  until  they  were  compelled  by  the  pope 
to  afliliate  with  the  regular  Observantists,  or  with 
those  of  the  Common  Life;  the  Caperolani,  a  con- 
gregation founded  about  1470  in  North  Italy  by 
Peter  Caperolo,  but  dissolved  again  on  the  death  of 
its  founder  in  1480;  the  Amadeists,  founded  by 
the  noble  Portuguese  Amadeo,  who  entered  the 
Franciscan  order  at  Assisi  in  1452,  gathered  around 
him  a  number  of  adherents  to  his  fairly  strict  prin- 
ciples (numbering  finally  twentynsix  houses)  and, 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  in  1482. 

Projects  for  a  union  between  the  two  main 

branches  of  the  order  were  put  forth  not  only  by 

the  Council  of  Constance  but  by  several  popes, 

without    any    positive    result.    By    direction    of 

Martin  V.,  John  of  Capistrano  drew 

®'  ^?]^f^"  up  statutes  which  were  to  serve  as  a 
*tomt    t     ^^^®  ^°^  reunion,  and  they  were  actu- 

Unite  the  ^^  accepted  by  a  general  chapter  at 
Order.  Assisi  in  1430;  but  the  majority  of  the 
Conventual  houses  refused  to  agree  to 
them,and  they  remained  without  effect.  At  Capistra- 
no's  request  Eugenius  IV.  put  forth  a  bull  (Ut  sacra 
minorum,  1446)  looking  to  the  same  result,  but  again 
nothing  was  accomplished.  Equally  imsuccessful 
were  the  attempts  of  the  Franciscan  pope  Sixtus 
IV.,  who  bestowed  a  vast  number  of  privileges  on 
both  the  original  mendicant  orders,  but  by  this 
very  fact  lost  the  favor  of  the  Observantists  and 
failed  in  his  plans  for  reunion.  Julius  II.  succeeded 
in  doing  away  with  some  of  the  smaller  branches, 
but  left  the  division  of  the  two  great  parties  un- 
touched. This  division  was  finally  legalized  by 
Leo  X.,  after  a  general  chapter  held  in  Rome,  in 
connection  with  the  reform  movement  of  the  Fifth 
Lateran  Council,  had  once  more  declared  the  im- 
possibility of  reunion.  The  less  strict  principles 
of  the  Conventuals,  permitting  the  posesssion  of 
real  estate  and  the  enjoyment  of  fixed  revenues, 
were  recognized  as  tolerable,  while  the  Observant- 
ists, in  contrast  to  this  usus  modeTaiu8,  were  held 
strictly  to  their  own  vl8U8  ardus  or  pauper.  The 
latter,  as  adhering  more  closely  to  the  rule  of  the 
founder,  were  allowed  to  claim  a  certain  superior- 
ity over  the  former.  The  Observantist  general 
(elected  now  for  six  years,  not  for  life)  was  to  have 


the  title  of  "  Minister-General  of  the  Whole  Order 
of  St.  Francis  "  and  the  right  to  confirm  the  choice 
of  a  head  for  the  Conventuals,  who  was  known  as 
"  Master-General  of  the  Friars  Minor  Conventual  " 
— although  this  privilege  never  became  practically 
operative. 

IV.  Spread  of  the  Order  in  Modem  Times:  The 
regulations  of  Leo  X.  brought  a  notable  increase 
of  strength  to  the  Observantist  branch,  and  many 
conventual  houses  joined  them — ^in  France  all  but 
forty-eight,  in  Germany  the  greater  part,  in  Spain 
1  M"  c  practically  all.  But  this  very  growth 
ffreffationB."  ^^  fatal  to  the  internal  unity  and 
'  strength  of  the  strict  party.  The 
need  for  new  reforms  soon  became  apparent,  and 
the  action  of  Leo  X.,  far  from  consolidating  the 
order,  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  new  branches.  The 
most  important  of  these  are:  the  Capuchins  (q.v.), 
fo'onded  in  1525  by  Matteo  Bassi  and  established 
in  1619  by  Paul  V.  as  a  separate  order;  the  Dis- 
calced  Franciscans,  founded  as  a  specially  strict 
Observantist  congregation  at  Bellacazar  in  Spain 
by  Juan  de  Puebla  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  compelled  by  Leo  X.  to  unite  with  the 
regular  Observantists,  but  soon  afterward  reestab- 
lished as  an  independent  branch  by  Juan  de  Guade- 
lupe  (d.  1580),  and  subsequently  obtaining  some 
importance  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  the  Alcanta- 
rines,  a  very  strict  congregation  founded  in  1540  by 
Peter  of  Alcantara  (q.v.),  and  distinguished  by 
remarkable  achievements  in  the  mission  field;  the 
Italian  Rifonnaii,  founded  about  1525  near  Rieti 
by  two  Spanish  Observantists,  and  becoming  com- 
paratively wide-spread  from  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  through  the  favor  of  Clement 
VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.;  the  French  RecollecU, 
originating  at  Nevers  in  1592,  formed  into  a  dis- 
tinct congregation  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1602,  and 
important  in  later  missionaiy  history,  especially 
in  Canada. 

The  Franciscans  also  rendered  important  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  of  the  Counterreformation  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  rivaling 
the  Jesuit  order  in  zeal,  and  frequently  suffering 
martyrdom  for  their  faith  in  England,  the  Nether- 
lands,  and  Germany.  During  the  last 

Stat"*  hundred  years  the  possessions  of  the 
order  have  been  much  reduced  by  the 
storms  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  German  secu- 
larizations since  1803,  and  the  political  changes  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  extension  in  many 
parts  of  the  order,  especially  in  North  America. 
The  present  statistics  of  the  three  principal  male 
branches  of  the  order  are  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Observantists:  1,500  houses,  comprised 
in  about  100  provinces  and  CustoduB^  with  about 
15,000  members  of  whom  some  7,000  belong  to  the 
Regular  Observance,  6,000  to  the  Riformaii,  and 
the  rest  to  the  Recollects  and  the  Discalced  Con- 
gregation; (2)  Conventuals:  290  houses,  princi- 
pally in  Italy,  but  also  in  Bavaria,  Austria,  Ru- 
mania, Turkey,  etc.;  and  (3)  Regular  Tertiaries, 
following  the  rule  of  Leo  X.:  less  than  a  score  of 
houses — two  in  Rome,  five  in  Sicily,  seven  in  Aus- 
tria, and  two  in  America.    These  figures  show  a 
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great  contrast  to  the  strength  of  the  order  at  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  had  over  8,000 
houses,  of  which  the  1,300  Observantist  conununi- 
ties  alone  numbered  30,000  members,  or  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  when  there 
were  about  70,000  members,  divided  into  150 
provinces.  The  noteworthy  proportional  decline 
of  the  non-Observantist  section  shows  that  the 
order  to  this  day  presents  more  attraction  as  it  re- 
mains truest  to  its  original  principles. 

Although  surpassed  in  the  number  of  prominent 
and  influential  theological  authors  by  the  Jesuits 
and  Dominicans,  the  order  still  boasts  a  number  of 
distinguished  names.  The  first  century  of  its  ex- 
istence produced  the  three  great  scholastics  Alex- 
ander of  Hales,  Bonaventura,  and  Duns  Scotus, 
the  ''  Admirable  Doctor  "  Roger  Bacon,  and  the 
well-known  mystic  authors  and  popu- 
®'  ^^J"  lar  preachers  David  of  Augsburg  and 

Kunes.  Berthold  of  Regensburg.  Among 
Franciscan  celebrities  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages  may  be  mentioned  Nicholas  of  Lyra, 
the  Biblical  commentator,  Bemardin  of  Sienna, 
John  of  Capistrano,  MoUard  and  Menot  as  preach- 
ers, and  the  famous  canonists  Astesanus,  Alvarus 
Pelagius,  and  Occam.  Later  again  came  sound 
historical  investigators  such  as  Luke  Wadding  and 
Pagi.  In  the  field  of  Christian  art,  during  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  the  Franciscan  movement  exer- 
cised considerable  influence,  especially  in  Italy. 
Several  great  painters  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  especially  Cimabue  and  Giotto, 
were  spiritual  sons  of  Francis  in  the  wider  sense, 
and  the  plastic  masterpieces  of  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  architectural  conceptions  of  both  himself 
and  his  school,  show  the  influence  of  Franciscan 
ideals.  The  Italian  Gothic  style,  whose  earliest 
important  monument  is  the  great  convent  church 
at  Assisi  (built  1228-53),  was  cultivated  as  a  rule 
principally  by  members  of  the  order  or  men  under 
their  influence.  The  early  spiritual  poetry  of  Italy 
was  inspired  by  Francis  himself,  who  was  followed 
by  Thomas  of  Celano,  Bonaventiu^,  and  Jacopone 
da  Todi;  and  in  a  certain  sense  even  Dante  may  be 
included  within  the  sphere  of  Franciscan  influence 
(cf.  especially  Paradiso,  xi.  50). 

y.  The  Clarisses  or  Poor  Clares:  For  the  history 
of  the  female  branch  of  the  order,  founded  in  the 
lifetime  of  Francis,  see  Clara,  Saint,  and  thb 
Clarisses. 

VL  The  Third  Order:  The  Tertiary  rule  which 
passes  imder  the  name  of  St.  Francis  not  only  can 
not  have  been  drawn  up  by  him,  but  does  not  even 
show  a  basis  of  his  original  instructions.  There 
must  have  been,  however,  in  his  lifetime  a  follow- 
ing of  devout  laity  who  composed  a  sort  of  third 
OTifl4  o*^d®r,  beside  the  Friars  Minor  and  the 
andBSie  ^*™8®^-  ^^  seems  probable  that  the 
rule  drawn  up  in  1285  for  Dominican 
tertiaries  served  as  a  model  for  the  corresponding 
Franciscan  rule  mentioned  by  Nicholas  IV.  in  his 
bull  jSupro  montem  of  Aug.  18,  1289.  This  rule 
excludes  persons  living  in  the  estate  of  matrimony, 
but  does  not  prescribe  absolute  renunciation  of 
property  or  the  wearing  of  the  Franciscan  habit. 
The  precepts  as  to  fasting  are  comparatively  mild. 


allowing  the  use  of  meat  three  times  a  week,  and 
the  devotional  exercises  required  are  very  much 
less  than  in  the  first  and  second  orders.  The 
brothers  are  expressly  allowed  to  render  military 
service  in  defense  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  the 
Christian  faith  of  their  own  fatherland.  The  po- 
sition midway  between  the  Church  and  the  world 
taken  by  this  rule  corresponded  to  a  need  widely 
felt  at  the  time,  and  contributed  toward  the  spread 
of  the  mendicant  principle.  The  growth  of  the 
third  order  was  not  without  opposition.  Frederick 
II.  took  severe  measures  against  it,  and  now  and 
then  the  Franciscan  tertiaries  were  confused  with 
the  heretical  Beghards;  especially  after  the  con- 
denmation  of  this  sect  by  the  Council  of  Vienne, 
many  of  its  members  sought  entrance  into  the 
third  order  of  St.  Francis  or  adopted  its  habit  and 
manner  of  life,  so  that  John  XXII.  was  obliged 
to  issue  a  special  bull  (Sancta  Ramana,  1317)  to 
distinguish  the  true  and  false  tertiaries.  The 
growth  of  the  institute  continued  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  numerous  pious  brotherhoods 
and  sisterhoods  grew  up  either  within  it  or  in  close 
connection  with  it.  Under  Leo  X.  a  new  system 
went  into  effect  (1517),  separating  from  the  gen- 
eral body  those  tertiaries  who  accepted  a  new  rule 
drawn  up  for  them.  These  took  the  three  monas- 
tic vows,  had  a  minister-general  of  their  own,  and 
could  be  admitted  into  the  first  order.  The  re- 
mainder were  divided  into  three  classes:  those  who 
lived  in  community,  bound  by  simple  vows,  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  rule  of  Nicholas  IV.;  those  who 
lived  alone,  bound  by  a  simple  vow  of  celibacy,  and 
wearing  the  habit  of  the  order;  and  others  of  both 
sexes,  single  or  married,  who  made  no  vows  and 
did  not  live  in  community.  The  third  class  is  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  and  comprises  all  the  affili- 
ated members  living  in  the  world. 

It  is  to  these  that  the  comprehensive  rearrange- 
ments refer  which  were  ordered  by  Leo  XIII. 
toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
the  encyclical  Atispicator  of  Sept.  17,  1882,  he  ur- 
g  J-  '  gently  commended  the  third  order,  and 
ranR«menta  ^^^^^  upon  its  high  usefulness  in  mod- 

of  Leo  ^^^  conditions.  By  the  constitution 
xm.  Misericora  of  May  30,  1883,  he  made 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  obligations 
to  be  imposed  on  the  members.  No  vows  are  now 
required  on  entrance,  but  a  simple  promise  to  keep 
the  rule  and  wear  the  scapular  and  girdle  under 
the  ordinary  clothing;  a  few  fasts  are  imposed,  es- 
pecially on  the  vigils  of  the  feasts  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  and  of  St.  Francis;  the  duty  of 
monthly  communion  and  grace  before  and  after 
meals  is  insisted  on,  together  with  that  of  a  gen- 
erally self-denying  and  temperate  life.  These  easily 
fulfilled  regulations  have  brought  about  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  members,  which  in  the 
single  country  of  Germany  is  estimated  at  about 
half  a  million.     (See  Tertiaries.) 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 

Biblioorapht:  Full  lists  of  works  on  the  subject  are  given 
in  Hauok-Heriog,  RE,  vi.  197-220;  Heimbucber.  Orden 
und  Konifreoationen,  i.  265-271;  Potthast,  WeotoeiBtr, 
pp.  1318-21;  and  in  the  Britith  Mtueum  CaJUdoavs 
under  "  Francis  [Bemardoni]."  Consult  also  P.  Robin- 
son, A  Short  irUrodtiction  to  Frandaean  Literature,  New 
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York,  1007.  The  oldest  and  weiffhtieet  sources  for  a  life 
of  St.  Francis  are  the  two  Vita  by  Thomas  of  Celano,  the 
Chronicon  freUris  Jordani  a  Jano,  the  Legenda  trium  to- 
eiorum  (Leo,  Rufinus  and  Angelus  Tancredi)  and  the 
celebrated  VUa  by  S.  Bonaventura.  These,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fuller  Vita  of  Thomas,  are  collected  to- 
gether with  a  commentary  in  ASB,  Oct.,  ii.  645-708.  The 
principal  editions  and  translations  will  be  noted  below. 
Other  sources  are  of  course  the  Opera  of  St.  Francis,  ed. 
Wadding,  Cologne,  1840,  and  Horvy,  Paris,  1880.  made 
available  in  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1800,  and  by  P.  Robin- 
son, Philadelphia,  1006;  and  the  Sacrum  comtnercium 
(written  anonymously  o.  1227),  Eng.  transl.  by  M.  Car- 
miohael,  London,  1001. 

The  best  modem  life  is  by  P.  Sabatier,  Paris,  1804, 
which  has  run  through  many  editions,  Eng.  transl.,  Lon- 
don, 1808.  Sabatier  edited  the  Specidum  perfeettonit  of 
Leo  of  Assisi,  Paris,  1808,  of  which  Eng.  transls.  appeared 
by  Sebastian  Evans,  London,  1800,  Coimtess  De  la  Warr. 
1002,  and  Robert  Steele,  1003.  Next  to  these  should  be 
noted  H.  Q.  Rosedale,  St.  Franeia  of  Attiai  according  to 
Brother  Thonuu  of  Celano,  with  CrUieal  Introdttction,  Lx>n- 
don,  1004  (for  the  best  edition),  cf.  Thomas  of  Celano t 
The  Livea  oi  St.  Francis  of  jisatat,  transl.  by  A.  G. 
Ferrers  Howell,  ib.,  1008.  Other  accounts  are  by 
K.  Hase,  Leipsic,  1866  (long  the  standard);  Bemardin, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1880;  a  sumptuous  work  in  3  parts.  S. 
Franpoie  d'Aeeiae,  containing  the  Vie  by  F.  E.  Chavin  de 
Iftalan,  first  published  Paris.  1845,  S.  Franpoie  aprbe  ea 
mart  and  S.  Franfoie  dana  Vart,  Paris,  1885;  H.  S.  Lear, 
London,  1888;  Miss  Lockhart  (from  the  Legenda  of  St. 
Bonaveniure),  ib.  1880;  J.  M.  S.  Daurignac,  Abbeville, 
1887;  L.  Le  Monnier,  Paris,  1800,  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1804;  J.  W.  Knox  Little,  ib.  1807;  the  Dua  Legenda  of 
Bonaventura,  Quaraochi  (near  Florence),  1808;  J.  Ad- 
derley,  London,  1000;  A.  Barine  {S.  Franpoia  .  .  .  et  la 
legenda  dea  troia  compagnona),  Paris,  1001;  L.  de  Ch^ranc^, 
Paris,  1802,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1001;  J.  Herkless 
Francia  and  Dominic,  pp.  16-80,  New  York,  1001; 
W.  O.  E.  Oesterley.  London,  1001;  B.  Christen,  Inns- 
bruck, 1002;  L.  de  Kerval,  Paris,  1002  (a  Fr.  transl.  of 
the  legend  of  the  three  companions);  A.  Qoffin,  Brussels. 
1002  (also  a  Fr.  transl.  of  the  same);  E.  Q.  Salter,  Lon- 
don, 1002  (Eng.  transl.  of  the  same);  J.  H.  Mcllvaine. 
New  York,  1002;  Anna  M.  Stoddart,  London,  1003;  S. 
Bonaventura,  ib.  1004  (Eng.  transl.);  L.  L.  Du  Bois, 
New  York.  1006;  J.  Jdrgensen,  Den  hdlige  Frana  of 
Aaaiai,  0>penhagen,  1007;  M.  A.  Heins,  New  York,  1008. 
On  the  portraiture  consult  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  On  the 
AvUtentic  Portraiture  oi  St.  Francia  d  Aaaiai,  London, 
1807;  O.  Kuhns,  St.  Franda  i^  Aaaiai,  New  York,  1006. 

The  Rules  are  given  in  L.  Wadding,  S.  Franciaci 
opuacula,  Antwerp,  1623,  ed.  V.  der  Buig,  Ck>Iogn«,  1880, 
and  in  Horoy's  edition  of  the  Opera  of  St.  Francis, 
Paris,  1880.  Consult  also  Regula  anHqua  fratrum  et  ao- 
rorum  de  paniterUia  aeu  tertii  ordinia  S.  Franeoia,  ed.  P. 
Sabatier,  Paris,  1001,  and  cf.  K.  MOller,  Die  Anf&nge 
dea  Minoriienordena,  pp.  4-114,  185-188,  Freiburg,  1885. 
The  Teaiamentum  was  edited  from  the  Cottonian  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum  by  J.  S.  Brewer  in  Monumenta  Fran- 
ciaeana,  i  (1868),  662-666,  and  is  given  in  Sabatier's 
Vie,  0th  ed.,  pp.  380-303. 

Consult  also:  B.  Francis,  Rule  and  Ceremonial  of  the 
Third  Order,  London,  1883;  Manual  of  the  Third  Order, 
ib.  1883;  Nouvelle  rigU  du  Her»-ordre  aicuUer,  Paris,  1883; 
F.  Bertiiius.  Manual  of  the  Third  Order,  London.  1884; 
Little  Manual  of  the  Third  Order,  ib.  1800;  Gerard.  Docu- 
menta  pour  erpliquer  la  rigle  du  tiera-ordre,  Paris.  1800. 

For  the  history  of  the  order  sources  are:  Chronicon 
fratria  Jordania  a  Jano,  ed.  O.  Voigt.  vol.  v.  of  Al^umd- 
lungen  der  kdnigUchen  aAchaiachen  Oeaellachaft  der  With. 
aenadtaften,  t  (1870),  421  sqq.  (good  for  Germany) ; 
Chroniehe  degli  ordini  inetituH  dal  S.  Franceaeo,  in  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish,  3  vols.,  Lisbon  and  Salanuinca,  1666- 
1670,  Fr.  transl.,  4  vols.,  Paris,  16(X),  Germ,  transl.,  2 
vols.,  Constance,  1604;  A.  ParLinnou,  CoUectattea  Anylo^ 
minorUioa,  London,  1726;  J.H.  Sbaralea,  BuUarium  Fran- 
dacanum  .  .  .  eon^tuiionea,  epiatola,  diplomata  .  .  .  , 
4  volt..  Rome,  1760-68  (vol.  4  by  D.  A.  Rossi);  Analecta 
Franciaoana,  2  vols..  Quaracchi.  1885-87  (a  collection  of 
chronicles,  and  various  documentary  sources). 

Of  more  modem  accnuntM  the  besit  are:  L.  Wadding, 
Annaisa  minorum,  vol.  i.-vii.,  Leyden,  1626-48,  vol.  viii. 


Rome,  1654,  2d  ed.  begun  by  J.  M.  Fonseca,  vols,  i.- 
xvi.,  Rome.  1731-^6,  continued  at  intervals,  vol.  xxv., 
1887;  Helyot.  Ordrea  manaatiquea,  vol.  vii..  cf.  L.  pp. 
Ixxi.  sqq.;  Heimbucher.  Orden  und  Kottgregationen,  i. 
264-385.  Consult  also:  V.  Greiderer,  Oermania  Fran- 
ciaoana, 2  vols.,  Innsbmck,  1777-81;  G.  F.  C.  Evers, 
Analecta  ad  fraJtrum  minarum  hiatoriam,  Leiptuc.  1882; 
K.  Mailer,  Die  Anf&nge  dea  Minoriienordena,  Freiburg. 
1885;  D.  de  Gubematis,  Orhia  aeraphieua.  Hiat.  de  tribua 
ordinibua  a  .  .  .  S.  Franciaoo  in^itutia,  new  ed.,  Qua- 
racchi, 1887  sqq.;  F.  ServaU  Dirks.  Hiat.  litUraire  dea 
frkrea  minewra  en  Belgique,  Antwerp,  1888;  B.  Hammer, 
Die  Franciacaner  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten,  Cologne, 
1802;  A.  G.  Little,  The  Orey  Friara  in  Oxford,  Oxford, 
1802;  J.  M.  Stone,  Sufferinga  of  Engliah  Franciaoana  dur- 
ing leth  and  17th  Centuriea,  London,  1802;  O.  Huette- 
br&uker.  Der  Minoritenordent  Berlin,  1805;  T.  Kokle, 
Die  kirchlidien  Bruderachaften  und  daa  rdigiOae  Leben, 
Erlangen,  1805;  Thaddeus,  The  Franciaoana  in  England, 
ieOO-1860,  London,  1808;  Anne  Maodowell,  Sona  of 
Francia,  New  York,  1002;  D.  Muiiey.  The  Spiritual  Fran- 
dacana,  ib.,  190S. 

On  the  Third  Order  consult:  F.  J.  d'Eserville.  Le  Tierm- 
ordre  de  S.  Franeoia,  Lille,  1887;  L^n,  Le  Tiera  Ordre 
airaphique,  Paris,  1887;  P.  B.  da  Greecio.  /{  Terz'  Ordine 
di  San  Franceaeo,  Quaracchi,  1888;  P.  de  Martign^  Le 
Tiera-ordre  .  .  .  d'aprH  Lfon  XIII.,  Le  Mans,  1806;  Mor- 
bert.  Lea  Religieuaea  franciacainea,  Paris,  1807;  P.  Bap- 
tiste.  Spirit  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francia,  London. 
1800;  J.  G.  Adderley  and  C.  L.  Marson,  "Third  Ordera,*' 
ib.  1002;  F.  O.  Kaercher,  Summary  of  Indulgeneee,  Privi- 
legea,  and  Favora  Oranted  to  the  Secular  Branch  of  the 
Third  Order  of  SL  Francia,  St.  Louis.  1002;  T.  C.  L.  Josa, 
SL  Francia  of  AaaiH  and  the  Third  Order,  ib.  1006. 

FRANCIS  BORGIA,  SAINT.    See  Jesuitb. 

FRANCIS,  JOSEPH  MARSHALL:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  IndianapoliSy  Ind.;  b.  at 
Eaglesmere,  Pa.,  Apr.  6,  1862.  He  studied  at 
Racine  College  (1879-82)  and  Oxford  (1885-^),  and 
wafi  ordered  deacon  in  1884  and  priested  two  yean 
later.  After  being  in  charge  of  the  mission  churches 
of  St.  Edmund,  Milwaukee,  and  of  St.  Peter, 
Greenfield,  Wis.,  1884-^,  he  was  canon  of  All 
Saints'  Cathedral,  Milwaukee,  1886-87  and  rector 
of  St  Luke's,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  1887-^.  He  then 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Japan,  where  he  remained 
until  1897,  being  professor  of  dogmatic  theology 
in  Trinity  Divinity  School,  Tokyo,  1891-97  and 
subdean  of  the  same  institution  1893-97.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  he  was  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  Evansville,  Ind.,  1898-99,  and  in  1899  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Indianapolis.  In  theology  he 
is  in  ''entire  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  as  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer." 

FRANCIS,  SAINT,  OF  PAOLA:  Founder  of  the 
Order  of  Minims;  b.  at  Paola  (13  m.  w.n.w.  of  Cosen- 
sa),  Italy,  1416  (according  to  the  BoUandists),  1438; 
d.  at  Plessis-les-Tours  (1  m.  8.w.  of  Tours),  France, 
Apr.  2, 1507.  His  parents  dedicated  him  at  an  early 
age  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  to  whose  intercession 
they  attributed  his  b^rth.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
entered  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  San  Marco  in 
Calabria,  and  quickly  surpassed  the  strictest  monks 
in  his  rigid  observance  of  the  rule.  After  spending 
a  year  as  novice,  he  accompanied  his  parents  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  Assisi,  Rome  and  other  holy  places, 
and  after  his  return  to  Paola  lived  for  six  years  in 
a  cave  on  the  seashore,  gradually  gathering  about 
him  a  band  of  disciples.  After  a  few  years  the  arch- 
bishop of  Coeenza  gave  permission  for  the  erect'on 
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of  a  monastery  and  church,  probably  about  1454, 
although  the  date  is  usually  given  as  1435.  This 
marks  the  establishment  of  his  order,  which  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "  Eremites  of  St.  Francis  "  and 
strove  to  surpass  the  Franciscans  by  a  more  rigid 
application  of  the  vow  of  poverty  and  by  extreme 
asceticism.  The  fame  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Francis 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Paul  II.  who  sent  a 
chamberlain  in  1469  to  test  them.  The  result  was 
favorable,  and  the  rule  of  the  new  order  was  con- 
firmed by  Sixtus  IV.  in  a  bull  issued  May  23,  1474, 
their  founder  himself  being  appointed  corrector- 
general.  The  rule  was  slightly  modified  by  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  Alexander  VI.,  and  Julius  IL,  the  second 
changing  the  name  of  the  order  to  Minimi  fratres 
(**  Least  of  the  Brethren  "),  probably  in  allusion  to 
Matt.  XXV.  40.  Numerous  miracles  are  recounted  of 
St.  Francis,  many  of  them  closely  resembling  those 
of  Christ.  As  a  consequence,  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
when  near  death,  sununoned  him  to  his  court,  but 
was  obeyed  only  at  the  command  of  the  pope,  St. 
Francis  declining  to  attempt  to  prolong  the  dying 
monarch's  life  by  his  prayers.  The  new  king, 
Charles  VIII.,  induced  him  to  remain  in  France, 
consulted  him  both  in  spiritual  and  secular  matters, 
and  built  for  him  two  monasteries  in  France,  one  at 
Plessis-les-Tours  and  the  other  at  Amboise,  as  well 
as  a  third  at  Rome,  to  be  occupied  solely  by  French 
monks.  Francis  was  canonized  by  Leo  X.  in  1519. 
The  Minims  are  bound,  in  addition  to  the  three 
monastic  vows,  by  a  fourth  which  devotes  them  to  a 
vita  quadrigesimaliSy  or  perpetual  fast,  enjoining 
abstinence  from  all  meat  and  lacticinia,  and  pei^ 
mitting  only  bread  and  water,  oil,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  to  be  used  for  food.  The  appointed  fasts  of 
the  Church  are  intensified  by  the  Minims,  who  are 
also  bound  by  strict  rules  of  silence.  The  rule  of 
the  Minimite  nuns,  whose  first  convent  was  estab- 
lished at  Andujar  in  Spain  in  1495,  closely  resembles 
that  for  the  monks,  but  the  Tertiaries  of  both  sexes 
are  subject  to  far  less  rigid  restrictions,  especially 
with  regard  to  diet.  During  its  period  of  greatest 
prosperity,  from  the  death  of  its  founder  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  order  had  450  houses, 
and  extended  its  missionary  activity  as  far  as  India. 
It  now  has  only  nineteen  cloisters,  the  mother  house 
at  Paola,  Sant'Andrea  della  Fratte  in  Rome, 
fourteen  in  Sicily,  and  one  each  in  Naples,  Marseilles, 
and  Cracow.  (0.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibuoqraphy:  The  earliest  life  of  the  founder  is  in  A8B, 
April,  i.  105-234.  Other  lives  are  by  Hilarion  de  Coste, 
Paris,  1655;  I.  Toscano.  Venioe.  1704;  C.  du  Vivier. 
Douai.  1722;  Holland,  Paris.  1874;  J.  Dabert,  Paris, 
1877:  and  in  /CL,  iv.  1824-26. 

Early  accounts  of  the  order  are:  L.  de  Montoia,  Cro- 
nica  oeneral  de  la  orden  de  loe  AfiniirkM,  Madrid.  1610; 
Louis  Doni  Datiehi,  Hiat.  gSnSrale  de  Vordre  dee  Minimee, 
Paris,  1624;  F.  Lanovius,  Chronicon  generaU  ordinia  Mini' 
morum,  ib.  1635.  Consult:  Helyot,  Ordrea  manaaHquee^ 
vii.  426-452;  Heimbucher.  OnUn  und  KongreffaHonen, 
ii.  527  sqq.;  Currier.  Religuma  Ordera,  pp.  268-270.  On 
the  Rules  consult:  G.  PassarelU.  StaJhUa  fratrum  Mino- 
rum,  Naples.  1570;  Lea  R^gUa  dea  frbrea  et  aaura  at,  dea 
Hdklea  .  .  .  de  Vordre  dea  Minimea,  Paris,  1632;  Digeatum 
aapienHa  Minimitanm  tri-paTHtwn,  ed.  P.  Baltas  d'Avila, 
Lille.  1667;  Traduction  nouvelia  dea  rhglea  .  ,  .  de  Vordre 
dea  Minimea,  Paris,  1703. 

FRANCIS  OF  PARIS.    See  Janben,  Cornbliub, 
Jansenism,  §  7. 


FRANCIS,  SAINT,  OF  SALES:  Saint  Francis  of 
Sales,  noted  preacher  and  devotional  author;  bom 
at  the  chdteau  of  Sales  near  Annecy  (25  m.  s. 
of  Geneva)  in  Savoy,  Aug.  21,  1567;  d.  at  Lyons 
Dec.  28,  1622.  He  was  a  member  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily of  Savoy  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  entered 
the  Jesuit  college  in  Paris,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philosophy,  the  classics  and 
Hebrew,  leading  at  the  same  time  a  life  of  stem 
asceticism  in  fulfilment  of  an  early  vow  to  the 
Virgin.  From  1584  to  1590  he  studied  civil  and 
canon  law  at  Padua,  but  gave  himself  up  more 
and  more  to  theology  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Jesuit  Possevin.  During  a  severe  illness  he  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  carried  out  his 
purpose  in  1591,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his 
family. 

Placed  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of 

Geneva,  who  was  then  residing  at  Annecy,  Francis 

began  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  movement 

for  bringing  back  to  the  Roman  faith  the  inhabitants 

of  the  province  of  Chablais  and  of  the  district 

of  Gex.  lying  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

Activity    Conquered  in   1536  by  the  Bernese 

in  Chablais,  and     converted     to     Protestantism, 

Gez,  and    Chablais  and  Gex  were  restored  to 

Geneva.  Philibert  Emmanuel  of  Savoy  by  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne  in  1564  with  the 
assurance  of  religious  freedom.  This  pledge, 
faithfully  kept  by  Philibert,  was  broken  by  his  son 
Charles  Emmanuel,  who  succeeded  in  1580,  and 
discerned  in  the  close  connection  prevailing  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  regions  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Bern  and  Geneva  a  menace  to  his  political 
authority.  Peaceful  methods  were  at  first  decided 
upon,  and  to  Francis  of  Sales  the  mission  was  con- 
fided. In  spite  of  his  zeal,  courage,  patience  and 
remarkable  gifts  of  persuasion,  Francis  met  with 
absolute  failure  at  Thonon,  the  capital  of  Chablais, 
whose  inhabitants  entered  into  a  compact  to  re- 
fuse even  a  hearing  to  the  eloquent  preacher. 
Only  among  the  peasantry  and  the  nobility  could 
he  point  to  a  few  isolated  conversions.  Convinced 
that  nothing  was  to  be  accomplished  by  peaceful 
means,  he  abandoned  the  field  of  his  labors  in  the 
winter  of  1596-97,  and  at  Turin  in  the  ducal  council 
declared  himself  for  a  policy  of  forcible  conversion, 
calling  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  the 
prohibition  of  Evangelical  literature,  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  Catholic  parishes,  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Jesuit  college,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
mass  in  the  city  of  Thonon.  The  plan  was  adopted, 
priests  and  monks  were  sent  into  the  country, 
soldiers  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants;  and 
with  the  additional  weapon  of  exile  the  Roman 
reaction  was  speedily  triumphant.  Encouraged  by 
their  success,  the  authorities  turned  their  eyes  to 
Geneva  whither  Francis  went  in  1597  at  the  in- 
stance of  Pope  Clement  VIII.  There  he  came 
into  repeated  contact  with  the  aged  Beza,  and, 
convinced  that  the  great  Huguenot  could  not  be 
gained  over  by  argument,  attempted  bribery — 
an  act  which  roused  Beza  to  great  indignation. 
To  his  very  last  day  Francis  retained  an  irrecon- 
cilable hatred  for  Geneva,  which  he  designated  as 
the  home  of  the  devil  and  of  heretics. 
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In  1602,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Geneva, 
Francis  succeeded  to  the  see,  of  which  he  had  for 
some  time  been  coadjutor.     In  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  office  he  lived  up  to  the  veiy 
highest  standard  of  pastoral  obligation.     His  fame 
as  a  preacher  caused  him  to  be  sum- 
Bishop     moned  repeatedly  to  France,  where 
of  Geneva,  he  enjoyed  great  influence.    With  the 
aid  of  Madame  de  Chantal  he  founded 
in  1004  the  order  of  the  Visitation  (see  VisrrA- 
TiON,  Order  of  the)  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  later  also  to  the  education  of  the  young. 

In  1618  Francis  composed  his  Introductum  d  la 
vie  divote^  one  of  the  most  popular  books  among 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  present  day,  the  object  of 
which,  as  he  explained  in  his  preface,  was  to  meet 
the  pious  needs  of  those  whose  calling  lay  in  the 
spheres  of  active  life.  The  book  is  in  the  form 
of  a  discourse  addressed  to  a  certain  Philothea, 
and  treats  in  five  chapters  of  repentance,  prayer, 
the  various  virtues,  temptations,  and  pious  practises. 
"The  world,"  he  says,  "often  looks 
His  with  contempt  upon  piety  because  it 
Works  and  pictures  the  pious  sb  men  of  downcast 
Doctrine,  and  sorrowful  faces,  but  Christ  him- 
self testifies  that  the  inner  life  is  a 
soft,  sweet,  and  happy  one."  In  his  indulgence 
to  the  demands  made  by  the  world  he  often  goes 
to  extremes.  His  views  find  their  systematic  ex- 
pression in  his  TraiU  de  Vamour  de  Dieu.  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  principle  that  the  will,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  as  ruler  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  finds  its  highest  expression  in  the  love 
of  God,  he  finds  two  principal  manifestations  of 
this  love,  one  passive,  revealing  itself  in  attrac- 
tion toward  the  divine,  and  one  active,  finding 
expression  in  the  performance  of  the  will  of  God. 
The  first  consists  primarily  in  prayer,  by  which  is 
understood  not  merely  verbal  utterance  of  devo- 
tion but  the  inner  approach  of  the  soul  toward 
God.  The  inner  form  of  prayer  is  of  two  degrees, 
the  lower,  meditation,  the  higher,  contemplation. 
Its  highest  degree  is  the  toted  absorption  of  the 
soul  into  its  God,  ecstasy.  In  Francis  we  find  an 
undisguised  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Quietism. 
As  a  counterpoise  to  the  evil  consequences  that 
might  possibly  follow  on  the  extreme  interpreta- 
tion of  his  mystic  doctrine,  Francis  sets  up  the  act- 
ive love  of  God,  which  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  will.  In  three  books  he  gives  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  various  virtues  in  which  this 
active  love  manifests  itself,  a  love  which  in  Francis 
himself  revealed  itself  throughout  his  life.  He 
was  canonized  in  1665,  and  in  1878  was  declared  a 
doctor  of  the  universal  Church.  (J»  EHNif-) 

BiBUOOBAPBr:  The  (Euvtm  of  St.  Francis  appeared  16  vols.. 
Paris.  1821;  8  vols.,  Lyons.  1868;  ed.  H.  D.  Mackey,  An- 
neoy,  18Q(H)7;  also  an  ed.,  Paris,  1008;  (Euvret  choinea,  ed. 
M.  Paste,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1890 ;  StlecHon  from  Spirihud 
Lettera,  by  H.  L.  8.  Lear,  London.  1892 ;  a  selection  in 
Fp.  by  F.  Pracht,  Paris,  1893.  Several  of  his  works  are 
constantly  reproduced  in  English,  e.  g.,  Pradical  Piety, 
London,  1861;  SjnrUudl  Lettera  (or  selections  from  them), 
lb.,  1871;  Sjnritual  Conferenen,  ib.,  1862;  Inirodwiion 
to  a  Devout  Life,  Oxford,  1876.  For  his  life  or  phases  of 
it  consult:  Baroness  Herbert  of  Lea,  Miaaion  of  St 
FraneU  in  the  Chablaia,  London.  1868;  J.  P.  Camus.  The 
Spirit  of  Franeia  of  Salea,  ib.,  1880;  A.  Perat^.  Lo  Miaaion 
de  Franfoia  de  Salea  iana  Is  Chabtaia,  Rome.  1886:  G. 


Porter.  The  Heart  of  SL  Franeia,  London,  1887;  J.  F. 
Qouthier.  La  Miaaion  de  S.  Franfoia  de  Salea  dana  .  .  . 
Chablaia,  Annecy,  1891;  H.  B.  Mackey.  St  Franeia  de 
Salea  aa  a  Preacher,  London,  1898;  F.  Strowski.  S.  Fran- 
coia  de  Salea,  Paris.  1898;  A.  Delplanque,  S.  FroTicoia  de 
Salea,  humaniate  et  icrivain  laHn,  Lille,  1908;  MareoUier, 
ViedeS.Franpoiade  Salea,  Tours.  1908;  R.  Omsby.  Lt/e  o/ 
SL  Franeia  de  Salea,  London,  n.d.;  KL,  iv.  182(^36. 

FRANCIS  XAVIER,  SAIHT:  The  founder  and 
pioneer  of  modem  Roman  Catholic  missions  to  the 
heathen;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Xavier,  near  Pamplona 
(195  m.  n.n.e.  of  Madrid),  in  Navarre,  Apr.  7,  1506; 
d.  on  the  island  of  San-chan  (Chang-Chuang,  St. 
John's  Island,  on  the  south  coast  of  China,  125  m. 
s.  of  Canton)  Dec.  2,  1552.  He  sprang  from  an 
aristocratic  family  of  Navarre.  While  preparing 
himself  for  the  higher  spiritual  career  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  with  Igna- 
tius Loyola,  soon  stood  completely  under  his  influ- 
ence, and  was  one  of  those  who  on  Aug.  15,  1534, 
bound  themselves  by  a  vow  at  Montmartre  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  subsequent  Society  of 
Jesus  (see  Ignatius  of  Loyola).  The  field  of  labor 
falling  to  Francis  Xavier  waa  that  of  missions  to 
the  heathen.  As  King  John  III.  of  Portugal  de- 
sired Jesuit  missionaries  for  the  East  Indies,  he 
was  ordered  thither,  leaving  Lisbon  on  Apr.  7, 
1541;  from  August  of  that  year  till  Mar.  1542, 
he  remained  in  Mozambique,  and  reached  Goa, 
the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  on  May  6. 
His  first  missionary  activity  was  among  the  Para- 
vas,  pearl-fishers  along  the  southerly  portion  of  the 
east  coast  of  Hindustan.  He  then  exerted  himself 
to  win  the  king  of  Travancore  to  Christianity,  on 
the  west  coast,  and  also  visited  Ceylon.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  his  activity,  he  turned  eastward 
in  1545,  and  planned  a  missionary  journey  to  Macas- 
sar, on  the  island  of  Celebes.  Having  arrived  in  Ma- 
lacca in  October  of  that  year  and  waited  there  three 
months  in  vain  for  a  ship  to  Macassar,  he  gave  up 
the  goal  of  his  voyage,  and  went  to  Amboyna  and 
other  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  retumiog  to  India 
in  Jan.,  1548.  The  next  fifteen  months  were  oc- 
cupied with  various  journeys  and  administrative 
measures  in  India.  Then  his  displeasure  by  reason 
of  the  unchristian  life  and  manners  of  the  Portu- 
guese, whereby  his  proselyting  work  was  seriously 
impeded,  drove  him  forth  once  again  into  the  un- 
known Far  East.  He  left  Goa  on  Apr.  15,  1549, 
stopped  at  Malacca,  visited  Canton,  and  on  Aug. 
15  reached  Japan,  where  he  landed  at  Kagoshima, 
the  principal  port  of  the  province  of  Satsuma,  on  the 
island  of  Kiushiu.  He  was  received  in  friendly 
manner  and  was  permitted  to  preach,  but,  not 
knowing  the  native  language,  had  to  limit  himself 
to  reading  aloud  the  translation  of  a  catechism. 
For  all  this,  his  sojourn  was  not  without  fruits, 
as  is  attested  by  congregations  established  in  Hiudo, 
Samaguchi,  and  Bungo  (see  Japan,  III.,  1,  §  1). 
After  more  than  two  years  in  Japan,  he  returned 
to  India,  and  was  back  in  Goa  by  Jan.,  1552. 
In  April  he  was  again  under  way,  aiming  for  China, 
but  died  on  the  journey. 

Francis  Xavier  accomplished  a  great  missionary 
work  both  as  organizer  and  as  pioneer.  By  hi^ 
compromises  in  India  with  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  he  developed  the  Jesuit  missionary  methods 
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along  lines  that  subsequently  became  fateful  for 
his  order  (see  Jesuits;  Accommodation,  {  8); 
the  instruction  he  dispensed  in  connection  with 
baptism  was  superficial;  and  he  combined  mis- 
sions with  politics,  and  approved  of  the  extension  of 
Christianity  by  force  (cf .  his  letter  to  King  John 
III.  of  Portu^,  Cochin,  Jan.  20,  1548).  Yet  he 
had  high  qualifications  as  missionary;  he  was 
animated  with  glowing  zeal,  the  consciousness  of 
acting  in  God's  service  never  forsook  him,  he  was 
endowed  with  great  linguistic  gifts,  and  his  activity 
was  marked  by  restless  pushing  forward.  His  ef- 
forts left  a  significant  impression  upon  the  mis- 
sionary history  of  India;  and  by  pointing  out  the 
way  to  East  India  to  the  Jesuits,  his  work  is  of 
fundamental  significance  with  regard  to  the  history 
of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  China  and 
Japan.  The  results  of  his  labor  that  he  himself 
witnessed  were  not  slight  (mere  figures  may  be 
disregarded,  as  they  are  difficult  to  verify);  but 
still  greater  were  the  tasks  he  proposed.  And 
since  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  responded  to  his 
call,  the  effects  of  his  efforts  reach  far  beyond  the 
Jesuit  order;  the  entire  systematic  and  aggressive 
incorporation  of  great  masses  of  people  on  broad 
lines  of  policy  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
modem  times,  dates  back  to  Francis  Xavier.  He 
was  beatified  by  Paul  V.  on  Oct.  25,  1619,  and  was 
canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  on  Mar.  12,  1622. 

Carl  Mihbt. 

Bibuographt:  The  best  souroeii  for  a  life  are  the  letters, 
146  in  all,  translated  into  Latin  by  R.  Biinchaca,  with  the 
title  S.  FranciBci  Xaverii  .  ,  .  epiatolarum  omnium  libri 
quattuor,  Bologna,  1796;  next  is  the  MonumerUa  Xave- 
riana^  in  the  MonumeiUa  hiatorica  aocietatia  Jem,  Madrid, 
1899.  Consult:  H.  F.  Coleridge,  Life  and  Letters  of  St. 
Franda  Xavier,  2  vols..  New  York,  1886;  Mary  H.  Mac- 
Clean,  Life  of  Francie  Xavier,  London,  1896;  H.  Haas, 
OeecfUdUe  dee  Chrietentuma  in  Japan,  2  vols.,  Tokyo, 
1902-04;  L.  J.  M.  Cros,  S.  Francois  de  Xavier,  Paris,  1903; 
KL.  iv.  1839-43.  A  really  critical  life  is  still  a  desider- 
atum. 

FRANCISCANS.  See  Francis,  Saint,  of  Assisi, 
AND  TBK  Franciscan  Order. 

FRAN CISCUS  A  SANCTA  CLARA.  See  Daven- 
port, Christopher. 

FRANCK,  f  rank  (FRANK),  JOHANN :  German  lyric 
poet;  b.  at  Guben  (79  m.  s.e.  of  Berlin),  Branden- 
burg, June  1,  1618;  d.  there  June  18,  1677.  He 
8tu£ed  law  at  Kdnigsberg,  was  a  councilor  in  his 
native  town,  later  on  mayor  and  a  member  of  the 
county  council  of  the  Niederlausitz.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Silesian  School  and  of  Simon  Dach 
of  Kdnigsberg  he  produced  a  series  of  poems  and 
hymns,  collected  and  edited  by  himself  in  two 
volumes  (Guben,  1674),  entitled:  Teutache  Gedichte, 
enthaltend  geisUiches  Zion  aamt  Vaterunaerfiarfe 
nebat  irdischem  Helicon  oder  Lob-,  Licb-,  Leidge- 
dichU,  etc.  His  secular  poems  are  forgotten;  about 
forty  of  his  religious  songs,  hymns,  and  psalms 
have  been  kept  in  the  hymn-books  of  the  German 
Protestant  Church.  Some  of  these  are  the  hymn 
for  the  Holy  Communion  "  Schmucke  dich,  o  Hebe 
Seele  "  ("  Deck  thyself,  my  soul,  with  gadness  "); 
the  Advent  hymn  "  Komm,  Heidenheiland,  Lofee- 
geld"  ("Come,  Ransom  of  our  captive  race;" 
a  translation  into  German  of  J.  CJampanus's  **  Veni 


Redemptor  gentium  ");  a  hymn  to  Christ,  "  Jesu, 
meine  Freude "  ("  Jesus,  my  chief  pleasure "). 
The  music  for  his  hymns  by  the  Guben  organist 
Christoph  Peter  appeared  first  in  the  AndacfUscym" 
beliif  the  oldest  Guben  hymn-book,  in  1648.  In 
honor  of  Johann  Franck  a  simple  monument  has 
been  erected  at  the  south  wall  of  the  Guben  parish- 
church.  A.  Werner. 

Biblxoobapht:  H.  Jentsch,  Johann  Franck  von  Ovben, 
Guben,  1877.  On  his  hjrmnB  oonault  A.  Knapp,  Evan- 
oelischer  LiederSchats,  ii.  849  Stuttcart,  1850;  Julian, 
Hymnologv,  pp.  386-387. 

FRANCK  (FRANK),  SSBASTIAN. 

His  Peculiar  Views  ($1).       The  Chronica  (S  3). 
His  Literary  Activity  (S  2).     Other  Works  (S  4). 

Sebastian  Franck,  one  of  the  popular  writers  of 
the  Reformation,  was  bom  at  DonauwOrth  (25  m. 
n.  of  Augsburg)  1499;  d.  Basel  (?)  1542  or  1543.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Ingolstadt  in  1515,  and 
continued  his  studies  at  Bethlehem  college,  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Dominicans  at  Heidelberg,  incorporated 
in  the  university.  Here  he  met  his  later  op- 
ponents, Martin  Frecht  and  Butzer.  Bethlehem 
was  still  dominated  by  the  scholasticism  of  the 
closing  Middle  Ages,  but  influences  of  humanism 
also  made  themselves  felt.  Subsequently  Franck 
became  priest  in  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg,  and  in 
1527  he  occupied  a  clerical  position  at  Gustenfelden, 
a  small  borough  near  Nuremberg. 

At  this  time  his  standpoint  was  strictly  Lutheran, 
and  he  attacked  the  Sacramentarians  and  Anabap- 
tists. But  in  his  Turkenchronik  (1530)  his  radicsd- 
ism  began  to  find  expression.  Here  he  treats  of 
**  ten  or  eleven  nations  or  sects  of  Christianity  " 
of  which  none  possesses  the  full  truth,  and  at  the 
close  he  intimates  that  beside  the  three  faiths, 
the  Lutheran,  the  Zwin^^ian  and  the 
I.  His      Anabaptist,  there  would  soon  arise  a 

Peculiar  fourth,  an  invisible  spiritual  Church 
Views,  which  would  be  governed  by  the  eter- 
nal invisible  word  of  God  without  any 
external  means  such  as  ceremonies,  sacraments  and 
sermons.  Thus  Franck  appears  as  the  represent- 
ative of  a  mystic  spiritualism  which  placed  him  in 
strong  contrast  with  ecclesiastical  Protestantism. 
In  1528  he  resigned  his  position  at  Gustenfelden 
and  went  to  Nuremberg  and  in  the  following  year 
to  Strasburg.  In  the  free  atmosphere  of  the  two 
imperial  cities  his  views  underwent  an  entire 
change — the  theologian  became  a  popular  writer, 
the  Lutheran  an  opponent  of  every  Christian 
system  that  is  bound  by  ecclesiastical  rules.  He 
searched  for  God's  truth  among  all  people,  in  nature, 
and  history  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  In  Strasburg 
he  came  into  contact  with  congenial  opponents  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Reformation,  especially  with  Ser- 
vetus  and  Hans  Bttnderlin  of  Linz.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  Schwenckfeld  his 
spiritualism  reached  its  full  development.  He 
held  that  the  whole  external  Church  and  all  its  in- 
stitutions were  corrupted  by  Antichrist  inmie- 
diately  after  the  time  of  the  apostles.  It  is  not 
God's  will,  he  thought,  that  it  should  be  reerected, 
the  inner  illimiination  by  the  spirit  of  God  being 
sufficient.  We  must  all  unlearn  what  we  have 
learned  from  the  pope,  Luther,  and  Zwingli. 
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In  1531  there  appeared  at  Strasburg  Franck's 
first  great  work,  Chronica,  Zeiibuch  und  Gesckichts- 
bibeL  The  frank  criticisms  in  the  book  caused  a 
great  sensation,  there  being  no  party  which  had  not 
received  its  share.  Princes  became  aware  of  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  book,  and  prominent 
men  like  Erasmus  entered  their  complaints.  In 
1531  Franck  was  imprisoned  and  his  chronicle 
confiscated,  but  he  was  soon  released 

2.  His  and  expelled  from  Strasburg.  He 
Literary  went  to  Esslingen  where  he  established 
Activity,     a  soap  factory  for  the  support  of  his 

family.  In  1533  he  was  permitted  to 
settle  at  Uhn.  Here  he  established  a  printing-press 
and  printed  some  of  his  works  which  again  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  theologians  and  authori- 
ties. At  the  instigation  of  Martin  Frecht,  first 
preacher  at  Ulm,  Franck  was  ordered  in  1535  to 
leave  the  city,  but  he  protested  against  this  decision 
and  was  allowed  to  remain.  He  published  several 
other  works  which,  however,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  print  at  Ulm.  They  appeared  at  Frankfort 
and  again  offended  the  theologians.  Frecht  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Town  Council  to  expel 
Franck  from  Ulm  in  1539.  In  1540  a  resolution 
written  by  Melanchthon  was  passed  at  the  con- 
vention of  theologians  in  Schmalkalden  in  which 
Franck  was  accused  of  separation  from  the 
Church,  contempt  for  the  Bible  and  the  ministry, 
and  of  heresy.  These  experiences  naturally  in- 
creased the  bitterness  of  his  criticisms,  but  did  not 
paralyze  his  energy.  In  1539  he  moved  with  his 
family  and  printing-press  to  Basel  where  he  was 
active  in  the  production  and  printing  of  numerous 
writings  until  his  death. 

Franck  has  left  no  adherents  as  he  belonged  to  no 
party.  The  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  the  time  did 
not  understand  his  independence;  they  only  recog- 
nized the  incongruity  of  his  ideas  with  their  theology 
and  the  contradiction  between  his  abstract  idealism 
and  their  newly  established  Church.  He  was 
severely  attacked  by  Luther,  who  criticized  him 
for  his  pessimism  and  the  lack  of  positive  Christian 
thought  in  his  works;  the  other  Protestant  theolo- 
gians judged  similarly.  But  in  spite  of  all  dam- 
natory criticisms  by  theologians  Franck 's  produc- 
tions were  circulated  in  numerous  editions  and 
remained  popular  for  more  than  a  century.  Even 
more  lasting  and  greater  was  their  influence  upon 
the  development  of  free  thought  in  the  Netherlands. 
Franck  was  no  original  thinker  in  the  higher  sense. 
Most  of  his  thoughts  on  spiritualism  were  borrowed 
from  the  older  philosophic  mysticism,  and  he  had 
too  little  of  a  religious  nature  to  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  mysticism.  While  his  works  are 
superficial  and  betray  a  lack  of  erudition,  they  are 
full  of  a  glowing  patriotism  and  pointed  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  shortcomings  of  his  people 
and  his  time.  Franck's  Chronica  consists  of  three 
parts;  the  first  comprises  the  time  from  Adam  to 
Christ,  the  second  treats  of  emperors 

3.  The  and  secular  affairs,  the  third  of  popes 
Chronica,    and  spiritual  affairs.     The  larger  part 

of  the  material  has  been  taken  from 
other  works,  but  the  book  is  original  in  its  ar- 
rangement, in  its  leading  ideas,  in  its  criticisms  of 


ecclesiastical  phenomena  of  the  past  and  present 
and  of  the  pohtical  and  social  conditions  of  the 
people;  it  became'  very  popular,  and  many  later 
works  of  a  similar  kind  were  dependent  upon  it. 
Apart  from  the  information  on  contemporaneous 
history  and  customs,  the  chief  value  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  Ketzerchronik  of  the  third  part.  Here 
Franck  has  compiled  all  the  different  beliefs  which 
according  to  the  judgment  of  Romanism  would  have 
to  be  considered  heretical  if  it  were  consistent. 
Among  the  reformers  appear  the  Anabaptists  and 
enthusiasts;  among  the  heretics  rejected  by  the 
Church  such  as  Marcion,  Arius,  Huss  and  Wyclif 
are  foimd  the  great  pillars  of  the  Church — Augus- 
tine, Ambrose,  etc. — in  so  far  as  they  taught  differ- 
ently from  the  sixteenth-centiuy  Roman  Church; 
by  the  side  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
appear  the  sibyls,  philosophers,  and  poets  of  the 
pagans — everything  in  alphabetical  order  with 
epitomes  of  their  writings  and  pervaded  by  a  deli- 
cate irony.  Franck's  purpose  was  to  show  the 
vain  presumption  of  Rome  and  of  all  other  sects 
in  their  claims  to  possess  the  only  right  faith.  He 
criticizes  severely  the  violence  of  princes  and  the 
nobility,  but  not  less  the  stupidity  of  the  mob  in 
changing  its  faith  like  a  garment,  and  the  arrogance 
of  the  learned.  He  demands  a  decisive  reform 
in  State  and  society,  being  conscious  of  the  misery 
and  disorder  of  social  and  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tions. The  Weltbuchf  Cosmographie  (Tubingen, 
1534)  appeared  as  the  fourth  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive work. 

Franck  printed  his  Paradoxa,  280  Wunderreden 
at  Ulm  in  1534,  and  calls  it  the  true  and  divine 
philosophy  and  theology  for  all  Christians.  Here  he 
developed,  on  the  basis  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
Eckhart,  Tauler  and  the  Deutsche  Theologie,  his 
mystical  and  speculative  theories  on  the  relation 
between  God  and  the  world,  God  and  sin,  liberty 
and  necessity,  spirit  and  flesh,  Christ  and  Anti- 
christ.    Subsequently  there  appeared  his  Germania 

Chronicon  (Frankfort,  1538)  and  Die 

5.  Other    guLdene  Arch   (Augsburg,    1538).     In 

Works,     the  latter  work  he  placed  side  by  side 

passages  from  Holy  Scripture,  from 
the  Church  Fathers,  and  from  illuminated  pagans. 
By  the  side  of  Augustine  is  placed  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus;  by  the  side  of  Thomas,  Orpheus;  by  the  side 
of  Plato,  Tauler.  Franck  also  translated  Erasmus's 
''Praise  of  Folly"  (1534)  to  which  he  appended 
treatises,  one  concerning  the  vanity  of  all  human 
arts  and  sciences;  the  second  concerning  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  third  con- 
cerning the  praise  of  the  **  foolish  divine  word  " 
and  the  difference  between  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal word.  Das  KriegsbUchlein  dee  Friedens  (Basel, 
1539)  was  directed  against  the  court  preachers 
who  justified  war  like  the  princes.  Das  verbat- 
schierte  Bitch  (1539)  is  a  sort  of  concordance  which  is 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  contradictions  in 
the  letter  of  Scripture  become  prominent,  and  was 
intended  to  lead  away  from  the  letter  to  the 
spirit.  Franck  also  pubUshed  two  collections  of 
proverbs  (Frankfort,  1541)  which  became  popular 
and  were  enjoyed  by  Lessing. 

(A.  HEGLERf.)  K.  HOLL. 
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FRANCKB,  AUGUST  HERMAITN. 

Early  Life  and  Studies  (Si). 

His  Work  in  Leipsic.  Erfurt,  and  Halle  (S  2). 

His  Philanthropic  Institutions  (f  3). 

His  Service  to  Missions  and  Pedagosy  ($  4). 

His  Writings  (S  5). 

August  Hermann  Francke,  founder  of  the  char- 
itable institutions  at  Halle  bearing  his  name,  was 
bom  at  LUbeck  Mar.  12,  1663;  d.  at  Halle  June  8, 
1727.     In  his  third  year  his  father,  a  jurist,  re- 
moved to  Gotha,  on  the  call  of  Duke  Ernest  I.  the 
Pious  (q.v.),  and  died  there  a  few  months  later. 
The  pious  influences  of  his  home  determined  the 
son  to  study  theology.    He  was  edu- 
I.  Early     cated  by  private  tutors  and  at  the 
Life  and    gymnasium  of  Gotha,  where  he  passed 
Studies,     his  final  examination  in  1679.    After 
half  a  year's  stay  at  Erfurt  he  went  to 
Kiel,  where  he  was  influenced  by  Christian  Kortholt 
(q.v.),   a  theologian   of   Spener's  tendency.     His 
memoirs  illustrating  this  period  show  how  strict  he 
was  in  his  self-discipline  and  how  eagerly  he  longed 
for  a  perfect  Christianity.     After  three  years  he 
went  for  two  months  to  Hamburg  where  he  per- 
fected his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  under  Ezra  Ed- 
sard.    Then  he  returned  to  Gotha,  always  dis- 
satisfied with  himself  as  being  a  mere  ''  natural '' 
man.     In  1684  he  continued  his  studies  at  Leipsic 
and  in  1685  became  master  of  arts,  receiving  at 
the  same   time  permission  to   lecture  as  privat- 
docent. 

In  Leipsic  his  future  Pietistic  tendency  began  to 
manifest  itself  by  his  absorption  in  Holy  Scripture. 
He  helped  to  found  the  Collegium  pkUobiblicum  (see 
Pietism)  for  a  closer  study  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis.  These  Bible  studies  became  very 
popular,  and  Francke  confessed  that  he  grasped  the 
deep  truths  of  Scripture  first  in  these  gatherings; 
but  he  was  still  dissatisfied  with  himself.  In  1687 
he  went  to  Ltineburg  to  continue  his  Biblical  studies 
under  the  guidance  of  the  learned  superintendent 
Sandhagen.  The  period  at  LUneburg  was  destined 
to  become  the  turning-point  of  his  inner  life  as  he 
dated  from  this  time  his  conversion.  In  1688  he 
was  again  at  Hamburg,  where  he  continued  his  ex- 
egetical  studies  under  the  influence  of  the  learned 
preacher  Johann  Winkler,  a  friend  of  Spener. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to 
Leipsic,  visiting  Spener  at  Dresden  for  two  months 
on  the  way.  The  intimate  intercourse  with  this 
congenial  man  exerted  a  great  influence  upon 
Francke,  and  ever  after  they  were  united  by  a 
bond  of  cordial  affection,  assisting  each  other  in 
their  labors  and  keeping  up  their  correspondence 
until  1702. 

After  Francke's  return  to  Leipsic  in  Feb.,  1689, 
and  the  resumption  of  his  earlier  academic  activity, 
his  influence  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  larger 


circles.  By  his  lectures — ^which  were  chiefly  exe- 
getical,  and  attended  by  so  many  that  the  largest 
auditorium  could  hardly  hold  aU  his  hearers — 
as  well  as  by  his  sermons  and  his  per- 
2.  His  Work  sonal  intercourse  with  the  students, 

in  Leipsic,  he  was  the  originator  of  a  movement 
Erfurt,      which  struck  deep  roots  in  the  minds 

and  Halle,  of  his  hearers  and  was  destined  to 
effect  a  deepening  of  piety  by  a  con- 
scious devotion  to  Christ  in  a  living,  personal  faith. 
It  was  inevitable  that  his  success  should  arouse 
envy,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  not  everything 
in  the  movement  of  Francke  and  his  friends  was 
commendable,  as,  for  instance,  the  contempt  of 
science  and  distrust  of  earnest  philosophical  study 
united  with  self-complacency  and  conceit  among 
those  who  were  only  superficially  inspired  by  the 
Spirit.  Francke's  chief  opponent  was  his  colleague, 
J.  B.  Carpzov  (q.v.),  at  whose  instigation,  the  fac- 
ulty prohibited  the  continuation  of  the  Collegia 
biblica  and  instituted  a  formal  investigation  against 
Francke,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  had  to  con- 
fine himself  to  lectures  of  a  philosophical  nature. 
In  1690  he  gladly  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  of  the 
Augustinians  at  Erfurt.  Here  he  developed  again 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  his  successful  activ- 
ity in  the  spirit  of  Pietistic  Christianity.  Students 
from  Leipsic  and  Jena  followed  him  to  Erfurt, 
and  his  influence  made  itself  felt  beyond  the  town. 
But  the  opponents  of  Francke  rose  again  and  in- 
stituted a  commission,  the  result  of  which  was  his 
dismissal  from  office  (1691).  He  went  to  Gotha 
and  from  there  was  invited  to  Berlin  by  Spener. 
Owing  to  the  latter's  influence,  he  received  in 
1692  a  parish  at  Glaucha,  now  a  suburb  of  Halle, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Orien- 
tal languages  in  the  University  of  Halle.  Here  he 
found  among  his  colleagues  a  circle  of  congenial 
men  who  followed  the  tendency  of  Spener.  The 
opposition  of  the  orthodox  town  clergy  was  soon 
overcome.  Francke's  parochial  activity  and  pas- 
toral care  exercised  the  deepest  and  most  far-reach- 
ing influences.  *  His  sermons  centered  in  the  great 
theme  of  Pietistic  theology,  sin  and  grace.  They 
were  spontaneous  utterances  of  his  innermost 
being  and  testimonies  from  his  own  experience. 
His  practical  activity  enlivened  his  lectures  and 
made  his  study  of  the  Bible  more  fruitful  for  the 
calling  of  his  students,  and  his  scientific  work  in  its 
turn  had  a  wholesome  effect  upon  his  sermons  and 
religious  instruction.  He  entered  into  intimate 
relations  with  his  colleagties  J.  J.  Breithaupt  and 
Paul  Anton  (qq.v.),  who  held  the  same  theological 
convictions,  and  the  three  men  gave  to  the  newly 
founded  faculty  its  characteristic  stamp  of  Pietism. 
The  chief  factors  were  a  profound  study  of  the 
Bible,  an  unfolding  of  the  thoughts  of  salvation 
contained  in  it  without  the  mechanical  dogmatics 
of  the  orthodox,  practical  guidance  in  the  success- 
ful performance  of  the  clerical  office,  and  insistence 
upon  pious  conduct  and  a  godly  life.  In  accordance 
with  Francke's  general  views  his  lectures  treated 
first  of  all  Biblical  exegesis,  but  hermeneutics, 
homiletics,  and  parenetics  were  not  excluded. 

But  his  chief  activity  belonged  from  the  begin- 
ning to  his  congregation.  His  eminent  gifts  showed 
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themselves  not  only  in  his  pastoral  care,  but  also 
in  the  field  of  pedagogy.  In  both  spheres  he 
developed  the  most  strenuous  activity,  taxing  his 
powers  to  the  utmost.  He  preached  twice  on  Sun- 
day, conducted  daily  prayer-meetings  and  daily 
catechizations  of  children,  and  paid  regular  visits  to 
the  membiers  of  his  congregation.  In  1695  he 
opened  his  pauper-school  in  the  parsonage  with 
the  aid  of  a  poor  student,  and  this  un- 

3.  His  Phil-  dertaking  of  Christian  charity  was  the 
anthropic   seed  from  which  all  the  other  insti- 

Institutions.  tutions  of  Francke  developed.  The 
number  of  children  grew  rapidly,  and 
soon  larger  acconunodations  had  to  be  provided, 
and  the  ntunber  of  teachers  had  to  be  increased. 
In  1696  there  originated  the  Pddagogium  which 
was  intended  chiefly  for  the  education  of  boys 
whose  parents  lived  out  of  town,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously the  orphan  asylum  was  established. 
The  teaching  staff  of  these  institutions  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  poor  students,  who,  in  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  received  free  board.  In 
1697  there  was  founded  the  so-called  Latin  School 
to  prepare  boys  for  academic  studies.  There  was 
something  almost  miraculous  in  the  growth  and 
rapid  development  of  these  various  institutions, 
and  Francke  revealed  an  extraordinary  talent  of 
organization  in  their  management.  His  trust  in 
God  awakened  everywhere  the  same  spirit,  and 
voluntary  contributions  poured  in  from  far  and 
near  so  that  he  considered  his  success  a  direct  an- 
swer to  his  fervent  prayers.  In  the  year  of  his 
death  more  than  2,200  children  were  being  in- 
structed in  his  institutions,  among  them  134  orphans ; 
175  teachers  and  eight  inspectors  were  employed; 
and  about  250  students  received  free  board.  There 
were  also  added  a  printing-press  and  publishing 
establishment  and  a  pharmacy  which  contributed 
a  large  profit  to  the  institutions. 

Not  less  important  was  Francke 's  interest  in 
foreign  missions.  The  orphanage  with  its  numer- 
ous assistants  and  teachers  became  for  a  time  an 
important  center  for  the  education  of  mission- 
aries for  India.  Ziegenbalg,  Plfltschau,  and  C.  F. 
Schwarz  were  trained  in  Francke's  institutions 
and,  together  with  the  Moravians,  deserve  the 
credit  of  having  inaugurated  the  mis- 

4.  His  Serv-  sionary  history  of  modem  times  for 
ice  to  Mis-  Germany.    Another  undertaking  due 

sions  and  to  the  influence  of  Francke  is  the 
Pedagogy.  Bible  Institute  founded  in  1710  by 
Baron  von  Canstein  (q.v.),  a  faithful 
admirer  of  Francke.  Francke  also  rendered  great 
services  to  the  cause  of  pedagogy.  As  he  was  free 
from  the  restrictions  by  the  authorities,  he  was  able 
to  realize  some  of  his  innermost  ideals.  The  main 
purpose  of  education  was  for  him  to  lead  children  to 
a  saving  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  and  to  true 
Christianity.  Without  true  love  to  God  and  man 
all  knowledge  appeared  to  him  worthless,  and  he 
considered  it  the  task  of  the  higher  as  well  as  of  the 
lower  schools  to  further  not  only  Christian  instruc- 
tion, but  Christian  life.  He  hated  all  empty 
formalism  and  tried  in  every  way  to  introduce 
object-lessons,  and  to  emphasize  instruction  for  the 
practical  matters  of  life. 


Francke's  writings  were  numerous,  but  relatively 
unimportant.  His  Pddagogische  Sckriften  have  been 
edited  by  G.  Kramer,  with  an  accoimt  of  his 
life  and  institutions,  as  vol.  xi.  of  the  BMio- 
thek  pddeagogisher  Klassiker  (2d  ed.,  Langensalza, 
1885).  His  Fuaaatapfen  des  noch  Ubenden  Goites, 
an  account  of  his  institutions  (Halle,  1701,  and 

many  later  editions),  was  translated 

5.  His      into  EngUsh  (An  Abstract  0/  the  Mar- 

Writings,    vellous  Footsteps  of  Divine  Providence, 

London,  1706  and  often).  Other  English 
translations  which  were  highly  popular  in  their  time 
are  Nicodemus  or  a  treatise  against  the  fear  of  man 
(London,  1706);  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  the 
Most  Usefvl  Way  of  Preaching  (1754);  Faith  in 
Christ  inconsisient  with  a  Solicitous  Concern  about 
the  Things  of  this  World,  a  sermon  (1759);  A  Guide  to 
the  Reading  and  Study  of  the  Holy  Scripture  (1813). 

(T.  FORSTERt.) 
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Auguat  Hermann  Francke.  Bin  LebenabUd,  Halle.  180B. 
Consult  also,  A.  RitschI,  Geaehichte  dea  Pi^Hamua,  vol.  ii.. 
Bonn,  1884;  J.  Jangst-Stettin,  PiOUIen,  pp.  24^38.  TO- 
bingen.  1006. 

FRAlffK,  FRANZ  HERMANN  REINHOLD  VON: 

German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Altenburg  (26  m.  s.  of 
Leipsic)  Mar.  25, 1827;  d.  at  Eriangen  Feb.  7, 1894. 
His  eariy  life  was  spent  at  Zschemitz,  and  in  1839 
he  entered  the  gymnasium  of  Altenburg,  matric- 
ulating in  1845  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  to  study 
theology,  philosophy  and  philology  (Ph.D.,  1850; 
licentiate  of  theology,  1851).  There,  under  the 
influence  of  Harless,  Frank  underwent  an  entire 
change  of  views,  and  from  a  rationalist  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Lu- 
Early  theran  confession  and  of  early  Prot- 
Life.  estant  theology.  In  1851  he  became 
subrector  of  a  school  at  Ratzeburg, 
and  two  3rears  later  teacher  of  religion  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  Altenburg.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  church  history  and 
systematic  theology  in  Erlangen,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  became  ordinary  professor;  while  from 
1875  until  his  death  he  occupied  the  chair  of  sys- 
tematic theology.  ' 

Not  only  as  a  theological  leader,  but  also  as  a 
moral  character,  Frank  exercised  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence. He  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  conservative  ideas;  but  deeply  rooted 
as  he  was' in  Evangelical  principles,  he  still  main- 
tained a  deep  interest  in  modem  life  with  its  aims 
and  problems,  while  he  was  opposed  to  reactionary 
tendencies  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  to  external 
authority  in  political  relations.  He  may  be  styled 
the  dogmatician  of  the  "  Erlangen  theology." 
Twice  his  views  were  essentially  changed — in  Leip- 
sic he  was  won  for  the  old  truth,  in  Erlangen,  under 
the  influence  of  Hofmann,  for  the  *'  new  mode  of 
teaching  the  old  truth." 

Frank's  most  characteristic  work  was  his  Sy*- 
tern  der  christlichen  Gewissheit  (2  vols.,  Erlangen, 
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1870-73;  2d  ed.,  1881-83;  Eng.  transl.  by  M.  J. 
Evans,  "  System  of  Christian  Certainty,"  Edin- 
l>urgh,  1886).  The  great  question  which  Frank 
attempted  to  answer  in  this  work  was  the  basis  of 
belief.  The  answer  is  offered  by  the  positive  as- 
surance of  the  Christian.  The  Christian  is  trans- 
posed into  a  new  state  of  life,  and  into  a  state  of 
regeneration  and  conversion  of  which  he  becomes 
positively  assured.  This  assurance,  however,  im- 
plies also  the  assurance  of  an  objective  cause. 
Thus  there  result  three  groups  of  objects  of  Chris- 
tian assurance;  the  immanent  objects 
Theory  of  as  the  effects  of  the  objective  cause 
Christian  inherent  in  the  subject  (knowledge 
Certitude,  of  sin;  reality  of  the  new  life);  the 
transcendent  objects  (God  as  the 
supramundane  factor,  the  Trinity;  the  atoning 
God-Man);  and  the  transmittent  objects  (the 
Word,  the  Sacraments,  the  Church),  or  the 
historical  and  concrete  media  by  which  faith 
experiences  the  effect  of  the  supramimdane  cause. 
Each  of  these  three  groups  is  opposed  by  a  develop- 
ment of  modem  intellectualism;  so  that  rationalism 
denies  the  reality  of  the  peculiar  religious  experi- 
ence of  the  Christian;  pantheism  does  away  with 
the  causality  of  a  personal  God;  and  criticism  (as 
represented  by  Baur  and  Strauss)  tries  to  prove  the 
Church  and  church  life  to  be  merely  natural  phe- 
nomena devoid  of  any  specifically  inherent  trans- 
cendent causality.  According  to  Frank,  the  objects 
of  faith  are  impUed  in  the  assertion  of  the  Ego  of  the 
new  man,  and  he  is  assured  of  them  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  certainty  of  that  Ego  concerning 
itself. 

Having  thus  acquired  the  realities  of  Christian 
faith,  it  is  the  task  of  dogmatics,  as  set  forth  by 
Frank  in  his  System  der  christlichen  Wahrheit  (2 
vols.,  Erlangen,  1878-80;  3d  ed.,  1893-94),  to 
grasp  and  represent  the  objects  of  Christian 
faith  in  their  inner  connection.  Here 
Dogmatic  Frank  no  longer  starts  from  sub- 
System,  jective  assurance,  but  from  the  first 
cause  of  Christian  realities,  from  the 
principium  easendi,  or  God.  His  work  accordingly 
represents  the  evolution  of  the  humanity  ot  God. 
The  first  part  treats  of  the  "  principle  of  evolution  " 
and  establishes  the  doctrine  of  God.  The  second 
part  is  devoted  to  the  "  realization  of  evolution  " 
in  three  divisions:  generation  (creation,  world, 
man),  degeneration  (sin,  devil),  and  regeneration, 
the  latter  comprising  the  humanity  of  God  as  being 
realized  for  the  God-Man;  the  humanity  of  God 
as  posited  in  the  God-Man;  and  the  humanity 
of  God  as  evolving  from  the  God-Man,  that  is  (a) 
the  humanity  of  God  as  the  object  of  becoming 
(the  means  of  grace);  (&)  the  humanity  of  God  as 
the  subject  of  becoming  (the  order  of  salvation); 
and  (c)  the  humanity  of  God  as  the  object-subject 
of  becoming  (the  Church).  The  third  part  describes 
the  "  aim  of  becoming,"  or  eschatology. 

The  life-work  of  Frank  as  a  systematic  theologian 
found  its  completion  in  his  System  der  christlichen 
Sittlichkeit  {2  vols.,  Erl&ng^n,  1884-87;  Eng.  trans!.. 
System  of  the  Christian  Certainty ,  Edinburgh,  1886.) 
The  leading  point  of  view  in  this  work  is  the  "evolu- 
tion of  the  God-Man."   Frank  attacked  the  theology 
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of  Ritschl   in   his  (/e&er  die  kirchliche  Bedeutung 

der  Theoloffie  A.  Ritschls  (Leipsic,  1888)  and  Zur 

Theologie  A,  Ritschls  (3d.  ed.,  1891);  and  he  also 

wrote  Evangelische  Schulreden  (Altenburg,  1856); 

Die  Theologie  der  Concordienformel  (4  vols.,  Erlangen, 

1858-65);   Aus  dem  Leben  chriatlicher  Frauen  (GU- 

tersloh,  1873);  Dogmatische  Studien  (Leipsic,  1892); 

Vademecum  f&r  angehende  Theologen  (1892);    and 

Geschichte  und  Kritik  der  neueren  Theologie  (1894; 

3d  ed.,  1898).  (R.  Seeberg.) 

Biblxoqraphy:  R.  Seeberg,  F.  H.  R.  von  Frank;  ein  0&- 
denkblaU,  Leipsic  1804;  J.  Gottoohiok.  Die  Kirchliehkeit 
der  90{fenannten  kirchlidten  Theologie,  pp.  110  sqq.,  Frei- 
burs.  1890;  F.  Nippold,  Handhuch  der  neueaten  Kirchen^ 
geeehichte^  iii.,  part  1,  pp.  495  sqq.,  Berlin,  1890;  O. 
Pfleiderer,  Die  Enhnckluna  der  proteetanOacKen  Theologie 
eeit  Kant,  pp.  183  sqq..  Freiburs.  1891;  G.  Daxer,  Der 
SubjfJetiviemue  in  Franke  "  Syttem  der  chriatiidien  Oewiae- 
heit"  GQtersloh,  1900;  F.  K.  E.  Weber,  F.  H.  R.  von 
Franks  OotUsUkre,  Leipsic,  1001. 

FRANK,  GUSTAV  WUHELM:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Schleiz  (24  m.  s.w.  of  Gara)  Sept.  25, 
1832;  d.  at  Vienna  Sept.  24,  1904.  He  studied  at 
Jena,  where  he  became  privat-docent  in  1859  and 
was  appointed  associate  professor  of  theology  in 
1864.  In  1867  he  was  called  to  Vienna  as  full  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatic  and  symbolic  theology,  and  the 
same  year  became  a  member  of  the  Evangelical 
ecclesiastical  council  in  Vienna.  He  edited  E.  F. 
Apelt's  Religionsphilosophie  (Leipsic,  1860),  and 
wrote  Memorabilia  qucedam  Fladana  (Schleiz, 
1856);  De  Luihero  rationalisnn  pracursore  (Leip- 
sic, 1857);  De  Academia  Jenensi  evangelicce  veri- 
talis  altrice  (Schleiz,  1858);  Die  jenaische  Theo- 
logie in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwickelung  (Leipsic, 
1858);  De  Maithice  Flacii  lUyrici  in  libros  sacros 
meritis  (1859);  Geschichte  der  protestantischen  Theo- 
logie (vols,  i.-iii.,  1862-75,  vol.  iv.,  with  Ld}ens- 
abriss  by  G.  Ldsche,  1905);  Johann  Major, 
der  WiUenberger  Poet  (Halle,  1863);  Das  Tole- 
rampatent  Kaiser  Joseph  II  (Vienna,  1882) ;  and 
SymholcB  ad  recentiorem  C,  R.  ordinis  Theologorum 
evangdicarum  Vindobonensis  historiam  cangestOB 
(1896). 

FRANK,  JACOB  (Jankiey  Lebowicz):  Jewish 
adventurer,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Frankists;  b.  in 
Podolia  C.1720;  d.  at  Offenbach  (4  m.  e.  of  Frank- 
fort) Dec.  10,  1791.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rabbi  and 
originally  a  distiller,  but  afterward  traveled  as  a 
merchant  in  Turkey,  where  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Frank,  the  usual  designation  for  Occiden- 
tals among  the  Turks.  In  Turkey  he  lived  chiefly 
in  Salonica  and  Smyrna,  the  centers  of  Shabbe- 
thaianism,  and  himself  became  a  prominent  member 
of  the  sect  of  Shabbethai  Zebi.  On  his  return  to 
Poland  he  became  famous  as  a  cabalist.  In  1755 
he  settled  in  Podolia,  gathered  about  him  a  group 
of  local  sectaries  and  began  to  preach  to  them  a 
new  gospel.  The  essence  of  his  teaching  seems  to 
have  been  a  negation  of  moral  and  religious 
laws,  his  mission,  in  his  own  words,  being  "  to  free 
the  world  from  the  laws  and  regulations  which  have 
hitherto  existed.''  When  it  leaked  out  that  at  his 
meetings  orgies  were  celebrated  similar  to  those  of 
the  Adamites  (q.v.),  the  Roman  Catholics  joined 
the  orthodox  Jews  in  the  suppression  of  the  Frankist 
sect.    At  the  rabbinical  court  held  at  Sovanta 
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many  of  the  sectaries  told  of  immorality  practised 
under  the  guise  of  religious  symbolism.  As  Frank 
was  a  Turkish  subject  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
country,  but  many  of  his  followers  were  imprisoned, 
and  a  congress  of  rabbis  at  Brody  proclaimed  ex- 
communication against  all  the  impenitent  heretics. 
Acting  on  the  advice  of  Frank,  his  followers,  as 
being  anti-Tahnudists,  now  enlisted  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  claimed  to 
find  in  the  Zohar  (see  Cabala),  which  they  substi- 
tuted for  the  Talmud,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  expressed  their  belief  in  the  Messiah,  but  with- 
out saying  that  they  meant  Shabbethai  Zebi.  The 
bishop  of  Kamenetz  took  up  their  cause,  freed 
those  who  were  in  prison,  and  compelled  the  Tal- 
mudists  to  pay  a  fine  to  their  opponents  and 
deliver  up  all  copies  of  the  Talmud,  which  were 
then  publicly  burned  at  Kamenetz. 

To  escape  the  persecution  to  which  they  were 
again  subjected  after  the  death  of  their  patron,  the 
bishop,  the  Franldsts  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  1759,  Augustus  III.  of  Poland  acting  as 
godfather  to  Frank.  The  insincerity  of  the  Frank- 
ists,  however,  soon  became  apparent,  and  early  in 
the  following  year  Frank  was  arrested,  convicted 
as  a  teacher  of  heresy,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
at  Czenstochova.  He  was  liberated  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1773  and  then  became  a  secret  agent  of  the 
Russian  government.  Frank's  imprisonment  only 
increased  his  influence,  and  the  contributions  of  his 
numerous  followers,  together  with  the  large  sums 
received  from  the  Russian  court,  now  enabled  him 
to  live  in  princely  splendor.  He  resided  successively 
at  BrUnn,  Vienna,  and  Offenbach,  whither  he  re- 
paired in  1788,  when  his  hypocrisy  had  brought 
him  into  disfavor  at  the  Austrian  court.  To  his 
followers  he  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  they 
thought  their  "  holy  master ''  immortal.  On  his 
death  his  daughter  Eve  succeeded  him  as  the  "  holy 
mistress."  The  contributions  now  fell  off,  and 
Eve  died  in  obscurity  in  1816.  The  Frankists  still 
survive  in  Poland,  Moldavia,  and  Turkey.  They 
are  nominally  Roman  Catholics,  but  maintain 
their  Jewish  nationality  by  marrying  only  among 
themselves. 

BiBLiooRArHY:  H.  Gr&ti.  Frank  und  die  FrankMen,  BrM- 
lau.  1866;  A.  Theimer,  Vetera  monumenta  Polonia  .  .  . 
ex  iabulariis  vaticanie  coUeriit^  iv.,  Rome.  1860;  JE,  v. 
475-478  (when  the  titles  of  the  literature  in  Polish  are 
given). 

FRAHKEIYBERG,  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  COUNT 

OF:  German  cardinal;  b.  at  Gross  Glogau  (35  m. 
n.n.w.  of  Liegnitz),  Silesia,  Sept.  18,  1726;  d.  at 
Breda  (24  m.  w.s.w.  of  Bois-le-Duc),  Holland,  June 
11,  1804.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college 
of  his  native  town,  at  the  University  of  Breslau, 
and  at  the  German-Hungarian  college  in  Rome 
and  upon  his  return  to  Germany,  l^ecame  coadjutor 
to  the  apostolic  vicar  and  archbishop  of  GCrz.  On 
Jan.  27,  1769  Maria  Theresa  appointed  him  arch- 
bishop of  Mechlin  and  member  of  the  Belgian  coun- 
cil of  state,  and  in  1778  Pius  VI.  invested  him  with 
the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  When  Joseph  II.  abol- 
ished the  episcopal  seminaries  in  1786  and  founded 
state  seminaries  at  Louvain  and  Luxemburg  in 
their  stead  Frankenberg  waa  the  first  to  voio^  the 


dissatisfaction  of  the  clergy.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, further  enacted  that  only  those  who  had  com- 
pleted a  five  years'  course  at  one  of  these  institutions 
were  eligible  for  major  orders,  whereupon  the 
cardinal  vainly  renewed  his  objections,  maintaining 
that  the  new  seminary  was  instituted  solely  for  the 
propagation  of  Jansenism.  The  dissatisfaction  of 
the  pupils,  however,  resulted  in  open  antagonisni 
to  the  seminary,  and  the  institution  was  practically 
disorganized.  Frankenberg,  who  was  suspected  of 
being  the  instigator  of  their  unrest,  was  sunmioned 
to  Vienna  to  give  an  account  of  his  actions,  and 
was  kept  in  confinement  for  a  time;  but  the  turbu- 
lence in  Belgium  increased,  and  he  was  finally  set 
free,  being  hailed  as  a  martyr  upon  his  return. 
He  continued  his  protests  against  the  general  sem- 
inary, and  restored  his  archiepiscopal  institution 
of  learning;  but  an  order  was  issued  forbidding  him 
to  teach  theology  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  1,000 
thalers.  He  declared  this  order  invalid,  and 
was  thereupon  directed  to  go  to  Louvain,  inspect 
the  general  seminary  and  give  an  account  of  his 
objections  against  it.  He  obeyed  the  order,  and 
on  June  26,  1789,  framed  an  opinion  in  which  he 
declared  the  professors,  the  text-books,  and  the 
method  of  instruction  unorthodox  and  Jansenistic. 
This  decision  was  published  and  used  as  a  means  of 
agitation.  Frankenberg  was  then  accused  by  the 
imperial  minister  Coimt  Trautmannsdorf  of  hav- 
ing incited  the  people,  but  he  responded  that  he 
had  acted  only  as  a  true  shepherd  of  the  faith, 
and  petitioned  the  emperor  to  restore  to  the  Church 
its  privilege  of  educating  the  clergy  as  well  as  the 
youth  of  the  land.  The  disturbances  in  Belgium 
at  length  assumed  the  character  of  an  uprising, 
and  Frankenberg  was  accused  of  being  its  lead- 
ing spirit.  The  minister  charged  him  with  conspii^ 
acy  and  ordered  him  to  return  his  various  insignia 
of  honor,  whereupon  the  cardinal  appealed  to  the 
emperor,  but  Joseph  died  before  the  letter  reached 
him.  When  the  French  Revolutionists  invaded 
Belgium,  Frankenberg  bravely  resisted  them,  and 
was  accordingly  sentenced  by  the  Convention  to 
deportation,  dying  a  fugitive.  (K.  KLt^PFELf.) 
Bibizooraphy:  A.  Theiner,  Der  CardtmU  J.  H.  Oraf  von 
Frankenberg,  Fraiburg.  1850;  KL,  iv.  1609-1702. 

FRANKENTHAL  COLLOQUY:  A  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
the  Palatinate  and  Anabaptists,  held  at  Frankenthal 
(20  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Speyer)  May  28-June  19,  1571. 
There  were  Anabaptists  in  the  Palatinate  from 
1525,  both  native  and  immigrants.  They  had 
settled  in  great  numbers  along  the  Hardt  River 
after  they  had  been  cured  of  the  wild  fanaticism 
of  the  earlier  time.  As  they  were  industrious 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  Elector  Ottheinrich  did  not 
dislike  them.  Hoping  to  win  them  over  to  the 
Church  of  the  Palatinate,  he  ordered  a  colloquy  to 
be  held  at  Pfeddersheim  in  1557.  No  agreement 
was  reached,  but  the  Anabaptists  were  still  tolerated 
imder  the  condition  that  they  should  keep  aloof 
from  disturbances  and  innovations.  As  some  of 
their  teachers  from  Moravia  tried  to  incite  them 
against  the  Reformed,  Elector  Frederic  III.  the 
Pious  called  the  colloquy  at  Frankenthal.  It  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Elector  by  Chancellor 
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Christoph  Ehem,  who  had  been  joined  by  the 
Electoral  delegates,  Wenzelaus  Zuleger,  Hans 
Rechklau,  and  Otto  von  Hdvel.  On  the  side  of  the 
Reformed  seven  prominent  preachers  were  called 
to  the  conference,  most  of  them  Netherlanders  who 
had  entered  the  service  of  the  Palatine  Church  or 
who  were  preachers  of  foreign  congregations — 
court  preacher  Petrus  Dathenus,  Gerhard  Verstegus, 
Petrus  Colonius,  Franz  Mosellanus,  Engelhert 
Faber,  Konrad  Eubulseus  and  Georg  Gebinger. 
Prominent  Anabaptists  were  Diebald  Winter, 
Rau£F  Bischy  Hans  Rannich,  and  Hans  BUchel. 
Thirteen  important  points  of  doctrine  in  which  the 
Anabaptists  deviated  from  the  Reformed  were  dis- 
cussed— the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Trinity,  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ,  original 
sin,  good  works,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the 
relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  secular  authority, 
to  the  sword,  and  to  the  oath,  and  others;  finally 
the  baptism  of  children.  The  chief  speaker  of  the 
Reformed  was  Dathenus,  while  Rauff  Bisch  was  the 
most  efficient  defender  of  the  Anabaptist  cause. 
The  Anabaptists  showed  great  haughtiness  and 
stubbornness,  refusing  to  acknowledge  in  some 
points  the  authority  of  even  such  Anabaptists  as 
Menno  Simons,  Jakob  Hutter,  and  MatthaBUs 
Cervas.  They  rejected  a  thorough  theological  in- 
vestigation as  a  quibble  of  words.  Thus  an  agree- 
ment was  impossible,  but  the  two  bodies  departed 
without  hostility,  after  a  comprehensive  protocol 
had  been  examined  and  signed  on  both  sides.  The 
Elector  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result,  but  decided 
not  to  expel  the  Anabaptists;  their  leaders,  how- 
ever, were  strictly  forbidden  to  teach  or  baptize  in 
his  country.  (F.  W.  CuNof.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  prooeedinfEs  (ProtokoU)  were  printed, 
Heidelberg,  1571,  by  JohAna  Mayer.  Connult:  B.  G. 
Struve,  Berickt  von  der  pfOUiachen  Kirehen-HitUrrie,  pp. 
238  sqq.,  Frankfort,  1721;  H.  Alting,  Hiatoria  eccleaia 
Palatince,  Groningen,  1728;  F.  W.  Cuno.  Blatter  der  Eriiv- 
nerung  an  Dr.  K.  Olevianue^  pp.  37-38,  Barmen,  1887. 

FRANKFORT  RECESS  (or  AGREEMENT;  caUed 
also  Frankfort  Book,  Formula  pacis  Francofor- 
diana):  A  document  signed  Mar.  18,  1558,  aim- 
ing to  compose  the  disputes  between  the  strictly 
orthodox  Lutherans  with  Matthias  Flacius  (q.v.)  as 
their  leader  and  the  Philippists  (q.  v.)  who  adhered 
to  Melanchthon.  The  gulf  between  the  two  parties 
had  been  widened  by  personal  quarrels  between  the 
two  Saxon  lines,  the  Ernestine  line  as  protector  of 
Flacius  and  the  Albertine  Une  as  protector  of 
Melanchthon,  also  by  the  rivalry  of  the  University 
of  Wittenberg  and  the  newly  founded  University 
of  Jena,  which  took  side  with  Flacius.  The  Evan- 
gelical estates  tried  to  settle  the  conflict  by  appoint- 
ing a  convention  at  Frankfort  in  June  1 557,  but  it  did 
not  come  about.  The  Consultation  of  Worms  (Aug.- 
Dec.  1657;  see  Worms)  proved  ineffectual  since  the 
princes  did  not  appear.  When  Ferdinand  I.  was 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Frankfort  in  Mar.,  1558, 
the  Electors  Ottheinrich  of  the  Palatinate,  August 
of  Saxony  and  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg  in- 
duced Count  Palatine  Wolfgang  of  ZweibrUcken, 
Duke  Christopher  of  Wtirttemberg,  and  Land- 
grave Philip  of  Hesse,  to  take  a  personal  part  in 
consultations  over  the  settlement  of  the  disputes. 


The  oegotiations  took  place  on  the  basis  of  a  recom- 
mendation of  Melanchthon,  which  was  approved  and 
made  the  basis  of  an  agreement  signed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  estates.  The  introduction  of  the  recess 
attempts  to  refute  the  reproaches  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  that  the  Evangelicals  disagreed  among 
themselves.  It  was  stated  that  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  set  up  a  new  confession,  but  rather  to  ad- 
here to  the  pure  doctrine  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible, 
the  three  principal  creeds,  and  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession with  the  Apology.  They  thought  it  advi- 
8able,|however,  to  discuss  some  points  of  controversy 
on  the  basis  of  the  Augsburg  Confession:  (1)  justi- 
fication; man  is  justified  by  faith  alone.  (2) 
Good  works;  new  obedience  is  necessary  in  the 
justified.  (3)  The  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ;  Christ  is  really  present  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  (4)  Adiaphora;  minor  ceremonies  may 
be  used  or  omitted  without  sin  and  detriment. 
Then  follows  a  number  of  resolutions  upon  which 
the  princes  had  agreed;  new  controversies  should 
not  be  divulged,  but  examined  by  the  consisto- 
ries and  superintendents;  no  theological  treatises 
should  be  printed  without  having  gone  through  the 
hands  of  the  censor;  the  publication  of  libelous 
treatises  should  be  strictly  prohibited;  consistories 
and  superintendents  should  be  instructed  to  depose 
from  his  office  any  one  who  taught  or  acted  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  confession;  the  old  differences 
should  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  to  make  possible 
an  agreement  of  all  Evangelical  estates  on  the  basis 
of  this  recess;  the  other  estates  should  be  invited 
to  join  the  recess. 

The  recess  was  received  differently  in  various 
places.  For  some  the  real  presence  of  Christ  was 
not  taught  with  sufficient  emphasis.  Others  cen- 
sured the  recess  because  heresies  were  not  specially 
noted  and  condemned.  Others  again  complained 
because  secular  princes  had  assumed  the  right  to 
decide  on  ecclesiastical  doctrines  without  the  con- 
sultation of  theologians.  But  the  strongest  op- 
position came  from  Jena  and  Weimar.  In  Weimar 
Amsdorf  at  the  order  of  John  Frederick  of  Saxony 
attacked  the  recess,  and  in  Jena  Flacius  wrote 
two  replies,  which  seem  to  have  been  circulated  in 
manuscript  only — RefiUatio  SamarUani  Interim, 
in  quo  vera  religio  cum  sectis  et  corrupte  lis  aceJerale 
et  pemicioae  confunditur,  and  Grund  und  Ursach, 
warum  das  Frankfurter  Interim  in  keinem  Weg 
amunehmen.  The  same  arguments  were  used  by 
the  theologians  whom  John  Frederick  of  Saxony 
asked  in  1558  to  reply  to  the  invitation  of  the  six 
princes  to  join  the  recess.  They  were  answered 
by  Melanchthon  at  the  order  of  the  electoral  court, 
in  a  treatise  entitled  Responsum  Melanchihonie  de 
censura  formuloB  pads  Franco fordiance,  scripta  a 
Theologia  WimariensUrus  (Sept.  24,  1558,  in  CR,  ix. 
617  sqq.).  John  Frederick  did  not  succeed  in 
gathering  the  opponents  of  the  recess  in  Magdeburg; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  the  recess 
to  settle  the  controversies  was  not  attained. 

(C.  Enders.) 

Bibliography:  The  document  is  best  preserved  in  CR,  ix. 
489  sqq.  A  monograph  is  J.  F.  Lebret.  De  receaau  Franco- 
fiurH,  1668,  TQbingen,  17»6.  C.  A.  Saliir.  Hutorie  der 
augtburgiMchen  CanfeBeion,  iii.  363  sqq..  Halle,  1745;  G. 
J.    Planok,   Geachit^Ue  .  .  .  untem  j)rote$(arUi9chen   Lehv' 
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beffriffSf  vi.  174  aqq.,  Leipflic  1800;  W.  Preger.  MnUhiaa 
FlaciuM  lUyricua  und  aeine  Zeii,  ii.  70,  Erlangen.  1861; 
J.  C.  L.  Gieaeler,  Chvareh  HUtory,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith,  iy. 
444  aqq.,  New  York,  1868  (valuable  as  a  summary). 

FRANKFORT  RESPITE:  A  temporary  agree- 
ment between  German  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, signed  at  Frankfort  Apr.  19,  1539.  After 
the  diiet  at  Schmalkalden  (Feb.,  1537),  where  the 
Protestant  estates  refused  to  attend  a  council 
stunmoned  at  Mantua,  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
were  more  vehemently  opposed  to  each  other  than 
ever.  The  Protestants  were  strong,  and  they 
threatened  to  become  dangerous  to  the  emperor  if 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  Francis  I.  of  France. 
The  outbreak  of  war  seemed  imminent.  Under 
these  circumstances  Dr.  Held,  the  imperial  com- 
missioner, found  it  necessary  to  unite  the  Catholic 
estates,  and  agreed  with  King  Ferdinand  to  form  a 
Catholic  league  of  defense,  after  the  model  of  the 
Schmalkald  League.  After  difficult  negotiations  the 
so-called  Nuremberg  League  was  formed  on  June 
10,  1538.  The  membership,  however,  was  small, 
the  ecclesiastical  estates  almost  all  keeping  aloof, 
and  the  league  did  not  attain  any  importance. 
The  political  situation  compelled  the  emperor  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  Protestants  against  the  Turks, 
and  against  Duke  William  of  Julich-Cleve-Berg, 
who  had  made  himself  duke  of  Geldem  and,  since 
the  death  of  his  father,  united  four  duchies  under  his 
power  and  tried  to  come  in  touch  with  the  Schnud- 
kald  League.  Moreover,  the  emperor  was  in  finan- 
cial straits.  Therefore  the  archbishop  of  Lund 
was  commissioned  to  negotiate  with  the  Protestants, 
who  since  Feb.  14,  1539,  had  been  assembled  at 
Frankfort.  They  required  nothing  less  than  an 
unconditional  peace  for  all  time,  including  those 
who  might  still  join  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The 
Catholics  were  not  willing  to  concede  so  much;  but 
finally  the  following  agreement  was  arrived  at.  All 
adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  not  merely 
those  included  in  the  Peace  of  Nuremberg  (see 
Nuremberg,  Relxgioub  Peace  of),  should  be 
granted  a  respite  of  six  months.  During  that 
time  no  actions  should  be  taken  against  them,  and 
the  ban  which  had  been  imposed  upon  Minden  on 
Oct.  9,  1538,  should  be  suspended.  The  Evangel- 
icals boimd  themselves  not  to  refuse  aid  against  the 
Turks  and  not  to  deprive  clerics  of  their  revenues 
with  the  exception  of  what  they  needed  for  the 
support  of  their  own  parishes,  schools,  and  hospitals. 
The  respite  should  laist  eighteen  months  or  till  Aug. 
1,  1540.  Its  importance  is  not  great,  but  peace 
was  at  least  secured  for  a  short  time  for  those  who 
had  been  won  over  to  the  Evangelical  cause, since 
the  Peace  of  Nuremberg ;  and  still  more  important 
was  the  fact  that  there  was  no  talk  of  a  coimcil; 
the  agreement  promised  that  a  Christian  union 
should  be  discussed  at  a  diet  to  be  held  in  Nurem- 
berg, without  the  presence  of  papal  legates.  Thus 
the  period  of  religious  colloquies  was  inaugurated. 

(T.    KOLDE.) 

Bibliooraprt:  O.  Meinardus,  in  Forachungen  tur  deutachen 
Oeadiic/Ue,  xxii.  605-654.  Gottingen.  1882;  M.  Lens, 
BritftoeckHl  Btuxra  mil  Landgraf  Philipp,  pp.  70-76. 
Leipaic  1880;  O.  Winckelmann,  Strat^ruro*  poliHache 
CorrMptmdenx,  ii.  549  aqq.,  660  aqq.,  Strasburs,  1887; 
F.  von  BeBold.  Refonnaiionaoesdiichtet  pp.  685  aqq..  Ber- 


Un.    1801;  W.    Friedeoabuiv.    NufttiabirheridUe,   u.    204 
aqq.,  Gotha.  1802;  Moeller,  ChriMian  Church,  ill.  283-287. 

FRANKFORT,  SYNOD  OF,  794:  A  gathering 
convened  by  Charlemagne  at  Frankfort,  attended, 
according  to  later  writers,  by  300  bishops  from 
Germany,  Gaul,  England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and 
two  delegates  of  the  pope.  Fifty-six  canons  are 
ascribed  to  it,  the  most  important  being  the 
first,  condemning  Felix  and  Elipandus,  the  leaders 
of  the  Adoptionists;  and  the  second,  condemning 
the  decisions  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicsa  (787) 
concerning  image-worship,  which  had  been  accepted 
by  Pope  Adrian  I.  See  Aogptionism;  Caroline 
Books;  Images  and  Image-worship,  II. 

Biblioobapht:  Hefele,  ConeUienoetdiidUet  iii.  678-6^; 
MsDfli,  Concilia^  vol.  xiii. 

FRANKINCENSE:  An  aromatic  substance  made 
of  the  resin  secured  from  the  bark  of  different  trees, 
particularly  BosweUia  aerrata.  The  Hebrew  term  is 
Ubhonah,  and  the  Arabic  cognate  is  Ivhan;  the  term 
frankincense  means  **  free  (-burning)  incense.''  The 
gum  is  a  product  of  South  Arabia  and  was  known  to 
commerce  as  early  at  least  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury B.C.;  it  was  never  cultivated  in  Palestine,  and 
the  word  for  the  so-called  dark  frankincense  from 
Lebanon  is  usually  translated  by  the  word  **  myrrh." 
The  trade  in  frankincense  was  important;  there  was 
a  deity  whose  significance  was  due  to  his  function 
as  a  protector  of  the  industry  and  the  growth  of 
the  material;  it  is  believed  that  the  name  Ethiopia 
comes  from  the  word  meaning  ''  collector  of  frank- 
incense." The  gathering  of  the  raw  material  was 
associated  with  peculiar  customs,  the  product  being 
regarded  as  the  blood  of  a  tree  the  soul  of  which 
was  a  divinity.  The  best  kind  was  that  known  as 
masculine  frankincense  (Pliny,  Hist,  nat.f  xii.  32). 
The  substance  became  an  article  of  luxury;  wine 
was  spiced  with  it,  it  figured  in  the  presents  to  kings 
(cf.  Matt.  ii.  11),  and  it  was  burned  at  their  burial 
(II  Chron.  xvi.  14,  xxi.  19;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5).  It  was 
indispensable  at  heathen  worship  (II  Kings  xxiii.  5; 
Isa.  Ixv.  3;  Jer.  xliv.  17  sqq.).  For  its  employment 
among  the  Hebrews  see  Incense. 

(R.  Zehnpfund.) 

Bibuoorapht:  G.  E.  Poet,  Flora  of  81/ria,  PaUaHnt  and 
Sinai,  Beirut,  1806;  Stade.  in  ZATW,  m  (1883).  143  aqq.. 
168  Bqq.;  F.  Hommel,  AUimut^ithe  UtberUeferunoen,  pp. 
279  sqq..  Munich.  1897;  idem.  AuflUMe  und  Abhandlunoen, 
vol.  ii.  passim,  ib.  1900;  idem.  Die  Intel  der  SeHgen,  pp. 
12.  18.  ib.  1901;  DB,  ii.  66.  469;  BB,  it  1663-64;  JB,  v. 
494-495. 

FRAlfKS:  A  name  applied  after  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  to  the  Germanic  tribes  of  Chattic 
descent  dwelling  on  the  middle  and  lower  Rhine, 
who  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  became 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  empire.  In 
spite  of  repeated  defeats  they  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  Roman  possessions  on 
the  lower  Rhine,  establishing  themselves  in  Batavia, 
Toxandria  or  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Brabant. 
A  distinction  in  names  now  appears  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coastlands  or  Salic  Franks  and 
the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  or  Ripua- 
rians.  In  the  course  of  time  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  the  basins  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Somme, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  came  into  their 
power ;  their  victory  over  Syagrius  at  Soissons  in  486 
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shattered  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul  and  extended 
their  authority  to  the  Loire;  their  victory  over  the 
Vifiigoths  in  507  carried  it  to  the  Garonne,  while  on 
the  east  the  overthrow  of  the  Alemanni  (496)  and  of 
the  Thuringians  (531)  made  the  Neckar  and  the 
Rednitz  the  boundaiy  of  their  kingdom.  On  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rhine  the  inhabitants  remained 
purely  Germanic,  but  in  Gaul  the  Frankish  element 
was  speedily  absorbed  by  the  Roman  and  the 
Romanized  Celtic. 

The  great  episode  in  the  advance  of  the  Franks 
was  the  conversion  of  their  king  Clovis  in  the  year 
496.  That  he  was  from  the  begiiming  no  enemy  to 
Christianity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  wife  was 
of  that  faith  and  that  his  sons  were  baptized  with 
his  permission.  His  own  conversion  was  primarily 
actuated  by  the  belief  that  the  step  was  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  his  kingdom.  The  common 
legend  that  Clovis  while  hard  pressed  in  battle  by 
the  Alemanni  made  a  vow  of  baptism  if  the  god  of 
the  Christians  would  grant  him  victory  finds  no 
historical  substantiation.  On  the  contrary,  his  con- 
version seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  delibera- 
tion and  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  exhortations 
of  his  Christian  wife.  The  baptism  of  Clovis  is  of 
primary  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  that  it  rallied  to  its  support  the  most  powerful 
of  the  barbarian  kingdoms  and  thus  insured 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  among  the  Germanic 
tribes.  Moreover,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  Arianism  and  guaranteed  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  the  West.  The  conversion  of  the  Frank- 
ish king  was  followed  by  that  of  his  people,  but  the 
new  faith  made  unequal  progress  in  the  different 
parts  of  his  dominions,  most  in  Gaul,  least  in  the 
Germanic  territories  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  where, 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
greater  part  of  Hesse  was  still  pagan.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  under  Clovis  remained  un- 
changed. The  Gallic  and  Rhenish  bishoprics 
extended  their  influence  across  the  Rhine  where 
no  new  sees  were  created.  The  Church  remained 
in  possession  of  the  rights  which  it  had  enjoyed 
under  the  Romans,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the 
king  succeeded  in  gaining  the  right  of  confirming 
the  nomination  of  bishops  and  summoning  the 
church  assemblies,  powers  which,  together  with 
the  restriction  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  made  the 
Frankish  Church  a  truly  national  one,  a  charac- 
ter which  it  retained  throughout  the  Merovingian 
period.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Sources  Are,  Gregory  of  Tdura,  Opera,  in 
MOH,  Script,  rer.  Merov.,  vol.  i,.  1885;  Fredegar,  Chroni- 
earum  Zi6ri.  ib.  vols,  li.-iii..  1888.  1896;  MGH,  Legum, 
Sect.  II.,  CapUuiaria  reg.  Franc.,  vols,  i.-ii.,  1883.  1800; 
Diplomata  rep.  Franc.,  in  MGH,  Dipl.,  vol.  i.,  1872; 
MOH,  Concilia  asvi  Merov.,  vol.  i.,  1892;  EpietoloB  Merov,; 
et  Karoli  cevi,  in  MOH,  Epist,  iii.,  vol.  i.,  1892;  Rerum 
Oallicarum  et  Franciearum  ecriptorea,  ed.  M.  Bouquet,  23 
vols.,  Paris,  1738-1876;  E.  Le  Slant,  InacripHona  chrf- 
tiennet  de  la  Oaule,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1866-65. 

Excellent  modem  reconstructions  of  history  are  found 
in  Rettberg,  KD,  vol.  i.;  Friedrich.  KD;  Hauok,  KD,  i. 
99  sqq.  Cionsult  further:  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Hist,  dee 
inetUuHone  poliHgitea  de  Vancienne  France,  Paris,  1875; 
H.  Chevalier.  Hiet.  de  la  France,  396-070,  ib.  1882;  V. 
Gantite,  Rinovation  de  I'hiet.  de»  Franke,  Brussels,  1883, 
H.  yon  Schubert,  Die  UntertoerfuTtg  der  Alanuinnen  unter 
die  Franken,  Strasburg,  1884;  J.  Havet,  Queatione  Miro- 
vinffiennet,  Paris.  1885;  £.  A.  Freeman,   Teutonic  Con^ 


queet  in  OaiU,  London,  1888;  J.  B.  Lucotte,  SuMieeement 
du  ChriaUanieme  dane  lee  Gaulee,  Dijon,  1888;  A.  Thierry, 
RScUe  dee  tempe  Merovingiennea,  London,  1888;  I.  Fav^. 
L' Empire  dee  Franca,  Paris,  1889;  Melin,  Hiat.  de  la 
France,  396-1270,  Moulins,  1890;  W.  E.  Collins,  Early 
Hiat.  of  Friaia,  London,  1891;  H.  Froidevaux,  £tude  aur 
la  "*Lex  dicta  Francorum  Chamavorum,"  Paris,  1891;  B. 
L.  H.  Martin,  Lm  Originea  de  la  France,  ib.  1891;  M.  Lipp, 
Die  Marken  dee  Frankenreichea  unter  Karl  dem  Oroaaen, 
K6nigsberg,  1892;  A.  Schiber,  Die  fr&nkiachen  und  ale- 
manniecKan  Siedlungen  in  Oallien,  Strasburg.  1894;  F. 
Dahn,  Die  Franken  unter  den  Merovingen  und  den  Karo^ 
lingen,  Leipsic,  1895-99;  O.  Havard,  Clovia.  France  au 
V«.  ai^cle,  Paris.  1896;  G.  Kurth,  CUmia,  Tours,  1896; 
M.  Prou,  La  Oaule  mirovingienne,  Paris,  1897;  L.  Ser- 
geant, The  Franka,  London,  1898;  P.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Lea  Oriffinee  raligieuaea  de  la  France,  Paris,  1900. 

FRATERIHTIES.    See    Cokfraternities,    Re- 
ligious. 

FRATICELLI:  An  antiecclesiastical  sect  which 
developed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury from  the  Observantine  Franciscans.  The 
name  of  ''  little  brothers  "  was  originally  applied 
to  the  strict  Franciscan  Observantines  whom 
Celestine  V.  had  united  with  his  own  order  in  1292 
and  who,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Celestines 
(q.v.)  by  Boniface  VIII.  ten  years  later,  had  con- 
tinued their  opposition  to  the  Conventual  Minor- 
ites. Later  becoming  a  general  designation  of  all 
separatistic  Observantine  Franciscans,  the  term 
Fraticelli  gradually  acquired  a  sinister  connota- 
tion, being  applied  to  heretics  of  the  most  dangerous 
type  and  equivalent  to  Beghards,  Bizochi  (''  wal- 
let-carrying vagabonds,"  from  Fr.  besacef  "wal- 
let ")t  Lollards,  and  similar  epithets.  The  Fraticelli 
quickly  spread  throughout  Italy,  southern  France, 
Flanders,  and  portions  of  Germany,  despite  the 
Inquisition.  Their  principal  Italian  leaders  were 
the  Observantine  Angelus  de  Clareno  in  the  east- 
central  part,  Enrico  de  Ceca  in  Tuscany,  the  Celes- 
tine hermits  of  Mount  Majella  in  Abruzzi,  and  Duke 
Lodovico  de  Durazzo  in  southern  Italy,  while  in 
Achsea  and  the  Peloponnesus  they  were  harbored 
by  the  Latin  princes,  forming  both  here  and  in  the 
south  of  Italy  an  organized  hierarchy  imder  their 
own  bishops  in  opposition  to  the  Church. 

In  life  and  practise  the  Fraticelli  differed  from 
the  Observantines  chiefly  in  that  they  desired  to  be 
entirely  independent  both  of  the  Minorites  and  of 
the  Church  and  its  hierarchy.  Their  garb  was 
uncouth  and  they  wore  short  cowls  and  dirty  wallets 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Franciscans. 
They  also  rejected  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
fallen  from  Christian  purity,  and  considered  the 
popes  since  Celestine  V.  or  at  least  since  John  XXII. 
as  usurpers,  while  the  sacraments  administered  by 
priests  were  held  to  be  inefficacious  and  papal 
indulgences  worthless.  The  Fraticelli  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  persecution  as  a  result  of  the  bull 
of  condemnation  issued  by  John  XXII.  on  Jan.  23, 
1318,  especially  in  Toulouse  and  its  vicinity,  in 
Italy  after  1321  and  again  after  1350,  repeatedly  in 
Flanders  after  1322,  and  in  Florence  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  while  a  number  were  put  to 
death  in  Rome  as  late  as  1466.      (O.  Z^y^KLERf.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Ehrle.  in  Arehiv  f'Qr  Litteratur  und  Kir- 
chengeachichte,  i  (1885).  609-570;  li  (1886).  106-164;  lii 
(1887). 553-623;  A.Umborch, Hiat. of  the ImiutaUion,  1816; 
H.  C.  Lea,  HiaL  of  the  Inquiaition,  vols,  li-iii.,  New  York, 
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1906;  J.  J.  I.  DOllinser.  BeitrOffeswrSektengetchic/Ue,  ii.  417 
sqq..  606  sqq.,  Munich,  1890;  F.  Tocoo,  in  BoUetino  delta 
Boeieth  ttorica  AbnuMMt,  1895.  pp.  117-159;  A.  Hausrath, 
Die  Amoldiaten,  pp.  262  sqq.,  Leipaic,  1895;  KL,  iv. 
1926-36. 

FRAYSSmOUS,  DEHIS,  COUWT  OF:  French 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Curidres  (200  m.  8.w.  of 
Lyons),  Department  of  Aveyron,  May  9, 1765;  d.  at 

,  St.  Geniez,  also  in  Aveyron,  Dec.  12,  1841.  He 
was  originally  intended  for  the  law,  but  his  own 

^inclinations  led  him  into  theology.  After  the  sign- 
ing of  the  concordat  of  1801  (see  Concordats 
AND  Dblimitino  Bullb,  VI.  1,  §  1)  he  became  the 
leader  of  a  great  agitation  against  the  materialism 
and  atheism  of  current  philosophy.  Although  he 
was  a  zealous  royalist,  the  government  offered  no 
opposition  to  him,  even  making  him  an  inspector  in 
the  Paris  Academy  and  giving  him  a  canonry  in 
Notre  Dame.  Finally  in  1809  his  discourses  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  were  prohibited;  but 
they  were  resumed  on  the  restoration  of  the  Boui^ 
bons.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
FrayssinouB  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Avesrron, 
where  he  lived  till  he  was  recalled  by  Louis  XVIII. 
In  quick  succession  he  now  became  grand  almoner, 
court  preacher,  titular  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  a  count  and  a  peer 
of  France.  As  minister  of  public  instruction  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  he  supported  Charles  X.  in 
his  plan  to  make  Jesuitism  dominant  in  legislation. 
Deprived  of  his  offices  by  the  July  Revolution,  he 
went  into  exile  with  Charles  X.  (1830),  but  re- 
turned to  France  in  1838,  living  thenceforth  in 
retirement.  His  principal  works  are,  Les  Vrais 
Principes  de  V^glise  gallicane  (Paris,  1818);  and 
Defense  de  Chriatianisme  (3  vols.,  1825,  new  ed., 
2  vols.,  1889;  Eng.  transl.,  A  Defence  of  Christianity^ 
2  vols.,  London,  1836).  (C.  Pfender.) 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  Quiiot,  Miditationt  eur  I'itat  actu^  de  la 
relioion  ckriHenne,  pp.  66-70,  Paris,  1866;  Lichtenberger, 
ESR,  vol.  V. 

FRECHT,  freHt,  MARTIN:  German  Reformer; 
b.  at  Ulm  1494;  d.  at  Tubingen  Sept.  14,  1556. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  councilor  and  master  of  the 
shoemakers'  gild.  He  matriculated  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1513  for  theology  aivd  philosophy,  and  was 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  from  1523  to  1526,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  after  1529,  and  rector  of  the 
university  and  provisor  domus  Dionysians  in 
1 530-3 1 .  He  ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  humanists 
and  discovered  in  the  monastery  of  Eberbach  the 
Saxon  chronicle  of  Widukind,  which  he  published 
at  Basel  in  1532.  He  listened  with  enthusiasm 
,to  Luther's  disputation  at  Heidelberg  (April  26, 
'  1518),  and  was  a  friend  of  Brenz,  Isenmann,  Ldner, 
Butzer,  Schnepf,  Blaurer,  Capito,  and  (Ecolampa- 
dius,  while  in  1524  he  became  acquainted  with 
Melanchthon.  In  1531  he  was  recalled  to  Ulm  to 
teach  the  Bible  to  the  clergy,  monks  and  students,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ulm  in  1533.  His 
sensitive  nature  and  his  lack  of  practical  experience 
in  church  work  hindered  him  greatly,  but  he  labored 
faithfully  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  struggling 
church  by  synods  and  visitations.  The  conflicts  with 
the  enthusiasts,  Anabaptists,  Sebastian  Frank,  and 
Caspar  Schwenckfeld  (qq.v.)  who  lived  in  Ulm,  and 
together  with  the  evident  need  of  an  understanding 


between  the  Protestants  of  northern  and  southern 
Germany,  impelled  Frecht  to  join  Butzer  in  ap- 
proaching Luther.  He  was  a  colleague  of  Butzer  in 
the  conference  with  the  South  Germans  at  Constance 
(Dec.  15,  1534),  and  of  Butzer  and  Blaurer  in  the 
disputation  with  Schwenckfeld  at  Tubingen  (May 
28,  1535),  while  he  also  attended  the  Wittenberg 
Concordia  in  1536,  the  deliberations  at  Frankfort 
in  1539,  the  convention  at  Schmalkald  in  1540 
(where  he  secured  the  condemnation  of  Frank  and 
Schwenckfeld),  and  the  conferences  at  Worms  in 
1540,  and  Regensburg  in  1541  and  1546.  In  1543 
he  made  peace  between  the  ministers  at  Biberach, 
and  three  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Dillingen  by 
the  Schmalkald  League  to  begin  a  reformistic 
propaganda  in  the  diocese  of  Augsburg.  The 
disastrous  termination  of  the  Schmalkald  war,  how- 
ever, obliged  him  to  return  to  Ulm,  but  the  rejection 
of  the  Interim  exasperated  the  emperor,  and  on 
Aug.  16,  1548,  Frecht  and  other  ministers  of  Ulm 
were  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Kirchheim. 
He  was  released,  though  on  hard  terms.  Mar.  3, 1549, 
and  then  went  to  Nuremberg,  which  he  left  for 
Blaubeuren,  where  he  lived  under  the  protection 
of  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurttemberg.  In  1551  Duke 
Christopher  appointed  him  inspector  of  the  theo- 
logical seminaiy  at  Tubingen,  where  he  lectured 
on  Matthew  and  Genesis.  In  the  following  year  he 
became  professor  of  theology,  and  rector  in  1555. 

G.    BOSSERT. 

Bibuoorapht:  G.  Serpiliua,  Epitaphi<i,  pp.  67  aqq.,  Re- 
genaburg,  1707-10;  L.  M.  Fischlin,  Memoria  theolofforum 
Wirtembergennum,  i.  42,  Bupplement,  pp.  36  sqq.,  Ulm, 
1700-10;  A.  Weyermann,  Nachrichten  von  OeUhrten  .  .  . 
aiM  Ulm,  Ulm,  17U8;  T.  Keim,  Reformation  der  Reieksladi 
Ulm,  Stuttgart.  1851;  Keidel.  in  WUrUembefviBehe  Vier- 
UljahnKefU,  1866.  pp.  204-223;  the  letters  of  Frecht  in 
WUrUembergieche  VierldjahrahefU,  1881.  pp.  252-255. 
1882,  pp.  251-265;  G.  Bosaert,  Daa  Interim  in  WaTUem- 
berg,  Halle,  1895;  S.  Fischer,  Chronik  von  Ulm,  ed.  K.  G. 
Vesemneyer,  Ulm,  1896;  ADB,  vii.  325-327. 

FREDERIC  OF  HEILO:  Dutch  ecclesiastic;  b. 
at  Heilo  (17  m.  n.w.  of  Amsterdam),  Holland,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  near 
Haarlem  (14  m.  w.  of  Amsterdam)  Oct.  11,  1455. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Willibrord  at  Heilo,  but  he  is  described  as  a 
priest  and  oblate  in  the  monastery  of  the  Visitation 
near  Haarlem,  where  his  superior  was  John  ^ 
Kempis,  brother  of  the  more  famous  Thomas.  He 
also  acted  as  confessor  in  the  monasteiy  at  War- 
mond,  possibly  in  the  house  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life.  Later  he  resided  at  Leyden  and  in 
a  nunnery  at  Bereswijk.  According  to  a  letter  of 
his  the  nuns  so  embittered  his  life  that,  to  regain 
peace  of  soul,  he  returned  to  his  monastery.  His 
writings  are  extant  in  two  manuscripts,  and  com- 
prise the  following  works:  Epistola  contra  plurali- 
tatem  confessorum  et  de  regimine  eororumy  proving 
that  a  nunnery  should  have  but  one  confessor;  an 
epistle  of  similar  content  advising  that  women 
should  not  be  governed  but  should  be  instructed 
by  men;  a  letter  to  a  priest  who  had  entered  into  a 
monastery  governed  by  strict  seclusion,  warning 
him  to  beware  of  losing  his  spirituality  through 
contact  with  the  world.  Apologia  super  resignoHone 
regiminis  sororum  (ed.  J.  C.  Pool,  see  below); 
epistle  to  a  monk  concerning  his  moral  life;  Trao 
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tatu8  de  peregrinantibus  contra  peregrinant€9,  a 
polemic  against  the  misuse  of  pilgrimages  solely  for 
the  sake  of  indulgences  (ed.  Pool);  and  liber  de 
fundatione  domta  regularium  prope  Haerlem,  a  chron- 
icle extant  only  in  fragments,  but  important  on 
account  of  its  information  concerning  the  eccleifiAs- 
tical  and  moral  conditions  of  the  times,  especially 
the  year  of  jubilee  1450  and  Nicholas  of  Cusa.  In 
addition  to  these  extant  writings,  the  following 
works,  now  lost,  are  also  mentioned:  De  incltuume 
religoaorum,  dUerum  de  eadem  materia;  De  dignitate 
eacerdotaU;  De  doctrina  peccoH  venialie  et  mortalie, 
eive  contra  nimis  scrupulosoa  et  de  remediia;  De 
officiie  rectoris  eive  paatorie;  De  coUectione  mentis 
in  86 ;  De  choreis;  Contra  aacerdotem  Ivbricum  sive 
consokUio  super  infamia  fratrie;  Contra  detractores 
religiosorum ;  De  fonts  qui  ascendit  de  paradiso; 
De  imagine  et  similitudine  Dei;  Carmina  de  sancta 
BasUia  in  Warmunda  quiescente;  De  festivitatibus 
heata  Maries  virginis  ;  Sermones  de  tempore  et  de 
Sanctis,  and  Epistolare  satis  pidckrum.  The  stand- 
point of  Frederic  was  ethical  rather  than  mystical, 
although  he  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  medieval 
theology  with  its  semi-Pelagian  tendency. 

L.    SCHULZB. 

Bzbuoorapht:  The  one  biography  is  by  J.  C.  Pool,  Frederic 
ffan  Heilo  en  njn  aehriften,  Amsterdam,  1866  (written  at 
the  suggestion  of  Moll  the  historian).  Consult  also  J.  Q. 
R.  Aoquoy.  Het  Kloosler  U  Windeaheim,  Utrecht,  1876. 

FREDERICK  m.,  THE  PIOUS:  Elector  of  the 
Palatinate;  b.  at  Simmem  (26  m.  s.w.  of  Coblenz) 
Feb.  14,  1615;  d  Oct.  26,  1676.  He  was  strictly 
educated  in  the  Roman  faith  at  his  father's 
court  and  at  Cologne,  but,  influenced  by  his  wife, 
the  pious  princess  Maria  of  Brandenburg,  whom 
he  married  in  1637,  he  followed  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  in  1546  made  a  public  profession  of  his 
faith.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Sinmiem, 
May  18,  1557,  and  became  elector  Feb.  12,  1559, 
on  the  death  of  Otto  Henry.  Under  his  predecessor 
strict  Lutherans  like  Tilemann  Hesshusen,  Melanch- 
thonians,  and  Calvinists  had  found  a  place  in  the 
Palatinate.  In  the  summer  of  1559  bitter  contro- 
versies arose  among  them.  Theses  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  prepared  by  the  Heidelberg  deacon  Klebitz 
provoked  a  bitter  controversy  between  him  and 
Hesshusen.  When  efforts  at  mediation  failed 
Frederick  deposed  both,  Sept.  16.  To  get  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  controversy  Frederick  spent 
days  and  nights  in  theological  studies  and  was  thus 
led  more  and  more  to  the  Reformed  confession. 
A  disputation  held  in  June,  1560,  between  the 
Saxon  theologians  St68sel  and  M5rlin  and  the 
Heidelberg  Boquin,  Erast,  and  Einhom  increased 
Frederick's  dislike  for  the  Lutheran  zealots. 
After  the  Naumburg  Convention  (Jan.,  1561;  see 
Nattmburq  Convention)  Frederick  fully  adopted 
the  Reformed  dogmas.  In  March,  1561,  he  called 
Emmanuel  Tremellius,  and  in  September  the  famous 
Zacharias  Ursinus,  to  Heidelberg.  The  whole 
Church  was  now  transformed.  Caspar  Olevianus 
had  been  there  since  Jan.,  1560.  Images  of  the 
saints,  vestments,  baptismal  fonts,  and  other 
"  idolatrous  works,"  even  organs,  were  ruthlessly 
removed  from  the  churches.  In  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  the  breaking  of  bread  was 


introduced.  The  revenues  from  monasteries  and 
foundations  were  confiscated  and  applied  to  Evan- 
gelical church  purposes  or  charity.  The  Heidelberg 
catechism  prepared  by  Ursinus  and  Olevianus 
now  served  as  the  norm  of  doctrine  and  for  the 
instruction  of  the  youth.  The  church-order  of 
Nov.  15,  1563,  and  the  consistory  order  of  1564 
closed  the  changes.  The  opposition  of  ministers 
inclining  to  Lutheranism  was  suppi-essed  by  their 
dismission.  Among  the  Lutherans  Frederick's 
measures  caused  a  great  sensation.  The  religious 
colloquy  held  at  Maulbronn,  Apr.,  1564  (see  Maui/- 
bronn)  increased  the  animosity.  In  1565  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  ordered  to  annul  the  changes 
made.  A  unanimous  decree  of  the  diet  held  at 
Augsburg  in  1566  also  demanded  the  abolition  of 
the  changes.  Frederick,  however,  declared  in  a 
session  of  the  diet.  May  14,  that  a  matter  was  con- 
cerned over  which  God  alone  has  the  rule,  and  if 
it  was  intended  to  proceed  against  him,  he  would 
find  comfort  in  the  promises  of  his  Savior.  The 
decree  was  not  carried  out.  After  completing  the 
work  of  reform  in  the  Rhine  Palatinate  Fred- 
erick endeavored  to  continue  it  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate;  but  here  he  was  resisted  by  the  zealous 
Lutheran  estates.  He  continued  his  work  of  re- 
form on  the  Rhine  by  introducing  in  1570  a  strict 
church  discipline.  A  stain  on  Frederick's  life  is 
the  sentence  of  death  which  he  pronounced  on  the 
antitrinitarian  Johannes  Silvanus  based  on  the 
opinion  signed  by  Olevianus,  Ursinus,  and  Boquin, 
and  which  he  had  executed  after  long  hesitation, 
Dec.  23,  1572.  In  other  matters  he  was  an  excel- 
lent, intelligent,  truly  pious  ruler,  who  wished  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  people  in  every  way. 
With  the  Reformed  abroad  he  had  intimate  con- 
nections. In  1562  he  gave  Frankenthal  for  a 
refuge  to  the  Evangelicals  driven  from  the  Nether- 
lands. His  like-minded  son  John  Casimir  he  sent 
in  1567  and  again  in  1676  to  France  in  aid  of  the 
Huguenots.  In  1569  he  assisted  also  the  Count 
Palatine  Wolfgang  on  his  way  to  France.  His 
last  years  were  troubled  by  domestic  afflictions. 
As  his  older  son  Louis  was  a  strict  Lutheran,  he 
could  not  hope  that  after  hb  death  his  work  would 
be  carried  out  in  his  own  spirit.  Junus  Net. 

Bxbuoorapht:  His  letters  were  edited  by  A.  Kluokhohn, 
2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1868-72;  and  this  editor  also  wrote 
his  life,  Ndrdlingen,  1879,  also  the  sketch  in  ADB,  vii. 
606  sqq.  Cionsult  also  L.  H&usser,  Oeachichte  der  rhein- 
Uchen  PfaU,  ii.  1-85.  Heidelberg.  1856;  K.  SudhofT, 
Olevianiu  und  UrHnttM,  Elberfeld.  1857;  K.  Menxel.  Wolf- 
gang von  ZteeibrUcken,  Munich,  1803;  SchaflF.  ChruHan 
Church,  vi.  696-698;  Moeller,  ChritHan  Church,  iii.  passim; 
Cambridge  Modem  HisUnv,  ii.  695-696,  619.  New  York. 
1904. 

FREDERICK  m.,  THE  WISE:    Elector  of  Sax- 
ony 1486-1525;  b.  at  Torgau  (31  m.  e.n.e.  of  Leip- 
sic)  Jan.  17,  1463;  d.  at  Lochau  (now  Annaburg, 
40  m.  n.e.  of  Leipsic)  May  5,  1525.    He  received 
the  electoral  dignity  after  the  death  of 
His        his  father,  Ernest,  and  governed  the 
Religious    other  Ernestine    territories   in  union 
Nature,     with  his  brother,  John  the  Steadfast 
(q.v.).    This  article  will  consider  only 
his  attitude  in  religion  and  church  polity.     He  did 
not  originate  an  established  Church  in  Germany,  as 
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some  have  believed,  but,  while  his  predecessors  and 
other  princes  were  prompted  chiefly  by  political 
motives,  the  purely  religious  interest  was  strongest 
in  Frederick.  He  was  the  model  of  a  pious  prince 
of  the  medieval  kind.  He  lived  and  moved  in  the 
forms  of  churchly  devotion  peculiar  to  his  time, 
and  they  fully  satisfied  his  religious  nature.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  the  school  at  Grimma, 
where  the  Augustinians  possessed  a  flourishing 
monastery,  and  from  that  time  he  showed  a  pred- 
ilection for  their  order.  In  1493  he  traveled  to 
the  Holy  Land,  with  a  large  suite,  but  as  a  mere 
pilgrim.  He  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  saints 
like  all  pious  men  of  his  time.  In  his  church  at 
Wittenberg  he  had  the  choicest  collection  of  relics 
that  could  be  found  in  Germany.  Most  of  them 
he  had  probably  bought  on  his  pilgrimage  for  large 
sums;  others  he  brought  from  a  journey  to  the 
Netherlands,  which  he  undertook  in  1494,  and  he 
never  tired  of  adding  new  treasures.  A  catalogue  of 
the  collection  printed  in  1509  (cf.  the  Wittenberger 
Heiligtumsbtich,  ed.  G.  Hirth,  Munich,  1883)  con- 
tains no  less  than  5,005  entries.  The  relics  opened 
the  way  to  the  free  granting  of  indulgences;  any 
one  who  visited  the  collection  was  assured  of  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins  for  a  hundred  years.  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  assumed  that  Frederick  when 
he  founded  k  university  at  Wittenberg  in  1502 
meant  to  break  with  the  past,  by  receiving  adhei^ 
ents  of  what  was  later  called  humanism. 

Frederick  probably  heard  of  Luther  for  the  first 
time  in  1512  when  Johann  von  Staupitz  (q.v.), 
the  general  vicar  of  the  Augustinians,  asked  him  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  promotion  for  the  poor  but 
promising  monk.  It  seems  to  have  been  Staupitz 
also  who  directed  the  attention  of  the 

Relations   elector  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  as 
with        the  only  certain  source  of  salvation; 

Luther,  and  he  became  an  earnest  student  of 
Scripture.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
Luther's  theses  concerning  indulgences  were  likely 
to  arouse  the  anger  of  the  elector,  devoted  as  he 
was  to  the  practise  and  to  the  worship  of  saints. 
But  he  was  too  large-hearted  and  possessed  too 
noble  a  nature.  Luther  was  mistaken,  however, 
when  he  thought  that  Frederick's  intention  to  pro- 
tect him  and  not  to  allow  his  removal  to  Rome 
originated  in  his  "  wonderful  inclination  toward  his 
theology. ' '  The  attitude  of  the  elector  was  due  rather 
to  his  love  of  justice,  which  could  not  endure  that 
Luther  should  be  delivered  to  his  enemies  without 
having  been  convicted,  and  to  his  wish  to  save  for 
his  university  as  long  as  possible  one  of  its  most 
celebrated  teachers,  as  may  be  plainly  seen  from 
his  letter  to  Staupitz,  Apr.  8,  1518  (T.  Kolde, 
Johann  von  Staupitz,  Gotha,  1879,  p.  314).  Be- 
cause he  shrank  from  interfering  with  the  will  of 
God,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  elector  neither  to  ap- 
prove nor  disapprove  of  Luther's  actions,  but  to 
let  him  fight  out  his  own  convictions.  He  himself, 
however,  clung  to  his  saints  and  relics;  in  1520  the 
number  of  the  latter  had  increased  to  19,013. 

Then  followed  the  great  events  of  1520,  the  bull 
of  excommunication  against  Luther,  the  publica- 
tion of  his  great  reformatory  writings,  the  appeal 
to  a  council,  the  burning  of  the  papal  bull,  etc. 


Without  misjudging  the  seriousness  of  the  con- 
dition, Frederick  did  not  recede  from  his  course,  re- 
peating his  demand  that  Luther's  cause  should  be 
entrusted  to  learned  and  unprejudiced  judges.  As 
an  obedient  and  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  how- 
ever the  thought  never  entered  his  mind  to  defend 
Luther's  doctrine;  as  a  layman,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  understand  anything  of  it.  He  followed  the 
same  policy  at  the  diet  of  Worms.  Luther,  he 
insisted,  should  be  convicted  of  heresy  only  ac- 
cording to  the  established  principles  and  forms  of 
law.  In  confidential  letters  he  showed  a  cordial 
interest  in  the  persecuted  monk,  but  at  the  diet 
he  took  great  pains  not  to  show  it  and  to  avoid 
all  intercourse  with  him.  It  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  influence  of  his  brother,  John  of  Saxony, 
who  was  a  devoted  Lutheran,  that  Frederick  pro- 
tected Luther  after  the  diet.  He  probably  gave 
his  councilors  an  order  in  a  general  way  to  guard 
Luther,  without  definite  directions,  since  for  a  long 
time  neither  the  elector  nor  his  brother  knew  that 
Luther  was  in  the  Wartburg.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  Frederick  to  protect  the  cause 
of  Luther,  but  only  his  person.  He  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  his  action  had  furthered  the  cause 
in  the  most  powerful  way. 

Now  the  hardest  and  most  troublesome  years  of 
his  life  began.     No  prince  ever  faced  a  more  diffi- 
cult and  responsible  task  than  Frederick  before 
the  disturbances  and  innovations  in  Wittenberg; 
but  seldom  has  a  prince  practised  greater  self-re- 
nimciation.    Everything  that  he  loved 
Attitude     so   dearly  was  gradually  deprived  (d 
Toward  the  its   value,   and   although   he   always 
Wittenberg  counseled    moderation,    he   was    not 
Reforms,    willing  to  stem  the  tide  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  act  against  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  new  movement  might  perhaps  be 
his  will.  As  a  layman  he  tolerated  everything  in  re- 
ligion as  long  as  the  public  order  was  not  disturbed. 
But  his  opponents  did  not  acknowledge  the  just- 
ness of  this  standpoint  and  made  him  responsible 
for  everything  that  happened  in  the  Saxon  churches. 
In  1523  he  consented  to  make  an  end  of  the  wor- 
ship of  relics  in  the  Catholic  Church.    The  aboli- 
tion of  the  mass  must  have  cut  deeply  into  his 
heart,  but  his  opposition  was  of  no  avail.    He 
could  not  bo  induced,  however,  to  advocate  himself 
the  introduction  of  reforms. 

Evidently  he  had  become  more  and  more  ab- 
sorbed in  the  study  of  Luther's  doctrine  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Gospel,  imder  the  influence  of  his 
faithful    adviser    and    secretary    Geoi^g    Spalatin 
(q.v.),  an  intimate  friend  of  Luther     He  strove 
with  his  whole  heart  to  live  according  to  the  Gos- 
pel and  fulfil  God's  will.     However 
Accepts  the  severely  Luther  had  attacked  his  fa- 
Reformed   vurite  devotion  and  whatever  trouble 
Faith  on  His  and  care  Luther's  actions  had  caused 
Death-bed.  him,  he  always  retained  for  him  the 
same   inclination,   and  accepted   the 
advice   of   Spalatin   regarding   him;  but   he   still 
avoided  all  direct  contact  with  Luther.     Luther 
hardly  ever  saw  him,  except  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  never  spoke  to  him.     Only  when  the  hour  of 
death  arrived,  did  he  send  for  Luther;  but  then  it 
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was  too  late.  Luther  was  far  away  in  the  Harts 
mountains^  trying  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  the 
peasants,  which  embittered  the  last  days  of  the 
peace-loving  prince  but  did  not  shake  his  trust  in 
God.  Spalatin  consoled  him  on  his  death-bed. 
Before  his  death,  he  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  both  kinds,  from  full  conviction,  and  thus  openly 
avowed  the  Evangelical  doctrine  and  joined  him- 
self to  the  Evangelical  Church.  (T.  Kolde.) 

Bibuooraphy:  G.  Spalatin,  Friedrich  dst  Wei$en  Lthen 
und  ZettoeaehiehUt  Jena,  1851;  M.  M.  Tutsschmann, 
Fritdrich  der  Weiae,  Grimma,  1818;  G.  L.  Plitt,  Frieda 
rich  der  WeUe  ala  Sdwrmherr  der  ReformaHon^  Erlangen, 
1863;  T.  Kolde.  Friedrich  der  Weiae  und  di»  Anf&nge  der 
ReformaHon,  ib.  1881;  J.  KdetUn,  in  T8K,  Iv  (1882).  091 
sqq.;  idem.  Friedridi  der  Weiae  und  die  Schloaakirehe  tu 
WiUenberg,  Wittenberg.  1802;  Cambridge  Modem  Hia- 
fory.  vol.  ii..  TKe  Reformation,  pp.  41.  116.  132-172.  606. 
New  York.  1004;  Creighton.  Papacy,  vol.  vi.  paasim;  and 
the  biographiee  under  Littheb,  Martin. 

FREE  CHURCH :  A  name  given  to  certain  relig- 
ious bodies  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  in  some 
cases  chosen  by  the  organization  itself,  indicating 
somewhat  loosely  secession  from  an  older  and 
larger  communion,  independence  of  the  domi- 
nant ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  separation  from 
an  established  church.  For  the  so-called  Free 
Churches  of  England,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  see  the  articles  upon  each  country. 
For  the  Free  Churches  of  Germany  see  Luther- 
ans, II;  also  Free  Congregations.  For  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  see  Presbyterians.  In 
America  the  name  "  free  church "  is  sometimes 
given  to  a  congregation  which  does  not  rent  sit- 
tings at  a  fixed  charge,  but  derives  its  revenues 
from  the  spontaneous  contributions  of  attendants. 
See  Voluntaryism. 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND:  A  small  Protr 
estant  organization  which  broke  oG  from  the  Church 
of  England  (see  England,  Church  of)  in  1844 
because  of  antagonism  to  the  Oxford  Movement 
(see  Tractarianibm).  Being  free  from  State  con- 
trol, it  claims  the  right  to  enter  any  parish  where 
advanced  rituaUsm  prevails,  and  to  establish  a  li- 
turgical service  on  the  basis  of  the  EvangeUcal 
party  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Its  churches  are 
widely  scattered  throughout  England,  although 
their  number  is  smaU.  It  is  governed  by  its  own 
convocation  and  by  its  few  bishops,  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Cununins  (q.v.)  of  the  American  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church.  The  convocation  meets 
annually  in  June.  Its  clergy  number  twenty-four, 
and  its  churches  twenty-seven,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  8,140.  It  has  1,352  commimicants,  361 
Simday-school  teachers,  and  4,196  Simday-school 
scholars.  Though  practically  identical  with  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  of  England  (see 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church),  the  two  refuse  to 
unite  on  account  of  differences  respecting  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  the  laity. 

FREE  CHURCH  FEDERATION:  A  union  of 
free  churches  for  Evangelical  work.  The  federa- 
tion was  initiated  at  a  congress  of  members  of  free 
churches  in  the  city  of  Manchester  in  November, 
1892.  That  congress  was  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  growth  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace 


of  Christian  unity,  which  had  been  proceeding  for 
at  least  the  two  preceding  decades.     The  causes  of 

that   development   were:  (1)  the   re- 
Origin,      turn  of  the  churches  to  Christ  Jesus 

as  the  sole  and  exclusive  authority  in 
the  life  of  the  soul  and  in  the  activities  of  the 
churches;  (2)  the  separation  between  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  truths  of  revelation  effected  by  the 
providence  of  God  in  these  later  years;  (3)  the 
growth  of  sacerdotalism  within  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  the  total  inability  of  Parliament  to 
control  and  check  it;  (4)  the  consequent  necessity 
for  a  united  resistance  to  this  sacerdotalism  by 
Evangelical  Protestantism;  and  (5)  the  need  for 
more  sustained  and  enthusiastic  efforts  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  people  of  the  large  towns  and 
cities.  The  Congress  formed  itself  into  a  Federation 
in  1896.  It  embraced  all  the  Evangelical  denomina- 
tions claiming  spiritual  autonomy  and  refusing  to 
recognize  the  patronage  and  control  of  Parliament. 
It  was  the  creation  of  a  new  organization  in  which 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Congregation- 
alists,  and  others  met,  not  as  denominationalists, 
but  simply  as  Evangelical  Free  Churchmen.  It 
was  a  wider  basis  of  union  and  fellowship  than  any 
hitherto  recognized.  The  sectarian  element  was 
totally  excluded.  It  was  the  Free  Church  of  Eng- 
land, with  hopes  of  becoming  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land of  the  future. 

The  denominations  embraced  within  this  federa- 
tion areas  follows:  Baptists, Calvinistic  Methodists, 
Churches  of  Christ,  Congregationalists,   Countess 

of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  Independ- 

Membership  ent  Methodists,  Moravians,  Presbyteri- 

and         ans.  Primitive  Methodists,  Reformed 

Statistics.    Episcopal   Church,    Salvation  Army, 

Society  of  Friends,  United  Methodist 
Church  (formed  in  1907  by  the  union  of  Bible  Chris- 
tians, Methodist  Free  Connexion  and  United  Method- 
ist Free  Churches),  Wesley  an  Methodists,  and  Wes- 
leyan  Reform  Union.  In  England  and  Wales 
the  councils  number  915,  and  the  federations  53. 
The  movement  is  spreading  in  other  countries.  In 
the  United  States  a  plan  has  been  adopted  for  the 
organization  of  a  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  representing  an  aggregate 
membership  of  over  17,000,000.  The  movement 
is  also  advancing  in  South  Africa,  Jamaica,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Japan,  Korea,  India, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  The  statistics  for 
England  and  Wales  (1907)  are:  Sitting  accommo- 
dation in  places  of  worship,  8,483,925;  communi- 
cants, 2,183,914;  Sunday-school  teachers,  405,- 
391;  Sunday-school  scholars,  3,471,276.  These 
figures  will  be  better  understood  if  they  are  com- 
pared with  the  statistics  of  the  Anglican  Church: 
viz.,  sitting  accommodation,  7,240,136;  communi- 
cants, 2,053,455;  Sunday-school  teachers,  206,873; 
Sunday-school  scholars,  2,558,240.  The  interna- 
tional figures  (1906)  are:  Free  Church  members, 
21,731,713;  Anglican  communicants,  3,830,866. 

The  objects  of  the  national  council  are:  (1)  to 
facilitate  fraternal  intercourse  and  cooperation 
among  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches;  (2)  to  as- 
sist in  the  organization  of  local  councils;  (3)  to 
encourage  devotional  fellowship  and  mutual  coun- 
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sel  concerning  the  spiritual  life  and  religious  activi- 
ties of  the  churches;  (4)  to  advocate  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
Objects  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  as- 
and  sociated  churches;  and  (5)  to  promote 
Work,  the  application  of  the  law  of  Christ  in 
every  relation  of  human  life.  But  the 
chief  work  of  the  Council  from  the  beginning  has  been 
directed  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  outside 
all  churches.  The  Council  has  employed  a  body  of 
missioners,  of  which  the  chief  members  are  Gipsy 
Smith,  W.  R.  Lane,  and  Tolfree  Parr,  to  visit  the 
large  centers  of  population  and  to  organize  the 
churches  for  mission  work:  and  more  recently  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  has  been  set  apart  for  the  minis- 
try at  large  of  the  churches  in  England  and  Wales. 
Conventions  for  quickening  and  nourishing  the 
spiritual  life  have  been  held,  and  a  system  of  pa- 
rochial \dBitation  has  been  carried  out.  Social 
purity  has  been  promoted,  social  institutes  created, 
and  Girls'  Gilds,  Auxiliary  Societies  for  Young 
Free  Churchmen  have  been  formed.  The  Council 
has  also  been  compelled  to  devote  its  energies  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  state  education  on 
exclusively  civic  lines.  It  has  resisted  the  en- 
croachments of  Roman  Catholicism  through  legis- 
lation upon  the  rights  of  the  people;  and  though  it 
has  not  formally  adopted  "passive  resistance,"  yet 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Council  have 
given  that  movement  their  personal  support.  It 
has  also  led  crusades  against  gambling  and  intem- 
perance. It  supports  a  publication  department, 
from  which  it  has  issued  The  Free  Church  Year 
Book  (1896  sqq.);  The  Free  Church  CaUchism 
(1899);  a  series  of  thirteen  volumes  on  Eras  of 
Nonconformity  (1904  sqq.);  LitUe  Books  on  the  De- 
votU  Life,  ed.  F.  B.  Meyer  (1904  sqq.);  The  Free 
Church  Council  Hymnal  (1906);  The  Work  of  the 
Free  Church  Council;  a  Manual  for  Secretaries  and 
others  (1906);  various  biographies,  including  those 
of  Dr.  Clifford  and  Gipsy  Smith,  with  miscellane- 
ous literature  bearing  on  the  work;  and  The  Free 
Church  Chronicle, 'the  official  organ  of  the  move- 
ment. John  Clifford. 

FREE  CONGREGATIONS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  Frienda  of  Lisht,  or  Protestant  Friends  ((  1). 
The  Formation  of  Free  Congregations  (§2). 
The  Free  Congregations  Since  1858  (§  3). 

The  name  "  Free  Congregations  "  (Germ.  Freie 

Gemeinden)  is  given  in  Germany  to  certain  religious 

bodies    which    have    separated    from    the    State 

Churches,  yet  are  distinct  from  the  so-called  Free 

Churohes  of  Germany  (for  which  see  Lutherans, 

II).     In  the  fifth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 

a  movement  arose  in  Prussian  Saxony,  the  adheiv 

ents  of  which  were  popularly  named  "  Friends  of 

Light "    (Lichtfreunde),   though   they 

X.  The      first   styled    themselves   ''  Protestant 

Friends  of  Friends."     The  external  provocation 

Light,  or    for  this  movement  was  the  disciplining 

Protestant  of  Pastor  W.  F.  Sinteris  at  Madgeburg, 

Friends,     because  he  had  characterized  prayer 

to    Christ    as    superstition.     Certain 

circles,    offended  by  this  procedure  on  the  part 

of   the    Magdebuii;    Consistory,   found   a    leader 


and  organizer  in  Pastor  Leberecht  Uhlich  in  1841. 
The  movement  underwent  greater  extension  at 
the  hands  of  Pastor  Gustav  Adolf  Wislioenus  in 
Halle,  who  on  occasion  of  the  seventh  convention 
of  those  who  favored  it,  at  Kdthen,  May  29,  1844, 
discussed  the  question  whether  Holy  Scripture,  or 
the  living  spirit  indwelling  within  us,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  norm  of  the  Protestant  type  of  religious 
consciousness.  From  ecclesiastical  circles  there 
ensued  sharp  and  deprecatory  expressions  of  opin- 
ion, and  the  Friends  of  Light  soon  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  church  authorities.  The  Breslau 
theological  professor,  David  Schulz  (q.v.),  forfeited 
his  position  as  consistorial  councilor.  But  greater 
interest  by  far  was  aroused  by  the  deposition  of 
Pastor  Wislioenus,  on  Apr.  23,  1846,  "  on  account 
of  gross  injury  to  the  liturgical  and  doctrinal  oi^ 
dinances  in  force  in  the  Evangelical  State  Church." 
The  publication  of  his  book  Die  Bibel  im  Lidde 
der  BUdung  unserer  Zeit  (Magdeburg,  1853),  sub- 
jected him  to  the  penalty  of  a  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, adjudged  by  the  court  at  Halle,  though  be 
escaped  the  same  by  flight  to  America.  He  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  1866.  His  later  works,  Die 
Bibdf  fiir  denkende  Leser  betrachtet  (Leipsic,  1863; 
2d  ed.,  1866),  and  Entweder — oder.  Glaube  oder 
Wissenschaft,  Schrift  oder  Geist  (1868),  show  that 
he  consistently  adhered  to  his  earlier  radical  views. 
He  died  Oct.  14,  1875.  Even  before  Wislioenus 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  State  Church,  the  schis- 
matic pastor,  Julius  Rupp,  in  KOnigsbeiig,  had  been 
deposed  on  Sept.  17,  1845,  **  on  account  of  repeated 
violation  of  his  official  obligations  by  reason  of 
gross  negligence."  Uhlich,  after  prolonged  pro- 
ceedings, voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  State 
Church.  He  died  Mar.  23,  1872.  Deacon  W.  E 
Baltzer  of  Delitzsch  resigned  his  ecclesiastical  office 
on  account  of  his  non-confirmation  as  pastor  at 
Nordhausen  in  1847,  and  Pastor  Adolf  Timotheus 
Wislioenus,  the  "  phjrsical  and  intellectual  brother  " 
of  the  one  mentioned  above,  accepted  the  conse- 
quences of  his  doctrinal  standpoint  and  withdrew 
from  the  State  Church. 

These  collisions  with  church  authorities  acquired 
a  greater  significance,  in  that  they  furnished  the 
first  incentive  and  became  the  means  toward  es- 
tablishing congregations  outside  the  State  Church. 
At  Kdnigsberg  such  a  congregation  had  come  into 
existence  as  early  as  Dec.  16,  1845,  and  had  or- 
ganized itself,  on  Jan.  19,  1846,  as  a  "  Free  Evan- 
gelical Congregation."  Other  free  congregations 
arose  at  Neumarkt  in  Silesia;  at  Halle,  Nordhausen, 
Halberstadt,  Magdeburg,  Hamburg, 
2.  The      and   Marburg.    The  attitude  of  the 

Formation  various   governments   in   relation   to 
of  Free  Con- both  the  German  Catholic  (see  Gsa- 

gregations.  mas  Catholicism),  and  the  Free 
Protestant  movement,  down  to  the 
year  1848,  was  not  quite  uniform,  though  evincing 
the  same  general  character.  In  so  far  as  the  move- 
ment was  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  revolution- 
ary spirit,  the  government  looked  upon  it  with 
great  distrust,  and  sought  to  obviate  its  further 
encroachments  by  thp  application  of  statutory 
means.  Finally,  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
in  Mar.,  1848,  afforded  the  "  Free  "  religious  move- 
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ment  the  desired  complete  freedom,  and  gained 
for  it,  at  the  outset,  a  large  increase.  New  congre- 
gations arose  in  the  Province  of  Saxony,  in  the 
Province  of  Brandenburg,  in  Brunswick,  in  the 
Anhalt  duchies,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in 
Silesia,  East  and  West  Prussia,  in  Nassau,  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  elsewhere;  all  told  there  were  more 
than  seventy  new  establishments.  At  their  height, 
the  total  number  of  German  Catholics  and  **  Free 
Protestants  "  in  Germany — who  are  not  subject 
to  separate  enumeration — ^amoimted  to  approxi- 
mately 150,000. 

But  from  1850  forward,  the  German  govern- 
ments once  again  confronted  the  free  religious 
movement  in  a  hostile  spirit.  The  most  pronounced 
complaints,  on  the  side  of  the  Free  Congregations, 
were  proffered  against  the  government  in  Prussia. 
A  circular  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Sept.  29, 
1851,  declared  that  the  dissenting  associations 
were  not  simply  religious  societies,  but  rather  po- 
litical unions,  furthering  the  subversion  of  the  civil 
and  social  order;  and  that  by  reason  of  insight  into 
the  proper  nature  of  these  societies,  it  had  grown 
to  be  the  peremptory  duty  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment to  oppose  them  with  eveiy  legitimate  agency. 
It  was  only  when  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  later 
King  William  I.,  assumed  the  regency,  in  Oct., 
1858,  that  the  free  operation  of  their  principles  was 
finally  secured  them. 

On  June  16  and  17,  1859,  a  large  contingent  of 
the  German  Catholic  and  Free  Protestant  congre- 
gations united  in  the  Bund  f  reireligidser  Gemeinden 
("  Federation  of  Free  Religious  Congregations  "). 
According  to  the  latest  revision  of 
3.  The  Free  the  Constitution  (1899),  the  funda- 
Congrega-  mental  principle  of  the  Federation  is 
tions  Since  **  free  determination  of  the  individual 
1858.  in  all  religious  affairs  according  to  his 
own  advancing  knowledge  ";  its  ob- 
ject: "  advancement  of  reUgious  Ufe  independently 
of  dogma."  Since  1877,  a  federate  convention  has 
been  held  biennially.  At  present  the  entire  Feder- 
ation comprises  probably  some  22,000  souls.  The 
largest  congregations  are  in  Berlin,  Mannheim,  Of- 
fenbach, and  Magdeburg.  The  contemporary  Free 
Congregations  are  unanimous  in  disclaiming  all  re- 
ligion cultivated  by  the  churches  as  being  that  of 
a  petrified  dogma-creed,  but  imanimous  only  in 
this  negation.  Indeed,  a  positive  expression  of 
what  the  advocates  of  free  religion  imderstand  by 
reUgion  can  hardly  be  attempted,  since  by  that 
very  process  the  freedom  of  independent  deter- 
mination would  be  invaded,  and  a  relapse  into 
"  confessionalism  "  would  come  to  pass.  But  the 
practical  problems  of  religious  instruction,  preach- 
ing, propaganda,  etc.,  tend  to  press  the  issue  in 
the  direction  of  set  standards  of  procedure.  In 
the  face  of  this  dilemma,  a  varying  attitude  is 
adopted.  The  East  Prussians,  the  "  Kdnigsberg- 
ers,"  represent  the  right  wing  within  the  Free 
Congregations;  they  still  maintain  renmants  of 
church  ideas,  and  religious  instruction  is  still  im- 
parted by  them  in  connection  with  the  Bible.  The 
"  Nuremberg  tendency  "  represents  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  stands  outright  upon  the  basis  of 
naturalism  and  atheism.    The  center  is  occupied  by 


the  "  South  German  "  group,  which  perceives  in 
Jesus  an  ethical  prototjrpe.  Public  worship  holds 
only  a  very  subordinate  and  accessory  position. 
Established  and  generally  valid  forms  of  worship 
are  altogether  wanting;  in  this  matter  the  sep- 
arate congregations  have  their  hands  quite  free. 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  still  solemnized  at  a  good 
many  places.  For  baptism  there  had  been  sub- 
stituted even  as  early  as  the  sixties  the  so-called 
Kindesweihe  (**  infant  consecration  ").  Since  then, 
however,  it  would  appear  to  have  gone  out  of  ob- 
servance entirely.  Confirmation  takes  place  in  aU 
congregations;  that  is,  Jugendweihe  C'  consecra- 
tion of  youth  ''),  which  terminates  the  reUgious 
instruction  that  begins  for  the  most  part  in  the 
ninth  year  of  age.  The  movement  was  only  tran- 
siently a  momentous  force  in  the  church  life  of 
Germany;  nor  did  it  owe  even  this  transient  sig- 
nificance at  any  time  to  great  performances,  but 
essentially  to  the  circumstance  that  people  imputed 
great  things  to  it,  and  hoped  or  feared  them. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

BiBUOQRArRT:  F.  Kampe,  Oetchidite  der  relioiOtn  B»- 
v)egung  der  neueren  Zeit^  4  vols.,  Leipaic,  1852-60;  Drews, 
in  ZeiUehnft  fUr  Theologie  und  Kirche,  xi.  6  (1901),  484- 
627;  O.  Tschirm,  Zur  SOjAhrigen  Oetchichte  der  freire- 
lioi&ten  Bewegurtg,  Bamberg.  1904;  F.  Nippold,  Handbueh 
der  neueeten  KirdunoeaehidUe,  v.  (  18,  Lelpsic,  1906. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL.     See  Will. 

FREEMAN,  JAMES:  Pastor  of  the  first  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  America;  b.  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
Apr.  22, 1759;  d.  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  14, 1836. 
He  was  educated  in  the  pubUc  Latin  school,  Bos- 
ton, and  at  Harvard  College  (B.A.,  1777;  D.D., 
1811).  After  his  graduation  from  college  he  went 
to  Cape  Cod  and  drilled  a  company  of  recruits  for 
the  colonial  army.  In  1780  he  visited  Quebec, 
where  he  was  arrested  and  held  till  1782.  He  then 
returned  to  Boston,  became  lay  reader  at  King's 
Chapel  in  1782,  and  pastor  in  1783,  but  with  the 
stipulation  that  he  might  omit  the  Athanasian 
Creed  from  the  service.  Having  become  a  Uni- 
tarian in  his  views,  he  openly  renoimced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity,  and  in  1785  induced  his  church 
to  change  its  liturgy,  thus  converting  the  first 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  England  into  the  first 
Unitarian  Church  in  America.  On  being  refused 
ordination  by  Bishop  Provost  he  was  ordained  by 
his  own  people,  Nov.  18,  1787.  He  remained  pas- 
tor of  the  church  till  1827,  though  in  1826  he  gave 
up  his  pastoral  duties  to  his  colleague,  Francis  W. 
P.  Greenwood,  and  retired  to  a  country  residence 
near  Boston.  He  published  Sermons  and  Ad- 
dresses (Boston,  1832),  and  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  Hterature,  and  to  the  collections 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

Bibuogbapht:  W.  Ware,  American  Uniiarian  Biof/raphy, 
2  vols.,  Boston.  1850-51;  W.  B.  Spn«ue,  AnnaU  of  the 
American  Pvdpit,  viii.  162,  9  vols..  New  York,  1865-73; 
J.  H.  Allen,  in  American  Church  HiH.  Seriee,  x.  185-186, 
ib.  1894. 

FREEMASONS:  The  name  of  the  members  of  a 
well-known  secret  society,  derived  from  those  med- 
ieval  stonemasons  who  were  allowed  to  migrate 
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at  willy  as  distinguished  from  their  fellow  workmen 
in  the  gilds.  The  latter  were  restricted  to  certain 
localities  and  confined  to  their  gilds,  while  the 
former  went  from  land  to  land,  and  formed  a  wide- 
spread organization  under  the  supervision  of  the 
supreme  lodge  at  Strasburg.  The  institution  of 
the  lodge  lasted  longest  in  England,  receiving  a  new 
impetus  through  the  burning  of  London  in  1666. 
Far  different,  however,  b  "  symbolic  freemasonry," 
which  is  a  secret  organization  for  the  erection 
of  a  spiritual  temple  of  humanity  in  the  heart  of 
man.  The  change  from  the  ancient  masonic  craft 
to  modem  freemasonry  began  as  early  as  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy.  After  the  rebuilding  of 
London  and  the  completion  of  St.  Paul's,  the  ma- 
jority of  lodges  disappeared,  but  the  four  which 
survived  formed  a  grand  lodge  at  London  on  St. 
John's  Day  (June  24),  1717,  surrendering  manual 
masonry,  and  seeking  a  new  sphere  in  moral  and 
social  life.  The  ori^nal  organization  of  medieval 
masonic  fraternity  was  retained,  however,  espe- 
cially the  distinction  of  masters,  journeymen,  and 
apprentices,  as  well  as  mutual  help,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  detailed  symbolism  in  words,  pictures, 
and  signs,  and  the  solenm  obligation  to  secrecy 
covering  everything  pertaining  to  the  lodge.  In 
1721,  one  of  the  f oimders  of  this  union,  James  An- 
derson, an  English  Presbyterian  minister,  drafted 
a  **  constitution  "  for  this  cosmopolitan  organiza- 
tion, which  bound  all  "  freemasons  "  to  a  faithful 
observance  of  the  moral  law,  humanity,  and  patri- 
otism. In  religion,  however,  they  are  non-secta- 
rian, and  profess  oiily  that  faith  in  which  all  men  of 
honor  agree.  Doctrines  going  beyond  that  are 
tolerated  as  private  opinions,  but  no  one  is  pei^ 
mitted  to  make  propaganda  for  them.  The  char- 
acteristics of  masonry  are,  therefore,  humanistic 
morals,  the  cultivation  of  fraternity,  and  a  deistic 
belief.  It  was  the  outcome  of  English  deism  and 
latitudinarianism,  and  was  soon  adopted  in  Ger- 
many in  radical  religious  circles.  In  those  Roman 
Catholic  countries  where  no  Protestantism  ex- 
isted, masonry  even  obtained  the  importance  of 
an  opposing  church,  and  freemasonry  is  accordingly 
regarded  as  in  league  with  Satan.  In  the  en- 
cyclical humanum  genua  on  freemasonry,  dated 
Apr.  20,  1884  (2d  ed.,  Treves,  1886),  Leo  XIII. 
solemnly  condemned  it,  as  other  popes  had  re- 
peatedly done  since  1751. 

From  England  masonry  soon  spread  to  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  and  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
1725  it  was  in  Paris;  in  1733  in  Florence  and  Bos- 
ton; and  in  1737  in  Hamburg.  In  1738  the  Prus- 
sian crown-prince,  afterward  Frederick  the  Great, 
was  solemnly  initiated  at  Brunswick  b}'  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Hamburg  lodge  Absalom.  As  king 
he  energetically  labored  for  the  spread  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  in  1744  was  made  grand  master  of  the 
grand  lodge  "  Zu  den  drei  WeltkugeIn"  in  Berlin. 
As  the  tendency  of  masonry  is  essentially  subjec- 
tive, many  internal  dissensions  arose.  In  addition 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  John,  divisions  were 
formed  with  a  knightly  oi*ganization  and  the  most 
varied  degrees  of  fantastic  terminology  and 
mysterious  ceremonial.  Rationalism  in  Germany 
helped  to  introduce  masoniy  among  the  middle 


classes,  where  it  still  has  a  strong  hold  on  account 
of  the  advantages,  especially  in  social  respects, 
enjoyed  by  many  of  its  adherents,  such  as  physi- 
cians and  merchants.  Spiritually  it  has  not  ad- 
vanced. For  Evangelical  churches  with  their 
charitable  interests,  freemasonry  is  wholly  super- 
fluous. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  opposed 
to  the  freemasons. 

In  Europe  the  number  of  masons  is  estimated  to 
be  over  300,000,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
grand  lodges  of  Great  Britain.  In  America,  in  ad- 
dition to  freemasons  proper,  who  number  about 
750,000,  there  are  similar  societies  with  about  4,650,- 
000  members,  divided  into  Odd  Fellows  (820,000), 
Knights  of  Pythias  (475,000),  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  (361,000),  Maccabees  (244,000), 
Modem  Workmen  of  America  (204,000),  and  about 
twenty  smaller  orders,  this  entire  body  spending 
aimually  about  $25,000,000  for  benefit  money. 

Paul  Tschackebt. 

Bibuooraphy:  Lists  of  books  are  funushed  by  G.  Klots. 
Bibliothek  der  Freimaurerei,  Frankfort  (1846),  Supple- 
ment by  G.  Findel,  Leipsic  1866.  and  W.  Gowans, 
CiUalogue  of  Book*  on  FreemMonry,  New  York,  1858.  Con- 
sult, A.  G.  Mackey,  EncyclopoBdia  of  Freemaaotay,  Phila- 
delphia, n.d.;  idem,  Hitt.  of  Frwmaaonry,  3  parte.  New 
York,  1900:  J.  O.  HalUwell,  Earlv  Hitt.  of  Fnemutmnrv 
in  England^  London,  1843;  C.  L.  Paton,  Fraemifiutmry, 
ite  Symbolitm,  Religioua  Nature,  €te.,  ib.  1873;  L.  Hyne- 
man,  Hitt.  of  Freenuuonry  in  England,  New  York.  1878; 
R.  F.  Gould,  Hist,  of  Freemaaonry,  6  vols..  London,  1884- 
1887;  H.  Boos,  Getdiichie  der  Freimaunni,  Aarau.  1894; 
F.  Katoh,  EnUtehung  und  .  .  .  Endnoeck  der  Freimaurtrei, 
Berlin,  1807;  J.  Sassenbach,  Die  Frtimaurerei,  ib.  1897; 
O.  KuntiemQller,  Die  Freimaiurerei  und  i/ure  Oegner, 
Hanover,  1897;  A.  Churchward,  Origin  and  Antiquiiy  of 
Freenuuonry,  London,  1898. 

FREE  METHODISTS.     See  Methgdistb,  IV.,  5. 


FREE   RELIGIOUS   ASSOCUTION:    An 

elation  established  in  Boston  May  30,  1867,  aiming 
at  the  emancipation  of  religion  from  sectarian 
limitations,  the  reconciliation  of  faiths,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  methods  to  the  study  of  relig- 
ion, and  emphasizing  practical  morality.  Octa- 
vius  Brooks  Frothingham  was  the  first  president, 
and  for  many  years  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was 
one  of  the  vice-presidents.  Members  are  allowed 
the  utmost  liberty  of  opinion.  The  elastic  nature 
of  the  organization — *'  any  person  desiring  to  co- 
operate" is  "considered  a  member" — renders 
exact  statistics  impossible.  The  association  has 
not  attempted  to  organize  local  societies, 
but  has  contented  itself  with  holding  conventions 
and  distributing  publications.  An  annual  report 
is  usually  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 

Edwin  D.  Meao. 

FREE   SPIRIT,   BRETHREN   OF   THE. 

Meaning  and  Origin  ((  1). 

Mystic  Pantheism  Wide-spread  (f  2). 

Various  Groups  ((  3). 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  is  a  name  under  which 
the  heresiologists  of  the  Middle  Ages  classed  vari- 
ous extreme  developments  of  quietistic  and  pan- 
theistic mysticism.  Modem  scholars  also  have  ac- 
cepted the  existence  of  a  pantheistic  sect,  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church, 
usually  recruited  from  the  laity,  and  handing  down 
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its  doctrines  practically  unaltered  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  possible  to 
show,  however,  that  the  phenomena  classed  under 
this  title  have  points  of  such  radical  difference 
as  to  destroy  the  conception  of  one  single  pan- 
theistic tradition  reproducing  itself 
z.  Meaning  through  more  than  one  century  by 
and  means  of  an  actual  sect;  and  that  the 
Origin,  origin  of  this  pantheistic  quietlstic  mys- 
ticism is  found  not  among  the  ordi- 
nary laity  but  in  the  monasteries  and  among  the 
Beghards  and  Beguines,  who  came  so  strongly 
under  monastic  influence;  also  that  in  the  follow- 
ing centuries  the  boundaries  between  monastic 
mjrsticism  and  sectarian  pantheism  were  never 
very  stable.  There  is  no  adequate  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  teachings  of  Amalric  of  Bena  (q.v.) 
found  acceptance  among  a  section  of  the  French 
Waldenses,  and  then  about  1215  spread  from  east- 
em  France  into  western  and  southern  Germany. 
The  earliest  authentic  information  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  sort  of  mysticism  on  German  soil 
shows  certain  Swabian  heretics  about  1250  teach- 
ing a  radical  pantheism  and  determinism.  Start- 
ing from  the  belief  in  the  divine  essence  of  the  soul 
and  of  all  earthly  things,  they  considered  the  as- 
cension of  the  soul  to  God  the  goal  of  all  religion. 
This  was  to  be  attained  by  abstraction  from  all 
earthly  activity  and  also  from  moral  and  religious 
commandments  which  distracted  the  soul  from  its 
purpose  of  union  with  the  Godhead.  The  "  pei> 
feet  man  "  who  has  reached  this  goal  is  sinless; 
his  will  is  God's  will;  the  Church's  laws  and  means 
of  grace  are  without  significance  for  him.  All 
value  was  taken  both  from  moral  effort  and  from 
ecclesiastical  ordinances  by  the  beUef  that  every 
human  act  had  been  predestined  from  eternity. 
All  this  points  to  these  doctrines  being  a  straggling 
offshoot  of  the  monastic  mysticism  of  the  school  of 
Saint- Victor,  as  drawn  by  its  adherents  from  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite.  When  Richard  of  Saint- 
Victor  (q.v.)  says  of  the  soul  imited  with  God  (De 
prepar.  animi  ad  coniempl.,  ii.  13)  "  Here  first  the 
soul  recovers  its  ancient  dignity,  and  asserts  its 
claim  to  the  innate  glory  of  its  own  freedom," 
he  uses  expressions  only  too  easily  misunder- 
stood by  extravagant  mystics,  and  serving  them 
as  a  foundation  for  their  doctrine  of  spiritual 
freedom. 

The  decrees  of  the  Coimcil  of  Vienne  (1311) 
against  the  Beguines  and  Beghards  shows  that  the 
church  authorities  of  that  time  were  disposed  to 
tax  these  communities  throughout  (jermany  with 
similar  pantheistic  heresies.    The  consequences  of 
this  view  have  been  that  up  to  the  present  day  it 
has  been  usual  to  attribute  a  much  wider  exten- 
sion than  the  facts  justify  to  the  pan- 
2.  Mystic    theistic  doctrines,  and  to  consider  the 
Pantheism   characteristics  of   the  orthodox  Beg- 
Wide-spread.  nines    and   Beghards,   e.g.,  their  es- 
teem for  poverty  and  mendicancy,  as 
distinguishing  the  heretical  mystics.    The  fact  is, 
however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  orthodox  and  heretical  mys- 
ticism.   How  true  this  is  may  be  seen  not  only 
from  the  complaint  of  David  of  Augsburg  that  the 


friends  of  mysticism  were  persecuted  on  no  other 
ground  than  as  heretics  or  as  possessed  by  demons, 
but  also  from  the  accusations  of  spreading  alleged  her- 
esies which  were  brought  against  Tauler,  Suso,  and 
Ruysbroeck,  to  say  nothing  of  Eckhart.  Among 
the  cloistered  women  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  the  line  of  demarcation  was  even 
more  fluctuating.  The  ecstatic-mystical  life  and 
the  visionary  condition  of  many  of  them  produces 
frequent  expressions  from  which  to  pantheism  is 
but  a  short  step.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
this  pantheism  won  many  adherents  through  the 
influence  of  the  great  German  mystics  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  theory  that  close  personal 
relations  existed  between  Eckhart  and  the  "  Free 
Spirit  **  heretics  at  Strasburg  and  Cologne  is  un- 
proved and  unlikely;  but  the  sectarian  pantheistic 
mysticism  was  imquestionably  aided  and  influ- 
enced by  his  speculations.  In  a  well-known  pas- 
sage of  Suso's  BUchlein  der  WahrheU  (ch.  vi.),  in 
which  he  is  arguing  with  the  leaders  of  the  pan- 
theistic mystics,  the  latter  quote  Eckhart  as  a  high 
authority.  This  attempt  to  show  him  as  on  their 
side,  however  unjustifiable,  throws  light  on  the 
close  correspondence  between  the  propositions  con- 
demned as  his  by  John  XXII.  in  1329  and  the  ex- 
tracts given  by  Moeheim  from  a  lost  sectarian  book 
De  novem  rupibus;  apparently  the  papal  censure 
was  based  not  upon  Eckhart's  authentic  writings 
but  upon  this  pantheistic  treatise  which  was  given 
out  as  his. 

The  opponents  of  the  teaching  of  the  "  Free 
Spirit,"  e.g.  Tauler,  Kidman  Merswin,  Gerson, 
Ruysbroeck,  and  Geert  Groote,  give  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  combating,  not  an 
3.  Varioiu  organized  sect,  but  a  morbid  tendency 
Groups,  and  an  exaggeration  of  mystical  piety. 
The  confusion  frequently  found  in 
writers  of  that  period  between  the  adherents  of  this 
pantheistic  mysticism  and  the  Fraticelli  and  Apos- 
tolic Brethren  springs  partly  from  ignorance  of  the 
points  in  which  they  differed  widely,  and  partly 
from  the  use  of  the  expression  "  secta  spiritus 
libertatis  "  as  a  conunon  designation  for  quite  dis- 
tinct heresies.  This  has  led  some  modem  writers 
into  the  supposition  that  the  teachings  of  the  Ger- 
man heretical  mystics  had  been  spread  in  the  four- 
teenth century  among  the  Italian  Fraticelli  and 
ApostolicaLs,  as  well  as  through  the  so-called  **  Tur- 
lupins  "  (q.v.),  in  France.  It  is  clear  that  the  at- 
tempt to  trace  the  development  and  organization 
of  a  single  definite  pantheistic  sect  in  the  Middle 
Ages  must  be  unsuccessful.  The  records  of  the 
tribunals,  however,  make  us  acquainted  with  vari- 
ous groups  of  this  kind  and  with  a  whole  series  of 
individual  representatives  of  heretical  mysticism. 
The  condemnation  of  Margareta  Porete,  a  Beguine 
of  Hainault,  who  was  executed  in  Paris  in  1316, 
precedes  the  Council  of  Vienne.  In  her  writings 
the  soul,  "  annihilated  "  in  God,  is  released  from 
the  obligation  to  practise  virtue,  which,  however, 
comes  naturally  to  the  soul  united  with  God. 
Probably  similar  to  hers  was  the  teaching  of  the 
mystical  work  of  Marie  de  Valenciennes,  contro- 
verted by  Gerson,  which,  appealing  to  an  alleged 
BibUcal  counsel  "  Ama  et  fac  quod  vis,"  denied 
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the  binding  force  of  the  moral  law  for  those  who 
were  filled  with  the  mystical  love  of  God.  With 
the  Flemish  poetess  and  visionary  Hadewich  Blom- 
maerdine  (q.v.)r  the  pantheistic  element  is  not 
prominent.  About  the  same  time  in  Cologne,  a 
Netherlander,  Walther,  burned  c.  1322,  was  the 
center  of  a  wide-spread  pantheistic  movement,  in 
the  contemporary  descriptions  of  which  we  meet 
for  the  first  time  with  the  nocturnal  Adamite 
orgies  (see  Adamites).  In  southern  Germany 
Berthold  of  Rorbach  (q.v.),  burned  1356  at 
Speyer,  and  Hermann  Kuchener  of  Nuremberg, 
who  recanted  at  Wiirzburg  in  1342,  were  the 
apostles  of  a  similar  movement.  Another  interest- 
ing group  is  that  of  the  "  Friends  of  God " 
(q.v.),  whose  leader,  Nicholas  of  Basel  was  burned 
at  Vienna  in  1396.  Pantheistic-antinomian  ele- 
ments are  mingled  with  apocalyptic  views  of  the 
Joachim  type  in  the  **  Homines  intelligentise " 
(q.v.).  The  sources  for  the  history  of  these  hei> 
esies  in  the  fifteenth  century  are  so  confused  that 
little  can  be  made  of  them.  That  pantheistic  ideas 
still  had  power  in  the  Reformation  period  is  shown 
by  the  rise  of  the  Loist  sect  at  Antwerp  (1525- 
1545),  and  the  Libertine  or  Spiritual  party  (see 
Libertines,  3)  which  after  1529  spread  from  the 
Netherlands  through  France,  western  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  by  certain  develop- 
ments of  the  Anabaptist  movement. 

(Heraian  Haupt.) 

Bibuographt:  Sources  are:  P.  Frederioq,  Corpus  doeti- 
fnentorutn  inquisiiionit  NeerlandiccBf  vols,  i.-ii..  Ghent, 
1880-06;  Ulanowski,  in  Scriptorea  rerum  Polonicarum, 
ziii.  233-250.  Craoow,  1880.  Consult:  H.  C.  Lea,  HUt 
of  InquiaUUm^  vol.  ii.,  passim.  New  York,  1888;  C.  U. 
Hahn,  Geschichie  der  KeUer,  ii.  470.  Stuttgart,  1847;  J. 
C.  L.  Gieseler,  Kirehengeackiehte^  II.  ii.  642  sqq..  Bonn, 
1840.  Eng.  transl.,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith,  ii.  500  sqq.. 
New  York,  1871;  W.  Moll,  KerkgeachiedenU  van  Neder- 
land,  II..  ill.  50  sqq.,  Utrecht,  1860;  W.  Preger.  GeschicKte 
der  deutschen  Mystik,  vols,  i.-iii.,  Lcipsic,  1874-03;  H. 
Haupt.  ZKO.v.  478,  vii.  503,  xii.35;  H.  Rduter,  GeachichU 
der  rtligiOaen  AufklOrung,  ii.  240  sqq..  Berlin,  1877;  W. 
Wattenbach,  in  SUtunotherickU  dm"  Berliner  Akademie, 
1887,  pp.  517  sqq.;  J.  J.  I.  von  DOllinger,  Stktenoeechichte, 
ii.  378  sqq.,  702  sqq.,  Munich,  1800;  Neander,  Chrietxan 
Church,  iv.  633.  v.  303,  401,  408. 

FREETHINKER:  In  general,  one  who  reaches 
his  conclusions  by  following  the  demands  of  rea- 
son, rather  than  those  of  authority;  more  particu- 
larly, one  who  rejects  the  supernatural  elements 
of  Christianity.  The  term  was  first  used  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  gained  general  currency  till 
after  the  publication  of  Anthony  Collins'  Dis- 
course  of  Freethinking  (1713,  see  Collins,  An- 
thony). The  term  then  came  to  be  applied  spe- 
cifically to  the  group  of  deistic  writers  formed  by 
Collins,  Woolston,  Tindal,  and  others  (see  Deism). 
Although  Collins  defined  freethinking  as  merely  an 
attempt  to  judge  a  proposition  according  to  the 
weight  of  evidence,  his  book  was  regarded  as  an 
attack  on  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Christianity; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  the  term  freethinker  has 
carried  with  it,  in  the  popular  understanding,  the 
implication  of  skeptic,  infidel,  and  even  libertine 
and  atheist.  The  freethinker  of  to-day  does  not 
reject  Christianity;  he  explains  it. 

Biblioqrapht:  Consult  the  literature  under  ANTrrBiNi- 
Tarianibm;  Pkimm* 


FREE-WILL  BAPTISTS.    See  Baptisto,  IL,  4,  c 

FREISmO,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  bishopric  or- 
ganized by  Boniface  in  the  spring  of  739  after  his 
return  from  Rome,  with  the  other  Bavarian  bish- 
oprics, under  the  approval  of  Duke  Odilo.  It  was 
of  small  extent;  the  boundary  joined  Augsburg  on 
the  west,  ran  to  the  south  aJong  the  ridge  of  the 
hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  Inn  valley,  then  along 
the  top  of  the  Mangfall  range,  and  touched  the 
river  at  the  present  Kufstein,  following  its  course 
to  Gars,  where  it  turned  to  the  north  and  came 
round  to  meet  the  Augsburg  line  again  above 
Geisenfeld.  In  charge  of  it  Boniface  placed  E^rini- 
bert,  brother  of  Corbinian  (q.v.).  The  number  of 
monasteries  it  contained  was  large.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  was  that  of  St.  Quirinus  on  the 
Tegemsee,  which  goes  back  probably  to  the  reign 
of  King  Pepin,  and  asserted  its  immediate  depend- 
ence on  the  Empire  until  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Bavarian.  (A.  Hauck.) 

The  history  of  the  diocese  presents  few  features 
of  more  than  local  interest  up  to  the  Reformation, 
in  which  period  it  must  be  said  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  Bavaria  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  due 
rather  to  the  zeal  of  the  dukes  than  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  bishops.  Both,  however,  were  not  un- 
willing to  show  a  reasonable  spirit,  and  the  Synod 
of  Salzburg  in  1562,  including  Bishop  Maurice  von 
Sandizell  of  Freising  (1559-66),  assented  to  the 
laying  before  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  of  the  conces- 
sions desired  by  Duke  Albert  V.  of  Bavaria  and 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand — ^the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
and  communion  in  both  kinds.  The  next  bishop, 
Ernest  (1566-1612),  was  himself  of  the  ducal  fam- 
ily, which  gave  the  see  two  more  bishops,  Albert 
Sigmund  (1652^5)  and  John  Theodore  (1727-63). 
The  title  of  prince-bishop  was  conferred  by  Ferdi- 
nand II.  upon  the  incumbents  of  the  see.  By  the 
secularization  of  1802-03  Freising  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  principality  with  the  Bavarian  Palati- 
nate, except  the  portions  situated  in  Austria  and  the 
Tyrol,  which  were  given  to  Salzburg.  By  the  con- 
cordat of  1817  a  combined  archbishopric  of  Mum'ch 
and  Freising  took  the  place  of  the  old  bishopric 
(see  Concordats  and  Delimiting  Bulls,  VL,  2, 
§2). 

Bibuographt:  G.  Meiohelbeck,  HUL  FrieinoenaU,  2  voia., 
Angaburg,  1724-29;  Graf  Hundt,  in  AM  A,  vols,  ni.- 
xiii.;  K.  Roth,  Kozrohe  Renner,  Munich,  1854;  idem, 
VerteichnU  der  Freieinoer  Urhunden,  ib.  1856;  idem, 
OerUichkeiten  dee  Bialhume  Freieing,  ib.  1856;  8.  Rieslar. 
Geachiehte  Bayerna.  Gotha.  1880;  H.  G.  Gengler,  Beibr^ge 
Kur  Rechtageachichte  Bayema,  i.  58.  185  sqq.,  Leipeio,  1880; 
Rettberg,  KD,  ii.  257;  Hauck,  XD,  i.  491. 

FRELINGHXTYSEN,  f  ri'ling-hoi'^zen,  THEODORS : 
Dutch  Reformed  educator;  b.  at  Millstone,  N.  J.,  Mar. 
28,  1787;  d.at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Apr.  12,  1862. 
After  his  graduation  (1804)  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (Princeton)  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1808,  when  he  removed  to  Newark.  He 
was  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey  1817-29,  United 
States  senator  1829-45,  mayor  of  Newark  1837-38, 
chancellor  of  New  York  University  1839-50,  and 
president  of  Rutgers  CoUege  1850-62.  In  1844  he  was 
the  Whig  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  on  the 
ticket  with  Henry  Clay.     In  the  senate  he  won  for 
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himself  the  title  of  "Christian  statesman."  It  is 
said  that  no  other  American  layman  was  ever  as- 
sociated with  BO  many  great  religious  and  char- 
itable enterprises.  He  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  1846-62,  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  1842-48,  and  for  sixteen  years  president  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  American 
Simday-school  Union  1826-61,  and  for  many  years 
was  vice-president  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society. 

Bibuoobapht:  T.  W.  Chambers,  Memoir  of  Theodon  Fn- 
linohuu9en.  New  York,  1883. 

FREMANTLE, WILLIAM  HENRY :  Dean  of  Ripon ; 
b.  at  Swanboume  (17  m.  n.e.  of  Oxford),  Bucking- 
hamshire, Dec.  12, 1831.  He  studied  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1853),  and  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1855  and  ordained  priest  in  1856.  He  was  fel- 
low of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  1854-63  and  fellow  of 
Balliol  and  tutor  1883-94.  He  was  curate  of 
Middle  Claydon,  1855-57,  vicar  of  Lewknor,  Ox- 
fordshire, 1857-65,  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Bryan- 
ston  Square,  London,  1865-83,  and  canon  of  Can- 
terbury 1882-^5.  Since  1895  he  has  been  dean  of 
Ripon.  He  was  chaplain  to  Bishop  and  Archbishop 
Tait  1861-82,  select  preacher  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1879-n80,  Bampton  Lecturer  in  1883,  and 
William  Belden  Noble  Lecturer  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1900.  He  has  written  The  Influence  of 
Commerce  on  Christianity  (London,  1854);  Lay 
Power  in  Parishes  (1869);  The  EcdesiasHcal  Judg- 
ments of  the  Privy  Council  (in  collaboration  with 
G.  C.  Brodrick;  1865);  Reconciliation  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  (1870);  The  Gospel  of  the  Secu- 
lar  Life  (university  sermons;  1882);  The  World  as 
the  Subject  of  Redemption  (Bampton  Lectures; 
1885);  Eighty-Eights:  Sermons  on  Armada  and 
Revolution  (1888);  The  Present  Work  of  the  An- 
glican  Communion  (1888);  and  Christian  Ordi- 
nances and  Social  Progress  (Noble  lectures  for  1900; 
Boston,  1901).  He  also  translated  the  works  of  St. 
Jerome  and  Rufinus  in  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers  (in  collaboration  with  G.  Lewis  and  W.  G. 
Martley;  Edinburgh,  1893),  and  edited  Church  Re- 
form (London,  1888)  and  the  Sermons  of  B.  Jowett 
(3  vols.,  1895-1901). 

FRENCH  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH.  See  Galu- 
CAN  Confession. 

FRENCH  PROPHETS:  A  fanatical  sect  in  Eng- 
land started  in  1706  by  refugee  Camisards  (q.v.), 
who  pretended  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  and 
the  power  of  working  miracles.  Their  specitd  mis- 
sion, they  claimed,  was  to  declare  the  speedy  es- 
tablishment of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  which  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  wonders  and  the  infliction 
of  severe  judgments  on  the  wicked.  For  a  time 
they  produced  a  deep  impression  in  London  and 
the  larger  provincial  cities  and  won  the  allegiance 
of  such  well-known  people  as  Lady  Jane  Forbes, 
Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  and  John  Lacy.  Bulkeley 
claimed  to  have  been  miraculously  cured  of  con- 
tinuous headache,  stone,  and  rupture,  and  con- 
tributed large  sums  to  the  support  of  the  sect,  at 
the  time  of  his  death  (1710)  he  was  on  the  point  of 


selling  his  estates  and  distributing  the  proceeds 
among  the  prophets.  He  wrote  in  their  defense, 
An  Answer  to  Several  Treatises  Lately  Published  on 
the  Subject  of  the  Prophets  (London,  1708). 

Lacy,  who  was  a  member  of  Edmund  Calamy's 
church,  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  prophets 
soon  after  their  arrival  and  "  entered  into  all  their 
absurdities,  except  that  of  a  community  of  goods, 
to  which  he  strongly  objected,  having  an  income 
of  two  thousand  poimds  per  annum."  He  became 
a  seer  and  healer  and  published  several  works  for 
the  cause,  including  A  Cry  from  the  Desert,  or  Tes- 
timonials of  Miraculous  Things  Lately  Come  to  Pass 
in  the  Cevennes  (London,  1707),  a  translation 
from  the  French  of  Francis  Maximilian;  Prophetical 
Warnings  of  Elias  Marion  (1707);  The  Prophetical 
Warnings  of  John  Lacy  (1707),  a  collection  of  his 
own  prophecies;  A  Rdation  of  the  Dealings  of  God 
to  his  Unworthy  Servant,  John  Lacy  (1708),  an  an- 
swer to  an  attack  by  Edmund  Calamy;  and  A 
Vision  of  J.  L.,  Esq,,  a  Prophet  (1715),  inspired  by 
the  Jacobite  rising.  In  1707  the  prophets  were 
convicted  of  publishing  false  and  scandalous  pam- 
phlets and  holding  tumultuous  assemblies  and 
placed  in  the  piUoiy,  though  prosecutions  against 
Lacy  and  Bulkeley  were  quashed.  This  seems  to 
have  made  the  sect  temporarily  more  popular  than 
ever,  and  soon  there  were  no  less  than  400  persons 
spreading  their  fanatical  prophecies  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
predict  that  one  of  their  number,  Thomas  Emes, 
lately  deceased,  would  rise  from  the  dead  on  May 
25,  1708.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Mighty 
Miracle,  or  the  Wonder  of  Wonders,  Lacy  issued  a 
general  invitation  to  eveiybody  to  come  to  Bun- 
hill  Fields  to  witness  this  event.  The  failure  of 
Emes  to  emerge  from  his  grave  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed weakened  the  influence  of  the  prophets, 
and  from  that  time  they  fell  into  disgrace. 

Bibuoobapht:  D.  Hugluon  [pseudonym  for  Edward  Pugh], 
A  CopufUB  Account  of  the  French  and  Enolith  ProphetB^ 
London,  1814;  R.  AdamB,  The  Relioioue  World  DiapUyed, 
Edinburgh,  1809;  Bnolieh  Review,  ix  (1852),  22-23;  and 
especially  DNB,  xxxi.  382-383,  where  a  copious  Uterature 
on  the  subject  is  indicated. 

FRENCH   REVOLUTION,  RELIGIOUS  EFFECTS 

OF. 

Early  Friendly  Attitude  of  the  Church  (f  1). 
Influence  of  Financial  Cionsiderations  (f  2). 
Beoonstitution  of  Church  and  Clergy  (f  3). 
Clerical  Opposition  Causes  Persecution  (H  ). 
More  Extreme  Anticlerical  Measures  (§5). 
Movement  Becomes  Antireligious  (f  0). 
Rationalistic  Cults  Introduced  ((  7). 
The  Turn  in  Affairs  ((  8). 
The  Coming  of  Napoleon  (f  9). 

The  violent  commotion  which,  toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  shattered  the  vital  struc- 
ture of  the  French  state  was  directed 
I.  Early    primarily  against  medieval  feudalism. 
Friendly    But,  inasmuch  as  this  was  closely  re- 
Attitude    lated  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
of  the      the  element  of  destruction  of  necessity 
Church,     reached  the  Church.    From  this  it  was 
an  easy  step  to  the  attack  upon  religion 
in  general.    Distrust  of  the  positive  teaching  of  the 
Church  and  the  frivolity  which  was  han^>ered  by 
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the  moral  philosophy  of  the  day  combined  to  arouBe 
the  suspicion  that  the  clergy  clung  to  their  pre- 
rogatives, social  oiganization,  and  possessions  not 
because  of  their  conviction  of  the  essential  rightness 
of  these  things,  but  simply  from  a  desire  for  power. 
As  financial  stringency  had  given  the  first  impulse 
to  the  revolution,  so  later  it  seemed  just  and  natural 
to  make  use  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church  to  save  the 
State  from  bankruptcy.  But  from  the  beginning 
the  political  status  of  the  clergy  was  a  matter  of 
consideration.  It  was  commonly  expected  that  they 
as  a  body  would  side  with  the  nobility;  but  while 
the  nobility  maintained  their  purpose  to  contend 
for  their  ascendancy  in  the  assembly,  on  June  22, 
1789,  148  of  the  308  clerical  delegates  sided  with  the 
third  estate,  and  on  Jime  24,  151  others  joined  in 
the  movement  under  the  leadership  of  Talleyrand. 
The  abolition  of  tithes  aroused  little  opposition; 
already  the  clergy  had  offered  their  possessions  for 
the  national  good;  and  the  proposal  to  use  the 
church  vessels  for  public  relief  had  been  agreed  to, 
while  the  offer  of  140  million  francs  was  accepted 
by  the  assembly  Sept.  29.  But  the  advancing 
revolutionary  spirit  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  a 
friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Church;  it  would 
satisfy  its  hate  by  appropriating  all  the  Church's 
possessions.  It  is  therefore  noteworthy  that  a  high 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  Talleyrand,  bishop  of 
Autun,  recognizing  that  the  especial  prerogatives  of 
the  Church  could  no  longer  be  preserved,  lent  his 
aid  to  the  expression  of  the  general  feeling.  He 
proposed,  Oct.  10,  1789,  that  a  third  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenue  (fifty  millions  of  francs)  be  applied 
to  cover  the  deficit  in  the  accounts  of  the  State, 
justifying  the  proposal  by  the  fact  that  the  clergy 
were  not  owners  of  the  Church  property,  but  merely 
in  possession  of  a  usufruct,  while  the  State  had 
power  over  every  institution  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Talleyrand,  Mirabeau,  and  Abb6  Gr^goire  carried 
their  point  against  the  opposition  of  Siey^  and  the 
Abb^s  Maury,  Montesquieu,  and  others,  by  a  vote 
of  586  to  346.  A  resolution  passed  reciting  that  all 
ecclesiastical  property  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State  on  the  condition  that  the  latter  defray  the 
expenses  of  public  worship  and  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Church's  officers  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  Two  days  later  this  was  ratified  by  the 
king  while  in  confinement.  Yet  the  clergy,  so  far 
from  receiving  sympathy,  were  the  recipients  of 
ridicule  and  insults  from  the  populace. 

New  plans  against  the  clergy  came  continually  to 
the  front,  personal  attacks  were  made  upon  the 
church  dignitaries,  while  the  monas- 
2.  Influ-    teries  were  especial  objects  of  assault. 
ence  of     On  Feb.  11,  1790,  Treilhard  proposed 
Financial   for  the  second  time  the  abolition   of 
Consider-   monasteries   and    of   monastic    vows, 
ations.      After    many    debates    the    resolution 
passed  on  Feb.  13,  1790,  dissolving  all 
orders  and  congregations  of  both  sexes  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren and  to  the  care  of  the  sick.    Monastics  might 
leave  their  cloisters  on  notifying  the  local  author- 
ities;   monks  who  were  unwilling  to  leave  were 
assigned  houses  for  their  use.    Great  numbers  seized 
the  freedom  offered  and  became  most  enthusiastic 


in  their  devotion  to  the  revolution.  Nuns  were 
allowed  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  few  left 
their  orders.  Pensions  were  granted  to  those  who 
entered  civil  life,  depending  in  amount  upon  the 
condition  of  the  monastery,  the  rule  of  the  order, 
and  the  age  of  the  individuals.  The  clergy  had 
hoped  that  the  resolution  to  sell  the  property  of  the 
Church  would  be  a  dead  letter,  but  the  lack  of  gold 
and  the  growing  deficit  made  this  measure  an  im- 
mediate eventxiality.  The  archbishop  of  Aix  pro- 
posed a  loan  of  400  millions  of  francs,  guaranteed  by 
the  property  of  the  clergy,  who  would  pay  the  in- 
terest and  then  gradually  the  principal  through  the 
proceedings  from  sales.  But  the  majority  would 
not  accept  this  plan,  not  recognizing  the  position  of 
the  clergy  which  could  warrant  the  offering  of  such 
a  sum.  Meanwhile,  Dom  Gerles,  a  member  of  the 
clerical  committee,  liiged  that,  in  order  to  satisfy 
those  who  feared  for  the  existence  of  religion,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  be  regarded  as  that  of  the 
nation,  and  that  its  services  alone  be  regarded  as 
authorized  by  the  State.  After  considerable  debate 
the  assembly  decided  not  to  entertain  the  proposal, 
since  it  was  neither  willing  nor  able  to  enter  decrees 
upon  matters  of  religion  (Apr.  13, 1790).  The  Paris 
chapter,  the  members  of  the  Right,  and  the  cities  of 
Nhnes,  Nantes,  and  Rennes  complained  against  this 
decision  and  defended  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
The  assembly  determined  to  assume  adminis- 
tration of  the  clerical  estates  under  the  directors 
of  departments  and  districts,  400  nuUions  to  be 
paid  therefor  and  the  money  to  be  given  to  the 
clergy. 

Behind  the  financial  gain  which  the  people 
thought  to  make  on  this  occasion  lay  the  main  pur- 
pose, the  dissolution  of  a  detested  yet 
3.  Recon-  powerful  aristocratic  body.  The  cleiigy 
stitution  of  was  regarded  as  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Church  and  feudal  system,  the  demolition  of  which 
Clergy,  was  the  goal  of  the  whole  political 
movement.  Several  other  moves  fol- 
lowed the  completion  of  the  change  in  the  status  of 
the  clergy.  The  number  of  bishoprics  was  reduced 
from  134  to  83.  The  bishop  became  the  immediate 
pastor  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  in- 
stead of  the  former  chapter  had  a  number  of  vicars 
who  formed  his  council  and  gave  him  advice  in  aU 
matters.  The  bishops  were  chosen  by  the  same 
bodies  as  named  the  members  of  the  departmental 
assemblies,  and  were  forbidden  to  seek  papal  con- 
firmation. The  choice  of  the  pastor  was  left  to  the 
active  citizens  of  each  district,  but  he  was  inducted 
into  his  post  by  the  bishop.  Bishops  and  pastors 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  nation,  the  law, 
the  king,  and  the  constitution.  These  changes,  con- 
cluded May  31,  followed  a  severe  struggle  led  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  by  the  archbishop  of  Aix  and  the 
Jansenist  theologian  Camus.  The  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy  was  finished  July  12,  the  salaries  being 
fixed  as  follows:  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  50,000 
livres;  the  other  bishops,  20,000;  the  vicars,  2,000 
to  6,000;  and  the  pastors,  1,200  to  4,000,  with 
dwelling  and  garden.  The  king,  being  uiged  to  sign 
this  constitution,  found  himself  in  difficulties,  and 
wrote  the  pope  for  advice.  The  latter  could  no 
better  solve  the  problem,  called  a  meeting  of  car- 
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dinals^  and  asked  the  king  to  await  the  result  of 
their  deliberations.  But  the  aspect  of  the  people 
and  assembly  was  so  threatening  that  the  king 
signed  Aug.  24,  1790,  though  the  pope  and  the 
bishops  began  a  passive  resistance.  Protests  from  all 
quarters  came  in,  the  leading  one  by  Boisgelin,  arch- 
bishop of  Aix,  who  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  Church 
and  its  opposition  to  the  new  constitution  in  a  paper 
under  the  title  Exposition  des  principeSf  signed  by 
110  bishops.  The  assembly,  regarding  this  as  a 
revolutionary  movement,  replied  by  a  decree  of 
Nov.  27, 1790,  requiring  all  bishops  to  take  the  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clei^, 
and  threatening  those  who  resisted  with  dismissal 
from  their  posts.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  king, 
Boisgelin,  in  the  hope  of  securing  eome  concessions, 
presented  to  the  pope  a  paper  to  the  following  pur- 
port: it  suggested  (1)  that  the  pope  confirm  the 
arrangement  made  by  the  assembly  for  the  metro- 
politan and  other  dioceses;  (2)  that  the  bishops 
who  were  deprived  of  sees  or  whose  dominion  was 
limited  be  advised  to  approve  the  new  divisions; 
(3)  that  he  give  his  sanction  to  the  establishment 
of  the  new  dioceses;  (4)  that  he  give  the  metro- 
politan power  in  the  matter  of  canonical  investiture 
of  the  new  bishoprics;  (5)  that  he  approve  of  the 
arrangement  for  a  coimcil  of  vicars  for  the  conduct 
of  parochial  business;  and  (6)  that  he  admonish 
the  bishops  to  accept  the  transfer  of  the  vacant 
parishes  to  the  incumbents  chosen  by  the  people 
in  case  there  were  neither  moral  nor  canonical 
reasons  against  it.  The  archbishop  did  not  expect 
that  the  pope  would  assent  to  these  propositions, 
yet  he  laid  them  before  him,  while  the  latter  took 
refuge  in  procrastination.  Meanwhile  the  king  was 
driven  to  sign  the  threatening  decree,  Dec.  26,  1791, 
and  on  the  next  day  Abb6  Gr^oire  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  was  at  once  followed  by  Talley- 
rand and  three  other  bishops  and  by  seventy- 
one  of  the  300  clerical  members  of  the  assem- 
bly. It  was  the  purpose  of  the  assembly  to 
have  the  new  Church  free  from  the  authority  of 
the  pope. 

Jan.  4,  1792,  was  the  day  set  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  oath.     It  was  a  day  of  great 
bitterness  of  feeling  in  the  assembly, 
4.  Clerical    but  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of  Paris 
Oppofiition    took  the  oath;  in  the  provinces  three- 
Causes      fourths  of  the  clergy  remained  true  to 
Persecution,  the  old  order.    These  consecutive  steps 
against  the  clergy  had  created  a  great 
stir  among  the  French  people.    The  nobility  and 
those  who,  from  the  circumstance  of  birth  or  of 
civil  or  political  position,  were  hostile  to  the  new 
order  joined  with  the  clergy  who  were  opposed  to 
the  constitution.    The  king,  realizing  his  position, 
began  to  think  of  flight  and  of  retaliation  with  out- 
side aid.     The  assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
itself  checked  by  the  very  extreme  to  which  it  had 
been  carried.    In  the  South  there  were  rumors  of 
an  insurrectionary  movement;  the  lai^  number  of 
those  deprived  of  positions  was  itself  a  cause  for 
grave  apprehension,  and  it  was  not  due  to  thoughts 
of  charity  that  pensions  were  provided  for  these  and 
further  persecution  checked.     While  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  lamenting  the  dissolution  of 
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their  church,  Protestants  were  enjoying  their  newly 
found  liberty  as  granted  by  the  new  civil  constitu- 
tion. The  latter  thus  became  the  friends  of  the 
revolution,  their  clergymen  taking  the  oath  without 
hesitation.  The  pope  at  last  broke  his  silence,  an- 
nouncing his  absolute  rejection  of  the  civil  consti- 
tution. The  first  declaration  was  in  a  document 
sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  threatening  him  with 
degradation  from  the  cardinalate  imless  he  formally 
retracted  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution. 
The  archbishop  replied  by  sending  his  cardinal's  hat 
to  the  pope,  but  declared  his  intention  to  remain  as 
bishop  at  the  head  of  his  church.  The  pope  ex- 
pressed his  condemnation  of  the  civil  constitution 
in  other  acts.  He  wrote  on  Mar.  30  to  the  thirty 
bishops  who  had  joined  in  the  memorial  of  the 
archbishop  of  Aix  in  the  Exposition  des  principeSf 
and  threatened  them  with  canonical  punishment 
in  case  of  failure  on  their  part  to  retract  their 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  constitution.  In  other 
letters  he  declared  all  arrangements  made  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  null  and  void; 
he  conmianded  all  clei*gymen  who  had  taken 
the  oath  to  retract  within  forty  days  under 
penalty  of  permanent  suspension,  and  warned  the 
people  to  have  no  dealings  with  the  prelates  or 
pastors  who  had  been  forcibly  installed.  These 
letters  afforded  a  new  basis  for  the  opposition  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  many  withdrew  their 
oaths.  But  the  very  zeal  of  reaction  aroused  again 
hatred  for  the  clergy.  Church,  and  religion.  The 
pope  became  the  object  of  insult,  and  on  May  4, 
the  day  after  his  letters  had  been  made  public,  he 
was  burned  in  effigy  before  the  palace  with  the 
applause  of  the  populace.  The  bishops  were  driven 
from  their  diocese  partly  by  direct  conunand  of 
government,  partly  by  turbulent  violence.  Talley- 
rand resigned  his  bishopric  and  returned  to  private 
life.  The  churches  of  the  resisting  bishops  were 
closed  or  put  to  other  than  religious  use.  At  this 
juncture  the  clergy  began  to  break  away  from  celi- 
bacy, and  this  the  assembly  encouraged,  promising 
to  pay  the  pensions  and  declaring  that  there  was  no 
law  forbidding  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  In  later 
times  of  persecution  those  who  had  married  foimd 
their  marriage  state  a  protection,  as  it  signified  that 
the  priest  had  discarded  his  ecclesiastical  relation- 
ships. The  opposing  clergy  avoided  this  step,  and 
the  upholders  of  royalty  regarded  it  a  duty  of  honor 
to  seek  the  sacraments  from  these  only.  The  king's 
vain  attempt  at  flight  in  June,  1791,  became  a  new 
pretext  for  persecution  of  the  clei^,  and  this  in 
Nantes  was  carried  to  extremes.  The  suspicion  that 
the  cleigy  had  been  connected  with  this  unfortunate 
attempt  was  strengthened  by  a  letter  of  July  7  from 
the  pope  to  the  king,  expressing  the  pope's  high  hope 
of  the  king's  speedy  and  victorious  return  to  Paris, 
clothed  with  full  authority  and  surrounded  by  the 
regular  bishops,  who  would  then  be  able  to  return 
to  their  respective  dioceses.  This  letter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  revolutionists.  The  immediate  results 
were  more  severe  regulations  against  the  disobedient 
clergy,  and  the  union  of  Avignon  and  the  county  of 
Venaissin  to  France,  Sept.  14.  Reports  of  condi- 
tions in  Vend^  and  Montpellier,  as  well  as  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  aroused  a  new  hatred  of 
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the  Church,  which  was  shown  in  a  decree  of  the 
assembly,  Nov.  29.  Priests  who  had  not  taken  the 
oath  were  given  eight  days'  grace  in  which  to  take 
the  oath  of  citizenship;  all  failing  then  to  do  this 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  pensions,  were  to  be 
considered  as  under  suspicion,  and  were  liable  to 
imprisonment;  if  they  were  found  in  a  place  where 
trouble  occurred,  in  case  this  was  due  to  religious 
causes,  they  might  be  removed  from  the  place.  The 
government  of  each  department  was  charged  with 
the  carrying  out  of  these  regulations  and  was  to 
report  to  the  assembly  in  case  further  measures 
were  required. 

The  opposing  clergy  in  Paris,  as  well  as  the  direc- 

torium  of  Paris,  urged  the  king  to  veto  this  bill, 

which  he  did  on  Dec.  19,  1791,  moved 

5.  More     also  by  regret  at  signing  the  previous 

Extreme    bills.     Now   a   storm   of   indignation 
Anticlerical  broke  out  against  the  king  and  mon- 

Measures.  archical  institutions:  he  was  called  a 
traitor  and  the  ally  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal foes,  whose  sanction  of  the  laws  was  not 
needed.  While  the  resolution  of  Nov.  29  had  not 
the  force  of  law,  proceedings  took  place  in  many 
departments — Toulouse,  Nantes,  Rennes,  Angers — 
which  assumed  its  binding  force,  and  the  nonjuring 
priests  were  maltreated  and  cost  into  prbon.  The 
hate  which  first  was  directed  against  the  priests  was 
now  turned  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
against  religion  itself,  as  was  particularly  the  case 
in  the  Jacobin  club.  Nevertheless,  though  many 
showed  themselves  atheists,  the  attitude  taken  by 
Robespierre  indicated  plainly  that  the  revolution 
was  not  wholly  under  antireligious  influence.  Robes- 
pierre expressed  himself  thus:  "  To  call  upon  divine 
Providence,  not  to  be  willing  to  lose  sight  of  the  idea 
of  the  divine  Being  who  influences  so  essentially  the 
affairs  of  nations,  who  appears  to  me  to  be  in  par- 
ticular watching  over  the  French  Revolution — and 
this  last  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  too  bold  a 
thought — all  this  is  for  me  a  necessity.  How  could 
I,  relying  upon  my  own  spirit  alone,  have  endured 
all  these  conflicts  which  call  for  more  than  human 
strength,  had  I  not  raised  my  soul  to  God?  "  On 
Apr.  28  a  law  was  passed  abolishing  clerical  dress, 
and  on  May  27  a  bill  went  through  directing  that  at 
the  request  of  twenty  active  citizens  of  a  canton 
the  directors  of  a  department  should  see  to  the 
deposition  of  nonjuring  priests  as  instigators  of 
sedition.  The  apparent  justification  of  thb  law  lay 
in  the  fact  that  there  were  rumors  at  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  a  conspiracy  in  the  department 
of  Tarn  to  kill  the  Calvinists  of  that  locality.  The 
king  delayed  ratifying  this  bill,  and  indeed  finally 
interposed  his  veto,  a  deed  which  by  no  means 
bettered  the  condition  of  the  priests  or  enhanced 
the  security  of  his  throne.  At  first  the  means  of 
deportation  of  the  priests  failed,  yet  in  Lyons, 
Ch&lons,  Angers,  Nantes,  and  Dijon  there  were 
numerous  arrests  of  priests.  On  Aug.  10  began  tlie 
close  confinement  of  the  king,  while  the  extreme 
party  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  assembly.  On 
Aug.  23  a  bill  passed  commanding  all  nonjuring 
priests  to  leave  France  within  fourteen  days  under 
penalty  of  being  sent  to  Guiana.  Then  came  the 
dark  month  of  September  m  which  so  many  priests 


were  slain.  Many  were  brought  to  Paris  to  be 
deported,  and  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  detention 
in  the  city  eighteen  were  killed  by  the  mob  and  sixty 
more  in  the  courtyard,  while  later  in  the  monastery 
of  the  Carmelites  200  were  killed.  As  a  consequence 
the  priests  delayed  no  longer  in  obeying  the  law  to 
leave  the  country,  finding  refuge  in  the  papal  domin- 
ions in  Switzerland,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Spain. 
In  consequence  of  this  law  40,000  priests  were  ex- 
patriated, and  in  Protestant  England  8,000  found 
a  home. 

The  next  attack  was  upon  institutions  which  con- 
nected civil  life  and  Christianity.    A  decree  of  Sept. 
20,   1792,  transferred  the  registry  of 

6.  Move-    births,  marriages,  and  deaths  from  the 

ment  Be-    Church  to  the  civil  authorities.    Only 

comes  Anti-  a  few  days  earlier,  Aug.  30,  divorce 

religious,  was  made  possible  by  simple  declara- 
tion only,  and  on  Sept.  20,  by  common 
agreement;  already  for  Protestants  declaration 
before  a  judge  had  constituted  legal  marriage.  The 
calendar  was  changed  at  this  time.  Since  Sept.  22 
they  had  reckoned  from  the  first  jrear  of  the  repub- 
lic; on  Oct.  5,  1793,  an  entirely  new  calendar  was 
devised  in  which  each  of  the  twelve  months  was 
divided  into  three  decades,  the  first  of  each  decade 
of  days  taking  the  place  of  the  Christian  Sunday. 
The  five  surplus  days  of  the  year  were  made  a  festal 
period.  The  names  of  the  days  were  taken  from 
natural  products  of  the  soil  and  the  like.  The  na- 
tional convention  which  succeeded  the  national 
assembly  on  Sept.  21,  1792,  assiuned  an  attitude 
still  more  inimical  to  Christianity.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  Chaumette,  a  noted  despiser  of  religion,  the 
ChrLBtmas  festival  was  abolished  and  in  its  place 
was  installed  the  "feast  of  the  sansculottes."  At- 
tacks upon  church  rites,  dignities  and  feasts  were 
numerous,  and  atheistic  declarations  were  frequent. 
In  its  earlier  days  the  convention  was  milder  in  its 
dealings  with  the  clei^,  declaring  the  outrages 
against  them  punishable.  But  the  harsher  side  came 
to  be  seen  before  long.  Some  of  the  school-children, 
of  course  prompted  to  this  course,  asked  that  they 
be  not  made  to  pray  in  the  name  of  a  so-called  God, 
but  that  they  be  given  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  equality,  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the 
constitution;  but  at  the  time  this  petition  met  with 
rebuff.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1793  atheistic 
fanaticism  gained  ascendancy,  and  on  Nov.  1  a 
delegation  from  Nantes  petitioned  for  the  abolition 
of  Roman  Catholic  services.  On  Nov.  7,  after  the 
reading  of  a  letter  to  the  convention,  beginning: 
"  I  am  a  priest,  that  is,  a  charlatan,"  Gobel,  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  went  to  the  president's  desk 
and  laid  his  letter  of  appointment  to  the  post  upon 
the  table,  saying  amid  great  applause  that  the  will 
of  the  people  had  been  his  first  law,  and  that  from 
this  time  on  there  could  be  no  national  worship 
except  that  of  freedom  and  equality;  he  renounced 
his  position  as  a  servant  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  received  congratulations  from  the 
president  of  the  convention,  and  then  laid  aside  his 
red  cap,  his  cross,  and  his  ring,  and  his  \ncars  also 
deposited  there  the  insignia  of  their  ofiioes.  But 
this  unworthy  act  brought  Gobel  no  safety,  since  five 
months  later  he  ascended  the  scaffold  on  the  charge 
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of  aiding  in  the  destruction  of  morals.  In  the  scene 
just  portrayed  a  Protestant  minister  took  part — 
Julien,  of  Toulouse,  declaring  that  Protestantism 
also  had  its  charlatanry,  and  that  henceforth  he 
would  have  no  other  sanctuary  than  that  of  the  law, 
no  deity  than  freedom,  no  Goppel  than  the  repub- 
lican constitution.  He  died  &t  the  guiiixs'ine  in 
Apr.,  1794.  Bishop  Gr^goire  was  the  only  eccle- 
siastic of  the  convention  to  oppose  this  unworthy 
movement.  His  stand  was  bold  and  his  declaration 
emphatic  that  his  religion  was  a  part  of  his  most 
solemn  convictions;  his  office  was  from  the  hands 
of  the  people,  but  his  call  to  it  came  neither  from 
the  people  nor  the  convention.  He  was  violently 
assailed^  but  remained  steadfast,  continued  to 
wear  ecclesiastical  dress,  and  presented  so  im- 
posing a  mien  that  no  one  ventured  to  lay  hands 
upon  him. 

The  Paris  council  instituted,  in  celebration  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  a  feast  of 

reason,  carried  out  on  the  twentieth  of 

7.  Ra-      Brumaire   (Nov.    10),    1793,  in  Notre 

tionalistic    Dame,  in  which  a  so-called  temple  of 

Cults       pliilosophy  was  erected,  in  which  sat 

Introduced,  as  the  representative  of  reason  an  opera 

singer.  Mademoiselle  Maillard.  The 
celebration  was  continued  in  the  national  conven- 
tion, whither  the  representative  of  reason  was 
carried  in  a  sedan-chair,  was  proclaimed  goddess  of 
the  feast,  of  freedom,  and  reason.  The  procession 
then  went  again  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  cele- 
bration was  held  and  hymns  were  sung  to  reason. 
This  ceremony  was  imitated  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  sanction  of  the  convention  having 
been  given  to  the  new  cult  of  reason.  On  Nov.  13 
the  subordinates  of  the  convention  were  empowered 
to  receive  the  renouncements  of  the  clei^gy  and  the 
latter  were  urged  to  abjure  Christianity.  In  the 
festivals  the  churches  were  often  plundered  and  the 
treasures  appropriated  as  state  property.  Proposals 
were  made  to  destroy  the  towers  which  held  the 
bells  and  the  sculptures  of  Notre  Dame  on  the 
ground  that  they  implicitly  opposed  equality.  The 
convention  received  reports  from  various  quarters 
of  the  burial  of  Christianity  and  the  abolition  of  the 
worship  of  God.  In  cases  where  the  clergy  sub- 
mitted to  the  demands  made  upon  them,  the  fact 
was  noted  and  celebrated  as  the  triumph  of  phi- 
losophy over  prejudice  and  error,  while  the  churches 
were  stripped  of  adornment  and  turned  into  temples 
of  reason  or  even  put  to  ignominious  uses.  Books 
of  prayer  or  hymns  were  burned,  the  citizens  were 
forbidden  to  keep  Sunday  as  a  holy  day,  while  on 
Nov.  22  all  bishops  and  clergy  who  had  renounced 
their  functions  were  assured  of  pensions.  In  spite 
of  all  this  there  were  many,  especially  women,  who 
still  went  to  the  churches  for  prayer  and  worship. 
Even  in  the  convention  the  voice  of  Robespierre  was 
raised  against  the  4?revalent  tendency,  and  on  Nov. 
21  at  the  Jacobins'  club  he  declaimed  against  Hubert, 
who  had  just  delivered  a  harangue  upon  the  dangers 
of  fanaticism  and  priesthood.  He  declared  that 
there  were  men  who  under  the  pretense  of  destroy- 
ing superstition  made  a  sort  of  religion  of  atheism. 
This  might  do  for  aristocrats,  but  the  people  needed 
a  Supreme  Being  to  watch  over  oppressed  innocence 


and  to  punish  victorious  crime.  But  the  representa- 
tives of  atheism  were  not  to  be  overthrown  without 
a  struggle.  A  few  days  later  they  put  through  the 
city  Council  a  decree  to  close  the  churches  and 
making  ot  all  who  contraverted  this  suspicious 
persons. 

Chaumette,  however,  secured  a  partial  recall  of 
this  resolution,  and  on  Nov.  26  Danton  carried  the 
resolution  in  the  convention  that  the 
8.  The  antireligious  masquerades  should  cease 
Turn  in  and  that  an  end  be  put  to  the  persecu- 
Affairs.  tion  of  the  priests,  while  no  obstacle 
was  to  be  laid  in  the  way  of  any  wor- 
ship, the  decree  for  freedom  of  worship  passing  the 
convention  on  Dec.  6.  Robespierre  began  to  pose 
as  the  patron  of  religion;  and  though  he  was  far 
from  desiring  to  give  to  the  priests  their  earlier 
power,  declaring  them  to  be  in  religion  what  char- 
latans were  in  medicine  and  that  the  true  priest  of 
the  Highest  Being  was  nature,  whose  temple  was  the 
universe  and  his  worship  virtue,  yet  he  prevailed 
upon  the  convention,  May  7,  1794,  to  make  the 
following  declaration:  The  French  people  acknowl- 
edges the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul;  it  recognizes  that  the  worthy 
worship  of  him  is  the  fulfilment  of  man's  duties, 
the  first  of  which  are  the  detestation  of  faithlessness 
and  t3rranny,  the  punishment  of  tyrants  and  traitors, 
and  the  support  of  the  unhappy;  festivals  shall  be 
appointed  with  the  object  of  bringing  mankind 
again  to  the  thought  of  the  deity.  The  first  of  the 
festivals  provided  for  was  celebrated  June  8,  1794, 
at  which  Robespierre,  then  president  of  the  con- 
vention, appeared  in  gay  costume  and  delivered 
a  political-moral  address.  Though  shortly  after 
Robespierre  went  to  the  scaffold  charged  with  ma- 
king for  himself  a  priesthood,  his  speeches  marked 
the  turning-point  in  favor  toward  religious  belief. 
On  May  30,  1795,  the  use  of  the  churches  was 
granted  to  their  former  possessors,  though  the  public 
announcement  of  service,  as  by  the  ringing  of  bells, 
was  forbidden.  The  constitution  of  Aug.  22,  1795, 
granted  freedom  in  matters  of  religion  to  all  who 
submitted  to  the  law.  Oversight  by  regular  au- 
thorities was  provided  for,  the  clergy  was  forbidden 
to  interfere  in  the  matter  of  the  registry  of  vital 
statistics  and  to  publish  foreign  documents  hostile 
to  the  republic.  The  last  was  aimed  against  the 
pope,  who  by  rescripts  was  continually  endeavoring 
to  control  the  French  Church.  Full  freedom  was 
given  to  the  rearing  of  religious  sects,  and  owing 
to  this  was  a  remarkable  development  of  "  Theo- 
philanthropists,''  which  reduced  all  religious  teach- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  God  and  of  immortality  and 
the  moral  ideas  which  flowed  from  them.  The  dis- 
persal of  these  sects  caused  no  little  trouble  later 
when  Napoleon,  after  the  signing  of  the  concordat 
(see  Concordats  and  Delimiting  Bulls,  VI.,  §§  1- 
2),  forbade  their  meetings,  especially  those  of  the 
Theophilanthropists,  whose  sect  had  spread  widely 
over  France.  Even  after  the  decree  of  1795  the  per- 
secutions of  religion  did  not  entirely  cease.  In  Oct., 
1795,  the  convention  threatened  with  death  all  exiled 
clergy  if  they  returned  to  France.  But  the  lot  of 
the  religious  was  making  advance  toward  better- 
ment during  the  year  1796  and  the  first  part  of  1797. 
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On  June  17  Camille  Jordan,  deputy  from  Lyons, 
delivered  an  address  in  favor  of  the  priests  and 
calling  for  a  revision  of  the  laws  respecting  religion. 
On  June  24  the  directorium  reported  to  the  Five 
Hundred  that,  in  consequence  of  the  more  favor- 
able outlook  in  religious  affairs,  a  large  number  of 
priests  had  returned  and  many  religious  organiza^ 
tions  were  asking  freedom  of  worship.  Finally  a 
decree  was  passed  to  restore  to  the  priests  their  civil 
rights,  though  in  September  of  1797,  during  a  tem- 
porary period  of  control  by  the  republican  radicals, 
persecution  of  the  priests  was  renewed,  and  of  the 
returned  priests  stem  requirements  were  made, 
such  as  vowing  hatred  to  royalty.  Under  these  con- 
ditions many  of  the  exiled  clergy  returned,  and 
about  17,000  took  the  required  oath;  but  others 
were  exiled,  and  about  380  transported  to  Guiana, 
while  others  died  miserably  on  the  islands  of  Oleron 
and  Rh^. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Egypt  gave  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  favorable 
turn;  the  imprisoned  ecclesiastics  were 
9.  The  released,  and  freedom  of  worship  was 
Coming  of  proclaimed  (Dec.  28,  1799).  The  serv- 
Napoleon.  ices  of  the  Church  were  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  first  day  of  each  decade, 
and  the  only  requirement  of  the  clergy  was  that 
they  declare  their  submission  to  the  law  and  the 
constitution  of  1799,  while  the  festivals  of  the  Revo- 
lution were  reduced  to  two.  Bonaparte,  believing 
the  assistance  of  the  Church  essential  in  establishing 
his  power,  opened  negotiations  with  Pius  VII.,  and 
on  Apr.  18,  1801,  a  solemn  service  was  performed  in 
Notre  Dame.  In  spite  of  the  strong  hold  unbelief 
had  gained  in  France  during  the  Revolution,  40,000 
communities  shortly  returned  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  A  great  difficulty  arose  in  this  restoration 
of  the  Church  owing  to  the  split  in  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  over  the  oaths  imposed  by  law.  The  nonjur- 
ing  clergy  considered  themselves  the  only  true 
representatives  of  the  Church;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  constitutional  priests  maintained  that  their  atti- 
tude of  yielding  had  saved  its  existence,  thereby 
rendering  the  greater  service.  Napoleon  at  first 
was  drawn  toward  the  side  of  the  nonjuring  priests, 
since  they  seemed  to  be  held  in  higher  esteem  by 
the  people.  Then  he  attempted  to  aid  Bishop 
Gr^oire,  the  head  of  the  constitutional  clei^,  to 
secure  reconciliation.  But  he  soon  saw  that  neither 
the  pope  nor  the  nonjuring  priests  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  constitutional  clergy,  and 
won  the  support  of  the  nonjuring  element  by  con- 
cluding a  concordat  with  the  pope  in  1801  against 
the  advice  of  Gr^oire.  Since  in  the  concordat  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  first 
article  seemed  to  make  the  Roman  Catholic  cultus 
the  one  having  principal  rights,  a  special  statement 
of  Mar.  9,  1802,  declared  that  the  other  churches 
were  to  enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  Roman  Catholic, 
it  being  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the  noble- 
minded  Protestant  minority,  which  had  many  claims 
upon  the  respect  and  favor  of  the  nation.  Three 
months  were  allowed  for  the  organization  of  the 
different  ecclesiastical  bodies.  The  ratification  of 
the  concordat  could  not  be  accomplished  so  quickly, 
however,  there  being  many  obstacles  in  the  way. 


Many  of  the  constitutional  and  of  the  nonjuring 
clergy,  and  some  statesmen  also,  were  opposed  to 
the  proposed  restoration  of  the  churches.  A  difficult 
part  of  the  work  lay  in  getting  the  bishops  to  lay 
down  their  offices.  The  pope,  however,  in  Oct. ,  1801, 
directed  both  classes  of  clei^y  to  lay  down  their 
offices,  and  was  obeyed  by  all,  even  the  exiled,  ex- 
cept those  in  England.  Bonaparte  found  opposition 
also  among  the  political  forces,  the  senate,  the 
tribunal,  and  the  legislature,  and  he  had  to  use  his 
constitutional  right  to  reduce  the  membership  of 
the  tribunal  before  introducing  the  concordat.  The 
concordat  itself  needed  a  "  constructive  "  article 
defining  the  public  policy  of  worship  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  document  itself.  This  article, 
assuring  to  every  religion  the  sufferance  and  pro- 
tection of  the  State,  was  presented  to  the  council 
Apr.,  1802.  According  to  it,  without  the  permission 
of  the  government  no  bulls  or  briefs  might  be  pub- 
lished nor  any  councils  held;  every  priest  was  to 
acknowledge  "  Bossuet's  declaration  "  of  1682  and 
promise  obedience  to  the  Church  in  spiritual  matters 
and  to  the  civil  power  in  tempond  affairs;  the 
bbhops,  appointed  by  the  First  Consul  and  con- 
firmed by  the  pope,  were  allowed  to  name  their 
pastors,  provided  they  sought  civil  approval  before 
installing  them;  they  might  build  churches  and 
seminaries,  but  in  the  choice  of  teachers  the  con- 
firmation of  government  was  necessary,  and  the 
pupils  might  not  become  priests  before  their  twenty- 
fifth  year;  the  new  archbishoprics  created  were 
Paris,  Malines,  Besan^on,  Lyons,  Aix,  Toulouse, 
Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Toiu«,  and  Rouen;  the  salaries 
of  the  archbishops  were  to  be  15,000  francs,  those 
of  the  bishops  10,000,  and  of  the  pastors  1,000  to 
1,500.  Of  the  property  of  the  Church  there  were  to 
be  restored  only  the  pastoral  dwellings  and  the  ap- 
pertaining gardens;  the  use  of  bells  was  again  per- 
mitted. The  republican  calendar  was  modified  so 
that  the  week  and  its  days  were  as  they  were  before, 
Sunday  thus  being  restored;  in  marriage  the  eccle- 
siastical ceremony  was  again  given  its  place,  but  a 
prior  civil  license  was  required.  This  article  also 
provided  for  the  Protestants  that  no  confessions 
were  to  be  published  without  governmental  ap- 
proval; the  State  paid  the  salaries  of  the  pastors, 
previously  appropriating  church  property.  Two 
seminaries  were  permitted  in  eastern  France  for 
the  instruction  of  the  candidates  for  the  Lutheran 
ministry,  and  one  in  Geneva  for  the  Reformed  faith 
The  direction  of  Lutheran  affairs  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  local  and  general  consistories,  while  the 
Reformed  were  to  have  synods  based  upon  the 
Church  census.  This  constructive  article  became 
law  without  being  submitted  to  the  pope.  The  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  became  the  bone  of  contention, 
the  pope  desiring  that  the  constitutional  bishops 
be  wholly  excluded,  while  Napoleon  gave  twelve 
of  the  sixty  bishoprics  to  them.^  By  the  concordat 
the  pope  had  yielded  to  the  First  Consul  what  had 
been  refused  to  the  assembly — submission  of  the 
Church  to  the  civil  power,  while  the  nonjuring  clei^gy 
had  now  by  command  of  the  pope  to  agree  to  what 
they  had  formerly  resisted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Church  had  won  a  politically  recognized  existence 
and  with  this  a  large  part  of  its  legitimate  power, 
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and  in  later  time  the  papacy  regarded  as  one  of 
the  victorious  results  the  relegating  of  the  French 
episcopacy  to  a  position  of  dependence  upon  Rome. 
The  concordat  thus  became  the  introduction  to  the 
Vatican  Decrees  (see  Vatican  Council). 

(P.  TSCHACKERT.) 
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was  professor  of  sacred  eloquence  in  the  faculty  of 
Roman  Catholic  theology  at  Paris.  In  1869  he 
was  called  to  Rome  to  aaaust  in  the  preliminary  ar- 


rangements for  the  Vatican  Council,  and  was  a 
pronounced  adherent  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infalli- 
bility. He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Angers  in 
1870,  and  was  a  vigorous  prelate,  being  active  in 
organizing  pilgrimages  to  Paray-le-Monial,  Puy, 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  founding  a  Catholic  univer- 
sity at  Angers.  In  1880  he  was  returned  as  dep- 
uty from  Brest,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
clerical  party.  He  attracted  great  notice  by  his 
opposition  to  the  government,  and  by  his  out- 
spoken ultramontanism,  as  well  as  by  his  anti- 
Geiman  sentiments.  He  favored  the  expeditions 
to  Tunis  (1881),  Tonkin  (1883),  and  Madagascar 
(1885),  but  his  interference  in  Prussian  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  was  so  active  that  it  was  suppressed 
by  the  French  government.  His  numerous  works 
include:  Les  Ph-ea  apoatoliques  et  leur  &poque 
(Paris,  1859);  Lea  Apologistes  chritiens  au  deu- 
xihne  sUde  (I860);  St,  IrerUe  (1861);  Examen  cri- 
tique delaviede  Jieua-Chriat  par  M,  Renan  (1863); 
Conferences  aur  la  diviniU  de  Jeaua-Ckriat  (1863); 
TertuUien  (2  vols.,  1864);  SL  Cyprien  (1865); 
CUmenl  d' Alexandria  (1865);  Examen  critique  dea 
apdtrea  de  M,  Renan  (1866);  Origkne  (2  vols.,  1868); 
(Euvrea  paatoralea  et  oratoirea  (9  vols.,  1869-94); 
(Euvrea  poUmiquea  (9  vols.,  1874-^);  Utgliae  et 
lea  ouvriera  (1876);  Lea  devoira  du  chrHien  dana  la 
vie  civile  (1876);  and  La  Vie  chritienne  (1879). 
After  his  death  appeared  his  Boaauet  et  Vdoquence 
aacrie  au  dix-aeptihne  aikde  (2  vols.,  1893);  Ser- 
mona  inidila  (2  vols.,  1895),  and  Lea  Oriffinea  du 
chriatianiame  (2  vols.,  1903). 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Subileau,  Cinquante  one  de  winiatkre 
paroiaeieU  et  d'autoritS  epiacopale  en  Anjou.  Mgr.  Ange- 
bault  et  Mgr.  Freppel,  2  parts,  Paris,  1894;  A.  Ricard, 
Monaeignew  Freppel,  ib.  1892;  E.  Ck>mut,  Mgr.  Freppel 
d*apria  dea  documenta  authenUquea  et  invito,  ib.  1893; 
E.  Lesur  and  F.  Boumand,  Un  grand  evique:  Mgr,  Frep- 
pel,  ib.  1893. 

FRESENIUS,  frd'Bft-ni'uB,  JOHAIIN  PHILIPP: 
German  theologian;  b.  at  Niederwiesen  (near 
Kreuznach,  8  m.  s.  of  Bingen),  Germany,  Oct.  22, 
1705;  d.  at  Frankfort  July  4,  1761.  Despite  his 
poverty,  he  entered  the  University  of  Strasburg 
in  1723,  where  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Luther.  On  Sept.  26,  1725 
he  defended  a  series  of  theses  on  justification,  but 
was  compelled  to  interrupt  his  studies  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  his  father,  whose  clerical  duties  he 
assumed  for  a  year.  He  was  then  appointed  tutor 
in  the  family  of  the  count  of  Salm-Gnmbach,  but 
his  father  died  shortly  afterward  (May  25,  1727), 
and  he  became  his  successor  at  Oberwiesen.  In 
1731  he  published  at  Augsburg  his  Antivmaling' 
erua  in  answer  to  the  Friaa  Vogel  oder  atirb  of  the 
Jesuit  J.  N.  Weislinger.  This  pamphlet  so  angered 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  arrest  him,  but  he  escaped  to  Darmstadt, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Landgrave 
Ernst  Ludwig,  who  appointed  him  second  court 
preacher  at  Giessen  (1734).  In  1735  he  became 
collega  primarius  at  the  Psedagogium  illustre,  and 
also  began  to  deliver  exegetical  and  ascetic  lec- 
tures at  the  imiversity.  From  1736  to  1742  he 
officiated  as  court  deacon  at  Darmstadt,  where  he 
fotmded  an  institute  for  prosel3rtes  which  added 
400  members  to  the  Luthenui  Churoh.    £Vom  1742 
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to  1743  he  was  assistant  professor  and  second  city 
chaplain  at  Giessen;  and  from  1743  until  his  death 
he  was  minister  at  Frankfort. 

Fresenins  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Mora- 
vian movement  and  of  Zinzendorf ,  who  called  him  a 
"  devil  incarnate."  He  also  opposed  the  Reformed 
congregations  of  Frankfort,  and  thwarted  their 
endeavors  to  obtain  free  exercise  of  their  relig- 
ion, and  permission  to  establish  churches.  Among 
Fresenius's  many  works  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  following:  Beicht-  und  Kommunion' 
buck  (Frankfort,  1746);  Bewdhrte  Nachrichten 
von  Hermhutischen  Sachen  (4  vols.,  1747-51); 
N&tige  Prufung  der  Zimendorffschen  Lehrart  (1748); 
Pastoral-Sammlungen  (24  parts,  1748-60);  Heil- 
same  Betrachtungen  vber  die  Sonn-  und  FesUagsevan- 
ye/ien  (1750,  1845,  1872);  and  Zuverldaaige  Nachrich- 
ten von  dem  Lebenj  Tode  %md  Schriften  D,  J  oh,  Albrecht 
BengeU  (1753).  (G.  E.  SrEiTzf.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  A  life  was  appended  to  the  oermon  preached 
at  the  funeral  by  K.  K.  Qriesbach  (Halle,  1701?).  Ck)D- 
suit  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  Reliquien  de»  Fr&ulein  von  Klet- 
tMberg,  pp.  227-231,  Hamburg,  1847. 

FREYLIN6HAUSEN,  frlOing-hau^'zen,  JOHAim 
AllASTASnJS:  Pietist  leader  and  hymn-writer; 
b.  at  Gandersheim  (36  m.  s.w.  of  Brunswick)  Dec. 
2,  1670;  d.  at  Halle  Feb.  12,  1739.  His  father  was 
a  merchant  and  Burgermeisier  of  Gandersheim. 
He  attended  the  school  in  Eimbeck,  living  there 
with  his  grandfather,  the  coimcilor  Dietrich  Frey- 
linghausen,  and  studied  theology  at  Jena,  Erfurt, 
and  Halle.  In  Halle  he  assisted  Francke  as  well 
In  his  sermons  and  parochial  duties  as  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  well-known  institutions  (see 
Francke,  August  Hermann).  When  Francke, 
in  1715,  was  called  as  pastor  to  the  church  of  St. 
Ulrich,  Freylinghausen  became  his  assistant  and 
married  his  only  daughter.  Assistant,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Paedagogium  and  of  the  orphan  asylum 
from  1723,  he  became,  after  Francke's  death, 
and  in  association  with  the  latter's  son,  super- 
intendent of  both  institutions  and  also  head  pas- 
tor of  St.  Ulrich's.  From  1728  he  had  sev- 
eral attacks  of  paralysis,  but  continued  his  labors 
to  the  end. 

Freyhnghausen  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
of  the  group  of  gifted  men  who,  deeply  interested 
in  the  ideas  of  Spener,  worked  together  zealously 
for  their  realization.  Francke  often  called  him  his 
right  hand.  He  is  most  widely  known  as  a  poet, 
and  is  distinguished  among  the  poets  of  German 
Pietism  oy  his  imagination  and  delicacy  of  taste. 
His  hymns — forty-four  are  ascribed  to  him  with 
certainty — are  characterized  by  Scriptural  phrases 
and  conceptions,  but  never  sink  to  the  level  of 
Biblical  doggerel.  His  importance  in  the  history 
of  spiritual  song,  however,  depends  principally  on 
the  hymnals  which  he  edited,  in  which  many 
hymns  from  the  circle  of  the  Pietists  first  saw  the 
light.  The  eaiiiest  of  these  h3rmnals  appeared  in 
1704  and  contained  683  hymns  (2d  ed.,  1705,  with 
seventy-five  additional  hymns);  the  second  in  1714, 
containing  798  hymns  and  seventeen  psalms  for 
festal  occasions  (2d  ed.,  1719,  with  three  addi- 
tional hymns).     A  selection  from  both  was  pub- 


lished in  1718,  containing  1,050  hynms.  A  com- 
plete hymnal  after  Freyhnghausen  was  brought 
out  by  Francke's  son,  Gotthilf  August  Francke,  in 
1741.  In  these  hymnals,  the  personal  devotion 
pecuhar  to  Pietism  appears  for  the  first  time  to 
claim  an  equal  place  with  the  objectivity  of  the 
older  hymns.  The  musical  part  was  even  more  of 
a  novelty  than  the  poetical.  The  melodies,  some- 
times composed  by  Freylinghausen  himself,  differ 
from  the  older  ones  in  their  triple-time,  in  the 
tripping  movement  of  the  tune  with  the  constant 
refrains,  and  in  the  flourishes  with  which  the  prin- 
cipal part  is  overcharged. 

Freylinghausen  was  also  prominent  as  a  cate- 
chist.  His  Grundlegung  der  Theologie  (Halle,  1703) 
was  even  used  as  a  guide  in  academic  lectures  by 
Rambach,  Baumgarten  and  others.  That  the 
simple  and  instructive  style  of  FreylinghauBen's 
preaching  was  fully  appreciated  appears  from  the 
fact  that,  at  the  request  of  the  theological  faculty 
of  Halle,  he  delivered  lectures  to  the  students  on 
homiletics,  a  branch  of  study  which  was  first  in- 
cluded in  the  theological  curriculum  on  the  initia- 
tive of  Halle.  Carl  Bertheau. 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  hymna  were  edited  by  L.  Grote  in  the 
■econd  part  of  W.  Schirck'a  Geiatliche  Sdmger^  HaUe, 
1855,  and  many  were  translated  by  Catherine  Winkworth 
in  Lyra  Germanica,  London,  1868.  For  the  Ufe  oonault: 
EhrtngediidUnia  Freylinahawuna,  Halle,  1740;  Naekridk" 
ten  von  dem  Charakter  und  der  AmtafUhrunQ  redUachaf- 
fener  Prediger  und  SeeUorger,  v.  188-108.  ib.  1777:  H. 
Ddring.  Die  geUhrten  Theologen  Deutaehland$,  i.  430-M5, 
Neiutadt.  1835;  J.  L.  Pasig.  in  Knapp's  Chrietoterpe, 
1852.  pp.  211-262;  A.  Walter.  Leben  J.  A.  FrtyUng- 
haueene,  BerUn.  1864;  £.  E.  Koch.  OeediidUe  dee  Kir- 
ehenliedea,  iv.  322-334.  Stuttgart,  1868;  ADB,  vlL  370- 
371.  On  his  hymn-books  and  the  new  melodiee  tbereio 
consult  Koch,  ut  sup.,  iv.  300  sqq.,  v.  586  sqq.;  G.  Du- 
ring, ChoraUcunde,  159  sqq.  et  passim,  Danzig,  1865;  J. 
Zahn,  Die  Melodien  der  deuteehen  evangelieehen  Kirdi- 
enlieder,  vi.  573  sqq.  et  passim,  GQtersloh,  1893;  Julian, 
Hymnoiogy,  pp.  395-397. 

FRIAR:  A  corruption  of  ftaier,  the  distinguish- 
ing title  of  the  members  of  the  Mendicant  Monks 

(q-v.)- 

FRICKE,  GUSTAV  ADOLF:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  T^ipsic  Aug.  23,  1822;  d.  in  Leipsic  March 
30,  190S.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  where  he  became  privat-docent  in 
1846.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  associate  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  the  same  university,  and  in  1851 
went  to  Kiel  as  full  professor  of  theology.  In  1865 
he  returned  to  Leipsic  as  chief  catechist  at  St. 
Peter's,  and  in  1867  was  appointed  professor  of 
New  Testament  exegesis,  ethics,  and  dogmatics. 
He  wrote  Die  Erhebung  turn  Herm  im  Gebete  (Leip- 
sic, 1850);  Lehrbuch  der  KirchtngeschichUf  i.  (1850); 
GoUesgrusse  (sermons;  2  vols.,  1883-86);  and  Aus 
dem  Fddzuge  1886,  Briefe  aus  dem  Felde  und  Pred- 
igten  und  Reden  im  Felde  (1891). 

FRIDOLIN  (FRIDOLD) :  Reputed  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  S&ckingen  (on  the  Rhine,  20  m.  above 
Basel),  which  is  first  mentioned  as  presented  by 
Charles 'the  Fat  in  878  to  his  wife.  According  to 
the  detailed  but  unreliable  life  by  Balther,  a  monk 
of  St.  Gallen  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century, 
Fridolin  was  bom  in  Ireland  of  noble  parents.     He 
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received  an  excellent  education,  and  decided  to 
become  a  priest.  After  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
his  own  country  he  went  to  Gaul  as  a  missionary, 
making  his  abode  at  Poitiers.  Here  he  occupied 
himself  chiefly  with  collecting  relics  of  St.  Hilary, 
and  the  saint  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  and  ex- 
horted him  to  revive  his  cult.  With  the  aid  of 
Clovis,  the  ruler  of  the  Franks,  he  erected  a  church 
for  the  bones  of  Hilary,  who  then  commanded  him 
to  go  to  Alemannia  to  an  island  in  the  Rhine. 
After  founding  a  monastery  and  several  churches 
on  the  Rhine  he  finally  reached  the  island  (Sftckin- 
gen),  and  founded  a  church  and  a  nunnery  there. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  for  saintliness  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  miracles  which  he  wrought.  This  re- 
port was  written  about  500  years  after  the  date 
of  the  alleged  events.  Balther  claims  to  have 
taken  his  account  from  an  older  biography  of  Frido- 
lin,  but  this  is  doubtful,  and  the  whole  history 
seems  to  have  been  Balther's  invention  as  it  fits 
into  neither  the  reign  of  Clovis  I.  nor  that  of 
Clovis  II.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Balther's  life,  ed.  B.  Knueh,  is  in  MQH, 
Seript  rtr.  Merav.,  iii  (1896),  350-360,  &iid  with  a  thir- 
teenth century  German  transL,  in  F.  J.  Mone,  Qudlen- 
tammlung  der  badiachen  Landesoetehichte,  i.  1-17,  00- 
111,  Carlsruhe,  1848.  Consult  Rettberg.  KD.  ii.  20  sqq..* 
Friedrich.  KD,  ii.  411  sqq.;  Hauck,  KD,  i.  328;  J.  H.  A. 
Ebrard.  Die  iroechotUtche  Af  tMiorwibircAe,  p.  285.  Gilters- 
loh,  1873;  H.  Leo,  Der  keilioe  Fridolin,  Freiburg,  1886; 
Wattenbach,  DQQ,  i.  620;  ADB,  vii.  385-387. 

FRIDUGIS,  frt"dQ"zhi'  (FREDEGISUS,  FMDU- 
GISUS,  FREDEGIS,  FREDUGIS):  French  eccle- 
siastic and  statesman;  b.  in  England  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighth  century;  d.  in  France  834.  He 
left  his  native  country  for  France  some  time  before 
796  and  became  a  favorite  pupil  of  Alcuin.  He 
was  a  deacon  at  the  French  court  in  that  year,  and 
four  years  later  had  become  archdeacon  and  teacher 
at  the  academy.  After  the  death  of  Alcuin  in 
804,  Charlemagne  appointed  Fridugis  abbot  of  St. 
Martin's  in  Tours,  later  giving  him  the  monas- 
teries of  St.  Omer  and  St.  Bertin.  From  819  to 
832  he  was  chancellor  of  Louis  the  Pious,  in  which 
office  he  made  a  number  of  praiseworthy  innova- 
tions, but  his  career  as  an  abbot  was  less  credit- 
able. Fridugis  was  the  author  of  an  Ejnatola  ad 
procereSf  in  which  he  discusses  light  and  darkness 
as  positive  entities,  not  as  abstract  negations.  He 
likewise  wrote  another  work  which  is  lost,  although 
its  contents  are  known  from  Agobard's  Liber  con- 
tra objectiones  Fredegesi,  which  states  that  in  it 
Fridugis  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  verbal  in- 
spiration of  Scripture. 

Biblxoorapht:  Sources  are  the  BpUtoltB  of  Alcuin.  nos. 
09.  105,  155.  180.  197,  and  the  Vita  Alcuini  (see  under 
Alcuin);  Einhard,  Vita  Kcaroli,  chap,  xxxii.  in  MGH, 
Script.,  ii  (1829),  426-463;  Theodulph.  Carmina,  25.  ed. 
Dammler  in  MGH,  Poeta  Lot.  cni  Carolini,  i  (1881). 
569-573.  Consult:  C.  Bfthr.  Oe»chiehte  der  rOmiechen 
Literaiur,  Carlsruhe,  1840;  H.  F.  Renter.  Oe§ehich1e  der 
relioiiieen  AufkUbrung,  Sondershausen.  1875-77;  M.  Ahner 
Fredeffie  von  Tows,  Leipsic,  1878;  Hauck«  KD,  ii.  137. 
148  sqq.,  574. 

FRIEDBERG,  frid'berg,  EMIL  ALBERT:  Ger- 
man Protestant  jurist;  b.  at  Konitz  (62  m.  s.w.  of 
Danzig)  Dec.  22,  1837.  He  studied  in  Beriin 
(Dr.Jur.y  1861)  and  Heidelbeigi  and  was  privat-do- 


cent  at  Berlin  (1862-65),  associate  professor  at  Halle 
(1866-68),  and  full  professor  at  Freiburg  (1868-69). 
Since  1869  he  has  been  professor  of  canon  and  Ger- 
man law  at  Leipsic.  Among  his  numerous  wri- 
tings mention  may  be  made  of  the  following,  as  of 
theological  interest:  De  finium  inter  ecclesiam  et 
civitatem  regendorum  judicio  quid  medii  asvi  doctarea 
et  leges  ataUterint  (Leipsic,  1861);  Die  evangelische 
und  katholische  Kirche  der  neu  einverleiblen  Ldnder 
in  ihren  Beziehungen  zur  protestantischen  Landea- 
kirche  und  zum  Staate  (Halle,  1867);  A  us  deutachen 
Buaabiichem  (1868);  Daa  Veto  der  Regierung  bei 
Biachofaujahl  in  Preuaaen  und  der  oher^heiniachen 
Kirchenprovim  (1869);  Agenda  wie  ea  in  dea  Chur- 
fUraten  zu  Sachaen  Landen  in  den  Kirchen  gehalten 
vfird  (1869);  Der  Stoat  und  die  katholiache  Kirche 
im  Groaakerzogtum  Baden  aeit  1860  (Leipsic,  1871) 
AktenStacke  zum  eraten  vatikaniachen  Komil  (1872) 
Grenzen  zunachen  Stoat  und  Kirche  (3  vols.,  Tti 
bingen,  1872);  Johann  Baptiat  Baltzer  (leipsic, IS7S) 
Der  Stoat  und  die  Biachofawahlen  in  Deutachland 
(2  vols.,  1874);  Akten-StUcke  die  aUkotholiache  Be- 
wegung  betreffend  (TQbingen,  1876);  Corpua  juria 
canoniei  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1879-81);  Lehrbuch  dea 
katholiachen  und  evangeiiachen  Kirchenrechta  (1879); 
Quinque  compilotionea  antiqutB  (1882);  Die  gelten- 
den  Verfaaaungageaetze  der  evangeliachen  deutachen 
Landeakirche  (Freiburg,  1885);  also  four  supple- 
mentary volumes,  1888-1904);  and  Canonea  Samm- 
lungen  zwiachen  Gratian  und  Bemhord  von  Pavia 
(1897).  From  1864  to  1892  he  edited  the  Zeit- 
achrift  fUr  Kirchenrecht  in  collaboration  with  R. 
Dove,  and  since  1892  he  and  E.  Sehling  have  edited 
the  successor  of  this  periodical,  the  Deutache  Zeit- 
achrift  fiir  Kirchenrecht, 

FRIEDLAENDER,  MICHAEL:  Jewish  scholar; 
b.  at  Jutroschin  (38  m.  n.  of  Breslau),  Germany, 
Apr.  29,  1833.  He  studied  in  Berlin  and  Halle 
(Ph.D.,  1862),  and  at  the  Tabnud  Thorah,  of  which 
he  was  director  until  1865,  when  he  became 
principal  of  Jews'  College,  London,  resigning  in 
1907.  He  has  written,  edited,  or  translated  The 
Commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra  on  laaiah  (3  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1873-77);  The  Guide  of  the  Perplexed  of 
Maimonides  (3  vols.,  1885);  The  Jeioiah  Religion 
(1891);  and  also  a  revision  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion with  the  Hebrew  text  (1882)  and  the  second 
edition  of  Lady  Katie  Magnus'  Oudinea  of  Jewish 
History  from  B.C,  586  to  C.E.  1885  (1888). 

FRIEDRICH,  JOHANN:  German  Old  Catholic; 
b.  at  Poxdorf  June  5,  1836.  He  studied  in  Bam- 
berg and  Munich,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh  in  1859.  He 
was  chaplain  of  Markscheinfeld  until  1862,  when 
he  became  privat-docent  at  Munich.  In  1865  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor  in  the  same  uni- 
versity and  in  1869  was  called  to  Rome  as  a  coun- 
cilor in  the  Vatican  council.  He  refused  to  accept 
the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  and  in  1871  was  ex- 
communicated and  was  also  deprived  of  his  bene- 
fice for  violating  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Church  in  giving  the  sacrament  to  a  colleague  who 
had  fallen  under  ecclesiastical  condemnation.  Not- 
withstanding the  protests  of  the  bishops,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  nmk  of  full  professor  in  Munich  in 
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1872,  and  in  1874-75  was  professor  of  church  his^ 
tory  at  Bern.  He  then  returned  to  Munich,  but 
in  1882  was  transferred,  in  deference  to  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Ultramontane  party,  from  the  theo- 
logical to  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  univer- 
sity, where  he  has  since  been  professor  of  histoiy. 
He  has  written  Johann  Wessd  (Regensburg,  1862); 
Die  Lekre  dea  Johann  Hu8  und  ihre  Bedeuhmg 
fUr  die  Entvncldung  der  neueren  Zeit  (1862);  As- 
trologie  und  Reformation  (Munich,  1864);  Dae  voahre 
Zeitalter  dee  heiligen  Ruperte  (Bamberg,  1866); 
KirchmgeechichU  DevteMande  (2  vols.,  1867-69); 
Tagebuch  wdhrend  dee  vaHkaniadien  Komile  gefOhai 
(N6rdlingen,  1871);  Documenta  ad  iUuetrandum 
concilium  Valicanum  (1871);  Der  Mechaniemue  der 
vatikaniechen  Religion  (Innsbruck,  1876);  Beitrdge 
zur  Kirchen-Geechichte  dee  achtseknten  Jahrhun- 
derta  (Munich,  1876);  Geechichte  dee  vatikaniechen 
Komile  (3  vols.,  Bonn,  1877^7);  Zur  dUeeten  Ge- 
echichte dee  Primate  in  der  Kirche  (1879);  Bei^ 
trdge  zur  Geechichte  dee  Jeeuiten-Ordene  (Munich, 
1881);  Die  KonetantinSchenkung  (Ndrdlingen, 
1889);  Johann  Adam  MdUer,  der  Syndwliker  (Mu- 
nich, 1894);  Jakob  Froechhammer  (Ftlrth,  1896); 
and  Ignaz  von  Ddllvnger  (3  parts,  Munich,  1899- 
1901).  He  likewise  published  a  revised  edition  of 
J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger's  Janue  under  the  title  Dae 
Pabettum  (Munich,  1892)  and  prepared  the  second 
edition  of  the  same  theologian's  Pabetfabdn  dee 
MiUelaliere  (1890). 

FRIEIVDSOFGOD:  A  group  of  German  mystics 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  expression  "  Friend 
of  God  *'  is  taken  from  the  Bible  (John  xv.  14-15). 
In  the  twelfth  oentuiy  it  was  used  to 
Meaning  denote  a  religious  tendency  which  was 
of  Term,  strongly  influenced  by  the  teaching  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  In  the  next 
century  it  became  commoner,  but  in  the  fourteenth 
in  the  writings  of  the  mystics  its  meaning  became 
more  restricted  and  expressed  the  ideal  which  they 
strove  to  reach,  the  being  raised  through  Christ 
out  of  a  state  of  servitude  into  the  divine  friend- 
ship and  sonship.  Three  stages  in  man's  religious 
development  were  recognized  by  the  mystics:  begin- 
ning, growth,  and  perfection.  The  perfect  man, 
the  true  friend  of  God,  can  put  justification  by  faith 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  for  God  will  deny  none 
of  his  requests.  Such  friends  of  God  Tauler  called 
the  pillars  of  the  Church;  and  not  only  could  priests 
and  monks  become  friends  of  God,  but  even  a 
devout  layman.  However,  there  were  many  kinds, 
including  a  more  perfect  class,  the  hidden  sons  of 
God;  some  even  enimierated  nine  different  grades. 
Heretics  were  sometimes  called  friends  of  God,  for 
instance,  the  Waldenses.  Though  they  differed 
from  their  fellows  in  their  thoughts  and  in  their 
withdrawal  from  the  world,  these  **  friends  "  did  not 
form  a  definite  sect.  They  had  no  brotherhood; 
but  their  ideal  was  a  mystical  union  such  as  Henry 
of  Ndrdlingen  (q.v.)  urged  his  penitent  Margareta 
Ebner  (q.v.)  to  work  for  '^^ith  other  women.  Henry 
of  Ndrdlingen  is  the  only  source  for  an  account  of 
the  spread  of  this  mysticism,  whose  teachers  in- 
cluded such  men  as  Eckhart,  Tauler,  Sense,  Henry 
of  NOrdlingen,  Nicholas  of  Strasburg,  and  others, 


in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  Switieriand,  Bavaria, 
and  Franconia. 

Rulman  Merswin,  the  chief  author  of  the  Friends 
of  Gkxl,  was  bom  in  Strasbui^  in  1307,  and  died  in 

the  cloister  of  the  ''  Griiner  Worth  " 
Rulman  (on  an  island  in  the  111  near  Strasbuxg) 
Merswin.    July  18,  1382.    He  was,  as  his  fatho' 

had  been  before  him,  a  well-to-do 
banker  in  his  native  city.  When  he  was  forty  yean 
old,  he  and  his  second  wife  renoimced  the  worid 
and  ten  years  later  were  granted  an  indulgence  by 
Pope  Clement  VI.  In  1367  he  obtained  ^m  the 
Benedictines  the  cloister  of  the  "  Grtlner  Worth," 
which  four  years  later  he  gave  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  retiring  thither  himself.  He  named  the 
conmiander  of  the  order  as  the  head  of  the  monas- 
tery, but  obliged  him  to  render  a  report  of  his  ad- 
ministration yearly  to  Merswin  and  two  others. 
Merswin  remained  the  real  ruler  of  the  monastery 
until  his  death.  In  his  hfetime  he  was  never  sus- 
pected of  being  a  writer,  but  after  his  death  many 
books  were  found  written  by  his  pen:  the  "  Stoiy 
of  my  (inversion  ";  the  "  Book  of  the  Nine  Rocks  "; 
the  "Little  Banner  Book";  the  "Book  of  the 
Three  Conversions  and  of  a  Holy  and  Learned  Pas- 
tor who  was  the  Pupil  of  Master  Eckhart";  a 
selection  from  the  **  Spiritual  Marriage  "  of  Ruy»- 
broeck;  and  the  "  Seven  Works  of  Mercy  "  (these 
works  have  all  been  printed  except  the  last  one). 
All  these  tracts  are  compilations,  with  Merswin's 
own  thoughts  scattered  here  and  there.  The  orig'- 
inal  matter  is  plainly  the  work  of  an  ignorant,  un- 
skilful layman;  its  chief  content  is  complaints  of 
the  corrupt  manners  of  the  Christian  communitieB 
of  the  time.  In  the  story  of  his  conversion  Mers- 
win relates  how  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
"  Great  Friend  of  God  from  the  Hi^ilands "  in 
1351,  who,  although  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  became  his  secret  friend.  At  his  request  he 
wrote  the  story  of  his  own  conversion  and  in  return 
received  a  hke  treatise  from  the  Great  Friend. 
These  two  books  were  to  be  kept  quite  secret  from 
all  but  themselves. 

The  Knights  of  St.  John  told  how  the  Great 
Friend  entrusted  to  Merswin  a  large  quantity  of 

writings,    which   Merswin   kept   ctm- 

The  Great  cealed  for  thirty  years,  but  four  years 

Friend,      before  his  death  showed  them  to  the 

brothers  of  the  order,  first  carefully 
erasing  all  the  proper  names.  There  are  about 
fifteen  separate  works  attributed  to  the  Great 
Friend,  besides  a  large  collection  of  letters  said  to 
have  been  written  by  him  to  the  monks  in  the 
"GrUner  WOrth."  From  all  this  material  it  is 
gathered  that  the  Great  Friend  after  a  sudden  con- 
version in  the  midst  of  worldly  pleasiues  retired 
into  solitude  and  formed  the  central  point  of  a 
secret  brotherhood  by  whom  he  was  reverenced 
almost  like  a  god.  His  influence  extended  to  all 
classes,  even  to  Jews  and  heathens,  and  he  had 
correspondents  in  Hungary  and  in  Italy.  In  1365 
he  retired  to  a  mountain  in  the  territory  of  the  duke 
of  Austria,  but  Merswin  alone  knew  the  exact  spot. 
Regarding  the  retreat  of  the  Great  Friend  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  questioned  Merswin  in  vain, 
even  on  his  death-bed,  when,  however,  he  inf onnad 
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them  that  the  secret  messenger  passing  between 
him  and  the  Great  Friend  had  died  the  previous 
year.  Many  expeditions  were  sent  to  search  for 
the  Great  Friend,  even  as  late  as  1390  In  later 
times  the  Great  Friend  was  identified  Tvith  Nicholas 
of  Basel,  a  layman  who,  having  spread  the  heresies 
of  the  Beghards  (see  Beghards,  Beouines)  through 
the  country  around  Basel,  was  burned  at  the  stake 
in  Vienna  (1395);  also  with  John  of  Chur,  a  pious 
hermit  who  lived  in  a  cell  on  the  Riitberg  in  the 
canton  of  St.  Gall.  In  his  writings  everything  is 
vague,  and  there  are  many  contradictions.  He  has 
no  definite  doctrines  and  no  more  knowledge  of 
theology  than  any  other  devout  lajmaan.  An  ac- 
coimt  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  1377  is  certainly 
a  fiction.  The  Great  Friend  must  have  been  an 
invention;  no  one  could  see  him  or  could  carry  on 
a  correspondence  with  him  except  through  Merswin, 
and  when  Merswin  died  all  trace  of  him  suddenly 
vanished.  It  is  then  almost  certain  that  Merswin 
himself  invented  the  whole  story  of  the  Great  Friend, 
a  conjecture  that  is  strengthened  by  the  close  corre- 
spondence in  matter  and  style  between  his  own 
writings  and  those  attributed  to  the  Great  Friend. 

(Philipp  Strauch.) 

Bibliograprt:  On  the  Friends  of  God  consult:  K.  Schmidt, 
Johannes  Tauier  von  StrcMtburg,  pp.  161  sqq.,  Hambui^, 
1841;  idem,  Die  Ootteefreunde  im  14.  Jahrhunderl,  Jena. 
1854;  Rfihrich,  in  ZHT,  x.  1  (1840).  118  sqq.;  W.  Wacker- 
nagel,  Kleinere  Schriften^  ii.  146  sqq.,  Leipeic,  1873; 
idem,  AUdeuteche  Predigten  und  Gebete,  pp.  381  sqq.,  583 
sqq.,  Basel.  1876;  M.  Rieger,  Die  GoUeefreunde  im  deut- 
echen  Mittdalter,  Heidelberg,  1879;  KL,  v.  893-000.  For 
the  works  and  life  of  Merswin  consult  the  editions  of  the 
"  Book  of  the  Nine  Rocks  "  by  K.  Schmidt.  Leipsic. 
1850;  by  B.  Waalkes,  Leeuwarden,  1882;  by  Strauss,  in 
Zeiieehrift  flir  deuUcKe  Philologie,  xxxiv  (lOOt),  235  sqq.; 
and  further,  J.  G.  V.  Engelhardt.  Richard  von  St.  Victor 
und  Johannes  Ruythroek,  pp.  345  sqq.,  Erlangen.  1838; 
K.  Schmidt,  in  ZHT,  ix  (1830).  61  sqq.;  idem,  in  Revue 
d'AUace,  yii  (1856),  145  sqq..  103  sqq.;  A.  Jundt.  Hist, 
du  panihHame  poptdaire  au  moyen  dge,  pp.  211  sqq.,  Paris, 
1875;  R.  A.  Vaughan.  Hours  wiih  the  Mystics,  i.  224.  321. 
336,  8th  ed.,  London,  n.d.  The  extensive  literature  upon 
the  question  of  the  "  Great  Friend  of  God  "  is  indicated 
in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  xvii.  203. 

FRIENDS  OF  LIGHT.  See  Free  Conoreoa- 
TioNB  IN  Germany. 

FRIENDS,  SOCIETY  OF. 

I.  Origin  and  History.  Wilburite    Movements 

George  Fox  (fi  1).  (57). 

Rapid  Growth  (S  2).  Blissionary  Work  (S  8). 

Friends    in     the    Amen-  II.  Doctrine  and  Practise. 

can  Ck>lonies  ({  3).  Distinctive  Greed  (S  1). 

Persecution  (S  4).  The  Blinistry  (S2). 

Later  Development  (S5).  Worship  (S  3). 

Differences.     The    Hick-  III.  Educational  Institutions, 

site  Separation  ({6).  IV.  Organizations    and   Sta- 

The    Gurneyite   and  tistics. 

The  Society  of  Friends  originated  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  spread  thence  to  the 
English  colonies.  A  few  small  congregations  have 
existed  at  times  in  other  coimtries  (France,  Ger- 
many, Norway,  etc.),  but  practically  the  history 
of  the  Society  is  confined  to  England  and  America. 
The  popular  name  *'  Quakers  "  is  said  to  have  been 
given  by  a  local  judge  at  Djerby,  Oct.  30,  1650 
(cf.  L.  Muggleton,  The  Acts  of  the  Witness  of  the 
SjnrU,  pp.  94-96,  London,  1699;  cf.  DNB,  xx.  119). 

I.  Origin  and  History :  The  rise  of  the  Friends 
is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  the  religious 


history  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  midst  of  the  efforts  then  made  to  rescue  the 
Church  from  the  corruptions  which  had  grown  up 
around  it,  there  were  men  who  felt  that  Luther 
and  Cranmer  had  not  gone  far  enough,  and  that 
there  was  still  much  sacerdotahsm  to  be  purged 
away,  before  the  original  simplicity  of  Christian- 
ity could  be  restored.  Such  men  found  a  leader 
in  George  Fox  (q.v.).  He  and  his  followers  an- 
nounced as  their  aim  the  revival  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity; and  this  phrase  remains  as  the  best  defini- 
tion of  their  work.  The  privilege  of  direct  access 
to  God,  without  the  intervention  of  himian  priest 
or  rite,  was  revealed  to  Fox's  soul.  Having  found 
one,  "  even  Christ  Jesus,  who  could  speak  to  his 
condition,"  he  longed  to  impart  his  discovery  of 
the  spirituality  of  true  religion  to  others,  and  in 
1647  began  his  labors  in  public  ministry,  going 
forth  through  England  on  foot,  and  at  his  own 
.    ^^  charges.    His    message    appears     to 

Pox.  have  been  mainly  to  direct  the  peo- 
ple to  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls,  who  died  for  them,  and  had  sent  his  spirit 
into  their  hearts,  to  instruct  and  guide  them  in  the 
things  pertaining  to  life  and  salvation.  "  I  was 
sent,"  he  says,  "  to  turn  people  from  darkness  to 
the  light,  that  they  might  receive  Christ  Jesiis; 
for,  to  as  many  as  should  receive  him  in  his  light,  I 
saw  that  he  would  give  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God,  which  I  had  obtained  by  receiving  Christ. 
I  was  to  direct  people  to  the  Spirit  that  gave  forth 
the  Scriptures,  by  which  they  might  be  led  into  all 
truth,  and  so  up  to  Christ  and  God,  as  those  had 
been  who  gave  them  forth."  To  the  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  he  turned  the  at- 
tention of  all,  as  that  by  which  sin  was  made  mani- 
fest and  reproved,  duty  unfolded,  and  ability  given 
to  run  with  alacrity  and  joy  in  the  way  of  God's 
commandments.  He  preached  repentance  toward 
God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  showed 
that  one  became  a  true  disciple  not  by  a  bare  as- 
sent of  the  understanding  to  the  truths  contained 
in  the  Bible,  nor  by  any  outward  rite,  but  by  a 
real  change  of  the  heart  and  affections,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  inward  hght 
became  not  merely  a  mystical  communion  with 
God,  but  also  a  source  of  strength  and  guidance  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  religion. 

The  soil  was  ready  for  the  seed,  and  the  rapid 
spread  of  Fox's  doctrines  was  surprising.  All 
classes  flocked  to  his  preaching;  and  among  his 
converts  were  persons  of  the  best  families  in  the 
kingdom,  priests  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
ministers  of  other  societies,  and  many  men  of 
2  Ba  id  ^®*^^^  ^^^  learning.  For  four  years 
Growth.  ^^^  ^*®  ^^®  ®^y  minister  of  the  so- 
ciety; the  second  preacher  was  Eliza- 
beth Hooton  (d.  1672).  In  the  fifth  year  there  were 
twenty-five  preachers;  in  the  seventh,  upward  of 
sixty.  Within  eight  years,  ministers  of  Friends 
preached  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  and 
m  Africa,  and  heroically  endured  persecution  in 
Rome,  Malta,  Aiistria,  Hungary,  and  other  places. 
Among  the  noteworthy  preachers  in  the  earlier 
years,  Francis  Howgill,  John  Audland,  and  Samuel 
Fisher  had  been  clergymen;  George  Bishop,  Rich- 
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ard  Hubberthorn,  and  William  Ames,  officers  in  the 
army;  Anthony  Pearson  and  John  Crook,  justices 
of  the  peace.  The  courtly  and  cultured  William 
Penn,  and  Robert  Barclay  (qq.v.),  a  member  of  a 
noble  family  in  Scotland,  a  near  relative  of  the 
Stuart  kings,  and  a  man  of  thorough  classical  and 
patristic  scholarship,  joined  the  society  about 
twenty  years  after  its  formation.  In  1680  the 
number  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  was  not  less 
than  66,000. 

America  was  first  visited  by  Friends  in  1656, 
when  Mary  Fisher  and  Anne  Austin  arrived  in 
Boston  from  Barbados,  to  which  island  they  had 
gone  to  preach  the  Gospel  the  preceding  year. 

ft  "HSH     A    '^^y  "were  charged  with  holding  "  very 
S^h^       dangerous,    heretical,    and    blasphe- 

American   ™°^^  opinions,"  and  were  kept  in  close 

Golonias.  confinement,  at  first  on  the  vessel,  and 
afterward  in  jail.  Their  books  were 
burned  by  the  common  executioner,  and  even  their 
persons  were  searched  to  discover  signs  of  witch- 
craft. They  were  then  sent  back  to  Barbados. 
In  1660  this  same  Mary  Fisher  held  an  interview 
with  Sultan  Mahomet  IV.,  at  Adrianople,  where 
he  was  then  encamped  with  his  army.  Two  days 
after  the  banishment  of  the  first  Friends  from  Bos- 
ton, a  vessel  having  on  board  eight  other  Friends 
arrived  from  London.  They  were  at  once  impris- 
oned, and,  eleven  weeks  afterward,  were  sent  to 
England.  But,  nothing  daunted,  others  of  the 
same  faith  continued  to  arrive  in  New  England, 
to  suffer  scoiurging,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and 
four  of  their  number  (William  Robinson  and  Mar- 
maduke  Stevenson  in  1659,  Mary  Dyer  in  1660, 
and  William  Leddra  in  1661),  death  by  the  gal- 
lows. Monthly  meetings  had  been  established  in 
New  England  before  1660,  and  in  1661  a  yearly 
meeting  in  Rhode  Island,  which  has  been  continued 
regularly  to  the  present  date.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  were 
visited  very  early;  and,  although  there  was  much 
persecution,  flourishing  communities  of  Friends 
sprang  up.  George  Fox  himself  made  an  extended 
journey  in  America  in  1671-73.  But  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  early  history  of  the  society  on 
this  continent  was  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania 
by  William  Penn  and  a  large  number  of  his  breth- 
ren in  faith,  beginning  in  1682.  In  1690  there  were 
at  leajBt  10,000  Friends  in  the  American  Colonies, 
and  in  1702, 20,000  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
For  an  account  of  the  schism  in  America,  1692 
and  later,  see  Keith,  George. 

While  no  Friends  in  England  suffered  inunedi- 
ate  martyrdom,  the  sum  of  their  persecution  was 
very  great.  Between  1650  and  1689  14,000  of 
them  were  fined  and  imprisoned;   and  369,  inclu- 

4  Paraa-  ^^^^  ^^®  majority  of  the  first  preach- 
oatlon."  ^™'  ^®^  in  jail,  "  not  to  mention  cruel 
mockings,  buffetings,  scourgings,  and 
afflictions  innumerable."  Never  were  persecutions 
borne  in  a  more  heroic  spirit  of  endiurance,  or 
in  a  more  Christian  spirit  of  forgiveness.  Never, 
too,  were  the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience 
more  bravely  asserted,  and  the  privileges  of  Eng- 
lishmen more  boldly  claimed.  ''  The  trials  of  the 
Friends,  and  especially  that  of  John  Crook  in  1662, 


and  that  of  William  Penn  and  William  Mead  in 
1670,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  will  forever  remain  as 
noble  monuments  of  their  resistance  to  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  courts  of  judicature  at 
that  time,  and  the  violent  infringement  of  the  priri- 
lege  of  jury.''  Soon  after  the  Revolution  of  16^ 
the  persecution  ceased  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
When  the  martyr  age  had  passed,  the  soeiety 
became  less  aggressive,  and  made  fewer  converts 
to  its  views;  but  it  devoted  itself  to   the  quiet 

ft  lAtar  Da.  P'^**^*^  ^^  *^  Christian  virtues,  and 
'  ,^^^^4.  to    active    philanthropy.     An    exag- 
gerated   asceticism  m  certain    direc- 
tions, and  a  rigid,  though  in  some  respects  an  ad- 
mirable, discipline,  \isiting  with  excommunication 
even  the  offense  of  marrying  a  person  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  cooperated  to  keep  it  numerically 
small.     In  the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of 
women,  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade,  in  the  protection  and  instruction  of  the  In- 
dians and  the  weaker  races  of  mankind,   in  the 
amelioration  of  penal  laws  and  prison  discipline, 
in  the  adoption  of  enlightened  methods  for  the 
care  and  relief  of  the  insane,  in  testimony  against 
war,  intemperance,  oaths,  corrupting  books  and 
amusements,  extravagance,  insincerity,  and  vain 
display,  it  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  Christian 
reformers;  while  it  has  maintained  high  standards 
of  integrity  and  practical  virtue,  and  in  the  every- 
day charities  of  life  its  bounty  has  been  liberaL 

The  Society  in  early  days  was  an  association  of 
sympathetic  believers  without  any  adopted  writ- 
ten creed  or  list  of  members.  In  time  birthright 
membership  was  introduced  and  this  created  a 
non-convinced  element.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  such  varied  views 
6.  Dlff^wi-  ^^  practises  prevailed  that  on  both 

moksite  ®^^®®  °^  ^^®  ocean  disciplinary  regula- 
Saparatlon.  ^i^^^  ^^^  adopted,  and  these  in  time 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  emential 
part  of  original  Quakerism.  Men  of  liberal  views  and 
varying  habits  were  lost.  This  rigidity  lasted  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century,  but  in  1827  came  the 
great  separation.  The  differences  had  been  smol- 
dering for  years.  The  central  figure  was  Elias 
Hicks  (q.v.),  an  eloquent  minister  from  Long 
Island.  From  him  one  body  was  called  EKcksite 
while  the  other  was  known  as  Orthodox,  though 
neither  side  formally  adopted  the  title.  The  for- 
mer contained  many  Unitarians,  but  their  basis 
was  the  non-necessity  of  the  beliefs  commonly 
known  as  Orthodox.  In  many  cases  there  was  an 
extension  of  the  belief  of  the  early  Friends  as  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to  repudiate 
the  common  Orthodox  conceptions  of  the  deity 
and  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  other  body  held  to  these,  as 
taught  by  their  ancestors,  but  held  to  them  with 
such  disciplinary  rigidity  that  sympathetic  be- 
lievers, who  cared  more  for  freedom  of  opinion  than 
for  any  particular  belief  were  driven  into  the  op- 
posite branch.  The  formal  separation  began  in 
Philadelphia  in  1827  and  extended  to  the  jrearly 
meetings  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Ohio  and  In- 
diana. In  the  three  eastern  yearly  meetings  the 
Hicksites  were  a  large  majority.     In  London^  Dub- 
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lin,  New  England,  and  North  Carolina,  the  whole 
meeting  went  with  the  Orthodox  body,  leaving 
them  as  a  whole  the  strongest  and  best  organized. 
Both  bodies  have  lost  numbers  in  the  eastern 
United  States  since  this  date,  though  of  late  years 
the  tide  has  probably  turned.  In  England  there 
wafi  also  a  gradual  loss  till  about  1870  when  "  adult 
school  '*  work  and  missionary  effort  began  to  in- 
crease the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  younger  members. 
English  Friends,  with  divergent  doctrinal  views, 
have  been  free  from  serious  dissensions  and  are 
now  an  open-minded  and  prc^ressive  body. 

About  1840  there  began  a  new  tendency  among 
Orthodox  Friends — an  Evangelical  reaction  from 
the  Hicksite  position.  This  was  led  by  an  Eng- 
lish minister,  Joseph  John  Gumey  (q.v.),  and  hence 
is  commonly  known  as  a  "  Gumey- 
7.  The  Our-  j^  »» movement.    The  opposition  from 

wniT^iIJ?  a  stanch  upholder  of  ancient  ways  was 
MovS  ^^^^  "  Wilburite "  (see  Wilbur, 
ments.  John).  The  controversy  so  far  as  it  was 
theological  centered  about  such  ques- 
tions as  the  relative  authority  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
Scriptures,  the  historic  and  the  living  Christ,  and 
their  places  in  the  plan  of  salvation.  Small  divisions 
resulted,  the  Wilburite  bodies  being  generally  few 
in  number,  though  Philadelphia  as  a  whole  sym- 
pathized with  them.  In  the  West  the  Gumeyite 
movement  swept  on  with  a  great  revivalistic  agi- 
tation on  Methodist  lines,  bringing  great  numbers 
into  membership,  but  for  a  time  almost  destroy- 
ing the  landmarks  of  Quakerism.  This  has  since 
in  turn  produced  its  reaction  and  the  original  basis 
of  friendly  doctrine  and  practise  has  to  some  ex- 
tent reasserted  itself. 

Organized  missionary  work  of  Friends  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  although  in  earlier  time  a 
number  of  itinerant  ministers  carried  their  mes- 
sages to  many  parts  of  the  world.  About  1866  the 
Friends'  Missionary  Society  in  England  established 
the  work  in  India.     The  next  year  some  work  in 

A.  MiaM       Madagascar  followed,  and  two  years 

ATv  "Wo^'  ^^'  stations  were  organized  in  Syria. 

^  In  1886  China  was  added  to  the  Ust, 

and  in  18d6,  Ceylon.  The  English  Friends  now 
maintain  about  100  missionaries  in  the  field  in 
these  stations,  and  very  considerable  success  has 
attended  the  effort.  American  Friends  have  mis- 
sions in  Alaska,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Japan, 
and  East  Africa,  and  are  associated  with  English 
Friends  in  the  missions  in  Syria  and  China.  These 
have  all  been  established  since  1871,  and  are  man- 
aged for  the  most  part  by  the  American  Friends' 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  sustains  about 
ninety  workers.  The  English  Friends  devote 
yearly  about  $150,000  to  the  work,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  something  like  one-half  this  amount. 
The  tendency  of  the  work  of  the  missions  has  been 
largely  educational  as  well  as  Evangelical,  and  no 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  adding  members 
to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

n.  Doctrine  and  Practise:  The  creed  d  the 
Society  of  Friends,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  has 
always  been  simple  and  Biblical.  What  is  most  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Society  is  its  belief  in  the  immedi- 
ate influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  its  expecta- 


tion of  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  worship  and 
all  religious  acts.  This  might  degenerate  into  piu% 
mysticism,  were  it  not  corrected  by  the  Society's 
1  IM  ttn  t^  recognition  of  the  inspiration  and  au- 
ive  Greed    *^^"^y  ^^  *^®  Scriptures,   by  which 

they  admit  in  the  words  of  Barclay 
''  as  a  positive  certain  maxim,  that  whatsoever 
any  do,  pretending  to  the  Spirit,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures,  should  be  accounted  and 
reckoned  a  delusion  of  the  Devil."  Their  belief  in 
the  spirituality  of  Christianity  has  led  them,  also, 
to  the  disuse  of  the  outward  rites  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  while  they  fully  believe  in  the 
necessity  of  spiritual  baptism,  and  the  privilege  of 
spiritual  communion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  do  not  find,  in 
the  texts  ordinarily  understood  as  establishing 
these  rites,  any  indication  of  such  intention,  and 
regard  the  rites  themselves  as  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  Christianity,  in  which  types  have 
given  place  to  the  substance. 

Their  views  in  regard  to  the  ministry  are  also 
characteristic.  They  believe  that  no  one  should 
preach  the  Word  without  a  direct  call  from  God, 
and  that  this  call  may  come  to  male  or  female,  old 
or  young.  No  high  human  learning  and  no  course 
of  theological  study  are  necessary  qualifications  for 
a  minister,  who  may  be  as  unlettered  as  were  most 

of  the  apostles,  if  plenteously  endued 
Kiniatrv    ^^^  heavenly  grace.     But  Friends  do 

not  deny  the  self-evident  proposition, 
that  learning  and  intellectual  abiUty  conduce  to 
the  usefulness  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
a  church  needs  men  possessing  both,  to  assert  and 
defend  the  truth.  Any  one  who  feels  it  laid  upon 
him  is  allowed  to  speak  in  the  meetings  for  worship, 
so  long  as  he  speaks  things  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
If,  after  sufficient  probation,  he  gives  evidence  of 
a  divine  call,  he  is  formally  acknowledged  as  a 
minister,  and  is  allowed  one  of  the  seats  at  the  head 
of  the  meeting.  Besides  ministers,  the  Society 
appoints  elders,  whose  especial  duty  is  to  sympa- 
thize with  and  advise  ministers,  and  watch  that 
they  be  sound  in  the  faith;  and  overseers,  as  in  the 
primitive  Church,  who  have  a  general  care  of  the 
flock.  In  meetings  for  business,  the  society  recog- 
nizes the  presidency  of  the  great  head  of  the 
Church,  and  strives  to  do  all  in  his  fear,  and  with 
his  guidance.  Decisions  are  not  made  by  votes 
and  majorities,  but  are  recorded  by  the  clerk,  in 
accordance  with  what  appears  to  be  "  the  weight  " 
of  either  side;  or,  if  there  is  not  a  general  spirit  of 
acquiescence,  action  is  postponed. 

Believing  that  every  act  of  divine  service  should 
proceed  from  an  inunediate  impression  of  duty, 
prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  many  meetings  of 
the  Society  for  worship  are  held  in  silence,  unless 
some  one  feels  called  upon  to  preach  or  teach,  to 

offer  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  congrega- 
ore    P'^JQQ^  Qj,  ^  giyg  praise  to  the  Most 

High.  But  this  silence  is  itself  intended  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  religious  acts.  Highest  of  these  is  the 
direct  communion  of  the  soul  with  its  Maker  and 
its  Lord,  in  rapt  devotion,  in  thanksgiving  and 
prayer.  But  there  are  services,  in  these  hours  of 
silence,  adapted  to  every  degree  of  religious  ex- 
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perience  and  every  aeriouB  mood  of  mind.  One  of 
the  moHt  profitable  of  these  is  self-examination. 
Ail  in  the  sight  of  the  All-Seeing  Eye,  the  humble 
worshiper  recounts  his  thoughts  and  deeds,  con- 
fesses his  sins,  supplicates  for  pardon  for  the  past 
and  strength  for  the  future,  and  prays  that  he  may 
be  cleansed  even  from  secret  faults.  Another  ex- 
ercise is  religious  meditation.  At  least,  every  at- 
tender  can  force  himself  to  think  on  profitable 
themes  by  repeating  to  himself  texts  of  Scripture, 
or  the  verses  of  some  suggestive  hynm.  ''  Some- 
times a  light  surprises  "  the  humble  worshiper; 
his  thoughts  are  led  on  and  upward  by  a  higher 
Power;  new  meanings  of  texts  flash  upon  his 
mind,  a  new  illumination  is  given  to  the  path  of 
duty,  and  in  answer  to  the  prayer  breathed  forth 
by  his  inmost  soul  he  feels  conscious  of  a  closer 
union  with  God,  and  strengthened  for  his  future 
warfare  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
And,  if  some  brother  or  sister  is  led  to  offer  vocal 
service,  it  often  happens  that  the  word  of  exhor- 
tation or  reproof  or  comfort,  or  the  earnest  petition 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  harmonizes  with  the  private 
exercise  of  mind  which  the  hearer  has  passed 
through,  confirming  his  faith,  and  invigorating  his 
resolution. 

UL  Educational  Institutions:  The  educational 
institutions  of  higher  grade  among  Friends  of  Eng- 
land are, — Dalton  Hail,  a  hall  of  residence  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Manchester,  which 
supplies  living  and  instruction,  but  granta  no  de- 
grees, and  Woodbrooke  Settlement,  an  institution 
near  Birmingham,  where  courses  of  study  are  given 
to  adults  in  sociology,  Bible  history  and  criticism, 
and  religious  movements.  Of  the  secondaiy  grade 
there  are  the  following:  Bootham  and  Mount 
Schools  at  York,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
which  prepare  for  London  matriculation  examina- 
tions; Leigh  ton  Park  School,  near  Reading,  which 
prepares  for  tlie  universities;  Ackworth  School, 
founded  in  1779,  of  rather  lower  grade  than  the 
others;  belonging  to  the  same  class,  educationally 
considered,  are  Sidcot,  Saffron-Walden,  Ayton, 
Sibford,  and  one  or  two  others.  A  very  strong 
movement  in  England  of  a  different  character  is 
the  adult  school  system,  originated  and  managed 
chiefly  by  Friends,  which  embraces  Bible  lessons, 
educational  opportunities,  and  many  beneficial 
agencies.  There  are  (1906)  about  82,000  scholars 
in  these  schools  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. It  is  a  movement  of  great  moral  and  social 
significance. 

In  America  the  Orthodox  bodies  have  Haver- 
ford  and  Bryn  Mawr  Colleges  near  Philadelphia, 
Guilford  College  in  North  Carolina,  Wilmington 
College  in  Ohio,  Earlham  College  in  Indiana,  Penn 
College  in  Iowa,  Pacific  College  in  Oregon,  and 
Whittier  College  in  California.  New  England, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  yearly  meetings  also 
conduct  boarding-schools  and  the  latter  a  number 
of  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The  school 
founded  by  William  Penn,  the  William  Penn  Char- 
ter School,  is  managed  by  a  board  of  Philadelphia 
Friends.  There  are  various  Friends'  academies  in 
the  West.  Swarthmore  College  near  Philadelpliia 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Hicksite  branch,  which 


also  has  a  number  of  flourishing  schools  in  and 
around  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimmc. 
While  Friends  in  early  days  had  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  schools,  so  that  illiterate  Quakers  wen 
unknown,  the  belief  that  education  was  not  im- 
perative for  ministers  led  to  a  neglect  of  higher 
training;  attempts  to  rectify  this  began  to  be  made 
about  1850,  and  the  colleges  mentioned  above  have 
sprung  up  since  this  date. 

IV.  Organization  and  Statistics:  The  congre- 
gations are  grouped  together  to  constitute  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  yeariy  meetings;  the  monthly  meet- 
ings send  representatives  to  the  quarterly,  and  the 
quarterly  to  the  yearly.  The  yearly  meetings  are 
separate  in  their  jurisdiction,  each  one  determining 
its  own  course  of  procedure.  They  are  united  with 
each  other  in  epistolary  correspondence,  and  the 
Orthodox  meetings  send  representatives  to  the 
''Five  Years'  Mevting,''  the  conclusions  of  which  are 
simply  advisory.  The  yearly  meetings  and  aU 
subordinate  meetings  have  no  presiding  officer. 
There  is  a  clerk  appointed  yearly  whose  duty  it  is 
to  minute  the  conclusions  of  the  meeting.  If  nec- 
essary he  may  exereise  the  office  of  moderator,  but 
he  is  distinctly  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of 
the  meeting.  Votes  are  not  usually  taken.  After 
a  full  discussion  the  clerk  writes  bis  minute  and 
reads  it.  If  this  is  not  satisfactory  the  meeting 
may  direct  a  change.  If  there  is  division  of  senti- 
ment, it  is  his  duty  to  gather  the  "  sense  of  the 
meeting,''  the  weight  of  the  speakers  as  well  as 
their  numbers  counting  in  his  final  estimate.  If 
there  is  strong  opposition  to  a  new  proposition  it 
is  dropped.  A  simple  majority  would  not  intro- 
duce an  innovation.  In  all  meetings  except  the 
representative  meetings,  which  are  in  reality  execu- 
tive bodies,  every  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
is  entitled  to  be  present  and  to  speak  to  business. 
The  recent  establishment  of  "  The  Five  Years' 
Meeting,"  composed  of  delegates  from  each  of  the 
yearly  meetings,  bids  fair  to  become  a  permanent 
national  organization  of  great  consequence.  There 
are  two  yearly  meetings  of  the  Orthodox  in  Great 
Britain  and  fourteen  in  America;  of  the  Hicksites. 
six  in  America.    The  total  figures  are  as  follows: 

Orthodox— Amerioa    (1904) 92,265 

BriUsb  Islanda  (1904) 21,890 

114,155 

Hicksite— Amerioa  (1900) 21.356 

Wilburite— America  (1890) 4,561 

140.072 
Foreign  Mission  Fields 6,767 

145,839 

Isaac  Sharplbbs. 

Biblxooraprt:  For  lists  of  early  books  by.  on,  and 
against  Quakers  consult:  J.  Smith,  Detcrijitiv  Cola- 
logite  of  Friendt*  Book;  privately  printed,  1867 ;  idem, 
Bibliothieca  Anti-Quakerianat  ib.  1873;  idem,  SnppU- 
ment,  London,  1893.  (Consult:  Qeorge  Fox,  Jauriul, 
London,  1694,  ed.  R.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia,  1904: 
I.  Peninffton.  Work;  London,  1681;  W.  Sewel,  BiaL  of 
the  People  called  Quakers,  London,  1722.  Philadelphia. 
1855;  R.  Claridge,  Life  and  Poethumoue  Works,  Collected 
by  J.  Besse,  London,  1726;  J.  Besse,  Sufferings  of  (ke 
People  called  Quakers,  ib.  1738;  Wiltiam  Penn,  SeleH 
Works,  ib.  1771;  J.  Woolman,  Journal  of  Life,  Cfoepel 
Labotan,  and  ChrisHan  Expmitnet,  Dublin,  1776, 
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with  Introduction  by  J.  G.  Whittier,  Boston,  1871;  J. 
Gouch,  Hist,  of  the  People  called  QwUcert,  4  vols.,  Dub- 
lin, 1780-90  (comes  down  to  1764):  Elias  Hicks,  Set- 
mone,  Philadelphia,  1825;  idem,  JourruU,  New  York, 
1832;  J.  Comly,  Friends'  Miscellany,  12  vols.,  1831- 
1830;  H.  Christmas,  Concise  Hist,  of  the  Hampden  Con- 
troversy, London,  1848;  J.  Bowden,  Hist,  of  Friends  in 
America,  ib.  1850;  J.  Barclay,  Diary  of  Alexander  Jaf- 
fray,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Quakers  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh,  1856;  £.  Michener,  Portraiture  of  Early 
Quakerism,  Philadelphia,  1860;  W.  Hodgson,  Select  His- 
torical Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Friends  .  .  .  17th  and 
18th  Centuries,  Philadelphia,  1867;  idem.  Society  of 
Friends  in  19th  Century,  ib.  1876;  J.  Cunningham.  The 
Quakers,  Edinburgh,  1868;  C.  Evans,  Friends  in  the  17th 
Century,  Philadelphia,  1875;  Frances  Anne  Budge,  An^- 
nals  of  the  Early  Friends,  London,  1877;  S.  M.  Janney, 
Hist  of  Friends,  4  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1850-67;  idem. 
Memoirs,  ib.  1881;  idem.  Life  of  William  Penn,  ib. 
1882;  R.  Barclay.  The  Inner  Life  of  the  Rdigious 
Soaaies  of  the  Commonwealth,  3d  ed.,  London,  1870; 
A.  C.  Applegarth,  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies,  ser.  10,  nos.  8,  0,  Baltimore. 
1802;  I.  Sharpless,  A  Quaker  Experiment  in  Oovemment, 
Philadelphia.  1002;  idem,  Quai^rism  and  Politics,  ib. 
1005;  J.  Bellows.  Letters  and  Memoirs,  London,  1004; 
T.  E.  Harvey.  Rise  of  the  Quakers,  ib.  1005;  A.  C.  and 
R.  H.  Thomas,  Hist  of  Friends  in  America,  Philadelphia, 
1005;  J.  Rowntree,  Essays  and  Addresses,  London,  1006. 

On  the  Doctrines  of  the  Friends  consult:  Robert  Bar- 
clay, Theologies  vera  Christianict  apologia,  Amsterdam. 
1676,  Eng.  transl..  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinr 
ity  (Aberdeenf),  1678,  reprinted  Philadelphia,  1855; 
W.  and  T.  Evans,  The  Friends'  Library,  14  vols.,  ib. 
1837-50;  E.  Bates,  The  Doctrines  of  the  Friends,  London, 
1843;  J.  J.  Gumey,  Observations  on  Distinguishing  Views 
and  Practice  of  Friends,  ib.  1850;  Book  of  Christian  Dis- 
cipline of  Society  of  Friends,  ib.  1883  (compiled  from  the 
documents  of  the  yearly  meetings.  1672-1883);  J.  M. 
DeGarmo,  HidcsUe  Quakers  and  their  Doctrines,  New  York, 
1807:  J.  Rowntree,  Society  of  Friends;  Us  Faith  and 
Practice,  London.  1001;  R.  M.  Jones.  Social  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World,  Philadelphia.  1005. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  TEMPLE:  An  organiza- 
tion which  originated  in  Germany  for  the  setting 
up  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth  according 
to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  with  its  capital  in 
Jerusalem.  The  foimder,  Christoph  Hoffmann, 
was  bom  at  Leonbei^  Dec.  2,  1815,  as  the  son  of 
the  burgomaster  G.  W.  Hoffmann  and  younger 
brother  of  the  future  court  preacher  Wilhelm  Hoff- 
mann (q.v.).  The  impressions  which 
The        he  early  received  at  Komthal  (q.v.), 

Founder,  his  father's  foundation,  were  decisive 
of  his  future  career,  and  he  regarded 
his  own  work  as  the  fulfilment  of  his  father's  plans. 
His  theological  training  was  largely  along  lines  of 
his  own  choosing,  and  the  lack  of  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  was  always  obvious  in  him. 
His  course  was  determined  by  the  conception  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth  as  set  forth  in  the 
writings  of  P.  M.  Hahn  (q.v.);  and  his  marriage  to 
Hahn's  granddaughter  brought  him  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Paulus  brothers,  in  whose  educational 
work  he  assisted  until  1853.  He  came  out  against 
the  conventional  Christianity  of  his  time  in  his 
IB!  Sdtze  gegen  Gottealeugner  (Ludwigsburg,  1844) 
and  other  writings  of  the  kind;  and  he  car- 
ried hid  campaign  further  in  the  periodical  pub- 
lished by  him  in  conjunction  with  Paidus,  the 
Suddeuische  Warte  (called  after  1877  Warte  dea 
TempeU).  In  the  eventful  year  1848  he  was  elected 
for  the  Ludwigsburg  district  to  the  Frankfort  As- 
sembly, in  which  he  voted  with  the  Left  for  the 


complete  separation  of  Church  and  State;  but,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  things  were  going,  he  re- 
signed his  seat  the  next  year,  giving  utterance  to 
his  views  in  Stimmen  der  Weissagung  uber  Babel 
und  das  Volk  Oottea  (1849).  If  the  Church  was  to 
fulfil  its  mission  of  renewing  the  national  life,  it 
must  itself  be  revivified;  and  this  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Evangelischer  Verein,  founded  in  1848  and 
composed  of  about  450  local  branches,  and  of  a 
school  of  evangelists  under  Hoffmann's  direction, 
the  lay  preachers  trained  in  which  were  to  put 
new  life  into  Pietism.  It  was  not  long  before  his 
peculiar  ideas  began  to  come  out  strongly — social 
regeneration  through  the  "  assembling  of  God's 
people  "  with  a  central  point,  the  Temple,  con- 
ceived partly  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  partly  in  a 
realistic  as  involving  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
and  the  theocracy  at  Jerusalem.  With  these  views, 
it  was  natural  that  Hoffmann  should  stand  apart 
from  the  Inner  Mission,  which  arose  at  the  same 
time,  and  ultimately  from  the  Church.  With  his 
followers  he  left  the  Evangelischer  Verein,  and  at 
the  same  time  turned  his  back  on  Pietism,  whose 
leaders,  in  their  predominantly  eschatological  con- 
ception of  the  kingdom  of  God,  declared  decidedly 
against  his  views  and  forbade  their  members  to 
read  the  Warte.  He  gained  a  vigorous  ally,  how- 
ever, in  Geoi^  David  Hardegg  of  Ludwigsburg, 
who  aided  him  to  assemble  there  (Aug.  24,  1854) 
a  gathering  of  the  "  Friends  of  Jerusalem."  This 
body  sent  a  petition  to  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
with  500  signatures,  requesting  it  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  sultan  for  the  sanction  of  a  settle- 
ment in  Palestine.  Since  nothing  came  of  this 
and  similar  efforts,  Hoffmann  imdertook  to  build 
up  the  Temple  in  Germany.  He  wrote  a  projected 
constitution  for  the  people  of  God,  an  appeal  to 
Christians  and  Jews  alike  to  support  his  project, 
and  a  book  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  social 
question,  Geschichie  des  Volkes  Gottes  (Stuttgart, 
1855).  The  first  practical  step  was  the  purchase  of 
a  place  near  Marbach  in  1856,  which  was  intended 
to  be  a  preliminary  settlement  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  While  his  sympathizers  settled  there 
under  regulations  based  on  the  Law  and  the  Proph- 
ets, Hoffmann  went,  with  Hardegg  and  Bubeck, 
to  Palestine,  and  after  a  thorough  investigation 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  use  at- 
tempting the  erection  of  the  Temple  until  after 
much  preliminary  work. 

Hoffmann  was  8us()ended  from  the  privileges  of 
a  Lutheran  candidate  in  1857  by  the  Consistory, 
and  then,  refusing  to  give  any  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  his  attitude,   formally  ex- 
Organiza-  pelled  from  the  commimion  of  the  na- 
tion as     tional  Church  in  1859.    The  next  step 
a  Sect     was  definite  organization  as  a  separate 
religious  body,  accomplished  in  1861 
in  a  gathering  of  sixty-four  men  at  Kirschenhardt- 
hof,  the  headquarters.    The  Temple  was  to  be  gov- 
erned  provisionally  by  Hardegg  as  secular   and 
Hoffmann  as  spiritual   leader,   with  an  advisory 
council  of  twelve  elders.    A  constitutional  election 
was  first  held  in  1867.  -The  movement  spread  in 
Franconia  and  especially  in  the  Black  Forest,  imtil 
the  number  of  adherents  was  estimated  at  3,000. 
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Hoffmann  was  ince55santly  active  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  various  departments  at  Kirechenhardthof, 
in  lecturing  (most  frequently  at  Stuttgart),  and 
most  of  all  in  the  composition  of  his  book  Fort- 
sckritt  und  Riicksckritt,  oder  Oeschichte  dea  Abfalla 
vom  Christenthum  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1863-68). 
Prom  1861  to  1868,  however,  the  real  leadership 
of  the  movement  was  not  in  his  hands  but  in  Har- 
degg's.  He  was  a  fanatical  dreamer,  and  Hoffmann 
was  forced  into  an  antagonism  to  him  which  grad- 
ually became  apparent.  Hoffmann  even  thought 
for  a  time  of  resigning  the  whole  charge  int-o  his 
hands  and  seeking  to  realize  his  own  views  in 
America. 

In  1868  they  made  an  attempt  to  settle  in  Pales- 
tine, the  first  settlement  being  at  Haifa  near  Mount 
Carmel,  where  Hardegg  remained  while  Hoffmann 
migrated  to  Jaffa  the  next  year,  found- 
Colonization  ing  there  a  school  and  a  hospital, 
in  Palestine.  The  acquisition  of  a  tract  of  ground 
in  the  jjlain  of  Rcsaim  near  Jerusa- 
lem in  1873  marked  an  important  advance;  and 
smaller  settlements  arose  at  Nazareth,  Tiberias, 
Beirut,  Ramleh.  and  other  places,  including  Alex- 
andria. About  1,500  colonists  in  all  took  up  their 
abode  in  these  places.  In  1874  occurred  an  open 
breach  between  the  two  leaders.  Hardegg  went 
his  way,  founded  an  organization  of  his  own  (the 
Temple  Union),  and  died  in  1879.  Hoffmann 
now  founded  an  inner  brotherhood  for  the  strict 
carrying  out  of  his  principles,  and  in  1878  trans- 
ferred his  headquarters  to  Jerusalem.  He  grad- 
ually broke  more  and  more  with  orthodoxy,  con- 
testing many  of  its  fundamental  doctrines  and 
leaving  the  use  of  the  sacraments  wholly  voluntary. 
His  pen  was  still  busy;  Occident  und  Orient  (Stutt- 
gart, 1875)  is  a  noteworthy  production  of  this 
period.  A  definite  constitution  was  drawn  up  in 
1875,  and  replaced  by  another  in  1879.  Hoffmann 
was  forced  by  infirmity  to  resign  his  leadership  in 
1884,  and  died  Dec.  8,  1885.  At  that  time  there 
were  1,300  colonists  in  the  East,  and  in  1901  1,406. 
Another  new  constitution,  promulgated  in  1890 
and  since  then  little  modified,  placed  the  rule  in 
the  hands  of  the  "  Guardian  of  the  Temple  "  (from 
1893  Christoph  Hoffmann,  Jr.,  the  founder's  son), 
and  prescribed  very  simple  rites,  requiring  uncon- 
ditional obedience  to  the  governing  body.  But 
with  Hoffmann's  death  the  movement  lost  its  stim- 
ulus. A  new  colony  was  founded  in  Palestine  in 
1903;  there  is  one  community  in  Wiirttemberg 
(with  a  diminishing  number  of  members— 244  in 
1905),  and  a  few  adherents  are  found  in  Saxony, 
in  Russia,  and  in  America  [in  the  United  States  in 
1905,  four  churches  with  340  members].  Among 
the  colonists  in  Palestine  divisions  have  occurred, 
which  an  attempt  at  reunion  in  1897  did  not  fully 
reconcile.  A  number  of  them  have  shown  a  tend- 
ency to  return  to  the  Lutheran  Church  and  accept 
its  ministrations.  The  importance  of  the  move- 
ment there  to-day  is  to  lie  found  in  its  economic 
aspects,  which  now  admittedly  predominate,  and 
in  its  support  of  German  interests  in  the  East. 
Hoffmann's  curious  mixture  of  supernatural  and 
rationalistic,  Judaizing  and  Christian,  Pietistic  and 
socialistic  elements  could  never  have  served  as  the 


basis  of  a  permanent  structure;  and  in  what  he 

set  out  to  do  be  may  be  said  to  have   definitdj 

failed.  (C.  Kolb.) 

Bibuoorapry:  F.  Lange,  O^ddehU  dea  Tempetm^  Stuttgart, 
1890  (goes  only  to  1884);  C.  Palmer,  Ganeinscfta/fen  sni 
Sekien,  Tttbingen.  1877;  Wftrtttmberniache  Kireknm- 
•thiehU,  Stuttgart.  1893;  R.  Kalb.  Kirchen  und  Sekten 
der  Oeffenvxtrt,  ib.  1907  (the  two  last-named  contain  fur- 
ther literature).  Hoffmann  issued  an  autobiography 
under  the  title  Mein  Weg  nach  Jeruacdentj  2  vols.,  Stutt<- 
gart,  1881-84. 

FRIENDSHIP:    A  relation  between  men  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  support  and  furtherance,  having 
its  root  in  the  natural  instinct  for  association  be- 
tween those  of  like  tastes,  aims,  and  desires.    It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  communion  of  sexes, 
and  from  relations  of  authority  [e.g.,  that  between 
employer  and  employed].     As  long  as  the  individual 
was  absorbed  in  the  conununity,  the  realization  of 
friendship  was  not  possible.    Since  ancient  Greek 
philosophy  was  guided  by  the  tendency  to  secure 
for  the  individual  his  personal  value  in  opposition 
to  the  conmiunity,  without  finding  the  right  ethical 
basis  for  mutual  relations,  it  naturally  esteemed 
friendship,  especially  between  men  of  like  philosoph- 
ical training.    Owing  to  their  deficient  appreciation 
of  the  moral  value  of  married  life,  Greeks  like 
Socrates  and  Theophrastus  even  went  so  far  as  to 
give  friendship  the  precedence  over  eveiy  other 
form  of  love. 

In  modem  times  speculation  on  friendship  has 
been  less  prominent,  because  in  Christianity  friend- 
ships arise  everywhere  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Christianity  prepared  an  entirely  new  soil  for  friend- 
ship. While  in  the  Aristotelian  conception  of 
pkilia  and  in  Cicero's  amicitia  the  general  ethical 
sense  of  communion  is  confused  with  the  special 
idea  of  friendship,  in  Christianity  both  are  deariy 
separated.  The  former  has  been  piuified  and  per- 
fected in  the  love  of  one's  neighbor  (Philadelphia^  U 
Pet.  i.  7);  still  higher  must  be  ranked  the  union  of 
the  saved  children  of  God  (John  xiii.  34,  xvii.  21), 
as  being  in  its  spiritual  and  moral  content  supe- 
rior to  all  conceptions  of  the  pre-Christian  world. 
While,  moreover,  the  ancient  world  considered 
friendship  the  highest  form  of  communion,  becau^ 
it  did  not  estimate  the  moral  personality  of  woman 
and  the  moral  value  of  married  life,  Christianity, 
by  placing  woman  on  an  equal  footing  with  man  in 
a  rehgious  and  moral  aspect,  showed  in  married  life 
a  natural  form  of  communion  far  superior  to  every 
kind  of  friendship  in  intimacy,  satisfaction  of  the 
soul,  and  permanence.  But  since  Christianity  ap- 
preciates every  just  natural  instinct,  and  purifies 
it  ethically,  it  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  natural 
relations  of  friendship  as  long  as  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  moral  obligations  in  family,  Church, 
and  State. 

The  purpose  of  friendship  has  been  variously 
stated.  According  to  Socrates  and  the  Stoics,  it  is 
profit;  according  to  Aristotle,  profit,  pleasure,  and 
virtue;  according  to  Epicurus,  the  purpose  is  profit, 
the  consequence  enjoyment.  Cicero  more  correctly 
put  the  natural  impulse  which  binds  men  to  men 
before  a  conscious  striving  for  profit,  although  he 
would  have  done  still  better,  had  he  said  want  and 
need    instead    of    natural    impulse.    Friendships 
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flourish  best  in  the  period  of  youth  because  then  the 
need  for  help  from  outside  oneself  is  strongest. 
There  are  sentimental  friendships  based  on  like  im- 
pressions and  feelings;  esthetic  friendships,  like  that 
between  Goethe  and  Schiller  (cf.  their  interchange  of 
letters);  and  scientific  friendships,  between  men 
of  like  vocation.  The  highest  form  of  friendship 
is  the  religious,  in  which  the  Christian's  love  of  his 
fellow  man  unites  with  natural  sympathy  differing 
and  yet  like-minded  individualities,  because  there 
is  developed  here  the  deepest  intimacy,  sincerity 
and  truth  of  spiritual  communion  in  connection 
with  the  most  devoted  sense  of  sacrilice. 

(L.  Lemme.) 

Biblioobapht:  Cioero  and  R.  W.  Emerson,  FrUruWiip; 
two  Essays,  New  York.  1904;  H.  Black,  Friendship,  ib. 
1004;  F.  L.  Knowlea,  Value  of  Friendship,  Boston,  1004; 
H.  D.  Thoreau,  Essay  on  Friendship,  "Easi  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
1904;  M.  A.  Ayer,  Joys  of  Friendship,  Boston,  1905;  Aris- 
totle, Ethics,  good  Eng.  transl.,  ed.  J.  Burnet,  London, 
1904. 

FRISIANS :  A  people  of  Germanic  stock  dwelling 
along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  from  the  Sinkfal, 
a  tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  to  the  lower  courses  of 
the  Weser,  with  an  outlying  spur  (the  North  Frisians) 
on  the  western  coast  of  Sles^ick-Holstein.  Their 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  east  were  the  Saxons, 
and  to  the  south  and  west  the  Franks.  With  the 
latter  they  came  into  close  contact,  and  accord- 
ingly as  the  Frankish  influence  advanced  or  receded 
the  influence  of  Christianity  rose  or  waned  among 
the  Frisian  tribes,  their  conversion  remaining  un- 
completed until  the  final  incorporation  of  their 
territory  by  the  Frankish  empire.  Mission  work 
was  begun  among  the  Frisians  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventh  century  but  was  followed  by  a  pagan 
reaction  which  wiped  out  all  traces  of  the  new  faith. 
The  process  of  permanent  conversion  may  be  dated 
from  the  year  678  when  Archbishop  Wilfrid  of 
York  (q.v.),  cast  away  on  the  Frisian  coast,  was 
hospitably  received  by  King  Aldgild  at  whose  coiut 
he  remained  during  the  winter  preaching  and  bap- 
tizing.  It  was,  however,  a  pupil  of  Wilfrid,  Willi- 
brord,  who  came  to  Friesland  in  690,  who  deserves 
the  name  of  apostle  of  the  Frisians  (see  Willibrord). 
At  the  time  of  his  advent  the  successor  of  Aldgild 
was  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  Frankish  king 
Pepin,  and  Willibrord  was  compelled  to  restrict  his 
labors  to  that  part  of  the  region  south  of  the  Rhine 
which  was  under  the  Frankish  power.  There  his 
efforts  met  with  pronounced  success  and  in  695  the 
Frisian  territory  as  far  as  the  river  Fly  was  organized 
into  an  archbishopric  of  which  Willibrord  became 
the  first  head.  Till  his  death  in  739  he  was  busy 
in  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  church,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  short  period  when  the  Frisian 
King  Radbord,  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of 
Neustria  succeeded  in  wresting  the  conquered 
territory  from  the  Franks  (714-718),  only  to  lose  it 
to  Charles  Martel.  Under  the  immediate  successors 
of  Willibrord  the  mission  failed  to  make  decisive 
progress  in  the  region  beyond  the  Fly  and  it  was  not 
until  785  that  the  Frisians  were  brought  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  Politically 
the  western  Frisians  came  under  the  authority  of 
the  coimts  of  Holland  and  from  them  passed  to 
the  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Hapsburg,  while  the 


eastern  Frisians  after  dwelling  for  a  long  time  as 
a  league  of  independent  communities  finally  chose  a 
common  ruler,  who  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Freder- 
ick III.  became  count  of  East  Friesland.  The  Refoi> 
mation  plunged  Friesland  into  a  protracted  conflict 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  tendencies 
wliich  had  made  their  way  into  the  country  from 
lower  Saxony  and  Belgiimi  and  Holland  respectively, 
a  conflict  in  which  the  two  parties  showed  them- 
selves matched  with  suflicient  evenness  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  church  organization  of 
either  type.  In  1599  a  concordat  was  concluded  by 
which  the  two  confessions  were  both  recognized  as 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion and  the  control  of  church  affairs  was  vested  in 
a  consistory  comprising  representatives  of  both 
parties.  The  principles  of  the  concordat,  however, 
were  not  carried  into  effect.  In  1643  a  consistory 
was  organized  of  an  exclusively  Lutheran  character, 
but  it  was  antagonized  by  the  ruling  body  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  Full  equality  between  the  two 
denominations  was  established  by  the  law  of 
Dec.  12,  1882,  when  the  Reformed  churches  of 
Friesland  together  with  those  of  the  counties  of 
Bentheim  and  Plesse  were  united  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical province  of  Hanover  under  the  authority  of  a 
consistory  at  Aurich  established  in  1884. 

(G.  UHLHORNf.) 

Bibuographt:  T.  D.  Wiarda,  Ostfrieaische  Geschichte,  10 
vols.,  ib.  1792-1817;  C.  A.  Cornelius,  Der  Antheil  Ost- 
frieslands  an  der  Reformaiion,  Manstor,  1852;  P.  Claesaens, 
£claircissementa  sur  ritablissements  des  6vichSs  dans  les 
Pays-Bos,  Louvain,  1859;  W.  Moll,  Kerkgesehiedenis  van 
Nederland,  Amhem,  1864-71;  W.  T.  Hewett,  Frisian 
Language  and  Literature,  New  York,  1879;  P.  G.  Bartels, 
Zur  Oeschichte  des  ostfriesischen  Koneistoriums,  Aurich, 
1885;  P.  J.  Blok,  Friesland  im  MiUelalter,  Leer.  1891; 
W.  £.  Collina.  Early  Hist,  of  Frieia,  London,  1891  (on 
the  conversion  of  Frisia);  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Hundert 
Jahre  aus  der  Refonnation  der  Niederlande,  Gdtersloh, 
1893;  P.  Blom,  Oeschiedenia  van  Oud-Friesland,  Leeu- 
warden.  1900;  RettberR,  KD;  Hauck.  KD,  i.  295  sqq., 
393  sqq.,  541  sqq..  ii.  310  sqq.;  KL,  iv.  2049-56. 

FRISSELL,  HOLLIS  BURKE:  Presbyterian;  b 
at  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  July  14, 1851 .  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1874  and  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  1879.  After  being  assistant  pastor  of  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City, 
for  a  few  months  in  1880,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
of  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  remaining 
there  in  that  capacity  until  1893,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position  of  principal. 

FRITH  (FRYTH),  JOHN:  English  Reformer;  b. 
at  Westerham  (19  m.  s.e.  of  London)  1503;  d.  at 
London  July  4, 1533.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1525),  but  imme- 
diately after  taking  his  degree  he  became  a  junior 
canon  of  Cardinal  College  (now  Christ  Church), 
Oxford,  his  patron  being  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  the 
same  year  he  met  Tyndale  in  London,  and  aided 
him  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
With  several  friends  he  was  imprisoned  in  his  college 
for  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  He 
was  released,  however,  at  the  instance  of  Wolsey, 
on  condition  that  he  should  remain  within  ten  miles 
of  Oxford,  but  he  went  to  Germany,  spending  the 
most  of  his  time  at  Marburg.  After  living  on  the 
Continent  about  four  years,  during  which  time  he 
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married,  he  returned  to  England  and  went  to  Read- 
ing. There  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  as  a  vagrant, 
but  was  released  at  the  request  of  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  town  and  went  to  London,  where  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  lord  chancellor,  issued  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  as  a  heretic.  Frith  sought  concealment, 
but  was  seized  at  Milton  Shore,  Essex,  as  he  was 
attempting  to  escape  to  Holland,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  His  imprisonment  was  not 
rigid,  however,  and  became  still  milder  when  Sir 
Thomas  Audley  became  chancellor  in  1583.  Mean- 
while Frith  had  formulated  his  views  on  the  sacra- 
ment, holding  the  following  four  points:  The 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament  is  not  an  article  of  faith 
to  be  held  imder  pain  of  damnation;  the  natural 
body  of  Christ  had  the  same  qualities  as  those  of  all 
men,  except  that  it  was  free  from  sin,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  ubiquitous;  it  is  neither  right  nor 
necessary  to  take  the  word  of  Christ  literally,  for  it 
should  be  construed  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Bible;  the  sacrament  should  be  received  according 
to  the  institution  of  Christ,  and  not  according  to 
the  order  in  use.  A  tailor  named  William  Holt 
obtained  a  statement  of  these  views  from  Frith 
by  pretending  to  be  his  friend,  and  gave  a  copy  to 
More,  who  prepared  a  reply,  of  which  the  prisoner 
managed  to  secure  a  written  copy.  He  immediately 
wrote  a  refutation,  but  was  attacked  by  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains  in'a  sermon  before  the  king.  Henry 
VIII.  ordered  him  to  be  examined,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly tried,  refusing  a  proffered  opportunity 
to  escape.  He  again  appeared  before  the  bishops 
of  London,  Winchester,  and  Chichester  on  June  20, 
1533,  but  as  he  persisted  in  his  denial  of  transub- 
stantiation  and  purgatory.  Bishop  Stokesley  of 
London  condemned  him  to  die  at  the  stake  as  an 
obstinate  heretic.  Frith  was  therefore  delivered  to 
the  secular  arm  and  was  confined  in  Newgate  until 
he  was  taken  to  Smithfield  for  execution. 

John  Frith  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  chief  works 
being  FruitftU  Gatherings  of  Scripture  (n.p.,  1529  [?]; 
a  translation  of  the  Loci  of  Patrick  Hamilton); 
A  Piatle  to  the  Christen  Reader;  the  Revelation  of  Anti- 
Qfirist  (Marburg,  1529;  one  of  the  first  English 
attacks  on  Roman  Catholicism);  A  Disputation  of 
Purgatory  (Marburg  [?]  1531  [?]);  A  Letter  unto 
faithful  Followers  of  Christ's  Gospel  (n.p.,  1532  [?]); 
A  Mirror  or  Glass  to  Know  thyself  (1532  [?]);  A 
Mirror  or  Looking  Glass  wherein  you  may  beftold 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  described  (London,  1533); 
and  The  Articles  wherefore  John  Frith  he  died  (1548). 
Frith's  complete  works  were  edited,  together 
with  those  of  Tyndale  and  Barnes,  by  John  Foxe  at 
London  in  1573.  To  him  are  also  ascribed  the 
Vox  Piscis  (3  parts,  London,  1626-27),  containing 
three  brief  treatises,  including  the  Mirror  or  Glass 
to  Know  thyself,  all  said  to  have  been  found  in  a 
codfish  in  Cambridge  market  in  1626;  An  Admoni- 
tion or  Warning  that  the  faithful  Christians  in  Lon- 
don &c.  may  avoid  God's  Vengeance  (Wittenberg, 
1554)  and  the  Testament  of  Master  W.  Trojcie, 
Esquire  (Antwerp,  1535),  Tyndale  being  a  collabora- 
tor in  the  latter  work. 

Biblioorapht:  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  John  Frith,  I^n- 
don,  1824;  A.  &  Wood,  Athenee  Oxonientes,  ed.  P.  Bli»A, 
i.  74.  London,  1813;  Athena  Cantabrigienaee,  ed.  C.  H. 


and  T.  Cooper,  i.  47.  ib.  1868;  T.  Fuller.  Ckwtk  HisL  ^-f 
Bntain,  ed.  J.  S.  Brewer,  iii.  85.  Oxford,  1845;  DSB, 
XX.  278-280. 

FRITZSCHE,  CHRISTDUf  FRIEDRICH:  Re- 
formed theologian;  b.  in  Nauendorf  (10  m.  n.  of 
Halle)  Aug.  17, 1776;  d.  at  Zurich  Oct.  18, 1850.  He 
studied  in  the  Latin  school  of  the  Halle  orphan 
asylum  and  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic  in 
1792;  in  1799  he  became  pastor  in  Steinbach  and 
Lauterbach  near  Boma,  and  in  1809  preacher  and 
superintendent  at  Dobrilugk.  *He  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  public  schools  and  wrote  monographs 
and  articles  on  the  theological  questions  of  the  time 
from  the  supematuralistic  point  of  view.  When 
he  became  too  deaf  to  preach  he  was  made  hononuy 
professor  of  theology  at  Halle  in  1827,  ordinarj 
professor  in  1830;  and  held  the  position  till  1848. 
His  writings  were  collected  in  two  volumes  of 
OptLSCula  academica  (Leipsic,  1838,  and  Zurich. 
1846).  (O.  F.  FRiTzscHEt.) 

Biblioorapht:  G.  W.  Spieker,  Au»  dem  Leben  dt»  .  .  . 
C.  F.  Breeciut,  Frankifort.  1845;  Atu  den  Briefen  ros 
C.  F.  Bresciue  an  C.  F.  Fritxaehe,  von  O.  F.  Fritssche  in 
ZKG,  xiv.  214-240. 

FRITZSCHE,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST:  Cler- 
man  exegete,  son  of  Christian  Friedrich  Fritzsche 
(q.v.);  b.  at  Steinbach,  near  Boma  (15  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Leipsic),  Dec.  16,  1801;  d.  at  Giessen  Dec.  6,  1846. 
He  was  educated  from  1814  to  1820  at  the  Thomas- 
school  in  Leipsic  and  then  studied  theology  at  the 
same  place.  In  1825  he  became  professor  on  the 
philosophic^  faculty.  In  1826  he  went  as  professor 
of  theology  to  Rostock,  and  in  1841  to  Giessen. 
His  theological  views  were  rationalistic,  and  he  con- 
centrated his  efforts  chiefly  upon  the  exegesis  of 
the  Bible,  especially  of  the  New  Testament.  Bib- 
lical exegesis  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  prevailing  concep- 
tion of  language  was  purely  empirical;  general  laws 
were  deduced  from  superficial  investigations,  and 
by  confounding  the  meaning  and  sense  of  words 
the  most  difiTerent  and  contradictory  interpre- 
tations were  often  justified;  there  was  no  trace  of  a 
penetration  into  the  fimdamental  spirit  of  language. 
Exegesis  had  become  the  vehicle  of  dogmatics, 
and  everything  displeasing  was  simply  explained 
away  from  the  Bible.  The  reform  of  these  condi- 
tions in  the  sphere  of  philology  was  started  by  the 
Rostock  philologist  Gottfried  Hermann,  and  it  was 
transferred  to  Biblical  literature  by  Winer  and 
Fritzsche.  The  strictly  grammatical  method  of 
Bible  study  was  first  introduced  by  Winer  in  his 
Grammatik  des  neulestamentlichen  Sprachidioms 
(Leipsic,  1822),  and  Fritzsche  was  one  of  the  most 
industrious  contributors  to  the  later  emendations 
and  editions  of  tliis  work.  He  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  linguistic  element  in  exegesis;  textual 
criticism  was  one  of  his  favorite  occupations.  His 
most  important  works  are:  De  nonnuUis  posteri- 
oris  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  epistoloe  lods  dissertationes 
ducp  (1823-24)  and  his  commentaries  on  Matthew 
(1826),  Mark  (1830),  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans (3  parts,  Halle,  1836-43).  Some  of  his 
miscellaneous  writings  have  been  collected  in 
Friizschiorum  opuscula  academica  (Leipsic,  183S). 
Against  the  purely  diplomatic  method  which  Lach- 
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mann  applied  to  the  New  Testament  he  wrote  De 
conformoHone  Navi  Testamenti  eriiijcay  quam  C.  Lack- 
mannus  edidU,  commerUaiio  I  (Giessen,  1841). 

(O.  F.  FRITZSCHEf.) 

Bibliography:  A.  Knobel,  OftArede,  Gieasen,  1847;  AH- 
gemeine  Zeitung  fOr  Chriaienthum  und  Kirthe^  1847,  no. 
2;  AUgemeine  Kirehefueitung,  1847.  no.  26. 

FRTTZSCHE,  OTTO  FRIDOLIN:  German  theo- 
logian, youngest  son  of  Christian  Friedrich  Fritz- 
sche;  b.  at  Dobrilugk  (66  m.  s.6.w.  of  Frankfort), 
Prussia,  Sept.  23,  1812;  d.  at  Zurich  Mar.  9,  1896. 
He  studied  at  Halle  and  became  privat-docent  there 
in  1836,  but  in  1837  was  called  as  professor  of  theol- 
ogy to  the  University  of  Zurich,  where  he  was  active 
in  his  official  capacity  until  1893.  In  1837  he  was 
also  made  librarian  in  the  theological  department  of 
the  library  of  the  canton  and  in  1844  chief  librarian 
of  the  same  library.  He  lectured  on  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  church  history  and  wrote  valu- 
able books  in  these  fields.  His  exegesis  is  based 
on  the  new  principles  in  linguistic  research  advo- 
cated by  Gottfried  Hermann,  his  older  brother 
Karl  Friedrich  August  Fritzsche  (q.v.)  and  Winer. 
His  text  editions  contain  extensive  collections  of 
different  readings  and  critical  introductions;  his 
edition  of  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Leipsic,  1871)  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  im- 
portant. Notwithstanding?  some  objections  that 
may  be  raised,  it  is  the  best  edition  now  in  existence. 
Its  chief  merit  lies  in  the  collection  and  systematic 
utilization  of  the  material  collected  by  Holmes 
and  Parsons  for  the  "  Oxford  Septuagint ''  (5  vols., 
1789-1827;  see  Bible  Versions,  A,  I.),  to  which 
Fritzsche  added  the  Codex  SinaUicus  and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  while  for  Sirach, 
Baruch,  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  additions 
in  Daniel  he  unfortunately  did  not  compare  the 
Codex  Vaticanus.  At  the  end  of  this  text  edition 
there  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  so-called  Pseud- 
epigrapha — the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Books  of  Ezra,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch, 
and  the  Ascension  of  Moses.  The  Pseudepigrapha 
were  also  published  separately  (1871).  Fritzsche 
also  edited  the  double  text  of  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Book  of  Esther  with  the  Greek  additions 
(1848-49),  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Ruth  (1864)  and  of  the  Book  of  Judges  (1866-67). 
Other  publications  belonging  in  the  same  cate- 
gory are — Probe  einer  kritischen  Ausgabe  der  aUen 
lateiniscken  Uebersetzung  des  Neuen  Testamentea 
(1867),  which  consists  of  the  text  of  the  first  five 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke;  and  the  edition  of 
the  fragments  of  the  old  Latin  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  as  an  appendix  to  the  above- 
mentioned  edition  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Judges.  Of  text  editions  belonging  to 
the  sphere  of  church  history  may  be  mentioned — 
Der  Brief  des  Clemens  an  JaJcobus  in  der  laieinischen 
Uebersetzung  des  Rufinus  (1873);  Die  Werke  des 
LactarUiiLS  (1842);  Theodors  von  Mopsttestia  exege- 
tische  Schriften  zum  Neuen  Testarneni  samt  den 
FragmerUen  seiner  Schrift:  "  De  incamatione  fUii 
Dei  "  (1847);  Anselm  of  Canterbury's  Cur  deus 
homo  (3d.  ed.,  1893);  Confessio  Helvetica  posterior 
(1839).  He  also  prepared  a  biography  of  the  Zu- 
rich theologian  Johann  Jakob  Zimmermann  (1841) 
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and  Glareanus,  sein  Ld>en  und  seine  Schriften 
(1890).  His  principal  work  in  exegesis  is  the 
Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zu  den  Apokry- 
phen  des  AUen  Testamentes  (6  vols.,  1851-60), 
which  he  wrote  with  WiUibald  Grimm.  It  is  still 
the  best  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  apoc- 
rypha. The  first,  second  and  fifth  volumes  are 
the  work  of  Fritzsche;  they  comprise  the  third 
book  of  Ezra,  the  additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel, 
the  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  the  Book  of  Baruch  and 
the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  in  the  first  volume,  the 
books  of  Tobit  and  Judith  in  the  second  and  the 
book  of  Jesus  Sirach  in  the  fifth  volume. 

(Victor  RrssELf.) 

Bibuographt:  V.  Rsrsael,  in  Theologiache  Zeitaekrifi  au9 
der  Schtoevs,  1896.  pp.  108-123;  Steiner.  in  Tfieologiacfu 
Zeitaehrift  aua  der  Sckweiz,  1887. 

FROESCHEL,  frO'shel,  SEBASTIA5:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Amberg  (35  m.  e.  of  Nuremberg), 
Bavaria,  Feb.  24,  1497;  d.  at  Wittenberg  Dec.  20, 
1570.  From  1514  till  1519  he  studied  at  Leipsic, 
when  he  heard  the  disputation  between  Luther  and 
Eck  in  the  latter  year  and  received  an  impression 
therefrom  which  proved  decisive  for  his  subsequent 
career.  Ordained  deacon  in  1520,  and  priest  in 
1521,  he  soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  Roman 
Church,  and,  as  a  result,  removed  to  Wittenberg 
in  the  autumn  of  1522.  While  on  a  visit  to  Leipsic 
in  Oct.,  1523,  he  preached  a  series  of  sermons, 
which  led  to  his  arrest  and  expulsion  from  the 
coimtry  as  a  heretic.  After  a  short  ministry  at  Halle 
he  returned  to  Wittenberg  in  1525  as  assistant  to 
Bugenhagen.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
served  the  church  at  Wittenberg,  becoming  deacon 
there  in  1528,  and  later  archdeacon.  He  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  both  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon.  From  1542  to  1566  he  frequently  assisted 
in  the  ordination  of  foreign  ministers  at  Wittenberg. 
In  his  writings  he  appears  as  the  interpreter  of 
Melanchthon.  He  published  a  Latin  commentary 
on  St.  Matthew  (Wittenberg,  1558;  Germ,  transl., 
1559;  reprinted  in  C/?,  xi v.  535-1 042);  Catechismus 
(1559;  2d.  ed.,  1560);  Von  den  heiligen  Engeln, 
vom  Teufelf  und  des  Menschen  Seele  (1563);  Von 
der  Passion  .  .  .  Christi  (1565);  Vom  Priestertum 
(1565);   and  Vom  Konigreich  Christi  (1566). 

Biblioorapht:  J.  C.  Erdmann,  Bwgravhie  edmmUieher 
P(ietoren  .  .  .  zu  Wittenberg,  p.  11  and  Supplement,  pp. 
65-62,  Wittenberg.  1801-08;  J.  C.  Seidemann.  Die  Leip- 
eiger  DiejnUation  in  1619,  pp.  |32-134,  Dresden,  1843; 
G.  Buchwald,  Zur  WiUenberger  Stadt-  und  Univeraitatr- 
OeachicfUe,  Leipaic,  1893. 

FROMENT,  fr6"mah',  ANTOINE:  One  of  the 
men  who  introduced  the  Reformation  in  Geneva; 
b.  at  Mens  (25  m.  s.  of  Grenoble),  in  Dauphin^, 
1508;  d.  in  Gteneva  Nov.  6,  1581.  From  1529 
he  accompanied  Guillaume  Farel,  the  pioneer  of 
the  Reformed  faith  and  preached  the  Gospel  in 
western  Switzerland.  On  Nov.  3,  1532,  he  went  to 
Geneva,  where  the  Evangelicals  were  still  few  and 
timid.  He  opened  a  school,  and  advertised  that 
"  a  man  had  come  who  within  a  month  would 
teach  every  one,  men  and  women,  great  and  small, 
to  read  French  and  to  write,  even  if  they  had  never 
been  to  school'';  if  any  one  did  not  learn  in  that 
space  of  time,  he  should  have  nothing  to  pay;  also 
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he  would  heal  many  sicknesses  gratuitously.  Fro- 
ment  was  a  capital  teacher;  he  used  the  Bible  as  a 
text-book  and  crowds  of  people,  old  and  young,  came 
to  him.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1533,  so  many  wished 
to  hear  him  that  he  was  compelled  to  preach  in  the 
market-place.  Taking  Matt.  vii.  15-16  as  his  text, 
he  criticized  the  pope,  the  monks,  and  the  priests  as 
false  prophets  and  denounced  their  shameful  liv- 
ing. He  was  soon  obliged  to  depart  from  Geneva, 
but  when  the  Protestant  party  became  stronger 
and  was  supported  by  Bern  he  came  back  (July 
1533).  The  bishop  of  Geneva,  Pierre  de  la  Baume, 
had  just  left  the  city.  Froment  resumed  his  Evan- 
gelistic work  with  great  success.  The  Roman 
Catholic  party  called  a  popular  preacher,  Guy 
Furbity,  a  doctor  of  divinity  of  the  Sorbonne,  as 
Advent  preacher.  When  he  spoke  violently  of  the 
new  doctrine  in  a  sermon  Froment  answered  in 
the  church  of  St.  Pierre.  A  great  tumult  followed 
and  once  more  Froment  was  compelled  to  leave 
Geneva.  Bern  took  offense  at  Furbity's  preach- 
ing and  threatened  to  break  its  alliance  with  Geneva 
if  an  apology  was  not  made  (Jan.,  1534).  Fro- 
ment and  Virct  came  back  with  the  Bernese  depu- 
ties. The  government  of  Geneva  gave  way  and  the 
Reformation  made  steady  progress.  After  Mar., 
1534,  Froment  went  to  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont 
and  Dauphin^.  In  1535  he  was  in  (jeneva  when 
the  priests,  it  is  alleged,  induced  a  female  servant 
to  give  a  poisoned  soup  to  the  Reformers,  of  which 
.fortunately  neither  Farel  nor  Froment  partook, 
but  Viret  was  taken  very  seriously  ill.  Meantime 
Protestantism  gained  so  much  ground  that  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  favored  the  new  doctrine. 
In  Aug.,  1535,  the  mass  was  abolished  and  the 
Reformation  practically  established.  Froment 
ministered  for  a  time  in  the  Bernese  province  of 
Chablais  and  was  deacon  at  Thonon,  but  he  was 
busier  as  a  merchant  than  as  a  pastor.  Then  his 
wife,  Marie  Dentidre  of  Toumai,  a  former  abbess, 
became  unfaithful  to  him,  and  he  had  to  resign  his 
charge.  He  acted  for  a  time  as  secretary  to  Boni- 
vard,  the  former  prior  of  St.  Victor  and  prisoner  of 
Chillon,  then  (Dec.  31,  1552)  he  was  appointed 
notary.  In  1562  he  was  put  in  prison  and  banished, 
being  convicted  of  imchastity.  For  ten  years  the 
old  man  led  a  poor  and  miserable  life;  at  last  he 
was  allowed  to  come  back  to  Geneva  (1572)  and 
even  to  resmne  his  place  as  notary  (1574).  His 
most  notable  work  is:  Les  Acteset  geates  merveiUeux 
de  la  cits  de  Genbve  (ed.  G.  Revilliod,  Geneva, 
1854),  a  chronicle  of  the  years  1532-36,  very 
interesting,  but  not  always  accurate. 

Euo^NE  Choisy. 

Biblioqraphy:  E.  and  £.  Haag,  La  France  protettarUe,  ed. 
Henri  Bordier,  vol.  v.,  Paris.  1886;  A.  L.  Herminjard, 
Comfpondance  des  rHormateura,  9  vols..  Geneva,  1866-97; 
A.  Guillot,  Ijes  D&yuU  de  la  R^ormaHon  d,  OenHe,  G<>neva, 
1885. 

FRONTON,  fr6h"tsh',  DU  DUC  (also  Fronton  le 
Due;  Lat.  Fronto  Ducceus):  A  learned  Roman 
Catholic  writer;  b.  at  Bordeaux  1558;  d.  in  Paris 
Sept.  25,  1624.  He  w£is  a  son  of  a  councilor  of  the 
parliament  of  Bordeaux,  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1577,  and  acted  as  teacher  at  Pont-^- 
Mousson,  Bordeaux,  and  Paris,  where  he  became 


librarian  of  the  Gollege  of  Clermont  in  1604.   A 

friend  of  Casaubon  and  very  well  known  as  a  Greek 

scholar,  he  revised  the  text  of  the  works  of  the 

Greek   Fathers  and  translated  them  into  I^tin. 

with  the  addition  of    notes   {Biblioiheca    patnm 

gr<Bco4atina,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1624).     He  also  wrote 

three  volumes  against  Du  Plessis-Momay^s  book 

on  the  Eucharist  (Bordeaux,  159^1602). 

EuQ^NE  Choist. 

Bibliography:  Nio<^ron,  Af/motret,  xxxviii.  103;  A.  aad 
A.  de  Backer,  BUfHothtque  dee  ierivaina  de  la  sociHi  de 
Jimu,  iii.  233,  7  vols..  Li^e.  1853-61;  H.  Hurter.  S> 
menclator  lUerarius  reoenUoria  Aeologia  eaiholica,  i.  3%, 
Innsbruck,  1892. 

FROSSARD,  fros^'sOr",  BENJAMIN  SIGISMOHD: 
French  Protestant;  b.  at  Nyon  (14  m.  n.  of  Geneva), 
Switzerland,  1754;  d.  at  Montauban  (110  m.  s.e, 
of  Bordeaux)  Jan.  3, 1830.  He  studied  theology  at 
(Seneva  and  in  1777  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Lyons,  where  he  remained  till  the  siege 
of  the  city  in  1793.  While  visiting  England  in 
1785  he  received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Oxford.  In  1795  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  morals  in  the  £cole  Centrale  of  Clennont- 
Ferrand.  Later  he  went  to  Paris,  became  a 
member  of  the  consistory  there,  and  collaborated 
with  Rabaut-Pommier  in  the  preparation  of  the 
organic  articles  of  the  Reformed  worship.  In 
1809  he  was  charged  with  the  organization  of  a 
Protestant  theological  faculty  in  Montauban, 
where  he  became  pastor  and  president  of  the  con- 
sistory. In  1810  he  became  the  first  dean  of  the 
new  faculty  and  professor  of  morals  and  sacred 
eloquence.  The  reaction  of  1815  deprived  him 
of  both  deanship  and  pastorate,  though  he  retained 
his  professorship.  His  chief  publications  are  a 
translation  of  Hugh  Blair's  sermons  (3  vols.,  Lyons. 
1782);  La  Cause  dea  eadaves  nhgres  et  des  habiimtit 
de  la  Guin^  (2  vols.,  1789);  and  Le  ChrigHcmism 
des  gens  du  monde  mis  en  opposition  avec  le  ven- 
table  Christianisme  (2  vols.,  Montauban,  1831),  a 
translation  of  Wilberforce's  Practical  View. 

Biblioorapht:  Idchtenberger,  ESR,  v.  345-346,  Paria. 
1878,  where  sources  are  indicated. 

FROTHINGHAM,  OCTAVIUS  BROOKS:  Ra- 
tionalist; b.  in  Boston  Nov.  26,  1822;  d.  there 
Nov.  27,  1895.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1843,  and  at  the  divinity  school  in  1846.  He 
filled  charges  at  Salem,  Mass.  (1847-55),  Jersey  CJity, 
(1855^59),  and  New  York  City  (1859-79),  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health  in  1879,  and  after  1881  lived 
in  Boston.  He  founded  the  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion (q.v.)  in  1867  and  was  its  president  till  1878. 
He  was  noted  for  eloquence  and  scholarship,  but 
was  extreme  in  his  religious  views.  His  New  York 
church  was  originally  called  The  Third  Unitarian 
but  it  separated  from  that  denomination  in  1S74 
and  was  called  The  Independent  Liberal  Church  of 
New  York.  He  published  lives  of  Theodore  Parher 
(Boston,  1874),  GerriU  Smith  (New  York,  1878), 
George  Ripley  (Boston,  1882),  and  Wiliiam  Henry 
Channing  (1886);  The  Religion  of  Humanity  (New 
York,  1873);  A  History  of  Transcendentaiism  in 
New  England  (1876);  Boston  Unitarianism,  1820-50, 
a  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  his  father,  Nathaniel 
Langdon  Frothingham  (1890). 
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FROUDE,    frQd,  RICHARD   HX7RRELL:    The 

English  theologian  remembered  chiefly  for  his 
connection  with  the  beginning  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, and  brother  of  James  Anthony  Froude,  the 
historian;  b.  at  Dartington  (2  m.  n.  of  Totnes), 
Devonshire,  Mar.  25,  1803;  d.  there  Feb.  28,  1836. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford  (B.A., 
1824;  M.A.,  1827).  In  1826  he  won  a  fellowship 
at  Oriel,  of  which  he  was  also  tutor  from  1827  to 
1830.  He  took  deacon's  orders  in  1828  and  priest's 
in  1829;  but  symptoms  of  consumption  soon  ap- 
peared, and  he  was  obliged  to  pass  a  large  part  of 
the  few  years  that  remained  to  him  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  Though  he  died  at 
such  an  early  age,  his  force  of  intellect  and  character 
made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who  knew  him.  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  influence  the  course  of 
tlie  Oxford  Movement.  Thomas  Mozley,  who  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  whole  group  of  men, 
says  of  these  early  days  (Reminiscences ,  i.,  London, 
1882,  p.  225)  that  "  if  there  could  ever  be  any 
question  as  to  the  master  spirit  of  this  movement 
...  it  lies  between  John  Henry  Newman  and 
Richard  Hurrell  Froude."  He  wrote  three  of  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  and  contributed  to  the  Lyra 
Apostolica  the  charming  verses  signed  p.  Two 
volumes  of  his  Remains  were  published  in  1837, 
with  a  preface  by  Newman.    See  Tractamanism. 

BiBLiooRAPHv:  Consult,  besides  the  Life  prefixed  to  the 
Remaina:  J.  H.  Newman.  Apologia,  pp.  75,  77,  84-87.  95, 
109-110,  et  passim,  London,  1864;  T.  Mosley.  Reminia- 
eencea,  i.  224-228.  291-305.  ib.  1882;  J.  B.  Mosley's  Ut- 
ters, pp.  75,  102,  ib.  1884;  DNB,  xx.  290-291. 

FRUCTUOSTTS  OF  BRAGA:  Archbishop  of 
Braga  and  apostle  to  the  Suevi  and  Lusitani;  d. 
about  665.  He  was  of  royal  stock,  but  retired 
to  monastic  life  at  an  early  age.  After  completing 
his  education  at  a  school  founded  by  the  bishop 
of  Palencia,  he  sold  his  estates  and  devoted  the 
proceeds  partly  to  the  poor  and  partly  to  the 
establishment  of  cloisters.  By  647  he  had  foimded 
seven  monasteries  in  Lusitania,  Asturia,  Galicia, 
and  the  island  of  Gades,  but,  instead  of  as- 
suming the  direction  he  retired  to  solitude,  where 
his  scholars  from  Complutum  (not  the  well-known 
town  of  that  name,  the  modem  Alcala,  but 
a  place  apparently  in  northwestern  Leon,  or, 
according  to  others,  in  Asturia),  sought  him 
out  and  induced  him  to  take  charge  of  their 
monastery.  Such  was  the  growth  of  the  cloister 
that  the  king  forbade  any  except  women  to  join 
it,  fearing  that  the  number  of  men  available  for 
military  service  would  be  depleted,  whereupon 
Fructuosus  built  a  nunnery  for  about  eighty  virgins 
who  chose  him  for  their  spiritual  head.  He  is  best 
known,  however,  through  the  two  rules  which  he 
drew  up  for  his  monks.  The  first  of  these,  based 
in  part  on  the  Benedictine  rule  and  designed  for 
the  cloister  of  Complutum  (whence  it  is  known  as 
the  Reffula  Complutensis),  is  divided  into  twenty- 
five  sections  and  inculcates  the  most  implicit  and 
detailed  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  monks.  In 
the  second  rule  (Regula  communis)  the  problem 
of  double  monastic  life  is  considered,  so  that 
husbands  might  live  with  their  wives  and  children 
in   monastic   purity.    Here   again   absolute    sub- 


mission to  the  abbot  was  required,  family  ties  were 
completely  dissolved,  and  the  sexes  were  rigidly 
separated,  although  a  few  aged  monks  of  proved 
morality  were  permitted  to  reside  in  nunneries  at  a 
distance  from  the  cells  of  the  sisters,  to  exercise 
supervision  over  them.  No  one  was  permitted  to 
enter  a  monastery,  moreover,  unless  he  first  re- 
nounced all  his  wealth  in  favor  of  the  poor. 

Despite  the  asceticism  of  Fructuosus,  he  was 
obliged  to  enter  upon  high  ecclesiastical  office.  He 
was  planning  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  East  when 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Dumio  in  Galicia,  and 
in  656  the  Synod  of  Toledo  elevated  him  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Braccara  (Braga).  Throughout 
his  life  he  was  unwearied  in  the  erection  of  monas- 
teries and  churches,  and  after  his  death  many 
miracles  were  ascribed  to  his  body,  which  was 
buried  at  Santiago  de  Compostella.  He  is  still 
honored  as  the  patron  saint  of  many  churches, 
especially  in  Spain.  (O.  2^CKLERt.) 

Bibxjoorapbt:  The  Vita,  by  a  eontemporary,  is  in  ASB, 
Apr.,  ii.  431-436,  and  ASM,  ii.  581-590.  Consult  C.  F. 
de  T.  Montalembert,  Lea  Moinea  d'oeeident,  ii.  221-226, 
6  vols.,  Paris,  1860-77,  Eng.  transl.,  7  vols.,  London. 
1861-79;  P.  D.  Gams,  Kirehenoeachichte  Spaniena,  ii.  2. 
pp.  152-158,  3  vols.,  Regensburg.  1862-79;  O.  ZAckler, 
Aakeae  und  M&ndUum,  pp.  378-381.  Frankfort,  1897; 
Helyot,  Ordrea  tnonaaliquea,  v.  30-34. 

FRUCTUOSUS  OF  TARRAGONA:  Bishop  of 
Tarragona  and  martyr;  d.  about  259.  Little  is 
known  concerning  his  life,  except  the  events  con- 
nected with  his  martyrdom,  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  259,  during  the  reign  of  Valerian  and 
Gallienus.  At  the  command  of  ^milianus,  the 
presiding  judge,  Fructuosus,  with  his  two  deacons, 
Augurius  and  Eulogius,  was  taken  from  prison  to 
the  amphitheater,  where  all  three  were  burned  to 
death.  The  festival  of  Fructuosus  is  celebrated  by 
the  Roman  Church  on  Jan.  21,  St.  Agnes'  Day. 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  ASB,  Jan.,  ii.  239-240;  Pni- 
dentius,  PeriatephaTion,  hymn  6;  E.  HObner,  Inacrip- 
lionea  Hiapanict  ChriatiancB,  nos.  67-68.  Berlin,  1871. 
Consult:  Tillemont.  Mhnoirea,  iv.  198,  646;  P.  D.  Gams. 
Kirehenotaehiekie  Spaniena,  i.  266  sqq.,  Regensburg,  1862; 
DCB,  ii.  571-672;  KL,  iv.  2066-2067. 

FRUIT-TREES  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  Cultivated  Olive  ((1).  The  Mulberry,  Almond,  and 

The  Wild  OUve  ((  2).  Pomegranate  ((  6). 

The  Fig  ((  3).  The  Apple  ((  6). 

The  Sycamore  ({  4).  The  Date-palm  ((  7). 

Olive-  and  fig-trees  and  grape-vines  were  culti- 
vated in  Palestine  by  the  Canaanites  long  before 
the  advent  of  the  Israelites.     In  the  old  parable 
of  Jotham  (Judges  ix.  7-15)  these  appear  as  the 
characteristic  plants  of  the  land.    The    olive-tree 
belongs  to  the  cultivated  plants  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.     Its  habitat  is  south  hither  Asia,  where  it 
was  early  improved  and  made  to  yield 
I.  The      paying  crops.    It  requires  calcareous 
Cultivated  soil    and     a    mean    temperature    of 
Olive.       15**  C.  (60°  F.),  and  must  be  protected 
against   strong   winds   and   excessive 
heat.     In  the  earliest  times  the  olive  was  cultivated 
throughout  Palestine  (Deut.  xxviii.  48);  and  olive- 
oil  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  products  of 
the  coimtry  (Deut.  viii.  8;  Joel  i.  10;   Amos  iv.  9, 
etc.).    The  regions  particularly  rich  in  olives  were 
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the  low  plains  of  the  coast,  where  the  royal  gardens 
were  located  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  28),  the  region  of  the 
bay  of  Akko  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24),  and  the  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (Josephus,  War,  II.,  xxi.  2).  The 
export,  especially  to  Egypt,  was  considerable  (Hosea, 
xii.  1),  likewise  to   Phenicia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17;   cf. 

I  Kings  V.  11).  Olive  orehards  are  planted  with 
seedlings,  which  are  then  improved.  The  tree  does 
not  bear  for  ten  years,  and  only  after  thirty  years 
does  it  yield  a  full  crop.  On  an  average,  there  is  a 
ftdl  yield  every  second  year,  and  with  good  care, 
a  half-crop  in  the  intermediate  years.  The  tree, 
according  to  Pliny  {Hist,  not.,  XVI.,  xliv.  90,  XVII., 
XXX.),  may  live  200  years;  and  very  old  olive-trees 
may  be  seen  in  Palestine  to-day.  An  old  stump  will 
continue  to  send  up  new  stems,  as  if  its  vitality 
were  indestructible.  The  oil  is  found  not  in  the 
kernel  of  the  stone  but  in  the  juicy  flesh  of  the 
fruit,  which  ripens  in  September  and  October. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  when  purple,  before  it  gets 
black  and  overripe,  as  the  oil  has  a  much  finer 
flavor  then.  Olives  were  eaten  everywhere,  either 
raw  or  pickled,  after  the  bitter  taste  had  been  re- 
moved by  allowing  them  to  lie  in  brine.  The  finest 
oil  was  obtained  by  placing  the  bruised  ripe  olives 
in  a  basket  and  allowing  them  to  drip  without  being 
pressed  (Ex.  xxix.  40,  etc.).  Such  oil  was  used  for 
the  golden  candlesticks  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  holy  anointing  oil.  Most  of  the  olives  were 
trodden  and  mashed  in  stone  presses,  just  as  were 
grapes  (Mic.  vi.  15;  Joel  ii.  24).  Many  such  oil- 
presses  are  still  seen  in  Palestine. 

The  wild  olive,  or  oleaster  (Kom.  xi.  17  sqq.), 

which  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 

by  a  different  name  (I  Kings  vi.  23,  31,  33;    Neh. 

viii.  15),  must  not  be  confused  with  the  cultivated 

olive.    This  had  short,  broad  leaves  and  thorny 

branches,    and     yielded    an    inferior 

2.  The     quality  of  oil  used  only  in  the  prepara- 

Wild       tion  of  ointment.     The  wood,  on  the 

Olive.      other    hand,    furnished   good   timber. 

The  olive-tree,  perennially  green  and 

always  rejuvenating  itself,  was  a  favorite  symbol  of 

prosperity  (Ps.  lii.  8,  cxxviii.  3;  Jer.  xi.  16);  and 

the  failing  off  of  the  leaves  after  a  frost  was  typical 

of  the  early  destruction  of  the  wicked  (Job  xv.  33). 

In    case    the  tree    lost    its   branches,  wild   olive 

branches  were  grafted  on  the  cultivated  stock  (Rom. 

xi.   17.)     For  the  Orientals  olives  and  olive-oil  are 

necessities,  and  the  failure  of  the  olive  crop  is  a 

national    calamity  (Amos.  iv.  9;    Hab.  iii.  17;   cf. 

II  Kings  iv.  2  sqq.). 

The  home  of  the  fig-tree  is  likewise  in  hither  Asia, 
and  in  ancient  times  it  was  planted  throughout 
Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  23;  Deut.  viii.  8,  etc.).  It 
has  a  smooth  trunk,  gray  bark,  attains  a  height  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  and  its  dense  foliage  affords 
a  splendid  shade  (I  Kings  iv.  25;  II  Kings  xviii. 
31;     Micah  iv.   4).     It  is  noted   for  its  vitality 

and  its  abiUty  to  thrive  on  any  soil; 
3.  The  Fig.  though  in  Palestine  its  fruit  is  not 

particularly  large.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment three  varieties  of  figs  are  distinguished: 
(1)  BikkHrtm,  early  figs  that  ripen  in  Jime;  (2) 
te^enim,  late  figs,  which  begin  to  ripen  in  August, 
growing  on  branches  that  were  forced  in  January; 


(3)  phaggim,  late  figs,  which,  still  green  in  the 
autunm,  hang  on  the  tree  all  winter  and  ripen  io 
the  spring,  when  the  sap  rises.  It  was  such  winter 
figs  that  Jesus  expected  to  find  on  the  leafy  fi^- 
tree  as  early  as  the  Passover  (Matt.  xxi.  19).  Figs 
are  very  nutritious,  and  are  eaten  both  fresh  and 
dried,  in  the  latter  case  pressed  into  cakes  (I  Sam. 
XXV.  18;  II  Kings  xx.  7).  In  antiquity  the  healing 
power  of  figs  was  generally  known  and  prized 
(Pliny,  Hist,  not.,  XXIII.,  briii.;  II  Kings  xx.  7). 

The     sycamore    {Ficua  Sycomorus),   mentioned 
frequently  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest trees  of  ancient  and  modem  Egypt,  which 
was  considered  its  habitat,  hence  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as 
Ficu9  JSgyptia  (Hist,  not.,  XIII.,  xiv; 
4.  The      cf.   Diodorus,  i.   34;    Ps.  Ixxviii.  47). 

Sycamore.  It  is  common  in  Palestine  and  Syria 
(II  Chron.  i.  15),  e.g.,  at  Gaza,  Jaffa. 
Ramleh  and  Beirut;  and  the  present  Haifa  used  to 
be  called  "  the  City  of  Sycamores  "  (Strabo,  xvi.  758, 
etc.).  It  grows  best  on  low  ground,  and  was  found, 
therefore,  chiefly  near  the  coast,  in  the  vaUey  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  plains  of  lower  Galilee,  and  in  the 
Shephelah  (I  Kings  x.  27;  I  Chron.  xx\'ii.  28; 
Isa.  ix.  10).  It  attains  considerable  size  and  height, 
and  its  wide-spreading  branches,  covered  with  beau- 
tiful green  leaves,  make  a  magnificent  shade.  The 
fruit  is  yellow,  resembling  the  fig  in  appearance 
and  odor,  and  has  a  sweetish,  insipid  taste  (Strabo, 
xvii.  823).  It  was  eaten  by  poor  people;  but.  to 
be  made  edible,  just  before  ripening  the  fruit  had 
to  be  pierced  so  that  a  part  of  the  juice  could  escape 
(Amos  vii.  14;  Theophrastus,  Hist,  ptanlarum,  iv. 
2).  The  wood  is  very  durable,  particulariy  in 
water,  and  serves  chiefly  for  building  purposes  (Isa. 
ix.  10).     In  Egypt  it  was  used  for  mummy  cases. 

The  mulberry-tree  is  mentioned  only  in  I  Mace. 

vi.  34,  unless  Luke  xvii.  6  refers  to  it.    The  white 

mulberry   (Moras  aJba),  now  planted  extensi\'ely 

on   Mount   Lebanon   for   silk-worms. 

5.  The  Mill-  was  introduced  into  Palestine  compara- 

berry,  Al-  tively  late.    Before    its  advent,  the 

mond,      black    mulberry  (Moras   nigra)   was 

and  Pome-  cultivated,  from  the  fruit  of  which  an 

granate.  intoxicating  drink  was,  and  is  still. 
made.  The  almond-tree  (Amygdalvs 
communis)  grows  wild  in  Afghanistan,  Kurdistan, 
and  Mesopotamia,  but  in  hither  Asia  and  Palestine 
it  has  been  cultivated  from  remotest  times  (Gen. 
xliii.  11;  Nimi.  xvii.  8;  Jer.  i.  11;  Eccies.  xii.  5). 
It  puts  out  its  leaves  as  early  as  the  end  of  Januaiy, 
before  any  of  the  other  fruit-trees,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, the  Hebrew  name  shakedhy  *'  the  waking  one." 
The  pomegranate-tree  (Punica  Granatum)  is  in- 
digenous to  hither  Asia;  it  was  common,  both 
wild  and  cultivated,  in  Egypt  (Num.  xx.  5),  Arabia. 
Syria,  and  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  23;  Deut.  viii.  S; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  2),  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  name 
Rimmon  as  a  place-name  shows  the  prevalence 
of  the  tree  in  Canaan  (Josh.  xv.  32,  xix.  13;  Judges 
XX.  45).  Pliny  mentions  eight  varieties.  In  siie 
and  shape  the  pomegranate  resembles  an  orange;  it 
has  a  bright  red  color  shining  out  from  a  yellow  and 
white  background,  cmd  is  juicy  and  refreshing. 
From  the  juice  a  sort  of  fruit- wine  is  prepared 
(Cant.  viii.  2;  Pliny,  Hist,  not.,  XIV.,  xix.).  Withits 
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numerous  cavities,  each  containing  a  kernel,  it 
l)ecame  the  symbol  of  f ruitfulness  in  ancient  relig- 
ious imagery.  Hence  its  use  in  the  Hebrew  cult 
on  the  colunms  of  the  temples  (I  Kings  vii.  20  sqq.; 
Jer.  lii.  22-23)  and  on  the  robe  of  the  priest  (Ex. 
xxviii.  33). 

It  is  fairly  probable  that  the  Hebrew  word  tap- 
puah  refers  to  the  apple  (Prov.  xxv.  11;  Cant.  il.  3, 
vii.  8,  viii.  5;  Joel   1.  12).     Names  o 

6.  The      cities  compounded  with  tappuaJ^  show 
Apple,      that  the  fruit  was  frequently  cultivated 

in  Palestine.  The  pleasant  odor  re- 
ceives special  mention  (Cant.  vii.  8).  However, 
it  has  often  been  denied  that  there  were  any  apple- 
trees  in  Palestine  in  olden  times,  and  the  word 
has  been  interpreted  as  "  quince  "  (cf.  PSBAf 
XII.,  i.  4,  2  sqq.),  or  as  "  citron  "  (cf.  Delitzsch,  on 
Prov.  xxv.  6),  or  as  "  apricot  "  (cf.  H.  B.  Tristram, 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine,  p.  294,  London,  1884). 
The  date-tree  {Phoenix  dactylifera)  belongs  to 
subtropical  vegetation.  It  requires  sandy  soil  and 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  21''  to  23®  C  (70®  F.). 
It  thrives  on  the  scorching  breath  of  the  desert; 

but  at  the  same  time  its  thirsty  roots 

7.  The      must  have  water.     It  grows  slowly. 
Date-palm,  reaching  its  maximum  height  of  about 

fifty  feet  in  about  100  years,  and  lives 
to  the  age  of  about  200  years.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
fresh,  or  it  is  pressed  into  a  cake  and  then  dried, 
as  are  apricots.  In  Jericho  a  kind  of  sirup  was  also 
made  of  dates  (Josephus,  War,  IV.,  viii.  3;  Pliny, 
Hist,  not,,  XIII.,  ix.).  Its  cultivation  in  Palestine  as 
a  fruit-tree  was  restricted  to  the  plains  by  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  region 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  thrived,  as  these  were  the 
localities  offering  the  proper  conditions.  Jericho 
bore  the  name,  "  City  of  Palm-trees  "  (Deut.  xx., 
xiv.  3;  II  Chron.  xxviii.  15).  In  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry  the  tree  was  cultivated  as  an  ornament, 
and  in  the  temple  pictures  of  palm-trees  were  em- 
ployed extensively  as  decoration  (I  Kings  vi.  29 
sqq.;  Ezek.  xl.  17  sqq.,  xU.  18  sqq.). 

I.  Benzinoer. 

Biblioorapht:  O.  E.  Post,  The  Flora  of  Syria^  Palestine, 
and  Sinai,  obtainable  of  the  PEF,  is  the  best  single  work. 
Consult:  H.  B.  Tristram,  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine, 
London,  1884;  Maria  Callcott.  Scripture  Herbal,  ib.  1842; 
H.  8.  Osbom,  PlarUa  of  the  Holy  Land;  with  their  Fruita 
and  Flowers,  Philadelphia,  1860;  Auderlind.  Fruchtbdume 
in  Syrien,  in  Zeitscfurifl  dee  deuUehen  PaUtetina  Vereins, 
xi  (1888),  09  sqq.;  V.  Hehn,  Kuliurpflansen  und  HausHere, 
BerUn.  1894. 

FRUMENTIUS.  See  Abtbsinia  and  the  Abt&- 
8INIAN  Church,  §  2. 

FRY,  ELIZABETH :  English  philanthropist,  be- 
longing to  the  Society  of  Friends;  b.  at  Earlham 
(3  m.  w.  of  Norwich),  Norfolk,  May  21,  1780;  d. 
at  Ramsgate  (on  the  coast,  67  m.  e.s.e.  of  London) 
Oct.  12,  1845.  She  was  the  third  daughter  of 
John  Gumey,  a  banker  of  Norwich,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  was  married  to  Joseph  Fry,  a  wealthy 
London  merchant.  At  the  death  of  her  father,  in 
1809,  she  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  public,  and  was 
soon  recognized  as  a  minister  among  the  Friends. 
Her  attention  being  drawn  in  1813,  by  a  report  of 
Friends,  to  the  wretched  condition  of  criminals 


in  the  jails,  she  visited  the  prison  at  Newgate,  and 
found  nearly  300  women  with  their  children  crowded 
together  in  two  wards  and  two  ceils,  all  sleeping 
on  the  bare  floor.  She  at  once  instituted  measures 
for  the  amelioration  of  prison  morals  and  Ufe,  daily 
visiting  the  prison,  reading  to  the  prisoners  the 
Scriptures,  and  teaching  them  to  sew.  A  committee 
of  women  was  organized  in  1817  to  carry  on  the 
work  on  a  larger  scale.  These  labors  effected  a 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  criminals, 
and  many  profligate  characters  went  out  of  the 
prison  renewed. 

In  1818,  in  company  with  her  brother,  J.  J.  Gur- 
ney,  Mrs.  Fry  visited  the  prisons  of  northern 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  1827  those  of  Ireland. 
She  also  visited  Kaiserswerth  (see  Deaconess,  III., 
2,  a;  Fliedner,  Theodor),  and  was  impressed 
with  the  advantage  of  training  for  nurses.  Her 
efforts  led  to  the  formation  of  societies  for  the  help 
of  female  criminals  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain;  and  the  fame  of  her  labors  stimulated  the 
competition  of  women  in  foreign  lands.  In  1839, 
1840,  and  1841  she  visited  the  Continent,  extend- 
ing her  travels  as  far  as  Hungary,  where  many  of 
the  criminals  slept  in  stocks,  and  whipping  was 
universally  practised,  even  to  bastinadoing.  Her 
efforts  secured  remedial  legislation,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  prison-reform  societies  in  Holland,  Den- 
mark, France,  Prussia,  and  other  Continental 
countries.  In  the  mean  while  her  efforts  secured 
the  organization  of  a  society  (1839)  for  the  care 
of  criminals  after  their  discharge  from  prison,  and 
for  the  visitation  of  the  vessels  that  carried  the  con- 
victs to  the  colonies.    See  Prison  Reform. 

Mrs.  Fry  did  not  confine  her  labors  to  prison 
reform.  She  successfully  prosecuted  a  plan  to 
supply  coast  vessels  and  seamen's  hospitab  with 
libraries.  A  governmental  grant  was  supple- 
mented by  liberal  private  donations  which  en- 
abled her  and  the  society  to  distribute  52,464 
volumes  among  620  libraries  (report  for  1836). 
She  established  a  "  nightly  shelter  for  the  homeless  " 
in  London,  and  instituted  a  society  in  Brighton  to 
discourage  begging  and  promote  industry.  In 
1828  her  husband  became  bankrupt,  and  thence- 
forth she  was  unable  to  continue  the  liberal  con- 
tributions of  money  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making,  but  her  zeal  and  personal  exertions  con- 
tinued unabated.  She  was  a  w^oman  of  even 
temper,  great  practical  skill,  tenderness  of  heart, 
and  deep  knowledge  of  Scripture.  Her  maxim 
was  "  Charity  to  the  soul  is  the  soul  of  charity." 

Mrs.  Fry  published:  Observations  on  Female 
Prisoners  (London,  1827);  Report  by  Mrs,  Fry 
and  J.  J,  Gumey  on  their  Visit  to  Ireland  (1827); 
Texts  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year  (1831;  trans- 
lated into  French,  German,  and  Italian);  and  wrote 
a  preface  for  John  Venn's  Sermon  on  the  Gradual 
Progress  of  Evil  (1827).  D.  S.  Schapp. 

Bibliograpbt:  A  list  of  books  by  and  on  Mn.  Fry  is  in 
J.  Smith.  Deecriptive  Catalogue  of  Friende*  Booke,  i.  811- 
813,  privately  printed,  1867.  Consult:  R.  E.  C[ren- 
well],  Memoriee,  London,  1845  (Bin.  Cresswell  was  a 
daughter);  Memoir e  of  the  Life  of  Mre.  Fry,  by  two  of  her 
Daughters,  ib.  1847.  Lives  have  been  written  also  by 
Thomas  Timpson,  ib.  1847;  Susanna  Corder,  ib.  1853; 
I.  M.  Ashby,  ib.  1892;  E.  R.  Pitman.  1895.  Consult  also 
DNB,  zz.  294t-290. 
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FRY,  JACOB:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Trappc,  Pa., 
Feb.  9,  1834.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1851  and  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  1853.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1854-65,  and  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  1865-96. 
Since  1891  he  has  been  professor  of  homiletics  and 
sacred  oratory  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia.  He  has  written  History  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church  of  Beading,  Pa,  (Reading, 
Pa.,  1894)  and  Elementar  Homiletics  (Philadel- 
phia, 1897). 

FUERST,  fQrst,  JXTLIUS:  German  Jewish  scholar 
and  Orientalist;  b.  at  Zerkow  (35  m.  s.e.  of  Posen) 
May  12,  1805;  d.  at  Leipsic  Feb.  9,  1873.  He 
studied  in  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Halle  (Ph.D.,  1832), 
and  became  privat-docent  in  Leipsic.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  services  in  this 
capacity  he  was  appointed  honorary  professor  by 
the  Saxon  government  (1864).  He  was  editor 
of  Der  Orient f  which  he  foimded  in  1840,  and  of  the 
Sabbathblatt,  and  translated  Daniel  and  Ezra  for 
L.  Zunz's  German  Bible  (Berlin,  1838)  and  wrote 
LehrgA&ude  der  aram&iachen  IdiomCf  oder  Formen- 
lehre  der  chaldAiechen  Grammaiik  (Leipsic,  1835); 
^aruze  Peninimf  PerlenschnHre  aram&ischer  Gnomen 
und  LiedeTf  oder  aramdische  Chrestomathie  (1836); 
0^  Leshon  ha-^odeshf  Concordantia  Librorum 
VeterU  Testamenti  aacrorum  (in  collaboration  with 
Franz  Delitzsch;  1837-10);  Pirke  Aboth,  Die 
SprQche  der  Vdter  (1839);  Hebrdiechee  und  chaldd- 
iachea  Schulwdrterbuch  Ober  das  AUe  Testament 
(1842);  UrkundengurGeschichtederJuden,i.  (1844); 
Cultur-  und  LUteraiurgeschichte  der  Juden  in  Asien,  t. 
(1849);  Hebrdisches  und  chalddiaches  Handwdrter- 
buchiiberdas  AUe  Testament  (2  voLb.,  1857-61;  Eng. 
transl.  by  S.  Davidson,  London,  1865);  Geschichte 
des  Kardertums  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1862-69);  Btblio- 
theca  Judaica  (3  vols.,  1863);  Geschichte  der  bib- 
lischen  Ldtteratur  und  des  jiidisch-hellenistischen 
SchrifUums  (2  vols.,  1867-70);  Der  Kanan  des  Alten 
Testaments  nach  den  Ueberlieferungen  in  Talmud  und 
Midrasch  (1868);  and  lUustrierU  Prachtbibel  (1874), 
together  with  a  translation  of  the  Emunoth  we-De'oth 
of  Saadia  Fajryumi  (1845). 
Biblioobapbt:  KL,  iv.  2061-82. 

FULBERT,  far'bar',  OF  CHARTRES:  An  early 
French  prelate  and  scholar;  b.  between  952  and 
962;  d.  at  Chartres  Apr.  10,  1028.  His  birthplace 
is  variously  given  as  Aquitaine,  the  diocese  of  Lau- 
dun,  and  the  town  of  Chartres.  After  studying 
under  Gerbert  (later.  Pope  Sylvester  II.)  at  Reims, 
he  opened  a  school  at  Chartres  where,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  Trivium  and  Quad- 
rivium,  he  lectured  on  medicine  and  theology. 
In  1006  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chartres,  in  which 
character  he  became  of  importance  in  the  political 
and  theological  controversies  of  the  time.  He 
wsA  notable  especially  for  his  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  turbulent  nobility.  His  writings  include 
letters  of  the  highest  interest  for  the  ecclesiastical 
and  pohtical  history  of  France,  sermons,  poems, 
and  devotional  forms.  Some  of  his  letters  touch  on 
dogmatic  questions,  and  declare  with  considerable 


distinctness  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiA- 
tion.  His  significance  Ues  in  the  services  he  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  the  new  thought  which  in 
his  time  was  struggling  into  being.  He  continued 
the  tradition  of  Gerbert,  and,  without  evincing  any 
marked  creative  ability,  was  eminently  successful 
in  handing  down  that  tradition  to  distinguished 
pupils,  among  whom  were  Hugo  of  Langres,  Adel- 
mann  and  Berengar  ot  Tours.  His  school  at 
Chartres  was,  after  Reims,  "  a  second  fertile 
nursery  of  learning,  and  not  for  France  alone." 
He  laid  greater  emphasis  on  the  positive  element 
in  Gerbert 's  doctrine  than  on  his  dialectic  and 
critical  system,  enjoining  close  adherence  to  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

(F.  NrrascHf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Ejnstolm  are  accessible  in  A.  Duchesne, 
HiatoricB  Franeorum  Bcriptarea,  iv.  172-198.  5  toIs.,  Puis. 
1639-49:  in  Bouquet,  Recueil,  x.  443-482.  and  in  MPL 
oxli.,  which  contains  the  rest  of  his  worlu.  Consult: 
C.  Pfister.  De  FulberU  .  .  .  vita  et  operifma,  Nantee,  1885. 
OaUia  Chri§iia7ui,  viii.  1744;  HiUoire  Ittterotrs  de  ia 
France,  vii.  261-262.  Paris,  1746;  Cartulaire  de  S.  Ph-e 
de  Chartree,  ed.  J.  M.  Qu^rard,  ib.  1840;  H.  Reuter.  Gf- 
•ehichte  der  retigibaen  Aufkldruno,  i.  89-92.  Berlin,  1S75; 
K.  Werner,  Oerbert  von  AuriUae,  pp.  273-286.  Vienns. 
1878;  Wattenbach,  DOQ,  iu  (1886),  130.  149;  ii  (1894). 
166;  Neander,  ChrUtian  Church,  iii.  passim  (contaioj 
selections  from  his  writings);  KL,  iv.  2092-93. 

FULCHER,  fiir'sh^',  (FOUCHER)  OF  CHARTRES 

(Fulcherius  Camotensis),  A  monk,  b.  at  Chartres  c 
1059;  d.  after  1127.  He  took  part  in  the  first  eni- 
sade  and  became  chaplain  to  Baldwin  I.,  the  second 
king  of  Jerusalem;  according  to  some  accounts 
he  was  afterward  bishop  of  Tyre  and  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  Under  the  title  Gesta  Franeorum 
Hierusalem  peregrinantium,  he  wrote  a  valuable 
history  of  the  Crusades  from  1095  to  1127  (in  MPL, 
civ.  823-940,  and,  with  title  Histaria  Hierosoly- 
mitana,  in  Recueil  des  hisioriens  des  croisada, 
Hist.  Ocdd.,  iii.,  Paris,  1866,  311-485,  cf.  preface, 
xxvii-xxxvi.;  French  transl.  in  Guizot,  CoUedion, 
xxiv.  1-275,  cf.  preface,  i.-v.;  Eng.  transl.  in  Pur- 
chas'  Pilgrims).  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  von  Sybel,  Oeat^idUe  dee  ereten  Kreuz- 
zugte,  pp.  46-53,  Leipsic,  1881;  T.  A.  Archer  and  C.  L. 
Kingsford,  The  Crueadee,  pp.  49-50.  55,  98-99,  135.  139- 
140,  142.  170.  440;  J.  M.  Ludlow.  The  Age  of  the  Cnt- 
eadea,  pp.  110-115,  New  York«  1896. 

FULCO  (FOULQUES)  OF  NEHILLY:  French 
ecclesiastic,  preacher  of  the  fourth  crusade;  b.  in 
the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century;  d.  at  Neuilly 
(2  m.  w.  of  Paris),  Mar.,  1202.  While  still  a  young 
man  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Neuilly.  His  youth  had  been  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  rather  than  to  the  preparation  for 
his  calling,  and  he  was  now  reproached  by  his 
parishioners  for  his  ignorance  and  inexperience.  In 
1192  he  reformed,  gave  up  worldly  pleasures,  and 
set  his  people  an  example  of  the  most  rigorous  ascet- 
icism and  devotion  to  duty.  He  resumed  his  stud- 
ies and  walked  to  Paris  every  week-day  to  learn  of 
Peter,  the  famous  cantor  of  Notre  Dame.  Soon 
he  had  won  the  respect  of  his  parishioners  and  made 
himself  known  far  and  wide  as  a  fearless  preacher. 
He  even  warned  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  to 
banish  from  his  household  the  vices  of  arrogance, 
cupidity,  and  luxury.     In   1198  he  was  charged 
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by  Innocent  III.  with  the  preaching  of  the  fourth 
crusade  in  France.  He  now  went  from  place  to 
place,  accompanied  by  a  few  Cistercians  and  Pre- 
monstrants,  preaching  to  enormous  crowds.  Many 
of  his  hearers  were  attracted  by  his  reputation  as  a 
healer  and  performer  of  miracles,  and  his  success 
.  was  great.  At  the  chapter-general  of  the  Cister- 
cian order  in  1201  he  reported  that  under  his 
preaching  200,000  people  had  taken  up  the  cross. 
In  the  midst  of  this  work  he  retired  to  Neuilly  for  a 
short  rest,  and  was  there  stricken  with  fever.  At 
his  request  he  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  at 
Neuilly.  After  having  been  cared  for  and  decorated 
for  centuries  his  grave  was  desecrated  and  destroyed 
during  the  French  Revolution. 

(F.  W.  DiBELIUS.) 

Biblioorapht:  Jacobua  de  Vitrisoo,  Hist.  orierUcUia^  ed. 
F.  Moschus,  pp.  275  aqq..  Douai.  1597;  Qeoffroy  de  Ville- 
hardouin.  La  Conquite  de  Conatayttiruyplet  ed.  N.  de  Wailly, 
pp.  1  sqq.,  Paris,  1872;  Otto  of  San  Bias,  Chronicon^ 
xlvii.,  in  MQH,  Script.,  xx  (1868).  304  sqq.  Consult: 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU,  chap.  Ix.;  J.  I.  Mombert,  Sftort 
Hiet.  of  the  Cruaadee,  p.  184,  New  York,  1894;  T.  A. 
Archer  and  C.  L.  Kinssford,  7Ae  Cruaadee,  pp.  180,  370- 
371.  ib.  1895. 

FULDA,  ABBEY  OF:  A  famous  German  abbey, 
founded  in  744  by  Sturm,  a  disciple  of  Boniface, 
in  the  district  of  Grabfeld  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Fulda,  on  land  given  by  Duke  Carloman.  The 
modem  town,  which  grew  up  about  the  abbey, 
is  in  the  territory  of  Hesse-Nassau,  54  m.  s.e.  of 
Cassel.  Three  years  after  the  foundation  the 
church  and  other  buildings  were  complete,  and 
a  large  tract  of  land  was  imder  cultivation.  Be- 
fore the  constitution  was  drawn  up,  the  brothers 
visited  older  monasteries,  Sturm  himself  traveling 
through  Italy  and  studying  especially  the  life  at 
Monte  Cassino  (q.v.).  On  his  return  he  established 
his  monks  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Boni- 
face bore  a  special  love  to  the  foundation,  and  for  its 
greater  security  obtained  from  Pope  Zacharias  a 
bull  placing  it  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
Rome.  Pepin  confirmed  the  exemption  in  753  and 
promised  the  special  protection  of  the  monarchy 
as  well.  Boniface  continued  his  relations  with 
Fulda,  and  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried 
there;  it  rests  in  a  stone  sarcophagus  at  the  present 
main  entrance  to  the  church.  Sturm  died  in  779. 
The  number  of  the  monks  and  the  extent  of  their 
possessions  steadily  increased,  and  their  wealth 
was  admirably  employed.  The  abbey  was  one  of  the 
earliest  centers  of  German  ecclesiastical  art;  numer- 
ous churches  were  built  in  the  surrounding  country 
and  enriched  with  paintings,  mosaics,  and  beautiful 
vessels  and  manuscripts.  Learning  was  not  less 
encouraged.  The  school  which  was  founded,  prob- 
ably almost  as  soon  as  the  abbey,  was  the  earliest 
home  of  theological  learning  in  Germany.  It 
flourished  especially  imder  the  rule  of  Rabanus 
Maurus  (q.v.),  himself  educated  at  Fulda  and 
abbot  from  822  to  842.  The  education  imparted, 
to  boys  looking  forward  to  a  secular  career  as  well 
as  to  future  ecclesiastics,  included  the  "  liberal  arts," 
grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
physics,  astronomy,  theology,  and  the  German 
tongue.  Among  those  who  profited  by  it  were 
Walafried  Strabo  (q.v.)»  afterward  abbot  of  Reiche- 


nau,  Servatus  Lupus,  Otfried,  author  of  the  Krist, 
and  Bernard  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  after- 
ward king  of  Italy.  Charlemagne  laid  the  f  oimdation 
of  a  Ubrary  very  considerable  for  that  age,  and 
Rabanus  largely  increased  it.  A  decline  began 
after  his  time;  later  abbots  still  had  a  care  for 
learning,  but  no  more  great  scholars  or  important 
works  are  found  issuing  thence.  The  most  impor- 
tant author  of  these  later  days  was  Williram  (q.v.). 
After  the  restoration  of  the  abbey  church  by  Hada- 
mar  (installed  948),  artistic  activity  seems  also  to 
have  fallen  off.  Meantime  discipline  was  decaying; 
the  reform  of  1013  made  no  lasting  improvement. 
The  vigorous  rule  of  Abbot  Markward  (1150-65) 
effected  a  change  for  the  better;  but  later  abbots 
were  largely  interested  in  protecting  the  property 
of  the  community  from  spoliation  by  the  nobility. 
In  1513  the  neighboring  abbey  of  Hersfeld,  where 
Sturm  had  made  his  first  settlement,  was  imited 
with  Fulda.  The  Reformation  had  no  little  in- 
fluence within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbey,  and  in 
1542  a  reforming  ordinance  was  wrung  from  Abbot 
Philip  Schenk  which  contained  some  distinctively 
Protestant  elements  and  permitted  the  further 
extension  of  Evangelical  teaching.  The  Counter- 
reformation  was  begun  in  1573  by  Abbot  Bal- 
thazar, and  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  Prot- 
estants in  the  territory  came  near  getting  the  upper 
hand  several  times.  The  treaty  concluded  in 
1631  between  William  V.  of  Hesse  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus  gave  the  territory  of  Fulda  to  the  former 
as  a  vassal  of  Sweden,  and  he  did  his  best  to  forward 
the  Protestant  cause  there;  but  after  the  defeat 
at  I^ordlingen  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  claims  to 
Fulda,  and  Roman  Catholic  abbots  once  more  took 
possession.  The  settlement  of  1803  gave  the  terri- 
tory as  a  secular  principality  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
In  1809  it  was  incorporated  by  Napoleon  with  the 
grand  duchy  of  Frankfort,  occupied  by  Prussia  in 
1815  and  assigned  to  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
with  which  it  became  part  of  Prussia  in  1866. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Fulda  has  a  somewhat  peculiar  history  as  an 
episcopal  see.  In  a  sense  it  was  a  diocese  as  early 
as  751,  when  quasiepiscopal  jurisdiction  over  his 
territory  was  granted  to  the  abbot  by  Pope  Zacha- 
rias  and  confirmed  by  Pepin.  The  claim  was  often 
contested  and  stoutly  upheld  during  the  next  thou- 
sand years,  until  Benedict  XIV.  placed  it  beyond 
doubt  by  formally  raising  the  abbot  to  the  dignity 
of  a  prince-bishop  in  1752.  After  the  Revolution, 
the  bishopric  was  restored  in  1827,  as  a  suffragan 
see  of  the  province  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  though 
with  slightly  altered  boundaries  in  consequence  of 
the  political  changes;  and  other  changes  were 
made  by  Pius  IX.  in  1857  and  1871,  giving  the 
diocese  a  Roman  Catholic  population  of  about 
150,000. 

Bxbuoorapht:  Sources  are:  G.  Brower,  Antiqaitatum  Ful- 
denaium  libri  quattuor,  Antwerp,  1612;  Codex  diplomaOcua 
Fvldenaia,  ed.  E.  F.  J.  Dronke,  Cassel.  1850;  TradiJUonea 
et  anOquitatea  Fuldenaea,  ed.  E.  F.  J.  Dronke,  ib.  1844; 
Eigil,  VUa  Sturmi,  ed.  G.  H.  Perti  in  MOH,  Script.,  ii 
(1820),  365-367;  Bruno  Candidus,  Vita  EiaiUa,  ib.  xv 
(1887),  221;  lists  of  the  abbots  are  given,  ib.  ziii(1881). 
272  sqq.,  340  sqq.,  and  pp.  161-218  contain  the  Annalea 
werologici  FtUdenaea,  779-1066;  Theotrochus,  Epiat.  de 
ritu  Fuldanai  miaaca  oaUbrandca,  in  NA,  iv.  400.     Consult: 
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J.  Gdasmann,  Beitr&ge  sur  QeuhithU  de9  FOrBierUhuma 
Fulda,  Fulda.  1867;  K.  Arnd.  QeachicKU  dea  HochaHfU 
Fu/flta.  Frankfort,  1862;  J.  Gegenbaur.  Daa  Kloaier  Futdaim 
KaroHnger  ZeitaUer,  2  partei»  Fulda,  1871-73;  A.Hartmann, 
Zeitoeachiehte  von  Fulda,  ib.  1805;  E.  Heydenreich.  Dob 
ikUeate  Fuldaer  Cartular  im  Staaiatwchive  tu  Marburg^ 
Leipaic,  1809;  Die  eraten  Anf&nge  der  Bau-  und  KunaU 
thOHokeU  dea  KloaUrra  Fulda,  Fulda,  1000;  O.  Richter, 
QueUen  und  Abhandlungen  gur  Oeachichie  der  Abtei  Fulda, 
Fulda.  1004;  KL,  iv.  2100-13;  R«ttberg.  KD,  vol.  i.; 
Hauck,  KD,  i.  564  sqq.;  and  the  literature  under  Bal- 
thazar OF  Dernbach. 

FULGENTIXJS  F£RRAin)nS:  Deacon  at  Car- 
thage; d.  there  before  547.  He  suffered  ban- 
ishment from  Africa  under  the  Vandal  King 
Thrasamund  and  accompanied  his  friend  and 
teacher,  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  (q.v.),  into  exile  to 
Sardinia,  but  returned  to  Africa  in  523  and  became 
deacon  at  Carthage.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  later 
life.  Apart  from  an  anonymously  transmitted  bi- 
ography of  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  {MPL,  Ixv.  117- 
150),  he  left  behind  him  several  letters  and  circulars 
on  dogmatic  and  ethical  questions  (MPL,  bcvii.  887- 
948).  Best  known,  and  of  greatest  interest  as 
regards  church  history,  is  the  circular  addressed 
in  546  to  the  Roman  deacons  Pelagius  and  Anato- 
lius  on  the  occasion  of  the  Three  Chapter  Contro- 
versy (q.v.).  The  title  is,  Pro  episttUa  Ihce  episcopi 
Edesseni  adeoque  de  trilms  capitulis  concilii  Chalce- 
donensis  adversus  acephaloa.  Fulgentius  expresses 
himself  very  positively  against  the  contemplated 
condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters;  and  he 
succeeded  in  confirming  the  African  bishops  in  their 
opposition.  There  may  still  be  mentioned,  as  of 
moment  for  the  history  of  canon  law,  his  Breviatio  ca- 
nonum  {MPL,  Ixvii.  949-962),  a  compilation  of  the 
church  regulations  at  that  time  operative  in  North 
Africa.  G.  KRtJQER. 

Bibuooraphy:  The  Letters  of  Fulgentius  are  collected  in 
A.  Mai,  Scriptorutn  veterum  nova  coUecHo,  iii.  2,  pp.  160- 
184,  10  vols..  Rome,  1825-38;  A.  Reifferscheid,  Anecdota 
Caainenaia,  pp.  5-7,  Wratislaw,  1871-72;  O.  Bardenhewer, 
Patrologie,  p.  544,  Freiburg,  1001;  DCS,  ii.  583-584. 

FULGENTIUS  OF  RUSPE:  Bishop  of  Ruspe  in 
the  province  of  Byzacena,  North  Africa;  b.  at 
Telepte,  North  Africa,  468;  d.  at  Ruspe  Jan.  1,  533. 
He  was  bom  of  a  senatorial  family,  and  on  account 
of  his  good  education  and  practical  ability  obti»lned 
at  an  early  age  the  office  of  fiscal  procurator,  but, 
under  the  influence  of  Augustine's  writings,  he 
soon  entered  a  cloister  and  subjected  himself  to  the 
strictest  asceticism.  The  persecutions  of  catholics 
under  the  Vandal  King  Thrasamund  drove  him 
from  his  home  to  Sicily  and  Rome  about  500.  On 
his  return  he  became  abbot  of  a  small  island  cloister 
on  the  African  coast,  and  in  508  (or  507)  bishop  of 
Ruspe.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  upon  his  office 
when  with  other  catholics  he  was  banished  from 
North  Africa.  With  many  of  his  fellow  exiles,  in- 
cluding his  biographer,  Fulgentius  Ferrandus 
(q.v.),  he  settled  at  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  where  he 
developed  great  practical  and  literary  activity 
and  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  exiles  in 
their  efforts  to  effect  their  return  to  Africa.  In 
515  Thrasamund  summoned  him  to  a  disputation 
that  he  had  arranged  between  catholics  and  Arians, 
but  Fulgentius,  persisting  in  his  conviction,  had  to 
return  into  exile.  He  was  likewise  drawn  into  the 
disputes  of  the  Eastern  Church  by  request  of  the  bo- 


called  Scythian  monks  (see  Semi-Pelagianism 
Theopaschitrs).  On  the  death  of  Thrasamund  in 
523  he  returned  to  Ruspe  and  resumed  the  sdmiD- 
istration  of  his  diocese,  which  he  resigned  a  year 
before  his  death. 

Fulgentius  was  one  of  the  most  influential  ch&Dh 
pions  of  orthodoxy  against  Arianism  and  Semi-Pd^ 
gianism,  to  which  he  opposed  the  Augustinian 
doctrine,  though  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  its 
subtleties  and  austerities.  Of  his  numerous  writing 
the  most  important  SLreiConlra  Arianos;  Ad  Tkrtua- 
mundutn  regem  Vandalorum  libri  ii%\  De  rtmissiam 
peccatarum  ad  EiUkymium  libri  ii;  Ad  Monimum 
libri  iii;  De  verUate  prcBdesiinationia  et  gratia  dei  ad 
Johannem  et  Venerium  libri  iii;  De  fide  sive  de 
regida  vera  fidei  ad  Petrum,  his  best-known  and 
most  valuable  writing;  and  Liber  de  inccamatione  d 
gratia  domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  addressed  to  the 
Scythian  monks,  and  also  designated  as  Epiat.  (xm.) 
ad  Petrum  diaconum.  The  best  edition  of  the  worb 
of  Fulgentius  is  that  of  L.  Mangeant  (Paris,  16S4; 
reprinted  in  Af  PL,  Ixv.  105-1018).    G.  KrOoeb, 

Bibuooraphy:  O.  Bardenhewer.  Pairolooia,  pp.  544  aqg., 
Freiburg,  1001;  F.  Wdrter,  Zur  DogmengeackiekU  dm 
Semipelagianiamiu,  MdiiBter,  1000;  Hamack,  Dogwux,r. 
255  sqq.,  203;  DCB,  ii.  57&-583  (rather  detailed);  ASB. 
Jan.,  i.  32-45. 

FULKE,  WILLIAM:  English  Puritan;  b.  in 
London  1538;  d.  Aug.  28,  1589.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1558;  M.A.,  1563;  B.D., 
1568;  D.D.,  1572).  After  studying  law  for  ax 
years  at  Clifford's  Inn  he  returned  to  Cambridge  to 
study  theology.  He  was  appointed  fellow  in  1564, 
principal  lecturer  of  his  college  in  1565,  and  preacher 
and  Hebrew  lecturer  in  1567.  On  hifl  return  to 
Cambridge  he  allied  himself  with  Thomas  Cait- 
wright  (q.v.),  became  a  zealous  champion  of  Puri- 
tanism and  an  opponent  of  Roman  Cathdicism. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  vestiarian  con- 
troversy, inducing  about  300  students,  at  one  time, 
to  discard  the  surplice  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John's. 
This  led  to  his  expulsion,  but  he  was  soon  restored 
to  his  fellowship.  On  being  narrowly  defeated  for 
the  headship  of  his  college  in  1569  he  retired  from 
the  university  and  shortly  afterward  secured  the 
livings  of  Warley  in  Essex,  and  Dennington  in 
Suffolk.  In  1572  he  accompanied  Lord  Lincoln 
to  France  and  was  one  of  the  friends  who  persuaded 
Cartwright  to  return  to  England.  In  1578  he  ob- 
tained the  mastership  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  also  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university  in  1581.  The  same 
year  he  was  deputed  to  hold  a  public  disputation 
with  Edmund  Campion  (q.v.)  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  1582  he  was  one  of  twenty-five  theolo- 
gians appointed  to  hold  disputations  with  Ronoan 
Catholic  priests  and  Jesuits.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  controversialists  of  his  time.  Of  his  numer- 
ous polemic  writings,  directed  largely  against  the 
leaders  of  the  Coimterreformation  in  Eng^d, 
the  most  important  are:  T.  Stapleton  and  MartiaU 
{Two  Popish  Heretics)  Confided  (London,  1580;  ed. 
R.  Gibbings  for  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge, 
1848);  4  Defense  of  the  Sincere  and  True  Trans- 
lations of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  English  Tongv^t 
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against  .  .  .  Gregory  Martin  (1583;  ed.  C.  N.  Harts- 
home,  for  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  '1843); 
and  T?ie  Text  of  the  New  Testament  .  .  .  Trans- 
lated out  of  the  Vvigar  Latin  by  the  Papists  .  .  .  at 
Rheims  (1589). 

Bibuoorapht:  John  Strype,  Annala  of  the  ReformaHon,  4 
vols..  London,  1709-31;  T.  Fuller.  Church  Hiat.  of  Brit- 
ain, V.  79.  ib.  1845;  G.  H.  and  T.  Cooper,  AthencB  CarUa- 
brii/iensea,  ii.  67-61,  ib.  1861;  DNB,  xx.  306-308. 

FULLER,  ANDREW:    English  Baptist  preacher 
and  author;  b.  at  Wicken  (12  m.  n.e.  of  Cambridge), 
Cambridgeshire,  Feb.  6,  1754;    d.  at  Kettering  (13 
m.    n.n.e.    of    Northampton),  Northamptonshire, 
May  2,  1815.    He  was  of  himible  rural  parentage. 
About  Nov.,  1769,  he  experienced  conversion  and 
in  Apr.,  1770,  he  was  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of 
a  hyper-Calvinistic  Baptist  church,  of  antinomian 
tendencies,  at  Soham.    The  pastor  of  the  church 
was   shortly   afterward   compelled    to   resign    for 
teaching  that  men  have  the  power  to  follow  or 
resist  God's  will,  the  majority  denying  absolutely 
any  freedom  on  man's  part  and  regarding  as  im- 
pertinent and  heretical  any  human  effort  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners.     Fuller,  who  had  received  only 
a  moderate  education,  became  greatly  interested  in 
the  theological  questions  that  were  being  discussed, 
and  from   1771  onward  read  whatever  pertinent 
literature  was  accessible.     He  early  became  famil- 
iar with  the  hyper-CJalvinistic  works  of  John  Gill 
and  John  Brine    (Baptists)  and  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  writings  of  John  Owen,  the  Puri- 
tan,   and   of   Jonathan    £}dwards,    the    American 
divine.     In   1772  he   was   invited   to    preach   in 
the    Soham    chureh  and  in  1774  became  its  pas- 
tor, soimd  Evangelical  sentiments  having  by  this 
time  gained  ground  in  the  commimity.    The  in- 
fluence of  the  Evangelical  revival  in  England  and 
America  (led  by  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield,  Jonathan 
Edwards,   and  others)  soon  gained  the  mastery 
over  Fuller,  and  he  became  the  protagonist  of  the 
Evangelical    and    missionary    movement  among 
British    Baptists.     Such    was    his    industry    and 
strength  of  mind  that,   without  academic  train- 
ing, he  became  a  master  in  theological  thinking 
and  writing  and  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.    His  tract  en- 
titled The  Gospel  Worthy  of  AU  Acceptation  (North- 
ampton,    1784)    was    widely    circulated    among 
dissenters   and  Evangelical    churchmen   and   pro- 
duced a  profound  impression.     His  moderate,  sane. 
Evangelical  Calvinism  was  embodied  in  effective 
form    in  T?ie  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  Systems  Ex- 
amined and  Compared  as  to  Their  Moral  Tendency ^ 
London,  1794.     His  writings  on  Sandemanianism 
were  occasioned  by  his  coming  in  contact  with  this 
type  of  religious  thought  during  his  Scottish  tours 
on  behalf  of  foreign  missions.     He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
formed  for  the  support  of  Carey  and  his  coadjutors 
in  India,  and  by  far  the  most  influential  home  pro- 
moter of  its  objects.     His  activity  in  visiting  the 
churches   throughout  Great  Britain  in   this  cause 
diffused  widely  his  interest  in  missions  and  his  sane 
Evangelical  and  Baptist  views.     His  influence  on 
American  Baptists  has  been  incalculable. 

Albert  H.  Newman. 


Bibliography;  The  Worka  have  appeared  in  many  editions 
—London.  1838,  1840,  1863;  ed.  by  his  son,  A.  G.  Fuller, 
with  a  memoir,  for  Bohn'a  Standard  Library,  1862;  ed.  J. 
Belcher,  3  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1833.  For  his  Ufe  con- 
sult: J.  Ryland,  Life  and  Death  of  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller, 
London.  1816;  J.  W.  Morris,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Wri- 
Hnga  of  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  ib.  1816;  T.  E.  Fuller,  Memoir 
of  Andrew  Fxdler,  ib.  1863;  DNB,  xx.  309-310. 

FT7LLER,  RICHARD:  American  Baptist 
preacher;  b.  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Apr.  22,  1804;  d. 
in  Baltimore  Oct.  20,  1876.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  prosperous  South  Caroilna  cotton-planter,  and 
wa^  brought  up  as  an  Episcopalian.  In  1820  he 
entered  Harvard,  where  he  took  high  rank  as 
scholar  and  debater.  Though  he  was  obliged  on 
account  of  ill  health  to  abandon  his  studies  before 
the  completion  of  liis  course,  he  received  his  degree 
in  1824.  Returning  to  South  CaroUna  he  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  by  1831  had 
gained  a  high  reputation  in  his  chosen  profession. 
In  Oct.,  1831,  he  was  converted  under  the  ministry 
of  Daniel  Baker,  a  Baptist  evangelist,  and  soon 
after  began  to  preach  with  remarkable  eloquence. 
As  pastor  in  Beaufort,  his  home  town,  he  was  emi- 
nently successful  and  soon  gained  a  national  repu- 
tation as  preacher  and  denominational  leader.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Southern  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Triennial  Convention  at  the  time  of 
the  rupture  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Baptists 
on  the  slavery  question,  and  with  Francis  Wayland 
as  his  chief  opponent  ably  defended,  in  a  literary 
way,  the  Southern  view  of  slavery.  As  pastor 
of  the  Eutaw  Place  Church,  Baltimore  (1846-76), 
he  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  foremost  pulpit 
orator  of  the  American  Baptists,  and  as  a  denomina- 
tional leader  he  was  prominent  in  the  great  denom- 
inational gatherings.  In  figure  and  feature  he 
was  impressive  and  attractive. 

His  Sermons,  in  three  volumes,  were  published 
posthumously  (Baltimore,  1877). 

Albert  H.  Newman. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  H.  Guthbert,  Life  of  Richard  Fuller,  New 
York,  1878. 

FULLER,  THOMAS:  English  theologian  and 
church  historian;  b.  at  Aldwincle  (3  m.  n.e<  of 
Thrapston),  Northamptonshire,  June,  1608;  d.  in 
London  Aug.  16,  1661.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1625;  M.A., 
1628),  afterward  entering  Sidney  Sussex  College  as 
a  fellow  commoner.  In  1630  he  was  ordained  and 
appointed  to  the  living  of  St.  Benet's,  Cambridge. 
The  next  year  he  published  his  first  book,  in  the 
fantastic  poetical  style  of  the  period,  David's 
Hainous  Sinne,  Heartie  Repentance^  Heavie  Pun- 
ishment, and  obtained  the  prebend  of  Netherbuiy 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  From  1634  to  1641  he 
held  the  rectory  of  Broadwindsor  in  Dorsetshire, 
but  did  not  wholly  break  off  his  connection  with 
Cambridge.  His  first  important  book,  the  His- 
tory of  the  Holy  Warre,  i.e.,  the  Crusades,  appeared 
in  1639.  A  year  later  he  was  elected  proctor  in 
convocation,  and  presently  removed  to  London, 
where  his  wit  in  the  pulpit  was  widely  celebrated; 
ultimately  he  became  lecturer  at  the  Savoy  Chapel. 
In  1642  he  published  his  most  characteristic  work. 
The  Holy  State  and  the  Profane  State.  His  loyalty 
caused  him  to  be  driven  out  of  London  and  to  take 
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refuge  at  Oxford.  He  wafi  chaplain  for  a  time  to 
Princess  Henrietta,  and  then  placed  himself  imder 
the  protection  of  Lord  Montagu  of  Boughton,  liv- 
ing quietly  and  supporting  himself  by  his  pen. 
During  these  years  he  brought  out  his  picturesque 
geography  of  Palestine,  called  A  Pisffoh^Sight 
(1650),  and  his  most  celebrated  work,  the  huge 
Church  History  of  Britain  (1656),  which,  like  all 
his  books,  aboimds  in  quaint  humor  and  epigram- 
matic sayings.  Its  accuracy  was  impugned  by 
Heylyn,  and  Fuller  retorted  in  a  lively  Appeal  of 
Injured  Innocence  (1659),  his  last  publication  of 
importance.  At  the  Restoration  he  recovered  his 
ecclesiastical  offices,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a 
bishopric  when  he  was  attacked  by  tjrphoid  fever 
and  died.  His  famous  History  of  the  Worthies 
of  England  appeared  posthiunously  (1662).  Fuller 
was  never  held  preeminent  as  a  divine,  and  as  a 
historian  he  was  too  rapid  and  careless  to  inspire 
confidence,  but  he  holds  an  important  place  among 
the  prose- writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
his  quaint  hmnor  has  given  him  an  undying  popu- 
larity. Besides  the  works  already  named,  his  Good 
Thoughts  in  Bad  Times  (1645)  and  Thoughts  in  Worse 
Times  (1647),  and  Mixt  Contemplations  in  Better 
Times  (1660)  may  be  mentioned.  He  also  contribu- 
ted lives  to  Abel  Redivivus,  a  collection  of  biogra- 
phies of  "  modems  divines  ''  (London,  1651). 

Biblioorapht:  A  very  full  list  of  Fuller's  works  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  sketch  in  DNB,  xx.  315-320.  T?ie  Church 
Hiatory,  Hiaiory  of  University  of  Cambridge,  and  History 
of  Waltham  AlA>ey  were  edited  by  James  Nichols,  Lon- 
don, 1868,  and  for  the  Oxford  University  Press  by  J.  S. 
Brewer,  1845.  The  Worthies  of  England  was  reprinted 
London,  1840.  The  original  authority  on  the  life  is  the 
anonymous  biography  printed  in  Brewer's  ed.  of  the 
Church  History.  The  best  life  is  by  J.  E.  Bailey,  Life  of 
Thomas  Fuller,  with  Notices  of  his  Books,  his  Kinsmen  and 
his  Friends,  London,  1S74.  Consult  also  M.  Fuller. 
Tfiomas  FuUer,  his  Life,  Tin%es  and  Writings,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1886. 

FULLONIUS,  GULIELMITS  {Gulielmus  Gna- 
pheus,  Willem  van  de  Voldersgraft,  Willemde  Voider) : 
Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  The  Hague,  Holland, 
1493;  d.  at  Norden  (75  m.  n.w.  of  Bremen),  Han- 
over, 1568.  He  received  a  humanistic  education 
and  became  at  an  early  age  teacher  in  his  native  city, 
but  had  to  flee  after  various  persecutions  on  account 
of  his  faith.  From  1535  to  1541  he  was  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  in  Elbing,  then  went  to  Kdnigsberg 
as  counselor  of  Duke  Albert  and  was  active  there 
from  1544  to  1547  as  rector  of  the  academy.  Ex- 
pelled also  from  there  he  went  to  East  Frisia,  where 
he  died.  On  liis  theological  conflicts  see  Briess- 
MANN,  Johann;    Staphylus,  Fridericus. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Studien  en  Bijdragen  op't  gebied  der  histori- 
sche  Theologie  verzameld  door  .  .  .  J.  G.  de  Hoop-Schefjer, 
Amsterdam,  1868:  P.  Tschackert,  Urkundenbueh  tur 
Reformationsgeschichte  des  Hertogthums  Preussen,  i.  254 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1890;  ADB,  ix.  279-280. 

FULTON,  JOHN:  Protestant  Episcopalian;  b. 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Apr.  2,  1834;  d.  in  Phila- 
delphia Apr.  24,  1907.  He  studied  in  Aberdeen, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  left  Scotland  for  the 
United  States.  In  1857  he  was  ordained  priest  in 
New  Orleans  and  after  serving  as  rector  and  journal- 
ist was  appointed  in  1892  professor  of  canon  law  in 
the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 


Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  wrote  iMers  an  Chris- 
tian Unity  (New  York,  1868);  Index  Canonum 
(1872);  Laws  of  Marriage  (1883);  The  Bemdijui 
Land:  Palestine^  Historicalf  Geograj^ical,  and 
Pictorial  (1891);  The  Chalcedonian  Decree:  or, 
Historical  Christianity  Misrepresented  by  Modem 
Theology,  Confirmed  by  Modem  Science,  and  Un- 
touched by  Modem  Criticism  (Slocum  lectures;  18^2.; 
and  Memoirs  of  Frederic  A.  P.  Barnard  (1896). 
He  also  edited  Ten  Epochs  of  Church  HiHory 
(New  York,  1897-99). 

FUNCK,  JOHANN:  Lutheran  divine;  b.  at 
Wdhrd  (a  suburb  of  Nuremberg),  Germany,  Feb. 
7,  1518;  beheaded  at  Kdnigsberg  Oct.  28,  1566. 
After  obtaining  the  master's  degree  at  Wittenberg, 
and  after  preaching  in  several  places,  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia  by  Veit  Die- 
trich, and  accordingly  went  to  Kdnigsberg  in  1547, 
where  the  duke  was  so  pleased  with  the  young  clergy- 
man that  he  made  him  his  court  preacher  (1549). 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Osiandrian  controversy, 
Funck  sided  with  Osiander  and  his  son-in-law 
Andreas  Aurifaber  (q.v.),  physician  in  ordinaiy  to 
the  duke;  when  Osiander  died  (Oct.  17,  1552). 
Funck  delivered  the  eulogy.  Joachim  Mdrlin 
(q.v.),  his  principal  opponent,  was  obliged  to  leave 
Prussia  in  1553,  and  Funck  was  then  considered  the 
dominant  theological  representative  of  Osiander's 
teaching.  Duke  John  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  the 
Lutheran  son-in-law  of  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  long 
tried  to  influence  his  father-in-law  against  his 
prot^g^,  and  Funck  was  obliged  to  retract  certain 
"  heresies  "  at  a  synod  held  at  Riesenburg  in  1556 
and  to  promise  to  abide  by  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion and  the  Loci  of  Melanchthon.  The  duke  still 
showed  him  great  favor,  however,  but  after  his 
marriage  to  Osiander's  daughter,  the  widow  of 
Aurifaber,  who  died  Dec.  12,  1559,  the  wrath  of 
Osiander's  opponents  now  turned  upon  Funck, 
who  was  both  the  confessor  and  counselor  of  the 
duke  and  treasurer  of  the  duchess.  The  dissension 
was  increased  by  alien  adventurers  like  Paul  Skalich. 
who  took  advantage  of  the  senile  duke,  while 
councilors  belonging  to  the  highest  nobility  were 
pushed  aside.  The  estates,  feeling  that  their  rights 
were  infringed,  appealed  to  the  suzerain  of  the 
country,  King  Sigismund  II.  of  Poland,  who  sent 
a  commission  in  Aug.,  1566,  to  Kdnigsberg  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  Funck,  together  with  the 
councilors  Horst,  Schell,  and  Steinbach,  was 
charged  with  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  governance  of  the  state,  and  the  Polish 
commission  directed  that  the  case  be  tried  by  the 
court  in  the  Kneiphof,  Kdnigsberg,  thus  putting 
the  accused  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  While 
it  was  true  that  Funck 's  position  rendered  him 
partly  liable  for  the  measures  of  the  duke,  Albert 
gave  the  final  decision  and  was,  therefore,  personally 
responsible.  Little  value  can  be  attached  to  the 
confession  extorted  from  the  prisoner  by  threats  of 
torture,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  tangible  evidence 
of  guilt.  Nevertheless,  Fimck,  Horst,  and  Schnell 
were  condemned  and  executed  in  the  Kneiphof 
market-place  at  Kdnigsberg;  Steinbach  had  to 
leave  tbt  country;  and  Paul  Skalich,  the  real  cause 
of  the  mischief,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape. 
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The  works  of  Funck  are  as  follows:  Chronologia  ab 
urbe  condita  (2  vols.,  Kbnigsberg,  1545-52);  exposi- 
tions of  Psalms  xlvi.  (1548),  ciii.  (1549),  and  ix. 
(1551);  Auszug  und  kurzer  BericJd  von  der  Ge- 
rechtigkeit  der  Christen  fur  GoU  (1552);  Wahrkaftiger 
und  griindlicher  Berickt  wie  und  tros  GesUdt  die 
drgerliche  Spaltung  von  der  GerechtigkeU  des  Glaubena 
eich  cmfdnglich  im  Lande  Preusaen  erhoben  (1553); 
Der  Patriarchen  Lehre  und  Glauben  (1554);  Vier 
Predigten  von  der  Rechtfertigung  dea  Sunders  durch 
den  Glauben  fur  GoU,  Item:  Kurtze  Bekenntnia 
(1563).  Paul  Tschackert. 

Biblioorapht:  K.  A.  Hase,  Herzog  Albrecht  von  PreuB8en 
und  §ein  Hofprediger,  Leipaic,  1789  (really  a  biography  of 
Funck);  P.  Tschackert,  Urkundenbnch  zur  Reformationa- 
OeaekUJUe  des  Hertogthuma  Preusaen,  i.-iii.,  Leipaic,  1800 
(contains  essays  on  Funck's  life  up  to  1551);  idem,  C/n- 
gednukie  Briefe  tur  aUgemeinen  Reformationageechichte, 
Gdttingen,  1894. 

FUNCKE,  OTTO:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
WOlfrath  (6  m.  w.n.w.  of  Elberfeld)  Mar.  9,  1836. 
He  studied  in  Halle,  Tubingen,  and  Bonn,  and  held 
pastorates  in  his  native  town  (1860-61),  Elberfeld 
(1861-63),  and  Holche  (1863-68).  Since  1868  he 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Friedenskirche,  Bremen. 
Among  his  numerous  writings,  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  Reisdnlder  und  Heimatkldnge  (3  series, 
Bremen,  1869-72);  Die  Schule  des  Lebens^  oder 
christliche  Lehensbilder  im  Ldchte  des  Buches  Jonas 
(1871;  Eng.  transl..  School  of  Life,  London, 
1885);  Christliche  Fragezeichen  (1873;  Eng.  transl., 
under  the  title  Self  Will  and  God's  Will:  or,  How 
to  Discern  What  is  God's  Will  in  the  Perplexing  Ques- 
tions of  Life,  by  E.  Stirling,  London,  1887);  Ver~ 
wandlungen,  oder  wie  ein  Sehender  blind  und  ein 
Blinder  sehend  wird  (1873);  Tdgliche  Andachten 
(1875);  St.  Paulus  tu  Wasser  und  zu  Lande  (1877); 
Freud,  Leid,  Arbeit  im  Evngkeitslicht  (1879);  Seden- 
kdmpfe  und  Seelenfriede  (sermons;  1881);  WiUst 
du  gesund  werden  f  Beitrdge  zur  christlichen  Seelen- 
pflege  (1882);  Englische  Bilder  in  deutscher  Beleucht- 
ung  (1883);  Die  Welt  des  Glaubens  und  die  AU- 
tagswelt,  dargestdU  nach  den  Fusstapfen  Abrahams 
(1885;  Eng.  transl.  by  S.  Taylor,  The  World  of 
Faith  and  the  Everyday  World,  Edinburgh,  1891); 
Wie  der  Hirsch  schreiet  (sermons;  1887);  Brot  und 
Schwert,  ein  Bitch  fUr  hungemde,  zweifelnde  und 
k&mpfende  Herzen  (1889);  Der  Wandel  vor  GoU, 
dargdegt  nach  den  Fusstapfen  des  Patriarchen  Joseph 
(1890);  Neue  ReisebUder  und  Heimatkldnge  (1892); 
Jesus  und  die  Menschen,  oder  angewandies  Christen- 
tum  (1894);  Wie  man  glOcklich  wird  und  glOcklich 
macht  (1896;  Eng.  transl.  by  S.  Taylor,  How  to 
Be  Happy  and  Make  Others  Happy,  London,  1896); 
Du  und  deine  Sede  (1896);  Die  Fussspuren  des 
lebendigen  Gottes  in  meinem  Lebenswege  (2  vols., 
Altenburg,  1898-1900);  UngeschminkU  Wahrheiien 
Ober  christliches  Lthen  (1902);  and  Reisegedanken 
und  Gedankenreisen  eines  Emeritus  (1905). 

Fn]!n)AMElVTAL  DOCTRINES  OF  CHRISnANITY. 

Fundamental  and  non-Fundamental  Doctrines  ($1). 
The  Fundamental  Doctrines  Defined  Negatively  ((  2). 
The  Fundamental  Doctrines  Defined  Positively  ((  3). 
Late  Schools  and  Theories  (ft  4). 

The  distinction  between  fundamental  and  non- 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  useful,  since, 
by  emphasizing  the  great  cardinal  articles  of  the 


Christian  faith,  it  promotes  the  union  of  the  various 

parts  of  the  Christian  Cliurch  and  develops  a  spirit 

of  tolerance  with  regard  to  the  articles 

I.  Funda-  of  lesser  importance  in  which  they  dis- 

mental  and  agree.    The    Roman  Catholic  Church 

non>Funda-  rejects  the  distinction  (cf.  KL,  arti- 
mental  cle  "  Dogma,"  iii.  1879-86)  on  the 
Doctrines,  ground  that  it  resolves  doctrines 
into  essential  or  necessary,  and  un- 
essential or  incidental.  Nevertheless  the  Church 
recognizes  a  distinction  in  the  relative  importance 
of  its  doctrines.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Council 
of  Trent  distinguish  concerning  the  relative  value 
of  the  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Eucharist  (the 
"  crown  of  the  sacraments  ")  being  the  "  major 
sacraments."  Although  the  distinction  is  not 
universally  made  by  Protestant  theologians,  it 
early  came  into  use.  N.  Hunnius  was  the  first  to 
use  it  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  his  De  fundamen- 
tali  dissensu  doctrince  LutherancB  et  Ccdvinianos 
(Wittenberg,  1626).  He  was  followed  by  Quen- 
st&dt  and  others,  and  more  recently  by  F.  A.  PhiHppi 
(Glaubenslehre,  i.  73  sqq.,  GUtersloh,  1854),  who, 
starting  from  the  atonement  as  the  constitutive 
principle,  defines  as  fundamental  all  articles  which 
necessarily  follow  from  it. 

The  distinction  was  urged  by  the  younger 
Turretin  (d.  1737),  and  in  England  by  Chilling- 
worth  (d.  1644),  Stillingfleet  (d.  1699),  Waterland 
(d.  1740),  and  others  in  the  interest  of  ecclesiastical 
toleration;  before  this,  Francis  Bacon,  in  his 
Advancement  of  Learning,  had  insisted  upon  dis- 
tinguishing between  **  points  fundamental  "  and 
"  points  of  further  perfection."  The  Parliament  of 
1653  voted  indulgence  to  all  who  professed  the 
"*  Fundamentals,"  and  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  of  Archbishop  Ussher  (who  resigned,  his 
place  being  filled  by  Baxter),  Owen,  Goodwin, 
and  others,  to  define  what  the  "  Fundamentals  " 
were.  Baxter  was  for  holding  to  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  But 
the  commission  drew  up  sixteen  articles  which  were 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  only  missed  ratifica- 
tion by  its  dissolution  in  1653  (cf.  NeaPs  History 
of  the  Puritans,  ii.,  143-144,  New  York,  1863). 
The  varying  importance  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system  and  the  growing  tolerance  of 
later  times  have  produced  the  conviction  that  it  is 
desirable  to  emphasize  the  more  important  articles. 
The  Evangelical  Alliance,  on  the  assmnption  that 
agreement  in  fundamentals  is  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  Catholic  conmiunion,  has  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion of  nine  articles,  which  are  regarded  as  essentials 
of  Christian  union  (see  Evangelical  Aluance). 

The  distinction  of  fundamentals  and  non-funda- 
mentals is  based  upon  the  valid  assmnption  that 
some  articles  are  of  greater  importance  than  others. 
It   is    justified    by    the    example    of 

2.  The  Fun-  Paul  in  his  teaching  against  the  Ju- 
damental    daizing  tendencies  of  his  time.    The 
Doctrines    following  distinctions  may  be   help- 
Defined     ful    in    defining   the    term:     Funda- 

Negatively.  mental  when  applied  to  articles  does 

not    imply  that   they   are    the  only 

articles  which  it  is  expedient  or  desirable  for  a 

Church  to  teach,  and  the  individual  to  believe. 
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The  apostasy  of  the  angels,  the  eternal  duration  of 
future  punishment,  the  single  or  double  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (the  filioque  clause  being  rejected 
by  the  Greek  Church;  see  Filioque  Controvbrsy), 
may  all  be  Scriptural  doctrines,  and  ought  to  be 
believed,  but  are  not  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  (although  some  would  so  consider  the 
endlessness  of  future  punishment). 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  distinctive  tenets  of  a 
denomination.  Denominational  differences  may 
and  often  do  embody  the  truth;  but  the  mode  of 
baptism,  for  example,  or  the  particular  theory  of 
the  decrees  (however  valuable  a  right  view  on  this 
subject  may  be  as  a  constructive  principle  in  dog- 
matic theology),  or  a  special  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  can  not  be  regarded  as  fundamental.  Chris- 
tianity might  not  do  so  well  with  one  class  of  opin- 
ions on  these  subjects  (say,  baptism  by  sprinkling, 
supndapsarianism,  and  the  congregational  principle 
of  church  government)  as  it  would  with  another; 
but  it  would  still  remain  radically  unchanged,  and 
continue  to  exert  its  beneficent  influence. 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
not  synonymous  with  the  doctrines  essential  to 
salvation.  The  latter  depend  upon  the  answer  of 
the  individual  to  two  questions — "  What  think  ye 
of  Christ?"  and  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved? *' 
A  living  faith  in  Christ  as  the  one  sent  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world  is  essential  to  salvation, 
and  sufficient  for  it  (John  vi.  47;  Acts  xvi.  31). 
The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
broader  in  their  scope.  They  concern  it  as  an  ob- 
jective system  of  truth. 

The  term  fimdamental  is  not  properly  applied  to 
doctrines  which  distinguish  Christianity  from  natural 
religion.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion  and  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity. Religion  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  the 
Five  Articles  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury;  but 
the  superstructure  of  the  Christian  religion  has  a 
different  foimdation.  Some  of  the  tenets  which 
Christianity  has  in  conmion  with  natural  religion, 
as  the  existence  of  God,  are  fundamental  to  the 
former. 

The  Apostles'  Creed,  though  a  venerable  and 
excellent  summary  of  the  Christian's  faith,  is  not 
a  perfect  statement  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
Christianity.  On  the  one  hand,  it  brings  out  only 
by  implication  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  passes 
over  entirely  the  Scriptures,  and,  on  the  other,  as 
Waterland  puts  it,  is  "  peccant  in  excess." 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  then, 
are  those  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
system,  and  without  which  its  professed  aim  (the 
^ory  of  God  and  the  highest  welfare  of  man)  could 
not,  by  logical  necessity  and  with  subjective  cer- 
tainty, be  evolved.    Waterland's  defi- 
3.  The  Fun-  nition  is  as  follows:  ''  Fundamental,  as 
damental    appUed  to  Christianity,  means  some- 
Doctrines    thing  so  necessary  to  its  being,  or  at 
Defined     least  its  well-being,  that  it  could  not 
Positively,  subsist,  or  maintain  itself  tolerably, 
without   it "    (vol.    v.,   p.  74).     And 
again:  "  Whatever  verities  are  found  to  be  plainly 
and  directly  essential  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 


covenant  are  fundamental  "  (p.  103).  According 
to  Sherlock  (p.  256),  they  are  doctrines  ''  which  are 
of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  without  which  the 
whole  building  and  superstructiue  must  fall." 
-  The  most  fundamental  doctrine  of  CfaristianitT 
is  salvation  by  Christ;  and  the  principle  will  hold 
good  that  whatever  doctrine  stands  in  most  neoe- 
sary  connection  therewith  is  the  most  fundamenUL 
The  statement  in  Rom.  i.  1-6  (the  divine  existence. 
Scriptures,  incarnation,  grace,  faith,  and  resurree- 
tion)  approaches  nearest  of  any  passage  in  Scrip- 
ture to  a  comprehensive  enumeration  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines.  Waterland  enumerated  seven, 
as  follows:  (1)  The  Creator,  or  Covenanter;  (2} 
covenant;  (3)  charter  of  the  covenant,  or  Sacred 
Writ;  (4)  mediator;  (5)  repentance  and  a  ho!y 
life;  (6)  sacraments;  (7)  two  futxire  states.  Tbe 
central  principle  from  which  he  started  was  the 
Christian  covenant.  The  sacraments,  however, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  fimdamental.  The 
following  statement  is  preferable:  (1)  The  Father- 
hood of  God;  (2)  the  Trinity;  (3)  the  incarna- 
tion; (4)  atonement;  (5)  faith  or  union  with 
Christ,  the  condition  of  man's  best  being;  (6)  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;  (7)  the  Scriptures  the 
summary  of  the  divine  purposes  concerning  man. 

In  defining  what  is  fimdamental  in  Chiistianit}', 
it  is  as  desirable  to  avoid  a  narrow  as  to  avoid 
a  latitudinarian  tendency.  Certain  commiinioDs 
insist  upon  regarding  episcopacy  and  the  authority 
of  the  Church  as  fundamental.  Individuals  might 
insist  upon  particular  views  of  original  sin,  ths 
divine  decrees,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
the  duration  and  nature  of  future  punishment.  But 
few  of  these  are  touched  upon  in  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
and  none  definitely  answered.  Divergence  of  view 
on  these  points  is  of  inconsiderable  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  God's 
existence,  the  Messiah's  work,  saving  faith,  the 
soul's  immortality,  and  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture 
for  human  illumination  and  guidance,  and  can  not 
limit  the  perpetuity  of  Christianity.  It  is,  however, 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  Church  may  profess  these 
fundamental  doctrines,  and  yet  so  combine  funda- 
mental errors  as  to  modify,  if  not  completely  to 
destroy,  their  force.  Of  such  errors,  as  held  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Sherlock  says  (p.  314)  that 
"  all  the  wit  of  man  can  not  reconcile  them  with  the 
Christian  faith."  On  the  other  hand,  a  religious 
communion  (as  the  strict  Unitarians  orUniverssdists) 
may  deny  fundamental  truths,  and  yet  sincerely 
accept  Christianity  as  the  only  and  perfect  religion, 
and  Christ  as  the  Lord  and  Savior. 

The  views  of  the  school  of  advanced  New  Testa- 
ment criticism  represented  in  varying  degrees  of 
positiveness  by  different  scholars  from  Hamack 
to  Paul  Wemle  of  Basel  (Die  Anf&nge  tmserer  Rt- 
ligion,   Tubingen,    1904)    attempt   to   retain  the 
Christian  religion  as  the  final  religion 
4.  Late     and  Christ  as  "  the  great  Deliverer " 
Schools     from  the  bondage  of  legalism  in  re- 
and        ligious  ritual  and  doctrine,  and  at  the 
Theories,    same  time  cast  aside  some  of  the  evi- 
dent teachings  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  such  as  the  bodily  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  and  those  doctrines  which  it  is  claimed 
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Paul  invented  by  a  process  of  reflection,  such  as  the 
vicarious  atonement  through  Christ's  death.  It 
would  seem  as  if  there  could  be  no  terms  of  agree- 
ment between  this  school  and  the  received  views  of 
the  Church.  For  what  is  fundamental  in  the  views 
of  the  Church  is  in  part  completely  set  aside  if  the 
distinctive  theology  of  the  Pauline  epistles  is  without 
warrant  in  fact  and  only  a  product  of  the  Apostle's 
own  brain. 

Prof.  Alfred  Seeberg  of  Dorpat,  in  his  Katechismus 
der  Urchri&tenheit  (Leipsic,  1903),  has  attempted  to 
arrange  the  articles  of  a  supposed  primitive  cate- 
chism of  fimdamental  tenets,  which,  he  thinks,  it 
was  the  custom  to  carry  or  send  to  new  churches 
for  their  adoption.  He  bases  the  existence  of  such 
a  formula  upon  Rom.  vi.  17  ("  that  form  of  doctrine 
which  was  delivered  you  "),  H  Thess.  ii.  15,  and 
other  passages,  and  reconstructs  it  on  the  basis  of 
I  Cor.  XV.  3-5  and  other  Pauline  statements.  He 
includes  in  it  a  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  the 
Son  of  God,  his  crucifixion,  resurrection,  ascension, 
and  second  coming.  This  formula  became  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  was  the  kernel  of 
apostolic  preaching.  The  treatment  is  suggestive 
and  points  to  the  fact  that  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament  as  they  have  been  preserved  there  is  a 
distinctive  set  of  tenets  which  were  new  when  they 
were  proclaimed  and  composed  the  early  Christian 
teaching. 

An  indirect  attempt  to  define  what  is  fundamental 
in  the  Christian  system  was  made  in  the  so-called 
Chicago-Lambeth  Articles,  adopted  first  by  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Chicago,  1886,  and  then  by  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  1888  (see  Lambeth  Conference). 
They  were  intended  as  an  invitation  to  church  union 
and  a  basis  for  it,  but  were  officially  rejected  by 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  the  United 
States  and  were  imfavorably  received  by  other 
bodies.  The  fundamentals  of  the  Articles  (called 
the  "  Quadrilateral ''  because  four  in  number)  were: 
"  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  as  being  the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of 
faith;  the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  the  baptismal  sym- 
bol, and  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  the  sufficient  state- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith;  the  two  sacraments 
ordained  by  Christ  himself — baptism  and  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord — ministered  with  unfailing  use 
of  Christ's  words  of  institution  and  of  the  elements 
ordained  by  him;  the  historic  episcopate  locally 
adapted  in  the  methods  of  its  administration  to  the 
varying  needs  of  the  nations  and  peoples  called  of 
God  into  the  unity  of  his  Church." 

D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

Bibliooraprt:  W.  Chillingworth,  The  Relioion  <4  ProUt- 
tant8,  i.  4-5,  Oxford,  1638;  W.  Sherlock,  A  DUcourae  about 
ChriMian  Unity,  Bnng  a  Defence  of  Bp.  SHUingfleeVB  Un- 
reaaonableneee  of  SeparaHon^  chap.  ▼.,  pp.  248-316,  Lon- 
don, 1681;  J.  A.  Turretin,  A  Diaantrae  ooneeming  the 
Fundamental  Artidea  in  Religion^  ib.  1720;  D.  Waterland, 
A  Diacourae  of  Fundamentala,  ib.  1736  (v.  73-104  of  ed. 
of  Oxford.  1843);  Tholuck.  in  Deutache  Zeitachrift  fUr 
chriatliehe  T?ieologie,  1851.  Modem  treatments  of  the 
subject  do  not  appear  under  the  title  of  Fundamentals; 
the  topic  is  discussed  more  or  less  directly  in  writings 
upon  Christian  Unity  and  Church  Union,  e.g.,  A.  M.  Fair- 
bairn,  The  Place  of  Chriat  in  Modem  Theology,  New  York, 
1803;  J.  MartinAau,   The  Seat  of  Auihority  in  Religion, 


London,  1898;  A.  Harnaok,  Daa  Weaen  dea  Chriatentuma, 
Berlin.  1000,  Eng.  transl..  What  ia  Chriatianity,  New  York, 
1001.  which  was  ably  answered  by  H.  Cremer,  Daa  Weaen 
dea  Chriatentuma,  GQtersloh.  1901.  Eng.  transl..  Reply  to 
Hamaek  on  '*The  Eaaence  of  Chriatianity/'  New  York. 
1904.  Consult  also  R.  D.  Browne,  The  Fundamental 
Trutha  of  the  Catholic,  Church,  London,  1890. 


FUNK,  FRANZ  XAVER:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Abtsgmtind,  Wilrttemberg,  Oct.  12, 
1840;  d.  at  Tubingen  Feb.  24,  1907.  He  studied  in 
Ttlbingen  (Ph.D.,  1863)  and  at  Rottenburg,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1864.  He  then 
studied  for  a  year  in  Paris,  and  was  lecturer  in  the 
Wilhehnstift  at  Tubingen  1866-70.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  church  history,  patrology, 
and  archeology  at  Tubingen.  He  wrote  Zins 
und  Wucher  (Tubingen,  1868);  GeschichU  des 
kirchlichen  Zinsverhotea  (1876);  Die  Echiheit  der 
iffnatianischen  Briefe  (1882);  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchen- 
geschichJte  (Rottenburg,  1886);  Doctrina  duodecim 
apostolarum  (Tubingen,  1887);  Die  katholiache 
LandesuniversUdt  EUwangen  (1889);  Die  apostoli- 
schen  Konatitutionen  (Rottenburg,  1891);  Kirchen- 
geschichtliche  Abfiandlungen  und  UrUersuchungen 
(3  vols.,  Paderbom,  1897-1907);  Das  Testament 
unseres  Herm  und  die  verwandten  Schriften  (Mainz, 
1901);  and  Didascalia  et  Constituticmes  apostolorum 
(2  vols.,  1905). 

FUNK,  ISAAC  KAUFICANN:  Lutheran;  b  at 
Clifton,  O.,  Sept.  10,  1839.  He  was  graduated  at 
Wittenberg  College  in  1860  and  was  ordained  to  the 
Lutheran  ministry  in  1861.  He  was  pastor  at 
Carey,  O.,  1862-64  and  of  St.  Matthew's  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Brooklyn,  1865-72.  He  then 
resigned  from  the  ministry,  and  after  a  tour  of 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine  was  associate  editor 
of  The  Christian  Radical  (Pittsburg,  Pa.)  1872-73 
and  of  The  Union  Advocate  (New  York)  1873-76. 
In  1876  he  founded  The  Metropolitan  Pulpit  and  in 
the  following  year  The  Complete  Preacher ^  merging 
the  two  in  1878  into  The  Homiletic  Monthly,  which 
has  been  called  The  Homiletic  Review  since  1885. 
He  established  The  Voice,  a  total-abstinence  paper, 
in  1880,  The  Missionary  Review  in  1888,  and  The 
lAterary  Digest  in  1889.  In  1878  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Adam  Willis  Wagnalls,  founding 
the  publishing  firm  which  was  incorporated  in  1890 
as  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  He  has  thus 
been  instrumental  in  publishing  a  large  num- 
ber of  theological  works,  among  which  mention 
may  be  made  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  the 
Schaff'Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge, 
and  The  Standard  Bible  Dictionary.  He  is  editor- 
in-chief  of  A  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  and  has  edited  G.  Croly's  Salathiel  under 
the  title  Tarry  Thou  TUl  I  Come  (New  York,  1901), 
and  has  written  The  Next  Step  in  Evolution  (New 
York,  1902);  The  Widow's  MUe  and  Other  Psychic 
Phenomena  (1904);  and  The  Psychic  Riddle  (1907). 

FUNSTEN,  JAMES  BOWEN:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missionary  bishop  of  Idaho;  b.  at  The 
Highlands,  Qarke  Co.,  Va.,  July  23,  1856.  He 
studied  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexing- 
ton (C.E.,  1875),  and  the  University  of  Virginia 
(LL.B.,  1878),  and  after  practising  law  for  a  short 
time,  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexan- 
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dria,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1882.  He 
was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  in  1883.  From  1882  to 
1884  he  was  a  missionary  at  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  at 
Marion,  Va.,  and  after  traveling  in  Europe  in  1884, 
was  a  missionary  attached  to  the  staff  of  Christ 
Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  1884-90  and  a  general 
missionary  in  Virginia  1890-92.  From  1892  to 
1899  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  and  in  1899  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop 
of  Bois^,  his  diocese  comprising  portions  of  the 
States  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  In  theology  he  is 
Evangelical,  and,  besides  having  been  editor  of 
The  Southern  Churchman  1885-86,  has  written 
Christ  or  the  World  (New  York,  1890)  and  A  Study 
of  Confirmation  (1895). 

FURNESS,  WILLIAM  HENRY:  Unitarian;  b.  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  20,  1802;  d.  in  Philadelphia 
Jan.  30, 1896.  He  studied  at  Har\'ard  (B.A.,  1820), 
and  after  completing  Ids  theological  training  at 
Cambridge  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Congregational  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1825,  and  held  the  ofRce  until  his  retirement  in 
1875.  He  was  a  leading  abolitionist,  and  was  author 
of  Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels  (Philadelphia,  1835); 
Jesus  and  his  Biographers  (1838);  A  History  of  Jesus 
(1850);  Thoughts  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  (Boston,  1859);  The  Unconscious 
TnUh  of  the  Four  Gospels  (Philadelphia,  1868); 
Jesu^  (1871);  The  Pouter  of  Spirit  Manifest  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  (1877);  The  Story  of  the  Resurrection 
Told  Once  More  (1885);  Verses:  Translations  from 
the  German  and  Hymns  (Boston,  1886);  and 
Pastoral  Offices  (1894).  He  also  translated  D. 
Schenkel's  Das  Charakterbild  Jesu  (Wiesbaden, 
1804)  under  the  title  Character  of  Jesus  Portrayed 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  1866). 

FURRER,  HANS  KONRAD :  Swiss  Protestant;  b. 
at  Fluntern,  near  Zurich,  Nov.  5, 1838;  d.  at  Zurich 
Apr.  14, 1908.  He  studied  in  Zurich  (1857-62)  and 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1862.  In  1863  he 
made  a  tour  of  Palestine,  and  in  1869  became  privat- 
docent  for  Biblical  archeology  in  the  University 
of  Zurich.  He  held  various  pastorates  in  the  can- 
ton from  his  ordination  until  1876,  when  he  became 
pastor  of  St.  Peter's,  Zurich.  He  began  to  lecture 
continuously  at  the  university  in  1885,  and  in 
1888  was  appointed  professor  of  the  general  history 
of  religion.  In  theology  he  was  a  liberal  conserva- 
tive. He  wrote  Wanderungen  durch  das  heilige 
Land  (Zurich,  1865);  Vortr&ge  uber  religiose  Tages- 
fragen  (1895);  Katholizismus  und  Protestantismus 
(1899);  and  Vortrdge  uber  das  Leben  Jesu  Christi 
(1902). 

FURSA  (FURSEY,  Lat.  Furseus),  SAINT: 
Irish  monk  and  missionary;  b.  of  noble  family 
probably  in  Connaught;  d.  at  Maceriae  (Mazeroeles, 
on  the  Authie),  in  Ponthieu  (northern  France), 
Jan.  16,  probably  650.  He  was  brought  up  in 
Munster  under  monastic  discipline  and  lived  the 
usual  life  of  an  Irish  monk,  founding  a  monastery 
at  Rathmat,  probably  in  the  northwest  of  County 
Clare.  For  ten  years  he  went  up  and  down  in 
Ireland  preaching  repentance  and  judgment. 
Then  with  his  two  brothers  and  two  monks  he 


traveled  eastward,  and  in  637  (?)  was  received 
by  King  Sigbert  of  East  Anglia  and  afwiiBted  him 
and  Bishop  Felix  (see  Feux,  Saint)  in  establi^- 
ing  Christianity  among  the  only  half-converted  peo- 
ple. He  built  a  monastery  at  Cnoberesburg  (Burgb- 
castle,  5  m.  from  Yarmouth),  then,  with  a  eua^ 
companion,  retired  to  a  hermitage.  After  a  3rear 
the  menace  from  Penda,  the  heathen  king  of  Mercia, 
drove  hira  away,  and  he  went  to  France.  He  found 
refuge  at  the  court  of  the  young  Clovis  II.,  king  of 
Neustria.  Erchinoald,  mayor  of  the  palace,  g^ve 
him  land  at  Latiniacum  (Lagny-sur-Mame,  IS  m.  e. 
of  Paris),  where  he  built  a  monastery  in  644.  He 
was  buried  at  P^ronne  (75  m.  n.n.e.  of  Paris)  and 
was  long  honored  there.  Miracles  were  attributed 
to  him  even  in  his  lifetime. 

Fursa  was  noteworthy  chiefly  for  his  visions,  which 
were  probably  due  to  cataleptic  attacks.  He  saw  and 
conversed  with  angels,  was  attacked  by  demons,  and 
beheld  the  awful  torments  of  the  wicked;  impend- 
ing calamities  were  foretold  to  him.  He  would 
relate  what  he  had  seen,  says  Bede,  only  to  those 
who  wished  to  hear  "  from  holy  zeal  and  desire  of 
information."  Similar  visions  were  not  uncommon 
experiences  of  the  monks.  The  narratives  of  them 
were  highly  popular  and  constitute  a  distinct  dass 
of  medieval  literature  (cf.  Plunmier's  Bede,  ii. 
294-295,  Oxford,  1896,  and,  for  Fursa's  viaons. 
Olden *s  Church  of  Ireland,  pp.  87-90,  London,  1895). 

Bibuoorapht:  Three  lives  of  Furaa  in  ASB,  Jan..  ii.  3&- 
65,  of  which  the  first  and  best,  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
is  also  in  J.  Golgan,  Acta  Sanctorum,  i.  75-98,  Louvain, 
1645,  ASM,  ii.  300-315.  and  De  Smedt  and  De  Backer, 
Acta  9anctorum  Hibemice,  pp.  77  sqq.,  Edinbur^  188S. 
Consult:  Bede,  Hiat.  eccl.,  iii.  19;  J.  Lanigan,  Ecet.  HitL, 
ii.  448-464.  4  Tols..  Dublin.  1829;  J.  O'Hanlon.  Live»  of 
the  IrUh  SaifUe,  i.  222-286;  Hi*L  litt^raire  tU  ia  Fnmet, 
iii.  613-615;  J.  Corblet,  Haoiographie  du  dioeiee  d'Awuene, 
vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1870;  G.  GrQtsmacher,  in  ZKO,  xix.  2 
(1898).  pp.  190-196. 

FUTURE  PUmSHMENT. 

New  Testament  Doctrine  ((  !)• 
Historical  Christian  Belief  ((  2). 
Tendencies  of  Recent  Discussions  (§  3). 
Two  Leading  Views  ((  4). 
EIndlessness  ({  6). 

This  presentation  is  limited  to  punishment  after 
death;  all  reference  to  earthly  punishment  is  not 
excluded,  but  this  is  considered  only  so  far  as  its 
nature  and  aim  have  a  bearing  on  the  future  state. 

In  the  New  Testament  punishment  is 

I.  New  Tea-  part    of    the   eschatological    prpgram 

tament      which  follows  upon  the  j  udgment  (q .  v. ) . 

Doctrine.    The  wicked  are  sent  into  Gehenna  (q .  v. ) , 

or  into  a  condition  designated  vari- 
ously as  unquenchable  fire,  the  undying  worm,  outer 
darkness,  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  eternal 
destruction,  and  the  second  death  (Mark  ix.  43,  48; 
Matt.  XXV.  30;  II  Thess.  i.  9;  Rev.  xx.  14;  cf.  II 
Pet.  iii.  7,  and  Jesus'  parables  of  judgment — the 
tares,  the  drag-net,  the  wedding  guest,  the  virgins, 
and  the  talents).  Punishment  is  described  as  posi- 
tive (as  above),  as  natural  (Gal.  vi.  8;  Col.  iii.  25). 
and  according  to  degree  of  guilt.  The  finality  of 
punishment  is  supported  by  contemporary  Jewish 
belief,  by  the  term  Gehenna  and  destruction  (Gk. 
olethroSf  apOleia),  by  the  parables  of  Jesus  in  which 
finality  is  implied  (Matt.  xiii.  39-43,  47-60),  by  the 
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period  at  which  judgment  is  consummated,  and  by 
the  contrast  of  the  state  of  the  wicked  with  that  of 
the  blessed  (Matt.  xxv.  46).  Yet,  since  the  New 
Testament  teaching  is  practical  rather  than  theo- 
retical, other  intimations  have  been  foimd  there, 
concerning  its  nature,  aim,  duration,  and  outcome 
(see  Annihilationism,  and  Univeksalism). 

Historical  Christian  belief  concerning  the  nature 
of  future  punishment  has  been  determined  in  part 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  bcxlies 
that  died  (see  Resurrection),  of  hell  as  a  place 

and  its  fire  as  real  (E.  D.  Griffin,  Ser- 

2,  Historical  mona  not  before  Published,  etc.,  "  Hell 

Christian    Composed  of  Material  Fire,"  pp.  46- 

Belief.       53,  New  York,  1844).     In  particular. 

Christian  mystics  have  been  fond  of 
dwelling  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  lost,  with 
every  refinement  of  imaginative  ingenuity,  invent- 
ing tortures  which  reflected  the  most  terrible  and 
revolting  forms  of  human  suffering  (Dante,  Inferno; 
H.  Suso,  Der  ewigen  Weysakeit  Biichlein,  chap,  ix., 
Dillingen,  1567;  Jonathan  Eki wards,  Works,  vii.,  pp. 
387-388,  New  York,  1829).  Punishment  has  also 
been  conceived  of  as  separation  from  God,  as  re- 
morse, as  penitence  which  could  not  issue  in  repent- 
ance, the  sense  of  one's  own  vileness,  and  the  like. 
The  aim  of  punishment  has  been  regarded  as  vin- 
dictive or  vindicatory,  as  disciplinary  and  deterrent. 
Its  duration  has  been  most  commonly  taught  as 
endless,  based  on  such  considerations  as  the  contin- 
uance of  penalty  commensurate  with  that  of  blessed- 
ness, the  limitation  of  redemption  to  the  present 
life,  the  total  absence  of  even  common  grace  in  the 
world  of  the  lost,  and  the  inability  of  the  sinful  soul 
to  change  itself.  From  early  times  here  and  there 
voices  have  been  raised  in  advocacy  of  a  limit  to 
this  condition,  either  through  annihilation  or  res- 
toration, or  a  gradual  mitigation  of  the  severity  of 
retributive  suffering.  Yet  even  when  theoretic 
considerations  have  inclined  toward  milder  views, 
the  demands  of  the  religious  appeal  have  often  en- 
forced the  more  rigid  interpretation.  Christian  be- 
lief has  preponderated  on  the  whole  in  one  direction, 
but  it  has  never  been  crystallized  into  a  dogmatic 
formula. 

Present  day  discussions  of  future  punishment 
direct  attention  to  four  principal  points — its  nature, 
purpose,  degree,  and  duration.  It  is  no  longer  con- 
ceived in  terms  of  material  fire,  but  as  spiritual  ex- 
perience, regarded  by  some  as  a  positive  infliction 

by  God,  by  others  as  natural  and  in 

3.  Tenden-  accord  with  inmianent  and  universal 

cies  of      moral  order,  again  as  a  gradual  wasting 

Recent  Dis-  away  of  the  organic  powers  of  the  being 

cnssions.    or  as  a  divine  judgment  in  which  the 

very  personality  ceases  to  exist.  Its 
purpose  is  either  vindicatory  or  deterrent  or  disci- 
plinary. As  to  duration,  it  is  held  to  be  either  irre- 
versible, whether  immediately  at  death  or  at  the 
latest  after  the  judgment,  or  else  as  continuing  for 
a  temporary  period  only,  determined  by  the  force 
of  resistance  to  God  or  by  the  degree  of  sin,  there- 
after to  issue  in  a  final  restoration  to  harmony  with 
God  or  in  an  extinction  of  the  being.  By  reason  of 
the  limitation  of  human  experience  to  the  present 
world,  however,  man  is  tmable  to  picture  the  form  of 


the  punishment;  but  since  the  moral  order  is  imi- 
versal,  character  and  condition  are  known  as  insepa- 
rable, in  the  moral  consciousness  are  found  the 
principle  and  law  of  retribution — the  principle  that 
of  accoimtabihty,  the  law  that  of  cause  and  effect. 
Moral  obligation  and  penalty  originate  and  are 
realized  in  the  same  relations.  Punishment  is  essen- 
tially ethical — how  ethical  one  can  imderstand  by 
comparing  Jesus'  teaching  with  that  of  his  own  or 
of  a  later  period.  Jesus  did  indeed  speak*  of  outer 
darkness,  fire,  the  undying  worm;  but  he  more 
conmionly  represented  punishment  as  taking  place 
in  ethical  relations,  e.g.,  that  of  payment  in  kind. 
Penalty  is  often  conceived  as  suffering.  This  inter- 
pretation may  be  traced  in  part  to  experience  of 
civil  punishment,  in  part  to  the  stinging  pain  of  a 
quickened  and  reproaching  conscience,  and  in  part 
to  a  literal  use  of  the  New  Testament.  But  there  is 
moral  stupor  as  well  as  anguish;  men  are  "  past 
feeUng,"  "  branded  as  with  a  hot  iron."  It  is  a 
common  belief  that  the  circumstances  of  the  other 
life  will  be  radically  different  from  the  present,  and 
that  therefore  insensibility  will  give  place  to  awa^ 
kened  and  remorscfid  suffering.  But  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  conjectural  whether,  from  the  moral  order 
of  the  world  as  known  through  revelation  and  ex- 
perience, there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
at  the  instant  of  death  the  torpid  conscience,  the 
unresponsive  will,  the  insensible  heart  will  be  quick- 
ened to  preternatural  and  unending  activity;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  the  moral  nature, 
memory,  and  vicissitude  are  real  in  a  moral  and 
spiritual  universe,  the  sinner  may  waken  to  fierce 
and  uncontrollable  remorse. 

There  are  two  leading  views  as  to  the  purpose  of 
punishment — retribution  and  prevention .    As  retrib- 
utive, the  evil-doer  receives  back  the  consequences 
of  his  deeds;   punishment  demonstrates  the  nullity 
of  his  moral  rebellion.    This  may  be 

4.  Two      the  experience  of  vengeance,  of  public 
Leading     sentiment,   or  of  the  deserts  of  the 

Views.  sinner.  As  preventive,  pimishment  is 
deterrent  or  reformatory.  He  who 
suffers  for  his  wrong-doing  deters  others  from  a  like 
course  of  action;  while  reformatory  pimishment 
recalls  the  sinner  to  himself,  to  his  folly  and  the  in- 
efficacy  of  his  action,  to  his  wickedness,  so  that  in 
the  moral  arrest  he  may  become  aware  of  the  plead- 
ing ideal  of  his  own  higher  nature  and  the  benign 
good-will  of  God.  Whether  the  retributive  shall  be 
the  only  aspect  of  punishment  in  the  sinner's  con- 
dition after  death  must  from  the  analogy  of  the 
earthly  life  be  determined  in  part  by  the  soul  itself. 
No  final  decision  on  this  subject  can,  however,  ignore 
the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  and  his  eternal 
moral  government. 

Concerning  the  endlessness  of  future  punishment, 

the  mind  can  form  no  adequate  notion  (cf .  Edwards, 

Works,  vi.  451).     Arguments  for  its  endlessness  are 

drawn    from    many    directions.     (1) 

5.  End-     Words  and  pictures  in  the  New  Testa- 
lessness.     ment  imply  finality.     (2)  Preterition 

or  reprobation  of  some  here  below  ren- 
ders future  salvation  for  such  impossible.  (3)  The 
offers  of  pardon  are  restricted  to  the  present  worid. 
(4)  The  judgment  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  redemp- 
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tive  era,  and  hence  is  final.  (5)  Every  single  sin 
unrepented  of  deserves  endless  retribution.  (6) 
Character  teAds  to  final  permanence,  as  seen  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  wrong  decision,  the  consequent 
bondage  of  the  will,  and  the  intensifying  of  the  sin- 
ful opposition  to  God  in  view  of  punishment  ex- 
perienced; naturally,  final  permanence  can  be 
attained  but  once.  (7)  The  conscience  expects  and 
demands  unending  retribution  in  another  life.  (8) 
Finally,  reference  is  made  to  the  long  history  of  this 
belief,  and  the  eminent  supporters  of  it  in  every  age. 
Relief  from  the  painful  conclusion  here  reached  is 
sought  in  many  ways:  appeal  to  human  ignorance;  a 
probationary  period  between  death  and  the  judg- 
ment for  those  who  in  this  life  have  not  finally 
refused  God  (see  Probation,  Future);  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  ultimate  loss  of  any  soul  with  the 
perfection  of  the  Creator;  the  injustice  of  ever- 
lasting pimishment  for  sins  committed  during  the 
short  span  of  the  earthly  life;  continuance  of  pun- 
ishment for  a  time  after  death,  but  God  will  finally 
succeed  in  his  purpose  of  grace,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  incorrigible  will  be  eventually  worn  out 
with  their  punishment.    See  Eschatolooy. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Biblxooraprt:  The  subject  is  invBriably  treated  as  a  sec- 
tion of  systematic  theology,  and  therefore  the  works  cited 
under  Dogma,  DooifATtcs  may  be  consulted.  Much  of 
the  literature  under  the  articles  on  Ebchatoloot;  Os- 
benna;    Pbobatxon,  Ftttubb;    Univsbbalism,  and  re- 


lated topics  is  pertinent.     Commit  further:     M.   Stuart, 
FiUure  PuniahmenU,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Philologieal  Tra^t^  in 
Bibliad  Cabinet,  45  vols..  Edinburgh,   1838-44;      R.  W. 
Hamilton,  Revealed  Doctrine  of  Retcarda  and  PuniehmmiM, 
London,  1853;    H.  M.  Dexter.  The  Verdict  of  Reamon  upon 
iKe  .  .  .  Future  Puniahment  of  ...  the  Impemlenl,  Bc«> 
ton.  1865;    S.  C.  Bartlett.  Future  PuniahmmU,  ib.  1875; 
[J.  M.  Whiton],  /«  "  Eternal'*  Puniahment  EndUaat  ib. 
1876;    N.  Ad^is.  Endleaa  Puniahment:   Scriptural  Argti- 
ment  for  .  .  .  future  endleaa  Puniahment,   ib.    1878;     £. 
Beecher,  Hiat.  of  Opiniona  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
Retribution,  New  York.   1878;    G.  P.  Fisher,  in  fai«  Dia- 
euaaiona  in  Hiat.  and  Theology,  ib.   1880;    £.   H.    GouJ- 
bum.  Everlaating  Puniahment,  ib.  1880;    J.   B.   Reunec- 
snyder.  Doom  Eternal,  Philadelphia,  1880;    T.  J.  9«wyer. 
Endleaa  Puniahment,  Boeton.  1880  (Univusalist);    F.  W. 
Farrar,    Mercy    and    Judgment,    London,    1881;      ideo. 
Eternal  Hope,  ib.  1892;   W.  Griffith.  Evidence  of  the  Eva»- 
geliata  and  Apoatlea  on  Future  Puniahment,  ib.  1882;  R. 
H.  McKim,  Fttture  Puniahment,  New  York,  1883;    V.  M. 
de  Liszi,  De  diutumilate  pctnarum,  Naples,  1884;    C.  A. 
Row,  Future  Retribution  in  the  Light  of  Reaaon  and  Rer- 
Oation,  New  York.   1887;    W.  G.  T.  Shedd.  The  Doctrine 
of  Endleaa  Puni^ment,  ib.  1887  (perhaps  the  strongest 
affirmative  statement  of  the  doctrine  since    Eklwmrd5<; 
J.  Biacpherson.   The  Larger  Hope,  London.  1890;    S.  M. 
Vernon.    Probation  and  Puniahment,    New    YcmIc,    1890: 
Wider  Hope,  Eaaaya  and  Siricturea  upon  the  Doctrine  and 
Litenxture  of  Future  Puniahment,  toith  Bibliographical  Ap- 
pendix, London,  1890;    R.  L.  Bellamy.  The  Harveat  of  the 
Soul,  ib.  1902;    J.  Mew,  TradUional  Aapecta  of  Hell,  An- 
cient and  Modem,  ib.  1903;    J.  Bauts.  Die  HdUe,  Maim. 
1905;   L.  B.  Hartman,  Divine  Penology,  New  York,  1906; 
J.  R.  Norrie,  Eternal  Torment:    ia  it  a  poaaOfle 
Deatinyt  ib.  1905. 

FUTURE  STATE.    See  EacHATOLOOT,  (f  6-7. 
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6ABLER,  gobbler,  JOBAIW  PHILIPP:  German 
theologian;  b.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  June  4, 
1753;  d.  at  Jena  Feb.  17,  1826.  He  studied  for 
ten  years  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and 
from  1772  to  1778  was  a  student  at  Jena,  where 
Griesbach  and  Eichhom  were  his  teachers  in  theol- 
ogy. After  filling  minor  positions  in  Frankfort 
(1778)  and  GOttingen  (1780),  and  after  officiating  as 
professor  at  the  gymnasium  at  Dortmimd  (1783),  he 
was  called  to  Altdorf  in  1785  as  deacon  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  In  1804  he  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Jena,  and  in  1812  he  succeeded  his 
former  teacher,  Griesbach,  as  professor  of  theology 
there.  As  a  theological  author  Gabler  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  edition  of  Eichhom 's  Urgeschichte,  to 
which  he  added  a  preface  and  notes  (2  vols.,  Alt- 
dorf and  Nuremberg,  1790-93),  also  by  a  number 
of  Latin  and  German  essays,  several  of  which  ap- 
peared in  his  periodicals:  Xeuestes  theologisches 
Journal  (1798-1800),  Journal  fur  theologische 
LUeratur  (1801-04),  and  Journal  fiir  auserlesene 
theologische  LUeratur  (1805-11).  Some  of  these 
minor  works  are  devoted  to  church  history,  and 
others  to  dogmatics,  but  the  greater  number  con- 
sist of  expositions  and  criticisms  of  narratives  and 
sayings  of  the  New  Testament.  In  tendency  Ga- 
bler was  naturalistic  and  rationalistic.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  essays,  lectures,  and  Latin  programs 
and  speeches  was  published  by  his  sons,  Theodor 
August  and  Johann  Gottfried  Gabler  (2  vols., 
Ulm,  1831),  with  an  autobiographical  sketch  written 


for  Eichst&dt's  Annalea  academuB  Jenerms  (Jena, 
1823).  (E.  HENKKt.) 

Biblioorapht:  W.  SchrOter,  Erinnerungen  an  J.  B.  Go- 
bUr,  Jena.  1827;  G.  Thomaaius.  Daa  Wiedererwadien  dea 
evangeliachen  Lebena  in  der  luAeriadten  Kircha  Bayema,  pp. 
21  sqq..  Erlangen,  1867. 

GABRIEL  SEVERUS:  Greek  metropolitan  and 
theologian;  b.  at  Monemvasia  (45  m.  8.e.  of  Sparta) 
1541;  d.  at  Venice  Oct.  21,  1616.  After  comple- 
ting his  education  at  Padua,  he  resided  in  Crete  and 
at  Venice,  where  the  Greek  colony  chose  him  priest 
of  St.  George  in  1573.  Four  years  later  he  was 
made  metropolitan  of  Philadelphia,  but  continued 
to  live  at  Venice.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
theologians  of  the  modem  Greek  Church,  who^e 
claims  he  passionately  defended  against  Roman 
Catholicism  and  the  unionistic  tendencies  within  his 
own  communion.  The  first  of  his  three  chief  works 
was  the  collection  of  three  treatises  on  the  honor 
due  the  sacred  elements  of  the  Eucharist,  the 
"  portions  "  (Gk.  merides,  pieces  of  bread  set  aside 
at  the  Eucharist  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  and  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  orthodox 
Christians,  whether  living  or  dead),  and  the  boiled 
wheat  distributed  to  the  congregation  on  certain 
days,  generally  in  memory  of  the  dead.  This  was 
first  published  at  Venice  in  1604.  His  second 
work  was  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Holy  and  Sacred  Mys- 
teries'' (1600),  of  which  separate  portions  have  been 
edited  at  various  times.  In  its  presentation  the 
book  is  scholastic  and  not  altogether  free  from 
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unconscious  approximations  to  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines.  The  chief  work  of  Severus  is  his  "  Ex- 
position against  those  who  ignorantly  say  and  unlaw- 
fully teach  that  we,  the  true  and  orthodox  Children 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  are  Schismatics  from  the  Holy 
and  Catholic  Church."  Of  this  only  the  first  portion 
lias  been  published  {Ogdoas  acriptorum  gracorum 
by  N.  Metaxas,  Contjtantinople,  1627).  It  is  a 
polemic  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  occasioned 
by  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits  Possevino  and  Bellar- 
mine  that  the  Greek  Catholics  were  heretics.  In 
his  work  he  seeks  to  show  what  are  the  differences 
between  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  which  is 
the  true  Church,  and  the  proof  that  the  Orthodox 
possess  the  true  faith  and  are  neither  schismatics 
nor  heretics.  Severus  wrote  little  except  in  system- 
atic theology,  although  he  collaborated  in  Sir 
Henry  Savile's  edition  of  Chrysostom  (Eton,  1612). 
Certain  anecdota  are  given  by  Legrand,  while 
some  of  his  letters  have  been  edited  by  G.  Lami, 
M.  Crusius,  and  others.  (Philipp  AIbyer.) 

Biblioorapht:  R.  Simon,  Fidet  ecclesia  orienlali»t  mu 
Gabrielia  MetropolUce  Philadelphienna,  Paris,  1671;  Fa- 
bricius-Harles,  Bibliotheca  Grceca,  xi.  625.  Hamburg,  1808; 
E.  Legrand,  Bibliographie  HelUnique,  Paris,  1886  sqq. 

GABRIEL  SIONITA:  A  learned  Maronite;  b. 
at  Edden,  Mount  Lebanon,  in  northern  Palestine, 
1577;  d.  in  Paris  1648.  At  the  age  of  seven  he 
entered  the  Maronite  college  at  Rome,  where  he 
studied  and  taught  till  1614.  Through  the  French 
ambassador,  Cardinal  du  Perron,  he  was  persuaded 
to  go  to  Paris  to  collaborate  on  a  proposed 
polyglot  Bible.  In  Jan.,  1615,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Arabic  and  Syriac  at  the  Sorbonne.  He 
took  his  doctorate  in  theology  in  1620  and  became 
a  priest  in  the  same  year.  After  many  interruptions 
the  Paris  Polyglot  was  taken  up  by  Michel  le  Jay 
in  1630  and  finished  in  1645,  Gabriel  furnishing 
the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions  (see  Bibles,  Poly- 
glot). On  account  of  Ids  unruliness  and  alleged 
inaccuracy,  the  editors  of  the  Bible  discharged  him 
in  1640  and  called  Abraham  Ecchellensis  (q.v.) 
to  take  his  place.  They  even  induced  Richelieu 
to  put  Gabriel  in  prison  at  Vincennes,  but  after 
three  months  he  secured  his  liberty  and  resumed 
his  former  position,  on  promising  to  deliver  the 
Arabic  and  Syriac  versions.  He  published  several 
works  in  Arabic,  Latin,  and  Italian,  including: 
Geographia  Nubiensis  (Rome,  1592;  Paris,  1619); 
and  GrammcUica  Arabica  Maronitarum  (Paris, 
1616). 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Le  Lon^t  Bibliothecn  sacra,  ed.  Masch, 
6  vols.,  Hall©,  1778-90;  C.  P.  Goujet,  MfmoireB  hiatoriques 
et  littiraires  tur  le  collkoe  royal  de  France,  vol.  iii.,  Paris, 
1758;  C.  G.  Jncher,  AUgemeines  GeUhrien-Lexieont  iv. 
619,  Ldpsic.  1787;  KL,  v.  4-5. 

GABRIELS,  HENRY:  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.;  b.  at  Wanneghem,  Belgium, 
Oct.  6,  183S.  He  studied  at  Audenarde  (1852-57), 
St.  Nicolas  (1857-58),  Ghent  (1858-60),  and  the 
University  of  Louvain  (S.T.L.,  1864).  He  taught 
theology  in  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
1864-92  and  was  president  of  the  same  institution 
1871-1892,  in  addition  to  being  vicar-general  for  Og- 
densburg  and  Burlington,  and  diocesan  examiner  for 
New  York  and  Albany.    In  1892  he  was  consecrated 
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bishop  of  Ogdensburg.  He  has  written  QucBstiones 
Mechlinienses  in  rubricaa  hreviarii  et  misaalis  Ro- 
ynani  (New  York,  1887)  and  Rudiments  of  the  He- 
brew Grammar  (a  translation  of  the  seventh  edition 
of  the  Rudimenta  Ungues  Hebraicoe  of  C.  H.  Vosen  and 
F.  Kaulen;    St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1891). 

Biblioorapht:  A  sketch  of  his  life  is  found  in  the  Mono- 
graph Series  of  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Historical  Society,  iii. 
7-16,  New  York,  1905. 

GAD:  The  name  of  a  Canaanitic  deity  of  fortune. 
In  Isa.  Ixv.  11  (A.V.)  occur  the  words:  "  But  ye 
are  they  .  .  .  that  prepare  a  table  for  that  troop  " 
(the  Hebrew  of  which  is  better  rendered  in  the  R.V. 
*'  that  prepare  a  table  for  Fortune";  margin  "  Gad," 
Gk.  tdi  daimoni&i).  The  *'  Gad  "  of  the  R.V.  margin 
reproduces  the  Hebrew,  which  is  evidently  a  proper 
name  introduced  in  connection  with  Meni  (q.v.), 
both  Gad  and  Meni  being  deities  worshiped  by 
apostate  Israelites  in  the  worship  of  the  former  of 
which  a  table  (lectistemium)  was  spread.  This  is 
the  only  unquestionable  mention  of  the  deity  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Other  traces  occur,  however, 
which  make  probable  the  fact  of  an  extensively 
propagated  cult  of  Canaanitic  or  Aramean  origin. 
Thus  a  place  named  Baal-gad,  "  Lord  of  (good) 
fortune,"  situated  "  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  .  .  . 
under  mount  Hermon  "  is  given  as  the  extreme 
northern  limit  of  Joshua's  conquest  (Josh.  xi.  17, 
xii.  7,  xiii.  5);  while  Migdal-gad,  "  Tower  of  Gad," 
appears  as  a  place  in  the  southwest  lowlands  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  37).  In  Gen.  xxx.  11  (belonging 
to  the  J  narrative)  at  the  birth  of  Zilpah's  first  sou 
her  mistress  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  "  a  troop 
Cometh,"  R.V.,  ''Fortimate!"  margin,  "fortune!" 
or  "  Fortune  is  come  "  (an  attempt  to  render  in  the 
R.V.  more  closely  the  Hebrew  begad  or  ba  gad). 
The  Talmudists  understood  this  exclamation  to 
refer  to  the  god  Gad  in  the  sense  of  "  Gad  is  here, 
bringing  good  fortune,"  but  later  commentators 
are  much  divided  over  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
Since  from  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (and  other  evi- 
dences to  be  adduced)  it  is  clear  that  Gad  is  the 
name  of  a  deity,  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
word  would  be  found  as  an  element  in  proper  names. 
In  Num.  xiii.  10  appears  mention  of  a  "  Gaddiel  the 
son  of  Sodi,"  and  in  xiii.  11  of  "  Gaddi  the  son  of 
Susi,"  the  latter  possibly  a  shortened  form  of  the 
former;  in  II  Kings  xv.  14,  17  Menahem  is  called 
"  the  son  of  Gadi  "  (Septuagint,  Gaddi),  and  pos- 
sibly "  Gad  "  in  I  Sam.  xxii.  5  is  a  form  still  more 
simplified.  Azgad,  "  Strong  is  Gad,"  as  the  name 
of  a  clan  or  a  chief,  appears  in  Ezra  ii.  12,  viii.  12; 
Neh.  X.  15.  While  all  of  these  names  do  not  neces- 
sarily contain  conscioiis  reference  to  a  deity,  there 
is  a  probability  that,  in  the  light  of  known  practises 
of  later  Jews,  at  least  some  of  them  may  have  been 
formed  with  the  god  in  mind.  The  practise  of 
spreading  the  lectistemium  for  Gad  continued  in 
some  Jewish  families  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century, 
this  in  a  way  vouching  for  the  worship  mentioned 
in  Isaiah,  while  Buxtorf  {Lexicon  Udmudicum) 
adduces  the  custom  of  keeping  in  the  house  a  couch 
called  "  the  couch  of  Gada,"  finely  fitted  up,  never 
used  by  the  family,  but  reserved  for  ''  the  prince  of 
the  house,"  i.e.,  the  protector  **'  Fortune." 

In  other  Semitic  regions  the  name  appears  as  an 
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element  in  names,  though  the  meaning  can  not 
always  be  determined.    In  most  cases  it  is  possible 
to  take  the  element  Gad  as  an  appellative,  ''for- 
tune."    Thus  there  are  found   in  very  different 
provenance  the  combinations  Gad-NebO|  "  Fortime 
of  Nebo,"  and  Gad-shirath.     So  in  a  number  of 
Palmyrene  inscriptions  the  word  occurs  in  com- 
binations where  the  second  element  is  the  name  of 
another  deity,  e.g.,  Gad-Allat,  while  gadya^  "  for- 
tunate," occurs.    One  Palmyrene  inscription  *found 
at  a  sacred  spring  points  indubitably  to  a  deity  to 
whom  the  spring  was  sacred,  reading  "  to  Gada  " 
(cf.  the  place  name  '*  Ayin-Gada,"  N6ldeke,  ZDMQ, 
xxix.,    1875,    441)    and    the    "  Gad-spring "   near 
Jerusalem.    In  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  environ- 
ment the  word  is  found  as  an  element  in  personal 
names,   while  in  many  more  probable  cases  the 
reading  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  give  entire  cer- 
tainty;   moreover  the  meaning  can  not  always  be 
definitely  determined  and  may  be  appellative.  Gad- 
melek,  "  Gad  is  king,"  is  an  inscription  on  a  stone 
found   in  Jerusalem,   possibly  due  to  Canaanitic 
influence.    In  Arabic  the  proper  name  Abd  al-Gadd 
is  found,   certainly  a  deity's  name   (Wellhausen, 
Heidentunif  p.  146).    Isaac  of  Antioch  (Operay  ed. 
Bickell,  ii.  210,  Giessen,  1877)  reports  that  tables 
were  prepared  on  the  roofs  by  his  countrymen  for 
Gadda  or  (pi.)  Gadde,  and  he  mentions  a  "  demon  " 
Gadlat  as  belonging  to  the  city  of  Beth-hur.    Jacob 
of  Sarug  speaks  of  a  female  goddess  of  Haran  named 
Gadlat,  while  by  the  plural  gadde  he  means  demons. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  both  of  these  references  fall 
in  with  what  is  show^  by  comparative  religion  as 
happening  within  the  Semitic  sphere;  (1)  the  devel- 
opment  of  a  shadowy  consort   corresponding   in 
name  to  the  male  deity,  and  (2)  in  a  subsequent 
stage  of  development  or  under  another  religion  the 
degradation  of  both  deities  to  the  rank  of  demons. 
Post-Christian  Jews,  especially  the  rabbis,  used  the 
name  as  that  of  a  demon.    Temples  of  Gad  were 
known  in  Syria,  and  Buxtorf  cites  a  passage  which 
speaks  of  an  image  of  Gad.    Jacob  of  Sarug  says 
that  "  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  they  now 
build  monasteries  instead  of  beit-gadde  "  (i.e.,  tem- 
ples to  Jupiter  and  Venus,  who  were  identified  with 
the  deities  of  good  luck).    In  late  times  Gad  appears 
to  have  been  so  popular  that  his  name  acquired 
the  sense  of  "  genius,  godhead."    Under  the  Greek 
regime  Gad  seems  to  have  passed  over  into  the 
Greek  form  Tyche,  who  is  very  often  mentioned 
on  coins  and  in  inscriptions  in  the  region  of  Syria 
and  became  a  patron  of  very  many  Greek  cities, 
possibly  also  the  patron  of  rulers.    The  Greek  Tyche 
is  unquestionably  not  of  native  Greek  origin,  but 
is  an  importation  from  the  East,  and  on  Greek  soil 
was  sometimes  masculine.      Whether  the  Syrian 
Tyche  is  the  earlier  Gad,  renamed  under  Greek  in- 
fluence, can  not  be  definitely  decided,  as  the  data 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  or  continuous. 

The  origin  of  the  god  Gad  is  in  doubt.  It  is 
possible  thiat  he  arose  as  the  personification  of  the 
abstract  concept  good  fortune,  though  it  must  be 
said  that  this  process  is  not  usual  in  the  Semitic 
sphere.  None  of  the  Old  Testament  passages  which 
bear  on  the  question  are  very  early,  unless  the  view 
of  the  critical  school  be  correct  which  inclines  to  the  | 


belief  that  the  tribe  of  Gad,  like  that  of  Asher,  took 
its  name  from  the  god.  The  newer  esqilanation  of 
the  composite  origin  of  the  Hebrew  nation  as  in- 
cluding clans  al^rbed  by  conquest,  tradition 
recording  this  fact  by  assigning  to  the  dans  ^ 
absorbed  a  humbler  origin  as  the  descendants  of 
concubines,  would  make  for  an  early  origin  of  the 
deity.  But  these  conclusions  are  by  no  mean^ 
universally  accepted,  and  the  worship,  e\'en  tb 
existence,  of  Gad  in  strictly  Canaanitic  provenAoce 
earlier  than  the  Exile  rests  on  the  two  place  names 
Baal-gad  and  Migdal-gad  (ut  sup.). 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Selden*  De  di$  SffrU,  I.,  i.,  London,  U'lT, 
and  the  additions  of  Beyer  in  ed.  of  Amsterdam,  1^>^> 
F.  C.  Movers,  Die  Phdnusier,  i.  174,  Bonn,  i»41:  D.  A 
Cbwolson,  Die  ABobiar,  ii  226-227,  St.  Peterabujic  1SV> 
W.  W.  von  Baudisain,  Jahve  et  Moloch,  pp.  36  sqq..  Lti?- 
sic,  1874;  F.  Lenormant,  Chaldtuan  Afagie,  p.  120.I»iKi'  c 
1877;  J.  H.  Mordtmann,  in  ZDMG,  xxxi  (1877).  99-101. 
xxxix  (1885),  44-46;  P.  Scholx.  Gdtzendienei  und  Zavhr- 
tpeien  hei  den  U^Qem,  pp.  409-411,  Reieensburg.  1S<>; 
C.  G.  A.  Siegfried,  in  JPT,  i  (1875).  356-367;  F.  W.  A. 
Baethgen,  Beitr&o^  tur  tiemiAachen  R^ligionaoeBdiidUf.  p!x 
76-^.  150-161,  BerUn.  1888;  T.  Ndldeke,  in  ZDMG. 
xlii  (1888),  470  sqq.;  G.  Kerber.  Die  relioiongeechiehtiit^ 
Bedeutung  der  hebrdiaehen  Bigennamen^  pp.  66-68,  FreTbur;?, 
1807;  the  conunentaries  of  Dillmann,  Cheyne.  ]>elitz<(-h. 
and  G.  A.  Smith  on  Isaiah,  on  the  passage  Ixv.  U,  ri 
Delitxsoh  on  Genesis,  at  xxx.  11.  and  T.  K.  CbeyxM,  /sK- 
duction  to  Book  <4  leaiaK  pp.  365-366.  London,  1S95. 
DB,  iL  76;    EB,  ii  1557-1658,  "  Fortune." 

GADARAf     GADAREHES.       See     Gerasenes; 

GABTAirO,  ga"Ma'n6  (CAJETAN),  OF  TIEHE. 
See  Thuatines. 

6AIL0R,  THOMAS  FRANK:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Tennessee;  b.  at  Jackson,  Mi^^ 
Sept.  17, 1856.  He  studied  at  Racine  College,  R^ 
cine,  Wis.  (B.A.,  1876),  and  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (S.T.B.,  1879),  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1879  and  ordained  priest  in  1880.  After 
being  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  at  Pu- 
laski, Tenn.,  1879-82,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  University  of  the  South. 
where  he  was  also  chaplain  after  1883  and  vice- 
chancellor  after  1890.  He  was  consecrated  bishop 
coadjutor  of  Tennessee  in  1893,  and  became  bishop 
five  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Quintan!. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  since  1886  and  a 
member  of  many  important  committees,  such  asthsi 
on  marginal  readings  in  1895-1902.  He  is  at  present 
chairman  of  the  Court  of  Review  for  ecclesiastical 
trials  in  the  fourth  department  of  the  Church. 
In  theology  he  is  a  High-churchman  with  wid* 
sympathies.  He  has  written  A  Mamudof  Dexvim 
(New  York,  1887)  and  The  Apostolic  Siuxessm 
(1890). 

BiBLioaaAPHT*.  W.  S.  Perry,  The  Epiacopate  in  America,  p 
357,  New  York,  1895. 

GAINES,  WESLEY  JOHN:  Methodist  Episco- 
pal bishop;  b.  a  slave,  near  Washington,  Ga.,  Oct 
4,  1840.  Until  the  age  of  fifteen  he  remained  on 
the  plantation  where  he  was  bom,  acquiring  an 
elementary  education  by  his  own  efforts,  while  h\- 
theological  training  was  obtained  later,  especially 
''n  1870,  from  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy.    In  1855 
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he  was  taken  to  Stewart  County,  Ga.,  and  in  the 
following  year  to  Muscogee  County  in  the  same  State. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  (1865),  was  admitted 
to  the  South  Carolina  Conference  (1866),  and  was 
ordained  deacon  and  elder  (1867).  He  was  star 
tioned  at  Florence  Mission,  Ga.  (1867),  Atlanta 
(1867-69),  Macon  (1871-73),  Columbus  (1874-77), 
again  at  Macon  (1878-80),  and  Atlanta  (1881-88). 
In  1888  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  has  been  a 
trustee  of  Wilberforce  University,  Ohio,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Payne  Theological  Seminary,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Edward  Waters  College, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  the  founder  of  Morris  Brown 
College,  Atlanta,  of  which  he  is  also  trustee  and 
treasurer.  He  is  likewise  president  of  the  financial 
board  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  has  written  African  Methodism  in  the  South 
(Atlanta,  1890). 

GALATEO,  gfl'aa-t^'O,  6IR0LAM0.  See  Italy, 
THE  Reformation  m,  §  3. 

GALATIA.    See  Asia  Minor,  VII 

GALATIA5S,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  See  Paul 
THE  Apostle. 

GALBANUM.    See  Incense,  I.,  §3. 

GALE,  THEGPHILUS:  English  non-conformist; 
b.  at  Kingsteignton  (12  m.  s.s.w.  of  Exeter), 
Devonshire,  1628;  d.  at  Newington,  London,  Feb. 
or  Mar.,  1678.  He  studied  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1649;  M.A.,  1652),  and  in  1650  received 
the  fellowship  of  one  of  the  ejected  fellows.  After  hav- 
ing distinguished  himself  as  a  university  preacher, 
he  accepted  an  appointment  as  preacher  in  Winches- 
ter Cathedral  in  1657,  but  retained  his  fellowship. 
At  the  Restoration  he  lost  his  preferments  and 
became  a  tutor  to  the  children  of  Lord  Wharton. 
He  traveled  abroad  with  his  pupils  1662-65,  and  on 
the  termination  of  his  engagement  in  1666,  he  settled 
at  Newington,  London,  as  assistant  pastor  to  John 
Rowe,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1677.  On  his  death 
he  left  his  theological  library  to  Harvard  College. 
Gale  is  known  by  his  Court  of  the  Gentiles  (parts  i. 
and  ii.,  Oxford,  1669-71 ;  parts  iii.  and  iv.,  London, 
1677;  2d.  ed.,  London,  1682),  which  is  a  learned 
attempt  to  trace  all  European  languages  back  to 
Hebrew  and  to  prove  that  all  ancient  philosophy 
and  theology  were  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Among  Gale's  other  works  are:  A 
True  Idea  of  Jansenism  (London,  1669);  Anatomy 
of  InfidelUy  (1672);  and  Idea  Theologian  (1673). 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  &  Wood,  Alhenm  OzonienseB,  ii.  461,  760, 
778,  London,  1692;  E.  Calamy,  HUtarieal  AccoutU,  pp. 
64-^,  ib.  1713;  8.  Palmer,  Noneonformigf^  Memorial, 
i.  239.  ib.  1802;  DNB,  xx.  377-378. 

6ALERIUS:  Roman  emperor,  293-^311.  See 
Diocletian. 

6ALFRID,  gea'frld  (GAUFRID,  GOTTFRID), 
OF  CLAIRVAUX:  Cistercian  abbot;  d.  after  1188. 
He  was  bom  at  Auxerre,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard, 
but  obtained  Bernard's  favor  in  1140,  and  later 
became  his  secretary  {notaritu).  In  1159  he  was 
made  abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Igny,  in  1162  of 
Clairvaux,  but  had  to  give  up  this  position  in  1167. 
In  1170  he  became  abbot  of  Fossanova,  near 
Rome,  in  1 1 76  of  Hautecombe  in  Savoy.     The  most 


important  part  of  Galfrid's  activity  refers  to  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  of  whose  biography  he  wrote 
books  iii.-v.  and  the  third  part  of  book  vi.,  besides 
collecting  materials.  For  the  proceedings  against 
Gilbert  of  Poitiers  at  Reims  in  1149  he  collected  pa- 
tristic quotations  against  him  and  published  them 
afterward  {MPL,  clxxxv.  595-618).  At  the  request 
of  the  order  he  also  wrote  a  biography  of  the  arch- 
bishop Peter  of  Tarentaise.  Commentaries  on  the 
Song  of  Songs,  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  sermons  are 
still  extant  in  manuscript.  Galfrid  nowhere  develops 
any  new  thoughts  nor  does  he  betray  any  deep 
conception  of  persons  and  things,  but  he  shows  a 
certain  ability  in  the  way  of  presentation.  His 
unlimited  admiration  of  Bernard  and  his  hostility 
to  Abelard  and  Gilbert  make  it  necessary  to  accept 
his  statements  with  caution. 

S.  M.  Deutsch. 

BiBUOORArHT:  Biabillon,  Introduction  to  the  Vita  Ber- 
nardi,  in  MPL,  obcxzv.  221  aqq.;  HuiUnre  litUraire  dt  la 
Prance,  xir.  430-451;  H.  Renter,  Alexander  III.,  vol.  ii., 
Leipflio.  1862;  G.  HAffer,  Der  heilige  Bemhard  von  Clair- 
vavx,  i.  27  aqq.,  Mtlnster,  1886;  E.  Vacandard,  Vie  de  St. 
Bernard,  Paris.  1895;  KL,  v.  932-933. 

GALFRID  OF  VENDdllE:  Abbot  of  the  clois- 
ter at  Venddme  from  1093;  d.  at  Angers  Mar.  26, 
1132.  When  Pope  Urban  II.  (q.v.)  fell  into  sore 
straits  under  the  party  of  the  antipope  Clement  III., 
Galfrid  hastened  to  Rome  and  rendered  such  great 
service  that  he  was  appointed  a  cardinal-priest,  and 
received  still  further  tokens  of  the  pope's  good-will. 
He  enjoyed  favorable  relations  with  Paschal  II. 
as  well;  also  with  Calixtus  II.  and  Honorius  II. 
In  church  history  at  large,  Galfrid  is  a  factor  of 
some  significance  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  in- 
vestiture controversy  (see  Investiture);  be  be- 
longed to  those  of  the  clergy  who  stoutly  demanded 
the  revocation  of  the  privilege  of  investiture  con- 
ferred by  Paschal  II.  on  the  German  king.  He 
was  the  author  of  certain  minor  teleological 
writings.  Carl  Mirbt. 

BxBLxoaaAPHT:  Gottfried's  Epietola,  libeUi  and  Opueeula 
were  edited  by  J.  Sirmond,  Paris,  1610.  and  are  also  in 
MPL,  dvii.  The  libeUi,  ed.  E.  Saokur,  are  in  MOH,  Li- 
beUi de  lite,  ii  (1893),  680-700.  Consult:  Hiatoire  lit- 
Uraxre  de  la  France,  xi.  180;  L.  Gompain,  ^tude  eur 
Qeoffroi  de  Vend&me,  Paris.  1891;  E.  Sackur.  in  NA, 
xviii  (1893).  666-673;  C.  Mirbt.  Die  PtMizietik  im  ZeitaUer 
Qreffora  VIL,  Leipsic,  1894. 

GALILEE. 

I.  The  IsraeUtic  Period.  Geographical  Limits  (§  1). 

Names  and  Boundaries  ((1).     Earlier  History  ((2). 
History  ((  2).  Galilee  the  Home  of  Insur- 

Cities(M).  rection(M). 

II.  The  Jewish  Period.  Cities  ((  4). 

Galilee  (Hebr.  GalU;  Aram.  OalUa,  Oelila;  Gk. 
Hi  OalUaia)  is  the  most  northern  district  of  Pales- 
tine. The  form  of  the  name  indicates  two  distinct 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  region,  the  Israelitic 
and  the  Jewish. 

L  The  Israelitic  Period:  The  word  GalU  or 
GalUah  (II  Kings  xv.  29)  means  a  circle,  region, 
district.  It  is  used  nearly  in  its  primary  sense  in 
Isa.  ix.  1  (cf.  I  Mace.  v.  15),  and  suggests  in  these 
passages  a  region  not  in  the  complete  possession  of 
the  Hebrews.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  defines  the 
region  closely  enough,  mentioning  on  one  side 
Zebulun   and    Naphtali,    on    the    other   "  beyond 
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Jordan,"  and  also  "  the  way  of  the  sea,"  which  is 
the  caravan  route  from    Damascus    to    Acre  via 

Bahrat   al-Hulah,  Wadi  al-Hammam 

I.  Names    and  past  Kam  Hattin,  and  also  the 

and  Bound-  "district  of  the  nations"  (R.  V.  mar- 

aries.       gin).     The  region  through  which  this 

road  passes  beyond  Kam  Hattin  is  the 
land  of  Zebulun;  the  Jordan  region  is  the  stretch  on 
the  west  side  from  Bahrat  al-Hulah  to  Dan.  The 
"  district  of  the  nations  "  includes  the  moimtain 
region  to  the  north  of  the  plain  of  al  Battof  (cf. 
Josh.  XX.  7  and  II  Kings  xv.  29).  The  last  two 
expressions  in  Isa.  ix.  1  correspond  to  the  "  land 
of  Naphtali  "  in  the  preceding  context. 

The  earliest  reports  of  this  region  come  from 
the  inscriptions  of  Sethos  I.  and  Rameses  II. 
(fourteenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  B.C.)  in  con- 
nection with  the  conquered  territory  between  the 
Kishon  and  Lebanon,  in  which  Asher  is  mentioned. 
By  this  is  not  necessarily  meant  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
since  the  incriptions  clearly  mean  a  country. 
Gen.  XXX.  9-13  makes  Asher  a  son  of  Jacob  and 
Zilpah,  the  bondservant  of  Leah,  that  is,  a  stock  of 
mixed  Hebrew  and  Canaanitic  blood:   or,  in  other 

words,  Hebrew  settlers  in  the  district  of 
2.  History.  Asher  had  assumed  the  name  of  the 

region,  though  they  had  in  time  become 
its  masters.  A  similar  explanation  applies  to  the 
case  of  Naphtali  as  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Bilhah,  the 
bondservant  of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxx.  1-8).  The  two 
Canaanitic  stocks  out  of  which  these  peoples  devel- 
oped were  the  Amorites  and  the  Hivites.  The 
Amorites  came  from  Lebanon  lat«r  than  1250  B.C.; 
the  Hivites  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Hermon  (Josh, 
xi.  3)  or  Lebanon  (Judges  ili.  3).  In  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  Naphtali  and  Zebulun  receive  praise, 
wliile  Asher  is  ciiarged  with  indifference  and  lack 
of  effort,  but  in  Judges  vi.  35,  vii.  23,  Asher  is 
reckoned  among  the  fighting  tribes.  The  indica- 
tions of  history  and  of  Judges  i.  31-33  are  that  the 
district  of  Asher  was  less  under  Hebrew  control  than 
that  of  Naphtali.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  reading  of 
events  that  the  population  of  the  region  had  little 
influence  at  least  upon  the  religion  of  Israel. 
Solomon  ceded  to  Hiram  of  Tyre  twenty  cities  in 
Galilee  which  belonged  to  the  region  of  Cabul 
(I  Kings  ix.  10-14)  which  Hiram  gave  to  Solo- 
mon (II  Chron.  viii.  2),  though  the  history  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  does  not  bear  out  the  Chronicler. 
Benhadad  I.  wasted  "all  the  land  of  Naphtali" 
(I  Kings  XV.  20);  after  the  victory  of  Ahab  it  was 
again  recovered  by  Hazael  (II  Kings  xii.  18,  xiii. 
22),  and  Jeroboam  was  able  to  restore  the  control  to 
Israel,  though  only  for  a  short  time.  In  734  b.c. 
Tiglath-pileser  III.  assailed  this  entire  region  at  the 
request  of  Ahaz  (II  Kings  xvi.  7)  and  carried  the 
inhabitants  into  exile  (II  Kings  xv.  29).  The  har- 
assed condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  expressed  in 
Isa.  iii.  21,  ix.  4.  The  Israelitic  period  ends  with 
the  assimilation  of  the  region  to  the  Assyrian  rule. 
The  Galilee  of  Israelitic  times  possessed  no  large 
cities.  It  was  not  easily  accessible,  since  there 
were  no  good  roads,  and  the  caravan  route  passed 
through  its  southeastern  comer  only.  One  road 
passed  eastward  from  Tyre  to  Abel-beth-maacah, 
and  crossed  several  leading  north  and  south;  there 


was  a  path  from  Tyre  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  one 
from  Acre,  more  traveled,  which  branched  on  the 
hills  northward  and  southward.  Judges  xviii.  7-10 

probably  represents   the  condition  of 
3.  Cities,     all  the  places  called  cities  in  Galilee. 

Josh.  xi.  10  names  Hazor  as  the  capi- 
tal, one  of  Solomon's  border  fortresses  (I  Kings  ix. 
15),  while  I  Mace.  xi.  63-73  locates  it  south  of  Ke- 
desh.  Kedesh  was  one  of  the  oldest  possessions  of 
Israel;  its  modem  name  is  Kades,  located  north  of 
Bahrat  al-Hulah.  Its  name  indicates  that  it  was 
an  old  sanctuary,  and  Josh.  xx.  7,  xxi.  32  make  it  a 
city  of  refuge  and  a  Levitical  city.  North  of  Ke- 
desh, on  the  border  of  the  hill  country  above  the 
Jordan  valley,  lay  Abel-beth-maacah,  the  modern 
Abil  al-Kamh,  the  refuge  of  Sheba  (II  Sam.  xx.  14). 
Still  farther  north  lay  Ijon,  not  definitely  located, 
though  there  is  a  Marj  Ajun  between  the  Litany  and 
the  Hasbany .  Dan  was  situated  eastward  from  Abil 
al-Kamh,  on  the  west  source  of  the  Jordan  (Judges 
xviii..  Josh.  xix.  47).  Its  earlier  name  was  Lais  or 
Leshem.  Jeroboam  made  it  one  of  the  royal  sanc- 
tuaries, and  it  stood  for  the  extreme  northern 
boundary  of  Israel.  Aclishaph  (Josh.  xi.  1)  is 
possibly  the  modem  Khirbat  Iksaf ,  southwest  of  the 
bend  in  the  Litany.  The  village  Jarun  west  of 
Bahrat  al-Hulah  perhaps  marks  the  Iron  of  Josh. 
xix.  38,  Kana,  south  of  this,  may  be  the  Kanah  of 
Josh.  xix.  28,  and  Ramiya,  still  farther  south,  the 
Ramah  of  Josh.  xix.  29. 

n.  The  Jewish  Period:  The  boundaries  of  the 
Jewish  Galilee  dififered  from  those  under  Israel. 
Josephus  makes  it  begin  on  the  north  of  Scytho- 
polis  and  the  Plain  of  Jezreel,  and  divides  it  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Galilee,  with  the  division  at  the 
plain  of  al-Ramah,  with  Beersheba  on  the  line. 
While  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Jordan  were  nor- 
mally the  eastern  boundary,  places  farther  ea.'^t 
were    reckoned    to    it     (see    Gaulanitis).    The 

northern  and  western  boundaries  are 
I.  Geo-     hard  to  define,  though  Josephus  makes 
graphical    Kedesh  a  Tyrian  fortress  on  the  bound- 
Limits,      ary.     The  Jewish  Galilee  included  the 

territory  of  Zebulun,  which  was  not  in 
the  earlier  district.  Dr.  Hirsch  Hildesheimer  (Bei- 
trdge  zur  Geographic  Paldstinas,  Berlin,  1886)  from 
indications  in  the  Talmud  would  place  the  north- 
era  line  by  Tibnin,  Marj  Ajun  and  Csesarea  PhiUppi 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannseus.  But  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  Kedesh  had  changed  its  relations 
between  his  time  and  that  of  Josephus. 

Despite  the  exemplary  punishment  meted  out  to 
the  district  by  Ti^th-pileser  III.,  the  Israelitic 
inhabitants  continued  for  the  most  part  to  hold 
their  position,  and  it  did  not  suffer  the  same  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  population  as  did  Samaria. 
The  narrative  in  II  Chron.  xxx.  10-11  supports 
the  supposition  that  there  were  those  in  the  country 
about  300  B.C.  who  were  allied  in  religion  with  the 
Jews;  and  tliat  Jews  lived  in  that  country  is  shown 

by  I  Mace.  v.  14-23,  in  that  Simon  the 

2.  Earlier  Maccabee   brought   nimibers  of  Jews 

History,     thence  to  live  in  Judea.     Under  John 

Hyrcanus  I.  Samaria  was  subjected  and 
the  boundaries  thrust  farther  north  to  Galilee. 
Aristobulus  I.  seems  to  have  conquered  and  Judaized 
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Galilee  (Josephus,  Ant.  XIII.,  xi.  3),  and  Hyrcanus 
II.  was  confirmed  by  Pompey  as  ethnarch  of  the  re- 
gion. The  later  destiny  of  Galilee  was  bound  up  with 
that  of  Judea.  The  proconsul  Gabinius  divided  the 
whole  Jewish  country  into  five  districts,  each  with  its 
own  synedrium,  that  for  Galilee  sitting  in  Sepporis. 
But  this  arrangement  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 
The  risings  of  the  years  55  and  53  B.C.  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  Romans,  but  Herod  first  secured 
peace  in  the  land  45  b.c.  After  the  rule  of  Anti- 
gonus,  40-^,  Galilee  was  united  with  Herod's 
kingdom  (37-4  b.c.) ,  and  Augustus  gave  Herod  also 
the  tetrarchy  of  Zenodoriis.  After  the  death  of  Herod, 
hatred  of  the  Romans  and  hopes  of  the  Messiah 
kindled  the  fires  of  insurrection.  Judas  of  Gamala, 
son  of  an  Ezechias  executed  by  Herod,  rebelled  and 
was  subdued  by  Varus  (see  Judas  of  Galilee). 
Meanwhile  Augustus  had  confirmed  Herod's  will 
and  Galilee  and  Persea  fell  to  Antipas,  who  made 
his  capital  first  in  Sepporis  and  then  in  Tiberias  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  While  the  census  of  Quirinius 
(7  A.D.)  did  not  alFect  Galilee,  it  set  loose  forces  of 
insurrection.     The  Zealots  arose  imder 

3.  Galilee  Judas  of  Gamala  and   the   Pharisee 

the  Home  Zaddok.  Judas  was  killed  (Acts  v. 
of  Insurrec-  37),  but  he  had  sown  seed  which  pro- 
tion.  duced  fruit.  Both  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus  foimd  Zealots  among  their 
disciples  (John  i.  35-^2;  Mark  iii.  18).  These 
continued  movements  caused  Antipas  great  anxiety 
(Luke  xiii.  31,  32).  An  event  of  the  year  40  showed 
how  great  was  the  feeling  against  the  Romans. 
Caligula  had  ordered  Petronius,  the  governor  of 
Syria,  to  place  the  emperor's  statue  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  thousands  of  Jews  assembled 
in  Ptolemais  and  Tiberias,  in  the  latter  place  con- 
tinuously for  forty  days,  beseeching  him  not  to 
profane  the  Temple,  and  Petronius  gave  up  the 
design.  From  the  year  44  the  Zealots  continued  to 
gain  groimd  among  the  people,  though  treated  by 
the  Romans  as  common  brigands.  By  a  gift  of 
Nero,  part  of  Galilee  came  under  Agrippa  II.,  viz., 
Tiberias  and  Tarichsea.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  67,  Sepporis  yielded  to  the  Romans  and  the 
other  cities,  Tarichsea,  Tiberias,  Gamala,  and  the 
fortress  on  Tabor  and  at  Gischala  were  subdued. 
After  70,  Vespasian  took  the  entire  district,  so 
rife  with  sedition,  under  his  private  control,  and 
Judea  was  administered  by  governors  probably  of 
pretorian  rank.  Agrippa's  realm  after  his  death 
in  100  was  joined  to  the  province  of  Syria. 

A  review  shows  that  the  population  of  Galilee  was 
heterogeneous.  Besides  the  Jews,  themselves  not 
of  pure  strain,  there  were  Arameans,  Itureans 
(perhaps  Arabs),  to  say  nothing  of  Phenicians  and 
Greeks.  On  this  account  the  contempt  of  the 
Jews  for  Galileans  is  explicable  (John  i.  46,  vii.  52), 
and  the  dialect  was  distinguishable  from  that  used 
in  the  south  (Matt.  xxvi.  73;  Mark  xiv.  70).  Never- 
theless in  the  second  century  Galilee  became  the 
home  of  Jewish  scholarship,  the  place  where  the 
Masoretic  work  was  done  upon  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  where  the  beginning  was  made 
of  the  collection  which  became  the  Jerusalem  or 
Palestinian  Talmud. 

The  best-known  cities  belonged  to  Lower  Galilee. 


Near  the  southwestern  boimdary  and  south  of  the 
Wadi  al-Malak  lay  Simonias,  the  Shimron  of  Josh, 
xi.  1,  the  modem  Semuniyah.  South  of  Tabor  the 
modem  Nein  locates  the  Nain  of  Luke  vii.  11.  On 
the  plateau  between  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the 
modem  village  of  Sarona  locates  the  Saronas  of 
Eusebius  (Onomasticon,  296).  In  the  time  of 
Christ  the  region  immediately  west  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  was  densely  populated.  In  the  south,  not 
far  from  the  outlet  into  the  Jordan,  lay  the  Talmudic 
fortress  Bethirah,  to  be  identified  with  the  Tari- 
chsa  of  Josephus,  the  modem  Khirbet  al-Karak. 
Four  miles  north  was  the  celebrated  spring  of 

Tiberias,  with  Tiberias  itself  half  an 
4.  Cities,    hour  farther  north,  according  to  the 

Talmud  the  site  of  the  Rakkath  of 
Josh.  xix.  35.  After  Herod  Antipas  had  built  it, 
he  foimd  it  difficult  to  get  Jews  to  settle  there, 
since  they  regarded  it  as  unclean  on  account  of  the 
many  graves  in  the  vicinity  or  on  the  site.  An  hour 
still  to  the  north  is  located  the  village  al-Majdal, 
identified  with  the  home  of  Mary  Magdalene. 
From  there  to  Khan  Minyah  stretches  the  plain, 
the  Gennesaret  of  Mark  vi.  53.  On  the  location  of 
Capemaiun  see  Capernaum.  The  best  road  from 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  westward  is  through 
the  Wadi  al-Hammam,  where  Herod's  famous 
battle  with  the  supporters  of  the  Hasmoneans  was 
fought  (Josephus,  War,  I.,  xvi.  2,  4).  The  basalt 
hill  of  Kam  Hattin  is  identified  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  but 
without  good  reason.  To  the  southwest  is  situ- 
ated Kafr  Kanna,  .often  identified  with  the 
Cana  of  John  ii.;  others  locate  Cana  at  Khirbet 
Kana,  and  a  third  identification  is  with  Kanat 
al-Jalil,  at  the  north  of  the  plain  of  al-Battof .  But 
half  an  hour  north  of  Nazareth  (q.v.)  is  a  spring 
still  known  as  Ain  Kana,  surrounded  by  masonry, 
and  near  it  a  basin  of  masonry.  This  site  better 
fulfils  the  conditions  required  for  the  site  of  Cana. 
One  and  a  half  hours  north  of  Nazareth  is  Safuri- 
yah,  which  marks  the  site  of  Sepporis,  a  town  by 
nature  a  fortress,  and  for  that  reason  influential  in 
history.  Before  Tiberias  was  built,  it  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  district.  In  the  north  of  the  plain  of 
al-Battof  (plain  of  Asochis,  Ant,  XIII.,  xii.  4),  at 
the  modern  Tell  Jafat  was  the  fortress  of  Jotapata 
(Josephus,  War,  III.,  vii.-viii.).  In  Upper  Galilee, 
near  the  north  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  near 
Capemavm,  the  present  Khirbet  Karazah  is  the 
site  of  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21).  Upon  a  high  spur, 
giving  a  wide  view  southward,  was  Zafed,  a  city 
reckoned  with  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Tiberias  as 
one  of  the  holy  places.  Westward  lies  Meron, 
often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and  still  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  Jews  who  honor  the  doctors  of  the 
law  buried  there.  Gischala  lay  to  the  north,  the 
modem  ruins  bearing  the  name  al-Jish. 

(H.  GUTHB.) 

Biblioobapht:  Q.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Oeography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  London,  1897;  Schiirer,  Oeaehichte,  i.-ii.,  Eng. 
tranBl.,  I.,  i.,  II.,  i.;  A.  Neubauer,  La  Oiooraphie  du  Tal' 
mtid,  Paris,  1868;  V.  Gu^rin,  Description  de  la  Palestine, 
III.,  OaliUe,  i.-ii.,  ib.  1880;  C.  R.  Conder  and  H.  H. 
Kitchener,  Starvey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs,  vol.  i., 
London,  1881;  S.  Merrill.  Oalilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ, 
Boeton,  1881;  W.  M.  ThomAon,  Land  and  Book,  Central 
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PaUaHne,  London.  1883;  B.  Stade,  OeaehiehU  da  VoVcm 
ImraO,  vol.  i..  Berlin.  1887;  H.  GraeU.  QMchichie  dtr  Ju- 
den,  vol.  iii..  Index.  "  GaliUka."  "  Galilter,"  "  Zeloten." 
ib.  1888;  W.  M.  MUller,  Aaien  und  Europa,  Leipeic.  1803; 
J.  Wellhauaen,  ItraelUiadie  und  jUditcke  Oeadiichie,  Ber- 
lin. 1894;  F.  Buhl.  Oeoffraphie  dea  alien  PaUUtina,  Frei- 
burs.  1896;  W.  Sandsy,  Sacred  Sites  (4  Oie  GoapeU,  pp.  20- 
48,  London.  1903;  Robinson,  Re$earchet,  vol.  ii.;  DB,  ii. 
08-104;  EB,  ii.  1628-36;  JE,  v.  553-564. 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF:  The  body  of  water  into 
which  the  Jordan  widens  north  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
south  o^  Lake  Huleh.  In  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  several  names  ai^  applied  to  it.  In 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  it  appears  as  a 
limni  ("  lake";  Luke  v.  1,  viii.  22-33),  and  as  a 
ihalaasa  ("  sea  ";  John  vi.  18,  23).  In  one  place 
(Luke  V.  1)  it  is  called  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  a 
name  given  also  to  the  plain  along  the  northwestern 
shore  and  to  a  town  in  the  plain.  Sea  of  Tiberias 
is  the  terminology  in  John  vi.  1,  xxi.  1,  in  the 
first  passage  also  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  term  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  the  best  known  to  the  New  Testament, 
occurring  Matt.  iv.  18,  xv.  29;  Mark  i.  16,  vii.  31; 
John  vi.  1.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  appears  as  the 
Sea  of  Chinnereth  (Num.  xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  xiii.  27) 
and  the  Sea  of  Chinneroth  (Josh.  xii.  3),  variant 
forms  of  the  same  word,  the  origin  of  which  is 
doubtful.  I  Mace.  xi.  67  speaks  of  **  the  water  of 
Gennesar."  This  body  of  water  is  thirteen  miles 
long  and  nearly  seven  miles  wide,  less  than  200  feet 
in  depth,  approximately  an  elongated  oval  in  shape, 
and  its  siu-face  is  700  feet  below  the  Mediterranean. 
The  northern  and  southern  shores  slope  gently  to  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  while  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  are  terminated  by  the  hills  which  rise 
abruptly  on  the  east,  less  so  on  the  west.  It  is 
subject  to  sudden  storms  of  great  violence  which 
make  its  navigation  always  a  matter  of  peril.  Its 
waters  swarm  with  fish,  and  one  town,  Bethsaida 
("  Home  of  Fishermen  "),  took  its  name  from  this 
fact.  The  most  sacred  associations  of  the  lake  are 
connected  with  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Biblioorapht:  For  literature  oonBult  list  under  Gaulee. 

GALILEO,  ga'Ol-ld'O  (properly  GaUleo  Galilei): 
Italian  physicist  and  astronomer;  b.  at  Pisa  Feb. 
15,  1564;  d.  at  Arcetri,  near  Florence,  Jan.  8,  1642. 
In  1581  he  entered  the  University  of  Rsa  to  study 
medicine  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  but  soon 
abandoned  medicine  for  mathematics  and  physical 
science.  In  1585  he  left  the  university  and  went 
to  Florence  to  study  under  Otilio  Ricci.  •He  was 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Pisa  1589-91,  and  at 
Padua  1592-1610,  lecturing  there  to  crowds  of 
enthusiastic  pupils  from  all  over  Europe.  In  1610 
Gosmo  II.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  appointed  him 
philosopher  and  mathematician  at  the  Florentine 
court,  thus  relieving  him  of  all  academic  routine 
and  enabling  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
scientific  investigations. 

Galileo's  opposition  to  the  Ptolemaic  cosmology 
first  brought  him  under  the  suspicion  of  the  In- 
quisition in  1611,  though  he  continued  his  investi- 
gations and  publicly  defended  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem. In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Father  Castelli, 
dated  Dec.  21,  1613,  he  maintained  that  the  theolo- 
gian, instead  of  trying  to  restrict  scientific  investiga- 
tion on  Biblical  groimds,  should  make  it  his  buainesB 


to  reconcile  the  phraseology  of  the  Bible  ^ith  the 
results  of  science.  In  1615  a  copy  of  this  letter 
was  produced  before  the  Inquisition,  with  the 
result  that  the  following  year  Galileo  was  warned  bj 
the  pope  to  desist  from  his  heretical  teachings  oo 
the  pain  of  imprisoimient.  In  1632  he  again  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Inquisition  by  publishing  a 
defense  of  the  Gopemican  system.  After  a  long 
and  wearisome  trial  he  was  condemned  on  June 
22,  1633,  solemnly  to  abjure  his  scientific  creed  on 
bended  knees.  This  he  did  under  threats  of  tor- 
ture; but  whether  he  was  actually  put  to  the 
torture  is  still  a  mooted  question.  He  was  also 
sentenced  to  indeterminate  imprisoimient,  but  tiiis 
was  soon  commuted  to  residence  at  Sienna,  and  the 
following  December  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
his  villa  at  Arcetri,  though  he  remained  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  Inquisition.  In  1637  he  became 
totally  blind. 

Galileo's  chief  contributions  to  science  are  bis 
formulation  of  the  laws  governing  falling  bodies, 
the  invention  of  the  telescope,  the  discovery  of  the 
isochronism  of  the  pendulum,  and  numerous 
astronomical  discoveries,  including  the  phases  of 
Venus,  foiu*  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the  spots  on 
the  sun.  His  works  were  stricken  from  the  Iixiex 
in  1835.  The  most  important  are  Dialogo  .  .  . 
aapra  i  due  sistemi  dd  mando  (Florence,  1632); 
and  Discarsi  e  demostrazumi  maieinaiichk  inlomo  a 
due  nuove  acieme  (Leyden,  1638;  both  these  are  in 
Eng.  transl.  by  T.  Salusbury,  The  Sytteme  of  the 
World,  in  Four  Dialogues ,  wherein  the  two  grand 
Syttemes  o/  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus  are  ,,.  dis- 
coursed of,  .  .  ,  The  ancient  and  modem  Doctrine  of 
Holy  Fathers  .  .  .  concerning  the  rash  CitaHon  oj 
the  Testimony  of  .  \  .  Sacred  Scripture  in  Condu- 
sums  merely  natural.  Mathematical  Discourses  and 
Demonstrations  touching  two  new  Sciences  pertain' 
ing  to  Mechaniks  and  Local  Motion  .  .  .  with  an 
Appendix  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  some  SoHds.— 
A  IXscourse  concerning  the  Natation  of  Bodies  upon 
,  .  ,the  Water,  London,  1661 ;  by  J.  Weston,  London, 
1730).  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  by 
E.  Alberi  (16  vols.,  Florence,  1842-56)  and  the  new 
complete  edition  now  being  prepared  by  A.  Favaro 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  (Florence,  1890  sqq.). 

Biblioorapht:  A.  Favaro,  Oalileo  Oaliiei,  Florence.  1883; 
F.  Picavet,  OaliUe,  deetructeur  de  la  acolaaUque  d  f<mie- 
teur  de  la  j^Uoaophie  acientifique,  Paris,  1895;  PrivaU  lAft 
of  Oalileo,  London,  1869  (bawd  on  his  oorraepondenoe 
with  his  daughters):  H.  de  L'^pinois,  OcUilie,  eon  proeH, 
aa  condamnaHon,  d'apr^e  lea  documenta  inidita,  Paris,  1878; 
K.  Ton  Gabler,  Galileo  and  the  Roman  Curia,  London. 
1879;  F.  R.  Wegg-Prosser,  Galileo  and  kia  Jvdgea,  ih 
1889  (giTos  summary  of  the  "  Dialogue  "):  O.  Lodge. 
Pioneera  in  Science,  ib.  1892;  D.  Nasmith,  Maker*  of 
Modem  Thouoht,  2  vols.,  ib.  1892;  A.  D.  White.  Warfare 
of  Science  with  Theology,  2  vols.,  New  York.  1896;  J.  J. 
Fahie,  Galileo,  hia  Life  and  Work,  London,  1903;  KL.  r. 
18-44  (Roman  Catholic,  gives  good  list  of  literature). 
A.  Favaro,  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Padua, 
has  published  in  Italian  "  GaUleo  and  the  Inquisitioii." 
1907,  giTing  the  original  documents  referring  to  GalileoV 
prosecution  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Holy 
Office. 

GALITZIN,   ga-lit'zin   (GALLITZIN,  GOLIZYN), 
ADELHEID     AMALIE,     PRINCESS.     See    Over- 

BERO,    BeRNHARD    HeINRICH. 

GALL,  SAnrr.   See  Saint  Gall,  Monastery  op. 
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GALLAGHER,  CHARLES  WESLEY:  Method- 
dist  Episcopalian;  b.  at  Boston  Feb.  3,  1846.  He 
studied  at  Wesleyan  University  (B.A.,  1870),  and 
held  pastorates  at  Guilford,  Conn.  (1870-72), 
Bridgehampton,  Long  Island  (1872),  First  Church, 
Taunton,  Mass.  (1872-73),  East  Pearl  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  (1873-76),  North  Church,  Hartford, 
Conn.  (1876),  Hazelville,  Conn.  (1877),  Warren 
Street,  Brooklyn  (1877-80),  St.  Paul's,  Fall  River, 
Mass.  (1880-81),  First  Church,  Taunton,  Mass. 
(1882-83),  and  Hazardville,  Conn.  (1884-^), 
while  in  1887-88  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  New 
Bedford  district.  From  1889  to  1893  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis.,  and 
president  of  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  College 
from  1893  to  1897.  He  was  then  associate  principal 
of  Lasell  Seminary,  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  from  1897 
to  1901,  and  since  the  latter  year  has  been  president 
of  the  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  National  Training  School 
for  Missionaries  and  Deaconesses  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has 
written  God  Revealed^  or  Nature's  Best  Word  (New 
York,  1899). 

GALLAlfDI,  gOl^lOn'Mr,  AlVDREA:  Italian 
Oratorian  and  scholar;  b.  at  Venice  Dec.  7,  1709; 
d.  there  Jan.  12,  1779.  He  achieved  fame  by  his 
edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  veterum  patrum  antiquarum- 
que  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  GroBCO-Latina  (14 
vols.,  Venice,  1765-81).  Despite  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  include  works  of  the  ancient  theological  au- 
thors which  were  already  extant  in  separate  editions, 
Gallandi's  Bibliotheca  is  more  complete,  so  far  as 
minor  works  and  authors  are  concerned,  than  any 
collection  previous  to  that  of  Migne.  He  likewise 
edited  a  niunber  of  treatises  De  vetustis  canonum 
coUectionHms  (1778),  which  included  works  by 
Constant,  Petrus  de  Marca,  and  the  Ballerini 
brothers.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLioaRA.PHT:  NouveUe  bioffruphie  girUrale,  xix.  291,  Paris, 
1858;  G.  A.  Moschini,  Letteratura  Veneziana,  ill.  138.  4 
vols.,  Venice.  180&-08;  H.  Hurter,  Nomendator  literariua, 
iii.  08,  Iimsbnick,  1896. 

GALLICAlf  CONFESSION  {Confessio  GaUicana, 
French  Confession  of  Faith,  Confession  of  La 
Rochelle):  A  confession  adopted  by  the  first 
national  synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  in 
1559.  During  the  first  period  of  the  Protestant 
congregations  in  France,  there  was  no  official  symbol. 
There  existed,  however,  the  so-called  sommaires, 
short  statements  of  the  principal  truths 

The  Ear-  of  Holy  Scripture  which  are  foimd  in 
lier  "  Sum-  Protestant  Bibles,  the  two  oldest  being 

maries."  one  in  Latin  in  Robert  Stephens' 
Bible  (1532)  and  another  in  French  in 
the  Bible  of  Faber  Stapulensis  (1534).  They  are 
found  also  in  Stephens'  Latin  New  Testament 
(1552)  and  in  the  French  New  Testament  of  J. 
Gerard  (1553)  in  a  form  revised  and  supplemented 
by  Calvin.  These  origiij^al  symbols  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  were  prompted  by  apologetic 
reasons,  being  called  for  to  refute  the  calumnies  of 
Roman  priests.  Up  to  1559  the  Protestant  con- 
gregations of  France  were  independent,  each  being 
at  liberty  to  set  up  its  own  confession,  and  the  **  sum- 
maries "  were  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 


The  first  impulse  toward  a  general  statement  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  all  French  Reformed  con- 
gregations was  given  by  a  dispute  over  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  which  broke  out  in  the  congregation 
of  Poitiers.     As  the  preachers  of  that  city  could  not 

settle  the  difficulties,  the  congregation 
Origin  of    of  Paris  was  called  to  aid.    The  as- 
the  Con-    sembled  preachers  came  to  the  con- 
fession,    elusion  that  only  a  common  symbol 
The  Synod  and  a  common  church   order  could 
of  1559.     guard  against  the  external  and  internal 

dangers  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  convene  a  general  assembly  representative 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France  to  provide  what 
was  needed.  The  congregation  of  Paris  invited  the 
other  congregations  to  a  national  synod.  Calvin 
disapproved  of  the  doings  of  the  Reformed  congre- 
gations, and  at  his  instigation  the  church  council 
of  Geneva  sent  three  deputies  to  Paris,  N.  des 
Gallars,  Amauld,  and  Gilbert,  with  the  draft 
of  a  confession  in  thirty-five  articles  and  a  personal 
letter  from  Calvin  to  Francois  de  Morel.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  synod  had  begun  its  sessions  on  May 
26,  1559,  under  the  presidency  of  Morel.  There 
were  present  probably  about  fourteen  deputies, 
preachers  or  elders,  but  the  number  is  variously 
given  from  eleven  to  seventy-two.  During  the  first 
three  days  forty  articles  of  church  discipline  were 
decided  on.  On  May  28,  the  envoys  from  Geneva 
arrived.  They  submitted  Calvin's  draft  and  it 
was  accepted  with  some  slight  changes. 

The  arrangement  is  the  same  as  in  Calvin's 
"  Institutes  "  and  the  Geneva  catechism  of  1540. 
The  symbol  contains  forty  articles  and  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  corresponding  to  the  four  chief 
dogmas — God,  C)hrist,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church. 
The  word  of  God,  as  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture, 

is  declared  the  only  and  infallible  rule 

Contents  of  of  faith.    The  Bible  derives  its  author- 

the  Con-    ity  from  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 

fession.      Spirit    in    the    believing    soul.    The 

chief  dogmas  are  as  in  the  sommaires — 
Adam's  fall,  original  sin,  total  depravity  of  human 
nature,  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
free  grace  of  God,  justification  by  faith.  Pre- 
destination is  taught  with  emphasis,  but  without 
supralapsarianism.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  Calvin's  conception  of  **  being  nourished 
from  the  substance  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  " 
is  retained. 

The  confession  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
deputies  and,  according  to  Chandieu,  was  "  read 
and  proposed  to  the  people  and  signed  by  all  who 
could  attend  according  to  time  and  locality."  Al- 
though it  was  intended  to  be  kept  secret,  in  the 
very  same  year  it  was  published  in  Switzerland 

and  in  France,  under  the  title  Conies- 
Later  His-  sum  de  foy  faide  d'un  commun  accord 
tory  of  the  par  les  Francois  qui  disirent  vivre  selon 
Confession,  la  puret4  de  VEvangile  de  NSJC  (I 

Peter  iii.).  It  was  then  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Bible,  in  place  of  the 
summary  (cf.  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1559).  A  preface 
addressed  to  the  king  was  added,  and  with  this 
addition  the  confession  was  handed  to  him  in  1561 
by  eight  deputies  from  all  provinoes,  chosen  at 
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the  second  national  synod  in  Poitiera  (Mar.  10, 
1561),  with  a  petition  from  all  congregations. 
The  confession  was  finally  laid  before  the  whole 
world  at  the  seventh  national  synod  of  La  Rochelle 
(Apr.  2,  1571 ),  which  convened  under  the  protection 
of  a  royal  patent.  All  Reformed  congregations 
of  France  were  represented,  and  Theodore  Beza 
had  been  called  from  Geneva  to  preside.  There 
were  also  present  Queen  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Prince 
Henry  of  Navarre  (the  later  Henry  IV.),  the  Prince 
of  Cond^,  Admiral  Coligni,  and  many  other  noblemen. 
The  confession  was  read  and  si^ed  by  all.  During  the 
time  of  the  so-called  "  Churches  of  the  Desert "  {igliaea 
du  desert;  1685-1787;  see  Camisardb;  CJourt,  An- 
toime;  Huguenots;  Rabaut,  Paul),  the  authority 
of  the  symbol  began  to  wane  until  its  subscription 
became  optional.  In  1848  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  by  H.  Gasparin  and  F,  Monod  to  sub- 
stitute a  new  confession.  The  deputies  assembled 
at  Paris  rejected  everything  except  Christ  crucified 
as  a  basis  of  agreement.  Another  attempt  in  1872 
was  more  successful.  A  new  rule  of  faith  was 
declared  in  which  the  Reformed  Church  of  France 
professed  to  remain  true  to  the  principles  of  faith 
upon  which  it  was  founded  and  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  in  agreement  with  the 
forefathers  and  martyrs  of  the  Confession  of  La 
Rochelle.  Since  that  time  a  gulf  has  existed  be- 
tween the  orthodox  and  the  liberal  party  in  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France. 

(G.  BoNET- Maury.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  The  French  text  with  Eng.  tranal.  is  in 
Schaff,  Cre0dM,  iii.  366-382.  The  original  text  is  in  T.  de 
Besa,  Hiat,  eceUsituHgue  dea  6gliUB  rifomUet,  ii.  173-190, 
Antwerp,  1580.  and  in  ZUT,  1875,  pp.  606-544.  with 
introduction  by  Hopi>e.  An  early  Eng.  transl.  is  in 
J.  Quick,  Synodicon  in  Oallia  refarmata,  i.,  pp.  vi.-xvi., 
London,  1692.  Consult:  Beza,  Hiat,  ut  sup.,  3  vols.; 
J.  Quick,  ut  sup..  2  vols.;  Calvin,  Opera,  Strasburg  ed., 
ix.  67  sqq.;  G.  de  Felice,  HUt.  dea  Proteatanta  en  France, 
Toulouse,  1851.  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1851;  H.  Lut- 
teroth,  La  Riformation  en  France,  Paris,  1860;  F.  Cha- 
ponni^re,  La  Queatian  dea  confeaaiona  de  foi  au  aein  du 
jfroteatantiame  contemporain,  Geneva,  1867;  H.  Dieterlen. 
La  Synode  gin^nd  de  Paria  en  1869,  Paris,  1873;  E.  Ber- 
rier,  Le  Synode  g6nfral  de  Paria  an  187€,  ib.  1873;  N. 
Weias  and  O.  Douen,  in  Bulletin  de  la  aocOti  d'hiat.  du 
proteatantiame  franoaia,  pp.  37,  449,  Paris,  1894;  Schaff, 
Creeda,  i.  490-498. 

GALLICANISM. 

Early  Development  of  Nationalism  ((1). 
Formulation  of  the  Galilean  Principles  ({  2). 
Relation  of  the  Pope  to  the  Episcopate  ({  3). 
Relation  of  the  Pope  to  the  SUte  ((  4). 

Gallicanism  denotes  the  attitude,  tending  toward 
national  independence,  which  was  more  or  leas 
widely  prevalent  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
France  especially  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  Church  in  Gaul  was 
early  recognized  as  a  separate  division;  in  the 
third  century  a  papal  vicar  was  commissioned  to 
oversee  its  affairs,  and  by  the  fourth  the  bishop  of 
Aries  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  definite  primacy 
and  appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  pope  (see 
Arles,  Archbishopric  or).  Under  the  Merovin- 
gian kings  the  organization  became  more  firmly 
established  and  enjoyed  an  increasing  independence, 
always  in  close  connection  with  the  monarchy. 
After  the  king  it  was  the  largest  landed  proprie- 


tor, and  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  the  most  in- 
fluential magnates  of  the  kingdom.    This  connec- 
tion involved  the  result  tliat  scarcely 
I.  Early     a  single  point  of  church  life  ^-as  ei- 
Develop-    eluded    from   royal    regulation.    Tiie 
ment  of     gradual  development  of  the  papal  su- 
NatJonalism.  premacy   from  Gregory  VII.  to  Inno- 
cent III.,  aiming  as  it  did  at  the  libe^ 
ation  of  the  Church  from  all  secular  control,  came 
into  inevitable  conflict  with  the  system  established 
in  France  and  expressed  in  the  Codex  Dionysio-Ha- 
drianus  given  by  Adrian  I.  to  Chariemagne.      But 
while  in  Germany  the  Church  was  in  the  main  suc- 
cessful in  the  conflict,  the  struggles  of  the  popes 
with  the  French  kings,  such  as  that  of  Innocent 
III.  with  Philip  Augustus  and  of  Boniface  VIII. 
with  Philip  the  Fair,  resulted  in  the  strengthening 
of  the  royal  power.    The  volimtary  removal  of  cen- 
sures and  limitation  of  the  bull  Clencis  laicos  by 
Benedict  XI.  and  the  declaration  of  Clement  V.  in 
1306  that  the  bull  Unam  aandam  did  not  affect 
the  rights  of  the  king,  completed  the  victory  of  the 
French  conception  of  a  State  Church. 

In  1594,  imder  the  title  of  Lea  LSberUs  de  V^glise 
gaUicane,  Pierre  Pithou,  a  famous  lawyer  and  hu- 
manist, for  a  long  time  procurator-general  of  Paris 
(d.  1596),  put  forth  eighty-three  propositions  ex- 
pressing the  Galilean  position  on  the  status  of  the 
pope,  the  king,  and  the  bishops,  and  on  the  inter- 
nal government  of  the  Chureh.     A  protest  of  the 
bishops  against  Pithou's  work  was  suppressed  by 
the  parliament,  and  his  book,  supported  later  by 
Pierre  Dupuy's  anonymous  collection 
2.  Formula-  of   documents    (1639)   and    commen- 
tion  of  the   tary   (1652),  was    reprinted  with  tlie 
Galilean     royal   license   and  became  the  stand- 
Principles,    ard  in  practise.     Under  Lo\iis  XIV. 
the  questions  at  issue  became  acute 
in  the  Regale  (q.v.)  controversy,  and  Gallicanian 
in  its  modem  form  was  ofHcially  expressed  by  the 
famous  Declaratio  deri  GaUicani  or  "  Four  Artidefi 
of  Gallicanism,"  drawn  up  by  Bossuet,  accepted  by 
the  episcopate  on  Mar.  19,  1682,  and  imposed  upon 
the  French   clergy.     The    following  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  **  Four  Articles  ": 

There  are  many  who  labor  to  subvert  the  Galilean  decree? 
and  liberties  which  our  ancestors  defended  with  ao  much  seal 
and  their  foundations  which  rest  upon  the  sacred  canons  aad 
the  tradition  of  the  Fathers.  Nor  are  there  wanting  those 
who,  under  the  pretext  of  these  liberties,  seek  to  derogate 
from  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  and  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
his  successors;  from  the  obedience  which  all  Christians  ove 
to  them,  and  from  the  majesty  of  the  Apostolic  See,  in  which 
the  faith  is  taught  and  the  unity  of  the  faith  is  preserved 
The  heretics,  on  the  other  hand,  omit  nothing  in  order  to 
represent  that  power  by  which  the  peace  of  the  Church  t9 
maintained  as  intolerable  both  to  kings  and  their  subjects; 
and  by  such  artifices  estrange  the  souls  of  the  simple  from 
the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  from  Chri9t. 
With  a  view  to  remedy  such  evils,  we.  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  assembled  at  Paris  by  the  king's  orders,  repreeentiiut 
together  with  the  other  deputies  the  Galilean  Church,  have 
judged  it  advisable,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  determixte 
and  declare  as  follows: 
^  1.  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  vicars  of  Christ,  and  like- 
wise the  Church  itself,  have  received  from  God  power  in 
things  spiritual  and  pertaining  to  salvation,  but  not  in  thinirs 
temporal  and  civil;  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  says.  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world;  and  again,  Render  unto  Cesar  the  things 
which  are  Csesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God'9. 
The  Apostolic  preoept  also  holds,  Let  every  soul  be  subject 
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unto  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God: 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God;  whosoever  therefore 
resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.  Conse- 
quently kings  and  princes  are  not  by  the  law  of  God  subject 
to  any  ecclesiastical  power,  nor  to  the  keys  of  the  Churcht 
with  respect  to  their  temporal  government.  Their  subjects 
can  not  be  released  from  the  duty  of  obeying  them,  nor  ab- 
solved from  the  oath  of  all^^noe;  and  this  maxim,  necessary 
to  public  tranquillity,  and  not  less  advantageous  to  the  Church 
than  to  the  State,  is  to  be  strictly  maintained,  as  oonfonnable 
to  the  word  of  God.  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
example  of  the  Saints. 

2.  The  plenitude  of  power  in  things  spiritual,  which  resides 
in  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  is  such 
that  at  the  same  time  the  decrees  of  the  ecumenical  Council 
of  Constance,  in  its  fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  approved  as 
they  are  by  the  Holy  See  and  the  practise  of  the  whole 
Church,  remain  in  full  force  and  perpetual  obligation;  and 
the  Galilean  Church  does  not  approve  the  opinion  of  those 
who  would  depreciate  the  said  decrees  as  being  of  doubtful 
authority,  insufficiently  approved,  or  restricted  in  their  ap- 
plication to  a  time  of  schism. 

3.  Hence  the  exercise  of  the  Apostolic  authority  must  be 
regulated  by  the  canons  enacted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  con- 
secrated by  the  reverence  of  the  whole  world.  The  ancient 
rules,  customs,  and  institutions  received  by  the  realm  and 
Church  of  France  remain  likewise  inviolable;  and  it  is  for 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Apostolic  See  that  such  enact- 
ments, confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the  said  see  and  of  the 
churches,  should  be  observed  without  deviation. 

4.  The  pope  has  the  principal  place  in  deciding  questions 
of  faith,  and  his  decrees  extend  to  every  church  and  all 
churches;    but  nevertheless  his  judgment  is  not  irreversible 

I    until  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the  Church. 

Under  the  system  thus  foimally  established,  the 

pope  was  recognized  as  the  successor  of  Peter  and  vicar 

of  Christ,  the  divinely  appointed  head  of 

3.  Relation  the  Church,  with  spiritual  jurisdiction 

of  the  Pope  over  the  whole  body  and  over  national 

to  the  Epis-  Churches  in  particular.     But  the  sta- 

copate.  tus  of  the  bishops  rested  equally  upon 
divine  ordinance,  and  they,  with  the 
pope,  represented  the  Church  in  general  councils, 
wldch  were  of  higher  authority  than  the  pope, 
and  could  alone  issue  an  irreformable  definition  in 
matters  of  faith;  a  definition  issued  by  the  pope 
when  no  council  was  sitting  required  the  consent 
of  the  whole  Church  before  it  could  be  considered 
irreformable.  From  the  point  of  view  of  his  rela- 
tions to  the  French  episcopate,  the  pope  was  sup- 
posed to  be  bound  by  the  canons,  and  in  France 
especially  by  the  recognized  ancient  customs. 
These,  it  is  true,  had  been  substantially  altered  by 
the  Concordat  of  1516  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo 
X.,  which  had  gone  into  effect  in  spite  of  clerical 
protests  (see  Concordatb  and  Delimiting  Bulls, 
III.,  2,  §  1 ).  The  king  named  the  bishops,  who  were 
then  confirmed  by  the  pope.  Papal  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  individual  dioceses  was  only  to  be 
tolerated  as  far  as  the  law  of  the  Church  allowed. 
The  papal  nuncio  had  no  jurisdiction  in  France, 
and  the  presence  of  a  legate  a  latere  was  permissible 
only  in  virtue  of  a  mutual  agreement,  and  then  only 
during  the  king's  pleasure.  The  greatest  power 
was  conceded  to  the  pope  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment to  benefices;  abbots  and,  in  practise, 
abbesses  were  nominated  by  the  king  and  confirmed 
by  the  pope,  who  also  claimed  for  his  province 
dispensations  of  all  kinds,  unless  the  king  or  the  par- 
liaments interfered  in  a  specific  case. 

In  theory  the  Church  was  an  independent  power, 
but  in  reality  the  State  ruled.    Eveiy  papal  consti- 


tution, whether  relating  to  doctrine  or  discipline, 
required  the  approval  of  the  king  or  a  government 
official  before  it  went  into  effect  in 
4.  Relation  France,  and  the  *same  thing  applied 
of  the  Pope  to  the  decrees  of  councils.     A  part  of 
to  the  State,  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  enforced  through  the  royal   or- 
donnance  de  Blnis  of  1579.     Ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion was  strictly  limited.    The  offenses  of  clerics, 
unless  purely  ecclesiastical,   came  before  secular 
tribimals,  except  in  the  case  of  bishops,  who  were 
tried  before  a  provincial  council.     All  mixed  causes 
(dissolution  of  marriage,  questions  of  church  prop- 
erty, benefices,  tithes,  etc.)  were  decided  by  the 
higher  secular  courts.    The  king  claimed  the  right 
to  tax  the  clergy  and  church  property,  but  this  was 
vehemently   opposed   by    the    clergy    and    never 
wholly  conceded  before  the  Revolution.    The  in- 
comes of  vacant  sees  went  to  the  king,  who  also 
claimed  the  right  to  appoint  to  all  benefices  during 
a  vacancy  in  the  see. 

The  State  took  strong  ground  against  any  inmie- 
diate  interference  of  the  curia  in  the  government  of 
the  French  Church.  A  French  prelate  consecrated 
in  Rome  was  not  allowed  to  exercise  his  functions. 
The  decrees  of  the  Roman  congregations  had  no 
validity  in  France,  nor  were  Frenchmen  allowed  to 
be  summoned  to  Rome  in  any  process  of  law.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  conflict  between  the  rival 
powers,  an  institution  grew  up  which  seriously 
crippled  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the  appel 
comme  tTabus,  by  which,  on  the  application  of  one 
party  to  a  case,  or  simply  on  grounds  of  public  in- 
terests, the  procureur-gendral  might  cite  the  case 
before  the  parliament  of  the  province  for  investi- 
gation and  decision.  This  institution,  created  by 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1438  (see  Pragmatic 
Sanction),  was  abolished  by  the  Concordat  of  1516, 
but  the  parliaments  still  maintained  it;  it  found 
a  new  support  in  the  ordannance  de  Villera-Coterets 
in  1539,  was  limited  or  modified  on  complaint  of  the 
clergy  by  new  edicts  in  1571,  1580,  1605,  and  1695, 
and  stoutly  upheld  by  the  parliaments  until  prac- 
tically there  was  no  more  question  of  an  inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  administration. 
Thus  the  power  of  the  papacy  was  indeed  broken, 
but  at  the  cost  of  serious  damage  to  the  rights  of 
the  episcopate  and  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
Gallican  Church  to  the  State.  The  downfall  of  the 
old  regime,  however,  allowed  the  pope  to  acquire 
a  degree  of  power  in  France  which  he  had  never 
before  possessed/  and  the  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  the  gradual  decay  of  the  last  remnants 
of  the  old  Gallican  spirit.     (J.  F.  von  Schulte.) 

Bibliographt:  P.  de  Msrca*  De  concordia  taeerdotii  et  tm^ 
periit  Paris,  1641;  J.  B.  Bossuet,  Defentio  dtelarationis 
.  .  .  de  poteetate  eedeeice  eanxit  clenia  Gallicanue,  Luxem- 
burg, 1730;  C.  Fleury,  Diacourt  »ur  lea  libertia  de  r^2t«« 
OaUicane,  Paris,  1765;  idem,  InetUution  au  droit  eccUei- 
aatique,  ib.  1767;  L.  E.  Dupin,  Lea  LibertSa  de  Vigliae  gat- 
Ucane^  ib.  1824;  idem.  Manuel  du  droit  publique  eccU-ai- 
aatique  franoaia,  ib.  1847;  J.  B.  Borda»-Demoulin,  Lea 
Pouvoira  conatituHfa  de  Vigliae,  ib.  1855;  F.  Huct,  Le  Gal- 
liainiame,  ib.  1855;  W.  H.  Jervis,  The  GaUican  Church, 
London,  1872  (from  1616  to  the  Revolution);  idem.  The 
GaUican  Church  and  the  Revolution,  ib.  1882;  A.  Le  Roy. 
Le  Gallicaniame  au  xviii.  ai^cle,  Paris,  1892;  L.  Mention, 
Documenta  rekUifa  aux  rapporta  du  dergi  avee  la  royautS 
ie8t-1706,  Paris,  1803  sqq.;  A.  Debedour.  HiU,  dea  rap- 
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porta  de  Vigliae  ei  de  VHai  .  .  .  1789-1870,  ib.  1898; 
Keller.  La  Fin  du  gaUicaniame  et  M.  Maret  »on  dernier 
reprieentant,  Alengon,  1001;  A.  Galton,  Church  and  State 
in  France,  1300-1907,  London,  1007;  Cambridoe  Mod^ 
em  Hiatary,  v.  72Bqq.,  New  York.  1008.  Documents  per- 
tinent to  the  subject,  including  the  bulls  CUricie  laicoe  and 
Unam  eanctam,  are  in  Thatcher  and  MoNeal,  Doeumenta, 
pp.  311-314;  Robinson,  European  Hiatory,  pp.  346  sqq., 
488  sqq.;  and  Reich,  Doeumenta,  pp.  103-106.  370-386. 

GALLIEIfUS,  gal"i-^nuB,  PUBLIUS  LICINinS: 
Roman  emperor  260-268;  b.  218  or  219;  d.  at 
Milan  Mar.  4,  268.  In  254  he  was  made  coregent  by 
his  father,  the  Emperor  Valerian,  and  ruled  with 
him  until  260,  when  the  elder  emperor  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Persians.  Gallienus  thenceforth 
seems  to  have  remained  sole  ruler,  for  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  his  stepbrother,  the  younger  Valerian,  ever 
became  Augustus.  On  the  revolt  of  Aureolus  in 
Illyria,  GaUienus  marched  against  him  and  laid 
siege  to  Milan,  but  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  of 
his  officers,  headed  by  Aurelian  and  HeracHan. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
from  the  north  and  east,  and  by  ceaseless  insur- 
rections and  attempts  at  usiupation.  Notwith- 
standing that  he  was  unequal  to  the  tasks  which 
confronted  him,  Gallienus  was  highly  lauded  by 
his  elder  contemporary  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who,  writing  to  Hermammon  in  262 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  vii.  23),  compared  the  em- 
peror to  the  sun  which  shines  again  after  its  tem- 
porary obscurity  by  a  cloud  (alluding  to  the  usurper 
Macrianus,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Egypt), 
and  even  saw  in  him  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
in  Isa.  xliii.  19. 

The  ground  of  this  favorable  judgment  of  Dio- 
nysiiis,  in  which  Eusebius  concurs,  is  evidently  the 
repeal  by  the  new  emperor  of  the  harsh  edicts  of 
Valerian  against  the  Christians.  It  has  even  been 
stated  (without  cogent  evidence)  that  he  declared 
Christianity  to  be  a  tolerated  religion.  The  edict  is- 
sued by  Gallienus  in  260  is  lost,  and  the  one  transla- 
ted from  the  Latin  by  Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl.f  VII.,  xiii. 
2)  is  a  special  edict  for  Egypt,  promulgated  in  261. 
Granting  that  the  edict  for  the  entire  empire  was 
analogous  to  this  Egyptian  decree,  it  merely  pro- 
vided that  the  bishops  should  not  be  sought  out 
by  the  authorities,  and  that  the  places  of  worship 
should  be  left  unmolested.  It  therefore  simply 
restored  the  conditions  which  existed  before  the 
reigns  of  Decius  and  Valerian,  without  giving 
Christianity  the  slightest  official  recognition.  The 
fact  that  the  decree  was  addressed  directly  to  the 
bishops  was  indeed  unprecedented,  but  this  was 
clearly  due  to  the  importance  and  influence  which 
they  had  attained.  Eusebius  himself,  moreover, 
merely  states  that  Gallienus  alleviated  the  position 
of  the  Christians,  but  nowhere  says  that  he  tolerated 
them,  while  the  mass  of  Christian  tradition  has 
either  ignored  the  edict  or  paid  scant  attention  to  it. 
The  clearest  evidence  that  the  attitude  of  the  State 
toward  Christianity  was  unchanged  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Christian  soldiers  could  still  suffer  martyr- 
dom for  their  faith  (cf.  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  vii.  15). 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  repeal  of  the 
edicts  of  Valerian  practically  amounted  to  a  declara- 
tion of  toleration  for  the  Church  in  view  of  the 
position  which  it  then  occupied.    Despairing  of  the 


possibility  of  crushing  Christianity  by  persecution. 
Gallienus  determined  to  leave  it  alone,  though 
without  changing  its  legal  status.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  clear,  from  the  executions  during  his  reign  and 
the  rule  of  his  successors,  that  the  State  still  claimed 
the  right  to  inffict  capital  punishment  for  refusal 
to  worship  the  images  of  the  emperor  or  even 
for  the  avowal  of  a  belief  in  Christianity. 

(Adolf  Habnack.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  aouroes  are:  Porphyry,  Ftte  Plotim, 
zii.;  TrebelUufl  Pollio,  GalUem  duo;  idem,  Claudiua^  i.  4; 
AnunianuB  MaroellinuB,  xiv.  1  aqq.,  Eng.  tnuisl.  in  Bohn's 
Claaeieal  Library,  London.  1887;  Eusebius,  HiaL  ecxL 
VII..  X.  1,  zi.  8.  xiii.  1-2,  etc.;  Geoi^us  Synoellus,  Chnms- 
graphia,  i.  717,  Bonn,  1829.  Consult:  L.  S.  Le  Nain  de 
Tillemont,  Hiet.  dee  empereura,  pp.  288-280,  Dresden. 
1764;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chape,  x.,  xvi.;  Breqin- 
gny,  in  MSmoirea  de  I'acadhnie  dee  inacripHona.  xzx. 
349-350.  xxxii.  266-267;  Neander,  ChriaHan  Churd, 
i.,  passim,  ii.  16,  167;  and  the  literature  under  Pxeaxcc* 

TIONS,   CbBJBTXAN,    IN  THB   RoMAN   EmPIKS. 

GALUO.    See  Greece,  I.,  §  1. 

GALLITZm,  DEMETRIUS  AUGUSTINE:  Ro- 
man Catholic  missionary;  b.  at  The  Hague  Dec. 
22,  1770;  d.  at  LfOretto,  Cambria  County.  Pa., 
May  6,  1840.  His  mother  was  a  famous  adherent 
of  Pietism,  Adelheid  Amalie  von  Schmettau,  wife 
of  the  Russian  Prince  Dmitri  Alexeievitch  Galitzin 
(see  OvERBERO,  Bernharo  Heinrich;  the  name 
is  variously  spelled:  Gallitzin,  Golitzine,  Golixyn, 
preferably  Galitzin  or  Galizin;  that  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  however,  almost  invariably  appears 
in  the  form  Gallitzin).  After  serving  in  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  the  first  campaign  against  France, 
he  sailed  for  America  with  Father  Brosius,  his  tutor, 
in  1792.  He  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1787,  surrendered  his  commission  in  the  Russian 
army,  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpioe  in  Balti- 
more, and  was  ordained  priest  Mar.  18, 1795,  being 
the  second  priest  ordained  in  this  country.  After 
serving  for  a  time  in  the  missions  of  Port  Tobacco, 
Md.,  and  Conewago,  Pa.,  in  1799  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Maguire^s  Settlement 
in  the  wildest  part  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
now  Cambria  County,  Pa.  Here  he  bought  more 
than  20,000  acres  of  land  and  began  to  furnish 
homes  to  settlers  on  easy  terms.  On  his  own  prop- 
erty he  founded  in  1803  the  town  of  Loretto. 
Other  settlements  were  made  at  Ebensburg,  Carroll- 
town,  St.  Augustine,  Wilmore,  and  Sununit\ille. 
As  "Father  Smith,"  by  which  name  he  had  been 
naturalized  in  1802,  Gallitzin  became  famous  for 
his  charity,  self-sacrifice,  and  zeal  in  Christian  work. 
In  1809  he  was  allowed  by  special  act  of  the  legis- 
lature to  resume  his  family  name.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  sects,  and  high  episcopal  honors 
were  frequently  urged  upon  him.  His  writings  are 
still  prized  by  Roman  Catholics,  particulariy  his 
Defence  of  Catholic  Principles  (Pittsburg.  1816);  Li- 
ters to  a  Protestant  Friend  on  the  Scriptures  (1818); 
Appeal  to  the  Protestant  Public  (1818);  and  Six  hd- 
tera  of  Advice  (1834). 

Biblioobapht:  T.  Heyden,  Memoir  on  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  P.  D.  A.  de  GatlHein,  Baltimora,   1869;  S.  M. 
BrowDBon,  Life  of  Demetriua  AuffuaHne  OaUitain,  Prvv* 
and  Prieat,  New  York.  1873;  Pauline  HOgel,  A  Boyal  Son 
I       and  Mother,  Notra  Dame,  Ind.,  1908. 
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GALLOWAY,  CHARLES  BEITS:  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Kosciusko,  Miss.,  Sept.  1, 
1849;  d.  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  May  12,  1909.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  (B.A.,  1868) 
and  held  pastorates  at  Port  Gibson  (1871),  Yazoo 
City  (1872-73),  Jackson  (1874-78),  and  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  (1878-84).  From  1882  to  1886  he  was  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate ^  and  in  1886 
was  elected  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  He  was  a  fraternal  messenger  to 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  in  1886  and  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  in  England  in  1892, 
while  in  1901  he  preached  the  opening  sermon  of 
the  Ecumenical  Conference  at  London.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Ecimienical  Conference  at 
Washington  in  1891,  and  visited  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  missions  in  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and 
those  in  Brazil  and  Mexico.  He  was  president 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  In  theology  he  was  an 
orthodox  member  of  his  denomination.  He  wrote 
Methodism,  Its  Providential  Origin  and  Progress 
(Nashville,  Tenn.,  1880);  Life  of  Bishop  Linus 
Parker  (1886);  Hand-Book  of  ProhibUion  (1886); 
A  Circuit  of  the  Globe  (1895);  Modem  Missions, 
their  Evidential  Value  (Cole  Lectures  at  Vanderbilt 
University;  1896);  Christianity  and  the  Nation 
(Quillian  lectures  at  Emory  College;  1898);  The 
South  and  the  Negro  (1904);  Methodism's  To- 
morrow (1904);  and  Bishop  John  Christian  Keener 
(1906). 

6ALLUS,  CAIUS  VZBIUS  TREBONIAIVUS :  Ro- 
man emperor  251-253;  b.  at  Perusia  (the  modem 
Perugia,  85  m.  n.  of  Rome),  probably  in  207;  d. 
at  Forum  Flaminii  (probably  the  modem  San 
Giovanni  pro  Fianmio,  2  m.  n.  of  Foligno)  or  at 
Interamna  (the  modem  Temi,  59  m.  s.  e.  of  Perugia) 
late  in  the  summer  of  253.  He  was  a  general  of 
Decius  in  the  war  against  the  Goths,  and  after  the 
death  of  this  em()eror  was  declared  Augustus  by  the 
Senate  in  251 ,  together  with  Hostilianus,  the  son  of 
Decius.  Hostilianus  died  in  the  following  year, 
and  Volusianus,  the  son  of  Gallus,  was  appointed  his 
successor.  The  reign  was  one  of  disaster,  marked 
by  a  shameful  peace  with  the  Goths  and  their 
renewed  inroads,  the  loss  of  Syria  and  Armenia  to 
the  Persians,  and  a  terrible  pestilence.  On  the 
Danube  the  Pannonian  legions  proclaimed  Mmil- 
ianus  emperor,  whereupon  Gallus  and  his  son 
marched  against  him,  only  to  fall  at  the  hands  of 
their  mutinous  troops  on  the  way.  In  the  early 
Tiortion  of  the  reign  of  Gallus  the  Christians  had  a 
brief  respite  from  the  horrors  of  the  persecution  of 
Decius,  but  before  long  the  new  emperor  reenforced 
measures  of  repression,  either  at  his  own  initiative 
or  under  the  compulsion  of  the  people,  who  were 
maddened  by  pestilence  and  poverty.  As  early 
as  May,  252,  it  was  feared  at  Carthage  that 
the  new  laws  would  be  enforced,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  Cyprian  wrote  to 
the  Roman  bishop  Cornelius  of  an  imperial  edict  by 
which  "  the  people  were  conunanded  to  offer 
sacrifices."  The  actual  persecutions,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  mild,  banishment  being  the 
penalty  rather  than  death,  so  that  all  recollection 


of  a  persecution  during  the  reign  of  Gallus  soon 
vanished  from  the  Church. 

(Adolf  Harnack.) 

Bibuooraphy:  Sources  are:  J.  C.  Orelli,  Inacriptumum 
LaHnarum  .  .  .  CoUecHo,  nos.  281.  997,  998,  1000,  3 
vols.,  Zurich,  1828. 1856;  Eusebius,  HiaL  ecd.,  VII.  i.,  z. 
1;  idem,  Chronicon,  2209-72;  Jerome.  Chronicon,  2268- 
2270.  Consult:  L.  S.  Le  Nainde  Tillemont,  Hist,  det  em- 
pereurB,  x.  245-246.  Dresden,  1754;  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
FaU,  i.  250-252;  Milman.  Latin  ChrisUanUy,  i.  85;  Nean- 
der.  ChrieHan  Church,  i.  136,  258,  711;  and  the  literature 
under  Pkrsecutionb,  Christian,  in  the  Rouan  Em<- 
PiBK.  and  Cyprian. 

GALLUS  (HAHN),  NICOLAUS:  Leader  of  the 
Reformation  in  Regensburg;  b.  at  Kothen  (19  m. 
n.  of  Halle),  Anhalt,  1516;  d.  at  Zellerbad,  near 
Liebenzell  (20  m.  w.  of  Stuttgart),  Wiirttemberg, 
June,  1570.  At  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  a 
student  in  1530  and  received  the  master's  degree  in 
1537,  he  won  the  commendation  of  Melanchthon. 
In  1543  Luther  sent  Hieronymus  Nopus  as  preacher 
to  Regensburg  at  the  request  of  the  city  council  and 
with  him  went  Gallus,  who  was  ordained  by  Bugen- 
hagen  in  April.  In  1548  trouble  arose  in  Regens- 
burg over  the  acceptance  of  the  Interim.  Gallus 
wrote  a  treatise  against  it,  and  had  to  leave  the 
city;  services  in  the  only  Evangelical  church  there 
were  discontinued.  For  a  time  Gallus  preached  for 
Cruciger  (who  was  ill)  at  Wittenberg,  then  in  1549, 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Hein- 
rich  Merkel,  city  secretary  at  Magdeburg,  he  went 
to  the  Ulrich  Church  in  that  city.  He  joined  Flacius 
in  opposition  to  the  adiaphonsm  of  the  Wittenbei^ 
circle  and  published  a  Disputation  von  Mitteldingen 
in  1550.  He  remained  in  Magdeburg  after  its  capit- 
ulation in  1551,  and  kept  up  the  dispute  against 
Osiander  and  Major.  In  June,  1553,  Prince  Wolf- 
gang of  Anhalt  called  him  to  his  native  city  to  as- 
sist in  the  settlement  of  the  administration  of  the 
church  property.  In  August,  1553,  Gallus  was 
called  back  to  Regensburg  as  leader  of  the  Evangel- 
ical cause.  He  worked  there  for  almost  seventeen 
years,  and  the  effects  of  his  activity  were  felt  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  town.  In  the  disputes 
of  the  following  years  he  fought  faithfully  on  the 
side  of  Flacius.  Like  him  he  tried  to  influence 
Melanchthon  by  letters,  blit  the  latter  treated  Gallus 
rather  haughtily.  It  probably  angered  him  that 
Gallus  had  republished  (1554)  his  Sententice  veterum 
de  coma  Domini,  which  was  directed  against  CE)colam- 
padiuB.  In  1561  Gallus  warned  the  princes  con- 
vened at  Naumburg  of  the  spreading  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  also  got  into  a 
dispute  with  Brenz,  whom  he  suspected  of  leanings 
toward  Melanchthonism.  From  1562  to  1566  he 
furnished  a  refuge  to  Flacius,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Jena.  Melanchthon  reproached  Gallus  for 
fighting  continually  against  the  Evangelicals, 
instead  of  combating  Romanism.  But  the  re- 
proach was  not  pertinent;  during  the  diet  in  1556 
he  preached  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  there 
are  still  extant  manuscripts  containing  theses  of  dis- 
putation against  the  Ingolstadt  Catholics.  In  this 
connection  may  be  mentioned  Gallus*  writing  di- 
rected against  Corpus  Christi  day:  Vom  abgGtti- 
schen  Festy  FrohrUeichnams-Tag  genannt  (1561). 
His  congregation  esteemed  him  highly  for  bis  seal 
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in  the  maintenance  of  pure  doctrine  and  moral 
discipline,  and  his  personal  life  was  blameless. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Biblioorapht:  Sources:  Some  of  his  letters  are  printed 
in  CR,  viii.,  ix.,  and  in  J.  Fecht,  Hiat.  ecel.  BoeitH  xvi., 
supplement  vol.,  pp.  27  sqq.;  part  of  his  writings  are  in 
W.  Preger,  M.  FlaciuBt  ii.  640  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1861  (where 
other  biographical  material  is  found).  Consult:  L.  Wid- 
mann,  in  Chroniken  der  deutschen  St&dte,  xv.  187  sqq.; 
W  Germann,  J.  Forater,  pp.  371  sqq.,  Meiningen.  1894; 
E.  B5hl,  Beitr&ge  tur  Oeachichie  der  Refcrmation  in  Oea- 
terreicht  Jena,  1902;  ADB^  viii.  351  sqq. 

GAMALIEL  ("God  is  my  rewarder"):  A  cele- 
brated rabbi  of  the  first  century.  There  were  at 
least  two  noted  leaders  of  this  name,  the  one  men- 
tioned Acts  V.  34  being  generally  called  the  Elder  or 
Gamaliel  I.  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grandson. 
According  to  Acts  xxii.  3  he  was  the  teacher  of 
Paul.  In  Jewish  literature  he  is  known  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  later  Jewish  patriarclis  (ethnarchs) 
of  Palestine.  The  family  claimed  descent  from 
Benjamin  and  even  from  David.  That  Hillel  the 
Great  was  Gamaliel's  grandfather  is  claimed,  but 
is  not  certain.  Jewish  tradition  speaks  of  Gamaliel 
as  president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  these  statements 
refer  generally  to  Gamaliel  II.  A  few  practical 
enactments  are  ascribed  to  him.  Thus  he  decided 
(Mishnah,  Gittin  iv.  2)  that  in  the  letter  of  divorce 
the  formula  "  and  every  name  which  he  (she)  has  " 
be  added  to  the  name  of  the  husband  and  the  wife, 
thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  invalidating  a 
letter  of  divorce  in  case  one  had  different  names. 
In  the  interest  of  orphans  he  introduced  the  custom 
that  the  widow  state  under  oath  that  she  had  thus 
far  received  nothing,  before  taking  her  dowry  from 
the  estate  (Giiiin  iv.  6).  He  considered  the  evi- 
dence of  one  witness  of  the  death  of  a  husband  as 
sufficient  to  allow  the  widow  to  marry  again  ( Yebamot 
xvi.  7).  That  he  became  a  Christian  as  the  Clemn 
entine  Recognitions  (i.  65)  state  is  an  invention. 
He  died  probably  before  the  year  70,  for  his  son  Sim- 
eon played  an  important  part  during  the  rebellion, 
whereas  Gamaliel  is  mentioned  no  more. 

(G.  Dalman.) 

Biblxographt:  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  Cydopcedia  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  ii.  60-61,  Edinburgh,  1864  (gives  rabbini- 
cal references);  J.  Derenbourg,  L'Hiat.  et  la  giographie  de 
la  PaUatine,  i.  239-246,  Paris.  1867;  H.  Grftts.  Oeachichie 
derJvden,  iii.  373  aqq.,  Leipt<ic,  1878;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Paul, 
vol.  i.,  excursus  v..  London,  1879;  J.  Hamburger.  Real- 
Encyklopadie  fUr  Bihel  und  Talmud,  ii.  236-237,  Strelitx, 
1883;  M.  Bloch,  Inatitulionen  dca  Judentuma,  II.,  i.  118- 
202,  BrQnn,  1884;  M.  Braunschweiger,  Die  Lehrer  der 
Miadinah,  pp.  50  sqq.,  Frankfort,  1890;  Scharer,  Ge- 
achichte  and  £ng.  transl.,  consult  Indexes;  DB,  ii.  106; 
EB,  ii.  1638-39;  JE,  v.  568-560. 

GAMES:  A  means  of  securing  entertainment 
and  relaxation,  as  is  indicated  by  the  most  general 
Hebrew  term  "  to  play,"  zih^^  ( =•  "  to  laugh  long 
and  heartily ").  The  Old  Testament  gives  no 
detailed  information  about  the  games  of  children, 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  Hebrew  young  people 
employed  their  mental,  muscular,  and  nervous 
energy  in  the  same  way  as  the  children  of  all  other 
peoples.  Even  the  positive  prohibition  of  images 
by  Islam  has  not  prevented  the  children  from 
delighting  in  models  of  horses,  sheep,  and  the  like. 
Since  in  spite  of  Ex.  xx.  4  there  were  varied  prod- 
ucts of  the  arts  in  animal  and  other  forms  in  the 


Temple,  the  Hebrew  children  doubUess  had  thdr 
playthings  made  after  similar  models.  A  hint  o:  i 
mode  of  entertainment  may  be  given  in  Job  xli.  o— 
*'  Wilt  thou  play  with  him  [leviathan]  as  with  a  tHni? 
or  wilt  thou  bind  him  for  thy  maidens?  "  (of.  Barj:L 
iii.  17).  The  excavations  in  Taanach  have  levealei 
bone  implements  such  as  the  Arabs  still  employ  h 
playing  dice.  The  Talmud  {Rosh  horShanah  L  S' 
pronounces  those  who  train  doves  for  speed  trials  ct 
to  lure  other  doves  into  their  dove-cotes  and  ihox 
who  use  dice  incompetent  to  bear  witness.  Tliere 
is  mention  of  a  game  of  drafts  in  Sanhedrin  251). 
Early  rabbis  condemned  card-playing.  To  win 
money  from  a  Jew  by  a  game  is  robbery,  to  win  it 
from  a  Gentile  is  not  robbery  though  a  breach  of 
the  law.  **  Odd  and  even  "  was  a  game  of  the 
Egyptians;  Assyrian  dice  of  bronze  with  spots 
of  gold  have  been  foimd;  a  similar  game,  played  br 
the  drawing  of  arrows,  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Arabs;  the|  Homeric  Greeks  had  both  drafts  aod 
dice;  and  Tacitus  reports  that  the  Germans  played 
with  dice.  Doubtless  the  early  Hebrews  in  their 
moments  of  leisure,  as  they  sat  at  their  doors  or 
met  in  public  gathering-places  (Gen.  xix.  1;  Lam. 
V.  14)  or  on  festal  occasions  (Judges  xiv.  10  sqq). 
amused  themselves  in  similar  manner,  and  it  is 
known  that  they  sharpened  their  wits  in  the  pro- 
pounding and  answering  of  riddles  (Judges  xiv. 
14  sqq.;  I  Kings  x.  1;  Prov.  xxx.  21  sqq.).  The 
drama  does  not  seem  to  have  been  congenial  to  the 
Hebrew  character,  and  for  this  reason  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Canticles  as  a  drama  seems  less  reasonable, 
though  in  later  times  the  Jews  are  reported  to  hsk\e 
gone  upon  the  stage  and  written  dramas  (Josephus, 
Zyt/e,  iii.;  Glement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.,  i.  155). 

There  were  also  what  may  be  classed  as  sensuous 
games  in  distinction  from  those  already  mentioneii 
which  exercise  primarily  the  mental  faculties.  In 
these  song  and  music  occupy  prominent  part^ 
(Ex.  XV.  20-21;  I  Sam.  xvi.  16  sqq.;  Isa.  v.  12; 
Jer.  xxx.  19;  Amos  vi.  5;  see  Music,  Hebrew). 
Games  which  exercised  the  powers  of  body  and  will 
were  numerous;  among  these  dances  take  first  place 
(Job  xxi.  11;  Jer.  xxxi.  4),  in  which  the  course  of 
the  seasons  or  national  success  or  personal  prowes 
was  celebrated  in  joyous  and  concerted  movement 
(Judges  xxi.  21;  I  Sam.  xviii.  6;  see  DancingX 
With  such  dancing  to  the  accompaniment  of  mu^c 
and  song  Samson  was  probably  expected  to  enter- 
tain his  enemies  (Judges  xvi.  25).  The  foot-race  is 
implied  in  Ps.  xix.  5,  and  by  the  references  to  the 
speed  of  Saul,  Jonathan,  and  Asahel  (II  Sam.  i.  23. 
ii.  18).  Skill  of  hand  and  arm  were  emplojred  in  a 
game  of  ball  (Isa.  xxii.  18),  which  game  is  recognized 
among  Assyrian  sports,  is  mentioned  by  the  rabbis, 
and  was  known  to  the  Egyptians.  The  shooting  of 
arrows  at  a  mark  was  likewise  a  means  of  entertain* 
ment  (I  Sam.  xx.  20;  Job  xvi.  12;  Lam.  iii.  12 K 
Throwing  the  stone  is  suggested  by  Zech.  xii.  3  {d. 
C.  von  Orelli,  Durchs  heUige  Land,  Basel,  1890,  p. 
291).  The  Jews  raised  energetic  protest  again^ 
the  adoption  of  Greek  sports  (I  Mace.  i.  14;  II 
Mace.  iv.  9-15);  but  the  Herodian  faction  had 
theaters  and  amphitheaters  near  Jerusalem  and 
Joppa,  and  Herod's  interest  in  such  matters  is  re- 
ported by  Josephus  (Ant.  XV.,  viii.  1,  ix.  6,  XVI.,  v. 
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1).  Gladiatorial  shows  were  most  strongly  con- 
demned by  the  Jews.  In  the  New  Testament  Paul 
makes  frequent  reference  to  the  foot-race  and  its 
rewards  (I  Cor.  ix.  24-27;  Phil,  iii:  12;  II  Tim.  ii. 
5;  cf.  James  i.  12;  Rev.  ii.  10).  (E.  K6nig.) 

Bibijocraphy:  H.  J.  Van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands,  .  .  .  Cub- 
toma  and  Manners  Illustrative  of  Scripture,  pp.  573-574, 
New  York,  1875;  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  JEgyptians,  London,  1878;  E.  Buchhols, 
Die  homerischen  Realien,  ii.  1,  pp.  2iB0-299,  Leipiic,  1881; 
J.  S.  Howson,  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul,  chap,  iv.,  London, 
1883;  A.  Huber,  Ueber  das  "  MeiHr "...  Spiel  der 
heidnischen  Araber,  pp.  0  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1883;  A.  WUnsche, 
Die  Rdiseliveisheit  bei  den  Hebr&em,  ib.  1883;  M.  Lazarus, 
Die  Reize  des  SpieUs,  Berlin,  1883;  T.  Mommsen,  R^mi- 
sehe  AUertUmer,  ii.  517  aqq.,  Leipsic,  1887;  G.  Dalman, 
PaldsUniseher  Diioan,  1901,  pp.  05  sqq.,  182  sqq.,  254 
sqq.;  DB,  ii.  106-108. 

GAMS,  gOms,  PIUS  BONIFATIUS:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Mittelbuch  (a  village  of 
Wurttemberg)  Jan:  23,  1816;  d.  at  Munich  May 
11,  1892.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  became 
vicar  at  Achstettin  and  Gmiind  in  1838  and  teacher 
at  Horb  in  1841.  He  made  a  scientific  journey  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  in  1842-43,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  acting  pastor  at  Wurm- 
lingen  and  professor  at  Rottweil.  After  serving  as 
teacher  at  Gmiind,  he  became  professor  of  theology 
and  philosophy  at  the  episcopal  seminary  of  Hildes- 
hcim  in  1847,  but  in  1855  entered  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St.  Boniface  at  Munich.  Gams  was 
a  prolific  writer,  his  principal  works  being:  Aus- 
gang  und  Ziel  der  Geschichte  (Tubingen,  1850);  Die 
Geschichte  der  Kirche  Jesu  ChrisH  im  neumehnten 
Jahrhundert  (3  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1854-58;  sup- 
plementary volume,  1860);  MargoUy  die  Siege  der 
Kirche  im  ersten  Jahrzehnt  des  Pontifikats  Pius  IX. 
(1860);  Katechetische  Reden  gehaUen  in  der  Basilika 
zu  Miinchen  (2  vols.,  Regensburg,  1862);  Kirchen- 
geschichte  von  Spanien  (3  vols.,  1862-79);  Das 
Jahr  des  Martyrtodes  der  heiligen  Apostel  Petrus 
und  Paulus  (1867);  Zur  Geschichte  der  spanischen 
Staatsinquisitum  (1878);  and  Der  Bonifaciusverein 
in  Deutschland  1860^1880  (Paderbom,  1880).  He 
wrote  also  a  biography  of  J.  A.  Mdhler  (Regensburg, 
1866)  and  edited  his  Kirchengeschichte  (3  vols., 
1867-68),  as  well  as  the  Series  episcoporum  ecclesice 
catholicce  quotquot  innotuerunt  a  beato  Petro  apostolo 
(1872;   supplements  1879  and  1886). 

GANGRA,  SYNOD    OF  (circa    340).     See    Eu- 

STATHIUS  OF  SeBASTB. 

GAimON,  THOMAS  JOSEPH:  Roman  Catho- 
lic; b.  at  Cambridge^  Mafis.,  July  14,  1853.  He 
studied  at  Boston  College,  which  he  left  in  1872  to 
eiiLcr  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  studied  the  usual 
courses  of  the  Society  at  Frederic,  Md.  (1872-75, 
1889-90),  and  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Md. 
(1875-78,  1883-87),  and  was  professor  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics  at  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1878-83.  He  taught  philosophy 
at  Boston  College  (1887-88)  and  at  Woodstock 
College  (1888-89),  and  after  being  assistant  to  his 
provincial  in  1890-91  was  president  of  St.  John's 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  until  1896.  He  was  then 
again  assistant  to  two  provincials  for  five  years; 
in  1901-06  provincial  of  the  Maryland-New  York 
province,  and  in   1907  beicame  instructor  of  ter- 


tiaries  in  the  Novitiate  of  St.  Andrew-on-Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Missionary  Band  since  1906. 

GARASSE,  gd^'rOs',  FRANCOIS:  French  Jesuit; 
b.  at  Angoul^me  (66  m.  n.e.  of  Bordeaux),  France, 
1584;  d.  at  Poitiers  (60  m.  s.s.w.  of  Tours),  France, 
Jime  14,  1631.  He  joined  the  Jesuit  order  in  1600, 
and  soon  became  known  as  a  powerful  pulpit  orator. 
As  a  writer  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  polemics, 
sparing  no  opponents  of  his  order,  and  attacking 
even  the  dead.  In  1622  he  published  a  pamphlet 
against  £tienne  Pasquier,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who 
had  died  several  years  before,  because  the  latter 
had  defended  the  university  against  the  Jesuits  in 
1565.  Under  the  pseudonym  "  Andreas  Scliiop- 
pius  "  he  wrote  *  a  polemical  pamphlet  entitled 
Elixir  calvinisticum  (Charenton,  1615)  aimed  at  the 
French  Reformed  Protestants,  and  in  1619  he  pub- 
lished at  Brussels  his  Rabelais  r^formif  which  was 
more  of  a  satire  than  a  polemic.  He  was  especially 
antagonistic  toward  Pierre  du  Moulin,  a  prominent 
and  scholarly  Reformed  polemic  author.  Garasse's 
writings  are  characterized  by  a  lack  of  earnestness, 
scientific  spirit,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  as  well  as  by  a  want  of  dignity  and  truth- 
fulness. He  died  of  the  plague  at  Poitiers,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  at  his  own  request  to  care  for  the 
sick. 

Biblioorapht:  H.  Hiirter,  Nomenclator  literariiu,  i.  280, 
Innabruck,  1802;  De  Backer,  Bibliothkgue  de  la  compagnie 
de  Jisits,  ed.  C.  Somxnervogel,  iii.  1184  sqq.,  Paris,  1802. 

GARDENS,  HEBREW:  In  gardening  the  Israel- 
ites were  pupils  of  the  Canaanites.  The  Hebrew 
gan  meant  either  a  vegetable-garden  (I  Kings  xxi. 
2)  or  an  orchard  (Jer.  xxix.  5;  Amos  iv.  9;  Eccles. 
ii.  5).  In  the  first-mentioned  were  raised  onions, 
garlic,  cucumbers,  and  melons  (which,  eaten  with 
bread,  were  leading  articles  of  diet),  and  aromatic 
herbs,  such  as  mint  and  caraway.  Such  gardens 
required  careful  and  bountiful  watering  (Isa.  Iviii. 
11;  Jer.  xxxi.  12).  Vegetables  were  often  planted 
in  the  fields  after  the  harvest  of  the  winter  crop  (see 
Agriculture,  Hebrew). 

Of  greater  importance  were  the  orchards  (see 
Fruit-Trees  in  the  Old  Testament),  which 
fonned  the  gardens  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  kings  of  Jerusalem  had  such  gardens 
in  the  valley  southeast  of  the  city  (II  Kings  xxv. 
4;  Jer.  xxxix.  4;  cf.  II  Kings  xxi.  18,  26),  which 
served  as  pleasurp-grounds,  particularly  when 
provided  with  water.  To  "  sit  under  one's  vine  and 
fig-tree "  was  characteristic  of  a  happy  period 
(I  Kings  iv.  25;  Micah  iv.  4).  The  old  Hebrew, 
like  other  dwellers  in  the  scantily  watered  East 
(cf .  the  descriptions  of  paradise,  in  the  Koran  and 
the  general  Mohammedan  conception),  thought  of 
paradise  as  an  fklen  with  trees  of  all  kinds,  where, 
at  evening,  cool  breezes  blow  (Gen.  iii.  8).  It  was 
customary  to  place  the  family  vault  in  a  '*  garden  '' 
(II  Kings  xxi.  18,  26;  Matt,  xxvii.  60).  In  Baby- 
lon such  pleasure-grounds  were  popular  (cf.  B. 
Meissner  and  P.  Rost,  Bauinschriften  Sanheribs,  v. 
14  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1893),  and  the  kings  and  noblemen 
of  Persia  delighted  in  beautiful  parks  (Xenophon, 
CyropcBdia,  I.,  iii.  12;  Anabasis,  I.,  ii.71;  cf.  Esther 
i.  5,  vii.  7).    Indeed,  the  word  pardes,  the  later 
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Hebrew  designation  for  such  a  garden,  meaning 

"  paradise  "  and  also  "  forest  "  (Neh.  ii.  8),  was 

borrowed  from  the  Persian.  I.  Benzinger. 

Btblioorapht:  Beniingcr,   Archdologie.  pp  35-36;  E.  Day, 
Social  Life  among  the  Hehrewa,   New  York.  1901 ;  DB,  ii 
108-110;  EB,  ii.  1640-44  (both  of  these  are  especially  ex- 
cellent); JE,  vi.  470-472. 

GARDINER,  FREDERIC:  Protestant  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Gardiner,  Me.,  Sept.  11,  1822;  d.  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  July  18,  1899.  He  studied  at 
Hobart  College,  Bowdoin  College  (B.A.,  1842), 
and  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1845.  Or- 
dered deacon  in  1845,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  in  1846.  He  was  minister  and  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Saco,  Me.,  1845-47,  curate  at  St. 
Luke's,  Philadelphia,  1848,  and  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Bath,  Me.,  1848-54.  He  spent  the  years 
1854-56  in  Europe,  then  became  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Lewiston,  Me.,  for  a  year.  From  1857  to 
1865  he  was  in  charge  of  his  father's  estate  at  Gar- 
diner, and  at  the  same  time  rector  of  St.  Matthew's, 
Hallowell,  Me.,  besides  assisting  Bishop  George 
Burgess  in  his  tentative  theological  school  at  Gar- 
diner. In  1865  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  professor- 
ship of  the  literature  and  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Gambier,  O.,  but  resigned  two 
years  later,  and  after  being  a  general  missionary  in 
the  diocese  of  Massachusetts  for  a  year,  was  assist- 
ant rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Middletown,  Conn., 
1867-68.  From  1869  to  1882  he  was  professor  of 
Old  Testament  and  Christian  evidences  in  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  from  the 
latter  year  imtil  his  death  was  professor  of  the 
literature  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  same  institution,  also  serving  as  librarian 
throughout  this  period.  He  wrote  The  Island  of 
Life,  an  Allegory  (Baston,  18,)1);  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  of  St.  Jiuie  (1856);  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  in  Greek  (Andover,  1871);  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  in  English  (1871);  Diaiessaron,  The 
Life  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Words  of  the  Gospels  (1871); 
The  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism  (1876);  The  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  their  Afntual  Relations  (New 
York,  1885);  Was  the  Religion  of  Isratl  a  Revelation 
or  merely  a  Development  f  (1889);  and  the  posthu- 
mous Aids  to  Scripture  Study  (1890).  He  wrote 
also  the  commentary  on  Leviticus  for  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Lange's  commentary  (New  York, 
1876),  and  on  II  Samuel  and  Ezekiel  for  Bishop 
C.  J.  EUicott  's  Old  Testament  Commentary  for  Eng- 
lish Readers  (Ix)ndon,  1883-84),  besides  editing 
Chrysostom's  "  HomiUes  on  Hebrews  "  for  The 
Nicene  and  Post-Nxcene  Library  of  the  FatherSy  xiv. 
(New  York.  1890). 

GARDINER,  JAMES:  A  colonel  of  Scottish 
dragoons  famous  for  his  remarkable  religious  ex- 
perience; b.  at  Carriden  (17  m.  w.  of  Edinburgh), 
linlithgowshire,  Jan.  11,  1688;  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Prestonpans  Se])t.  21,  1745.  At  fourteen  he 
became  an  ensign  in  a  Scottish  regiment  in  the 
Rer\'ice  of  Holland.  In  1702  he  exchanged  to  the 
Knglish  army  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaiirns  of  Marlborough.  Until  July,  1719,  he  led 
a  career  of  notorious  licentiousness.     Then  while 


waiting  for  an  appointment  with  a  dissolute  wonLia. 
he  picked  up  a  Christian  book  (Watfion's  Ckri^-^ii 
Soldier  according  to  Doddridge;  Gumali's  Cfcm^/m 
Arnwur  according  to  Carlyle);  suddenly  a  bUz.' 
of  light  illuminated  the  paper,  and,  looking  it. 
Gardiner  saw  wliat  he  took  for  a  vision  of  Christ  ol 
the  cross  and  thought  he  heard  him  speak.  He 
now  forsook  his  old  ways,  and  thereafter  led  an 
exemplary  Christian  life. 

Biblioorapht:  P.  Doddridge,  Some  RemarhabU  Pauaga  ^^ 
the  Life  of  .  .  .  Col.  J.  Oardiner,  London,  1747  yytxy 
often  reprinted,  e.g.,  Edinburgh,  1848);  idem.  Sermon  t>n 
the  Death  of  Col.  Gardiner,  ib.  1747;  DSB,  xx.  414-416. 


GARDINER,  STEPHEH:  Bishop  of  Winche5ter 
and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England;  b.  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  (60  m.  n.e.  of  London),  Suffolk,  between 
1483  and  1490;  d.  at  Whitehall,  London,  Nov.  12. 
1555.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall.  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  later  became  fellow  (Doctor  o: 
Civil  Law,  1520;  Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  1521).  asj 
in  1524  was  made  a  lecturer  in  the  university, 
shortly  before  his  appointment  as  tutor  to  a  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  now  became  secretaiy  to 
Wolsey,  and  from  1525  to  1549  was  master  of 
Trinity  Hall.  He  visited  France  with  Wolsey  id 
1527,  and  in  1528  he  and  Edward  Fox  were  sent  as 
ambassadors  to  the  pope  in  the  interests  of  the 
divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon  desired  by  the 
king.  It  was  Gardiner's  tact  and  determination 
which  induced  Clement  VIII.  to  assent  to  a  com- 
mission to  try  the  case  in  England.  Gardiner  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Norfolk  on  Mar.  1,  15*29.  and 
early  in  the  following  year  again  went  to  Italy  in 
an  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  secure  the  king's  di- 
vorce. He  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  king, 
and  in  Feb.,  1530,  visited  Cambridge  in  a  vain 
effort  to  induce  the  university  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  divorce.  In  1531  he  was  collated  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  and  on  Nov.  27,  1531. 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Winchester.  From 
December  to  March  he  was  once  more  in  France  a? 
an  ambassador,  in  Apr.,  1532,  he  was  appointed 
custodian  of  John  Fisher  (q.v.),  and  in  May  was 
one  of  the  assessors  of  the  court  which  annulled 
Henry's  marriage  to  Catherine,  while  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Anne  Boleyn  on  June  8  he  and  the  bishop 
of  London  bore  her  train.  He  was  again  in  France 
on  business  connected  with  the  divorce  in  Septem- 
ber, but  his  resistance  to  Henry's  claim  of  spiritual 
supremacy  led  him  to  resign  his  secretaryship  and 
retire  to  his  diocese.  He  was  soon  summoned  to 
court,  but  on  Feb.  10,  1535,  formally  renounced 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  and  published  his 
De  vera  chedientia  (London,  1535).  Thus  regain- 
ing the  favor  of  the  king,  Gardiner  was  again  ajv 
pointed  ambassador  to  France,  and  during  thi^ 
time  dissuaded  Henry  from  making  a  league  with 
the  Continental  Protestants.  The  suspicions  en- 
tertained concerning  him,  however,  caused  him 
to  be  superseded  as  ambassador  at  Paris  by  Bonner, 
but  in  the  following  year  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Germany. 

With  the  downfall  of  his  rival  Cromwell  in  IMO, 
Gardiner  became  supreme,  and  was  even  electeil 
chancellor  of  Cambridge  as  successor  to  Cromweli- 
In  1541  he  was  once  more  in  Germany  as  ro>'al 
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ambassador,  and  in  1542  he  was  one  of  those  who 
conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  imperial  am- 
bassador in  London.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
Henry  to  the  last,  but  with  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  he  was  removed  from  the  Council  of  State  and 
from  the  chancellorship  of  the  university.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  opposition  to  the  religious  innova- 
tions of  the  new  council,  Gardiner  was  committed 
to  the  Fleet  on  Sept.  25,  1547,  but  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  diocese  the  following  December.  Sum- 
moned to  London  in  May,  1548,  he  still  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  council  and 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  a  year. 
In  Dec,  1550,  he  was  tried  before  Cranmer,  and  on 
Feb.  15, 1551 ,  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  and  con- 
fined to  the  Tower  until  the  death  of  Edward  in 
1553. 

With  the  accession  of  Mary,  Gardiner  was  re- 
leased and  restored  to  office.  As  lord  high  chan- 
cellor he  crowned  the  queen  Oct.  1,  1553,  and 
presided  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  four  days 
later,  in  addition  to  being  reelected  chancellor  of 
Cambridge  and  master  of  Trinity  Hall.  He  ad- 
vocated rigorous  measures  against  those  who  re- 
fused obedience  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  the  severity  popularly  ascribed  to  him  is  doubt- 
less exaggerated.  He  also  strove  to  restore  Eng- 
land to  the  papal  allegiance,  and  even  sought  to 
have  Henry's  marriage  to  Catherine  of  Aragon 
declared  valid,  thus  implying  the  illegitimacy  of 
Elizabeth.  He  was  likewise  obliged  to  work  in 
favor  of  Mary's  marriage  to  Philip  II.,  although  in 
reality  he  was  opposed  to  it.  He  sought  to  restore 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  episcopal  juris- 
diction, and  one  of  his  last  official  acts  was  the  re- 
enforcement  of  the  statute  De  hceretico  comburendo. 
The  chief  works  of  Gardiner  were.  De  vera  obedien- 
tia  (London,  1535  ;  Eng.  transl.  by  M.  Wood, 
Geneva  [?],  1553);  Conquestio  ad  M,  Bucerum  de 
ejusdem  pseudologia  (Louvain,  1544);  A  Detection 
of  the  Devil's  Sophistry  (London,  1546);  An  Ex- 
planation and  Assertion  of  the  True  Catholic  Faith, 
Touching  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
(Rouen,  1551);  Palinodia  libri  de  vera  obedientia 
(Paris,  1552);  and  EpistokB  ad  J.  Checum  de  pro- 
nuntiatione  Ungues  GrceoB  (Basel,  1555).  A  few 
minor  works  also  exist  in  manuscript. 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are:  CaUndar»  of  LeUera  and 
Papera,  Foreign  and  DomeaUc^  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.. 
ed.  Brewer  and  Oairdner,  2  vols.,  London,  1884.  Con- 
sult: C.  H.  and  T.  Cooper,  Athena  Canlabrigienaea,  i.  139- 
140,  ib  1858;  J.  B.  Mullinger.  Hiat.  of  Univeratty  of  Cam- 
bridge, ii.  58-e3.  ib.  1888;  8.  R  Maitland.  Eaaaya  on  Sub- 
jecta  Connected  v>Uh  the  ReformaUon,  ib.  1899;  DNB,  xx. 
419-425  (careful  and  authoritative). 

GARISSOLES,  ga"rt"s6l',  ANTOINE:  French 
Protestant;  b.  at  Montauban  (110  m.  s.e.  of  Bor- 
deaux) June,  1587;  d.  there  Mar.,  1651.  He  was 
pastor  at  Puylaurens  from  1610  to  1620,  when  he 
was  called  to  Montauban.  He  was  professor  of 
theology  at  the  Academy  of  Montauban  from  Oct., 
1527,  till  his  death,  and  with  the  exception  of  Cha- 
mier  and  Cameron,  he  is  the  best-known  lecturer  of 
this  ancient  institution.  In  1645  he  presided  at  the 
Synod  of  Charenton  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  successful   resistance  to  royal  demands  that 


menaced  Protestant  liberties.     At  this  synod  hu 

also  attacked  the  doctrine  of  mediate  imputation 

of  Placseus.     His  works  include:  La  vote  du  salut 

expose  en  huit  sermons  (Montauban,  1637);  Decreti 

synodici  Carenioniensis   (1648);     Theses  theologiccB 

(1648);   Disputationes  elenchiicce  (1650);   and  Gate- 

cfiesios  ecdesiarum  in  Gallia  (Geneva,  1656). 

BiBLioaRAPRT:  BuU^n  de  la  aociH&  du  proteetantiama 
francaia,  1874;  lichtenberger,  ESR,  v.  408-409. 

GARLANDS:  Garlands  and  flowers  played  an 
important  part  in  the  private  and  public  life  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  court  used  a  hundred 
garlands  daily  for  the  adornment  of  wine-vessels, 
and  at  festal  repasts  the  guests  decked  themselves 
with  wreaths.  Flowers  were  offered  to  the  gods  and 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  dead  was  entwined  with 
them.  The  use  of  wreaths  and  flowers  by  Greeks 
and  Romans  is  well  known.  The  Israelites  had 
no  especial  fondness  for  flowers,  although  it  may 
be  mere  accident  that  there  is  no  mention  of  flower- 
gardens.  The  use  of  green  sprays  and  flowers  for 
personal  adornment  at  banquets,  marriage  feasts, 
and  on  other  festival  occasions  was,  however,  not 
foreign  to  the  Israelites  (Isa.  xxviii.  1;  cf.  Ezek. 
xxiii.  42;  Cant.  iii.  11;  III  Mace.  iv.  8).  Later, 
under  the  influence  of  Hellenism,  this  custom  be- 
came general;  fragrant  flowers  were  regarded  as 
elements  of  a  cheerful  and  joyous  life  (Wisd.  of  Sol. 
ii.  8);  joy  and  mirth  found  expression  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  person  and  house  with  garlands  (III 
Mace.  vii.  16;  Ecclus.  vi.  31,  xv.  6).  Garland 
and  crown  are  used  as  metaphors  for  ornament  and 
honor  of  every  kind  (Job  xix.  9;  Prov.  xii.  4,  xiv. 
24).  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  garlands 
were  used  in  religious  observances;  at  least  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  adornment  of  the  Temple  with 
natural  flowers.  To  place  wreaths  upon  sacrificial 
animals  was  a  pagan  custom  (Acts  xiv.  13).  Only 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  according  to  later 
usage,  those  who  took  part  in  the  procession  car- 
ried branches  of  citron  and  palm. 

I.  Benzinger. 

Bibuoobapht:  TertuUian«  De  corona;  B.  Ugolini.  The- 
Murua  antiquitatum  aacrarumt  vol.  xxx..  34  vols ,  Venice. 
1744-69;  L.  Ldw.  in  Ben  Chananja,  1867,  nos.  11.  12; 
DB,  i.  529-531;  EB,  i.  723.  963;  JE,  iv.  369-370:  and 
vri^liapxK  in  the  lexioona 

GARNET,  HENRY  HIGHLAND:  Colored  Pres- 
byterian, United  States  minister  and  consul-gen- 
eral to  Liberia;  b.  at  New  Market,  Md.,  Dec.  23, 
- 1815;  d.  in  Monrovia,  Liberia,  Feb.  13,  1882.  He 
was  bom  in  slavery,  but  escaped  with  his  father  to 
the  North  and  settled  in  New  York  City  in  1826. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Canaan  Academy  (N.  H.) 
and  at  the  Oneida  Institute,  near  Utica,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1840.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1842  and  was  thereupon  pastor  in 
Troy  for  nearly  ten  years.  In  1860  he  went  to 
Europe  in  the  interest  of  the  free-labor  movement 
and  for  three  years  lectured  in  Great  Britain  on 
slavery.  In  1851  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  peace 
conference  at  Frankfort,  and  in  1853  he  went  to 
Jamaica  as  a  missionary  for  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Shiloh 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  1855-65,  and  of  a 
church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  1865-69.     He  then 
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became  president  of  Avery  College,  but  soon  re- 
signed this  position  and  returned  to  Shiloh  Church. 
He  was  appointed  minister  and  consul-general  to 
Liberia  in  June,  1881. 

6ARNIER,  gar"ny^',  JEAN:  French  Jesuit;  b. 
at  Paris  Nov.  11, 1612;  d.  at  Bologna  Oct.  26, 1681. 
He  joined  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  soon  demonstrated  his  theological 
talent  and  his  aptness  for  study  and  teacliing.  For 
forty  years  he  held  professorships  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, rhetoric,  theology,  and  philosophy,  and  pub- 
Ushed  numerous  works,  the  value  of  which  could 
not  be  denied  even  by  enemies  of  the  order.  Of 
lasting  importance  are  his  Pelagian  studies,  compri- 
sing a  work  on  the  Pelagian  Bishop  Julian  of  Eclanum 
(Juliani  Eclanensis  episcopi  libeUus  fidei  primum 
editua  cum  notis  et  disseriaiionibua  tribua,  Paris, 
1648),  as  w^ell  as  his  edition  of  the  writings  of  Marius 
Mercator  (1673)  with  a  commentary  and  treatises 
on  Peiagianism.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  this 
latter  work  that  when  Cardinal  Noris  saw  it,  he 
declared  that  his  own  book  on  the  history  of  the 
Pelagian  heresy  would  have  remained  unwritten 
if  he  had  seen  the  Marius  Mercaior  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  1675  Gamier  edited  the  Breviarium 
causcB  Nestarianorum  et  EtUychianorum  of  the 
Carthage  archdeacon  Liberatus,  appending  learned 
notes  and  excursus  of  his  own.  He  also  dis- 
cussed other  problems  of  church  history  in  the 
three  dissertations  which  he  appended  to  his  Ldber 
diumus  Romanorum  pontificum  (1680).  After  the 
death  of  Gamier  his  supplement  to  the  works  of 
Theodoret  was  edited  by  Hardouin,  a  brother  of 
the  same  order,  with  a  preface  containing  a  biogra- 
phy of  the  author  (Paris,  1684).  His  earliest 
works,  Organi  philosophice  rudimenta  (Paris,  1651) 
and  RegulcB  fidei  catholiccB  de  gratia  Dei  per  Jesum 
Christum  (Bourges,  1655),  are  less  noteworthy.  He 
wTote  also  Tractatus  de  officiis  confessoris  erga 
singula  pceniteniium  genera  (Paris,  1689),  and 
Systema  hihliolheca  coUegii  Parisiensis  S.  J.  (1678). 

Bibliography:  H.  Hurter.  Nomenclator  liierariuB^  ii.  484, 
831,  Inasbruck,  1893;  De  Backer,  Bibliothhque  de  la 
compaonie  de  JUua,  ed.  C.  Sommervogcl.  iii.  1228  sqq., 
Paris,  1802;  KL,  v.  104-105. 

GARNIER,  JULIEN:  French  Benedictine  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur;  b.  at  Ck)nnerr6  (16 
m.  e.  of  Le  Mans)  c.  1670;  d.  at  Charenton  (5  m. 
s.e.  of  Paris)  June  3,  1725.  In  1699  he  joined  the 
Maurist  order,  and  became  the  collaborator  of  the 
famous  Dom  Mabillon.  His  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  led  his  order  to 
entrust  him  with  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  Basil,  and  after  1701  he  devoted 
all  his  time  and  energy  to  this  tremendous  under- 
taking. The  first  volume  appeared  after  twenty 
years  of  uninterrupted  toil  (Paris,  1721),  and  in 
the  following  year  he  pubUshed  the  second.  His 
labors  had  worn  him  out,  however,  and  he  died  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  third  volimie,  which 
was  prepared  by  Dom  Pmdent  Maran  (1730). 

BiDLiOf}RApiiy:  H.  Hurler,  Nomenclator  lUerariue,  ii.  1106, 
Innsbruck,  1893. 

GARRETT,  ALEXAlfDER  CHARLES:  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Dallas,  Tex.;  b.  at  Bally- 


mote  (13  m.  s.w.  of  Sligo),  Coimty  Sligo,  Ireland, 
Nov.  4,  1832.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  >(B.A.,  1855),  was  ordered  deacon  (1856)  and 
ordained  priest  (1857).  .^ter  being  curate  of  East 
Worldliam,  Hampshire  (1856-59),  be  was  a  mission- 
ary in  British  Columbia  for  ten  years,  being  eve- 
ning lecturer  at  the  cathedral  in  Victoria,  missionary 
to  the  Indians,  naval  chaplain  at  Esquimalt,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Paul's,  Nanaims,  and  missionary  to  the 
miners  at  Cariboo.-  He  was  rector  of  St.  James', 
San  Francisco  (1870-72),  and  dean  of  Trinity 
Cathedral,  Omaha,  Neb.  (1872-74).  In  1874  he 
was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Northern 
Texas,  and  on  the  creation  of  the  diocese  of  Dallas  in 
1S05  became  bishop  of  that  see.  He  was  the 
foimder  of  St.  Mary's  Institute  for  girls  at  Dallas, 
and  also  secured  the  erection  of  St.  Matthew's  Cathe- 
dral in  the  same  city.  He  has  written  Hisiarieal 
Continuity  (New  York,  1875)  and  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Incarnation  (Baldwin  lectures;   1891). 

Biblioorapht:    W.  8.  Perry.  The  Bpieeapale  in  Amaitn,  p. 
220.  New  York,  1895. 

GARRIGAN,  PHILIP  JOSEPH:  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  Sioux  City,  la.;  b.  at  Cavan  (26  m. 
s.s.e.  of  Enniskillen),  Coimty  Cavan.  Ireland.  Sept. 
8,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Charles'  College, 
Ellicott  aty,  Md.  (1862-66),  and  St.  Joseph's 
Provincial  Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1870.  After  being  curate  of  St. 
John's,  Worcester,  Mass.  1870-73,  he  was  vice- 
president  of  St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary  1873- 
1875,  and  rector  of  St.  Bernard's  Church,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  1875-88.  He  was  then  vice-rector  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
1888-1902,  and  in  1902  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  newly  created  diocese  of  Sioux  City. 

GARRUCCI,  gOr-rQ'chi,  RAFFAELE :  Italian 
Jesuit  and  archeologist;  b.  at  Naples  Jan.  23, 1812; 
d.  at  Rome  May  5,  1885.  He  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  after  1845 
published  numerous  monographs  and  books  on 
Christian  archeology,  including  numismatics,  epig- 
raphy, painting,  sculpture,  and  the  art  of  the  cata- 
combs in  all  its  ramifications.  His  principal  works 
are  :  AntichitA  del  Bebiani  (Naples,  1845);  La  Storia 
di  Isermia  (1848);  Tre  sepolchri  del  cimiterio  di 
Pretestato  in  Roma  (1852);  Queslioni  pompejani 
(1853);  Inscriptions  gravies  sur  les  murs  de  Pompei 
(Brussels,  1854);  II  Crocifisso  graffito  in  easa  dei 
Cesari  (Home,  1857);  Vetri  omati  di  figure  in  oro 
trovati  nei  cimiteri  dei  Cristiani  primitivi  (1858); 
Monumenti  del  Museo  Lateranense  (2  vols.,  1862); 
Cimiterio  degli  antichi  Ebrei  scoperto  in  vigna 
Randanini  (1862);  Storia  deW  arte  cristiana  nei 
primi  otto  aecoli  deUa  chiesa  (6  vols.,  Prato,  1872-81); 
and  Le  Monete  deW  Italia  antica  (Rome,  1885). 
He  also  prepared  the  first  edition  of  the  Hagio- 
glypta  sii^  pictures  et  sculpturoB  sacra  antiquivres 
proesertim  qua  Rom^a  reperiuntur,  which  had  been 
written  by  Jean  THeureux  (Macarius)  as  eariy  as 
1605  (Paris,  1856). 

Bibtjoorapry:  De  Backer.  BihliotMque  de  la  compaonie  de 
Jieua,  ed.  C.  Sommervogel,  vol.  iii.,  Paris.  1892;  SHi^ 
men  ave  Maria-Loach,  z.  158-180;  KL,  v.  105-106. 
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GARVEyKARLBERNHARD:  German  Moravian 
preacher  and  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Jeinsen  (s.  of  Han- 
over) Jan.  24,  1763;  d.  at  Hermhut  (42  m.  e.  of 
Dresden)  June  21,  1841.  His  father's  house  was  a 
meeting-plaoe  for  the  Moravian  brethren  of  that  part 
of  Gennany,  and  a  candidate  from  Hermhut  was  a 
private  tutor  in  his  father's  family.  At  the  age  of 
five  Karl  was  sent  to  the  institution  of  the  Brethren 
in  Zeist,  then  to  Neuwied-on-the-Rhine.  His  edu- 
cation was  completed  in  the  Psdagogium  in  Niesky 
and  in  the  theological  seminary  in  Barby.  In  1784 
he  received  his  first  position  as  teacher  at  the  Psda- 
gogium.  Tn  1789  he  became  decent  of  historical 
and  philosophical  sciences  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary. Starting  from  the  criticism  of  Kant  and  fol- 
lowing closely  Jacobi  and  Reinhold,  he  endeavored 
to  build  a  foundation  for  the  Moravian  conception 
of  Christianity.  But  his  lectures  on  philosophy 
only  fostered  an  aversion  to  theology  and  practical 
service  in  the  Congregation  of  Brethren  so  that  the 
authorities  were  compelled  to  dismiss  Garve  in  1797, 
acknowledging,  however,  their  kindly  feelings  to- 
ward him.  From  1799  to  1816  he  was  successively 
preacher  in  the  Moravian  congregations  at  Amster- 
dam, Ebersdorf,  Norden,  Berlin,  and  from  1816  to 
1836  at  Neusalz-on-the-Oder.  In  1837  he  retired 
to  Hermhut.  [Garve  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  Moravian  hymn-writers;  his  best  hymn  is 
probably  Dein  Wort,  O  Herr,  ist  milder  Thcu^  trans- 
lated by  Miss  Winkworth  as  "  Thy  Word,  O  Lord, 
like  gentle  dews."]  He  wrote:  ChristUche  Gesdnge 
(G5rlitz,  1825);  Bruderges&nge  (Gnadau,  1827); 
Der  devische  Versbau  (Berlin,  1827);  Die  Themis 
der  Dichtkumt  (1828);  Die  Schule  der  Weiaheit 
(Leipsic,  1830);  and  Der  Volkavertreter  (Carlsruhe, 
1839).  Joseph  MC^ller. 

Bibliography:  A  notice  by  bin  bod  Leopold  appeared  in 
the  Nekrolog  der  Deutaehen^  xix.  1,  pp.  609-610.  Con- 
sult also  Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  404r-405. 

GARVIE,  ALFRED  ERNEST:    English  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Zyrardow,  Russian  Poland,  Aug. 
28,  1861.     He  studied  at  George  Watson's  College, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  universities  of  Glasgow  (M.A., 
1889)  and  Oxford  (B.A.,  1892).     After  being  lec- 
turer at  Mansfield  College   in  1892,  he  held  pas- 
torates at  Macduff  Congregational  Church  1893-95 
and  at  Montrose  Congregational  Church  1895-1903. 
In  1903-07  he  was  professor  of  the  philosophy  of 
theism,  comparative  religion,  and  Christian  ethics 
in  Hackney  and  New  Colleges,  London,  of  which 
he  has  been  principal  since  1907.     He  was  exam- 
iner in  Biblical  languages  and  literatures  in  Edin- 
burgh Congregational  Hall  1895-1902,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Hampstead  Free  Church  Council  1906- 
1907.     In  theology  he  is  moderately  progressive 
and  liberal,  and  is  a  Lutheran  rather  than  a  Cal- 
vinist.     He  has  written  The  Ethics  of  Temperance 
(London,   1895);    The  Ritschlian  Theology  (Edin- 
burgh, 1899);   Commentary  on  Romans  in  The  Cen- 
tury Bible  (London,  1901);    The  Gospel  for  Tty-Day 
(1904);     The    Christian    Personality    (1904);     My 
Brother* s  Keeper  (1905);    and  Religious  Education 
(1906). 

GASPARIN,    g(ls''pa''ran',  AGENOR  ETIEITNE: 

French    Protestant,    statesman    and    author;     b. 
at  Orange  (18  m.  n.  of  Avignon)  July  12,  1810; 
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d.  at  Geneva  May  8, 1871.  He  studied  law  in  Paris 
and  entered  politics.  After  having  held  various 
political  appointments  he  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  Bastia,  Corsica,  in  1842. 
On  being  defeated  for  reelection  in  1846  he  aban- 
doned politics  and  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to 
writing  and  lecturing,  chiefly  on  social  and  religious 
subjects.  He  worked  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  suppression  of  war,  the  establishment  of  relig- 
ious liberty,  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
In  1849  he  settled  at  Geneva,  where  he  lived  tiU 
his  death.  His  principal  works  are:  Esclavage  et 
traiti  (Paris,  1838);  Les  Intuits  g^4ratLX  du  prates- 
tantieme  fran^is  (1843);  Christianisme  et  paganisms 
(2  vols.,  1846);  Des  tables  toumanteSf  du  sumaiurel 
en  gin^alf  et  des  espriis  (2  vols.,  1854;  Eng.  transl., 
Science  tw.  Modem  Spirilualismf  2  vols..  New  York, 
1857);  Les  icoles  du  dotUe  et  V^ole  de  la  foi  (Ge- 
neva, 1854;  Eng.  transL,  The  Schools  of  Doubt  and 
the  School  of  Faith,  Edinburgh,  1854);  Un  Vrand 
Peuplequi  serelbve  (Paris,  1861;  Eng.  transl..  The 
Uprising  of  a  Great  People,  New  York,  1861,  and 
London,  1862);  UAm^rique  devant  VEurope  (1862; 
Eng.  transl.,  America  before  Europe,  New  York 
and  London,  1862);  La  FamiUe  (2  vols.,  1865; 
Eng.  transl.,  The  Family,  London,  1867);  La 
Libera  morale  (2  vols.,  1868);  L'SgalUi  (1869); 
La  Conscience  (1872);  and  Uiglise  selon  VivangUe 
(2  vols.,  1878).  Other  translations  from  Gasparin 
are:  The  Doctrine  of  Plenary  Inspiration  (Edin- 
burgh, 1852),  from  five  articles  in  the  Archives  du 
Christianisme;  and  The  Concessions  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  the  Claims  of  Truth  (1854),  translated 
from  an  unpublished  manuscript. 

Biblioorapht:  Accounts  of  his  life  are  by  T.  Borel,  Parii, 
1878;  L.  Ruffet,  ib.  1884;  and  G.  Barbey-Boiaaier.  2  vols., 
Paris,  1902. 

GASQUET,  FRANCIS  AID  AN:  English  Bene- 
dictine; b.  in  London  Oct.  5, 1846.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  St.  Gregory's  College,  Downside,  Bath, 
in  1864,  and  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  1865, 
being  a  postulant  at  Belmont  Priory,  near  Hereford, 
1865-70  and  at  Downside  Priory  1870-74.  In 
1874  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  from  1878  to  1885 
was  prior  of  the  community,  but  was  compelled 
to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  On  his  recovery 
he  was  appointed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  engage  in 
historical  research,  and  accordingly  removed  to  Lon- 
don. In  1896  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
commission  of  Anglican  orders,  and  during  a  visit  in 
Rome  discovered  important  documents  bearing 
on  the  controversy.  Four  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed abbot  president  of  the  English  Benedic- 
tines, and  in  this  capacity  controls  four  mon- 
asteries and  over  300  monks.  He  has  written 
Henry  VIIL  and  the  English  Monasteries  (2  vols., 
London,  1888);  Edward  VI.  and  the  Book  of  Comr 
mon  Prayer  (in  collaboration  with  Edmund  Bishop; 
1890);  The  Great  Pestilence  (1893);  The  Last  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury  (1895);  A  Sketch  of  Monastic  Con- 
stUutional  History  (1896);  The  Old  English  Bible, 
and  Other  Essays  (1897);  The  Eve  of  the  Reforma- 
tion (1900);  A  ShoH  History  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England  (1903);  English  Monastic  Life  (1903); 
Henry  the  Third  and  the  Church  (1905);  Lord 
Acton  and  his  Circle  (1906);  Parish  Life  in  Medim- 
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vol  England  (1906);  and  Ths  Black  DeaUi  of  IS48 
and  1349  (190S).  He  has  also  edited  Montalembert's 
Monks  of  the  West  (6  vols.,  London,  1895);  William 
Cobbett's  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in 
England  and  Ireland  (1896);  VUa  Antiquissima 
Beati  Gregorii  Magni  (1903);  and  Analecta  Anglo- 
Premonstralensia  (1904). 

6ASS,  (FRIEDRICH)  WILHELM  QOACHIM 
HEINRICH):  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Breslau 
Nov.  28,  1813;  d.  at  Heidelberg  Feb.  21,  1889. 
As  a  mere  child  he  learned  Greek,  before  undertaking 
the  study  of  Latin,  from  Franz  Passow,  professor 
at  Breslau,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
later  researches  in  Greek  Christianity.  After  at- 
tending the  gymnasia  at  Breslau  and  Schweidnitz 
he  entered  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1832  to 
study  theology,  but  was  at  first  interested  chiefly  in 
philosophy,  philology,  and  belles-lettres.  In  1834- 
1835  he  studied  at  Halle,  being  influenced  especially 
by  Gesenius,  Wegscheider,  and  Thilo,  later  at  Ber- 
lin, where  Neander  exerted  a  deep  influence  upon 
him.  In  1836  he  returned  to  Breslau  (Ph.D.,  1836; 
Th.Lic,  1839)  and  established  himself  as  privat-do- 
cent  of  theology  there  in  1839.  In  1846  he  became 
professor  extraordinary  at  Breslau,  and  in  1847  at 
Greifswald,  where  he  was  made  full  professor  in 
1855.  In  1862  he  became  professor  of  systematic 
theology  at  Giessen,  whence  he  went  to  Heidelberg 
in  1868  as  the  successor  of  R.  Rothe.  Here  he 
taught,  besides  systematic  theology,  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  hymnology.  As  represent- 
ative of  the  faculty  of  Heidelberg,  he  took  part  in 
the  general  synods  of  1871,  1876,  and  1881,  ad- 
vocating a  moderate  liberalism.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed chureh  councilor. 

Gass  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Evangelical 
union,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  among  the 
masters  of  German  Evangelical  theology.  His 
works  are  distinguished  by  diligent  researeh  and 
rest  upon  a  conscientious  and  intelligent  use  of  the 
sources.  He  first  directed  his  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  field  almost  entirely  neglected  until  his  time. 
His  first  work,  Gtnnadius  und  Pletho  (Breslau, 
1844),  treats  of  the  struggle  of  Aristotelianism  and 
Platonism  during  this  period.  In  Die  Mystik  des 
Nikolaus  KabasUaSf  vom  Leben  in  Christo  (Greifs- 
wald, 1849)  he  edited  for  the  first  time  the  "  Life 
in  Christ ''  of  Kabasilas,  metropolitan  of  Thessa- 
lonica  about  1350,  and  gave  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Greek  mysticism.  He  wrote  also 
Geschichie  der  Athoskloster  (Giessen,  1865)  and 
collected  his  smaller  contributions  to  the  history  of 
dogma  in  the  Greek  Church  in  Symbolik  der  grie- 
ehischen  Kirehe  (Berlin,  1872),  the  first  compre- 
hensive work  on  this  theme  since  Heineccius' 
AbbUdung  der  alten  und  neuen  griechischen  Kirehe 
(Leipsic,  1711).  Gass  tried  to  present  a  critical 
description  of  the  character  of  the  Greek  Church, 
by  considering  not  only  its  dogmatic  tradition, 
but  also  its  rites,  liturgy,  and  worship,  and  the 
spiritual,  national,  and  moral  conditions  in  gen- 
eral. He  also  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
history  of  Protestant  dogmatics  by  his  Geschichie 
der  protestantischen  Dogmatik  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1854- 
1867),  which  presents  the  dogmatic  development 


from   Melanchthon    to    Schleiennacher.     In  his 

later  years  Gass  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 

(Christian  ethics.    His  most  important  works  in  this 

field  are:  Die  Lehre  vom  Geurissen  (Berlin,  1869 . 

Optimismus  und  Pessimismiu  (1876),  and  Gesdikhte 

der  Ethik  (2  vols,  in  3,  1881-87).     Of  other  worb 

may  be  mentioned:  Georg  Calixt  und  der  Synht- 

tismus  (Breslau,  1846)  and  Das  Recht  der  Union,  eine 

Schutzrede  (Giessen,  1867).    He  also  edited  Sdiieier- 

macher's  Briefwechsd  mil  J,  C  Gass   (his  father. 

Berlin,  1852),  and  with  A.  Vial,  E.  L.  T.  Henke« 

posthumous    Neuere    Kirchengeschichie    (3   vob. 

Halle,  1874-80).    With  H.  Renter  and  T.  Brieger  be 

edited,  after   1876,  the  ZeiJtschrifi  fur  Kirchenge- 

schichte  (Gotha,  1876  sqq.).       G.  GrCtzvacher. 

Bxblioobapht:  Badiaehe  BioffraphtBen,  ed.  F.  von  Weech. 
iv.  627-536.  Oarlaruhe,  1891.  The  funeral  ontioo.  by 
H.  rimwmiiiiii.  is  in  ProteatatUiaek§  KirehetueUwtg,  18»9. 
pp.  251  sqq. 

GASS,  gOs,  JOACHIM  CHRISTIAll:  (jermiD 
theologian;  b.  at  Leopoldshagen  (a  suburb  d 
Anklam,  47  m.  n.w.  of  Stettin)  May  26,  1766: 
d.  at  Breslau  Feb.  19,  1831.  He  began  his  educa- 
tion at  the  monastic  school  at  Bergen,  studiec 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Halle  1785-89,  and  io 
1795  was  appointed  field  chaplain  in  BorckeV 
regiment,  and  preacher  at  the  garrison  at  Stettin. 
As  a  theologian  he  early  departed  from  orthodoxr. 
although  he  endeavored  to  restore  the  beautiful 
"  individuality  "  of  Christianity,  his  Beitrdge  zur 
Verbreitung  eines  religidsen  Sinnes  in  Prtdvicn 
(Stettin,  1801)  giving  evidence  of  this  desire.  In 
1806  the  Napoleonic  war  took  Gass  to  HaUe,  vhere 
he  met  Schieiermacher,  who  had  been  his  cloe« 
friend  for  three  years,  and  Steffens.  Gass  soon 
returned  to  Stettin,  but  the  disbanding  of  his 
regiment  in  the  latter  half  of  1807,  together  vitb 
domestic  troubles,  led  him  to  settle  in  Beriin. 
where  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Manen- 
kirehe.  In  1810  he  was  called  to  Bredau,  wfaeit 
he  remained  until  his  death,  officiating  as  Eonad- 
torialrat  and  as  a  member  of  the  chureh  and  school 
committees  of  the  government  of  Silesia.  When 
the  University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Ckler  was  trans- 
ferred to  Breslau  in  1811,  Gass  was  given  the 
chair  of  systematic  theology.  As  a  theologian, 
he  was  a  follower  of  Schieiermacher,  although  he  did 
not  absorb  the  latter's  doctrinal  idiosyncrasies. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  member  of  the 
Silesian  consistory,  Gass  was  in  accord  with  the 
highest  fimctionaries,  but  later  he  sided  with  the 
opposition.  His  attitude  during  the  controversies 
regarding  union,  organization,  and  ritual  may  be 
gathered  partly  from  his  letters  to  Schieiermacher 
and  partly  from  the  Jahrbuch  des  protestomtitdtfi 
Kirchen-  und  Schidwesens  von  und  fur  Schks^ 
(2  vols.,  Breslau,  1818-20),  which  he  edited.  Among 
his  other  works  the  most  important  are  the  following: 
Ueber  den  chrisUichen  CuUus  (Breslau,  1815):  '4n 
meine  evangelischen  MUburger  (1823);  U^)er  (k» 
Religionsunterricht  in  den  aberen  Klanen  der  Gyn* 
nasien  (1828);  and  Ueber  den  Reichstag  zu  Speyff 
von  1629  (1827).  (W.  GAflsf) 

BiBUoaRAi>HT:  F.  8ohleiennaoh«r,  Brufw^diad  wU  J-  ^< 
0<iu,  BerUn.  1862;  Aut  Sdd€%trmadm*a  Leben,  w  Bri^^ 
Bertin.  1868.  Ens.  trmnal..  The  Life  </  SMm«madi»  » 
Unfolded  in  hie  Autotnooraphy  and  UHere,  London.  18^ 
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GASSEin)!,  gajs-fien'di,  PIERRE:  French  Ro- 
man Catholic  philosopher  and  mathematician;  b. 
at  Champtercier,  near  Digne  (55  m.  n.e.  of  Aix), 
Jan.  22,  1592;  d.  at  Paris  Oct.  24,  1655.  He 
was  educated  at  Digne  and  Aix.  At  sixteen  he  was 
offered  an  instructorship  in  rhetoric  at  Digne,  and 
in  1613  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Aix. 
In  1617  he  took  orders,  and  was  then  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Aix  till  1623,  when  he  resigned  his 
position  for  a  canonry  at  Grenoble.  In  1633  he  be- 
came provost  of  the  cathedral  at  Digne,  and  in 
1645  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  College 
Royal  in  Paris.  Gassendi  is  known  chiefly  as  an 
opponent  of  Descartes,  and  as  the  reviver  of  Epicu- 
reanism, which  he  endeavored  to  harmonize  with 
Christianity.  He  adopted  Epicurus 's  atomistic 
physics,  his  empirical  theory  of  knowledge,  his  hed- 
onistic ethics,  and  also  his  view  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  He  held  that  God  created  the  atoms 
and  endowed  them  with  certain  properties,  but 
that  he  also  exercises  a  supervision  over  them. 
Gassendi  prepared  the  way  for  the  empiricism  of 
Condillac  and  Locke  and  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  atomistic  philosophy. 
Aside  from  a  number  of  polemical  writings  against 
Descartes,  his  principal  works  are,  Exercitationes 
paradoxioB  versus  Aristoteles  (bk.  i.,  Grenoble,  1624; 
bk.  ii.  The  Hague,  1659);  De  vita  moribus  et  doctrina 
Epicuri  (Lyons,  1647);  InstittUio  Mtronomica 
(Paris,  1647);  and  Syntagma  pkUasophia  Epicuri 
(Lyons,  1849). 

Biblxoorapht:  De  Gamburat,  Abrigi  de  la  vU  et  du  eye- 
thne  de  Oanendi^  Bouillon,  1770;  G.  Jeannel,  Oanendi 
epiritualiete,  Montpellier,  1850.  Worka  on  his  philosophy 
ara  by:  L.  Mandon,  ib.  1861;  P.  F.  Thomas.  Paris.  1880. 

GAST,  gOst,  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS:  Ger- 
man Reformed;  b.  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  17, 
1835.  He  studied  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (B.A.,  1856),  and  the 
Mercersburg  Theological  Seminary  (1856-57).  In 
1859  he  was  ordained,  and  was  pastor  at  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  1859-65  and  at  Loudon  and  St.  Thomas, 
Pa.,  1865-67,  in  addition  to  being  chaplain  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Pennsylv.ania  Volunteers  from  March 
to  July,  1865.  He  was  principal  of  the  academy 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Ck)llege  1867-71,  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  college  1871-72,  and  tutor 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Lancaster  1872-74. 
Since  1874  he  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  theology  in  the  same  institution. 

GATAS:ER,gat'a-ker,TH01£AS:  English  Puritan; 
b.  in  London  Sept.  4, 1574;  d.  at  Rotherhithe  (2  m. 
s.e.  of  St.  Paul's)  July  27,  1654.  He  studied  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
fellowship  in  the  newly  founded  Sidney  Sussex 
CoOege  in  1596.  After  preaching  for  a  few  months 
at  Everton,  near  Cambridge,  he  went  to  London 
in  1600,  where  he  preached  occasionally  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's-in-the-Fields  and  served  as  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Sir  William  Ck)oke.  In  1601  he  received  the  lec- 
tureship at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1611  the  rectory  of 
Rotherhithe,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1643 
he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  and  in  1644  he  was  put  upon 
the  committee  for  examining  ministers.    He  bad 


previously  declined  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1645  he  was  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee to  select  persons  to  translate  the  directory  of 
worship  into  Welsh,  and  also  of  the  committee  of 
seven  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  first  draft 
of  a  confession  of  faith .  On  Jan.  18, 1649,  he  signed 
the  first  address  against  the  trial  and  execution  of 
the  king.  In  the  matter  of  church  government  he 
advocated  a  modified  episcopacy.  Gataker  was  a 
man  of  minute  scholarship,  and  his  best-known 
works  are  his  valuable  annotated  edition  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (London,  1652),  and  his  commentaries  on 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations,  published  in 
the  Assembly's  Annotations  (1645,  1651).  Other 
works  are:  Of  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Lots  (London, 
1619);  A  Discussion  of  the  Popish  Doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  (1624);  A  Short  Catechism  (1624); 
and  Sermons  (2  parts,  1637).  H.  Witsius  edited 
his  Opera  critica  (2  vols.,  Utrecht,  1697-98). 

Bxblioobapht:  Souroea  are  his  own  Diecoura  Apologetical, 
London,  1654;  his  autobiography  in  the  posthumous 
Adveraaria  MieceUanea,  ib.  1660;  and  Oray  Hayree 
Crowned  wiOi  Cfrace,  a  Funeral  Sermon  wiUi  Memoir,  1656. 
Consult:  A.  k  Wood,  Athenee  Ozonieneee,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iii. 
1267.  4  vols.,  ib.  1813-20;  B.  Brook.  Livee  of  the  Puri- 
Ions.  iu.  200.  ib.  1813;  D.  Neal.  HieL  of  the  Puriiane,  iii. 
461,  ib.  1822;  A.  F.  Mitchell,  Weeimineter  Aeeembly  and 
Standarde,  passim,  ib.  1883;  DNB,  xzi.  60-62. 

GAUDEH,  gS'den,  JOHN:  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter; b.  at  Mayland  (35  m.  e.n.e.  of  London)  1605; 
d.  at  Worcester  Sept.  20,  1662.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1623;  M.A., 
1626),  and  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford  (B.D.,  1635; 
D.D.,  1641).  In  1640  he  became  vicar  of  Chippen- 
ham and  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  through 
whose  influence  he  was  nominated  to  the  deanery 
of  Hocking  in  1641.  On  Nov.  29, 1640,  he  preached 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  1643,  but  on 
accoimt  of  his  conservative  views  on  episcopacy 
was  soon  removed  from  that  body.  Although  he 
opposed  the  policy  of  Cromwell  and  published  a 
number  of  books  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England, 
he  conformed  to  Presbyterianism  and  continued 
to  hold  his  preferments  throughout  the  Protector- 
ate. At  the  Restoration  in  1660  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  king  and  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  in 
1662  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Savoy  Conference  (q.v.); 
and  according  to  Baxter,  if  aU  had  possessed  his 
moderation  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
would  have  been  quickly  reconciled.  Gauden 
was  probably  the  author  of  EikOn  Bcuiliki;  the 
Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes 
and  Sufferings  (1648),  an  ostensible  work  of  Charles 
I.  that  quickly  passed  through  twenty-seven  edi- 
tions. The  book  was  translated  into  Latin  and  was 
attacked  by  Milton  in  his  Eikonodastes  (1649).  It 
is  a  defense  of  the  king's  conduct  and  an  account 
of  his  misfortunes  from  1640  to  1648,  interpolated 
with  prayers  and  meditations. 

Bibltoobapht:  On  the  authorship  of  Btkdn  BaeiUki  oon- 
suit  C.  Wordsworth,  Who  Wrote  Buwv  fiariX^iniJ  Gam- 
bridge,  1824;  idem.  Kino  Charlee  /.,  AuOwr  of  loon  Baei- 
Ute,  ib.  1828;  H.  J.  Todd,  A  Letter  .  .  .  eoneemino  ihe 
Auffurr^ip,  1825.  On  Oauden  oonsult:  A.  k  Wood, 
AthencB  Ozonieneee,  ed.  P.  Bliaa.  iii.  612-^18.  4  vols.. 
London,  1818-20;  T.  Baker,  HieL  of  CoOeoe  of  St.  John, 
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ed.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  pp.  266,  678.  Cambridge.  1869;  G. 
Oliver,  Livea  of  the  Buhop»  of  Exeter,  pp.  150-151,  Lon- 
don, 1861;  DNB,  xxi.  69-72. 

GAUDEHTIUS:  Bishop  of  Brixia  (the  present 
Brescia);  b.  probably  at  Brixia  c.  360;  d.  probably 
soon  after  410.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Philastrius 
(q.v.)  and  may  have  been  consecrated  by  him.  He 
was  absent  on  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  Cappado- 
cia  when  Philastrius  died,  and  clergy  and  people 
unanimously  chose  him  bishop  and  asked  for  his 
return.  Gaudentius  accepted  the  position  reluc- 
tantly, entering  on  his  duties  about  387.  Little  is 
known  of  his  further  activity.  With  two  other 
deputies  of  the  Emperor  Honorius  and  of  the  Ro- 
man Bishop  Innocent  I.  he  went  to  Greece  to  inter- 
cede for  Chrysostom  (q.v.)  before  the  Emperor 
Arcadius;  the  mission  was  unsuccessful,  but  Gau- 
dentius won  Chrysostom 's  gratitude  by  his  act  of 
love.  Gaudentius  must  have  been  still  alive  in 
410,  in  which  year  Rufinus  dedicated  to  him  his 
translation  of  the  Recognitianes  of  Clement. 

Gaudentius  wrote  a  number  of  small  treatises, 
among  them  ten  sermons  on  Easter  (c.  390),  which 
are  dedicated  to  a  certain  Benevolus  who  was 
prevented  by  sickness  from  attending  service  in  the 
church.  The  first  sermon  is  addressed  to  candi- 
dates for  baptism  and  treats  of  the  celebration  of 
Easter  on  the  basis  of  Ex.  xii.;  the  others  were 
dehvered  before  baptized  persons.  Six  of  them 
treat  of  Christ,  the  true  paschal  lamb,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  of  the  wedding-feast 
at  Cana  and  virginity;  the  tenth,  of  Easter  in  par- 
ticular and  of  Sunday  in  general.  With  these  ten 
sermons  go  eleven  addresses  on  misceUaneous  sub- 
jects, and  two  letters.  The  addresses  are  plain  and 
simple  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  beautiful 
thoughts.  Like  his  contemporaries  he  shows  an  in- 
clination to  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

(K.  LEIMBACHtO 
Biblioqbaprt:  An  excellent  edition  of  the  sermons  is  by 
P.  Gagliardi.  Padua.  1720,  reproduced  essentially  in  Af  PL, 
XX.  827-1002.  On  the  life  of  Gaudentius  consult:  ASB, 
Oct.,  xi.  587-604;  MPL,  xx.  701-826;  G.  Brunati,  Leo- 
oendario  o  vite  di  aanU  Bresetam,  pp.  73-104,  Brescia, 
1834;  J.  Nirschl.  L^rbudi  der  Patroloffis  und  Patriatik, 
a.  488-403,  Maim,  1883. 

GAULANins,  gS'^a-ni'tis:  A  district  to  the 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  of  the  upper  Jordan. 
According  to  Eusebius  (Ommuuttcon,  242),  the 
name  is  derived  from  Gaulon,  the  name  of  a  large 
town,  the  Golan  in  Bashan  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Gaulanaof  Josephus  (Ant.  IV.,  vii.  4).  The 
name  is  used  in  Josephus  with  varying  signification. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  equivalent  of  Bashan,  though 
again  he  sets  off  from  it  the  regions  of  Trachonitis 
and  Batanea,  thus  restricting  it  to  the  district  im- 
mediately bordering  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Jordan.  The  last  is  the  better  usage.  There  is  a 
division  of  the  district  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Gaulanitis.  The  boundaries  are  only  in  part  dis- 
tinguishable. The  deep  bed  and  abrupt  banks  of 
the  Yarmuk  are  the  fixed  natural 
names  and    southern  limits.    Equally  certain  is  the 

Extent       western  boundary  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 

and  the  Jordan,  except  that  Hippo  and 

Paneas  are  not  always  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it. 

The  northern  and  eastern  limits  are  imcertain, 


except  as  marked  on  the  north  by  the  foot  of  Her- 
mon.  On  the  southeast  the  tributaries  of  the  Yar- 
muk make  a  sharp  demarcation  in  the  plain,  yet 
neither  the  Nahr  al-Rukkad  nor  the  Nahr  al- Allan 
is  recognized  as  the  boimdary.  From  the  fact 
that  Saham  al-Jaulan  was  once  reckoned  to  this 
district,  the  boundaries  must  once  have  extended 
beyond  the  Nahr  al- Allan,  eastward,  therefore,  as 
far  as  the  upper  course  of  the  Yannuk.  In  Josephus 
(Ldfe,  37)  the  modem  Sulam  {Seleima  in  the  in- 
scriptions; cf.  Le  Bas  and  Waddington.  Inscrip- 
lions f  iii.  543)  at  the  foot  of  Jabal  Hauran,  and  so 
the  southern  part  of  Batanea  or  Hauran,  belonged  to 
Gaulanitis,  extending  the  district  as  far  as  the 
Lejjah,  at  least  as  a  governmental  province. 
Herod  the  Great  drew  3,(KX)  Idumeans  and  600 
Jews  from  Trachonitis  and  Batanea  to  check  tbt 
Arab  marauders. 

The  name  enters  history  in  the  account  by  Jose- 
phus of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  Jannseus  (102- 
76  B.C.),  who  conquered  Golan,  Seleucia,  and 
Gamala  from  a  certain  Demetrius.  Pompey  (63 
B.C.)  assigned  Golan  to  the  province  of  Syria  and 
left  Hippo  free  (Ant.  XIV.,  iv.  4;  War,  I.,  \'ii.  7>. 
Under  Augustus  the  district  belonged   to   Herod 

the  Great,  and  after  his  death  it  went 
History,      to  the  tetxarehy  of  his  son   Philip, 

while  Hippo  was  a  part  of  the  province 
of  Syria.  It  belonged  to  the  province  of  Syria 
during  the  period  34-37  a.d.,  and  was  then  granted 
by  Caligula  to  Agrippa  I.  (Ant.  XVIII.,  vi.  10), 
after  whose  death  (44  a.d.)  it  was  included  in  the 
general  control  of  Palestine  until  in  the  year  53  it  was 
granted  by  Gaudius  to  Agrippa  II.,  whose  deatii 
caused  it  to  return  to  the  government  of  Syria. 

Hippo  lay  at  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.    The  Talmud  gives  the  Aramaic 
name  as  Susita,  the  Susiyah  of  the  Arabic  geogra- 
phers, where  are  extensive  ruins  half  an  hour  west 
of  Fik  in  the  lower  Jaulan,  Fik  being  the  old  Aphek, 
not  far  from  Hippo  (Eusebius,  Onomasticon,  219. 
91).     The  site  of   Hippo,  however,  lies  one  hour 
west  of  Fik.   The  inhabitants  were  largely  Greeks 
According  to  Josephus  (Lt/e,  9),  the  district  belong- 
ing to  the  city  was  so  extensive  that  it  bordered  upoo 
the  districts  belonging  to  Gadara,  Scythopolis.  and 
Tiberias.     About  four  miles  to  the  north,  on  tbf 
bank  of  the  Wadi  al-Samak  are  some  ruins,  inclu- 
ding the  remains  of  a  wall  and  a  tower,  called  by  the 
Arabs  al-Sur  (connected  with  kursi,  **  a  seat  "\ 
recognized  by  many  scholars  as  the  site  of  the  citv 
of  the  Gerasenes,  Gergesenes,  or  Gadarenes  of  Matr. 
viii.  28  sqq.,  Mark  v.  1  sqq.,  and  Luke  viii.  26  sqq 
(see  Gerasenes).    The  investigations  of  W.  X 
Neumann  in  the  region  lead  him  to  see  in  Jabal 
Kurein  Jaradi,  the  name  of  a  hill  to  the  north,  the 
traces  of  the  old  place-name,  which  he  would  lead 
Gerada,  not  Gadara.     Not  far  from  the  entrance  of 

the  Jordan  into  the  sea  lay  the  fishinc: 

Principal    village     Bethsaida,    built   by    Heix^ 

Cities.      Philip  into  a  city  and  named  Julias  in 

honor  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Auga<ti:> 
Pliny  (Hist,  not.,  V.,  xv.  71)  locates  it  on  the  ea.< 
coast.  The  fishing  village  is  best  placed  at  al-Araj. 
immediately  on  the  sea,  where  the  fishermen  still 
land  and  dry  their  nets.    Possibly  the  city  is  to 
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be  located  at  al-Tell,  where  the  Arabs  have  their 
winter  huts.  Leading  New  Testament  references 
to  the  place  are  Mark  vi.  30-44;  cf.  Luke  ix.  10  sqq.; 
Mark  viii.  22;  John  i.  44,  xii.  21.  The  question  of  a 
second  Bethsaida  in  Galilee  is  to  be  decided  in  the 
negative,  since  that  province  was  often  regarded  as 
extending  eastward  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The 
residents  of  Bethsaida  were  Jews.  According  to 
Mark  viii.  27,  Jesus  led  his  disciples  from  Bethsaida 
to  the  villages  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  on  which  journey 
Peter  made  his  celebrated  confession  (verse  29). 
Csesarea  Philippi  lay  in  the  district  of  Paneas  (Ba- 
nias),  named  from  Pan  and  the  celebrated  grotto  of 
the  source  of  the  Jordan  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl., 
vii.  17).  Near  this  grotto  Herod  the  Great  erected 
a  splendid  temple,  about  which  his  son  Philip  built 
a  city  which  he  named  Ccesarea  after  the  emperor 
(Josephus,  Ant.  XVIIL,  ii.  1).  Agrippa  IL  ex- 
tended it  and  renamed  it  Neronias  after  Nero,  a 
name  which  did  not  adhere,  since  Csesarea  Philippi, 
or  Csesarea  Paneas,  or  Paneas  is  the  usual  designa- 
tion. It  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Vespasian  and  Titus 
for  rest  from  the  exertions  of  war.  The  population 
was  prevailingly  heathen.  Of  the  places  inland 
from  the  sea  little  is  known.  The  ruins  now  called 
Selukiyah  doubtless  mark  Seleucia.  The  situation 
of  the  strong  fortress  of  Gamala  can  not  be  certainly 
identified.  Since  Kalat  al-Hozn  has  been  given  up, 
the  village  Jamli  is  regarded  as  a  probable  site, 
located  by  Schumacher  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
gorge  of  the  Nahr  al-Rukkad.  Furrer  and  Van 
Kasteren  place  it  on  the  Tell  al-Ahdeib  or  Ras  al-Hal, 
between  Jamli  and  the  Rukkad.  The  conjunction 
of  the  ruins  and  the  present  name  (Jamli)  makes 
this  identification  probable.  The  place  was  con- 
quered by  Alexander  Jannseus  (Josephus,  An/.  XIII., 
XV.  3),  and  by  the  Romans  under  Vespasian  after 
a  siege  of  a  month  (Josephus,  Wars,  IV.,  i.  1  sqq.). 
Gamala  was  the  center  of  a  toparchy.  Another 
Gamala  mentioned  in  Ant.  XVIIL,  v.  1  is  perhaps  the 
Jamli  discovered  by  Schumacher  in  Ajlun.  The 
Bathyra  built  by  Herod  the  Great  is  probably  the 
modem  Bait  Ari,  south  from  Jamli.    See  Tracho- 

NmS.  (H.  GUTHB.) 

Biblioorapht:  ^G.  A.  Smith,  HUtorical  Qeography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  London.  1897;  U.  J.  Seetsen.  Reiaen,  vols.  i..  iv., 
Berlin.  1864-59:  J.  G.  Wetsstein.  Reiaebericht  Uber  Uau- 
ran,  Berlin,  1860;  idem.  Da»  batan&iache  Oiriteloebirge, 
Leipsio,  1884;  A.  Neubauer,  La  Giographie  du  Talmud, 
Paris,  1868;  P.  Le  Baa  and  W.  H.  Waddington,  Inscrip- 
HoriM  ffrecquM  et  latirtM,  vol.  ill..  Paris,  1870;  C.  R.  Conder 
and  H.  H.  Kitchener,  Survey  of  Weatern  Paleetine,  Mem- 
aire,  vol.  i.,  London.  1881,  S.  Merrill.  East  of  the  Jordan, 
ib.  1881;  W.  M.  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  Central  PaUa- 
Hne,  ib.  1883;  G.  Schumacher.  Acroae  the  Jordan,  ib.  1886; 
idem.  The  Jauian,  ib.  1888;  P.  de  Lagarde.  Onomaetiea 
aacra,  G^ttingen.  1887;  W.  A.  Neumann,  Qum  Dacheradi, 
Freiburg,  1894;  F.  Buhl.  Oeographie  dee  alien  PalAatina, 
Freiburg,  1896;  SchOrer.  OeaehidiU,  i.  427,  ii.  4,  12-13, 
£ng.  transl.,  I.  ii.  12.  IL  i.  2-4. 

GAUSSEH,  go"san',  ETIEITNE:  French  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Nimes  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  d.  at  Saumur  (100  m.  s.w.  of  Or- 
leans) 1675.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  academy  at  Saumur  in  1651  and  in  1665 
professor  of  theology.  He  was  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy in  1667.  The  school  of  Saumur  represented 
at  that  time  a  more  Uberal  conception  of  French 
Protestantism  than  did  the  schools  of  S6dan  and 


Montauban;  and  Gaussen  contributed  much  to 
propagate  this  conception.  His  works  were  highly 
rated  by  his  contemporaries,  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  frequently 
reprinted,  both  in  Holland  and  (jermany.  To  be 
mentioned  particularly  are :  De  consensu  graiice 
cum  nalura  (Saumur,  1659);  De  verba  dei  (1665);  and 
Quattuor  dissertationes  theologica  (1670),  including 
De  ratione  studii  theologici,  De  naiura  theologicB, 
de  ratione  concionandi,  and  De  utUitate  philosophia 
ad  iheologiam,  forming,  according  to  Bayle,  the  best 
manual  of  the  time  for  the  study  of  theology. 

Bibliooraphy:  E.  and  £.  Haag.  La  France  proteetante,  ed. 
H.  L.  Bordier,  vol.  v.,  Paris.  1886;  Bulletin  du  jfroteetan- 
iieme  fran^aia,  u  311,  ii.  158,  327;  Lichtenberger,  ESB, 
V.  441-442. 

GAUSSEN,  FRAlfgoIS  SAMUEL  ROBERT 
LOUIS:  Swiss  clergyman;  b.  at  Geneva  Aug.  25, 
1790;  d.  there  June  18,  1863.  Two  years  after 
completing  his  studies  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city  (1814),  he  was  appointed  minister  at 
Satigny,  near  Geneva,  where  he  succeeded  Cellerier, 
one  of  the  few  members  of  the  Swiss  clergy  who 
clung  to  orthodoxy,  and  who  exercised  a  profound 
influence  on  the  formation  of  Gaussen's  theological 
convictions.  The  period  was  almost  .contempo- 
raneous with  the  dawn  of  the  reUgious  revival  in 
French  Switzerland.  This  awakening  resulted  in 
the  issuance  of  an  order  (May  7,  1817)  by  the 
V^^able  compagnie  des  pasteurs,  practically  pro- 
hibiting the  preaching  of  certain  important 
doctrines  of  divinity.  Gaussen  and  Cellerier  pro- 
tested against  this  ruling  in  1819,  chiefly  by  re- 
pubUshing  the  new  French  edition  of  the  Helvetic 
Confession,  to  which  they  added  a  preface  in  which 
they  declared  that  a  Church  must  have  a  declaration 
of  faith,  and  that  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession 
correctly  voiced  their  personal  convictions.  In  the 
meantime  Gaussen  pursued  his  clerical  duties  in 
Satigny,  besides  holding  religious  meetings  in  his 
own  home,  as  well  as  in  his  mother's  house  in 
Geneva,  striving  to  revivify  the  national  church, 
but  not  advocating  separation  from  it.  At  Geneva, 
which  gradually  became  the  center  of  his  activity, 
Gaussen  founded  a  missionary  society,  which  held 
meetings,  first  in  private  houses  and  later  in  the 
church.  In  1828,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Vin&rable  compagnie^  certain  new  members  were 
elected  to  its  committee  whom  Gaussen  considered 
heterodox  in  their  views,  and  he  therefore  with- 
drew from  the  society.  This  conflict  with  the  clergy 
of  Geneva  was  the  precursor  of  frequent  storms 
which  influenced  his  future  career.  (3alvin'8  cate- 
chism had  long  been  used  as  a  basis  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young,  but  the  Vinirdble  compagnie 
now  substituted  another  in  its  stead,  and  ordered 
Gaussen  to  use  it.  He  tried  to  do  so,  but  found  it 
unsatisfactory  and  laid  it  aside.  The  clergy  of  Ge- 
neva lodged  a  complaint  against  him,  and  after  a 
lengthy  dispute  he  was  finally  censured  by  the 
compagnie^  and  deprived  of  his  right  to  take  part  in 
its  meetings  for  a  period  of  one  year  (cf .  Lettres  de 
Mr.  le  Pasteur  Oaussen  d  la  v^&able  compagnie  des 
pasteurs  de  Genh)e,  1831 ;  and  Exposi  historique  des 
discussions  devdes  entre  la  compagnie  des  pastewrs  de 
Genhve  et  Mr.  Gaussen,  1831)     With  his  friends, 
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Merle  d'Aubign^  and  Galland,  Gaussen  now  founded 
an  "  Evangelieal  Society  **  to  distribute  Bibles  and 
tractSi  and  to  interest  the  public  in  missionary 
work  among  the  heathen.  Shortly  afterward  the 
Evangelical  Society  decided  to  found  a  school  for 
the  dissemination  of  Evangelical  teachings,  and  this 
resolve  was  imparted  to  the  state  councilor  of  Ge- 
neva, as  well  as  to  the  churches,  in  circular  letters 
signed  by  Galland,  Merle  d'Aubign^,  and  Gaussen. 
Gaussen  was  accordingly  deposed  by  the  consistory 
on  Sept.  30,  1831,  while  his  two  colleagues  were 
suspended.  For  a  long  time  he  traveled  through 
Italy  and  England,  awakening  strong  sympathy 
for  his  cause  in  the  latter  country,  but  viewing  the 
Roman  Cathohc  Church  with  extreme  disfavor. 
In  1834  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  accepted  the 
chair  of  dogmatics  at  the  newly  established  theo- 
logical school.  He  inclined  strictly  toward  Re- 
formed Orthodoxy,  and  deviated  from  its  doctrines 
only  with  regard  to  his  theory  of  predestination,  ac- 
cepting the  teaching  of  election  by  grace  but  deny- 
ing supralapsarianism.  Three  points  of  Evangelical 
theology  were  especially  treated  by  Gaussen:  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  prophecies,  and  the  divine  au- 
thority of  Holy  Scripture.  In  his  Th6opneu8tie  (Ge- 
neva, 1840;  Eng.  transl.,  Theopneuatia ;  the  plenary 
Inspiration  oj  Oie  Holy  Scripture8f  London,  1841)  he 
maintained  that  all  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  verbally  inspired,  but  his  theory 
of  inspiration  was  attacked  by  members  of  his  own 
theological  school,  and  later  also  by  Edmund 
Schercr,  and  he  accordingly  wrote,  in  vindication, 
Le  Canon  des  SainUa  ScrUures  au  dovhle  point  de  vue 
de  la  science  etdela  foi  (Lausanne,  1860;  Eng  transl., 
Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptvres  as  Viewed  Through 
Science  and  Faith,  London,  1862).  He  was  also 
the  author  of  numerous  other  works,  including 
Legona  eur  Daniel  (3  vols.,  uncompleted,  1861;  Eng. 
transl.,  The  Prophet  Daniel  Explained,  1873-74), 
consisting  of  several  of  his  catechetical  lectures  on 
Daniel;  and  of  Lee  premiere  chapUree  de  VExode,  and 
Le  prophHe  Jonas  (the  latter  two  published  pos- 
thumously). His  works  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation 
both  in  England  and  in  France.         (E.  BARDEf.) 

Bibuoqraprt:  H.  von  der  Golti,  Die  rtformiarie  Kircke 
GenU  im  19.  Jakrhundert,  pp.  103,  280,  467,  Basel,  1862; 
Lichtenberger,  ESR,  v.  442-443. 

GAUTAMA.    See  Buddhism. 

GAUTIER,  gd'^tyd',  CHARLES  LUCIEN:  Swiss 
Reformed;  b.  at  Cologny  (2  m.  n.e.  of  Geneva), 
Switzerland,  Aug.  17,  1850.  He  studied  in  (jeneva 
(B.Lit.,  1867;  B.  Thdol.,  1874),  Ttibingen,  and  Leip- 
sic  (Ph.D.,  1877),  and  was  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  theology  at  Lausanne  (Free 
Church  of  the  (Canton  of  Vaud)  from  1877  to  1898, 
when  he  retired  as  honoraiy  professor.  He  was 
president  of  the  synod  of  the  Free  Church  of  the 
Canton  of  Vaud  in  1885,  1886,  1891,  and  1892. 
In  theology  he  is  Evangelical  in  his  sympathies, 
although  not  an  enemy  of  the  critical  school. 
He  has  written  Le  Sacerdoce  done  VAncien  Testor 
ment  (Geneva,  1874);  Ad-Dourra  al-Fdkhira,  la 
perle  pricieuse  de  Ghasali :  traits  d'eechatohgie 
musulmane  (1878);  La  Mission  du  prophHe  Ez^chid 
(Lausanne,  1891);   Au  del&du  Jourdain  (Geneva, 


1895);  Souvenirs  de  Terre-Sainte  (Lausanne,  1896  : 
Vocations  des  prophHes  (1901);  AyJUnar  de  la  Mer 
Morte  (Geneva,  1901);  and  Introduction  d  VAnciBi 
Testament  (2  vols.,  Lausanne,  1906). 

GAVAZZI,  ga-vAt'si,  ALESSAlfDRO:  One  d 
the  founders  of  the  "  Free  Church  of  Italy  "  (s» 
Italy);  b.  at  Bologna  Mar.  21,  1809;  d.  at  Rome 
Jan.  9,  1889.  He  entered  the  Order  of  Banabites 
in  1825,  and  four  years  later  became  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Naples.  His  radical  views  soon  &l- 
tracted  unfavorable  notice,  and  in  1840  he  was  transl 
ferred  to  a  subordinate  position  in  the  States  of  the 
Church.  He  welcomed  the  election  of  Pius  IX.  acd 
enthusiastically  supported  the  liberal  movement 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new  regime. 
Appointed  chaplain  of  the  Roman  troops  sent  to 
Lombardy,  he  assisted  in  inciting  resistance  to 
Austria,  but  was  arrested  at  Vicenza  and  confined  st 
Cometo  until  released  by  the  inhabitants  of  VitcTiw. 
The  change  in  the  papal  policy,  however,  filled  hLm 
with  hatred  of  the  pope,  and  on  the  capture  ol 
Rome  and  the  reinstatement  of  Pius  in  1849,  he 
fled  to  England  and  renounced  his  faith.  He  thai 
became  pastor  of  a  Protestant  Italian  congregation 
in  London,  and  lectured  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  against  his  former  religion.  In  1860  he 
joined  the  army  of  Garibaldi  as  a  chaplain,  and 
after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  re- 
sided in  Rome,  where  in  1877  be  started  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  for  the  "  Free  Church,"  of  whidihe 
was  the  principal  founder  (see  Italy),  and 
officiated  as  professor  of  dogmatics,  apologetics,  and 
polemics.  Among  his  numerous  works  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  Memovi 
(London,  1851);  Orations  (1851);  Lectures  in  ^ea 
York  (New  York,  1853);  RecoUectums  of  the  LoM 
Four  Popes  (London,  1868);  Records  of  Two  Yem' 
Christian  Work  in  Italy  (1865);  La  Bibbia  regck 
di  fede  degli  evangelici  (Florence,  1868);  Dei  Cm- 
cUt  ecumenid  (1869);  No  tfnion  tvith  Romt 
(London,  1871);  and  The  Priest  in  Absolutm 
(1877). 

Bxblioorapht:  G.  M.  Gampanella  and  G.  B.  Nioolini.  Bi- 
ografhy  of  Father  Oav<uH,  New  York,  1853  (prefixed  to 
the  Lecturet);  J.  W.  King,  Aleamndro  Qnrxuzi:  a  Bioc- 
raphy,  London,  1860. 

GEBAL  ("Mountain"):  1.  A  Phenician  city  of 
seamen  and  merchants  engaged  in  the  Mediterraoean 
trade,  mentioned  Ezek.  xxvii.  9  and  perhaps  re- 
ferred to  in  Josh.  xiii.  5;  I  Kings  v.  18.  The  name 
is  preserved  in  the  modem  Jibeil,  about  20  m.  n.  of 
Beirut.  Its  Assyrian  name  was  Gubal  or  Gubla;  the 
Greeks  called  it  By  bios.  The  Egyptians  knew  it 
before  1500  b.c.  as  a  center  of  religious  life  and  Iite^ 
ature,  it  figures  in  the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.),  impo^ 
tant  inscriptions  have  been  found  there,  and  it  was 
the  home  of  Philo  Herenius,  who  transmitted  the 
fragments  of  Sanchuniathon's  "  History."  The 
modem  place  is  near  the  shore;  probably  the  older 
city  was  on  a  spur  of  the  mountains,  farther  in- 
land. 

2.  A  district  named  in  the  Bible  only  in  the  late 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7  in  connection  with  Edom,  the  IshmBd- 
ites,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  the  Amalekites,  whose 
home  was  toward  the  south  or  southeast   of  the 
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Dead  Sea,  therefore  to  be  located  in  that  region. 
It  is  doubtless  the  modern  Jibal  of  the  Arabs,  the 
district  located  by  Josephus  (Ant,  II.,  L  2,  IX.,  ix.  1 ) 
as  near  Petra,  and  by  Arabian  geographers  as  the 
northern  part  of  the  region  east  of  the  Wadi  al- 
Arabah  (the  depression  south  of  the  Dead  Sea). 

(H.  GUTHB.) 

Biblioorapht:  DB.  ii.  117;  SB,  ii.  1663-66.  On  1.  con- 
sult: W.  H.  Mailer,  AtUn  und  Btiropa,  pp.  186  sqq., 
Leipdo,  1803;  E.  Renan,  Mistion  de  Phinieiet  pp.  174 
aqq..  Paris.  1864;  H.  Winckler.  in  KtiUdurifUidM  Bib- 
lioOiitkt  vol.  v.,  Berlin,  1896.  On  2,  consult:  Robinson, 
/2«seareA«s,  ii.  164;  Guy  le  Stranse,  PtUeatine  under  As 
Mo9lemM,  London,  1890;  F.  Buhl,  Omdiichie  dtr  Bdomi- 
ter,  Leipdc  1893. 

GEBHARD  IL  AND  THB  COUHTERREFORMA- 
TIOll  IN  THE  LOWER  RHmE 
LANDS. 

Protestants  in  the  Lower  Rhine  Lands  (t  1). 

Bavarian  Intrigues  in  Lower  Germany  ({  2). 

Gebhard  II  (§  3). 

Gebhard's  Downfall  (t  4). 

Piogress  of  the  Gounterreformation  (t  6). 

The  Reformation  nowhere  completely  permeated 
the  Lower  Rhenish  districts.  Small  congregations, 
it  is  true,  struggled  here  and  there  for  a  modest 
existence,  and  a  part  of  the  nobility  appeared  to 
incline  toward  the  new  doctrines;  but  the  new 
movement  was  not  supported  by  the  towns.  In 
both  of  the  most  powerful  imperial 

X.  Frotet-  cities  of  these  regions,  Cologne  and 

tants  in  AacheD,  the  Roman  preponderance 
the  Lower  in  councils  and  civic  life  remained  im- 
Rhine  impaired.  But  from  1570  onward,  the 
Lands,  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands  hav- 
ing driven  countless  refugees  into  the 
neighboring  districts  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  quite  a 
number  of  Reformed  congregations  became  estab- 
lished in  the  duchy  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  and  in  the 
electorate  and  city  of  Cologne.  Wesel  came  to  be 
a  center  for  the  new  propaganda.  At  Aachen  the 
Protestants  began  to  contend,  after  1574,  for  the  rule 
of  the  city.  Indeed  as  eariy  as  1571  there  came  into 
effect  a  firm  organization  of  all  these  "  Netherland- 
ish ''congregations,  which  drew  to  themselves  many 
of  the  native  Protestants.  In  spite  of  sporadic  action 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  the  congregations 
were  tacitly  tolerated,  in  the  main,  a  contributory 
factor  to  this  end  in  the  city  of  Cologne  being  re- 
gard for  mercantile  relations  with  the  Netherlands; 
while  at  the  court  of  Juliere  a  Protestant  party 
even  endeavored  to  gain  a  legislative  influence  over 
the  infirm  and  vacillating  Duke  William  IV. 

If  therefore  the  Refonnation  had  nowhere  gained 
the  supremacy  in  these  districts,  and  had  not  even 
attained  to  a  position  of  security,  nevertheless, 
toward  the  close  of  the  decade  1570-80,  Protestants 
were  everywhere  to  be  foimd,  and  no  Counterref- 
ormation  tendency  was  then  active.  The  Jesuita 
had  begun  their  activity  in  Cologne  soon  after  their 
society  was  founded,  and  made  that  point  a  center 
of  their  missionary  and  literary  enterprises  in  the 
rest  of  Germany;  but  their  efforts  in  Cologne  it- 
self never  accompUshed  anything  assured  and 
fruitful.  They  were  thwarted  by  lack  of  support 
from  the  political  authorities;  the  electore  showed 
no  interest  in  the  society,  and  the  city  council,  the 


clergy,  and  the  university  put  obstacles  in  its  course. 
The  victory  that  was  eventually  achieved  at  this 
place  by  the  Counterreformation  was  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  alien  dynastic  interests,  and  the  chief 
part  in  this  result  for  the  Roman  cause  wajs  played 
by  Bavarian  statecraft. 

Duke  Albert  V.  of  Bavaria  had  destined  his  third 
son,  Ernest  (b.  1554),  for  the  clerical  vocation;  in 
1565  he  became  a  canon  at  Salzburg,  and  soon  after- 
ward at  Cologne,  Treves,  and  WUrzburg  as  well; 
in  the  autumn  of  1565  he  likewise  became  bishop  of 
Freising.  Albert's  wishes  no  doubt  centered  upon 
the  neighboring  arohdiocese  of  Salz- 
2.  Bavarian  burg;  but  in  1569,  when  Elector 
Intrigues  Salentin  of  Cologne  incurred  difficul- 
in  Lower  ties  with  the  curia  for  non-recognition 
Gennany.  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  was  con- 
templating resignation,  Ernest  was  pro- 
posed by  his  father,  who  had  the  support  of  the 
Spanish  government  at  Brussels,  as  Salentin's  suc^ 
cessor.  At  the  imperial  diet  at  Spcyer,  in  1570, 
the  negotiations  with  Salentin  were  so  far  advanced 
that  Ernest  went  to  Cologne  in  November,  and  served 
his  first  residence  there  as  canon  till  May,  1571, 
such  being  the  preliminary  condition  in  the  line 
of  election.  Salentin's  resignation,  however,  was 
deferred,  and  in  1573  he  actually  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  was  thereupon  confirmed  by 
the  curia  as  arehbishop,  foregoing  the  priestly  con- 
secration. In  1577,  after  the  Bavarian  court  had 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  secure  MQnster  for  Ernest, 
efforts  looking  to  Cologne  were  resumed  and 
prosecuted  more  zealously  than  before.  Moreover, 
the  support  of  the  curia  now  heightened  the  hope 
of  some  practical  result.  Duke  Ernest,  who  for  a 
time,  in  1572,  had  well-nigh  thwarted  all  his  father's 
plans  by  a  suddenly  outcropping  disinclination  to- 
ward the  spiritual  vocation,  was  sent  to  Rome  in 
the  spring  of  1574,  for  a  sojourn  of  nearly  two  years, 
by  way  of  reward  for  submitting  to  his  father's 
will.  At  Rome  he  won  the  particular  good-will  of 
the  pope,  so  that  Gregory  XIII.  resolved  to  support, 
with  aU  his  might,  Ernest's  installation  as  coadjutor 
to  Salentin;  in  fact,  the  advancement  of  Bavarian 
family  interests  appeared  to  be  the  only  possible 
way  of  recovering  a  more  secure  standing  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chinch  in  Lower  Germany.  The 
status  which  had  been  gained  in  1573  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Ernest  as  bishop  of  the  small  see  of  Hildes- 
heim  could  not  as  yet,  by  itself  alone,  afford  a  very 
trustworthy  base  of  support. 

But  against  the  common  plans  of  Salentin,  the 
curia,  and  the  Bavarian  court,  opposition  manifested 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  chapter  at  Cologne;  when, 
in  1577,  Salentin  resigned,  Ernest  was  defeated^ 
at  the  new  election,  by  Gebhard  Truchsess,  who  was 
elected  by  the  Protestants  and  the  lukewarm 
CathoUcs  of  the  chapter.  Duke  Albert,  as  well  as 
the  papal  nimcio  Portia,  protested  against  the 
election;  but  as  both  the  emperor  and  the  electors 
espoused  Gehbard's  cause,  and  as  he  passed  for  a 
good  Catholic,  receiving  priestly  consecration  in 
Mar.,  1578,  and  swearing  to  the  Coimcil  of  Trent, 
the  curia  disregarded  the  Bavarian  protest  and  in 
Mar.,  1580,  confirmed  the  election.  By  that  time 
Duke  Albert  had  died,  and  his  successor,  William 
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v.,  was  ready  to  oome  to  terms.  Ernest  received 
some  compensation,  in  1581,  by  obtaining  the  rich 
diocese  of  Li^ge. 

Gebhard  (b.  at  the  Waldburg,  5  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Ravensburg,  in  Swabia,  Nov.  10, 1547;  d.  at  Stras- 
burg  May  21,  1601)  descended  from  the  old  Swa- 
bian  family  of  the  Truchsesses  of  Waldburg;  his 
father  was  Imperial  Councilor  Wilhelm  Truchsess; 
his  uncle,  Cardinal  Otto  of  Augsburg.  A  careful 
education  had  fallen  to  his  portion,  as  even  at  an 
early  age  he  was  destined  for  the  spir- 

3.  Geh-     itual  vocation.     He  attended,  so  the 

hard  H.  accepted  report  has  it,  the  imiversities 
of  Dillingen,  Ingolstadt,  and  (longest) 
Louvain;  then  terminated  his  studies  ^ith  a  sojourn 
in  Italy,  1567.  His  spiritual  career  began  in  1560 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  prebendaiy  position  at 
Augsburg;  in  1561  he  became  canon  at  Cologne; 
capitular  at  Strasburg  in  1567;  and  capitular  at 
Cologne  in  1568,  in  place  of  the  newly  elected 
elector  Salentin.  From  data  of  the  year  1569  it  is 
known  that  Gebhard  led  a  scandalous  life  at  Augs- 
burg, and  by  request  of  Cardinal  Otto,  Duke  Albert 
V.  interposed  with  exhortations  which  appear  to 
have  occasioned  some  improvement.  In  1574 
Gebhard  became  dean  of  the  cathedral  at  Stras- 
burg; in  1576,  by  papal  nomination,  provost  of  the 
cathedral  at  Augsburg.  At  all  events,  his  ecclesi- 
astical behavior  must  have  been  clear  of  suspicious 
imputations,  and  the  curia  was  ready  to  confirm 
his  election  as  elector  of  Cologne. 

A  personal  matter  drew  the  elector,  some  years 
after  his  election,  into  the  ecclesiastical  strife,  and 
gave  new  life  to  the  Bavarian  hopes.  Gebhard, 
about  1580,  had  formed  a  liaison  with  Countess 
Agnes  of  Mansfeld,  a  canoness  of  the  cloister  at 
Gerresheim.  Under  the  insistencies  of  the  dishon- 
ored woman's  relatives,  Gebhard  resolved  on 
marriage.  Originally,  no  doubt,  he  meant  to  re- 
sign his  office  and  renounce  the  spiritual  career; 
but  the  same  friends  who  had  been  active  in  secur- 
ing his  election  now  induced  him  to  retain  the 
archiepiscopal  position  despite  his  marriage.  After 
somewhat  prolonged,  though  not,  indeed,  by  any 
means  satisfactory  preliminaries,  and  after  formal 
conclusion  thereof  in  the  city  of  Bonn,  which,  for 
that  matter,  was  anything  but  unanimously  in 
accord  with  him,  the  elector  publicly  announced, 
in  Dee.,  1582,  and  in  Jan.,  1583,  that  he  licensed 
the  exercise  of  both  confessions  in  the  archdiocese, 
the  old  as  well  as  the  new;  and  that  he  himself 
intended  to  adopt  the  Augsburg  Confession,  to 
remain  archbishop,  and  to  marry.  Gebhard 's 
short-sightedness  betrays  itself  in  the  fact  that  on 
publicly  declaring  his  purpose  he  still  had  no  assur- 
ance that  he  had  sufficient  support  in  the  arch- 
diocese, or  that  he  would  receive  encouragement 
from  the  German  Protestants  or  from  Orange 
and  the  States-General.  Up  to  that  time,  only  the 
counts  of  Wetterau  and  Palgrave  John  Casimir 
had  showed  themselves  ready  to  help.  In  case  a 
general  Protestant  support  were  lacking — and  this 
was  just  what  happened,  thanks  to  the  mistaken 
policy  of  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony — the  imsuo- 
oessful  issue  of  this  attempt  toward  religious  free- 
dom was  inevitable  from  the  outnL 


Even  before  Gebhard  had  publicly  announced  his 
purposes,  his  adversaries  were  stirring  (from  the 
autumn  of  1582);  the  cathedral  chapter  at  Cologne, 
opposing  on  both  ecclesiastical  and  personal  grounds 
the  secularization  of  the  archdiocese,  devised  meas- 
ures of  resistance,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the 

governor-general  of  the  Netheiiands, 

4.  Geb-     Alexander  of  Parma;  moreover  the  ter- 

hard's      ritorial  estates  of  the  diocese  declared 

BownfalL    themselves  against  Gebhard 's  project. 

The  most  influential  member  of  the 
chapter,  the  suffragan  bishop,  Duke  Frederick  of 
Saxe-Lauenburg,  even  began,  on  his  own  re^xmsi- 
bility,  open  war  against  the  innovation.  The  city 
of  Cologne  arrayed  itself  against  the  elector;  tli^ 
Emperor  charged  him  to  desist;  and  the  curk 
instituted  canonical  procedure  against  all  apoetatesL 
In  Apr.  1583,  Gebhard  was  excommunicated  and 
deposed  from  his  rank.  Bavarian  statecraft  now 
began  to  stir  anew,  and  the  curia,  no  less  than 
Gebhard 's  antagonists  in  the  chapter  at  Cologne, 
accepted  Duke  Ernest  as  their  sole  possible  can- 
didate. He  had  appeared  in  Cologne  at  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  and  at  the  new  election,  duly 
appointed  under  date  of  May  23,  he  was  imani- 
mously  elected  archbishop.  Ernest  and  Gebhard 
now  confronted  each  other  as  champions  of  differ- 
ent principles  no  less  than  as  exponents  of  person^ 
interests;  nor  was  Gebhard  disposed  to  recede: 
Promptly  after  his  election,  Ernest,  supported  by 
his  brother  Duke  William  V.,  by  the  Spanish 
Government  at  Brussels,  and  by  the  curia,  ooUecterJ 
an  army;  his  elder  brother,  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Bavaria,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  in  the 
summer  of  1583;  and  Spanish  regiments  were 
furthermore  in  readiness  to  cooperate,  since  it  would 
be  a  new  menace  to  the  shattered  Spanish  dominion 
in  the  Netherlands  if  the  electorate  of  Cologne 
fell  into  Protestant  hands.  Gebhard 's  military 
forces  were  quite  unequal  to  this  oppositioo. 
Among  the  ardidiocesan  subjects,  only  the  estates 
of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia  had  declared  in  hi» 
favor;  in  the  Rhenish  districts  of  the  electorate, 
Gebhard,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  bad  only 
a  few  secure  points  in  his  hand  (Bonn,  Bedbur, 
Berk,  and  Uerdingen);  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
diocese,  his  brother  Kari  Truchsess  fought  on  his 
side  and  in  the  north  his  most  capable  partizan. 
Count  Adolphus  of  Neuenar,  but  both  with  meager 
commands.  Palgrave  John  Casimir,  to  be  sure,  the 
sole  Protestant  prince  who  attempted  to  furnish 
real  assistance,  marched  up  to  his  support  with 
seven  thousand  men  in  the  smnmer  of  1583;  but 
his  army,  unfit  to  begin  with,  and  by  no  means  well 
handled  imder  his  own  leadership,  was  well-nigh 
ready  to  disband  after  two  months  of  fruitless 
maneuvering  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
in  consequence  of  a  shortage  of  pay.  In  October 
John  Casimir  was  recalled  from  the  seat  of  war  to 
Heidelberg,  to  assume  the  regency  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Elector  Louis.  The  ban 
of  the  Empire,  threatened  by  the  emperor,  cost- 
tributed  to  the  collapse  of  this  auxiliary  service. 
Negotiations  with  the  States-General  leading  to  do 
result,  Gebhard  was  left  to  his  own  resources  for 
facing  the  much  stronger  advenaiy.    In  i^te  of 
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this,  half  a  year  elapsed  before  the  new  elector's 
preponderating  power  achieved  its  purpose;  first 
in  the  archdiocese,  then  also  in  Westphalia,  one 
city  and  one  castle  after  another  slowly  succumbed. 
Gebhard  sought  refuge  in  the  Netherlands,  and  finally 
died  at  Strasburg  in  1601*  The  battle  over  the 
electoral  dignity  and  religious  freedom  was  decided 
from  15S4;  by  admission  to  the  electoral  college 
early  in  1585,  Ernest  won  for  himself  the  legal 
recognition  of  the  Empire. 

Gebhard  was  impelled  by  no  great  idea,  nor  could 
he  claim  through  virile  activity  the  title  to  high 
striving  ambition.  He  meant  well,  both  at  the 
outset  as  Roman  Catholic  and  later  as  Protestant, 
but  was  wanting  in  depth  and  tenacity.  His  \'ictori- 
ous  adversary,  personally,  was  not  at  all  his  superior. 
Ernest  had  pretty  nearly  the  same  good  and  evil 
traits,  and  hved  a  spiritual  life  just  as  little  as  his 
predecessor;  ''  he  is  a  great  sinner,  but  you  must 
cut  your  cloth  to  the  figure,"  was  the  papal  nuncio's 
remark  of  him.  Again,  Ernest's  personality  was 
almost  indifferent  as  regards  the  result;  he  was 
carried  to  his  position  by  the  rising  tide  of  the 
Coimterreformation.  Over  Gebhard,  who  stood 
alone,  the  victory  was  the  curia's,  Bavaria's,  and 
Spain's. 

Now  that  the  political  task  was  accomplished., 
the  ecclesiastical  forces  of  the  Counterreformation 
began  to  exert  themselves;  the  Jesuits  and  the 
papal  nuncios  proceeded  to  invest  their  field. 
In  the  Rhenish  districts  of  the  diocese  and  in  West- 
phalia, Protestantism  was  combated  energetically; 
by  the  acquisition  of  Mtlnster,  where  Ernest  was 
elected  in  1585,  and  by  the  induction, 
5.  Progress  under  Bavarian  influence,  of  trust- 
of  the       worthy  Roman  Catholics  into  the  epis- 

Counter-  copal  sees  of  OsnabrOck,  Paderbom, 
reformation,  and  Minden,  the  possibility  of  a  consoli- 
dated Roman  Catholic  Northwestern 
Gennany  appeared  to  be  once  again  in  the  coiu-se  of 
realization.  However,  the  Protestant  congrega- 
tions everywhere  struggled  obstinately  for  their 
existence;  in  spite  of  all  repression,  they  continu- 
ally increased  in  Cologne  toward  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  while  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a 
complete  reaction  in  the  electorate  at  large  inhered 
in  the  elector's  personality.  His  worldly  inclina- 
tions were  so  little  amenable  to  the  desires  of  the 
curia  that  even  by  1588  the  papal  nuncio  agitated 
the  plan  of  a  coadjutorship.  When  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  finances  fell  into  worse  and  worse 
decline,  and  the  elector  by  his  ardor  for  the  chase 
and  his  worldly  dress,  his  evasion  of  the  command- 
ments of  the  Church,  and  his  frivolous  life  caused 
sharper  and  sharper  vexation,  the  installation  of  a 
coadjutor  was  prosecuted  with  earnestness.  In 
Apr.,  1595,  with  the  elector's  consent,  his  nephew 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria  was  elected  to  that 
office.  The  liquidation  of  accumulated  debts  was 
now  undertaken,  and  a  visitation,  with  ecclesias- 
tical reforms,  of  the  entire  archdiocese  was  ac- 
complished. 

But  even  though  the  electorate  of  Cologne  and  the 
neighboring  episcopal  provinces  were  securely 
annexed  onoe  more  t3  the  Roman  Church,  the  at- 
tempt again  to  subject  to  the  Roman  Church  the 


entire  Northwest  of  Germany  did  not  succeed; 
for  not  only  did  the  Netherland  provinces,  vic- 
torious in  their  battle  with  Spain,  form  a  strong 
Protestant  counterpoise,  but  also  in  the  Juhers- 
Cleves  districts,  the  Protestant  congregations  main- 
tained themselves  notwithstanding  limitations; 
indeed,  they  continually  increased,  insomuch  that 
in  Cleves  and  in  the  Mark  they  actually  held  the 
preponderance,  and  in  1609,  when  Brandenburg 
and  Pfalz-Neuburg  assumed  possession  of  the 
territories  of  the  house  of  Juliers,  the  time  of  com- 
plete liberty  was  at  hand  for  them. 

Walter  Goetz. 

Biblxoobapht:  L.  Ennen,  OttchiehU  der  Siadt  Kdln,  vol. 
v.,  Cologne,  1880;  M.  Lossen,  Der  kdlniaAe  Krieg.  Gotha, 
1882;  M.  Philippson,  La  Contre-R&volution  religieuM  au 
xvi.  aiicle,  Brussels,  1884;  L.  Keller,  Die  Qegenreforma- 
Hon  in  Weetfalen,  vol.  ii.,  Leipsic,  1887;  Unkel,  in  Hie* 
toriaduM  Jahrbuch,  vols,  riii.,  x.,  Munich,  1887,  1880;  J. 
Hansen,  NunHaturberichte  aiu  Deutaehland^  vol.  iii.,  parts 
1-2,  Gotha,  1802-94;  idem,  Rkeiniache  Akten  tur  Ge- 
echichte  dee  Jeeuitenordene,  164^-82,  ib.  1806;  G.  Wolf. 
Aue  KurklAn  im  16.  Jahrhundert,  Berlin,  1005. 

6EBHARDT,  OSEAR  LEOPOLD  YOU:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Wesenberg  (150  m.  s.e.  of  St. 
Petersburg)  June  22,  1S44;  d.  at  Leipsic  May 
10,  1906.  He  studied  at  Dorpat.  Tttbingen,  Gfitt- 
ingen,  and  Leipsic  and  was  assistant  in  the 
library  of  Leipsic  University  1875-76,  custodian  and 
sublibrarian  of  the  University  of  Halle  187&-80, 
Ubrarian  of  the  University  of  G6ttingen  1880-84. 
librarian  of  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  1884-91,  and 
divisional  director  of  the  same  institution  1891-93. 
From  1893  until  his  death  he  was  director  of  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  wrote  or 
edited  GrcBcus  Venetus  (Leipsic,  1875);  Patrum 
Apo8tolicorum  opera  (3  vols.,  1875-77,  in  collab- 
oration with  A.  Hamack  and  T.  Zahn;  editio 
minor,  1877);  Evangeliorum  codex  GrcBcua  pur- 
pureua  RoseanenaU  (1880;  in  collaboration  with  A. 
Hamack);  Das  Neue  Testament  griechisch  nach 
Tischendorfs  letzer  Recension  und  deutsch  nach  dem 
revidierten  Luthertext  (1881);  Novum  Testamen- 
tum  GroBce,  recensionis  Tischendor fiance  ultima 
textus  cum  Tregellesiano  et  Wescottiano-Hortiano 
coUatus  (1881);  The  Miniatures  of  the  Askbumam 
Pentateuch  (London,  1883);  and  Acta  martyrum 
selecta  (Berlin,  1902).  He  was  likewise  the  editor 
of  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  edition  of  W. 
Theile's  Novum  Testamenium  Greece  (Leipsic,  1875- 
1900),  while  with  A.  Hamack  he  estabhshed  and 
edited  the  valuable  Texte  und  Untersuchungen 
zur  Geschichte  der  aUchrisUichen  Liter atur  (1882 
sqq.),  to  which  he  himself  contributed  a  number  of 
monographs. 

Bibliographt:  A  memorial  sketch  is  found  in  the  ZentraU 
blaU  far  BibliotheketDeaen,  June,  1006. 

GEDALIAH,  ged^a-loi'd:  Son  of  Ahikam  and 
grandson  of  Shaphan,  and  protector  of  Jeremiah 
from  the  people  who  sought  to  kill  him  because  of 
his  predctions  against  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xl.  5-8,  xliii. 
6).  He  was  appointed  by  Nebuchadrezzar  govemor 
of  Judea  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  Eastern  monarchs  to  leave  the 
government  of  subjected  lands  in  charge  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals  of  the  conquered  races. 
The  selection  of  Gedaliah  for  this  position  may  have 
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been  determined  by  his  attitude  toward  the  rebel- 
lion,  which  made  him  appear  trustworthy  to  the 
Babylonian  overlord.  It  may  have  been  through 
Gedaliah  that  Nebuchadrezzar  gave  directions  for 
the  protection  of  the  prophet  (Jer.  xxxix.  11  8qq.)» 
and  that  he  was  released  from  bonds  and  given  his 
full  liberty  by  Nebuzaradan,  the  Babylonian  gen- 
eral (Jer.  xl.  1-6).  Gedaliah  fixed  his  residence  at 
Mizpah,  whither  Jeremiah  came,  and  also  the 
representatives  of  the  Jewish  insurgents  in  order  to 
get  advice  of  Gedaliah.  His  counsel  was  to  live 
quietly,  since  then  they  would  be  unmolested  by 
the  Babylonians.  The  result  was  that  the  Jews 
who  had  been  fugitives  among  the  nei^boring 
peoples  returned  and  placed  themselves  under 
Gedaliah's  protection,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
Jewish  nation  was  gathered.  But  there  was  an 
element  in  the  population  which  regarded  sub- 
jection and  even  a  peaceful  life  under  the  Chaldeans 
as  disgraceful,  and  these  were  led  by  Ishmael,  one  of 
the  princes  royal.  He  was  prompted  by  Baalis, 
king  of  Ammon,  to  kill  Gedaliah.  The  governor 
was  warned  of  the  plot  by  a  certain  Johanan,  who 
offered  to  forestall  its  execution  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  Ishmael.  Gedaliah  regarded  the  informa- 
tion as  a  slander  and  rejected  the  offer.  Three 
months  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  Ishmael  with  ten 
companions  visited  Gedaliah,  was  entertained  by 
him,  and  then  slew  him  and  the  Jews  and  Chaldeans 
who  were  of  his  company  (Jer.  xli.  1-3).  Ishmael 
slew  also  on  the  second  day  after  a  number  of  men 
from  Shechem,  Shiloh,  and  Samaria  who  were 
bringing  gifts  for  the  Temple,  carried  off  as  prisoners 
the  residents  of  Mizpah,  and  started  on  his  journey 
to  Ammon.  He  was  confronted  on  the  way  by 
Johanan  with  a  strong  force,  and  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  prisoners  and  escape  with  a  small 
band  to  the  Anunonites.  (W.  Lotz.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  works  on  the  history  of  the  period 
mentioned  under  Arab;  and  Ibrabl,  Hibtobt  or,  eepe- 
ciallyStade,  i.  696-700.  Kittel,  p.  33.  and  Kent.  The  Divi- 
ded Kinffdom. 

GEDDES,  ged'ez,  ALEXANDER:  Scottish  Ro- 
man Catholic;  b.  near  Rathven  (50  m.  n.w.  of 
Aberdeen),  Banffshire,  Sept.  14,  1737;  d.  in  Lon- 
don Feb.  26,  1802.  He  studied  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  at  Scalan  (1751-58)  and  at  the 
Scotch  College  in  Paris  (1758-64).  On  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland  he  officiated  as  priest  in  the  region 
of  Angus.  In  1765  he  became  chaplain  to  the  earl 
of  Traquair,  and  in  1769  pastor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  congregation  at  Auchinhalrig,  but  was 
deprived  of  his  charge  in  1779  for  attending  a 
Presbyterian  service.  In  1780  he  settled  in  London, 
where  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  author- 
ship, preaching  only  occasionally.  He  published 
several  volumes  of  verse,  including  a  translation  of 
the  first  book  of  Homer's  Diad  (London,  1792), 
but  his  chief  works  are  his  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  (2  vols.,  London,  1792-97),  complete 
through  Chronicles;  and  his  Critical  Remarks  on 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (1800).  He  adopted  the 
German  method  of  rationalizing  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive, thereby  incurring  the  displeasure  of  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  In  1800  he 
was  suspended  from  all  ecclesiastical  fimctions,  and 


his  translation  of  the  Bible  was  prohibited  to  the 

faithful.     His  imfinished  translation  of  the  Psalms 

was  edited  by  John  Disney  and  Charies  Butler 

and  completed  from  Geddes'  corrections  in  Bishop 

Wilson's    Bible    (London,    1807).    When    Geddes 

died,  mass  was  prohibited  over  his  remains.    It  was 

his  misfortime  to  be  in  advance  of  his  time,  and 

he  lacked  tact  in  presenting  his  views;    in  some 

points  he  anticipated  modem  scholarship,  and  many 

of  his  critical  remarks  are  excellent.  ' 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  M.  QoodL  Memoin  of  hie  Life  and  Wri- 
Unoe,  London,  1803:  T.  K.  Cheyne.  Founden  of  Old  Tee- 
tametU  CriUeiem,  pp.  4-11,  New  York.  1893;  C.  A.  Bri«s. 
Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  282.  New  York.  1809.  DNB, 
zxi.  08-101  (where  Mattered  notices  mre  indicated). 

GEDDESy  JERlfT:    According  to  the   popular 
story,  a  Scottish  **  herb-woman  "  who  instigated  a 
riot  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh,  on  Simday, 
July  23,  1637.    Archbishop  Laud  was  trying  to 
introduce  the  Enghsh  liturgy  into  Scotland,  and  the 
attempt  raised  a  storm  of  indignation.    The  dean  of 
Edinburgh,  however,  made  the  experiment  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Giles,   on  the    Sunday 
named,  in  the  presence  of  the  privy  council  and  the 
city  magistrates.    According  to  the  usual  stoiy, 
Jenny  Geddes,  hearing  the  archbishop  direct  the 
dean  in  finding  the  collect  for  the  day,  exclaimed 
in  indignation,  "  Villain,  doet  thou  say  mass  at  my 
lug?  "  (ear),  and  hurled  the  stool  upon  which  she 
had  been  sitting  at  the  dean's  head.    This  was  the 
signal  for  a  riot  in  and  about  the  cathedral.    The 
people   shouted   through   the   streets,    "  A   pope, 
a  pope  I  Antichrist  I  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon  I  "  and  the  ultimate  result  was  the  with- 
drawal of  the  liturgy,  since  the  outburst  of  popular 
feeling  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Edinburgh. 
According   to   other  accounts   it   was  a    woman 
named  either  Mein  or  Hamilton  who  threw  the 
stool.    The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Mein  or  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton may  have  been  Geddes,  although  the  popular 
account  represents  Jenny  Geddes  as  an  old  woman. 
Both  Mrs.  Mein  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  moreover,  are 
described  as  women  of  a  social  status  far  above 
that  of  Jenny  Geddes.    A  herb-woman  of  the  same 
name  is  said  to  have  given  her  stall  to  be  burned 
in  a  bonfire  at  the  rejoicings  in  honor  of  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  II.    Other  accounts  of  the  riot  of 
1637  state  that  the  name  of  the  woman  who  threw 
the   stool  was  not  known.     A  folding  stool,  the 
very  one  used  by  Jenny  Geddes,  it  is  said,  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  in 
Edinburgh. 

Bxbuoqrafht:  J.  H.  Burton,  Hiei,  of  Scotland,  vi.  150-152, 
8  vols.,  London,  1873;  Schaff,  Creede,  i.  88;  DNB,  xzi. 
102. 

GEHENNA  ("VaUey  of  Hinnom''):  Ori«;ina]ly 
the  name  of  the  deep  valley  south  of  Jerusalem, 
later  a  name  given  to  the  place  of  tonnent.  The 
full  form  of  the  name  (''  valley  of  the  son  of  Hin- 
nom  ")  appears  in  II  Kings  xxiii.  10.  Hinnom 
is  otherwise  unknown.  From  Old  Testament  ref- 
erences and  from  the  accurate  description  of  its 
position  in  Enoch  xxvi.  1-5,  it  is  identified  with  the 
present  Wadi  aJ-Rababah.  At  the  end  of  the  pre- 
exilic  period  Moloch-worship  was  carried  on  there, 
and  Josiah  desecrated  the  place  (II  Kings  xxiii.  10) 
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but  without  permanent  effect  (Jer.  vii.  31-32, 
xix.  2-6,  xxxii.  35).  Jeremiah  announced  that 
this  valley  was  in  future  to  be  called  "  valley  of 
slaughter/'  because  the  enemies  were  to  kill  there 
the  fleeing  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  leave 
their  bodies  unburied  (Jer.  vii.  32, 
In  the  Old  xix.  6).  Isa.  Ixvi.  24  states  that  the 
Testament  carcasses  of  the  men  that  transgressed 
and  shall  in  future  be  before  the  gates  of  Je- 
Apocrypha.  rusalem  for  an  amazement  to  every  one 
because  ''their  wonn  shall  not  die, 
neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched."  Dan.  xii. 
2  even  goes  beyond  Isa.  Ixvi.  24,  and  is  iUustra- 
ted  by  the  contemporaneous  description  in  Enoch 
xc.  26-27,  according  to  which  after  Israers  redemp- 
tion an  abyss  filled  with  fire  is  to  be  opened 
south  of  Jerusalem,  into  which  ungodly  Israelites 
are  to  be  thrown  after  submitting  to  judgment. 
According  to  Enoch  xxvi.  1-xxvii.  3,  this  very 
valley  of  Ben-hinnom  was  conceived  as  the  place 
of  future  judgment  and  punishment  of  impious 
Israelites.  Thus  it  became  customary  to  call  the 
place  of  punishment  of  the  Jewish  wicked  "  valley 
of  Hinnom.''  The  name  was  retained  after  the  idea 
of  the  place  of  punishment  in  the  last  day  had 
severed  itself  from  that  locality  and  its  connotation 
expanded  to  mean  a  place  of  punishment  for  all 
men.  There  is  no  trace  that  the  name  of  the  Ben- 
hinnom  valley  was  transferred  to  the  place  of 
punishment  after  death,  for  according  to  Elnoch  xc. 
24-25  besides  the  fiery  abyss  near  Jerusalem  there 
was  a  second  fiery  abyss,  appointed  for  the  fallen 
angels  and  the  ''  shepherds  of  the  nations."  In 
the  second  prechristian  century  there  comes  into 
view  a  different  fate  of  the  pious  and  impious  in 
the  other  world,  which  begins  after  death.  Enoch 
xxii.  10  sqq.  speaks  of  a  twofold  place  for  the 
impious  in  Hades.  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch, 
xxxvi.  II,  distinguishes  between  the  Gesser)  torment 
of  the  impious  before  the  last  judgment  and  the 
greater  after  it.  The  place  of  the  former  is  called 
Gehenna  (xlix.  10).  According  to  IV  Ezra  vii. 
80-87,  the  ungodly  dead  are  in  a  restless  state  of 
anxious  expectation  of  coming  torment;  according 
to  vii.  36,  the  lake  of  torment  and  the  oven  of 
Gehenna  become  manifest  only  at  the  end.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  {Ani.  XVIII.,  i.  3;  War^  IL,  viii. 
14),  the  Pharisees  made  the  everlasting  punishment 
of  the  ungodly  begin  with  their  death.  As  to  the 
locality  of  the  place  of  punishment,  different  views 
prevailed.  It  was  easiest  to  seek  the  place  of  the 
impious  in  Hades  under  the  earth.  This  was  the 
view  of  the  Pharisees  (Josephus,  Ant.  XVIII.,  i.  3) 
and  of  Josephus  {War^  III.,  viii.  5;  cf.  Enoch  li.  1; 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch  xxi.  24;  IV  Ezra  vii.  32). 
According  to  Enoch  xxii.  (cf.  xxi.  1,  2),  this  place 
lies  outside  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  place  of 
everlasting  punishment  after  the  last  judgment 
was  located  by  the  Pharisees  under  the  earth.  In 
this  case  a  connection  between  this  place  and  the 
Ben-hinnom  valley  could  easily  be  made  by  seeking 
in  this  valley  one  of  the  gates  to  hell.  The  old  no- 
tion of  the  judgment-place  in  the  Ben-hinnom 
valley  near  Jerusalem  was  never  completely  given 
up,  only  that  the  locality  was  differently  fixed. 
The  thoughts  about  the  final  fate  of  the  ungodly 


can  be  understood  from  Israelitic  assumptions, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  foreign  influences, 
especially  Greek. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  Grecized  form  of  the 
word  is  found  only  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  and 
Jas.  iii.  6.  By  "  Gehenna  of  fire  "  (R.  V.,  margin, 
Matt.  V.  22,  xviii.  9:  Mark  ix.  47?) 
In  the  Hew  this  ''  valley  "  is  more  accurately 
Testament  designated.  The  fire  is  called  **  un- 
quenchable "  (Matt.  iii.  12;  Mark 
ix.  43;  Luke  iii.  17)  and  "everlasting"  (Matt, 
xviii.  8,  XXV.  41).  It  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
"  dominion  of  God  "  or  "  eternal  Hfe  "  and  denotes 
the  state  which  falls  to  the  final  lot  of  the  imgodly, 
and  this,  according  to  Matt.  x.  28,  affects  both  soul 
and  body.  The  fire  is  here  to  be  taken  literally, 
whereas  "  the  outer  darkness  "  (Matt.  vi.  23,  etc.)  is 
figurative.  The  devil  and  his  angels  are  appointed 
for  the  like  death  by  fire  according  to  Matt.  xxv.  41, 
the  demons  according  to  Matt.  viii.  29.  The  same 
idea  of  the  final  destiny  of  the  ungodly  is  also  found 
in  Heb.  x.  27  sqq.,  xii.  29,  in  Jude  7;  and  in  Rev. 
xix.  20,  XX.  10,  14;  xxi.  8.  Whereas  it  is  supposed 
that  death  is  the  lot  of  both  good  and  bad  and  the 
different  lot  of  each  can  show  itself  only  in  events 
which  do  not  occur  at  death,  Paul  taught  that 
death  is  the  wages  of  sin  and  therefore  a  passing 
anomaly  for  the  righteous  to  which  he  must  sub- 
mit as  being  in  the  flesh,  but  that  it  is  the  lasting 
lot  of  the  ungodly.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John 
speak  indeed  of  a  coming  day  of  judgment  (v.  29; 
I  John  iv.  17)  for  which  the  imrighteous  "  rise," 
but  in  XV.  6  a  punishment  of  apostates  with  fire  is 
mentioned  figuratively  only,  so  that  it  can  not  be 
stated  how  the  literal  statement  would  read. 

(G.  Dalman.) 

Bibliography:  The  best  single  book  ooveriog  the  subject 
is  R.  H.  Charles,  CriticcU  Hi»t  of  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life,  London,  1899.  For  detailed  study  of  the  Jewish 
non-canonical  ideas  consult  the  literature  under  Pseud- 
epiorapha;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  JiUiisehe  Apoealyptik,  Jena, 
1867;  A.  Wtknsche,  Die  Voretellungen  vom  Zuatande  der 
Seele  nach  dem  Tode  nach  Apokryphen,  Talmud  und  Kir- 
chenv&tem,  in  JPT,  vi  (1880),  356-383;  J.  Hamburger, 
Reai^EncykHopOdie,  ii.  1252-57.  Strelits,  1883;  A.  Ldwy, 
in  PSBA,  X  (1888),  333-^42;  D.  Castelli.  in  JQR,  i 
(1889),  314-352;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Origin  and  ReliffiauB 
Content  of  PaaUer,  pp.  381-152,  London,  1891;  F. 
Schwally,  Daa  lAben  nach  dem  Tode,  pp.  142-147,  174- 
177.  Giessen,  1892;  R.  Kabisch,  Die  Etchatologie  dee 
Paulus,  Gattingen,  1893;  E.  Haupt,  Die  eechatologitchen 
Auaaagen  Jesu,  Berlin.  1895;  F.  Weber,  Jiidiache  Theolo- 
gie,  pp.  341-344,  Leipsic,  1897;  E.  Stave,  Ueber  den  Ein- 
fluae  dea  Pareismue  auf  das  Judenthum,  Harlem.  1898; 
P.  Cams,  Hiat.  of  the  Devil,  Chicago,  1900;  H.  Guthe, 
Kwrzee  Bibelwirrterhuch,  pp.  271-274,  TObingen,  1903; 
DB,  ii.  119-120;  JE,  v.  582-684.  Eira  Abbot's  Litera- 
ture of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  originally  appended 
to  W.  R.  Alger's  Hiet.  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  but 
published  separately,  New  York,  1871,  is  exhaustive  for 
the  earlier  literature. 

6EIBEL,  goi'bl,  JGHAJXJX:  German  Reformed 
minister;  b.  at  Hanau  Apr.  1,  1776;  d.  at  Ltlbeck 
July  25,  1853.  He  studied  at  Hanau  and  at  Mar- 
burg and  acted  for  some  time  as  private  tutor  at 
Copenhagen.  In  1797  he  was  caJled  to  LUbeck 
as  vicar  to  Pastor  Butendach,  upon  whose  death, 
half  a  year  later,  he  succeeded  to  the  chief  ministry, 
and  served  as  such  till  1847.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
eloquent  and  convincing,  and  he  exercised  consid- 
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erable  influence  outside  the  Reformed  congregation. 
With  several  prominent  men  of  LUbeck  he  founded 
a  Bible  Society  and  a  Missionary  Association;  and  in 
his  own  house  he  held  Bible  lectures  and  discussions. 
In  the  interest  of  his  congregation  he  published 
various  catechetical  works,  but  only  a  few  of  his 
sermons  appeared  in  print.  With  the  Hessian 
philosopher  Suabedissen,  Geibel  established  a 
school  for  his  congregation  which  existed  for  six 
yearn.  He  also  served  his  community  by  arran- 
ging (1824)  the  system  of  worship  still  in  existence, 
and  by  the  introduction  (1832)  of  the  first  satisfac- 
tory hynm-book  of  modem  times.  Of  his  published 
works  may  be  mentioned  PrUfet  AUes  und  behaltet 
das  Gute  (Hamburg,  1818),  five  sermons  "  in  behalf 
of  Evangelical  liberty  and  truth";  and  Wieder- 
heratellung  der  ersten  chriatlichen  Gemeindef  von 
Philalethea  (1840). 

6EI6ER,  goi'ger,  ABRAHAM:  German  Jewish 
scholar  and  theologian;  b.  at  Frankfort  May  24, 
1810;  d.  at  BerUn  Oct.  23,  1874.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy and  Oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg  and 
Bonn  and  in  1832  became  rabbi  at  Wiesbaden.  In 
the  interest  of  the  reform  movement  in  Judaism 
with  other  scholars,  he  established  the  Zeitsckrift 
far  judische  Thcologie  in  1835.  In  1838  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Breslau  as  associate  rabbi,  though  he  had 
to  defend  himself  against  the  opposition  of  the 
orthodox  party.  Here  he  founded  in  1862  the  Ju- 
dische Zeitsckrift  fi'ir  Wissenschaft  und  Jjeben  (11 
vols.,  Breslau,  1862-74).  which  was  written  almost 
entirely  by  himself.  He  was  rabbi  at  Frankfort 
from  1863  to  1870,  when  he  became  rabbi  at  Berlin 
and  professor  in  the  newly  established  "  Lehranstalt 
fOr  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums."  Geiger  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  reform  of  Judaism,  in- 
sisting upon  a  liberal  interpretation  in  the  construc- 
tion and  observance  of  the  traditional  Jewish  law. 
Of  his  numerous  writings  the  most  important  arc: 
Was  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Judenium  aufgenom- 
men  f  (Bonn,  1833;  new  ed.,  Leipsic,  1902),  a  prize 
essay  on  the  Jewish  sources  of  the  Koran;  Urschrift 
und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel  in  ihrer  Abhdngigkeit 
von  der  innem  Entvnckdung  des  Jvdentums  (Bres- 
lau, 1857);  Die  Sadducder  und  Pharis&er  (1863); 
and  Das  Judentum  und  seine  Geschichte  (3  vols., 
1864-71;  Eng.  transl.,  Judaism  and  its  History,  vol. 
i..  New  York  and  London,  1866).  His  son  Ludwig 
Geiger  edited  his  Nachgelassene  Schriften  (5  vols., 
Berlin,  1875-78). 

Bibliography:  A  memoir  by  his  son  Ludwig,  A.  Geioer, 
Leben  und  Brief e,  is  in  the  Nachgelauene  Schriften,  vol. 
v.,  ut  sup.;  E.  Schreiber,  A.  Geiger  aU  Reformaior  de» 
Jvdenthuma,  Lobau.  1880;  JE,  v.  584-5S7. 

GEIGER,  FRANZ  HBURTIUS:  Roman  Catho- 
lic; b.  at  Harting,  near  Regensburg,  May  16, 1755; 
d.  at  Lucerne  May  8,  1843.  He  studied  under  the 
Jesuits  in  Regensburg  and  the  Benedictines  at  St. 
Emmeran.  In  1772  he  became  a  novice  in  the 
Franciscan  order  at  Lucerne.  The  next  year 
he  returned  to  Regensburg  and  he  studied  theology 
in  WOrzburg.  He  was  successively  teacher  of 
Hebrew  in  Regensburg,  privat-docent  of  poetry 
and  rhetoric  in  Offenburg,  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Freiburg  in  Switzerland,  and  cathedral  preacher 


and  professor  of  theology  in  the  school  of  his  ordr: 
at  Solothum.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  profe><? 
of  theology  at  Lucerne,  the  seat  of  the  p^pal 
nuncio,  and  the  center  of  Roman  Catholic  Switzer- 
land. He  was  opposed  here  on  account  of  hi- 
original  method,  which  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
scholasticism,  and  because  in  the  doctrine  of  sjfin 
he  did  not  follow  the  Jesuits.  He  was  even  accuscf«j 
in  Rome,  but  the  papal  court  took  care  to  keep  sc- 
efficient  a  worker. 

As  Theologus  nunliatura  he  rendered  important 
services  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Qiurch.  He  di- 
rected far-reaching  ultramontanist  plana  and  stoxi 
in  connection  with  the  most  important  leadt-i^ 
of  the  party.  In  his  doctrines,  sermons,  negotia- 
tions, and  treatises  he  concentrated  all  his  enerees 
to  enliven  the  Roman  consciousness,  to  make 
Switzerland  the  bulwark  of  ultramontanism,  ani 
to  frustrate  the  efiPorts  of  political  and  religioj^ 
liberalism.  *'  Without  pope,  no  Church  "  was  for 
him  as  much  an  axiom  as  **  Without  revelation,  no 
religion. "  He  attacked  freemasonry  especially.  aD>J 
in  1819  his  opponents  succeeded  in  removing  him 
from  his  chair,  thereby  fna-lring  him  a  martyr  and  Id 
creasing  his  influence.  His  nimierous  polemical  t  rea- 
tises,  notwithstanding  the  efiPect  they  produced,  have 
no  scholarly  value.  (Eiul  Egu.) 

Biblxoorapht:  The  works  of  CSeiger  were  collected  ssd 
published  by  Prof.  Widmer.  8  vols..  Lucerne,  1824-S» 
who  published  also  Franz  Geioer,  .  .  .  Lauie  cue  srinr^ 
Leben,  ib.  1843.     Consult  also  XL,  v.  18^188. 

GEIKIE,  gi''ki%  JOHN  CUNIIINGHAM :  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Edinburgh  Oct.  26,  1824;  d.  at 
Bournemouth  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Southampton),  Hamp- 
shire, Apr.  1,  1906.  He  studied  at  Queen's  CoJlee^. 
Toronto,  and  was  ordained  to  the  PresbyteriiiD 
ministry  in  1848.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Argyie 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  l>v)l- 
1854,  of  the  Argyie  Street  Chapel,  Sunderland, 
England,  1860-67,  and  of  Islington  Chapel,  Lon- 
don, 1867-73.  He  then  entered  the  Church  of 
England  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1876  and 
ordained  priest  in  1877.  He  was  curate  of  St. 
Peter's,  Dulwich,  1876-79,  rector  of  Chri?t  > 
Church,  Neuilly,  Paris,  1879-81,  vicar  of  St.  MaryX 
Barnstaple,  1882-85,  and  vicar  of  St.  Iklartin-at- 
Palace,  Norwich,  1885-90.  In  1890  he  retired  from 
the  active  service  of  the  Church.  In  theology  he 
adhered  to  the  Evangelical  school  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  maintained  the  right  to  full  investi- 
gation of  all  religious  problems.  He  wrote  George 
Stanley  :  or^  Life  in  the  Woods  (London,  1861  ■; 
Life:  A  Book  for  a  Quiet  Hour  (1868);  Light  from 
Beyond  to  Cheer  the  Christian  Pilgrim  (1872);  7**^ 
Life  and  Words  of  Christ  (1877);  Old  Testament 
Portraits  (1878);  The  English  Reformation  (1879^ 
Entering  on  Life  (1879);  Hours  with  the  Bible  (12 
vols.,  1880-1897);  The  Holy  Land  and  the  BibU 
(1887);  Short  Life  of  Christ  for  Old  and  Young 
(1888);  Landmarks  of  Old  Testament  History  (IS95), 
and  The  Vicar  and  his  Friends  (1901). 

6EIL,  WILLIAM  EDGAR:  Baptist  layman;  b. 
near  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1865.  He  was 
graduated  at  Lafayette  0>llege  in  1890  and  in  1896 
spent  six  months  in  an   archeological  tour  of  Asia 
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Minor.  Between  1901  and  1905  be  traveled  ex- 
tensively for  a  comparative  ethnographical  and 
missionary  study  of  native  races,  and  penetrated 
deeply  into  China  and  Africa.  He  has  lectured 
in  many  lands  on  religious,  historical,  and  scientific 
topics.  He  has  written  Pocket  Sword  (London, 
1895);  Laodicea  (1898);  The  Isle  That  h  Called 
Patmos  (Philadelphia,  1898);  Ocean  and  Isle  (Mel- 
bourne, 1902);  A  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze  (New  York, 
1904);  The  Man  of  Galilee  (London,  1904);  A 
Yankee  in  Pigmyland  (New  York,  1906);  The  Men 
on  the  Mount  (London,  1905);  and  The  Automatic 
Calf  (1905). 

GEILER,  gai'ler,  JOHARN,  OF  KAISERSBERG: 

Roman  Catholic  preacher;  b.  at  Scha£fhausen 
Mar.  16,  1445;  d.  at  Strasburg  Mar.  10,  1510. 
He  was  educated  in  the  elementary  branches  at 
Ammersweier,  a  small  town  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kaisersberg  in  Upper  Alsace,  where  his  father 
was  town  secretary.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
entered  the  University  of  Freiburg.     In  1462   he 

was  made   bachelor  and  two    years 
His  Life,    later   master   of    arts.     As    such    he 

lectured  on  Aristotle  and  Latin  gram- 
mar, and  for  a  short  time  was  dean  of  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty.  In  1471  he  went  to  Basel  to  study 
theology.  After  promotion  he  lectured  on  exegesis 
and  Peter  Lombard  and,  in  1475,  was  made  doc- 
tor of  theology.  At  the  request  of  students  the 
town  council  of  Freiburg  induced  him  to  return  to 
the  imiversity  there,  and  according  to  custom  he 
became  first  rector  of  the  university  for  the  win- 
ter term  of  1476-77.  But  his  talents  inclined  him 
toward  the  oflfice  of  preacher,  and  Peter  Schott, 
Ammeister  of  Strasburg,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
settle  there,  where  there  was  a  lack  of  good  preach- 
era.  With  the  firm  determination  to  reform  the 
depraved  morals  of  the  city,  he  entered  upon  his 
calling  (1478)  and  remained  at  Strasburg  until 
the  end  of  his  life. 

He  preached  fearlessly  and  without  regard  of 
persons.  At  the  opening  of  a  synod  convoked  by 
Bishop  Albert  he  censured  the  assembled  oflScers 
for  their  selfishness  and  worldliness  and  demanded 
a  reform  of  morals  among  the  clergy.  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  Church  he  fell  into  several  disputes 

with  the  magistrates  on  account  of 
His  Preacli-  their  refusal  to  grant  the  Holy  Com- 
ing and     munion   and  a  Christian   funeral  to 
Reforma-   persons  condenmed  to  death;   he  also 
tory  Efiforts.  made  war  against  the  tendency  of  civil 

legislators  to  encroach  upon  the 
liberty  of  citizens  who  intended  to  bequeath  their 
property  to  the  Church.  His  vehement  attacks 
were,  however,  often  powerless  and  without  effect. 
In  the  same  way  he  denounced  the  abuses  of  church 
life,  as,  for  instance,  the  carousals  and  debauches 
at  church  festivals,  the  masquerades  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent,  the  piursuit  of  worldly  business  during 
church  hours,  and  the  sales  in  the  vestibules  of  the 
churches.  In  these  battles  he  found  an  almost 
insuperable  obstacle  in  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
people  held  to  tradition  and  the  lenient  ways  followed 
hitherto  by  the  clergy.  Sometimes  his  invectives 
against  the  city  council  in  the  pulpit  were  so  vio- 


lent that  he  was  called  to  account;  as  an  answer 
he  published  twenty-one  articles  which  contained 
his  demands  of  reform.  With  the  same  relentless 
vigor  he  reproved  abuses  among  the  ecclesiastical 
classes.  Many,  he  knew,  chose  the  clerical  pro- 
fession only  because  of  their  laziness.  He  deplored 
the  accumulation  of  benefices  and  the  preference 
given  to  noblemen  irrespective  of  their  merits. 
Not  less  fiercely  he  attacked  the  abuses  in  monas- 
teries, the  sins  of  the  rich,  the  degeneration  in  army 
circles,  luxury  in  dress,  fads,  and  immoraUty. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  look  upon  Geiler  as  a 
precursor  of  the  Reformation.  His  view  of  life 
centered  in  Catholicism  and  medievalism.  In 
spite  of  his  high  esteem  for  the  Bible  he  considered 
its  explanation  subject  to  the  consensus  of  the 
theologians.  Over  against  the  awakening  of  human  - 
ism  he  remained  a  scholastic  of  the  old  school.  He 
commended  indulgences  and  good  works  for  the 
achievement  of  salvation  and  regarded  the  saints 
as  intercessors  before  God. 

When  Count  Frederick  of  Zollem,  a  devoted 
pupil  and  friend  of  Geiler,  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Augsburg,  he  invited  his  Strasburg  friends,  among 
them  Geiler,  to  prepare  him  for  his  office.  The 
eminent  preacher  accepted  and  preached  in  Augs- 
burg several  months  until  he  was  called  back  by 
his  anxious  congregation.  Now  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  town.  Together 
with  his  friend  Jacob  Wimpfeling  he  tried  to  reform 
the  school  system;  but  their  efforts  were  not  success- 
ful and  Geiler,  in  spite  of  his  appreciation  as 
preacher,  came  at  the  end  of  his  life  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  general  reform  of  Christianity  was 
impossible.  The  only  achievements  possible,  ac- 
cording to  him,  were  isolated  reforms  on  a  small 
scale. 

Most  of  the  literature  which  is  considered  to-day 
as  Geiler's  production  did  not  proceed  directly 
from  his  pen.  His  sermons  were  either  copied,  and 
prepared  for  print,  or  sometimes  he  simply  handed 
over  his  Latin  notes,  from  which  his  sermons  were 
reconstructed  in  German  or  these  notes  were  used 
after  his  death.  It  will  therefore  always  be 
a    question  how  far  his  publications 

His  Ser-  are  authentic.  Some  of  his  editors 
mons.  are  unknown;  of  those  known  may 
be  mentioned  Jacob  Otther  of  Speyer; 
the  physician  Johann  Adelphus  Milling;  Johann 
Pauli,  the  well-known  author  of  the  humorous 
collection  Schimpf  und  Ernst;  Heinrich  Wessmer; 
and  Peter  Wickram.  Geiler's  sermons  lasted 
usually  one  hour.  He  gave  free  range  in  the  pulpit 
to  his  talents  of  popular  oratory  in  the  vernacular, 
and  his  spontaneous  invention  of  anecdotes,  com- 
parisons, word  plays,  and  proverbs  give  his  sermons 
their  charm.  They  are  either  sermons  on  the 
Gospel  arranged  in  the  form  of  homilies  or  consist 
of  series  which  are  grouped  around  one  common 
picture.  To  the  scholastics  he  owes  his  fondness 
for  analyzing  his  material  into  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions and  his  tendency  to  quote  recognized 
authorities.  His  interest  centers  chiefly  in  the  daily 
happenings  of  public  and  private  life.  Satire  and 
humor  are  his  principal  weapons.  He  makes  his 
sermons  interesting  by  striking  similes  which  some- 
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times  fonn  the  central  point  of  a  long  series  of  ser- 
mons. But  even  when  they  border  on  the  bur- 
lesque he  is  always  in  earnest.  It  is  true  he  some- 
times goes  too  far  in  his  similes  and  allegories,  but 
allegorizing  was  the  fashion  of  his  time  and  the  taste 
of  his  hearers  was  not  refined.  He  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  German  language  by  using  exclusively 
the  vernacular  in  his  sermons  and  not  a  mixture  of 
Latin  and  German,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  time. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibliography:  Geiler's  AuagewiMU  Sehriften,  ed.  P.  de 
Lorenxi  (with  omimion  of  "  offensive  "  pamuffes),  ap- 
peared in  four  volumes  at  Treves,  1881-83.  The  two 
early  works  on  Oeiler  by  J.  Wimpfelinc  (1510)  and  B. 
RhenanuM  (1513)  are  in  J.  A.  von  Riegger,  AmaniitUeB 
lUeraria  Friburgen*e4,  Ulm,  1755.  Consult:  L.  Dacheux 
(Roman  Catholic).  Un  Rfformatewr  eatholique  h  la  fin  du 
xve.  n^cU,  Paris,  1876;  C.  Schmidt  (Protestant),  HUtoire 
lUUrairt  de  I'AUace,  i.  335-461,  Paris.  1870;  ADB,  viii. 
500. 

OELASIUS,     je-ld'sht-ns     or    grifl-si'Qs:    The 
name  of  two  popes. 

GelAflius  I. :  Pope  492-496.  He  was  a  Roman 
-by  birth,  and  entered  upon  his  administration  as 
successor  to  Felix  III.  on  Mar.  1,  492.  The  schism 
with  Byzantium  which  had  begun  under  Felix  in 
484,  on  occasion  of  the  excommunication  of  the 
Patriarch  Acacius  of  Constantinople  for  his  encour- 
agement of  the  Monophysite  doctrine  (see  Felix 
III.;  MoNOPHYSiTEs),  Continued  under  Gelasius. 
Nor  was  Gelasius  on  good  terms  with  Odoacer,  the 
eastern  emperor's  "  governor,"  but  he  got  on  better 
with  the  Ostrogothic  king  Theodoric,  who  from 
493  resided  at  Ravenna  as  king  of  Italy,  and  as 
yet  refrained  from  encroachments  upon  the  province 
of  the  Church.  This  reserve  of  the  Arian  was  of 
the  utmost  moment  for  Gelasius,  who  set  his  heart 
on  extending  the  rights  of  the  Roman  primacy. 
In  his  letters  he  claimed  the  right  to  receive  appeals 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  contested  the 
admissibility  of  apiMjal  to  any  other  tribunal  from 
a  deliverance  by  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  pre- 
eminence of  the  see  of  Rome  is  guaranteed  for  him 
by  Matt.  xvi.  18;  beside  it,  the  churches  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Antioch  occupy  second  and  third  rank. 
FIc  spumed  with  indignation  the  equality  with  the 
Roman  bishop  desired  by  the  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  he  upheld  with  great  energy  against 
the  Emperor  Anastasius  the  independence  of  the 
spiritual  power.  Concerning  the  genuineness  of  the 
so-called  Decretum  de  libris  recipiendia  et  non 
recipiendU  ascribed  to  Gelasius  I.  there  has  been 
much  disputation,  but  the  matter  is  to  be  decided 
affirmatively.  It  may  be  that  a  part  derives  from 
Pope  Damasus,  maybe  the  entire  matter  was  re- 
cast by  Hormisdas  in  the  sixth  century;  but  the 
main  portion  was  probably  proclaimed  under  Gela- 
sius at  a  Roman  synod  in  496.  The  decree  com- 
prises: (1)  a  table  of  the  writings  of  the  Biblical 
Canon;  (2)  a  discussion  of  the  primacy  of  the  Ro- 
man Church;  (3)  a  h'st  of  the  synods  to  be  accepted 
as  valid;  (4)  and  (5)  a  catalogue  of  the  writings  ac- 
cepted and  rejected  by  the  Roman  Church.  Gela- 
sius furthermore  composed  sundry  dogmatic  and 
polemical  treatises ;  the  origin  of  the  so-called 
Sacramentarium  GeUmanum  (ed.  H.  A.  Wilson, 
Oxford,  1894)  is  debatable  (see  Lituroics).    Gela- 


sius died  Nov.  19,  496,  and  is  accounted  a  '*  sam: 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Carl  Mikst. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  BpiatoUg  are  in  MPL,  hx.  13-140  iit 
one  of  them  in  MGH,  BpuL,  iii  (1801).  32-33.    So-j"« 
are  in  Jaff«.  Reoeata,  i.  83-05.  610-743;  Liber  jxmAv".  i 
ed.  Duchesne,  i.  255.  Paris,  1886.  ed.  Mommaen  i&  MuH 
Gtat.  pont.  Ram.,  i  (1898).  116-118.     Conenlt:  A.  Kz^ 
Le  Pave  8.  GiUue  /..  Paris.  1880  (on  the  life  and  wntirx^ 
J.  Langen.  Oeediiehie  der  remiadtem,  Kireke,  ii.  IdSh.'Ii 
Bonn.  1885:  Zahn,  Kanon,  H..  i.  250  sqq.;  Hdel<*.  <  r>. 
cUiengeMhiehU,  ii.  616  sqq.;  Bower.  Popes.  L  '2S2-S: 
Biilman.  LaHn  Chriatianity,  i.  348-340. 

Gelasius  IL  (Giovanni  da  Gaeta):     Pope  Ulv 
1119.     He  was  bom  at  Gaeta,  and,  after  reedrji; 
his  education  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  (^assdD' 
was  drawn  to  the  curia  by  Uii>an  II.,  app(»Dtdi 
chancellor,  and  also  promoted  to  the  rank  ol  cardi- 
nal deacon.    He  loyaJly  supported  Paschal  II.  (q.r 
when  this  pope  was  taken  captive  by  Heniy  V.  o: 
Germany  in  1111,  and  was  sharply  attacked  by  a 
portion  of  the  college  of  Cardinals  on  account  c* 
the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  in 
relation  to  investiture.    After  the  death  of  Pa^chJ 
II.  Cardinal  Giovanni  was  unanimously  elected  a$ 
his  successor  (Jan.  24,  1118),  and  he  adopted  the 
name  of  Gelasius  II.    The  conclave  was  scarcelv 
ended  when  he  was  taken  captive  by  the  Fnnp- 
pani  party,  but  was  soon  released.     However,  the 
news  then  reached  him  that  Henry  V.,  upon  word 
that  the  papal  election  had  occurred  without  bia 
cooperation,  was  approaching  in  rapid  marches. 
In  the  fear  that  a  treaty  similar  to  the  one  exacted 
of   his   predecessor  might   be   forced   upon  him. 
Gelasius  fled  hurriedly  to  Gaeta,  where,  on  Ihi. 
9  and  10,  he  was  consecrated  priest  and  bishop. 
Upon  his  declining  the  demands  of  Henry  in  re- 
gard to  investiture,  and  when  thereupon  the  Utter 
induced  the  Romans  to  elect  Mauritius  Burdinus. 
archbishop  of  Braga,  as  antipope  (Gregory  VIII.. 
q.v.),    Gelasius   decreed   from  Capua   on   Apr.  7 
the  ban  of  excommunication  against  the  emperor 
and  the  schismatic  pope.     After  Henry's  departure 
from  Rome,  he  returned  thither  himself,  but  was 
very   soon    compelled    to   leave    the    city   anew 
to  escape  the  Frangipani  plots;  he  now  turned  to 
France.    The  contest  with  Henry  V.  was  prosecuted 
with  great  energy  in  Germany  by  the  pope's  legate. 
Kuno  of  Prseneste.     Grelasii2S  died  at  Cluny  Jan. 
18,  1119.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Biblioorapbt:  The  Epialola  are  in  Bouquet,  R^eueil.  xr. 
223-228.  the  EpUtolcs  el  privileoia,  in  MPL,  cbdii.  487- 
514.  The  early  Vita  by  Pandulfue  Aletrinus  is  in  ASB, 
May,  0-13.  and  MPL,  clxiii.  476-484.  Constilt:  J.  Lao- 
gen,  Oeechidite  der  r&miafAen  Kirche,  iv.  271-277.  Bonn. 
1803;  Jaff^,  Regeeta,  i.  775  eqq.;  G.  Richter,  AnnaUn  dm- 
deutachen  OeachichU  im  MiUeiaUer,  III.,  ii.  603-607,  Halle. 
1808;  Neander,  Ckri^ian  Churck,  iv.  141.  245;  Milman. 
Latin  ChriatianUy,  iv.  125-120;  Bower.  Popea,  ii.  453-455. 

GELASIUS  OF  CYZICUS:  Greek  church  his- 
torian of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  presbyter  at  Cyzicus,  and  is  known  through  his 
history  of  the  First  Council  of  Nicsa,  which  be 
composed  in  Bithynia  about  475  for  the  purpose  of 
combating  Monophysite  appeals  to  the  Niccenum. 
The  work,  in  three  books,  is  largely  a  compila- 
tion from  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theo- 
doret.  The  data  not  derived  from  these  sources 
came  from    an    original   documentary  collection. 
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a  sort  of  protocol  covering  the  transactions  at 
Nicsea,  which  had  formerly  been  in  the  possession 
of  Bishop  Dahnatii2s  of  Cyzicus  (c.  410).  These 
original  documents  seem  to  have  possessed  real 
historic  value.  The  work  was  first  edited,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  by  the  Scotchman  Robert  Balfour  (Paris, 
1599),  and  since  then  it  has  been  reprinted  in  all 
the  large  collections  of  councils  (e.g.,  Mansi,  Con- 
cUia,  ii.  753-946;   also  MPG,  Ixxxv.  1179-1360). 

G.  KrOoer. 

Biblioobapht:  G.  H.  Turner,  in  JTS,  1900,  pp.  125-126; 
G.  Loeschcke,  Dom  Spntttofna  dea  OeUuiuB  CynceniM, 
Bonn,  1906:  DCB,  ii.  621-623. 

GELLERT,  geHert,  CHRISTIAN  FUERCHTE- 
GOTT:  German  poet  and  writer;  b.  at  Haynichen, 
in  the  Erzgebii^e,  Saxony,  July  4,  1715;  d.  in 
Leipsic  Dec.  13,  1769.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man. After  obtaining  his  first  instruction  in  the 
school  of  his  native  city  and  attending,  from  1729, 
the  FOrstenschule  in  Meissen,  he  went,  in  1734,  to 
Leipsic  to  study  theology.  Since  a  congenital 
timidity  and  bashfulness  as  well  as  pulmonary 
weakness  did  not  permit  him  to  become  a  preacher, 
after  four  years  of  study  and  two  of  private  tutor- 
ship, he  returned  in  1741  to  Leipsic.  He  gave  les- 
sons for  his  support  and  made  his  d^but  as  an  author 
by  the  publication  of  his  earliest  fables  and  tales 
in  the  Betustigungen  des  Verstandea  und  Witzea 
for  1741.  In  1744  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
university  as  privat-docent  and  lectured  on  poetry 
and  oratory.  Nearly  all  his  secular  works  belong 
to  this  period.  Of  his  comedies  the  Band  appeared 
in  the  Belustigungen  in  1744,  and  Sylvia  in  1745; 
the  BeUchwester  and  Loa  in  der  LoUerie  in  the 
Bremer  Beitrdge  in  1745-46.    In  1746  also  appeared 

his  novel  Leben  der  achwediacken  Grdfin  von  G . 

In  1746  and  1748  appeared  the  first  two  books  of 
his  celebrated  fables,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a 
third  book,  have  been  often  reprinted  and  trans- 
lated. In  1751,  Gellert  became  professor  extraor- 
dinary; the  students  flocked  to  hear  his  lectures 
on  literature  and  morals,  and  his  influence  over 
them  was  great.  Even  a  tendency  to  hypochon- 
dria, the  result  of  physical  suffering,  did  not  in  any 
way  lessen  his  popularity.  In  spite  of  the  recog- 
nition awarded  him,  he  remained  singularly  modest; 
he  declined  the  position  of  professor  ordinarius  as 
well  as  calls  to  Hamburg  and  Halle,  preferring  to 
remain  in  Leipsic. 

Gellert's  GeisUiche  Oden  und  Lieder  met  with 
general  approval  on  their  first  appearance  in  1757, 
and  several  were  imjnediately  introduced  into  new 
hymnals;  they  even  found  a  warm  reception  with 
Roman  Catholics.  The  secret  of  their  influence 
lies  decidedly  in  their  strong  religious  tone  in  union 
with  great  ease  and  naturalness  of  expression.  It 
is  true  that  much  may  be  said  against  them  from 
an  esthetic  and  dogmatic  point  of  view;  many  are 
not  suitable  for  hymns  and  some  were  call^  by 
Gellert  himself  "  Biblical  contemplations  ";  others, 
however,  have  a  truly  religious  quality  and  a  lyric 
strain,  as,  for  example,  the  Christmas  hsrmn.  Dies 
Ut  der  Tag  den  GoUgemacht  ( "  This  is  the  day  which 
God  has  made  " ),  and  the  Easter  hymn,  Jeeua  kbt, 
mit  ihm  auch  ich  ("Jesus  lives  and  I  live  with 
him").    The  pious  subjectivity  of  the  poet,  which 


comes  out  in  all  his  hymns,  has  found  an  echo  in  a 
thousand  hearts  and  in  this  way  has  become  truly 
objective.  Gellert 's  hymns  have  been  often  repub- 
lished and  translated  into  foreign  languages.  His 
prose  writings  also,  especially  his  lectures  on  morals 
and  his  shorter  essays  of  an  apologetic  and  parenetic 
character  exerted  a  happy  influence  upon  the  re- 
ligious thought  of  his  time.  They  lack,  however, 
the  sharply  defined  ethical  and  dogmatic  concep- 
tions which  are  required  to-day. 

Gellert's  works  first  appeared  in  ten  parts,  Leip- 
sic, 1769-74;  they  have  often  been  reprinted,  the 
last  time  in  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1867.  In  the  later 
editions  are  found  a  collection  of  letters  from  and 
to  Gellert,  but  this  does  not  include  his  letters  to 
Fr&ulein  Erdmuth  von  SchOnfeld  (issued  as  the 
first  part  of  the  Dahlener  Antignaritu,  Leipsic,  1861) 
or  his  diary  of  the  year  1761  (ed.  T.  O.  Weigel,  2d 
ed.,  Leipsic,  1863).  Carl  Bertheau. 

Bibuographt:  J.  A.  Cramer,  CMUrt*§  Leben^  Leipdo,  1774; 
C.  H.  Sohmid,  NeknOog  .  .  .  der  DeuUdien,  ii.  481- 
632,  Berlin.  1785;  G.  H.  Jdrdens,  Lexikon  deut$dur 
DuJUer  und  Pro^aUien,  ii.  54-88,  vi.  140  aqq..  Leipeie 
1806-11;  H.  D6ring,  Ckriglian  FUardUegoU  OtUeret  Uben, 
Greis.  1833;  G.  E.  Leo,  Dm  fromme  Leben  OeXUrU,  Dres- 
den, 1846;  H.  Gelier,  Die  neuere  deuiache  IfcUional-Litera- 
ter,  i.  37-61,  Leipaio,  1847;  K.  R.  Hagenbach.  DU  Kir- 
^enoeechichie  dee  18.  und  19.  Jahrhunderte,  i.  330  sqq., 
Leipsic  1848,  Eng.  transl.,  Hiet.  of  the  Church  in  the 
18th  and  19th  Ceniuriea,  New  York.  1860;  Dae  OelUrt^ 
buch,  ed.  F.  Naumann,  Dresden,  1854;  K.  J.  Nitssch, 
Ueber  Lavater  und  OtUert,  Berlin.  1857;  E.  Kooh,  Oe- 
adiichte  dee  Kirdtenliedee,  vi.  263  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1870; 
8.  W.  Duffield,  EngliA  Humne,  p.  285.  New  York.  1886; 
A.  SchuUenis,  CMlerVe  Leben  und  Werke,  Leipsic,  1804; 
Julian,  Hufnnology,  pp.  406-408. 

GELPKE,  ERNST  FRIEDRICH:  German  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Breitenfeld  (4  m.  n.  of  Leipsic)  Apr. 
8,  1807;  d.  at  Bern  Sept.  1,  1871.  He  studied  at 
Grimma,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin,  in  the  latter  univer- 
sity coming  under  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher 
and  Neander.  His  Evangdische  DogmaHk  (Bonn, 
1834),  written  while  he  was  a  privat-docent  at 
Bonn,  gained  him  a  call,  in  the  year  of  its  publica- 
tion, to  the  newly  founded  university  of  Bern. 
There  he  lectured  at  first  on  New  Testament  exe- 
gesis, and  later  on  dogmatics  and  moral  theology, 
in  addition  to  teaching  in  the  gymnasia  of  the  city. 
His  chief  work  was  his  Kirchengeachichie  der  Schweiz 
(2  vols.,  Bern,  1856-61),  which,  however,  extends 
only  to  the  eleventh  century.  In  his  theology 
Gelpke  belonged  to  the  mediating  school,  although 
his  Jugendgeachichte  dea  Herm  (1841)  betrayed  so 
strongly  the  influence  of  Strauss  that  it  created  a 
sensation  at  Bern.  Humanistic  idealism  led  him 
to  join  the  freemasons,  and  he  became  grand  mas- 
ter. Several  of  his  poems  were  published,  includ- 
ing his  trilogy  Napoleon  (1854). 

(E.  BL6scHt.) 

Biblioorapht:  Frau  M.  Baoh-Gelpke,  in  Sammluno  bemi- 
edisr  Biographien,  i.  26  sqq.,  Bern.  1885;  ADB,  viii.  552. 

OELZER,  gelVzer,  HEINRICH:  1.  German  his- 
torian; b.  at  SchafThausen  Oct.  17,  1813;  d.  at  his 
estate  *'  Witwald  "in  the  Jura  Mountains,  canton 
of  Basel,  Aug.  15,  1889.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
artisan,  began  the  study  of  theology  at  Zurich,  but 
on  the  advice  of  his  physician,  who  considered  his 
health  not  strong  enough  for  the  office  of  a  preacher, 
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turned  to  history.  He  continued  both  theological 
and  historical  studies  in  Jena,  Halle,  and  Gottingen 
where  he  was  influenced  especially  by  Hase,  Tho- 
luck,  Otfried  Muller,  and  Ewald.  Returning  to 
Switzerland,  he  became  private  tutor  in  Bern,  and 
formed  here  an  intimate  friendship  with  K.  J.  von 
Bunsen,  the  Prussian  ambassador.  In  1839  he 
established  himself  as  privat-docent  at  Basel.     In 

1843  he  became  professor  extraordinary  of  the 
history  of  Switzerland  and  universal  history;    in 

1844  he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  professor  of  history. 
Besides  his  activity  as  teacher,  he  was  frequently 
consulted  in  political  and  educational  problems. 
A  severe  illness  compelled  him  to  go  to  southern 
France  and  Italy,  and  after  a  time  he  settled  at 
Basel  and  founded  and  edited  the  Protestaniische 
M onntabldtter  fiir  innere  ZeUgeschichte  (1853-70), 
a  periodical  which  attempted  **  to  win  the  educated 
circles  for  the  great  moral-religious  mission  belong- 
ing to  them,  from  the  universal  standpoint  of 
genuine  German  Protestantism."  At  the  same 
time,  Gelzer  was  active  in  the  spheres  of  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  politics.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  sixties  he  was  an  intimate  adviser  of  Grand 
duke  Frederick  of  Baden.  His  theological  stand- 
point was  on  the  whole  that  of  Rothe  and  Hundes- 
hagen.  Ab  early  as  1839,  before  the  appearance 
of  Rothe 's  "Ethics,"  Gelzer  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "  perfect  religion  must  be  moral  throughout 
and  that  perfect  morality  must  be  religious  through- 
out." He  demanded  a  theology  that  should  go 
back  to  the  leading  ideas  of  a  Plerder,  Fichte  and 
Schleiermacher,  without  giving  up  the  spiritual 
acquisition  of  romanticism  and  pietism,  and  in 
that  way  renew  its  conception  of  Christianity  and 
Christian  redemption. 

Gelzer  published  among  other  works  Die  drei 
letzten  Jahrhunderte  dcr  Schrveizergeschichte  (2  vols., 
Aarau,  1838-39),  in  which  he  treats  in  detail  the 
religious  conditions  and  history  of  morals  beside 
political  events;  Die  Religion  im  Ijebcn  (Zurich, 
1839);  Die  zwei  ersten  Jahrhunderte  der  Schweizer- 
geschichte  (Basel,  1840);  Die  neuere  deiUsche  National' 
LiXteratur  nach  ihren  ethischen  und  religidaen  Ge- 
sichispunkten  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1847),  his  most 
popular  work;  Protestaniische  Brief e  aus  Sudfrank- 
reich  und  Italien  (Zurich,  1852),  the  result  of  a 
journey  to  Italy.  His  Dr.  Martin  Luther  ,  .  .  in 
geschichtlichen  Umrissen  (Hamburg,  1847-51)  ap- 
l>eared  in  several  English  translations,  The  Life  of 
Martin  Luther  .  .  .  in  Fi/h/ Picture*  (London,  1853; 
Philadelphia,  1855;   London,  1858). 

(Karl  Gelzer.) 

Bibliography:  F.  Curtiua,  Heinridi  Oelier,  Gotha,  1892; 
R.  8t&helin,  in  KirchenblaU  fOr  di*  reformirie  Schtoeit, 
1892. 

2.  German  historian,  boa  of  the  preceding;  b. 
at  Berlin  July  1,  1847;  d.  at  Jena  in  1906.  He 
studied  in  Basel  and  Gdttingen,  taught  in  a 
gymnasium  in  Basel  1869-73,  and  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  ancient  history  in  Heidelberg. 
After  1878  he  was  professor  of  classical  philology 
and  ancient  history  at  Jena*  Among  his  works 
those  of  special  theological  interest  are  Patrum 
Niccenorum  nomina  Latinej  OrcBce,  CoptxcCf  Syriace^ 
Arabice,  Armenice  in  collaboration  with  A.  Hilgen- 


feld  and  O.  Cuntz  (Leipsic,  1898);  Gei^idiei  vnd 
WeUliches  aus  dem  tiirkisch-griechischen  Oriefit 
(19(X));  Ungedruckte  und  ungenHgend  nerdUeni- 
lichte  Texte  der  noiUuB  episcopatum  (Munidi,  1901:; 
and  Vom  heiligen  Berge  und  aus  Mak&Umioi 
(1905).  He  was  also  the  editor  of  the  serips  .Scrp- 
torea  aacri  et  prqfani  (5  parts,  Leipsic,  1897-1903). 

GEMARA.    See  Talmud. 

GEinSTOS  PLETHON,  ge-mis'ti7s  pl^then. 
6E0R6I0S:  Byzantine  philosopher;  b.  at  Con- 
stantinople c.  1355;  d.  in  the  Peloponnesus  1450. 
His  early  years  were  spent  at  the  court  of  Sultan 
Murad  I.  at  Adrianople  and  Brescia.  There  be 
was  a  pupil  of  the  rationalistic  Jew  E^issaeus,  who 
inspired  him  with  anti-Christian  views,  so  that  he 
later  assumed  the  name  of  Pletho,  in  an  attempt 
to  approximate  his  ideal  Plato.  From  the  Turkish 
court  Cremistos  went  to  Sparta,  where,  with  a  few 
interruptions,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  m 
teacher,  author,  and  statesman.  He  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  despots  of  the  PeloponnoiB, 
one  of  whom,  Theodore  the  Younger,  bestowed 
certain  estates  upon  him.  As  a  member  of  the 
imperial  council  he  attended  the  0>uncil  of  lic- 
ence (see  Ferrara-Florence,  CJouncil  of)  in  the 
interests  of  a  imion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
CathoUc  Churches,  and  there  advocated  the  cause 
of  orthodoxy  for  political  reasons.  There  too  hi 
strengthened  the  bond  with  the  philosophical  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Geraistos  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  theolo- 
gian. He  was  a  modem  pagan,  deeply  influenced 
by  Neoplatonism  and  devoid  of  S3rmpathy  wi'b 
Christianity.  He  was  one  of  the  protagonists  of 
Platonism  in  its  struggle  with  Aristotelianism,  and 
at  his  suggestion  Cosmo  de'  Medici  drew  up  tb? 
scheme  of  a  Platonic  academy  in  Florence.  Thi 
decline  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  conquest  oi 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the  RenaLssanoe 
led  him  to  see  no  hope  for  the  future  save  in  a 
return  to  classic  paganism  with  the  Neoplatomst-'c 
coloring  which  his  ideals  postulated.  In  his  view. 
the  summum  bonum  lay  in  the  knowledge  of  the  aQ. 
to  which-  reason  and  the  sages  of  antiquity,  such  a^ 
Zoroaster,  Plato,  and  the  Neoplatonists,  were  the 
guides.  The  supreme  god,  the  author  of  the  alL 
bore  the  name  of  Zeus,  and  was  absolute  existence 
and  absolute  goodness.  From  him  proceeded,  in 
a  manner  not  altogether  clear,  the  gods  of  the  second 
rank,  the  world  of  ideas,  comprised  under  the  lunK 
of  Poseidon.  This  differentiation  of  concepts  con- 
tinues in  an  analogous  manner,  always  under  a 
mythological  terminology,  until  the  phenomenal 
world  is  reached.  Man  shares  in  ideas  and  matter, 
and  his  soul  is  eternal,  preexistent,  and  immortal 
and  is  perfected  by  transmigration  through  variot^ 
human  bodies.  Final  blessedness  is  gained  through 
the  virtues  of  which  Gemistos  gives  a  detaOed 
scheme,  of  which  the  chief  are  thought  and  the 
contemplation  of  deity.  The  religion  of  his  ideal 
state  was  to  be  conducted  by  priests,  who  were  tc* 
be  required  on  certain  days  to  hold  services  coc- 
sisting  of  the  recitation  of  prajrers  and  the  singins 
of  hymns  with  symbolic  ceremonies,  all  of  whir^ 
were  detailed  by  Gemistos  in  full. 
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The  concepts  of  Plethon  are  contained  chiefly  in 
his  "  Laws/'  which  were  first  edited  by  C.  Alexandre 
(Paris,  1858).  His  theological  works  are  of  minor 
importance,  although  they  include  a  treatise  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(Philifp  Meter.) 

Biblioobapht:  Moat  of  the  works  of  Qemistoa  are  in  MPO, 
oxxx.  Consult:  W.  Gtaa,  Oennadioa  und  PUtho,  Brea- 
lau,  1844;  F.  Schultie.  OnchithU  der  PhUotophie  der 
Renainance,  vol.  i..  Oeorviot  OemiBto9  PUthon,  Jena,  1874; 
H.  F.  Toser,  in  Journal  of  HeUenic  Studie;  vii  (1886). 
353-380;  J.  Drfteeke.  in  ZKO,  xix  (1808).  205-292; 
Krumbacher,  Oe»ch%dUe,  pp.  121.  429  et  pasaini. 

OSNERAL  CONFESSION:  The  name  given  to 
a  public  and  general  confession  of  sins  made  by 
the  clergyman  for  the  congregation,  to  distinguish 
it  from  auricular  and  private  confession.  It  is  of 
South  German  origin  and  goes  back  probably  to 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  spoken  in  Ger- 
man after  the  sermon  (also  in  German)  and  was 
followed  by  the  absolution  and  confession  of  faith 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  earliest  testimony  to 
the  usage  dates  from  the  ninth  century;  then  there 
are  a  number  of  confessional  prayers  of  this  sort 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  (cf .  JIauck, 
KDf  ii.  265,  729).  The  priest  or  deacon  pronounced 
the  confession,  the  people  repeated  it  silently  kneel- 
ing, and  then  the  priest  gave  the  absolution.  The 
forms  vary,  but  in  time  a  certain  formula  seems  to 
have  developed.  The  first  person  singular  was 
used,  thus  corresponding  to  private  confession. 

The  Reformation  found  the  general  confession 
in  common  use,  and  the  question  whether  it  should 
be  retained  occasioned  some  controversy.  It  was 
solved  differently  in  different  places.  In  South 
and  West  Germany  under  influence  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  it  was  put  at  the  beginning  of  the 
(service, — a  custom  which  had  medieval  precedent. 
Zwingli  retained  it  in  Zurich  after  the  sermon. 
Calvin  adopted  for  Geneva  a  custom  already  estab- 
lished in  Strasburg  of  beginning  service  with  a 
general  confession  repeated  kneeling  and  using  it 
at  the  daily  "  morning  prayer."  At  present  it  is 
little  used.  [The  Andean  service  has  a  general 
confession  said  by  the  minister  and  congregation 
at  morning  and  evening  prayer  and  the  communion 
service.]    See  Confession  of  Sins.    (P.  Drews.) 

In  Roman  Catholic  theology  and  practise  the  term 
"  general  confession  "  is  used  to  designate  a  confession 
in  which  the  penitent  makes  a  review,  confessing 
the  sins  of  his  entire  life  even  though  they  have 
already  been  declared  in  previous  confessions.  This 
is  obligatory  whenever  the  foregoing  confessions 
either  through  insincerity  or  for  any  other  reason 
have  been  invalid ;  otherwise  it  is  a  matter  of  coun- 
sel or  spiritual  direction.  The  name  is  also  applied, 
though  less  strictly,  to  confessions  which  cover  a 
given  period,  say  a  few  years,  by  way  of  recapitu- 
lation, as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  weekly 
or  monthly  confession  in  which  sins  previously 
declared  are  not  repeated.        (J.  F.  Driscoll.) 

Biblioorapht:  R.  Cruel,  OetehiehU  der  deuitthen  Predigt, 
pp.  220-221.  Detmar.  1879;  Q.  Rietaehel,  in  McnatatdiHU 
far  OoUMdien»t  und  kirchliehe  Kunt,  i  (1896-97),  396 
Miq.;  idem,  OloMen  zu  der  Ordnung  dee  HauptifoUeedien- 
»tee,  pp.  31  sqq.,  Ldpaic,  1898;  idem,  Lehrhueh  der  LUur- 
oik,  i.  369  sqq.,  429  sqq.,  Berlin.   1898;  E    C.  Achelis, 
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Lthrbueh  der  prakHeehen  TheoU>oie,  i.  389  aqq.,  Leipsic. 
1898;  and  literature  under  Common  Pbatbb,  Book  of. 

OElfESIS.    See  Hexatbuch. 

GENESIS,  LITTLE  {Leptogenesia):  Another 
name  for  the  Book  of  Jubilees;  see  Pseudepio- 
RAPHA,  Old  Testament,  IV.  33. 

OEHEVA:    a  city  of  Switzerland,  of  consider- 
able importance  in  ecclesiastical  history,  with  a 
population  (1900)  of  105,710.    It  was  founded  by 
the  Allobroges,  and  employed  by  Caesar  as  head- 
quarters in  his  campaign  against  the  Helvetii.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  it  came  under 
Burgundian  rule  and  was  the  residence  of  King 
Chilperic;    but  before  tliis  Christianity  had  taken 
firm  root  in  the  district.    The  establishment  of  the 
bishopric,  which  Leo  the  Great  in  450  declared  sub- 
ject to  the  metropolitan  of  Vienne,  is  usually  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centiuy.    When  the 
death  of  the  last  Burgundian  king,  Rudolf  III., 
in  1032  transferred  Geneva  to  the  Empire,  the 
bishops  acquired  princely  rights  which  led  to  fre- 
quent contests  with  the  counts  of  Geneva  during 
the   eleventh,    twelfth    and  thirteenth   centuries. 
Bishop  William  of  Conflans  (1287-95)  sought  aid 
from  Amadeus  V.  of  Savoy,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  gradual  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  power,  and  ultimately,  through  the  necessity 
of  forming  an  alliance  in  1478  with  Bern  and  Frei- 
burg, of  the  Bernese  influence  which  made  the 
Reformation  successful  in  Geneva.    In   1534  its 
adherents,  augmented  by  fugitives  from  France, 
were  estimated  to  be  equally  numerous  with  those 
of  the  old  religion.    The  bishop,  Pierre  de  la  Baume 
(1523-44),  left  the  city,  transferring  his  see  first  to 
Gex  (1534)  and  then  to  Annecy  (1535).    In  the 
latter  year  the  senate  abolished  the  bishopric;  but 
the  bishops,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  was 
St.  Francis  of  Sales  (q.v.),  continued  to  rule  from 
Annecy  those  of  their  former  subjects  who  still 
acknowledged  their  allegiance  until  1802,  when  the 
French  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the  see.    The 
Congress  of  Vienna,  restoring  the  canton  to  Swit- 
zerland, decreed  religious  equality;    and  in  1819 
Pius  VII.  placed  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Geneva 
(who  formed  a  third  of  the  population)  under  the 
bishop  of  Lausanne,  allowing  him  two  years  later 
to  add  to  his  title  that  of  the  ancient  see.    When, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for 
the  first  time  in  three  hundred  years,  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  city,  there  were  not  more  than 
300  Roman  Catholics  there;   at  present  they  num- 
ber over  30,000  in  spite  of  the  repressive  measures 
undertaken  by  the  cantonal  government  after  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870,  which  included  the  repu- 
diation  and   banishment   of    the   vicar  apostolic 
named  by  the  pope  and  the  requirement  of  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  government  incompatible  with 
Roman  Catholic  belief  (law  of  Mar.  23,  1873).    An 
Old  Catholic  congregation  was  established  by  the 
French    ex-Carmelite     Hyacinthe     Loyson;      the 
churches  were  one  by  one  handed  over  to   this 
organization,  which  in  1904  had  ten  congregations 
in  Geneva. 

The  first  seeds  of  the  Reformation  were  sown  here 
as  early  as  1524  with  the  importation  of  the  French 
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translation  of  the  Bible  by  Lefdvre  d'^taples;  and 
in  Dec,  1526,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  asked  for  assist- 
ance from  Rome  in  repressing  the  movement, 
while  in  1528  he  executed  twelve  gentlemen  guilty 
"  of  possessing  the  accursed  book  and  spreading 
the  heresy  of  Luther."  His  efforts,  however,  were 
frustrated  by  the  support  which  the  Protestant 
cause  received  from  Bern.  In  1532  Farel  arrived 
in  Geneva  and  made  a  deep  impression.  Riots 
and  combats  followed,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Council  of  Two  Hundred  to  reestablish  peace  by  a 
compromise  ordinance  (Mar.  30,  1533).  In  July 
the  bishop  fled,  never  to  return,  but  gained  military 
support  and  from  the  middle  of  1534  to  the  end  of 
1535  threatened  the  city.  It  succeeded  in  beating 
off  these  attacks  at  last,  and  on  Apr.  2,  1536,  the 
mass  was  finally  abolished.  In  May  a  general 
assembly  of  the  whole  people  swore  to  be  at  one  in 
the  sacred  law  of  the  Gospel.  There  were  now  ten 
pastors,  who  found  their  hands  full  and  appealed 
for  assistance.  In  July  Calvin  took  up  his  residence 
there,  and  Geneva  became  a  city  governed  by 
Protestant  laws  and  a  refuge  for  Reformers  from 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  England  (see  Calvin, 
John).  The  city  was  the  headquarters  for  Evan- 
gehcal  missionary  effort;  between  1555  and  1564 
not  less  than  150  preachers  left  Geneva  for  France. 
In  1589  the  party  of  the  Guises  in  France  allied 
itself  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  city  by  force.  The  war  lasted  until 
1601,  costing  the  republic  400,000  crowns  and  1,500 
lives,  and  was  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Lyons. 
The  position  of  Geneva  was  made  still  stronger  the 
next  year  by  the  victory  of  the  Escalade,  when  on 
Dec.  11-12,  1602,  an  army  of  8,000  men  was  de- 
spatched by  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy  to  seize 
the  city  and  had  fixed  their  scaling-ladders  to 
the  walls  before  the  alarm  was  given.  The 
Genevese  repelled  the  enemy  and  completed  their 
success  by  turning  the  defeat  into  a  rout.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Geneva 
still  continued  to  furnish  pastors  and  teachers  for 
France,  and  at  its  close  became  once  more  an  asy- 
lum for  Huguenot  fugitives  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes;  between  1682  and  1720  3,600 
refugees  were  received  and  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  citizens.  Close  relations  were  also  kept  up 
with  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  North,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  parts  of  Germany.  In  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  after  two  hundred  years  of 
constant  combat  with  the  papacy,  Geneva  was 
active  in  defense  of  the  Christian  faith  against  the 
attacks  of  Voltaire  and  the  position  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedist school  in  general:  but  the  deism  of  Rousseau 
made  alarming  inroads  on  the  Protestant  Church 
membership.  Between  1841  and  1878  there  were 
constant  conflicts  between  the  Calvinist  majority 
and  the  growing  Roman  Catholic  minority,  which 
resulted  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

The  organization  of  the  Church  of  Geneva  re- 
mained unaltered  for  a  long  time,  or  underwent 
only  minor  modifications,  until,  in  1846,  a  radical 
change  was  effected,  amounting  almost  to  a  revolu- 
tion. Up  to  1846  the  pastors  were  chosen  by  the 
V^n^rable  Compagnie  des  Pasteurs,  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  Calvin,  which  also  had  in  hand  the 


administration  of  all  religious  affairs  of  the  Cbunrb. 
and  exercised  great  influence  mi  the  academy  and 
the  schools.  But  from  that  year  the  anUiohtj  of 
the  Compagnie  was  confined  to  questions  of  wonhip 
proper;  while  the  other  branches  of  the  mdimm&- 
tration  of  the  Church  were  placed  under  the  cod- 
sistoire,  composed  of  twenty-five  lay  menihefs  and 
six  pastors,  and  elected  by  the  people;  and  the 
pastors  were  chosen  by  the  congregati<»ui.  At  the 
same  time  that  doctrinal  difference  b^;an  to  devekip 
which  finally  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Society,  and  the  foundation  of  a  nev  theo- 
logical school;  for  which  seeGAUBSicN;  Mkrlx  n'Ar- 
bignb;  and  Evangelical  Societt  of  GianBTA.  The 
radicals,  who  gained  control  in  1846,  held  it  for  fif- 
teen years,  abolished  the  Protestant  Churdi  of 
Geneva,  and  established  a  diurch  almoet  creedkss. 
This  was  reversed  in  1862,  when  the  conservatives 
came  into  power.  In  1873  the  grand  eouncO 
ousted  all  Roman  CathoUc  priests  who  refused  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State;  in  1876  the  cathe- 
dral was  given  to  the  Old  CathoUcs.  In  I87S  the 
expelled  cur^  were  permitted  to  return,  and  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  was  accepted.  In 
1909  a  monument  to  John  Calvin  was  erected  by 
general  subscription. 

Biblioobapht:  Important  are  the  MimoireB  H 
jnMiH  par  la  tociHS  d'hiatoirt  el  d^artkioloffie  dt 
Geneva,  1840  sciq.  Conault:  Bemon,  Mimoire9  ptmr 
h  VhUtoire  eeeUnoMHque  .  ,  ,  de  Geneve,  Nancy,  1759;  J. 
Gaberel.  Hist,  de  VSgliee  de  Genkve,  3  vols.,  Geoerm.  185»- 
1862;  RegetiU  OenevoU  dee  documenia  imprint^  reiaHft  i 
Vhietoire  de  la  viUe  el  du  diodee  de  GenHe  avani  Tom^ 
ISli,  Geneva.  1866;  J.  B.  G.  Maliffe,  OenHe  hietoriqme  M 
arehioloffique,  ib.  1868  (sumptuous);  J.  D.  BlaviKnac,  Le 
Chrittianietne  ii  Qenh>e,  ib.  1872;  idem,  Shtdee  mvr  Ge- 
nive,  2  vols.,  ib.  1872-74;  idem,  in  Mimoiree  d  documnia 
d'hietoire  el  d'arehSologie  de  Oentve^  vii.  20;  R  ChoUy. 
La  TKioenUie  it  Genkve  au  tempe  de  Calvin,  ib.  1807;  E. 
Doumergue,  La  Oenive  ealviniete,  Lausanne,  1906. 

GENEVA  BIBLE.  See  Bible  Vebsionb,  B,  IV., 
S  4;  Bibles,  Annotated,  II.,  {  1. 

GENEVA  CATECHISM.  See  Calvin,  John; 
Catechisms. 

GENEVA,  CONSENSUS  OF  {Coruensw  Geneves- 
8X8):  A  document  drawn  up  by  Calvin  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  Swiss  Reformed  churches  with  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  It  appeared  at 
Geneva  in  1552,  having  received  the  signatures  of 
all  the  pastors  of  that  city.  But  beyond  Geneva  it 
acquired  no  symbolical  authority,  and  attempts 
to  enlist  the  civil  government  in  its  favor  created 
dissatisfaction  and  opposition  in  Bern,  Basel,  and 
Zurich. 

Bxblxoorapht:  The  text  is  in  Calvin's  Opera,  viii  (1870), 
249-366,  and  in  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  CoUecUo  eon/assionvm, 
pp.  21&-310,  Leipdo,  1840.  For  history  and  fuD  reler- 
enoes  to  literature  consult  Sehaff,  Cretde,  i.  474^77.  and 
the  literature  on  Calyim. 

GENEVIEVE,  jen'Vviv':  The  name  of  two 
saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1.  Genevieve,  Patron  Saint  of  Paris:  b.,  acoord- 
ing  to  tradition,  at  Nanterre  (7  m.  n.w.  of  Paris), 
perhaps  in  422;  d.  at  Paris  Jan.  3,  512.  She  is 
mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist,  Francantm, 
iv.  1)  as  one  of  the  saints  venerated  at  Paris,  and  as 
buried  in  the  basilica  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
built  by  dovis  I.  and  his  queen.    The  Latin  life  of 
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St.  Genevieve,  said  to  date  in  its  earliest  form  from 
520,  states  that  her  parents  were  the  Christians 
Severus  and  Gerontia,  and  describes  the  extraor- 
dinary piety  of  her  childhood,  together  with  her 
powers  of  prophecy  and  her  ability  to  work  miracles. 
In  429  Bishop  Germanus  of  Anxerre  (q.v.)  is  said 
to  have  dedicated  her  to  the  Ix)rd  when  he  visited 
Nanterre  on  his  way  to  England  to  combat  Pela- 
gianism.  When  about  fifteen,  after  the  death  of 
her  parents,  St.  Genevieve  went  to  Paris,  where 
she  took  the  veil.  During  the  invasion  of  the  Huns 
in  451,  she  is  said  to  have  prophesied  their  speedy 
defeat  and  to  have  averted  the  famine  in  Paris  and 
the  surrounding  cities  by  miraculous  gifts  of  bread. 
After  her  death  her  relics  brought  the  basilica  of 
Peter  and  Paul  such  fame  by  their  miraculous 
power  that  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Ste. 
Genevieve.  Before  the  destruction  of  this  church 
in  the  Norman  occupation  of  857,  her  relics  were 
taken  to  Athis,  but,  after  their  return  to  Paris,  a 
stately  church  was  erected  to  her  by  Abbot  Stephen 
of  Toumay  (1177-80),  where  her  magnificent  reli- 
quary of  gold  and  jewels,  borne  by  four  gigantic 
female  figures,  was  preserved  until  it  was  destroyed 
during  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  at  least  the  kernel  of  the  tradition 
concerning  St.  Genevieve  is  authentic,  the  argu- 
ments of  Krusch,  the  chief  opponent  of  the  his- 
toricity of  the  account,  being  refuted  by  Duchesne, 
Narbey,  and  others. 

2.  Genevieve,  Palgravine  of  Brabant:  This  saint 
is  apparently  the  product  of  a  legend  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages.  According  to  tradition,  she  was  the 
wife  of  the  Rhenish  Palgrave  Siegfried,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  eighth  century; 
after  successfully  resisting  the  advances  of  one 
Golo  during  her  hiisband's  absence,  she  is  said  to 
have  been  conunittcd  by  her  would-be  seducer  to 
the  charge  of  a  servant,  together  with  her  new- 
bom  child,  to  be  drowned.  The  servant,  however, 
merely  conducted  her  to  a  lonely  spot,  where  she 
was  miraculously  sustained  and  later  discovered  by 
her  husband  while  hunting.  This  form  of  the 
legend,  preserved  in  Eymich's  account,  was  ampli- 
fied by  the  Jesuit  De  Cerisiers,  who  also  wrote  a 
tragedy  on  the  theme.  The  tradition  originally 
centered  about  the  chapel  of  Frauenkirche  near 
Maria-Laach  (20  m.  w.n.w.  of  Coblenz),  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  palgrave  and 
crusader  Siegfried  (d.  1113).  His  wife,  originally 
Gertrude,  a  countess  of  Nordheim  with  estates  in 
Brabant,  was  transformed  by  legend  into  a  Gene- 
vieve, and,  as  a  Brabantine  counterpart  to  Ste. 
Genevieve  of  Paris,  seems  to  have  been  approxi- 
mated to  her  in  time,  so  that  she  was  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  days  of  Charles  Martel.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  maintain  the  historic- 
ity of  the  tradition,  either  in  part,  as  by  Kupp  and 
Sauerbom,  or  in  whole,  as  by  Brower,  who  iden- 
tifies the  mythical  Bishop  Hidulf  mentioned  in  the 
legend  with  the  historical  Archbishop  Hillin  of 
Treves  (1152-69),  and  thus  places  the  beginning  of 
the  story  in  the  twelfth  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  Baronius  and  the  ASB  deny  the  existence 
of  a  Brabantine  St.  Genevieve,  while  Zacher  has 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  interpret  the  legend  myth- 


ologicaUy  by  identif3dng  Siegfried  with  Odin,  Golo 
with  Ullr,  and  the  like.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bzblxogbapht:  1.  The  literature,  mostly  devotional,  is 
voluminous.  A  well-selected  list  is  given  in  Potthast, 
WegweiMT,  pp.  1331-32.  The  earliest  (anonymous)  Vita 
is  best  edited  by  B.  Krusch  in  MOH,  Script,  rer.  Merov., 
iii  (1896).  204-238.  cf.  Krusch  in  NA,  zviii  (1803).  11- 
60.  xix  (1894).  444-^9.  This  Vita,  with  two  others,  also 
anonymous,  and  Miraeula  and  RevMio,  is  in  ASB,  Jan., 
i.  143-153.  G.  Kohler  has  edited  a  fourth  in  J&tude  cri- 
tique nor  U  texte  de  la  Vie  latine  de  S.  Genevikve,  Paris, 
1881,  while  the  first  is  edited  by  G.  Narbey,  Quel  eet  U 
texte  authentique  delaViedeS.  Oenevih^e,  ib.  1884.  Con- 
sult: L.  8.  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont.  Vie  de  3,  Cfeneviive 
.  .  .  preeedie  d'une  notice  eur  toutee  lee  viae  .  .  .  ,  Paris, 
1825;  M.  B.  Saintyves,  Vie  de  8.  QeneviHe  .  .  .  .  ib. 
1846;  C.  Lefeuve,  HieL  de  S.  Oeneviive,  ib.  1861;  Z. 
BMouet.  Le  POerin  de  8.  GenevOve,  ib.  1868;  P.  Ftfret, 
UAbbaye  de  S.  Oeneviive  et  la  congrSgation  de  France^  pre- 
eedie de  la  vie  .  .  .  ,  2  vols.,  ib.  1883;  Vidieu,  Sainte 
Genevih>e,  ib.  1883;  DCB,  ii.  632-639. 

2.  The  early  life  is  by  Ren^  de  (Cerisiers,  L'Innoeence 
reoonnue,  ou  vie  de  S.  QeneviHe  de  Brabant^  Paris.  1647. 
Consult:  H.  Sauerbom,  Oeeehichte  der  PfcUeffr&fin  Oeno- 
vefa,  Regensburg.  1866;  J.  Zacher.  Die  Hietorie  von  der 
PfalxgrAfin  Oenovefa,  KAnigsberg.  1860;  B.  Seuffert.  Die 
Legende  von  der  Pfalzgrdfin  Oenovefa,  WOribuig,  1877; 
B.  Golz.  FfaizgrAfin  Oenovefa  in  der  deuiethen  JHdUuno, 
Leipsic  1897;  KL,  v.  297-301. 

OENEVIEVE,  SAINT,  ORDERS  OF:  1.  The 
Canons  of  St  Genevieve  (or  of  the  Ck)ngregation  of 
France,  Canonici regularea  cangregationis  GaUicance): 
A  Roman  Catholic  congregation  established  in 
1058  by  the  transfer  of  canons  of  St.  Victor  to  the 
church  of  Ste.  Genevieve  in  Paris.  Among  its 
earliest  members  was  Peter  Lombard,  but  it  first 
received  permanent  fame  and  influence  through  its 
reformer  and  second  founder  Charles  Faure,  after 
1614.  By  the  time  of  his  death  thirty  years  later 
the  congregation  had  gained  fifteen  monasteries, 
and  such  was  its  reputation  for  scholarship  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  Sorbonne  always  belonged  to  it. 
The  members  were  employed  in  educational  and 
hospital  work.  In  1646  the  canons  of  St.  Genevieve 
were  united  with  the  older  congregation  of  Val  des 
£colier8,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  they  had  seventy-seven  abbeys  and  twenty- 
eight  priories.  They  were  dissolved  by  the  Revo- 
lution. Their  library,  which  has  been  national 
property  since  1790  and  in  1850  was  transferred 
from  the  old  abbey  to  a  new  building  (BibliothkqaB 
Ste,  Oenemkve)f  formed  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  most 
important  public  libraries  of  P&ris. 

2.  The  Daughters  of  St  Genevieve  (Ifiramiones, 
Daughters  of  the  Holy  Family):  A  congregation 
established  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  in  1636  by  Francisque  de  Blosset  (d. 
1642),  one  of  the  most  zealous  coworkers  with  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  Its  rule  was  confirmed  by  the 
archbishop  of  Paris  in  1658,  and  seven  years  later 
the  congregation  was  united  with  an  order  estab- 
lished in  1660  by  Marie  Bonneau  de  Rubelle  Beau- 
hamois  de  Miramion,  since  which  time  the  name 
Miramiones  has  been  used.  The  congregation 
spread  and  prospered  until  the  Revolution.  At 
the  Restoration  it  was  revived  as  the  Sceura  de  la 
Sainte  FamiUe,  with  a  mother  house  at  Besan^on. 
There  are  also  houses  in  Amiens,  Lyons,  Pezanas, 
Toulouse,  and  Villefranche.  The  sisters  pass  a 
novitiate  of  two  years  after  which  they  are  bound 
by  simple  vows.    Their  rule  enjoins  upon  them 
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works  of  mercy,  particularly  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  poor  of  their  own  sex  and  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  girls.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  1.  La  VIb  du  .  ,  ,  Charles  Faure,  Puis, 
1608:  ConatiiuHonet  canonioorutn  regularium  cononga- 
tionU  GaUicance,  ib.  1676;  Helyot,  Ordnt  moruuUgu^, 
i.,  p.  xlvii.,  ii.  378  aqq.;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongr^- 
OaHonen,  i.  413-414;  Currier,  RAigunu  OnUrt,  pp.  171- 
172. 

2.  The  ConBtUuUont  were  published  at  Paris,  1683. 
Consult:  Abb^  Choisi,  Vie  de  Madame  de  Miramion^  ib. 
1706;  Helyot,  ut  sup.,  viii.  222  sqq.;  Heimbucher,  ut 
sup.,  ii.  438-430;  KL,  v.  301-302. 

GENNADIUS,  jen"6-di'uB  or  gen^fl-di'tts:  The 
name  of  two  patriarchs  of  Constantinople. 

Gennadius  L :  Patriarch  458-471 ;  died  at  Con- 
stantinople Aug.  25,  471.  About  the  middle  of  the 
century  he  was  presbyter  and  abbot  of  a  monas- 
tery at  Constantinople,  w^rote  in  opposition  to  the 
anathemas  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  was  raised 
to  the  patriarchate  by  Leo  the  Thracian  after  the 
death  of  Anatolius.  In  the  following  year  a  synod 
held  by  him  led  him  to  issue  an  encyclical  in  which 
he  sought  to  heal  the  schism  caused  by  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  also  endeavored  to 
reform  certain  ecclesiastical  abuses.  He  likewise 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Pope  Leo  I.  con- 
cerning the  deposition  of  the  Monophysite  Patriarch 
Timotheus  ^lurus  of  Alexandria  in  460.  Accord- 
ing to  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  he  was  famed  for 
his  learning  and  was  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  prophet  Daniel  as  well  as  of  numerous 
homilies,  all  of  which  are  apparently  lost. 

BiBLZoaRAPHT:  The  writings  are  in  MPO,  Ixxxv.  Consult: 
ASB,  Aug.,  V.  148-156;  O.  Bardenhewer.  PatroloQie,  p. 
602,  Freiburg,  1804;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  eaerie,  x.  343-346, 
710-711;  DCB,  ii.  629-«3l. 

Gennadius  IL  (Georgios  Scholarios):  Patriarch 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Constanti- 
nople about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
d.  at  Seres  (47  m.  n.e.  of  Salonica),  probably  in 
1468.  He  was  one  of  the  last  representatives  of 
Byzantine  learning  and  one  of  the  last  pillars  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  the  period  of  its  negotiations 
for  union  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its 
subjection  to  Mohammedan  rule.  Of  his  life  few 
details  are  known.  After  receiving  a  thorough 
education  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  law  in 
Constantinople,  he  was  apparently  a  teacher  of 
philosophy  for  a  time,  but  was  later  appointed  im- 
perial judge  by  the  Emperor  John  VII.,  who  es- 
teemed him  highly.  In  this  capacity  he  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  and  Joseph,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Ferrara  and  Florence  in  1438- 
1439,  where  he  thrice  spoke  as  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  union  of  the  two  Churches  (see  Ferrara- 
Florence,  Council  of).  After  his  return,  how- 
ever, the  opposition  of  the  Greek  people  and  clergy 
to  the  union  made  him  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  movement,  and  from  that  time  he  ranked  as 
the  real  head  of  the  antiunion  party  in  Constanti- 
nople, issuing  a  series  of  polemics  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  advocates  of  union.  His 
attitude  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  break  with  the 
Byzantine  court,  so  that,  following  an  idea  long 
cherished,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Panto- 
crator,  became  a  monk,  and  exchanged  his  secular 


name  for  the  monastic  appellation  GennadioL 
After  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  however,  tbe 
Sultan  Mohammed  II.  planned  to  restore  the  pa- 
triarchate, and  the  choice  of  the  synod  fell  upoo 
Gennadius,  although  he  had  never  taken  orders, 
and  sought  to  decline  the  proffered  honor.  In  tc^ 
spring  of  1454  he  was  consecrated  by  tbe  nietro- 
politan  of  Heraclea,  but,  since  both  the  Church  c^ 
St.  Sophia  and  the  palace  of  the  patriarch  v?re 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  hR  took  up  hii 
residence  successively  in  two  monasteries  of  the 
city.  In  the  latter  he  received  a  visit  frran  tir 
sultan,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  an  outline  of  tbe 
most  important  truths  of  Christianity  in  twelv? 
chapters,  which  he  presented  to  Mohaznined  both 
in  the  Greek  original  and  in  a  Turkish  translatioB 
(Eng.  transl..  The  Confession  of  Gennadius  .  .  . 
Exhibited  to  Mahumet  IL,  London  [1585?]).  A  few 
years  later,  however,  he  found  his  position  so  dif- 
ficult that  he  was  forced  to  resign  and  again  redrei 
to  a  monastic  life. 

Gennadius  was  a  most  prolific  writer.  The  num- 
ber of  his  works  has  been  estimated  at  over  a  him- 
dred,  but  a  complete  list  is  impossible,  since  tb? 
majority  exist  only  in  manuscript,  others  hsv^ 
been  printed  only  in  part,  and  others  still  are  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  They  may  be  classified,  so 
far  as  known,  into  philosophical  (interpretations  d 
Aristotle,  Porphyry,  and  others,  translations  of 
Petrus  Hispanus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  de- 
fenses of  Aristotelianism  against  the  recnidesoenee 
of  Neoplatonism)  and  theological  and  ecdesiastical 
(partly  concerning  the  imion  and  partly  defending 
Christianity  against  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  pa- 
ganizing philosophers),  in  addition  to  numerojs 
homilies,  hynms,  and  letters.  The  majority,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  edited,  are  reprinted  in  MFC. 
Ixxxv.,  chc.  (Philipp  Meter.) 

Biblioorapht:  Among  the  soutom  are  the  Hiatoritt  d 
Di^cas,  pp.  142.  148,  and  of  Geoxigios  Phrantiea,  pp.  90^ 
306,  in  the  CSHB;  Fabridue-Harles.  BiUioikaea  Oraea. 
vol.  xi.,  containing  the  De  Qeorgiia  of  Leo  Allatiua.  Co»- 
8ult:  £.  Renaudot,  De  Qennadii  vita  et  acriptiM,  Pam, 
1700,  reprinted  in  MPO,  clx.  240  aqq.;  W.  Gaas,  Gennc 
diua  und  Pletho,  Breaiau,  1844;  idem,  Symboiik  der  grif- 
chiaehen  Kirche,  pp.  34-30,  BerUn,  1872:  Steitx.  ia 
JahrhUdur  fUr  deutache  Theolooie,  xiii  (1868),  672-6n: 
Krumbacher,  OeachicMe,  pp.  110-121. 

OENNADIUS  OF  ICASSILIA:  A  presbyter  of 
Massilia  (Marseilles),  contemporary  of  Pope  Geb- 
sius  I.  (492-496;  cf.  Gennadius,  De  vir.  ^.,  xdx. 
[c.]),  who,  mider  the  same  title,  continued  Jeromes 
De  viris  iUvMrSbus,  thus  furnishing,  in  spite  of  many 
blunders,  a  very  important  source  and  in  part  the 
only  source  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  ninety- 
one  (ninety-three)  authors  treated  therein.  Gen- 
nadius knew  Greek  well  and  was  well  read  in 
Eastern  and  Western,  orthodox  and  heretical 
literature.  He  was  a  diligent  compUer  and  a  com- 
petent critic.  His  Semi-Pelagian  attitude  is  evi- 
dent in  his  eulogies  of  Cassian,  Faustus  of  Riex. 
and  others,  as  well  as  in  his  derogatory  verdicts  on 
the  opposing  side — Augustine,  Prosper  of  Aqui- 
taine,  and  even  popes.  The  date  of  composition  is 
uncertain.  The  present  form  of  the  text  indicates 
a  repeated  revision  of  the  entire  work.  It  wa$ 
edited  by  J.  Andreas  (Rome,  1468),  by  C.  A.  Ber- 
noulli (Freiburg,  1895),  by  E.  C.  Richardson  b 
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TU,  xiv.  (Leipsic,  1896),  and  is  reprinted  from 
J.  A.  Fabricius,  BiUiotheca  ecdeaicuUca  (Hamburg, 
1718),  in  MPL,  Iviii.  1059-1120.  There  is  an  Eng. 
tranel.  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  iii.  385-402.  Genna- 
diuB  also  composed  Adversua  omnea  hcereses  Itbri 
via,;  five  books  against  Nestorius;  ten  books 
against  Eutyches;  three  books  against  Pelagiiis; 
a  TractattL8  de  miUenio  et  de  apoctdypn  beati  Johan- 
nts;  and  an  Epistola  de  fide,  which  he  sent  to 
Gelasius.  There  is  also  attributed  to  Gennadius 
a  Liber  ecclesiasticarum  dogmatum  (Hamburg,  1614; 
reprinted  in  MPL,  iviii.  979-1054),  an  abstract  of 
catholic  doctrine  with  a  polemical  bent.  Its  com- 
position by  Gennadius  would  appear  to  confirm  his 
leaning  toward  Semi-Pelagianism.       G.  KrCoer. 

BiBLioaRAPmr:  C.  H.  Turner,  in  JTS,  vii  (1906),  78-09; 
E.  Jungmann,  QucMionea  Otnnadiana,  Leipaie,  1881; 
A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  OetchichU  der  LUenUur  dc«  Aftttf^ 
alter;  i.  447-449,  ib.  1889;  B.  Ciapla,  Qennaditu  al» 
LitttrarhxHoriker,  MOnster,  1898;  F.  Diekamp.  in  Rd- 
miuhe  QuartaUchrift,  xii  (1898).  411-420;  DCB,  ii.  631- 
632;  H.  Hurter.  Nomendalor  lUerariuM,  i.  409,  Innsbruck. 
1903;  H.  Koch,  Vineeni  von  Lerin  und  Oennadius,  in  TC/, 
xxxi.  2  (1907);  Ceillier.  Auiewr9  muri;  x.  600-606. 

GENNARI,  jen-na'rt,  CASIMIRO :  Roman  Cath- 
olic cardinal;  b.  at  Maratea  (96  m.  s.e.  of  Naples), 
Italy,  Dec.  29,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  college  in  Salerno  and  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  Naples.  He  then  returned  to  his  native 
city  as  a  priest,  and  there  founded  the  Monitare 
EccleaitLsHcOf  a  theological  journal.  In  1881  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Conversano  and  in  1897  be- 
came assessor  of  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome  with  the 
title  of  archbishop  of  Lepanto.  He  was  created 
cardinal  priest  of  San  Marcello  al  Corso  in  1901, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Congregations  of  the  Con- 
sistory, Bishops  and  Regulars,  the  Council,  Rites, 
Index,  Indulgences,  Apostolic  Visitation,  Provin- 
cial Coimcils,  and  Propaganda  for  the  Oriental 
Rite,  as  well  as  a  conmiissioner  for  the  apostolic 
visitation  of  the  dioceses  of  Italy  and  the  Opera 
preeervationie  fidei. 

GENNESARET,  gen-nes'a-ret.  See  Galilee,  {  4; 
Galilee,  Sea  of. 

GENOA,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient 
metropolitan  see  of  North  Italy.  The  first  bishop 
named  by  tradition  is  Salomo  or  Salonius  (c.  269); 
the  first  historically  known  is  Valentinus  (295; 
according  to  some  authorities,  c.  313).  Under 
Syrus  II.  (1130-63),  the  see  of  Genoa,  formerly 
sufifragan  to  Milan,  was  raised  to  metropolitan  rank 
by  Innocent  II.  in  1133.  As  suffragan  bishoprics 
it  had  at  first  only  Bobbio  and  Briignato,  to  which 
were  added  before  long  Ventimiglia,  Noli,  and 
Albenga,  and  then  three  of  the  six  Corsican  sees, 
Accia,  Mariana,  and  Nebbio,  the  other  three  re- 
maining imder  the  jurisdiction  of  Pisa  until  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  During  the  French 
Revolution  some  of  these  bishoprics  were  suppressed. 
By  a  bull  of  1817  the  province  was  reconstituted 
with  the  sees  of  Albenga,  Bobbio,  Brugnato,  Noli- 
Savona,  Tortona,  and  Nice;  and  it  has  the  same 
to-day  with  the  exception  of  Ventimiglia  in  place 
of  Nice.  The  actual  diocese  of  Genoa  contains 
about  400,(XX)  inhabitants.  Among  the  early  arch- 
bishops one  of  the  most  distinguished  w&s  Jacobus  I 


de  Varagine  (q.v.),  1292-98.  From  the  fifteenth 
century  the  see  was  frequently  occupied  by  car- 
dinals. 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  Ughelli,  Italia  taera,  iv.  830-907,  10 
vols.,  Venioe.  1717-22;  G.  Cappelletti,  Le  Chieta  d'ltalia, 
xiii.  260  8qq..  21  vols.,  Venioe.  1844-70;  M.  Rosi.  Storia 
della  reUuione  fra  la  republica  di  Oenova  e  la  ekie$a  Romana 
in  rapporto  alia  riforma  reltguMo,  Rome,  1809;  KL,  v. 
304-308. 

GENOUDE,  zhd'^nad',  A5T0INE  EUOENE  DE: 
French  priest  and  publicist;  b.  at  Mont^limar  (135 
m.  8.  of  Lyons)  1792;  d.  at  Hy^^res  (12  m.  e.  of 
Toulon)  Apr.  19,  1849.  After  teaching  for  a  while 
at  the  Lyc^  Bonaparte,  Paris,  he  entered  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  At  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  he  became  secretary  and  adjutant  to 
Prince  de  Polignac.  Entering  journalism  he  col- 
laborated in  1818  on  the  Conservatetir,  which  was 
directed  against  the  ministry  of  Decazes,  and  in 
1820  joined  Lemennais  in  foimding  the  Dtfenaeur. 
In  1821  he  bought  the  6t4nle,  which  became  the 
official  journal  of  the  government.  For  his  serv- 
ices to  the  government  he  was  ennobled  in  1822. 
In  1827  he  revived  the  Gazette  de  France,  After  the 
July  Revolution  of  1830  his  violent  defense  of  the 
fallen  d3masty  involved  him  in  troubles  with  the 
pope  and  the  French  bishops.  In  1835  he  entered 
the  priesthood  but  soon  returned  to  journalism. 
In  1846  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  from  Toulouse.  Besides  political  wri- 
tings, a  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  a  translation 
of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
his  publications  include.  La  Raieon  du  chrietianisme 
(12  vols.,  Paris,  1834-35),  a  compilation  from  many 
sources;  La  Vie  de  J^eua  Christ  et  dee  apdtrea  (2 
vols.,  1836);  Legona  et  modtles  de  liUfraJtwre  sacrSe 
(1837);  Exposition  du  dogme  catholique  (1840); 
Sermona  et  confirencee  (1844);  and  L'histoire  d'une 
dme  (1844),  an  autobiography. 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  autobiography,  consult:  Bio- 
graphie  de  M,  de  Qtnovde,  Paris,  1844;  Lichteoberger, 
ESR,  V.  627-629. 

OENTILE,    jen-ttad,    GIOVARlfl  VALENTINO: 

Antitrinitarian;  d.  at  Bern  Sept.  10,  1567.  He  was 
a  native  of  Cosenza  in  Calabria,  and  was  one  of 
those  Italians  who  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  left  Italy  to  live  freely  according  to  iheir 
religious  convictions.  In  1556  or  1557  he  came  to 
Geneva.  When  in  1558  all  members  of  the  Italian 
colony  were  required  to  subscribe  an  orthodox  con- 
fession which  especially  emphasized  the  Trinity,  he 
preferred  to  leave  the  city  for  a  time  together  with 
Alciati  and  Matteo  Gribaldi  (q.v.).  Their  country- 
men brought  them  back  and  induced  them  to  sub- 
scribe. Nevertheless  the  council  proceeded  (1558) 
against  Gentile,  and  forced  him  to  a  humiliating 
submission  and  penance.  He  fled  to  Lyons,  op- 
posed Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Ardin 
dota,  dedicated  lo  King  Sigismund  of  Poland, 
whither  he  went  in  1563.  His  name  occurs  from 
time  to  time  during  the  next  three  years  in  letters 
fiom  Poland.  Then  he  returned  to  Switzerland 
and  settled  at  Gex,  which  was  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Bern.  Fresh  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  him,  on  a  chai^  of  blaspheming  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  reviling  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
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ended  in  his  execution.  His  theological  position 
may  be  seen  from  the  Antidata  and  from  the  con- 
fession which  he  presented  to  the  Bern  clergy 
(printed  in  Trechsel).  Gentile  opposed  the  tradi- 
tional doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  its  "  fantastical 
and  sophistical  **  terminolc^y,  but  he  professed  to 
be  attempting  to  vindicate  the  position  of  the  Pei^ 
sons  in  the  Trinity  as  something  more  than  mere 
constituent  parts  of  the  divine  substance.  He 
hoped  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  natures  by  conceding  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos  in  Mary  as  a  person  at  once  divine  and 
human,  though  he  thus  obscured  the  doctrine  of 
the  perfect  humanity  of  Christ.         K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  Geneva  process  of  1558  was  published 
by  Fasy  in  MhnoirM  de  I'ltutihU  Oenevoig^  vol.  xiv., 
1878-70;  on  the  Bern  prooess  consult  F.  Trechsel,  Die 
proiMtantitchen  AntUrinUarier,  vol.  ii.,  Heidelbers,  1844, 
where  some  details  concerning  Gentile  are  given.  Consult 
also  J.  H.  Allen,  Hist  of  the  UnUariane,  p.  62,  New  York, 
1804. 

OENTILLET,  zhaii"tl'ay6',  INNOCENT:  French 
Reformed  jurist;  b.  at  Vienne;  d.  at  Geneva,  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  being  unknown.  After 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  he  fled  to  Geneva, 
but  after  the  peace  of  1576  was  made  head  of  the 
council  of  Die,  and  became  president  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Grenoble  a  short  time  later.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  position,  however,  by  an  edict  of 
1585,  whereupon  he  seems  to  have  again  sought 
refuge  in  Geneva.  One  of  his  two  poUtical  works, 
the  Diacoura  sur  les  moyeru  de  bien  gouvemer  et 
mairUenir  en  bonne  paix  un  royaume  ou  autre  prin- 
cipauU  .  .  .  contre  Nicolaa  Machiavd  Florentin 
(Geneva,  1576),  was  translated  into  English  by 
S.  Patericke,  A  Discourse  upon  the  Means  of  Wei 
Governing  ...  a  Kingdom  .  .  .  against  N,  Mack" 
iavdl  (London,  1602).  His  Apologia  pro  Christianis 
GoUis  religionis  evangeliccB  seu  reformatoe  (1578) 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  defenses  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, while  his  Le  Bureau  du  concHe  de  Trente  (1586) 
forms  one  of  the  ablest  attacks  upon  the  Council  of 
Trent.  (C.  ScHMiDTf.) 

GENTILLY,  zhOn^tf^yi'  (GENTILIACUM),  SYN- 
OD  OF,  767:  An  assembly  mentioned  in  the 
Frankish  annals,  at  which,  in  the  presence  of  Greek 
and  Roman  emissaries,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
especially  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
image- worship  were  discussed.  It  took  place  at 
Gentilly,  a  southern  suburb  of  Paris,  and  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  Byzantine  embassy  which  had  prob- 
ably come  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  Frankish 
Church  to  the  standpoint  of  Constantine  V.  on  the 
question  of  image-worship.  The  proceedings  and 
resolutions  of  the  synod  are  not  known.  The  ques- 
tion concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  only  secondary  and  was  probably  stirr^  up  by 
the  papal  nuncios  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  dis- 
cord between  the  Franks  and  Greeks.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  agreement,  and  this  is  only  nat- 
ural in  consideration  of  the  political  conditions  of 
Italy  and  the  resolutions  of  the  synod  at  Constan- 
tinople in  754  against  image-worship. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapbt:  Hefele,  ConeUienoeeeMdUe,  iii.  431-483, 
Eng.  txsnsl..  v.  330-331.  ef.  Manai.  Concilia^  zii.  618  tqq. 


GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH  {jGallridus  or 
Gavfridus  ArturuSf  Galfridus  Monemutensis;  Wekh 
Galffrai  or  Gruffyd  ap  Arthur):  English  chronicler; 
b.,  probably  at  Monmouth,  c.  1100;  d.  at  Llandaff 
1154.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  a  monk  of  the 
Benedictine  abbey  at  Monmouth,  and  about  1140 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Llandaff.  He  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  St.  Asaph  Feb.  24,  1152,  but 
seems  to  have  died  before  he  actually  entered  00 
his  duties  there.  Geofifrey  is  famous  for  his  His- 
toria  regum  BrUannim^  which  was  highly  pc^ular 
in  all  lands  during  the  Middle  Ages,  furnished  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  the  material  for  his  Mori  d' Arthur , 
and  has  been  drawn  upon  by  poets  from  Shake- 
speare to  Tennyson.  It  is  a  skilful  mixture  of  his- 
tory, legend,  and  pure  romance,  beginning  with  the 
fall  of  Troy  and  the  story  of  Brutus,  a  descendant 
of  iEneas,  who  is  made  the  ancestor  of  the  Britons, 
and  ending  with  Cadwalader  and  the  downfall  of 
the  Celtic  power  in  Britain.  The  main  source, 
Geoffrey  states,  was  a  "  very  old  book  "  given  him 
by  Walter,  archdeacon  of  toford,  but  he  also  used 
Gildas,  Nennius,  and  Bede.  The  seventh  of  the 
twelve  books  appears  to  have  been  originally  an 
independent  work  of  Geoffrey's  (De  propkttiis  Mer- 
lint).  The  text  has  been  published  by  J.  A.  Giles 
(London,  1844)  and  in  GoUfried^s  von  Monmouth 
Historia  regum  Britannia  und  Brut  Tysylio  .  .  . 
herausgeg^>en  von  San  Marts  [A.  Schulz]  (Halle, 
1854);  transl.  by  Aaron  Thompson,  The  British 
History  (London,  1718),  revised  and  corrected  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  Geoffrey  0/  Monmouth's  British  History 
(1842). 

Bxblioorapht:  ASB,  Oct.,  ix.  94-98;  T.  Wright,  Bioaraphia 
Britanniea^  Anglo-Norman  Period,  pp.  143-150.  London. 
1846;  idem,  Eaeays  on  Ardictological  SubjeeU,  i,  202- 
226,  ib.  1861;  P.  Paris,  Mimoire  mr  .  .  .  VkiH.  da 
Bretone  de  Monmouth,  Paris,  1865;  T.  Gilray,  in  DubHn 
UnivereOy  Magazine,  April,  1876;  A.  de  la  Borderie. 
JStudee  hiatariquea  Britonnee,  Paris,  1883;  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  CounciU,  i.  360-361;  DNB,  xxi.  133-135. 


GEORGE  m.  OF  ANHALT:  Prince  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau;  b.  at  Dessau  Aug.  13  or  15,  1507;  d.  there 
Oct.  17, 1553.  He  was  brought  up  with  his  brothers 
mainly  by  his  devout  mother  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
MUnsterberg.  At  the  instance  of  his  kinsman. 
Bishop  Adolphus  of  Merseburg,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  canon  in  that  see  in  1518,  and  attended 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  Georg  Held  of 
Forchheim  was  his  "  highly  beloved  master."  In 
1524  Adolphus  consecrated  him  as  priest.  That 
he  might  be  able  the  better  to  refute  the  Lutheran 
sect,  he  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Bible,  the 
Church  Fathers,  and  church  history.  The  extreme 
tension  of  mind  and  the  qualms  of  conscience  into 
which  his  investigations  brought  him  induced  a 
violent  illness,  which  left  its  mark  upon  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

It  was  only  after  his  mother's  death  (June,  1530) 
that  he  could  see  his  way  to  entire  clearness  of 
faith;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
(1530)  both  George  and  his  brothers  are  found  allied 
with  the  Reformers.  After  the  first  Evangelical 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Dessau,  on 
Maundy  Thursday,  1534,  George  visited  the  dis- 
trict churches,  making  the  fewest  possible  changes 
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in  the  church  practises,  in  accordance  with  his 
natural  disposition  and  with  Luther's  acquiescence. 
Loving  peace,  he  sought  to  deter  Luther,  in  1538, 
from  publishing  the  tract  Wider  den  Biechof  zu 
Magdiburg;  and  persuaded  him,  in  1542,  not  to 
circulate  his  sharply  worded  tract  on  the  feud  of 
Wurzen.  In  1544  the  protector  of  Merseburg 
Cathedral,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  appointed  his 
brother,  Duke  Augustus,  administrator,  but  be- 
cause the  latter  was  not  a  cleric,  designated  George 
of  Anhalt  as  his  ''  coadjutor  in  spiritual  affairs." 
In  this  capacity  he  forthwith  proceeded,  in  com- 
pany with  Antonius  Musa,  just  then  appointed 
cathedral  preacher  at  Merseburg,  upon  a  visitation 
of  all  the  cathedral  parishes,  exhibiting  great 
patience,  tactful  discretion,  and  forbearance.  He 
next  conferred  with  Maurice  in  the  matter  of  a 
prospective  liturgy,  which,  in  accordance  with  his 
suggestions  and  in  virtue  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
consistories  of  Merseburg  and  Meissen,  was  offi- 
cially completed  at  Altenzelle  in  1545.  Thence- 
forth twice  a  3rear  George  convened  the  cathedral 
clergy  to  a  synod  in  Merseburg  Cathedral,  and  on 
such  occasions  discoursed  upon  the  questions  and 
evils  of  the  time,  and  upon  proper  official  conduct. 
He  based  these  condones  synodiccB  upon  outlines 
furnished  him  by  Melanchthon.  Of  the  sermons 
which  he  delivered  in  the  cathedral  before  many 
hearers,  only  a  few  have  been  preserved.  They  are 
distinguished  by  temperate  and  lucid  exposition. 

When,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the 
Schmalkaid  War  broke  out,  George  received  under 
his  roof  the  fugitive  Camerarius  and  his  family; 
interceded  for  Jonas,  who  had  incurred  Maurice's 
anger;  and  sought  to  restrain  the  clergy  from  **  sus- 
picious and  frivolous  words  that  might  serve  to 
cause  discord."  Although  he  **  hated  "  the  Augs- 
burg Interim,  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  lend  a  hand 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Leipsic  Interim,  in  order 
to.  preclude  still  worse  results  (see  Interim).  In 
1549  the  emperor's  candidate  Michael  Heldingk 
(Sidonius)  was  postulated  by  the  chapter  as  bishop 
of  Merseburg.  Until  his  arrival,  George  was  to 
continue  admiiiistering  the  diocese.  To  strengthen 
the  Evangelical  confession  as  firmly  as  possible  be- 
fore the  threatening  storm,  he  now  delivered  his 
powerful  sermons  "  On  the  False  Prophets,"  and 
**  On  the  Right  Worthy  Sacrament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,"  which  are  directed  both 
against  Rome  and  against  the  fanatics.  Afterward 
he  retired  to  his  Anhalt  estates.  Sojourning  mostly 
in  Warmsdorf  he  continued  to  preach  there,  and 
when  occasion  offered  sought  to  adjust  the  Osian- 
drian  dispute.  He  died  unmarried  after  lingering 
sickness.  His  unfeigned  piety,  his  gentleness  and 
love  of  peace,  his  benevolence  and  freedom  of  serv- 
ice, gained  him  the  honorable  title  of  the  ''  devout  " 
or  *'  pious."    His  theology  was  that  of  Luther. 

WiLHELM  WaLTHER. 

Bibliograpbt:  His  writrngs  in  Gernuui  were  edited  by 
MelanohthoD,  Wittenberg.  1555,  7th  ed.,  1741.  Latin  edi- 
tion containing  the  Coneionea  wynodieat  1570;  the  Con- 
eionea  were  edited  by  O.  Stier  in  Germ,  transl.,  1895. 
For  his  life  oonmilt:  Leben  der  AUoOigr  dtr  luOuriathen 
Kirehe,  iv.  03  sqq.,  Leipne,  1864  (oontains  lists  of  the 
older  literature):  M.  Stefifenhagen.  Oeorg  van  Anhalt, 
Merseburg.  1893;  A.  RUmelin,  Die  RtformaHion  in  D«s- 
aott.  Halle.  1896. 


GEORGE,  BISHOP  OF  THE  ARABIANS:     One 

of  the  most  important  writers  of  the  Syrian  Church; 
was  bom  about  640  in  the  Juma,  the  district  of  the 
lower  Afrin  valley,  belonging  to  the 
Life.  diocese  of  Antioch,  and  died  in  724. 
As  a  youth  he  attached  himself  to 
his  famous  countryman  Jacob  of  Edessa  (q.v.), 
whose  Hexaemeron  he  completed  after  Jacob's 
death.  In  Nov.,  686,  in  conformity  with  the  dying 
wish  of  the  Patriarch  Athanasius  II.  of  Balad,  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  by  the  Jacobite  Maphrian 
Sergius  Zakunaja,  archbishop  of  Kartamin  near 
Mardin.  His  jurisdiction  was  not  a  local  one,  but 
included  the  Arab  tribes  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  Arabian  desert.  Doctri- 
nally  he  was  attached  to  the  Jacobite  church  of 
Syria,  as  is  shown  by  his  dogmatic  and  contro- 
versial writings. 

He  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  both  Chris- 
ticm  and  classical  literature.    Besides  the  Bible, 
he   knew   the   principal    church   his- 
Mental     torians,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Theo- 
Equipment,  doret.    In     Basil's     works     he     was 
specially  at  home,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Athajiasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
Gregory  Naziamsen,  as  well  as  with  the  Monophysite 
authorities  to  whom  the  Jacobites  appealed,  espe- 
cially the  patriarch  Severus  of  Antioch;   he  knew 
both  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Sabellius  and  Julian 
of  Halicamassus,  and  was  very  familiar  with  the 
works  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius.    He  was  not  less 
well-read  in  the  older  Syriac  literature,  Bardesanes, 
Aphraates,   and   Ephraem.    Even   of   works   still 
further  removed,  like  those  of  Josephus  and  the 
Clementines,  he  displays  more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge.    His  extensive  correspondence,  of  which 
the  letters  from  714  to  718  still  exist,  shows  that 
he  was  the  intellectual  leader  of  his  countrymen. 

The  greater  part  of  his  works  is  still  extant,  and 
shows  his  many-sidedness,  not  only  covering  the 
most  various  theological  branches,  but  including 
a  valuable  translation  of  a  part  of 
Prose       the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  with  the  full- 
Works,     est  commentary  on  that  author  exist- 
ing in  Syriac.    With  this  Aristotelian 
work  may  be  classed,  as  to  both  plan  and  pur- 
pose, a  collection  of  scholia  on  the  homilies  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (preserved  in  a  tenth  or  eleventh 
centiuy  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum),  though 
neither  the  translation  of  the  homilies  nor  the 
writing  of  the  scholia  was  done  by  George,  who  only 
compiled  them. 

Of  his  poetical  works,  the  Chrantconf  written  in 
twelve-syllable  verse,  was  formerly  preserved  in  a 
single  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  which  has  now 
totally    disappeared.    This    dealt    in 
Poetical     twenty-four  chapters  with  the  epacts. 
Works,     with   rules   for   finding   the   movable 
feasts,  with  the  cycles  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  with  the  months  and  weeks,  and  other  things 
pertaining   to   the   ecclesiastical    reckoning.    The 
table  for  finding  the  time  of  the  new  moon  which 
originally  formed  part  of  this  has  been  preserved 
separately  in  two  copies,  one  in  the  Vatican  and 
one  in  the  British  Museum.    The  author's  com- 
petence in  these  astronomical  questions  is  shown 
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by  two  letters  to  John,  a  priest  in  the  monastery 
of  Litharb  (Al-Atharib,  near  Aleppo),  in  which  he 
takes  a  standpoint  far  in  advance  of  the  astro- 
logical superstitions  of  his  age.  Of  the  three  poems 
still  extant,  one  (British  Museum  and  Bodleian) 
treats  of  the  monastic  life,  and  gives  eloquent  ex- 
pression to  the  mystical  enthusiasm  of  the  Mono- 
physite  tradition  in  his  portrayal  of  the  blessedness 
of  the  monk's  condition.  The  others  have  refer- 
ence to  the  consecration  of  the  sacred  chrism,  which, 
after  the  s3rmbolist  manner  of  the  Pseudo-Dionys- 
ius,  is  mystically  connected  with  the  Anointed  One; 
in  both  a  large  part  is  played  by  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  ceremonies,  as  types  of  the  more  perfect 
dispensation  and  its  mysteries  and  festivals.  The 
longer  poem  (Vatican,  Paris)  closely  follows  the 
ritual  of  the  consecration  of  the  oil;  the  shorter 
(Brit.  Mus.)  covers  the  same  ground  more  concisely. 
In  connection  with  these  may  be  mentioned  a  prose 
explanation  of  the  sacraments  (Brit.  Mus.),  wluch 
treats  only  of  baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  tl]^  chriflxn,  George  apparently  recognising 
(like  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  whom  he  follows)  none 
but  these  as  sacraments.  The  above-mentioned 
conclusion  to  the  Hexaemeron  of  Jacob  of  Edessa 
takes  it  up  at  the  resurrection,  and  deals  with  the 
Last  Judgment  and  the  recompense  of  good  and 
evil  deeds.  Like  Origen  and  other  Greek  fathers, 
especially  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  the  theologians 
of  the  school  of  Antioch,  as  well  as  the  Monophy- 
aite  Stephen  bar  Sudaili,  George  teaches  the  doc- 
trine of  the  final  restoration  of  all  things. 

For  the  study,  however,  of  George's  doctrinal 
position,  his  letters  (contained  in  a  manuscript  of 
the  eighth  or  early  ninth  century, 
Letters.  Brit.  Mus.)  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance; they  show  what  scientific 
questions  chiefly  occupied  the  clergy  and  monks 
of  his  time,  what  dogmatic  questions  were  most 
frequently  discussed,  and  how  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation was  carried  out  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Church. 
An  idea  of  their  contents  may  best  be  given  by 
taking  them  according  to  their  subjects  without 
regard  to  their  chronological  order.  Under  the 
head  of  church  history  may  be  placed  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  longest  of  all,  addressed  to  the 
presbyter  Joshua  the  Recluse  under  date  of  July, 
714.  These  chapters  deal  with  the  life  and  times 
of  the  "  Persian  sage,"  i.e..,  Aphraates,  and  discuss 
the  theory  that  the  end  of  the  world  will  come  after 
six  thousand  years,  the  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the 
soul  after  death  and  its  awakening,  and  the  question 
why  Noah  did  not  warn  his  contemporaries  of  the 
flood — a  question  which  was  not,  indeed,  treated  in 
the  homilies  of  Aphraates,  but  had  occurred  to 
Joshua  while  reading  them.  In  the  fifth  chapter 
Geoi^  gives  the  life  and  teaching  of  Gregory  the 
Illuminator,  the  apostle  of  the  Armenians,  finally 
discussing  the  question  whether  Gregory  was  justi- 
fied in  forbidding  his  Armenian  converts  to  mix 
water  with  the  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  was 
the  Syrian  custom.  In  this  chapter  especially 
notable  are  the  keen  critical  insight  and  the  strict 
historical  judgment,  cleverly  avoiding  the  miracu- 
lous, with  which  he  handles  the  material  before 
him.    A  second  division  of  the  letters  is  composed 


of  those  of  an  exegetical  nature.  Aaaemani  is 
wrong  in  attributing  to  George  the  oompcHitiaQ  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Bible  and  especially  on  Mat- 
thew: what  he  did,  after  the  fashion  of  his  time, 
was  to  discuss  particular  questions  which  inter- 
ested him  or  were  put  to  him  by  others.  With 
these  points  of  Biblical  exegesis  may  be  daased 
the  expositions  of  passages  in  Greek  and  Sjrriac 
writers,  such  as  Gregory  Nacianxen,  Ephraem  Synis. 
and  Jacob  of  Edessa.  A  third  class,  those  of  doc- 
trinal intereA,  are  partly  didactic  and  partly  polem- 
ical. Of  the  former  nature  are  the  eighth  chap- 
ter of  the  long  letter  to  Joshua,  in  which  he  holds 
fast  (like  the  other  Greek  and  Syrian  theologiaos) 
to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  *a  letter  to  the  John 
already  mentioned,  on  the  part  which  the  priest 
plays  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  George  re- 
duces to  very  moderate  proportions.  The  polem- 
ical letters  are  principally  concerned  with  Christo- 
logical  questions,  and  are  particularly  interesting 
as  showing  that  Monophysite  opposition  was  then 
directed  not  against  the  Nestorians  but  against  the 
adherents  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon — a  fact  which 
would  be  hard  to  explain  historically  if  knowledge 
did  not  exist  of  the  difference  in  belief  already 
existing  between  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Severus, 
George's  main  authority.  A  fourth  divisioa  deals 
with  questions  of  church  law  and  ritual,  and  inchidet 
the  fourth  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  letter  to 
Joshua,  as  well  as  another  to  him  of  718,  in  which 
he  answers  three  questions  relative  to  the  proper 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Finally,  a  fifth  di- 
vision of  asoetical  bearing  may  be  made  of  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  letter  to  Joshua,  in  which  he 
deals  with  nocturnal  temptation  and  the  means  to 
be  employed  in  combating  it. 

The  value  of  the  works  of  George  lies  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  increase  the  knowledge  of 

the  history  of  the  Syrian  Church  and 
Impor-  literature,  giving  a  picture  which  is 
tance.      all  the  richer  for  the  many-cidedness 

of  his  activity,  and  all  the  more  in- 
structive for  his  standing  precisely  midway  between 
the  authors  who  open  and  close  Syriac  literature, 
Ephraem  (d.  373)  and  Gregory  bar  Hebrsus  (d. 
1286).  Although  he  far  surpasses  the  imperfect  be- 
ginnings of  strictly  Syrian  learning  in  Aphraates, 
the  practically  edifying  character  of  his  poetical  work 
especially  reminds  of  the  attitude  of  primitive 
Christianity,  which  was  preserved  longer  in  Syria 
than  elsewhere.  But  when  we  look  at  the  height 
reached  by  his  scientific  thought,  trained  not  only 
by  Aristotle's  logic  but  by  Aristotle's  knowledge  of 
nature  and  of  the  world,  we  recognise  at  onoe  the 
mighty  influence  which  Greek  learning  had  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Church,  even  in  the  far  East. 
George  not  only  made  his  own  all  that  Greek  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  could  give  him,  but  he  stands 
out  above  the  other  scholars  of  his  race  by  his 
thoughtful  use  of  this  abundant  material,  by  his  ex- 
cellent judgment  and  keen  insight,  and  by  the 
freedom  and  wide  range  of  his  outlook. 

(Victor  RTBasLf.) 

Biblioorapbt:  Parts  of  his  works  have  been  pubfiabed  as 
follows:  his  letter  to  the  pfeabyter  Joshua  is  in  P.  de  L*- 
garde,  AnaUeta  Syriaea,  p.  108,  Lnpaic.  1868:  the  fint 
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three  ohaptera  of  this  letter  are  also  in  W.  Wright's  edi- 
tion of  the  Homilies  of  Aphnuttes,  pp.  19-37,  London, 
1800,  and  in  the  work  of  J.  Forget,  D«  vUa  et  acriptia 
AphraaHa^  pp.  1-56,  Louvain,  1882;  his  great  poem  on 
the  consecration  of  the  oil  and  that  on  the  life  of  the 
monks  were  edited  by  V.  Ryesel  in  the  AUi  of  the  Reale 
aocademia  del  Lincei,  vol.  ix.,  part  1,  1892.  On  his  life 
consult:  J.  8.  Assemani,  Bibliolheea  oriarUaliat  vol.  i.,  chap, 
xvi.,  Rome,  1719;  E.  Renan,  De  phUoaophia  peripatetioa, 
pp.  32  sqq.,  Paris,  1852;  J.  O.  E.  Hoffmann,  Da  harma- 
neuHeia  apudSyroa,  pp.  148-161,  Leipsic,  1869;  V.  Ryssel, 
Bin  Brief  Qtorg'a  .  .  .  mil  einer  BinleUuno  ^har  aain 
LAen  und  atina  Sduriften^  Gotha,  1883;  idem,  Oeorg^a  daa 
AraberbiatAofa  a«i%dUa  und  Brief  a  .  .  .  HberaOat  und 
erUiutert,  Leipsic  1891;  W.  Wright,  Short  Hiat.  of  Syriae 
LUeratura,  pp.  156-159.  London,  1894. 

GEORGE  OF  BRANDENBURG:  Margrave  of 
Brandenbiirg-Ansbach-Kulmbach;  b.  at  Onoizbach 
(Ansbach,  25  m.  s.w.  of  Nuremberg),  Middle  Fran- 
conia,  Mar.  4,  1484;  d.  there  Dec.  27,  1543.  He 
was  the  third  of  the  eight  sons  of  Margrave  Fred- 
erick the  Elder  and  a  grandson  of  Albert  Achilles, 
the  founder  of  the  Ansbach-Kulmbach  Hohen- 
zollem  line.  Through  his  mother,  Sophie,  a  Polish 
princess,  sister  of  King  Ladislaus  II.  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  he  was  related  to  the  royal  court  in 
Buda.  He  entered  the  service  of  his  uncle,  the 
king  of  Hungary,  living  at  his  court  from  1506. 
The  king  received  him  as  an  adopted  son,  entrusted 
him  in  1515  with  the  duchy  of  Oppeln,  and  in  1516 
made  him  member  of  the  tutelary  government  in- 
stituted for  Hungary,  and  tutor  of  his  son  Louis. 

At  the  court  of  Hungary  there  were  two  parties 
arrayed   against  each   other — the    Magyar    party 
under  the  leadership  of  Zapolyas  and 
His  Teni-  the  German  party  under  the  leader- 
tones  and  ship  of  George  of  Brandenburg, whose 
Influence,   authority  was  increased  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  duchies  of  Ratibor  and 
Oppeln  by  hereditary  treaties  with  their  respective 
dukes  and  of  the  territories  of  Oderberg,  Beuthen, 
and  Tamowitz  as  pledges  from  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
who  could  not  redeem  his  debts.    By  the  further 
appropriation  of  the  duchy  of  Jftgemdorf,  George 
came  into  possession  of  all  Upper  Silesia.    As  the 
owner  and  mortgagee  of  these  territories  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, here  as  well  as  in  his  native  Franconia.    At 
an  earlier  time  than  any  other  German  prince  and 
any  other  member  of  the  HohenzoUem  line,  even 
before  his  younger  brother  Albert,  the  grand  master 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  (see  Albert  of  Prussia),  he 
turned  his  eyes  and  heart  to  the  new  faith  pro- 
ceeding from  Wittenberg. 

The  first  Reformatory  writings  began  the  work 
of  winning  him  over  to  the  Evangelical  cause. 
Luther's  powerful  testimony  of  faith  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms  in  1521  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  his  mind,  and  the  vigorous  ser- 
He  Accepts  mons  of  Evangehcal  preachers  in  the 
the  Refer-  pulpits  of  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Sebald 
mation.     in  Nuremberg,  during  the  diet  there 
in    1522,    deepened    the    impression. 
The  study  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  appeared  in  1522,  established  his 
faith  on  personal  conviction.    Moreover,   he  en- 
tered into  correspondence  with  Luther,  discussing 
with  him  the  most  important  problems  of  faith,  and 
in  1524  met  him  personally  on  the  occasion  of  the 


negotiations  of  his  brother,  Albert,  regarding  the 
reformation  of  the  Teutonic  Order  and  its  transfor- 
mation into  a  secular  duchy.  Geoige  was  aided  in 
his  reformatory  efforts,  after  the  accession  of  King 
Louis,  by  his  wife.  Queen  Mary,  a  sister  of  Charles 
V.  and  Ferdinand,  who  was  favorably  inclined  to- 
ward the  new  doctrine.  As  the  councilor  of  the 
young  king,  George  firmly  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  new  Gospel  against  the  influences  and  intrigues 
of  his  clerical  opponents  and  successfully  prevented 
their  violent  measures.  His  relationship  with 
Duke  Frederick  II.  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and  Wohlen 
and  Duke  Charles  I.  of  MUnsterberg-Oels,  who  had 
both  admitted  the  Reformation  into  their  coun- 
tries, contributed  not  a  little  to  the  expansion  of 
the  Gospel  in  his  own  territories.  But  it  was  his 
own  personal  influence,  energy,  and  practical  spirit 
that  introduced  the  new  doctrine  and  founded  a 
new  Evangelical  and  churchly  life.  He  made  efforts 
to  secure  preachers  of  the  new  Gospel  from  Him- 
gary,  Silesia,  and  Franconia,  and  tried  to  introduce 
the  church  order  of  Brandenburg-Nuremberg,  which 
had  already  found  admission  in  the  Franconian 
territories. 

In  the  hereditary  lands  of  Franconia,  where  with 
his  older  brother  Casimir  he  had  assumed  the 
regency  in  place  of  their  father,  he  encountered 

greater  difficulties,  although  the  pop- 

The  Refor-  ular  spirit  was  inclined   toward  the 

mation  in   Reformation.    Owing  to  his  marriage 

Franconia.  with  a  Bavarian  princess  and  to  his 

military  commandership  in  the  im- 
perial service,  his  brother  was  allied  more  closely 
with  the  old  Church  and  resisted  the  new  reform- 
atory efiforts.  But  the  pressure  of  the  estates  of 
the  land  soon  compelled  him  to  allow  preaching 
according  to  Luther's  doctrine,  although  he  ex- 
acted the  retention  of  the  old  church  ceremonies, 
even  of  those  that  were  contrary  to  the  Gospel. 
George  protested  against  such  half-measures  and 
showed  bis  dissatisfaction  with  the  half-hearted 
resolutions  of  the  state  assembly  of  Oct.,  1526.  It 
was  only  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  that  as 
sole  ruler  he  could  successfully  undertake  and  carry 
out  the  Reformation  in  the  Franconian  territories, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  coimcilors  Johann  von 
Schwarzenberg  and  the  chancellor  George  and 
through  the  new  resolutions  of  the  state  assembly 
of  Ansbach  (1528).  At  the  same  time  George  main- 
tained his  correspondence  with  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon,  discussing  such  questions  as  the  evan- 
gelization of  monasteries,  the  use  of  monastic 
property  for  Evangelical  purposes,  and  especially 
the  foundation  of  lower  schools  for  the  people  and 
of  higher  schools  for  the  education  of  talented 
young  men  for  the  service  of  Church  and  State. 
He  tried  to  gain,  by  his  continued  correspondence 
with  Luther  and  other  Reformers  such  as  Urbanus 
Rhegius,  efficient  men  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  for  the  organization  of  the  Evangelical 
Church.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  Council  of  Nu- 
remberg he  worked  for  the  institution  of  a  church 
visitation  after  the  model  of  that  of  electoral 
Saxony  from  which  developed  after  repeated  re- 
visions and  emendations  the  excellent  church  order 
of  Brandenburg-Nuremberg  of  1533.    After  its  in- 
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troduction  in  his  territories  in  Franconia  and 
Nurembeig,  it  entered  also  his  dominions  in  Upper 
Silesia. 

Margrave  George's  influence  manifested  itself 
also  in  the  development  of  the  German  Reformation 
as  a  whole.  When  a  union  of  the 
His  Influ-  Evangelicals  in  Upper  and  Lower 
ence  and  Germany  was  contemplated  for  the 
Activity  more  successful  defense  against  the 
Beyond  his  dangers  accruing  to  the  new  Gospel 
Territories,  from  the  Roman  Church,  George  had 
a  meeting  with  the  elector  of  Saxony 
at  Schleitz  in  1529,  where  they  agreed  on  certain 
articles  of  faith  and  confession  to  be  drawn  up  by 
Luther;  the  commission  was  executed  in  the  seven- 
teen articles  of  Schwabach  on  the  basis  of  the  fif- 
teen theses  of  the  Marburg  Colloquy.  But  neither 
at  the  Convention  of  Schwabach  nor  at  that  of 
Schmalkalden  did  George  approve  armed  resist- 
ance against  the  emperor  and  his  party  even  in  self- 
defense.  The  more  energetically,  however,  did  he 
oppose  the  emperor  at  the  Diet  of  Augsbuig  in 
1530,  when  the  emperor  demanded  the  prohibition 
of  Evangelical  preaching.  King  Ferdinand  made 
George  the  most  alluring  ofifers  of  Silesian  posses- 
sions if  he  would  take  the  part  of  the  emperor,  but 
he  decidedly  rejected  them.  Next  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  he  stands  foremost  among  the  faithful 
and  brave  princes  who  defended  the  Evangelical 
faith.  After  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Joachim  I.  of 
Brandenburg,  who  was  a  strict  Romanist,  he  as- 
sisted his  sons  in  the  introduction  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  territories  of  Brandenburg.  He  took 
part  in  the  Religious  Colloquy  of  Regensburg  (1541) 
where  Elector  Joachim  II.  made  a  last  attempt  to 
bridge  over  the  differences  between  the  Romanists 
and  Evangelicals  and  with  his  nephew  requested 
Luther's  cooperation.  The  Diet  of  Regensburg 
was  the  last  religious  meeting  which  he  attended. 

(David  ERDMANNf.) 

Bibliooraprt:  W.  L6he.  Erinnerung€n  auM  der  Reforma- 
Hona-Oeachidkie  von  Franken,  Nuremberg,  1847;  L. 
NeuBtftdt,  Markgraf  Oearg  ala  Ertieher  am  ungcaruchen 
Hofe,  Breslau,  1883;  T.  Kolde,  Analecta  LiUherana,  Gotha, 
1883;  idem,  in  ZKO,  adii  (1892),  parts  2-3;  J.  Meyer. 
Di§  EinfUhrung  der  Refortnaiion  in  Franken,  Ansbach, 
1803;  H.  Westermayer,  Die  brandenburgiedi-nUmber- 
giadie  Kirehenvieitation  16B8-S5,  Erlangen,  1804;  F. 
Vogthem,  Die  Verfaeeung  der  evangditehrlutherieehen 
Kirthe  in  den  F'QreienHimem  AnJibaeh  und  Bayreulht  ii. 
200,  260.  Eriangen,  1896. 

GEORGE,  DUKE  OF  SAXONY  (George  the 
Bearded):  Violent  opponent  of  Luther;  b.  at 
Dresden  Aug.,  1471;  d.  there  Apr.  17,  1539.  He 
was  the  oldest  surviving  son  of  Albert  the  Coura- 
geous, ancestor  of  the  Albertine  line  of  sovereigns  in 
Saxony.  Although  heir  to  the  throne,  he  was  des- 
tined for  the  priesthood,  probably  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mother.  One  of  his  teachers  in  theology 
was  Andreas  Proles,  the  predecessor  of  Staupitz  in 
the  German  Augustinian  congregation,  and  widely 
known  as  a  courageous  fighter  against  the  abuses  in 
the  order,  and  as  a  pious  preacher.  This  education 
influenced  the  whole  life  of  George;  he  became  not 
only  a  sincerely  pious  and  well-^ucated  man,  but 
also  enough  of  a  theologian  to  have  an  independent 
judgment  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  As  early  as  his 
seventeenth  year  he  waa  entrusted  with  the  govern- 


ment of  his  country  while  his  father  fou^  in  dis- 
tant lands,  and  in  1500  he  succeeded  his  father  &« 
actual  ruler. 

George  welcomed  with  sincere  joy  the  Refoni& 
tion  at  Wittenberg  and  the  theses  of  Luther,  h 
the  spring  of  1517  he  declared  himself  very  dec- 
dedly  against  Tetzel,  the  dealer  in  indulgeooes,  ax 
branded  his  practise  as  fraud.  But  his  very  first 
meeting  with  Luther,  in  July,  1518,  when  Luther. 
especially  recommended  by  Staupitz,  preached  is 
the  castle  church  of  Dresden,  aroused  oppoeitioL 
By  this  sermon  the  duke  became  aware  of  the  La 
that  Luther  aimed  not  only  at  certain  refonns  d 
the  Church,  but,  in  opposition  to  ruling  CatboUdsi 
annoimoed  a  new  Gospel  which  was  bound  to  resuh 
in  a  complete  rupture  with  the  traditions  of  tbe 
past.  Such  a  revolutionist  George  decidedly  op- 
posed. He  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  Luth^ 
by  the  ideas  which  the  latter  expressed  at  tk 
Leipsic  Disputation  (1519).  He  haul  no  objectitH: 
to  Luther's  bold  attacks  on  the  abuses  in  the  Chord 
and  found  many  a  truth  in  his  address  "  To  tbt 
nobility  of  the  German  nation  ";  but  the  oontmiui 
desertion  of  monks  and  nims,  the  violation  of  ibp 
vow  of  celibacy,  and  the  disturbances  among  the 
peasants  fully  convinced  him  that  Luther's  Gkspei 
was  an  un-Christian  affair,  since  the  Bible  teaches 
that  the  tree  shall  be  known  by  its  fruits.  The 
fruits  of  Luther's  activity  were,  in  Geoige'a  opinioa 
renunciation  of  all  discipline  and  order,  disobediecer, 
violence,  and  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  vo^ 
the  world  can  not  exist  without  authority,  and  onlj 
the  Church  has  power  to  bring  about  reform*- 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  his  son-in-law,  tried 
in  vain  to  win  him  over,  especially  by  the  Bible. 
In  spite  of  his  independent  character,  George  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  not  a  little  in  his  unfavor- 
able attitude  toward  the  new  Gospel  by  his  retf- 
tionary  secretaries,  Hieronymus  Emser  and  Joban- 
nes  CochliBus.  By  the  manner  of  his  polemic 
Emser  excited  Luther  in  such  a  way  that  his  cut- 
ting replies  against  him  and  the  duke  can  not  al^T- 
be  justified.  Eraser's  last  work,  an  emended  tracr 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  was  intended  to  cfsor 
pete  with  Luther's  great  work,  but  differed  so  litil? 
from  it  that  it  only  helped  the  cause  of  the  ReIo^ 
mation.  After  having  awaited  in  vain  the  prom- 
ised council,  Duke  George  ordered  visitation  aai 
the  reform  of  monasteries  on  his  own  responaiUlity 
and  tried  to  abolish  abuses,  but  his  efforts  were  not 
successful.  He  made  his  life-work  a  vain  sUuf^ 
to  stem  the  tide  of  the  Reformation,  and  his  failure 
was  the  more  tragical  as  it  isolated  him  from  b& 
people  and  even  from  his  own  family.  The  end  oi 
his  life  was  saddened  by  the  prospect  that  after  w 
death  the  new  Gospel  would  enter  his  coimtrf 
freely  and  openly,  since  his  brother  Henry,  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  had  adopted  the  Lutheran  cause, 
George's  last  attempt  to  save  his  cotmtry  for  Ro- 
manism by  ceding  it  to  Ferdinand,  the  Roman  kiof 
was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  estates  of 
Meissen  and  by  his  sudden  death. 

(F.  W.  DlBBUXJB^) 

Bibuographt:  H.  Welck,  Oeorg  der  BOrtige,  Bronswict 
1900;  F.  Gess.  KheterviaitaUonen  dee  Hertog  Gte^ 
Leipuc    1888;  idem,   in  ZKQ,   1888;  idam,  Akka  ^ 
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Britfe  Mur  Kirdienp(diiUt  Heraog  Qeorg*  von  Sadimn,  vol. 
i..  1617-24,  Leipflic,  1906:  articles  in  the  Neuet  Archiv 
far  •ddkMcAe  QtMhithtie  by  Friedensburg,  Briefwedi9el 
gwiacKen  Henog  Georg  und  Philipp  van  Heuen^  1886;  by 
Gees,  Leiptio  und  Wittenberg^  1806.  and  by  E.  Branden- 
burg. Henog  Heinrieh  der  Fronune,  1896;  K.  Menaing, 
Bilder  auB  der  eAditiethtn  OeediidUe,  Dresden.  1902; 
8chaff»  Chrielian  CAurcA.  vi.  178,  181.  292.  667;  Cam- 
bridge Modem  Hietory^  vol.  ii.,  Tke  RefomuMiion,  pp.  136, 
148,  163-262. 

GEORGE  OF  LAODICEA:  Bishop  of  Laodicea 
in  Syria,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  homoioiisian  party; 
b.  in  Alexandria;  d.  between  360  and  363.  Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria  made  him  presbyter,  and  before 
the  Council  of  Nicsea,  during  a  stay  at  Antioch, 
George  tried  to  mediate  in  the  controversy  between 
Alexander  and  the  Arians.  The  opponents  of  the 
Arians  treated  him  as  Arian,  and  Alexander  deposed 
him.  George  then  joined  the  "  Eusebians/'  and 
before  335  they  procured  him  the  bishopric  of 
Laodicea;  he  took  part  in  the  Synod  of  Antioch  in 
339  and  for  doing  so  was  anathematized  by  the 
Occidentals.  George  regarded  the  Nioene  doctrine 
as  Sabellianism  and  was  an  especial  enemy  of 
Athanasius;  but  he  did  not  altogether  agree  with 
Eusebius  oJf  Nicomedia  since  he  opposed  Ananism 
sharply,  and,  with  Bishop  Basil  of  Ancyra,  became 
founder  of  the  homoiousian  party.  The  new  atti- 
tude of  George  after  358  can  hardly  be  called  a 
change  of  conviction  since  the  homoiousian  formu- 
las may  be  traced  back  to  the  Christology  of  Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria  who  influenced  his  youth. 
After  the  Synod  of  Seleucia  George  disappears.  It 
is  said  that  he  took  part  in  the  homoian  synod  at 
Constantinople  in  360,  having  submitted  at  that 
time,  like  many  other  homoiousians,  to  the  power 
of  the  court;  this  is  possible,  but  George  of  Laodicea 
seems  to  have  been  confoimded  with  Geoige  of 
Doara,  the  Arian.  Of  his  writings  there  have  been 
preserved  a  few  sentences  of  a  letter  found  in 
Athanasius,  De  synodis,  xvii.  {MPG,  xxvi.  712, 
cd),  a  letter  in  Sozomen  (IV.,  xiii.  2-3)  and  a 
memorial  in  Epiphanius  (Haar.f  Ixxiii.  22,  end). 
It  is  said  that  he  wrote  also  an  "  Encomium  of 
Eusebius  of  Emesa,"  and  a  treatise  against  the 
Manicheans.  (F.  Loofb). 

Bibugobapht:  Souroee  are  the  histories  by'Socrates,  Soso- 
men  and  Tbeodoret,  and  the  "  History  of  the  Arians  "  by 
Athanasius,  all  available  in  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2 
ser.  Consult:  Leo  Allatius  in  Oeorgii  AeropoliUB  .  .  . 
hiatoria,  p.  306-306.  Paris,  1661;  Tillemont,  Mimoiree, 
vi.  269  of  Venice  ed.;  M.  Le  Quien,  Oriene  chriatianue^ 
ii.  792-793.  Paris,  1740;  Fabridus-Harles,  BMiofhoca 
Qraca,  vii.  327.  ix.  293.  Hamburg,  1801.  1804;  J.  H. 
Newman,  T%e  Ariane  of  the  4th  Century,  p.  284,  London, 
1871;  J.  Dr&seke,  OeeatnmeUe  pairiaiieehe  Umeraudiun- 
gen,  Altona.  1889;  DCB,  ii.  637-638;  KL,  v.  336-336; 
and  the  literature  under  Arianism. 

GEORGE  THE  PISIDIAN:  Byzantine  poet  and 
historian;  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  and  enjo3red  the  favor  of 
the  Patriarch  Sergius,  and  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  first  campaign  against 
the  Persians.  He  wrote  a  number  of  long  poems 
of  historical,  philosophical,  and  religious  content, 
which  were  highly  praised  by  the  latter  Byzantine 
writers,  though  modem  criticism  has  condemned 
them  as  artificial  and  tedious.  The  Hexaemeron 
seu  mundi  officium,  and  his  De  vanUaie  vUob  were 


printed,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  F.  Morel  (Paris, 
1584),  and  his  complete  works,  with  Latin  trans- 
lation and  a  critical  introduction,  were  edited  by 
G.  M.  Querci  (Rome,  1777).  This  edition  was  re- 
printed in  CSHBj  vol.  xiv.,  and  also  in  MPG,  xcii. 

Bibliographt:  Leo  Allatius,  De  OeorgiU,  in  Fabrioius- 
Harles,  Bibliotheea  Qraca,  x.  661-669.  Hamburg.  1807; 
I.  Hilberg.  in  Wiener  Studien,  viii  (1886),  292-304,  ix 
(1887),  207-222  (on  the  Hexaemeron);  L.  Sternbach,  De 
Oeorgio  Pieida  Nonni  eeelatore,  Oaoow,  1893;  Krum- 
baeher,  OeedUdUe,  pp.  70(H712  et  passim;  KL,  v.  337- 
338;  DCB,  ii.  648-649. 

GEORGE  OF  POLENTZ:  Bishop  of  Samland  in 
Prussia,  the  first  bishop  who  avowed  the  Evan- 
gelical faith;  b.  in  Saxony  1478;  d.  in  Balga  (24 
m.  S.W.  of  KOnigsberg,  on  the  Frische  Haff)  Oct.  1, 
1549.  He  descended  from  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  ancient  families  of  the  Saxon  nobility, 
studied  law  in  Italy,  was  for  some  time  private 
secretary  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  then  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
(see  Albert  of  Prussia),  a  later  grand  master 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  subsequently  joined  the 
Order.  By  the  faithful  and  able  execution  of  sev- 
eral important  commissions  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Order  he  won  the  confidence  of  Albert,  through 
whose  influence  he  became  bishop  of  Samland 
(1519).  When  he  assumed  in  1522  the  regency  of 
the  Order  in  the  absence  of  the  grand  master,  his 
mind  had  already  been  turned  toward  the  Evan- 
gelical cause  by  the  writings  of  Luther.  In  1523 
he  tolerated  the  preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  KOnigsberg  and  put  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Reformatory  movement. 
After  1524  he  advocated  the  nullifiation  of  the 
papal  constitution  and  the  secularization  of  the 
Order.  On  the  recommendation  of  Luther,  Johan- 
nes Briessmann  became  cathedral  preacher  at 
KOnigsberg,  and  introduced  the  bishop  to  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of  salvation. 
In  the  sunmier  of  1523  the  bishop  publicly  avowed 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In  a  mandate,  of 
1524  he  admonished  his  subjects  to  accept  the  new 
doctrine,  and,  instigated  by  the  ignorance  of  his 
people,  advocated  in  another  mandate  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  in  the  vernacular.  As  early  as 
1524  he  sent  Evangelical  preachers  from  place  to 
place,  as  many  as  he  could  gather.  While  he  him- 
self received  instruction  from  Briessmann  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  to  study  the  Bible  in  the  original  text, 
he  inculcated  upon  his  preachers  the  diligent  use  of 
the  Bible  and  of  Luther's  translation  and  his  most 
important  writings.  After  the  transformation  of  the 
Order  into  a  secular  duchy  (see  Teutonic  Order), 
Albert  on  his  retiun  to  KOnigsberg  in  1525  inmie- 
diately  entrusted  George  of  Polentz  and  his  second 
bishop,  Erhard  von  Queiss  in  Pomerania,  with  the 
organization  of  Evangelical  church  life.  The  first 
church  orders  and  visitations  were  prepared  by 
Bishop  Polentz  in  connection  with  Briessmann  and 
Paulus  Speratus,  the  new  preacher  of  KOnigsberg. 
The  first  Prussian  church  order  was  issued  in  1525 
under  the  title,  Artikd  der  Ceremonien  und  anderer 
Ktrchenordnung,  and  thus  the  Prussian  State  Church 
was  organized  before  that  of  electoral  Saxony. 
Bishop  Polentz  considered  it  an  essential  part  of 
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his  official  activity  to  hold  church  visitations,  being 
convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  the  personal 
influence  of  the  bishop  upon  the  preachers  and 
their  congregations,  llie  chief  interest  of  his  ac- 
tivity lay  in  the  organization  of  the  Church,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Gospel  and  the  confessional  doctrine. 
He  was  also  prominently  active  in  the  foundation 
and  development  of  the  University  of  KOnigsberg 
(1544).  His  marriage  in  1525  was  of  the  most  (ar- 
reaching  influence,  as  he  gave  by  it  a  practical  tes- 
timony for  the  Evangelical  truth  and  an  example 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Evangelical  parsonage. 

(David  ERDMANNf.) 
Bxbuoorapht:  P.  Tsohaokert,  Oeorg  von  PoUnbt,  Leipeio, 
1888;  idem,  Urkundenhwh  der  ReformaHon9-43€9AidUt 
in  Frruuen,  vol.  i..  ib.  1890;  Vita  Oeorgii  a  PolgnHi*^ 
KOnigBbez^S,  1829;  A.  R.  Gebaer  and  £.  Hasen,  Der  Dam 
tu  K&nigtberg,  pp.  242-243.  ib.  1835;  J.  Voigt.  OeadiidUe 
PreuMent,  ix.  685-686,  ib.  1839;  Gwrg  von  PoUnIz,  der 
erete  evangeliache  Bieduff,  Halle,  1858;  J.  KOstlin,  MarHn 
Luther,  ed.  0.  Kawerau,  i.  622.  720,  Berlin,  1903;  Cam- 
bridffe  Modem  Hietory,  vol.  ii..  The  Reformation,  pp.  160- 
162.  New  York.  1904;  Schaff.  Christian  Church,  vi.  693 
aqq. 

GEORGE,  SAINT:  Christian  martyr,  the  patron 
saint  of  England;  b.  of  a  noble  Cappadocian  family 
in  the  third  century;  d.  about  303.  That  the 
Roman  army  possessed  an  officer  of  high  rank  by 
the  name  of  (^rge  (Lat.  Georgius),  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian  persecution  after  re- 
peatedly professing  his  faith,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  although  the  year  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tain. (Churches  were  erected  in  his  honor  at  a 
very  early  period,  as  at  Thessalonica  in  the  fifth 
century,  while  Gregory  of  Tours  is  witness  to  the 
wide  extension  of  his  cult  in  the  Occident.  Gregory 
the  Great  is  said,  on  somewhat  doubtful  authority, 
to  have  restored  a  church  of  St.  George  in  Rome, 
identified  with  Santo  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 

According  to  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom,  which 
are  late  and  historically  valueless,  St.  George  re- 
signed his  commission  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and  bore  zealous 
testimony  against  the  informers  and  persecutors. 
After  the  emperor  had  sought  in  vain  to  induce  him 
to  apostatize,  the  saint  was  condemned  to  die  by 
the  sword,  whereupon  he  distributed  all  his  pro[>- 
erty  among  the  poor  and  prayed  fervently  for  the 
constancy  of  his  fellow  Christians.  According  to 
some  sources,  he  was  martyred  at  Lydda  in  Pales- 
tine, and  according  to  others  at  Nicomedia  in 
Bithynia.  The  only  point  of  agreement  concerning 
the  date  of  his  death  is  in  the  statement  that  the 
day  was  Apr.  23. 

The  chief  points  in  the  development  of  the  cult 
of  St.  George  in  the  Eastern  Church  were  the  erec- 
tion of  a  number  of  churches  in  his  honor  in  Con- 
stantinople and  of  a  monastery  near  the  Helles- 
pont, whence  the  latter  was  called  St.  George's 
Arm;  the  building  of  many  churches  to  him  in 
Armenia  and  the  name  of  Geoi*gia  applied  to  the 
country  to  the  north;  and  the  tribute  paid  to  him 
in  Russia,  where  the  Czars  bear  his  effigy  in  the 
center  of  their  coat  of  arms.  In  the  West  St. 
George  became  one  of  the  fourteen  "  Helpers  in 
Need  "  (q.v.)  and  the  patron  saint  of  the  Republic 
of  Genoa,  as  well  as  of  the  English  Order  of  the 
Garter  and  of  many  military  orders.    The  English 


crusaders  of  Richard  Casur  de  Lion  w^ere  under  bs 

special  protection,  and  a  decree  of  a  national  eouadi 

held  at  Oxford  in  1222  made  his  day  (Apr.  23)  s 

holiday  for  all  England.    Since  the  later  Middk 

Ages  the  Western  universities  have  regarded  this 

saint  as  the  patron  of  artists.     St.  George  first  ap- 

peans  as  the  slayer  of  a  dragon  and  the  liberator  of 

a  maiden  from  her  chains  in  the  late  ntediev^ 

period,  and  in  this  aspect  is  a  legendary  Christ ia.> 

recrudescence  of  Perseus,  influenced  by  the  Gt-- 

manic  Siegfried.  (O.  ZGcKLEBfJ 

Bibuografry:  The  variouB  leKonds,  under  the  titles  (4 
Acta,  encomium,  miracula,  paeeio,  and  tran^aiion,  air  o'4- 
lected  in  ASB,  April,  iii.  117-163  and  appendix,  pp.  xx.- 
xlv.;  cf.  Anaiecta  BoUandiana,  i  (1882),  615-617.  Ccm- 
sult  P.  Heylin,  Hietorie  of  that  Famoue  Saini  and  S-'^- 
dier  .  .  .  Saint  Oeorge  of  Cappadoda^  London,  3  €31 
T.  Lowick.  HieL  of  the  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  /vzi-.' 
Oeorge,  ib.  1664;  J.  Milnett  Hittorical  and  CriOeal  Ewfi^i'^ 
into  the  Exigence  and  Character  of  Sk  Oeorge  ....  it 
1795;  P.  Heber,  Die  vorkaroHngiedien  ^rietliehen  Gtc^ 
benehelden  am  Rhein,  pp.  273-283.  Frankfort.  1S5S:  F 
Gorree.  in  ZWT,  1887,  pp.  S4-70;  E.  A.  W.  Budce.  Tie 
Martyrdom  and  Miradee  of  St,  Oeorge  of  Cappadeas. 
Coptic  Texte  vfith  Eng.  T^ranU.,  London.  1888;  3L  Geor^ 
Champion  of  Christendom  and  Patron  Saint  of  England, 
London,  1907. 

GEORGE  SYNCELLUS:  Byzantine  historian  of 
the  eighth  century,  who  wrote  a  Chronograptia 
(ed.  J.  Goar,  Paris,  1652;  W.  Dindorf,  2  vok-. 
Bonn,  1829),  which  is  valuable  for  its  extracts  from 
other  writers.  J.  J.  Scaliger's  text  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Chromcan  of  Eusebius  is  composed  entirely 
of  fragments  preserved  in  the  work  of  Synoellus. 
He  received  his  surname  from  the  fact  that  he  vis 
syncellus,  or  privy  councilor,  to  Tarasius,  patriardi 
of  Constantinople  (see  Syncellus). 

Biblioorapht:  His  works  in  2  vols.,  ed.  G.  Dindorf.  are  ia 
CSHB,  Bonn,  1829.  Consult:  Kruml>aeher.  Geae&MAk, 
pp.  118-120;  DCB,  ii.  650;  H.  Hurter,  Nomtendater 
literariue,  i.  734-735.  Innsbruck,  1903;  Ceillier.  Auiewt 
eacria,  xii.  155-156. 

GEORGE  OF  TREBIZORD:  Greek  scholar  and 
humanist  in  Italy;  b.  in  Crete  1396;  d.  at  Rome 
1486.  His  ancestors  had  come  from  the  city  ot 
Trebizond,  hence  his  cognomen.  He  settled  in 
Venice  in  1420  as  a  teacher  of  Greek,  philoeophy. 
and  rhetoric,  taught  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Vicenza,  and  in  1442  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Eugenius  IV.  and  pai^ 
ticularly  that  of  Nicholas  V.  He  was  a  pronounced 
Aristotelian  and  made  a  great  reputation  as  a  trans- 
lator  and  expounder  of  Aristotle.  Through  his 
bitter  and  unfair  attacks  on  Bessarion,  Gemistos 
Plethon,  and  the  Platonic  school  he  lost  the  favor 
of  Nicholas;  and  so  great  was  the  general  indigna- 
tion against  him  that  he  would  have  been  compelled 
to  leave  Italy  had  not  King  Alphonso  V.  given  him 
protection  at  Naples.  Later  he  was  made  papal 
abbreviator  by  hLs  pupil  Paul  II.  Besides  trans- 
lations from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  his  writings  in- 
clude Latin  translations  from  the  Greek  Church 
Fathers  (e.g.,  the  conmientaries  of  Cyril  and  the 
PrcBparatio  evangeUca  of  Eusebius),  and  two  essays 
against  the  Greek  Church  to  be  found  in  Allatius. 
GroBcia  orthodoxa  (Rome,  1652). 

Biblioorapht:  Scattered  notices  are  to  be  found  in  Fa- 
bricius-HarlM,  Bibliotheea  Qraca,  vols,  iii.,  vii.-ix..  xi.. 
xii..  HambuTK.  1793*1809;  KL,  v.  347;  liehtenbercer, 
ESR,  V.  634-686.  Paris,  1878. 
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GEORGIOS  SCHOLARIOS.    See  Gennadius  II. 
GER.    See  Prosslttbs;  Stranger. 

GERARD,  je-rttrd'  (Fr.  Gerard,  zhe-rOr';  Germ. 
Gerhard):  The  name  of  sixty  or  seventy  worthies 
in  the  hagiological  tradition  of  the  Roman  Church, 
some  classed  as  saints,  some  as  blessed.  Among 
the  more  noteworthy  are: 

1.  Saint  Gerard  of  Brogne:  Abbot  of  Brogne 
{Broniunif  Braine-le-Comte,  13  m.  n.n.e.  of  Mons), 
reformer  of  Benedictine  monasteries  in  Lorraine 
and  Flanders;  b.  at  Staves  {Siablecellct)  in  the 
diocese  of  Namur,  between  880  and  890;  d.  in  the 
monastery  of  Brogne,  presmnably  Oct.  3,  959.  He 
descended  from  a  noble  family  and  in  his  youth 
served  under  Count  Berengar  of  Namur.  While  on 
a  hunting  trip  with  the  count,  he  retired  to  a  chapel 
to  pray  and  beheld  a  vision  of  the  apostles;  Peter 
asked  him  to  build  a  larger  church  in  place  of  the 
chapel  in  honor  of  Peter  and  the  martyr  Eugene, 
and  to  bring  thither  the  bones  of  the  latter.  Ge- 
rard obeyed,  built  a  church  and  a  canonry  (913),  and 
devoted  himself  to  an  ascetic  life.  He  went  to 
Paris  and  studied  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis. 
After  having  been  consecrated  presbyter,  he  re- 
turned to  Brogne,  about  923,  as  an  independent 
abbot.  From  St.  Denis  he  brought  the  relics  of 
Eugene  and  many  other  saints.  The  rumor  of 
miracles  effected  by  these  relics  in  the  church  of 
Brogne  spread  far  and  wide,  and  people  came  in 
such  crowds  that  Gerard  shut  himself  up  in  a  small 
cell  to  conclude  his  days  in  quietness  and  prasrer; 
but  he  was  repeatedly  called  from  his  hiding-place 
as  a  reformer.  In  931  Duke  Giselbert  of  Lorraine 
asked  him  to  introduce  the  Benedictine  order  in  the 
demoralized  monastery  of  St.  Ghislain  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Cambrai.  Six  3rears  later  Count  Amulph 
of  Flanders  called  him  to  restore  the  destroyed 
monastery  of  St.  Bavo  in  Ghent  and  to  introduce 
the  Benedictine  rule  in  the  neighboring  canonry  of 
Blandiniimi.  Several  other  monasteries  were  sub- 
sequently reformed  by  Gerard  after  strictly  Bene- 
dictine principles,  especially  St.  Bertin  of  Flanders, 
in  the  diocese  of  Therouanne  about  944  and  St. 
Amand  in  the  diocese  of  Toumai  952.  Apparently 
in  this  later  period  of  his  life,  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  to  ask  the  blessing  of  the  pope  for  his 
institutions  and  a  privilege  for  his  monastery  of 
Brogne.  After  his  return,  he  imdertook  a  general 
visitation  of  his  monasteries.  Various  miracles,  it 
is  said,  were  wrought  by  his  dead  body,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Innocent  II.  canonized  him.  The 
monastery  was  united  to  the  bishopric  of  Namur 
by  Paul  IV.  in  1556. 

Bibuoorapht:  An  anonymous  VUa  with  commentary  is 
in  ASB,  Oct..  ii.  200-320;  the  Vita  is  also  in  MGH, 
Script.,  TV  (1888).  654-673.  cf.  Ex  viriuiiimt  S.  Euffenii, 
ib.  pp.  646-652.  and  Sermo  de  adverUu  S.  Evgenii  in  Ana^ 
lecta  BiMandianaj  v.  305  sqq.  Consult:  U.  Berli^rp. 
MoruuHeon  Beige,  i.  28  sqq..  Bruges,  1800  (contains  very 
complete  list  of  literature);  P.  Gunther,  Dae  L^>en  dee 
heiligen  Oerhard,  Halle,  1877;  W.  Schultse.  Gerhard  von 
Brogne  und  die  Kloeterreform,  in  Forechungen  der  deutechen 
Oeeehu^Ue,  xxv.  223-271,  QAttingen.  1885;  A.  Senrais, 
Beaai  eur  la  vie  de  8.  Oirard,  Namur,  1885;  E.  Saekur, 
Die  Cluniaeeneur,  i.  121-141,  Halle.  1802;  Hauck.  KD, 
iii.  345-340. 

2.  Gerard  Sagredo:    Bishop  of  Csanad  (44  ra.  n. 
of  Temesvar),  eastern  Hungary;    b.  at  Venice  c. 


960;  d.  at  Csanad  Sept.  24,  1046.  Before  he  went 
as  missionary  to  the  Magyars  he  lived  as  a  monk  in 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice.  In  recognition  of 
his  successful  missionary  work  Stephen  I.  of  Hun- 
gary gave  him  the  honorary  title  Apostle  of  Hun- 
gary and  made  him  bishop  of  Csanad  in  1036.  He 
retained  his  bishopric  under  the  two  less  Christian 
successors  of  Stephen,  until  his  death  as  a  martyr. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  teach  the 
Hungarians  to  address  the  Virgin  Mary  as  ''  Our 
Lady." 

Bibuoorapht:  An  anonymous  VUa  and  an  Blogium  with 
comment  are  printed  in  ASB,  Sept.,  vi.  713-725.  Con- 
sult: H.  Maresali,  Ungame  OeechidUe,  pp.  24-33,  Berlin, 
1882;  Wattenbach,  DOQ,  ii  (1886),  185,  ii  (1804).  200. 

8.  Gerard  of  La  Sauve:  French  Benedictine 
reformer,  founder  of  the  congregation  of  Sauve- 
Majour  in  Guieime;  d.  1098.  Under  his  leadership, 
which  lasted  till  his  death,  this  reform  congregation 
won  considerable  fame  and  attained  a  strength  of 
seventy  cloisters. 

Bzbuographt:  S.  Cirot  de  la  Ville,  Hiei.  de  la  congregation 
de  .  ,  .  la  Grande  Sauve,  2  vols.,  Bordeaux,  1844;  Moni- 
quet,  S.  Qirard  de  I'ordre  de  S.  BSnoit,  Paris,  1805. 

4.  Gerard  of  Toul:  Bishop  of  Toul  (14  m.  w. 
of  Nancy);  b.  at  Cologne  c.  935;  d.  at  Toul  994. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Toul  by  Archbishop  Bruno, 
and  deserves  mention  here  as  the  restorer  of  the 
cathedral  at  Toul,  and  as  the  selfnsacrificing  ehep- 
herd  of  his  diocese  during  the  famine  and  pest  of 

981.  (O.  ZOCKLBR  t.) 

Bzbuogbapht:  The  early  Vita  and  the  Miracula  by  Widrio 
are  in  ASB,  April,  iii.  206-213,  and.  ed.  Waits,  in  MGH, 
Script.,  iv  (1841).  485-500.  Consult  Wattenbaoh.  DOQ, 
ii  (1886),  115.  i  (1803).  337.  ii.  127-128. 

GERASEITES,  ger^'a-stnz':  According  to  the  best 
readings  of  Mark  v.  1  and  Luke  viii.  26,  the  name 
of  the  people  in  whose  region  Jesus  healed  a  demo- 
niac, permitting  the  "  legion  of  demons  "  to  enter 
into  a  herd  of  swine.  In  Matt.  viii.  28  "  Gada- 
renes "  is  the  preferable  reading,  and  "  Geige- 
senes "  is  also  found.  Gadara,  the  capital  of 
Pereea,  has  been  thought  too  far  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  satisfy  the  narrative,  but  its  territory 
reached  to  the  shores  of  the  sea.  A  hill  west  of  the 
sea,  Jabal  Kuran  Jaradi,  has  been  thought  to  retain 
the  old  name,  changing  Gadarenes  into  Garadenes. 
Gerasa  can  not  be  the  modem  Jerash,  but  may  be 
Kersah,  a  ruined  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wadi  as-Samak  about  half-way  between  the  northr 
em  and  southern  extremities  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
or  as-Sur  (connected  with  kurai,  "  seat ")  farther 
up  the  same  wadi.    See  Gaulanitis;  Pbiuba. 

GERBERON,  zh&r"be''ron',  GABRIEL:  One  of 
the  most  famous  disciples  of  St.  Augustine  and  one 
of  the  most  profilic  writers  of  his  time;  b.  at  St. 
Calais  (95  m.  s.w.  of  Paris),  in  Maine,  Aug.  12,  1628; 
d.  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  Paris,  Mar.  29,  1711. 
He  received  an  excellent  education  from  the  fathers 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  member  in  1648.  He  taught  rhetoric,  phi- 
losophy, and  theology  in  different  abbeys;  but, 
developing  too  great  a  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  disciples  of  grace "  and  being  suspected  as  a 
Jansenist,  his  superiors  finally  sent  him  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Germain  des  Prfts  at  Paris,  under  supervision. 
After  1675  he  was  active  in  the  abbey  of  Corbie 
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near  Amiens.  In  1676  his  Miroir  de  la  pUU  ckrS- 
Henne  appeared  at  Brussels,  a  work  which  several 
archbishops  and  writers  criticized  as  a  renewal  of 
the  five  condemned  sentences  of  Jansen;  Gerberon 
defended  his  work  in  Le  Miroir  aans  tache  (Paris, 
1680).  The  Jesuits  and  their  partizans  in  his  con- 
gregation denounced  him  in  Paris  for  taking  the 
part  of  the  pope  against  the  king  in  the  disputes 
concerning  the  royal  prerogative.  Gerberon  was 
threatened  with  arrest,  but  fled  with  the  consent 
of  his  superior  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The 
Jansenist  clergy  called  him  to  Holland,  but  owing 
to  his  attacks  on  the  Protestants  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Brussels  in  1690.  In  1703  he  was  az^ 
rested,  forced  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  the  five 
sentences  of  Jansen,  and  delivered  to  his  superiors 
for  punishment;  until  1707  he  was  kept  a  prisoner 
in  Amiens.  After  he  had  given  his  signature,  the 
pope  allowed  him  to  read  mass.  In  Vincennes  he 
was  treated  with  greater  severity;  being  stricken 
with  paralysis,  Cardinal  Archbishop  Noailles  threat- 
ened to  let  him  die  '^  like  a  dog,"  without  the  Eu- 
charist, if  he  did  not  sign  certain  further  proposi- 
tions expressing  the  cardinal's  opinion.  In  1710  he 
was  handed  over  to  his  congregation.  As  soon  as 
he  learned  that  his  signature  was  interpreted  as  a 
recantation  of  his  doctrine,  he  wrote  Le  Vain  Tri- 
omphe  dea  jAsuiteSf  but  his  superiors  prevented  its 
publication.  On  his  death-bed  he  recalled  all  dec- 
larations, **  wrested  from  his  weakness  by  cunning 
and  force,"  except  the  condemnation  of  the  five 
sentences.  Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  wrote 
Apologia  pro  Ruperto  abbate  TitUense  (Paris,  1669} 
against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, Defense  de  V^glise  romaine  contre  lea  calomniee 
des  protestanta  (Cologne,  1688,  1691),  and  many 
other  works,  said  to  number  111  in  all. 

(C.  Pfender.) 

Biblioobaprt:  SuppUmerU  au  nScrolooe  de  Vabbaye  ...  de 
Port-RoytU-dee-ChampB,  i.  498  aqq.,  AmBterdanif  1735; 
R.  P.  Tassin,  OtUhrtengeechichte  der  Congregation  von  St. 
Maw,  i.  605  aqq..  Frankfort,  1773;  KL,  v.  350-353; 
lachtenberger,  ESR,  v.  530-540. 

GERBERT,  g&r'bftrt,  MARTIN:  Abbot  of  St. 
Blasien  (St.  Blaise)  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Black  Forest  (20  m.  s.e.  of  Freiburg),  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  ecclesiastics  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; b.  at  Horb-on-the-Neckar  (31  m.  s.w.  of 
Stuttgart)  Aug.  13,  1720;  d.  at  his  monastery  May 
3,  1793.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Freiburg,  at  Klingnau  in  Switzerland,  and  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Blasien,  where  he  was  ordained  priest 
in  1744,  and  chosen  abbot  in  1764.  From  1759  to 
1762  he  traveled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France, 
and  published  a  Latin  account  of  his  travels  (St. 
Blasien,  1766;  Germ,  transl.,  Ulm,  1767).  He  was 
a  zealous  investigator  of  the  history  of  monasteries, 
especially  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  his  Hiatoria 
niqrcB  aylvcB  ordinia  S.  Benedicti  (3  vols.,  Cologne, 
1783-88)  contains  much  valuable  information  on 
this  subject.  He  published  also  a  Codex  epiato- 
laris  Rudolphi  I.  (St.  Blasien,  1772),  and  completed 
the  Taphographia  principum  Auatrice,  begun  by 
Rustenus  Heer,  a  former  member  of  the  chapter  of 
St.  Blasien  (vol.  iv.  of  Herrgott's  Monumenta  domua 
AuatriaecBf  Vienna,  1752).    His  favorite  study,  how- 


ever, was  the  theory  and  history  of  music,  and  he 
enriched  this  field  of  literatm^  with  many  valuable 
works:  De  cantu  et  musioa  aacra  (2  vols.,  St.  Blasien, 
1774);  Monumenla  veteria  lHurgica  AlemannactB  (2 
vols.,  1777-79);  and  Scriplarea  ecdeauuHci  de 
muaica  aacra  (3  vols.,  1784).  He  wrote  also  several 
theological  and  asoetical  treatises,  one  of  which 
was  directed  against  Jansenism. 

(K.  KLtJPFEI-t.) 
Bibuogbapht:  J.  Bader,  FUntdbt  Martin  QeHMrt   von  8L 
Blaeien,  Frabux«.  1875;  KL,  v.  353-366;  ADB,  viii.  731 

GERDES,  g&r'des,  DAIHEL:  Professor  <rf  dog- 
matics and  church  history  at  the  University  of 
Groningen;  b.  at  Bremen  Apr.  16,  1698;  d.  at 
Groningen  Feb.  11,  1765.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
respected  merchant,  studied  theology  in  his  natime 
city  and  then  in  Utrecht  under  F.  A.  Lampe.  In 
1724  he  became  preacher  at  Wageningen  in  Hol- 
land, in  1726  professor  of  theology  in  Duisbuig. 
From  1736  until  his  death  he  was  professor  at 
Groningen.  His  extensive  scholarship  and  his 
piety  made  him  the  most  distinguished  personal- 
ity of  the  imiversity.  In  his  Dodrina  gratiiE  site 
compendium  theologies  dogmaticcB  (Duisbui^g,  1734; 
Groningen,  1744)  he  shows  himself  a  very  moderate 
disciple  of  Cocoeius.  His  real  importance  lay  in 
the  sphere  of  church  history.  He  presented  the 
growth  of  the  Evangelical  faith,  especially  of  the 
Reformed  faith,  in  his  Introdudio  in  historiam 
Evangelii  aeculo  XV L  paaaim  per  Europam  renora£t 
dodrincBque  reformats  (4  vols.,  Groningen,  1744- 
1752)  and  Scrinium  antiquarium  aive  ntiaceilanea 
Groningana  nova  ad  hiatoriam  reformaJtUmia  ecdai- 
aaticam  prcBcipue  apedantia  (8  vols.,  Groningen  and 
Bremen,  1761-65),  and  wrote  also  about  the  Refoi^ 
mation  in  Italy,  in  the  diocese  of  Salsbmig,  and  in 
Bremen.  Many  important  documents  are  given  id 
these  works.  (E.  F.  Karl  Mt^LER.) 

Bibuogbapht:  A  short  autobiography  exists  in  his  Mi»- 
oManea  Duiabergeneia,  i.  126  sqq.,  1732  sqq.  EL  HoOe- 
beek  treated  of  his  life  in  the  Prefaoe  to  Qerdee'  Speeimem 
Italim  reformata,  Leyden,  1765;  A.  J.  Van  der  Aa.  Bio- 
graphieA  Woordenboek  van  der  Nederlanden,  vii.  123  aqq^ 
ADB,  viii.  730-731. 

GEREON,  SAINT.    See  Theban  Legion. 

6ER6ESENES.    See  Gerasenbs. 

GERHARD,  g&r^Ort,  JOHAKN :  Lutheran  dog- 
matician;  b.  at  Quedlinburg  (34  m.  n.w.  of  Ifagde- 
burg),  of  distinguished  family,  Oct.  17,  1582;  d.  at 
Jena  Aug.  17,  1637.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  serious  ilhiess  and  vowed  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  ministry  if  he  should  recover.  Johann 
Amdt  (q.v.),  who  preached  at  this  time  in  Quedlin- 

buig,  took  kindly  to  him  and  assisted 
Life.        him  with  his  counsel.    In  1599  he  ^rent 

to  the  University  of  Wittenberg  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  Complying  with  the  wish  of  a  relative 
and  contrary  to  his  vow,  he  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine,  but  after  the  death  of  the  relative  re- 
sumed theology.  He  removed  to  Jena,  but  prof- 
ited less  from  the  lectures  of  the  professors  there 
than  from  private  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
Fathers.  In  1603  he  became  master  of  arts.  At  tins 
time  the  fame  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Marburg 
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attracted  him  thither,  and  Winckehnann  and  Ment- 
zer  especially  influenced  him.  When  Hesse-Caosel, 
under  Landgrave  Maurice,  accepted  the  Reformed 
doctrine  he  left  Marburg  and  went  back  to  Jena 
hoping  to  become  professor.  But  Duke  Casimir 
of  Coburg,  to  whom  he  was  highly  reconmiended, 
entrusted  him  with  the  superintendency  at  Held- 
buig  and  made  .him  doctor  of  theology.  He  was 
only  twenty-four  years  old  at  this  time.  In  1615 
the  duke  made  him  general  superintendent  at 
Coburg,  and  in  this  position  he  was  commissioned 
to  draw  up  a  church  order.  His  nature  and  talents, 
however,  made  him  long  for  a  professor's  chair,  and 
he  received  calls  from  different  universities,  but 
Duke  Casimir  considered  a  theologian  of  Gerhard's 
importance  indispensable  for  his  realm.  At  last, 
however,  the  opposition  of  the  duke  was  overcome, 
and  in  1616  Gerhard  became  professor  at  Jena. 

All  the  different  phases  of  the  academic  teacher 
seemed  to  find  their  full  development  in  Gerhard, 
and  his  lectures  attracted  crowds  of  students.  He 
loved  his  students,  in  case  of  sickness 
His  Char-  went  to  their  residence,  and  assisted 
acter  and  them  in  all  their  troubles.  His  con- 
Activities,  temporaries  considered  him  the  great- 
est theologian  of  his  time.  He  re- 
ceived no  less  than  twenty-four  calls  from  different 
universities  while  at  Jena,  but  he  had  no  reason  to 
leave.  Although  his  salary  was  not  large,  he 
amassed  a  not  inconsiderable  fortune  from  emolu- 
ments accruing  from  his  connection  with  princes  and 
noblemen,  and  moreover,  he  lived  in  peace  with 
all  his  colleagues.  His  usefulness  showed  itself 
also  in  the  domain  of  practical  church  work  and 
even  of  politics.  The  theologians  of  Saxony  had 
brought  about  conventions  from  which  they  hoped 
to  develop  gradually  a  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  the  birthplace  of  the  Refoi^ 
mat  ion.  Important  conventions  were  held  in  1621, 
1624,  1628,  and  1630,  and  in  all  of  them  Gerhard 
held  a  leading  position.  To  many  princes  he  was 
an  oracle  in  questions  of  all  kinds,  such  as  the 
recommendations  of  church  or  school  officers, 
princely  match-makings  or  sponsorships,  arbitra- 
tion in  disputes,  and  mediation  in  pecuniary  affairs. 
Indeed,  he  himself  sometimes  gave  financial  aid 
to  princes.  His  health  was  rather  delicate  and 
considerably  affected  by  his  numerous  journeys  on 
business. 

In  the  sphere  of  dogmatics  two  works  especially 
made  Gerhard's  name  famous.  One  of  them  was 
the  ComfesfM)  catholica,  in  qua  doctrina  caiholica  ei 
evangdicaj  quam  ecdesice  AugustancB  confeamoni 
addicUB  yrofleniuT,  ex  Ro7naiy}-calholicorum  acrip- 
torum  suffragiia  confirmatur  (4  parts,  Frankfort 
and  Leipsic.  1634-37),  based  upon  the  Catalogus 
testium  verUaiia  of  Flacius.  It  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  its  title  denotes,  being  at  the  same  time 
an  extensive  apology  and  polemic  of  the  Evan- 
gelical creed.  The  first  part  is  general 
Writings,  and  treats  the  principia  et  media  noa- 
trcB  et  pontificics  religionis.  The  other 
three  volumes  treat  the  disputed  articles  of  faith 
in  the  order  of  Bellarmine,  the  controversialist  par 
excellence.  But  the  chief  work  which  established 
Gerhard's  theological  reputation  is  his  Loci  theo- 


logid;  he  began  this  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  and 
wrote  the  last  and  ninth  volume  in  1622.  In  1657 
his  son,  Johann  Ernst,  prepared  a  new  edition,  and 
another  (22  vols.)  was  issued  by  J.  F.  Cotta,  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatics  in  Tubingen  in  1762-89  (later 
eds.  by  E.  Preuss,  33  vols.,  Berlin,  1863-76;  9 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1885),  Gerhard's  work  is  distin- 
guished from  that  of  his  predecessors  like  Chenmitz 
and  Hutten  by  a  certain  progress  in  method.  He 
made  a  more  logical  arrangement  of  the  loci  and 
distinguished  different  groups.  He  puts  the  doc- 
trine concerning  Scripture  before  his  system  proper, 
because  the  dogma  of  the  canon  is  not  really  an 
article  of  faith,  but  the  basis  of  the  articles  of  faith. 
Over  against  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  he  sets 
the  infallibility  of  Scripture.  But  here  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  strongest  side  of  the  orthodox 
faith  is  also  its  weakest  side,  for  in  order  to  save 
the  authority  of  Scripture  Gerhard  had  to  maintain 
a  theory  of  inspiration  that  included  even  the  He- 
brew vowel  points.  This  weak  point  was  cleverly 
detected  by  the  Jesuits.  Nevertheless  the  work 
may  be  justly  characterized  as  the  consunmiation 
of  Lutheran  dogmatic  theology  as  initiated  by 
Melanchthon.  Besides  these  two  principal  works 
may  be  mentioned  an  exegetical  writing  entitled 
Harmonia  evangelietarum  Chemnitio-Lyseriana  a 
Jo,  Gerhardo  contimuUa  et  iitsto  commentario  illua- 
trata  (3  parts,  Jena,  1626-27).  Another  produc- 
tion contributing  to  his  fame  was  the  MedttaUones 
8acrcB,  which  he  wrote  as  a  student  in  1606.  It 
consists  of  fifty-one  devotional  meditations,  has 
passed  through  innumerable  editions,  and  even  re- 
cently several  translations  have  appeared  (Fourteen 
Meditations f  London,  1846).  A  work  of  a  similar 
nature  and  similar  success  was  his  ExerdUum  pietaOe 
quotidianum  quadripartitum  (Coburg,  1612-15).  His 
Schola  pietatis  (1622-23)  was  less  successful.  His 
Enchiridion  consolatorium  was  translated  into  Gei^ 
man  and  edited  in  1877  by  C.  J.  BOttcher  (Leipsic, 
1877).  There  appeared  recently  (Leipsic,  1898)  D, 
Joannis  GerhardihomilicB  XXXV I ^  aeu  meditationes 
breves  didms  dominicis  atque  festis  accommodaUB 
e  mannscriptis  Gerhardinis  ab  Ulustrissima  hUdiotheca 
Gothana  asservaHs;  primum  edidit  Dr.  G.  Berbig. 
In  his  Methodus  studii  theologid  (1620)  he  touched 
the  sphere  of  isagogics,  and  emphasized  especially 
the  study  of  Holy  Scripture. 

(Johannes  Kunze.) 

Bibuographt:  A  highly  satisfactory  biography  of  Qerhard« 
based  upon  souroes,  some  of  which  are  no  longer  acce»- 
eible,  was  prepared  by  E.  R.  Fischer,  Leipsic,  1723, 1727. 
Consult:  W.  Qass,  C^etehichte  der  prote$lantiaehen  Dogmatik, 
i.  246  sqq..  Berlin.  1854;  Q.  Frank,  Oetchichie  der  proleB- 
tantiaehen  TheotogiB,  i.  371  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1862;  E.  Troeltsch. 
Vemunit  und  Offenbarung  bei  J.  Oerhard  und  Melanchthon, 
Gdttingen,  1891. 

GERHARD  TONQUE.  See  JohN|  Saint,  Order 
OF  Hospitalers  of. 

GERHARDT,  g&r^hOrt,  PAULUS:  The  foremost 
of  German  hymn- writers;  b.  at  Grftfenhainichen 
(10  m.  s.  w.of  Wittenberg),  Electoral  Saxony, 
Mar.  12,  1607;  d.  at  LObben  (40  m.  s.w.  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder)  Jmie  7,  1676.  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg  from  1628,  but,  probably  owing  to  the 
disorders  of  war,  it  was  not  until  1651  that  he 
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obtained  his  first  charge  as  provost  in  Mittenwalde. 
In  1657  he  was  called  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Berlin.  When  the  great  elector  of  Branden- 
burg required  that  all  the  clergy  should  pledge 
themselves  by  a  declaration  to  follow  his  edicts  of 
1662  and  1664,  Gerhardt  refiased  to  sign  the  dec- 
laration (Feb.,  1666)  and  was  dismissed  from  his 
office.  So  far  as  the  content  of  the  declaration 
was  concerned,  Gerhardt  could  have  signed  it  with- 
out hesitation.  His  was  not  a  disputatious  nature 
and  he  had  never  used  contimielious  expressions  in 
his  sermons,  at  which  the  declaration  was  specially 
aimed.  The  reason  for  his  refusal  clearly  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  regarded  the  declaration  as  an  infringe- 
ment upon  his  right  to  uphold  his  Lutheran  convic- 
tions, his  scrupulous  conscience  malung  him  feel 
that  all  yielding  in  matters  relating  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  was  wrong.  For  this  reason  he 
could  not  decide  to  resume  his  office,  although  his 
dismissal  was  recalled  and  the  elector  agreed  that 
he  should  not  sign  the  declaration  (1667).  In  1668 
he  was  called  to  LUbben  as  archdeacon,  where  he 
spent  the  last  seven  years  of  a  life  consecrated  to 
good  works. 

Gerhardt  is  the  most  gifted  author  of  religious 
songs  whom  the  German  Church  has  ever  known. 
In  him,  more  than  in  any  other,  all  the  requisites 
for  this  style  of  poetry  are  united.  He  possessed 
a  finQ  conviction  of  the  objective  truth  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  salvation  and 
Gerhardt's  also  a  genuine  sentiment  for  aU  that 
Hymns,  is  purely  human;  deep  Christian  feel- 
ing coupled  with  sterling  good  sense; 
and  a  fresh  and  healthy  appreciation  of  life  in 
nature  and  in  mind.  In  addition  to  all  this,  his 
hymns  possess  a  beauty  of  form  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  the  progress  in  technique  initiated  by  Opitz 
can  be  traced.  In  the  history  of  religious  poetry 
Gerhardt  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era;  with 
him  sacred  poetry  assimies  a  strongly  personal 
character.  This  was  later  corrupted  by  mystical 
and  rationalistic  tendencies,  but  with  Gerhardt  it 
always  remained  in  full  accord  with  the  objective 
realities  of  religious  faith.  It  is  characteristic  that 
out  of  his  120  hymns  not  less  than  sixteen  begin 
with  "  I,"  and  of  the  rest  more  than  sixty  concern 
only  his  own  heart  and  God.  In  the  hynms  of  the 
Reformation  period  the  Church  is  the  exclusive 
subject  and  object  of  religious  song  and  the  per- 
sonal note  is  only  rarely  sounded.  This  quality  of 
Gerhardt's  hymns  is,  however,  merely  the  concrete 
individual  form  in  which  Christian  faith  and  Chris- 
tian life,  a  common  possession  of  Christ's  Church, 
find  expression.  As  another  characteristic  of  Ger- 
hardt's  hymns  may  be  noted  the  purely  human  sen- 
timent that  animates  them.  He  sings  of  sunmier 
and  harvest,  of  travel  and  marriage,  indeed  of  the 
whole  of  life  in  nature  (cf.  his  hymn  to  sunmier, 
"  Go  forth,  my  heart,  and  seek  for  joy  ")•  His 
whole  view  of  nature,  and  especially  of  nature's 
accord  with  religious  life,  is  absolutely  imaffected 
and  therefore  harmonious.  In  spite  of  his  delicacy 
of  feeling,  however,  Gerhardt  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  influence  of  the  taste  of  his  time;  there 
are  parts  of  his  hymns  which  must  to-day  be  con- 
sidered harsh  and  even  tasteless.    Not  satisfied. 


however,  with  removing  these  real  blemishest  the 
critics  ojf  a  later  time,  in  their  emendatkios,  ruth- 
lessly trod  imder  foot  all  that  was  most  beautiful  in 
the  garden  of  Gerhardt's  poesy  and  transplanted 
thither  their  own  thistles.  This  age  has  given  proof 
of  a  better  historical  sense  by  turning  back  kyvii^y 
to  the  **  unadulterated  "  Gerhardt. 

Gerhardt  did  not  himiwlf  coUeot  or  publiafa  his  hyass 
Moat  of  them  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Johaan  04ger> 
Praxia  pietatiM  mtliea  (Ist  and  2d  eds.  not  knovn;  Sd  e»l. 
Berlin,  1648).  The  first  oomplete  collection  was  ihe^irork  o£ 
Johann  Qeorg  Ebeling,  in  ten  parts,  each  comtainins  tveNe 
hsrmns  with  tunes  (Frankfort-on-the-Od«-  and  Berlin,  16^> 
and  16fi7).  Among  later  editions  that  of  J.  H.  Feostkii^ 
(Zerbst,  1707)  deserves  attention  because  the  editor  ebici; 
that  he  has  corrected  the  text  "  aeoordins  to  a  copy  reriiwd 
by  the  author's  very  hand."  Of  the  more  reoent  critical 
editions  mention  may  be  made  of  that  by  J.  F.  Baehinaas 
(BerUn.  1866),  and  that  of  Karl  Goedeke  (Deuitdks  DidJtr 
det  tiehsflAfiten  Jahrhundtrta,  vol.  zii.,  Leipeie,  1877).  The 
best  is  the  latest  edition  by  August  Ebehng  (Hanover  aad 
Leipsio,  1898).  in  which  for  the  first  time  the  6fth  editioe  <i 
the  Praxit  pi^taiU  meliea  could  be  used  for  the  reetonboB 
of  the  text  (ef.  Ebeling's  essay.  Wo  itt  der  OrioiitaUtzt  dcr 
Patd  GerKardt'tckm  Lieda-  gu  fmdenf  in  O.  Lyon's  ZeU- 
•durift  fUr  den  deuiBcken  UtUerritJit,  xi.,  1807,  pip.  745-7S3; 

Carl  Beibtbzjiu. 

Many  of  Qerhardt's  hynms  have  been  incorporated  is 
English  collections  of  hymns  or  of  devotional  poetry,  aad  oas 
of  them,  "  O  sacred  Head  now  wounded,"  an  adaptaxjoe  of 
a  hsrmn  attributed  to  Bernard  of  Oairvaux  (q.v.),  is  wideb 
known  and  frequently  sung.  Other  familiar  onea  begin."  Ob? 
how  shall  I  receive  thee;  "  "  Commit  thou  all  thy  gnds." 
and  "  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears."  More  than  thirty  of 
his  hymns  are  classical.  His  Englidi  taunslatora  indode 
John  Wesley,  Miss  C.  Winkworth,  James  W.  Alexaader.  aad 
John  Kelly,  who  has  furnished  a  complete  transdatkn. 
Paul  Oerhardt'9  SjfirUval  Songu  (London.  1887). 

Bibuoobapht:  The  editions  of  the  poems  and  hymns  by 
J.  F.  Bachmann,  K.  Goedeke,  and  A.  Eberliqg  cootsis 
discussions  of  the  life  of  Gerhardt.  For  his  life  eoosali 
also:  £.  G.  Roth,  Patd  Gerhardt,  Leipsie.  1829;  F.  W. 
Krummacher,  in  Piper's  Evanffdiackgr  Kalmd^,  pp.  204 
sqq..  Berlin.  1866;  E.  Koch,  OteehitkU  dea  KinAenHtdet. 
iii.  297-327.  Stuttgart.  1867;  K.  Goedeke,  Zur  Gteekidku 
der  deutaehen  Dicktuno.  iii.  182.  Diesden.  1887;  ADB. 
viii.  774-783;  £.  Achelis,  in  the  BUUier  fikr  Hvmneiogit 
1884,  pp.  61  sqq.,  71  sqq.  More  popular  lives  are  those 
by  C.  E.  Wildenhahn,  Leipdc.  1846.  and  A.  Stein.  Hafie. 
1897.  Consult  also  S.  W.  Duffield,  Bngliak  gymas.  pp. 
21  et  passim.  New  York.  1886;  Julian,  Hymnoiogv,  pp> 
409-412.  The  celebration  in  Germany  in  1907  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  Gerhardt's  birth  educed  a  number 
of  monographs  of  great  merit,  including:  P.  Wemle's 
Paulua  Oerhardt,  Tubingen.  1907;  G.  Kawerau's  addreav 
Halle,  1907;  and  H.  Petrioh.  Paul  Gerhardt,  eeine  Liedtr 
und  aeine  Zeil,  Gtttersloh.  1907;  R.  Hupfeld.  I>ie  ^kik 
Johann  Gerharde.  Bin  BeOrag  turn  VeraUtndme  dor  LaAer- 
iedien  Sthik,  BerUn.  1908. 

GERHART,  EMANUEL  V06EL:  Gennan  Kt- 
formed;  b.  at  Freeburg,  Pa.,  June  13,  1817;  d.  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  6,  1904.  He  was  graduated 
from  Marshall  College,  Meroersbuig,  Pa.  (A.B.. 
1838),  and  Meroersbuig  Theological  Seminary 
(1841).  After  being  pastor  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
(1843-49),  and  missionary  to  the  German  immi- 
grants  at  Cincinnati,  O.  (1849-51),  he  was  professor 
of  theology  and  president  of  Heidelbeig  College. 
TifEn,  O.  (1851-55);  and  president  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (1855-66),  but  on 
the  reconstruction  of  the  faculty  of  that  institution 
in  1866  became  vice-president  and  professor  of 
moral  philosophy.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  and  practical  theology  in  the 
Reformed  Church  Seminary  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
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held  that  position  until  his  death.  He  wrote  Phi- 
losophy and  Logic  (Philadelphia,  1858)  and  Insti- 
tutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  (New  York,  1891). 
He  likewise  edited  the  Mercer^mrg  Review  for  sev- 
eral years,  as  well  as  F.  A.  Rauch's  Inner  Life  of 
the  Christian  (Philadelphia,  1856). 

GERHOH,  g&rai6  (Oerohue),  OF  REICHERS- 
BERG:  Writer  on  church  discipline;  b.  at  Pol- 
ling (30  m.  s.w.  of  Munich),  Bavaria,  1093;  d.  at 
Reichersberg  (on  the  Inn,  40  m.  s.w.  of  Linz),  Up- 
per Austria,  June  27,  1169.  He  was  educated  in 
Moosburg,  Freising,  and  Hildesheim  and  became 
canon  and  teacher  at  the  cathedral  school  in  Augs- 
burg. Offended  by  the  neglect  of  church  discipline 
and  canonical  rules  he  retired  into  the  monastery 
of  Raitenbuch,  but  was  recalled  to  Augsbuig  by 
Bishop  Hermann.  Again,  however,  he  was  offended 
by  the  worldliness  in  the  bishop's  surroundings  and 
reentered  Raitenbuch.  Bishop  Conrad  of  Salzburg 
commissioned  him  twice  to  go  to  Rome  and  discuss 
with  Honorius  II.  the  discipline  of  the  clei^.  In 
his  own  monastery  (Raitenbuch)  his  discipline  was 
opposed,  and  so  Cuno,  the  new  bishop  of  Regens- 
burg,  called  him  into  his  district.  In  1132  after 
Cuno's  death  Conrad  of  Salzburg  appointed  him 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  Reichersberg  on  the  Inn, 
and  here  Gerhoh  was  active  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

This  activity  was  twofold,  pertaining  to  both 
ecclesiastical  polity  and  dogmatics.  His  work  and 
attitude  toward  the  former  was  conditioned  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  The  disputes  concern- 
ing Investiture  (q.v.)  had  not  yet  been  settled;  the 
system  of  Hildebrand  made  progress,  attacking 
married  priests  and  simony  in  every  form.  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  the  promoter  of  strict  discipline,  be- 
came Gerhoh's  ideal.  It  was  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  the  abuses  practised  in  the  disposal  of  church 
property  and  to  form  the  life  of  the  clergy  according 
to  fixed  rules,  and  Gerhoh  fought  with  angry  zeal 
for  these  ideals.  He  initiated  his  warfare  about 
1130  with  his  De  cBdificio  Dei;  then  followed  a 
treatise  on  the  difference  between  secular  and  regu- 
lar clei^gy.  But  his  most  important  work  is  his 
Inveetigatio  (1162).  The  first  book  of  this  work  is 
historical,  then  follow  discussions  on  theology  and 
discipline.  Gerhoh  censures  fearlessly  the  barter  of 
ecclesiastical  offices  and  the  avarice  of  Rome,  the 
abuse  of  exemptions,  the  self-enrichment  of  nuncios 
and  legates  and  the  papal  schism.  Against  the 
arrogance  of  the  popes  in  usurping  worldly  govern- 
ment he  maintained  that  popedom  and  empire,  the 
two  great  lights,  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  should 
stand  side  by  side  without  any  confusion  of  their 
respective  powers.  This  position  led  him  to  the 
ideal  demand  that  the  Church  should  be  satisfied 
with  tithes  and  free  gifts  and  renounce  all  worldly 
and  princely  power.  With  growing  age  Gerhoh's 
ideals  were  somewhat  subdued.  Although  he  stood 
altogether  alone  in  his  ideals  at  his  time,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  a  significant  prophecy  pointing  to 
later  times  in  which  the  separation  of  spiritual  and 
worldly  power  has  become  a  necessity. 

Gerhoh's  dogmatic  activity  was  carried  on  at  the 
time  of  the  reaction  against  the  French  dialecticians 
such  as  Rosoellin,  Abelard  and  Gilbert  of  Poitiers, 
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who  in  Christological  questions  were  not  only  nomi- 
nalists, but  often  almost  Nestorians  by  separating 
the  natures  of  Christ  and  approaching  very  closely 
adoptionism.  Representatives  of  this  view  were 
also  in  Germany,  among  them  Bishop  Eberhard  of 
Bamberg  and  Provost  Folmar  of  Triefenstein.  In 
1158  a  conference  took  place  in  Bambei^  at  which 
Gerhoh  was  accused  of  heresy.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  his  book  De  gloria  et  honorefUii  dei  he  defends  his 
Christological  position  against  the  attacks  of  Fol- 
mar. He  calls  the  man  Jesus  also  the  natural  and 
only  son  of  God  since  he  entered  the  glory  of  the 
Father.  In  his  eternal  birth  he  has  no  mother,  in 
his  temporal  no  father.  It  is  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  Nestorianism  that  Gerhoh  clings  so  firmly 
to  the  glorification  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ. 
Then  he  refutes  the  objections  against  the  unity  of 
the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ,  appealing 
to  the  Fathers,  especially  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
and  Augustine.  In  his  Contra  duos  hcereses  he 
combated  the  view  that  heretical  priests  could 
successfully  bring  about  the  transformation  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  mass.  He  held  that  Christ 
is  not  locally  circiunscribed,  that  he  is  everywhere. 
The  body  of  Christ  has  grown  in  such  a  way  that  it 
fills  the  whole  universe.  The  bishop  of  Bamberg 
accused  Gerhoh  of  heresy  because  he  taught  that  in 
the  Eucharist  the  divinity  is  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  humanity.  The  bishop  held  that  Christ  after 
ascension  is  still  a  creatiu^  as  man,  and  his  reproach 
of  Gerhoh  was  not  without  justice. 

Gerhoh's  path  of  life  was  troubled.  At  synods 
and  diets  he  was  an  authority  on  ecclesiastical  law 
and  polity  and  well  known  at  the  courts  of  popes 
and  emperors;  but  as  a  dogmatician  he  clung  so 
tenaciously  to  his  position  that  his  opponents, 
Abelard,  Gilbert  of  Poitiers,  and  Peter  Lombard, 
had  to  quit  the  field.  In  later  years  he  had  to  en- 
counter another  storm.  When  the  emperor  tried 
to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  by  enforcing  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Alexander's  opponent  as  pope, 
Archbishop  Conrad  did  not  yield  and  war  broke  out 
at  Salzburg.  Gerhoh's  monastery  was  burned  and 
pillaged.  (R.  RocHOLLt.) 

Biblxoorapht:  His  works  are  in  MPL,  cxdii.-cxdv.; 
Selecti  libeUi,  ed.  E.  Ssckur.  are  in  MGH,  Lib.  de  lite,  ii 
(1897).  131-625.  For  his  Ufe  consult  H.  F.  A.  Nobbe. 
Oerhoh  von  Reichenberg,  Lcipdo,  1881;  W.  Ribbeok,  in 
Forechungen  zur  deutechen  GeadiidUe,  xxiii  (1883),  3  sqq., 
XXV  (1885).  556  sqq.;  JCL.  v.  378-301;  Neander,  Chria- 
Han  Chvarch,  vol.  iv.  XMUBsiin  (usee  much  of  Oerhoh 's 
material);  Moeller,  ChriaHan  Chwrth,  pp.  295,  307,  318- 
319.  379. 

GERIZIM.    See  Paubstine;  Samaritans. 

GERLACH,  gftraOH,  OTTO  VON:  German  theo- 
logian; b.  in  Berlin  Apr.  12,  1801;  d.  there  Oct.  24, 
1849.  Coming  from  a  noble  and  influential  family, 
he  was  at  first  intended  for  a  political  career,  and 
took  up  the  study  of  jurisprudence  at  Heidelberg 
and  GOttingen.  In  1820  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  theology,  and  he  studied 
also  at  the  Seminary  at  Wittenberg,  1825-26.  In 
1834  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  church  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  near  Berlin,  and  in  1847,  court  preacher. 
Before  his  appointment  to  a  pastorate,  he  had  been 
active  in  foreign  missionary  work,  having  estab- 
lished   (1824)    the   Berliner  GeaeOechafi   zur   Ver- 
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breiiung  des  Evangdiuma  unier  den  Heiden,  and 
(1828)  a  seminaiy  for  the  inatniction  o£  miBMonaries. 
After  his  appointment  he  took  an  equaUy  lively 
interest  in  home  missions,  and  founded  various 
societies  for  Christian  work  as  well  as  many  chari- 
table institutions.  His  zeal  earned  him  the  name 
*'  the  Wesley  of  Berlin/'  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Tholuck.  Tlie  translation  of  a  sermon  of  Wesley's 
was  his  first  literary  work;  he  also  translated  The 
SaifUa'  Rett  and  others  of  Baxter's  works.  As  a 
result  of  a  journey  to  England,  undertaken  by  order 
of  King  Frederick  William  IV.,  he  published  Amt- 
liche  Berickt  iiber  den  Zudand  der  angiikaniatJien 
Kirehe  in  ihren  venehiedenen  GUederungen  im  Jahre 
1842  (Berlin,  1845),  a  wo^  which,  although  ex- 
pressive of  admiration  for  the  power  and  activity  of 
the  Church  of  England,  nevertheless  recognises  the 
twofold  danger  of  ecclesiastical  partisanship  and 
the  leaven  of  Puseyism.  Gerlach  was  the  author 
also  of  a  commentary  on  the  Bible  (6  vols.,  1847- 
1853),  which  was  long  a  very  popular  work. 

(R.  KGoELf.) 
Bibuookapht:  A  notiee  of  bis  Ufe  is  profixed  to  his  P*wdi4^ 
tgn^  ed.  G.  Owttimund,  toI.  iv.,  part  i.,  Berlin,  1850l 

GERLACH  (Gerlacus),  PETERS  (PETRI,  PE- 
TERSZ):  Ascetic  writer  belonging  to  the  Breth- 
ren of  the  Conunon  Life  (q.v.);  b.  at  Deventer 
(8  m.  n.  of  Zutphen),  Holland,  1378;  d.  at  Windes- 
heim  (14  m.  n.  of  Deventer)  Nov.  18,  1411.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  wealth  who  spent  much 
money  on  the  enlargement  of  the  monastery  of  Win- 
desheim,  and  through  her  he  met  Geert  Groote  (q.v.) 
and  was  kindly  received  as  a  scholar  by  Florentius 
Radewyns.  While  the  pupils  were  presenting  a 
mystery-play  in  the  church,  Gerlach  was  persuaded 
by  Florentius  to  enter  the  monastery  of  the  Breth- 
ren. How  long  he  remained  there  is  uncertain,  but 
he  felt  more  at  home  at  Windesheim,  and  Florentius 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  entrance 
there.  In  his  new  home  the  youth  was  universally 
popular,  and  was  an  especial  prot^g^  of  the  director, 
Vos  von  Heusden.  The  trend  of  Gerlach's  mind 
was  contemplative  rather  than  mystical,  and  he 
recorded  his  thoughts  on  slips  of  paper,  generally 
writing  in  the  vernacular.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  b^ged  that  his  meditations  be  destrosred,  but 
his  prior  declined  to  accede  to  his  request,  and  they 
were  accordingly  preserved.  His  writings,  accord- 
ing to  Johann  Busch  (Chronicon  Windeehemenae, 
ed.  Grube,  Halle,  1886,  157  sqq.),  were  collected  by 
Johann  Schutken  at  the  instance  of  Vos,  and  were 
as  follows:  Breviloquium,  composed  before  1403, 
and  containing  edifying  thoughts  by  himself  and 
others  to  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  (ed.  W. 
Moll,  in  Kerkhistoriech  Archief,  ii.,  Amsterdam, 
1859,  179  sqq.,  on  the  basis  of  a  Brussels  manu- 
script; an  excellent  text  was  discovered  by  Hirsche 
at  WolfenbQttel);  Epislola  TeuUmUxdis,  addressed 
to  his  sister  Lubbe,  and  containing  translations 
from  the  BrevUoquium  (ed.  W.  Moll,  ut  sup.,  202 
sqq.)  and  Soliloquium  (also  called  ExercUia),  his 
most  important  work  and  the  one  which  gained  him 
the  name  of  alter  Thomas.  It  is  a  soliloquy  of  the 
soul  with  God,  lifting  the  soul  out  of  the  diversions 
of  worldly  life.  It  was  collected  by  John  Schutken, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  in  Port  Royal,  in  addition 


to  winnmg  the  praise  of  Poiiet  and  Tcrstccgca 
(Cologne,  1616;  new  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1711,  ei 
J.  Strange,  O^ogne,  1849;  Germ.  trrnnsL  by  G.  Tcr- 
steegen,  1734,  1845,  and  by  N.  Gaaseder.  in  hs 
MyatimA-aaketuehe  BibUaUuk,  i.,  Frankfort,  1829 
1849;  Dutdi  transL  by  J.  van  Goreum,  1621;  all 
the  editions  contain  many  variants).  Togeths 
with  the  BrevHoqmum  noted  above,  Hirsdie  dis- 
covered at  WoMenbattel  a  Somoquium  which  ^r^ 
sents  many  deviations,  but  is  very  okl,  dating  froo: 
1424.  The  Igmhtm  cum  Deo  colloquium  and  Ik 
hbertate  apiriiue  cum  exercUHe  eo  apedantibua  mo)- 
tioned  by  Valerius  Andreas  were  unknown  to  Busch. 
Moll  and  Acquoy  regard  them  as  independoit  works, 
but  Hirsche  more  correctly  considers  them  reoeo- 
sions  of  the  works  already  mentioned.  Since  Ge^ 
lach  wrote  much  in  the  vernacular,  he  belongs,  lib 
Hendrik  Mande,  to  the  first  and  best  proee-vrit^s 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  L.  Schuue. 

BnuoGKAPHT:  Tlie  chi^  woree  is  J.  Baach,  Cftrrwsm 
IFtMisdbMMiuc.  ed.  K.  Grabe.  Halle.  1880.  The  «cb^ 
WM  first  edentificelly  treated  by  W.  IfoU  in  N.  C  Kjit 
and  W.  Moll.  Kerkkiiianatk  Ardtief,  ii.  145-144.  Aasicr. 
dam,  1859,  wbere  three  of  Qeriadi's  6v«  writings  *^ 
leprodueed,  ef.  W.  Moil.  KwkgawehitdgmiM  van  NmUrig^ 
ii..  part  2.  pp.  206-230.  303  aqq..  part  3,  pp.  27  sQq.4l 
Utrecht.  180S-71:  J.  O.  R.  Aoquoy.  Bei  JCIooelv  Ito  WiMieh 
keim,  Amaterdam,  1875:  A.  Aoch-,  Utagie  evr  Urn  wnfth^tm 
de»  PaySoM  .  .  .in  Mimoirm  .  .  .  par  raeademt 
royaU  ,  .  .  dt  BdgiqmB,  xlvi.  300  aqq..  Braaael^  I^iTi 
R.  A.  Vaaghan.  Hoan  vtA  A0  MytHet,  i.  367.  Loadfic 
1879. 

GERLACHER  (GERNOLT),  THEOBALD.  Set 
BlLUCAN,  TmeoBALD. 

GERLE,sh&rl,CHRIST0PHEAHTOniS:  Fresch 
religious  enthusiast;  b.  at  Riom  (85  m.  w.  of  Lyoos' 
Oct.  25,  1736;  d.  in  Paris  Nov.  17,  1801.  He  en- 
tered the  order  of  Carthusians,  became  prior  of  tbs 
convent  of  Port-Sainte-liarie,  and  represented  tbr 
cler^  of  Riom  in  the  States-General  in  1789.  Ii 
the  famous  Tennis  Court  session  he  exhibited  so 
much  patriotic  fervor  that  David  gave  bim  a  proDs- 
nent  place  in  his  painting,  Le  Serment  du  Jeu  ^ 
Paume.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutkcai 
Assembly,  and  (Mi  Apr.  12,  1790,  vainly  urged  tlat 
body  to  proclaim  Roman  Catholicism  as  the  onh* 
religion  recognised  by  the  French  natioQ.  He 
became  a  follower  of  Catherine  Th^ot,  a  fanatiesl 
old  woman  who  called  herself  the  mother  of  God 
As  a  supporter  of  Robespierre  with  other  Tli^ 
tists,  he  was  imprisoned  May  16,  17M,  but  vbs 
released  on  the  advent  of  the  Directory.  He  wss 
afterward  emplo3red  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interkx- 
and  contributed  some  articles  to  the  Meaaager  ik 
Soir. 
Bxbuoobapby:  J.  Miohelet.  HiaL  de  la  nvtiuHmn  framcaim, 

▼d.  Til..  Paris,  1853;  Lichtenberger.  BSR,  ▼.  548-548. 

GERMAN  BAPTISTS,  GERMAK  BAPT6T 
BRETHREN.    See  Dunkkbs. 

GERMAN  CATHOUCISK. 

Origin.  JohaniMe  Rooge  (f  1). 

JohAnn  Cieraki  (f  2). 

Growth  and  Organisation  (f  3). 

Absorption  by  the  Free  Proteetant  CoDgragatiaiia  (S  C 

Beasons  for  Failure  (f  6). 

By  ''German  Catholicism"  (Deuieehkatkeiinf' 
mue)  is  meant  a  reform  movement  which  arose 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Gennanv  k 
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the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  led  to  the 
formation  of  separate  congregations,  and  ultimately 
entered  into  such  dose  relations  with  the  Protes- 
tant bodies  called  Lichtfreunde  (see  Fbeb  Congre- 
gations IN  Germany)  that  the  two 
X.  Origin,  movements  at  present  can  be  distin- 
Johannes  guished  only  in  certain  parts  of  Geiv 
Ronge.  many.  The  tendency  was  promoted, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  after-effects 
of  the  age  of  the  Enlightenment  and  the  liberal 
spirit  which  passed  over  Europe  from  about  1830; 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  spread  of  Ultramontan- 
ism  within  the  Roman  Church.  The  immediate 
occasion  was  the  solemn  exhibition  of  the  seamless 
coat  of  Christ  by  Bishop  Amoldi  in  Treves  in  1844 
(see  Treves,  Holy  Coat  of);  this  was  intended  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
rendered  unconditional  obedience  to  the  leadership 
of  their  cleigy,  a  principle  which  had  already  been 
illustrated  by  the  victory  of  Archbishop  Droste- 
Vischering  of  Cologne  over  the  Pnissian  govern- 
ment (see  Droste-Vischerino,  Clemens  August, 
Freiherr  von),  and  the  intention  was  fully  real- 
ized. But  if  this  celebration  was  a  great  demon- 
stration of  the  power  of  the  Roman  Church  over  its 
members,  it  had  also  the  effect  of  a  challenge  on 
circles  which  in  spirit  had  outgrown  the  tutelage 
of  the  deigy.  This  explains  the  publication  of  an 
open  letter  to  Bishop  Arnoldi  on  Oct.  15,  1844; 
it  was  a  trenchant  protest  against  the  "  idolatrous 
celebration  **  {GoeUenfesi)  of  the  Roman  hierarchy 
which  inveigled  the  credulous  multitude  into  direct- 
ing ''  those  feelings  of  reverence  which  we  owe  to 
God  alone,  to  an  article  of  clothing,  a  work  that 
human  hands  have  made."  The  contradiction 
between  the  veneration  of  relics  and  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  sharply  emphasized,  and  the  German 
people  is  exhorted  ''  to  check  the  tyrannical  power 
of  the  Roman  hierarehy."  The  author  of  the  letter 
was  Johannes  Ronge,  a  priest,  thirty-one  years  old 
(b.  Oct.  16, 1813),  who,  because  of  an  article ''  Rome 
and  the  Cathedral  Chapter  of  Breslau,"  had  been 
suspended  from  office  in  1843  and  since  then  had 
acted  as  a  teacher  in  Laurahiltte  in  Upper  Silesia. 
When  Ronge  refiased  to  retract  his  open  letter,  he 
was  excommunicated  and  degraded,  Dec.  4,  1844, 
by  the  suffragan  bishop  Latussek  of  Breslau. 
Ronge  left  the  Roman  Church  but  continued  the 
literary  controversy  in  a  series  of  pamphlets,  in 
which  he  demanded  the  abolition  of  celibacy,  of 
auricular  confession,  and  of  Latin  as  the  ecclesiaa- 
tical  language,  and  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
German  Catholic  Chureh. 

Another  priest,  in  the  neighboring  province  of 
Posen,  independently  of  him  had  already  put  these 
thoughts  into  practise.    Johann  Czerski  (b.  May 
12,  1813)  had  come  to  doubt  many  dogmas  while 
in  the  bishop's  seminary,  and  was  con- 
2.  Johann  firmed  in  these  doubts  by  studying 
CzerskL     the    Holy   Scripture    while    vicar    in 
Posen.    When    he    had    been    trans- 
ferred to  Schneidemtlhl,   where,  even  before  his 
arrival,  similar  ideas  had  been  spreading,  he  went 
further  in  this  direction,  married,  gave  up  his  eccle- 
siastical position,  and  with  his  followers  left  the 
Roman  Church  in  order  to  oiganize  themselves  as  a 


"  Christian  Catholic  "  Church.  The  first  congre- 
gation was  founded  in  Breslau  in  1845,  on  the  bNuis 
of  an  Apostles'  Creed  modernized  by  Ronge  as 
follows: 

I  believe  in  God,  the  Father,  who  throush  his  ahniehty 
word  created  the  world  and  rules  it  in  wisdom,  rii^teouBness 
and  love.  I  believe  in  Jeans  Christ  our  Savior,  who  by  his 
teaehings,  his  life,  and  his  death  has  ransomed  us  from  the 
bondace  of  sin.  I  believe  in  the  sway  iWaUen)  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  earth.  I  believe  in  a  holy,  univenal  Christian 
Church,  the  communion  of  the  faithJFul,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  azid  an  eternal  life. 

At  the  same  time  the  congregation  proclaimed  the 
principle  of  complete  freedom  of  conscience  and  the 
freedom  of  scientific  investigation. 

There  now  followed  in  quick  succession  the  found- 
ing of  congregations  in  the  other  parts  of  Germany. 
To  bind  them  together  was  the  pur- 

3.  Growth  pose  of  the  "  First  General  Chureh 
and  Oigani- Convention  of  the  German  Catholic 
zation.  Church,"  held  in  Leipsic  Mar.  23-28, 
1845.  According  to  the  official  min- 
utes fifteen  congregations  were  here  represented, 
thirty-one  delegates  being  present.  As  the  title 
of  the  new  Chureh  the  name  **  German  Catholic 
Chiu'ch  "  was  adopted.  As  to  its  teaching,  it  was 
resolved:  **  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith 
for  us  shall  be  Holy  Scripture  solely  and  alone,  the 
construction  and  interpretation  whereof  is  left  free 
to  reason  penetrated  and  moved  by  the  Christian 
idea."  A  creed  was  set  up  to  show  the  content  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  which  was  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  confession  adopted  in  Breslau.  The 
demand  of  Czerski  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  should 
be  added  thereto  was  not  oompUed  with;  more- 
over, the  primacy  of  the  pope,  the  hierarchy,  auricu- 
lar confession,  compulsory  celibacy,  the  invocation 
of  saints,  the  veneration  of  relics  and  images,  in- 
dulgences, etc.,  were  rejected.  But  two  sacraments 
were  recognized,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  latter  imder  both  kinds.  Regulations  were  also 
made  concerning  divine  worship,  which  should  be 
held  in  the  German  language  without  the  use  of  the 
canon  of  the  mass.  Presbyterial  organization  was 
decided  on  for  the  congregations,  which  at  the 
same  time  received  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
ministers  and  standing  committees. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  great  day  was  dawning  for 
German  Catholidsm  when  Ronge  began  his  agita- 
tional journeys  through  Germany.  They  became 
triumphal  processions.  At  the  second  German 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  convention  of  1847  there 
were  already  259  congregations  with  eighty-eight 
ministers.  The  movement  attracted  notice  even 
in  foreign  countries.  Ronge  received  resolutions  of 
approval  from  the  United  States;  a  Free  Catholic 
congregation  was  foimded  in  New  York  in  1846; 
in  subsequent  years  ministers  who  had  emigrated 
from  Germany  founded  similar  ones  in  St.  Louis 
and  Philadelphia.  English,  Irish  and  French  Uni- 
tarians showed  their  interest  in  what  was  going  on 
in  Germany,  as  did  the  Arminians  of  Holland. 

Friendly  relations  soon  arose  between  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  congregations  and  the  free  Protestant 
congregations  which  were  founded  about  the  same 
time  (see  Fbeb  Conobboationb  in  Gbrmant). 
The  friendship  grew  so  that  in  May,  1850,  the  third 
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German  Catholic  council  and  the  third  synod  of  the 
free  Protestant  congregations  met  in  Leipsic  for 
negotiations  with  each  other.    There 
4.  Absorp-  were  here  represented  about  100  Ger^ 
tion  by  the  man  Catholic  congregations  and  about 
Free  Prot-  thirty  free  Protestant  ones.    The  re- 
estant  Con-  suit  was  the  formation  of  the  "  Re- 
gregations.  ligious  Society  of  Free  Congregations  " 
{ReligionsgeaeUsckafifreier  Gemeinden), 
which  means  that  the  German  Catholic  congregsr 
tions  gave  up  their  Roman  Catholic  character  and 
their  creed  and  melted  away  in  the  Protestant  free 
religious  movement.    This  union  was  the  end  of 
German  Catholicism  as  an  independent  party  build- 
ing upon  Catholic  foimdations;    the  confessional 
element,   which  had  hitherto  still  persisted  in  it 
though  in  a  weakened  form,  was  sacrified  in  the 
interests  of  the  more  highly  valued  element  of 
freedom. 

This  union  was  not  adopted  without  objections 
in  the  meeting,  and  not  all  the  congr^ations  ac- 
cepted it.  There  still  exist  to-day  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  several  German  Catholic  congregations 
comprising  more  than  three  thousand  persons; 
that  at  Leipsic  shows  a  vigorous  increase  (1866,  407 
persons,  1903  almost  1,400).  It  can  not  be  deter- 
mined how  many  of  the  free  congregations  outside 
Saxony  may  still  be  counted  as  German  Catholic; 
their  names  are  too  indefinite.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  title  of  "  German  Catholic  "  is  used 
at  present  by  the  congregations  of  Western  and 
Southern  Germany  belonging  to  the  League  of  Free 
Religious  Congregations.  In  isolated  instances 
there  occur  titles  like  *^  Christian  Catholic  "  (Christ- 
katholi8ch),  "  Free  Christian  "  (Frei^hristlich),  and 
even  the  name  "  Free  Evangelical  Catholic ''  {Frei 
evangdisch'kaiholiach)  is  found  in  Kdnigsbeig,  as 
an  attempt  to  express  absolute  superiority  to  con- 
fessionalism.  According  to  a  list  of  the  League  of 
Free  Religious  Congregations  (Bund  freireligidser 
Gemeinden)  of  1896,  fifty-nine  congregations  belonged 
at  that  time,  fourteen  of  them  mentioning  in  their 
self-chosen  title  their  relationship  to  Catholicism. 

Within  German  Catholicism  Czerski  tried  at  the 
start  to  maintain  connection  with  churchly  Chris- 
tianity, but  he  was  not  able  to  make  his  influence 
felt  alongside  that  of  Ronge.    From  objecting  to 
compulsory    dogmas    they    went    on 
5*  Reasons  apace  to  thrusting  all  dogmas  aside, 
for         and  so  to  a  breach  with  the  Christian 
Failure,     faith,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant.   Many   who   had   joined   the 
movement  at  the  start  because  they  hoped  from  it 
a  purification  and  reformation  of  the  Roman  Church, 
now  withdrew;  such  were  Anton  Theiner,  professor 
of  Catholic  theology,  and  M.  E.  Regenbrecht,  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law,  both  in  Breslau.     Very  soon 
it  became  evident   that  Ronge   merely  had  the 
ability  to  summon  to  the  first  attack  on  the  Roman 
Church  and  to  stir  up  the  masses  as  an  agitator, 
but  that  he  did  not  have  the  power  of  founding  a 
new  Church.    His  lack  of  capacity  was  soon  recog- 
nissed  even  by  those  of  his  own  party;  he  died  in 
Vienna  Oct.  26,  1887,  a  forgotten  man.     Czerski 
had  long  been  of  no  public  significance  when  death 
reached  him  Dec.  22,  1893. 


At  the  start  German  Catholicism  was  not  with- 
out certain  prospects,  for  it  voiced  demaods  ate 
represented  ideas  which  corresponded  to  the  moor: 
of  the  times  and  contained  much  that  was  |rc«xL 
But  that  which  Ronge  and  Czerski  lacked  was  xh,- 
wherein  the  entire  movement  was  deficieot,  viz.,  the 
power  to  proceed  from  negative  criticiam  of  tV 
faults  of  the  Roman  Church  to  the  formation  d  a 
piuer  Catholic  Church.  This  impotence  was  rooten 
in  the  lack  of  religious  productivity.  The  Genmi 
Catholic  movement  brought  forth  not  a  single  f^er- 
sonaiity  able  to  lead  others  as  a  prophet.  Tkc^^ 
it  may  also  be  granted  that  persecution  by  the  arl 
power  was  not  without  influence  on  the  dedine  d 
the  movement,  nevertheless  in  the  last  analysis  'i^ 
decisive  reasons  for  failure  b'e  in  its  own  makp-cp. 
For  but  a  few  years  it  was  a  danger  to  the  Rtsnai 
Church;  after  it  had  amalgamated  with  the  fr% 
Protestant  congregations,  it  needed  no  longer  to  be 
feared.  Cari.  Mibbt. 

Bibuographt:  F.  Kampe,  G^a^iekle  der  rcKiriAam  Bea- 
Oung  der  neuem  Zeit,  4  ▼ola.,  Leipsic.  1852-60;  icrs. 
Dm  Weaen  df  DeutadJcatholieiminu,  Tabingea.  1850^ 
H.  Schmid.  OeachidUe  der  kaUudiaehen  Kircke  Detifd- 
lands  von  der  Mitte  dee  18.  Jakrhunderte,  Mnnicfa.  l$7i 
H.  Brack.  Oeeehichie  der  katholiecken  Kircke  im  19.  Jakr- 
hundert,  ii.  525  aqq..  Mannter,  1903;  G.  Tedam.  zr 
60-j6hrigen  Oeethichie  der  jreireLig%6een  BewegunQ^  Bas- 
bergc.  1904.  For  review  of  literature  oonsalt  Jemnmit 
alkfemeine  LiUeratuneitung,  184d-47;  T.  Bmns  in  C.  Hi^ 
ner.  Neuea  Reperiorium  fUr  die  ikmUogiMcke  Idagraiar  vk 
kirekliche  StaiieHk,  vol.  v..  1846. 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  DIET.    See 
Church  Diet,  German  Evangeucai*. 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  PROTESCAIT 
CHURCH:  A  name  given  collectively  to  a  number 
of  independent  German  churches,  mostly  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Moimtains,  holding  the  general  posi- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Union,  German  (q.v.),  repr^ 
sented  by  two  associations  named  reepectiTfir 
**  Union  of  Ministers  of  the  German  E>vangeiica. 
Protestant  Church  of  North  America  "  and  "  £vbd- 
gelical  Protestant  Preachers'  Conference  of  Noith 
America."  The  first,  formed  in  1885,  suceee<k<i 
the  defunct  "  Protestant  Union,"  and  aimed  to 
furnish  a  representation  of  the  churches  interested 
to  preserve  their  independence  and  mutual  int^^ 
ests,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  ministers. 
It  has  three  districts,  Pittsburg,  Cincizuiati,  and 
Western,  with  a  central  executive  board  of  thref 
members,  and  reports  thirty-four  churches  and  a^ 
many  ministers.  The  second  association,  holdiis 
essentially  the  same  position,  was  formed  in  18% 
and  has  twelve  ministers  and  fourteen  oongre^ 
tions.  Besides  the  churches  represented  in  the 
associations  named,  there  are  a  number  of  inds- 
pendent  congregations,  the  ministers  of  which  aif 
imaffiliated,  the  number  and  membership  of  whkb 
is  not  known,  but  the  latter  may  reach  20,000.  Tbe 
fundamental  principles  are  practically  those  of  tht 
United  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia  of  1817.  Iti 
religious  foundation  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  interpretation  of  which  is  left  to  the  judgmect 
of  the  believer,  guided  by  the  Christian  idea.  Tbr 
associations  maintain  an  orphan's  home  and  s 
home  for  the  aged  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  have  a  mxs- 
isters'  seminary,  aid  in  the  support  of  the  Protes- 
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tant  Orphan's  Home  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
and  give  occ^ional  assistance  to  other  benevolent 
institutions.  The  publications  consist  chiefly  of 
aids  to  church  services  and  devotion.  Its  period- 
icals are:  the  Kirchemeitungf  monthly  at  Cincinnati 
and  weekly  at  Pittsburg;  the  ChrisUiche  Jugend- 
freund,  a  weekly  and  semimonthly  paper  for  Sun- 
day-schools; and  the  Protestantiache  Vciks-Kalender^ 
an  annual.  H.  K.  Carroll. 

Bibuoorapbt:    H.  K.  Oarroll,  in  American  Church  Hiatory 
SeriM,  i.  166.  New  York.  1896. 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  SYNOD  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA:  An  oiganization  founded  at  Gravois 
Settlement,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  15,  1840,  by 
six  German  ministers.  The  name  Der  deutsche 
evangelische  Kirchenverein  des  Westens  was  then 
chosen.  Owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  Synod  this 
was  changed  in  1866  to  Synod  of  the  West  and  again 
in  1877  to  its  present  name.  It  represents  in  the 
United  States  the  State  Church  of  Prussia,  which  is 
a  union  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  elements  (see 
Prussia).  Its  creed  and  mission  are  stated  in  §§  2 
and  3  of  its  constitution:  '*  The  German  Evan- 
gelical Synod  of  North  America,  as  a  part  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  understands  by  '  Evangelical 
Church '  that  ecclesiastical  body,  which  acknowl- 
edges the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments as  the  Word  of  God  and  as  the  only  and 
infallible  criterion  of  faith  and  life  and  accepts  the 
interpretation  given  in  the  symbolic  books  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are:  the  Augsbuig  Confession, 
Luther's  Catechism  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
in  so  far  as  these  agree;  but  in  their  points  of  dif- 
ference the  German  Evangelical  Synod  adheres 
strictly  to  the  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  pertaining 
thereimto  and  avails  itself  of  that  liberty  of  con- 
science prevailing  in  the  Evangelical  Church." 

"  The  object  and  purpose  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Synod  in  general  is  the  advancement  and 
extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  especially 
the  establishment  and  expansion  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  among  the  German  population  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

The  Synod  is  divided  into  eighteen  districts, 
which  hold  annual  conferences.  The  general  con- 
ference of  the  body  convenes  every  four  years,  to 
which  each  district  sends  delegates,  one  for  every 
twelve  ministers  and  one  lay  delegate  for  every 
twelve  congregations.  A  president,  vice-president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  are  the  officers  of  the  Synod. 
The  various  branches  of  synodical  work  are  con- 
trolled by  separate  boards  of  directors  elected  by 
the  General  Synod.  Its  agencies  include  a  Home 
Mission  Board  which  ministers  to  102  congregations 
and  expends  upward  of  $25,000  annually;  a  Church 
Extension  Fund  which  assists  in  the  erection  of 
churches  by  loaning  money  at  low  rates  of  interest; 
a  Relief  Fimd  for  the  aid  of  invalid  and  superannu- 
ated pastors,  teachers  and  their  widows  and  or- 
phans; a  foreign  mission  board  which  conducts  work 
at  four  principal  stations  and  forty-one  outlying 
stations  in  India  and  reports  3,088  members;  an 
inunigrant  mission  operated  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
since  1886;    deaconeflaefl'  homes  and  hospitals  at 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Indianapolis,  and  Evansville,  Ind., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  and  Lincoln,  111.;  homes  for  epilep- 
tics at  Marthasville  and  St.  Charles,  Mo.;  orphan- 
ages at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Hoyleton  and  Chicago,  111. 
— also  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Bensenville,  111.,  with 
homes  for  old  peopt6  at  the  last  two  places;  and 
the  Eden  Publishing  House  (and  book-store)  at  St. 
Louis,  with  a  branch  at  Chicago,  the  whole  valued 
at  $143,775,  with  net  proceeds  of  $37,000  annu- 
ally, devoted  to  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Synod 
in  its  various  branches.  There  are  650  parochial 
schools  with  25,777  scholars,  instructed  by  110 
professional  teachers  and  571  pastors,  also  1,044 
Sunday-schools  with  10,752  teachers  and  110,385 
scholars.  The  theological  seminary,  Eden  College, 
is  located  near  Wellston,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.  It 
was  founded  in  1850  near  Marthasville,  Mo.,  and 
removed  in  1883  to  its  present  location.  It  has  a 
three  years'  course,  four  professors  and  sixty-seven 
students.  At  Elmhurst,  111.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago, 
is  located  a  proseminary,  having  a  five-year  course, 
with  105  students  and  seven  professors.  While 
German  is  predominantly  the  language  lased  in  the 
churches  and  schools,  English  is  also  employed  in 
church  service  and  religious  instruction  and  a  few 
English  churches  have  been  organized  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  official  oigan  is  Der  FrtederuboU,  a 
weekly  with  circulation  of  27,334  copies.  Other 
publications  are:  Messenger  of  Peace,  Tfieologische 
Zeitschriftj  Jtigend/reund,  Kinderzeitung,  and  Evanr 
gelical  Companion.  The  Church  began  with  six 
ministers,  twelve  churches,  and  353  communicants. 
The  statistics  of  1907  give  974  ministers,  1,262  con- 
gregations, 1,095  churches,  654  school  buildings, 
237,321  commimicants,  value  of  church  property 
$8,214,391.38,  contributions  for  general  purposes, 
in  1905,  $119,233.21.  Paul  Irion. 

BibuogRapht:  A.  Shory,  Ot»AidUe  der  deuieehen  evange- 
liaehen  Synode  von  Nord  Amerieat  St.  Louis,  1880;  Evan- 
OeUoal  Caiechiem,  ib.  1802;  Evanoelieeher  KaUnder 
(annual). 

GERMAN  REFORMED  CHURCH.  See  Re- 
formed (German)  Church  in  the  United  States. 

GERMAN      SEVENTH-DAY      BAPTISTS.    See 

CoiOfUNIBM,  n.,  5. 

GERMANUS,  jer-md'nuB,  SAINT,  OP  AUXERRE 
(St  Germain  d'Auzerre):  Bbhop  of  Auxerre;  b., 
according  to  a  life  claiming  to  be  by  his  scholar, 
Constantius  of  Lyons,  but  thought  by  some  to  be 
later,  at  Auxerre  c.  380;  d.  at  Ravenna  July  31, 
448.  He  was  of  good  family,  received  an  excellent 
education  in  Gaul  and  Rome,  married,  and  entered 
upon  a  prosperous  and  honorable  career  as  lawyer 
and  public  official.  Amator,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
chose  him  as  his  successor,  forced  ordination  upon 
him,  and  when  the  former  died  (c.  418)  Germanus 
accepted  the  position.  He  put  away  his  wife  and 
adopted  a  life  of  rigorous  asceticism.  In  429  he 
visited  Britain  and  successfully  opposed  Pelagian- 
ism  there.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  says  (Chrontcon, 
annus  429)  he  was  sent  by  Pope  Celestine  I.  The 
life  by  Constantius  says  he  was  sent  by  a  Galilean 
synod  with  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes,  and  that  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  later  he  went  again  with 
Severus,   bishop  of  Treves.    The  later  accounts 
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cont&in  much  that  is  clearly  legendary  and  are 
decked  out  with  miradee,  including  the  story  of  a 
bloodless  victory  over  the  Picts  and  Saxons  gained 
by  the  British  under  the  lead  of  Gernu&nus  and 
Lupus  by  shouting  **  hallelujah  '* — the  so-caUed 
"  hallelujah  victory."  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Germanus  had  gone  to  Ravenna  to  intercede  at  the 
imperial  court  for  the  Armoricans,  who  had  re- 
volted. Churches  are  dedicated  to  him  and  his 
name  is  preserved  in  legend  in  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

BiBLiooRArBT:  The  Vila  attributed  to  Confltaotiufl  (used 
by  Bede,  HiaL  eecL,  i.  17-21),  and  done  into  meter  with 
other  material  by  the  monk  Heirieus  or  Herious  of  Auzerre 
(d.  876),  is  with  lecenda,  miraada^  and  oomment  in  ASB^ 
July,  vii.  184-287,  and  the  metrical  version  is  in  MPL, 
exxiv.  1131-1272.  On  the  Vita  consult  L.  M.  Duru, 
BibUoihiguB  hiatorique  (U  I'Yonne,  i.  48^89,  Auxerre.  1850; 
C.  Narbey,  AhuU  criHque  nur  la  via  de  8.  Qm^nain  d*Au- 
Mrre,  Paris,  1884.  Duru.  ut  sup.,  i.  00-09,  ii.  110-114. 
183-180.  247-248.  contains  bibUographical  material. 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,'Counci/s,  i.  16-21,  give  excerpts  from 
eariy  sources.  Consult:  Tillemont,  Jkf^moirss,  xv.  1-30; 
HUloire  litUrain  <U  la  France,  ii.  256-261,  Paris,  1735; 
W.  Bright,  Early  EngliBh  Churdt  Hialory,  pp.  17-23, 
Oxford.  1807;   DNB,  xxi.  23^238;   DCB,  ii.  657-658. 

GERMANUS, SAIirr,  OF  PARIS:  Bishop  of  Paris; 
b.  in  the  district  of  Autun  (230  m.  s.e.  of  Paris) 
about  496;  d.  at  Paris  May  28,  576.  He  was  of 
good  family,  and  became  head  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Symphorien  at  Autun  about  540;  about  ten  years 
later  he  became  bishop  of  Paris,  and  as  such  took 
part  in  synods  at  Tours  in  567  and  Paris  in  556  and 
573  (MGH,  Leg.,  uelio  iii.,  ConeUia,  i.,  1893,  pp.  135, 
145,  148).  He  did  not  shrink  from  exconununi- 
cating  King  Charibert  I.  for  an  amour  with  two 
sisters,  winning  by  such  faithfulness  and  courage 
the  respect  of  the  nobles,  though  his  efforts  to  keep 
peace  among  them  were  of  little  avail.  The  people 
admired  his  rigidly  ascetic  life  and  his  benevolence, 
and  ascribed  to  him  the  gift  of  prophecy  and 
miracles.  He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Vin- 
cent built  by  Childebert  I.  and  consecrated  by  him- 
self in  559;  later  it  was  named  after  Germanus  and 
is  now  St.  Germain  des  Prte.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Souroes:  a  letter  to  Queen  Brunhilde  is  in 
MPL,  Ixxii.  77  and  in  MGH,  BpiaL,  iii  (1801),  pp.  122- 
124;  and  matter  relating  to  him  is  in  MOH,  Dipt.,  i 
(1872),  6,  no.  3.  The  Vila  by  his  contemporAo'  Fortu- 
natus  Venantius  is  in  MOH,  Auct.  ant.,  iv.  2  (1885),  11- 
27,  and,  with  commentary,  epiiaphium,  miraculat  and 
irantlatio,  in  ASB,  May,  vi.  774-805.  0>nsult:  Hi»t. 
littirain  lU  la  France,  iii.  310,  iv.  44,  Paris,  1735-88; 
A.  Ebert,  Alkfemeins  OeeehidkU  der  Lileraiur  dea  Mitlel- 
alter;  ii.  356-357.  Leipsic,  1880;  O.  Holder-B^ier,  in 
ATA,  xviii  (1803),  274-281. 

GERMAHT. 

I.   General  Survey. 

The  Modem  German  Empire  (f  1). 
The  Protestant  (Church  (f  2). 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  (f  8). 
Education  (f  4). 
II.  Sectarianism  in  Germany. 
Heanincof  "Sect"  (fl). 

Different  Classes  of  Non-established  Churches  (|  2). 
Attitude  of  the  State  toward  Sects  (f  8). 
Means  of  0>mbatinc  Sects  (t  4). 
Statistics  (f  5). 

L  General  Sunrey:  Germany  in  the  broadest 
sense  is  the  coimtry  of  an  important  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  which  first  appears  in  history  divided 
into  nimierous  tribes  occupying,  roughly,  the  lands 
between  the  Rhine,  the  DanitbOi  thd  Vistula,  and 


the  sea.  The  Romans  included  all  the  tribes  in  the 
general  designation  Germani  and  called  their  coun- 
try Germania.  Since  about  the  twelfth  centLrr 
the  Germans  have  called  themselves  die  DeuUekp*. 
In  the  time  of  the  migrations,  and  later,  Cienuc 
peoples  have  become  incorporated  in  neighboring 
and  more  distant  lands,  and  their  territories  by? 
been  invaded  and  permanently  occupied  by  ali«iv 
nevertheless  the  bounds  of  Gennany  as  a  politk^ 
designation  have  never  materially  changed.  Tb^ 
conversion  of  the  more  important  German  tribes  to 
Christianity  is  treated  in  separate  articles  (see 
Alemanni,  Bavarians,  etc.,  and  notices  of  ol!- 
sionaries  like  Boniface).  For  the  religious  his- 
tory of  the  older  Gennan  Empire  (more  correethr 
the  German-Roman  or  Holy  Roman  Empire)  aho, 
see  articles  like  Charlemagne  and  other  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  important  personages,  nsmes  d 
places,  events,  periods,  sects,  and  the  like  (Aachen; 
AuQSBURO,  RsuoiouB  Peacb  of;  Anabafhsts; 
etc.). 

The  modem  German  Empire,  constituted  in  IS71. 
has  an  area  of  206,830  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion (1908)  of  60,641,278.     It  occupies  a  large  I^ 
of  Central  Europe,  consisting  of  twenty-fire  sot* 
ereign  states  and  the  "  imperial  teni- 
I.  The      tory  "  of  Alsace-Lorraine.    The  kio^ 
Modem     of  Prussia  is  hereditaiy  head  of  tiie 
German     federation,  bearing  the  title  (leniua 
Empire.     Emperor  (not  Emperor  of  CxenDa:)y- 
It  has  colonial  possessions  aggregating 
1,028,(X)0  square  miles  in  area,  with  a  populatioa  u 
about  13,000,000  (12,500  Europeans),  in  Africa  asi 
Oceanica  besides  Kiau-Chau  in  China,  which  v^^ 
ceded  to  Grermany  in  1898  on  a  lease  for  nine cj- 
nine  years  (see  Africa,  II.;  Pacific  Islands).  ^S' 
cording  to  the  latest  figures  accessible  (tho»  c: 
Kirchlichea  Jahrhuch,  1908)  the  people  of  the  eo- 
pire  are  divided  religiously  as  fcdlows: 

Protestanto Z7.64ASSI 

Roman  CathoUca 22,094,4^^ 

Runian  Orthodox l.»l 

Greek  CathoUcs 131*1 

Diaaenten  (Baptiets,  Methodists,  etc;    see  be- 
low, II.) 259.:i: 

Jews 607.S62 

Non-Christian  religions    (Mohammedans,    Bud- 
dhists, etc.) 9(S 

Other  confessions  (Pantheists,  freethinkHB,  etc.)  .  U6^ 

Oonfeeson  of  no  religion. 127- 

flO.641^ 

The  Protestants  thus  embrace  about  two-thirds  c: 
the  population  (62.5  per  cent,  not  counting  the  du- 
senters)  and  the  Roman  (Catholics  a  little  more  th3s 
one-third  (36.1  per  cent).  This  is  substantially  tk 
proportion  that  existed  at  the  close  of  the  Thirtr 
Years'  War  in  1648,  and  the  geographical  distnbth 
tion  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Oatholics  is  sti 
nearly  the  same  as  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  Tbe 
Roman  Church  predominates  in  the  South,  tk 
Protestant  in  the  North.  Roman  Oatholics  fom 
60.6  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Baden,  70.7  per  oem 
in  Bavaria,  72.2  per  cent  in  Alsaoe-Lorraine.  lo 
Saxony,  on  the  other  hand,  94.5  per  cent  are  Pnt* 
estant,  in  Sleswick-Holstein  97.2  per  cent,  is 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  98.3  per  cent.  Other  North- 
German  states  show  a  aimilariy  hi^  proportioo  d 
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Protestants.     The  Jews  constitute  about   1   per 
cent  of  the  population. 

Perhaps    the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the 

Protestant  Church  of  Germany  is  that  it  is  not 

divided  into  numerous  rival  dencHninations.    This 

church  has  been  liberal  and  found  room  in  its  fold 

for  men  of  divergent  views.    The  dis- 

2.  The      tinction  between  Lutherans  and  Re- 
Protestant  formed  has  existed  since  the  Refor- 

Church,  mation;  and  attempts  to  imite  the 
two  confessions  by  acts  of  government 
(as  in  Prussia  in  1817;  see  Prussia)  have  produced 
the  ''  United  Evangelical  Church  "  and  bodies  of 
''  Separated  Lutherans  "  who  objected  to  the  Union 
(see  Lutherans,  II.).  But  Lutherans,  Reformed, 
and  the  Separatists  are  all  reckoned  to  the  "  Evangel- 
ical Church  "  (for  ''  Sectarianism  in  Germany  "  and 
the  connotation  of  the  word  ''  sect/'  see  below,  II.). 
Liberty  of  conscience  is  secured  by  the  several  state 
constitutions  and  by  imperial  law.  The  Evangelical 
Church  does  not  concern  the  empire  as  such,  but  is  the 
affair  of  the  individual  states,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  church  or  churches  which  it  supports.  For 
organization,  church  government,  and  more  de- 
tailed information,  see  the  articles  on  the  individual 
states;  see  also  the  denominational  articles,  particu- 
larly Lutherans.  Information  concerning  Christian 
work  and  the  religious  life  in  Germany  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  on  special  organized  agencies, 
such  as  Bund,  evanoelischer;  Conference,  Free 
Ecclesiastical-Social;  Deacon  ;  Deaconess;  Ei- 
senach Conference;  Gubtav-Adolf-Verein;  In- 
nere  Mission;  etc.,  and  certain  peculiarly  German 
problems  in  church  government  and  the  relation  be- 
tween Church  and  State  are  discussed  from  the  Ger- 
man standpoint  in  Church  and  State;  (IJhurch 
Government;  Colleoiausm;  and  Territorialism. 

In  10(X)  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  had 
17,454  clerical  charges,  14,213  parishes,  10,037 
stations,  and  1,014  dioceses.  Candidates  for  the 
ministry  must  complete  a  prescribed  course  of 
theological  study  at  a  university  and  pass  certain 
examinations.  The  average  yearly  salary  for  a 
clergyman  at  the  start  is  2,260  marks;  the  average 
maximum  salary  is  3,564  marks.  Hamburg  pays 
the  highest  salaries,  that  of  a  beginner  being  4,0(X) 
marks,  the  maximum  6,000  marks.  Pensions  vary 
from  about  1,000  to  4,0(X)  marks,  according  to 
length  of  service.  Pensions  for  widows  amount  to 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  highest  salary  drawn  by  the 
husband,  and  usually  an  extra  allowance  is  made  for 
the  children. 

The   Roman  Catholic   Church  in  Germany  is 
organized  into  five  archbishoprics  and  twenty  bish- 
oprics, as  follows:  the  archbishopric  of 

3.  The  C)ologne,  with  bishoprics  of  Mtlnster, 
Roman  Paderbom.  and  Treves;  the  archbish- 
Catholic  opric  of  Gnesen-Posen,  with  the  bish- 
ChurclL     opric  of  Culm;    the  archbishopric  of 

Munich-Freising,  with  bishoprics  of 
Augsburg,  Passau,  and  Regensburg;  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bamberg,  with  bishoprics  of  Eichst&tt, 
WQrzburg,  and  Speyer;  the  archbishopric  of  Frei- 
burg, with  bishoprics  of  Fulda,  Limburg,  Biainz, 
and  Rottenburg;  and  the  six  exempt  bishoprics  of 
Breslau,  Ermland,  Hildesheim,  Osnabrllck,  Stras- 


burg,  and  Metz.  There  are  three  apostolic  vicari- 
ates, one  for  Saxony,  one  for  Anhalt,  and  one  for 
the  northern  missions;  also  two  apostolic  prefec- 
tures, one  for  Sleswick-Hobtein  and  one  for  Lusatia. 
The  Roman  Church  is  subsidized  by  the  various 
states  just  as  is  the  Evangelical  Church,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  Jewish  Church.  The  Old  Catholics 
have  a  bishop  at  Bonn. 

In  1872  began  in  Germany  the  so-called  KuUur- 
kampff  during  the  course  of  which  numerous  strin- 
gent laws  were  passed  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
(see  Ultramontanibm).  These  measures,  with  the 
exception  of  the  law  expelling  the  Jesuits,  were 
later  repealed;  and  in  1904,  through  their  powerful 
political  party,  the  Centrum,  the  Catholics  secured 
the  repeal  of  the  clause  of  this  law  giving  full  power 
to  expel  individual  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
and  kindred  orders.  Other  clauses  of  the  law  ex- 
cluding from  the  empire  such  orders  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  remain  in  force.  This  is  practically 
the  only  restriction  now  placed  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Germany.    See  German  Cathoucism. 

Education  is  compulsory  throughout  the  empire 

for  children  from  about  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth 

year,    though    the   school-age   varies 

4.  Edu-  somewhat  in  the  different  states. 
cation.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  only 
about  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  De- 
spite increasing  agitation  for  secular  education, 
public  elementary  schools  are  usually  confessional, 
being  either  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic;  and 
local  supervision  of  schools  is  still  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  (see  Church  and  School).  In 
the  curriculum  religion  has  its  place  with  other 
subjects.  The  system  of  secondary  and  technical 
education  is  admirable,  and  there  are  twenty-one 
universities  in  the  empire,  each  having,  as  a  rule, 
distinct  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
philosophy.  The  theological  faculties  are  Roman 
Catholic  in  the  universitieiB  of  Freiburg,  Miinster, 
and  Wth^burg.  At  Bonn,  Breslau,  Strasburg,  and 
Tubingen  there  are  both  Evangelical  and  Roman 
Catholic  theological  faculties.  All  the  imiversities 
are  maintained  and  administered  by  the  states  in 
which  they  are  located.] 

XL  Sectarianism  in  Germany:  The  word  "sect " 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  sequor,  "  to  follow,"  or 
from  aeco  in  the  sense  of  aequor.  In  classical  Latin 
Mccta  meant  a  mode  of  thinking,  acting,  or  living,  then 
specifically  a  political  party  or  philosophical  school 
or  tendency.  The  Vulgate  used  the  word  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  haireais  in  Acts  xxiv.  5,  xxvi.  5, 
and  in  other  passages  where  it  means  simply  the 
religious  tendency  which  one  has  chosen.  In  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  the 
!•  Meaning  term  has  reference  to  the  formation 

of  '*  Sect"  of  factions  within  the  Christian  con- 
gregation (cf.  Gal.  V.  20;  II  Pet.  ii.  1). 
This  usage  was  continued  by  the  Church,  and  Luther 
employed  Sekte  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
same  sense.  Under  present  conditions  in  Germany, 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  political  and 
the  church  use  of  language.  The  State  regards  as 
sects  all  religious  communities  that  are  not  ac- 
knowledged by  it.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
relation  of    Uie  State  to  the  Evangelical   state 
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churches  might  be  dissolved,  or  that  the  State  might 
amiul  the  distinction  between  the  acknowledged 
churches  and  the  sects,  and  yet  there  might  be  com- 
munities which  would  have  to  be  considered  sects 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Church.  The  Evangel- 
ical Church  of  Germany  claims  privileges  against 
the  sects  not  so  much  by  reason  of  its  acknowl- 
edgment by  the  State  as  by  being  the  national 
Church  which  for  centuries  has  fostered  and  developed 
the  religious  and  ethical  ideals  of  the  people.  A 
church  community  might  perhaps  be  designated 
most  aptly  by  the  name  of  sect  where  the  exclusive 
or  Donatistic  conception  of  the  Church  forms  the 
leading  idea;  where  the  demand  to  represent  the 
communion  of  saints  puts  into  the  bacl^round  the 
catholicity  of  the  Chxuxh;  where  the  national 
Church  is  considered  more  or  less  as  a  Babel  from 
which  one  must  separate  himself;  and  where  the 
historical  development  of  the  Church  is  treated  with 
little  consideration. 

The  commimities  which  exist  in  Germany  beside 
the  Evangelical  state  churches  or  have  existed 
there  temporarily  fall  into  very  different  groups. 
First  must  be  mentioned  those  which  were  received 
into  Germany  because  of  persecution  in  other 
countries  and  subsequently  were  al- 
2.  Different  lowed  to  establish  their  own  forms  of 
Classes  of  worship.  To  this  category  belong, 
Non-estab-  among  others,  the  Walloons  and  French 
lished  from  the  territory  of  Calvinism,  the  Bo- 
Churches,  hemian  Brethren,  the  Waldenses,  and 
especially  the  Mennonites.  Communi- 
ties of  this  kind  have  been  gradually  brought  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  state  churches.  From  the 
standpoint  of  church  feeling  and  sentiment  even  the 
Mennonites,  who  remained  isolated,  can  hardly  be 
considered  sects,  because  their  commimities  are  not 
separations  from  the  German  Evangelical  Churches 
and  they  have  never  attempted  to  proselyte  from 
those  Churches.  In  like  manner  the  congregations 
of  foreigners,  such  as  English  and  Americans  in 
Berlin  and  other  cities,  can  not  be  considered  sects. 
Separations  from  a  state  church  constitute  a 
second  group.  Such  separations  have  originated 
because  a  minority  did  not  approve  of  changes  in 
the  constitution  and  rites  of  a  particular  State 
Church  (e.g.,  the  Old  Lutherans  or  Separated 
Lutherans  in  Prussia;  see  Lutherans;  Prussia). 
Such  separations  concern  an  entire  church  body. 
But  there  are  also  separations  of  a  local  and  ephem- 
eral character,  as  when  a  clergyman  falls  into 
conflict  with  his  church  authorities  and  carries  a 
part  of  his  congregation  with  him  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  church.  It  is  a  disputable  question 
in  how  far  such  separations  come  under  the  con- 
ception of  "  sect.''  It  is  to  be  considered  whether 
the  separatists  were  justified  in  their  opposition, 
which  may  have  been  against  progress  in  the  Church ; 
whether  their  conception  of  the  Church  has  ex- 
perienced a  change  in  the  direction  of  Donatism; 
whether  after  separation  they  are  still  able  to  take 
part  in  the  spiritual  development  of  Evangelical 
theology  or  isolate  themselves  theologically  and 
thus  become  sectarian. 

A  third  group  of  separate  congregations,  which 
are  undoubtedly  "  sects,"  has  originated  in  Ger- 


many by  the  invasion  of  Anglo- Am^can  Quis- 
tianity.  Here  we  have  to  do  not  with  sepaiaUoos 
based  on  the  internal  history  of  the  lurches  of 
the  German  Reformation,  but  with  repreBentatives 
of  another  conception  of  churchdom,  of  other  views 
concerning  the  way  of  salvation,  and  other  idesb 
of  piety.  They  have  come  over  to  Germany  cod- 
sidering  the  German  churches  as  a  misGaonaiy  fidd. 
Herein  lies  the  real  danger  of  sectarianism  for  tbe 
German  churches — ^a  danger  of  a  twofold  kind, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  German  c^uzehes  are 
deprived  of  zealous  and  active  members;  in  the 
second  place,  the  invasion  of  foreign  ideas  produees 
a  foreign  spirit  in  the  national  churches  smd  exer- 
cises a  disintegrating  effect  upon  them. 

The  reasons  for  the  estrangement  of  Germsffi 
from  their  mother  church  must  not  be  sought  pii- 
marily  in  sectarian  teachings  themselves.  Tbe 
attraction  of  sectarianism  lies  deeper.  There  is  a 
wide  variance  between  the  religious  ideal  of  the 
church  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  congrega- 
tions. The  sect  allures  above  all  the  active,  working 
members  by  proposing  to  them  a  community  d 
none  but  living  Christians.  Herein,  in  the  compact 
spiritual  community  which  it  offers,  lies  the  chief 
power  of  attraction  exercised  by  a  sect.  Other 
reasons  for  separation  are  the  craze  for  rdigiois 
fads;  spiritual  haughtiness,  which  feds  itsdf  ele- 
vated above  the  duly  appointed  authorities;  am- 
bition; impatience  and  dislike  of  the  dependence  ol 
the  Church  upon  the  State  or  of  the  "  scientific  the- 
ology "  taught  to  the  clergy  by  the  universities. 

The  constitutional  law  of  the  State  in  regard  to 

sects  has    undergone  various  changes   since  the 

Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  and  the 

3.  Attitude  Peace  of  Westphalia.    By  the  fonner 

of  the  State  only  R(»nan  Catholics  and  adherents 

Toward  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  received 
Sects.  recognition  by  the  State;  in  1648  the 
Reformed  were  also  recognized.  These 
three  churches  still  enjoy  special  privileges.  The 
State  supports  them,  considers  thdr  spiritual 
offices  as  public  offices,  and  provides  theological 
faculties  for  the  education  of  their  clergy.  Of 
other  communities  only  the  Jews  were  to  be  tol- 
erated, but  exceptions  have  been  made.  Hk 
Bohemian  Brethren  were  received  in  Brandenburg, 
Prussia,  in  1548,  and  the  Mennonites  in  1722. 
The  French  Reformed  were  granted  privileges  in 
1630,  1685,  and  1694.  Frederick  II.  tolerated  Mo- 
ravians, Schwenkfelders,  and  even  Socinians.  In 
1847  a  law  was  passed  empowering  local  courts  to 
attest  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  "  tolerated" 
commimities  that  previously  had  been  required  to 
report  them  to  the  preachers  of  the  parishes  in  which 
they  lived  for  entry  in  the  parish  registers.  A  con- 
stitutional document  of  1848  (revised  1850)  made  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights  independent 
of  religious  confession,  but  with  the  proviso  thst 
religious  communities  without  corporative  rights 
could  obtain  them  only  by  special  laws.  Such 
rights  were  obtained  by  the  Mennonites  in  1874, 
and  by  the  Baptists  in  1875.  The  legal  status  of 
sects  has  been  fiuther  alleviated  by  the  intioduction 
of  civil  register-offices  and  obligatory  civil  manias 
(1874  for  Prussia,  1875  for  the  emiHre). 
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The  church  authorities  agree  that,  in  combating 
sects,  appeals  to  the  secular  powers  are  to  be  re- 
jected. An  effective  opposition  must  recognize  that 
the  religious  needs  which  attract  mem- 
4.  Means  of  bers  of  the  state  churches  to  the  sects 
Combating  must  be  satisfied  within  the  Church. 
Sects.  Every  appearance  of  a  sect  is  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Church  of  defects  and  abuses , 
and  to  remove  such  faults  is  the  way  to  preserve 
members  for  the  Church,  and  meet  the  accusations 
of  sectarians.  It  is  an  open  question  what  measures 
of  discipline  should  be  followed  against  members 
who  have  associated  themselves  with  sects  without 
severing  their  connection  with  the  State  Church. 
It  is  maintained  by  some  that  occasional  partici- 
pation in  the  services  of  sectarians  or  even  in  their 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  does  not  exclude 
a  person  from  the  State  Church.  Others  would 
refuse  the  sacrament  of  the  State  Church  to  apos- 
tatizing members.  There  seems  to  be  agreement 
on  the  following  points:  (1)  clergymen  of  the 
state  churches  can  not  remain  in  office  if  they 
stand  in  any  connection  with  a  sect;  (2)  school  au- 
thorities must  tolerate  no  teacher  of  religion  who 
has  joined  a  sect;  (3)  adherents  of  a  sect  must  not 
be  admitted  to  honorary  positions  in  the  Church, 
such  as  that  of  elder  and  the  like;  (4)  the  receiving 
of  a  second  baptism  is  to  be  treated  as  an  actual 
separation  from  the  State  Church. 

Accurate  statistics  of  sects  in  Germany  are  not 
available.  According  to  Pieper's  Kirchliche  Staiis- 
tik  Deutschlands  (TObingen,  1899), 
5.  Statistics,  which  is  based  on  the  census  of  1895, 
Prussia  has  besides  20,351,448  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  State  Church,  119,245  mem- 
bers of  "  other  Protestant  church  communities,'' 
i.e.,  almost  6  per  cent  of  Evangelicals  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  State  Church.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  Prussia  in  1900  there  were  45,594  Old 
Lutherans,  14,543  Old  Reformed,  4,031  Moravians, 
13,876  Mennonites,  38,143  Baptists,  5,226  Meth- 
odists and  Quakers,  32,215  Irvingites,  2,557  be- 
longing to  EngUsh  churches,  272  members  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  8,400  belonging  to  ''  Free  Con- 
gregations," 27,679  "  dissidents,"  and  5,635  "  other 
Christians."  The  statistics  of  the  German  Empire 
for  1890  showed  besides  31,000,000  of  Prot- 
estants belonging  to  the  State  Churches,  145,- 
000  adherents  of  smaller  commimities.  Such 
figures  are  inaccurate,  since  many  adherents  of 
sects  have  not  formally  separated  from  their  respect* 
ive  State  Churches,  and  many  who  simply  call 
themselves  ''  Evazigelical "  are  not  counted. 
Later  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  sec- 
tarians is  increasing.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibliographt:  For  sources  there  is  nothing  cwmparable  to 
the  MOH.  Consult  also  P.  Jaff^  Biblioihtca  rerum  Oer- 
manicarum,  6  vols..  Berlin.  1864-73:  J.  von  Hartiheim. 
Concilia  Oermania,  Cologne,  1759-63;  and  for  a  general 
history  the  work  of  J.  Janssen,  OeBchiehte  de$  deutaehtn 
Volkea,  8  vols.,  Freiburg,  1903,  Eng.  transl.,  10  voK, 
London,  1907.  A  satisfactory  review  is  given  in  £.  F. 
Henderson,  &iort  HUt.  of  Otrmany^  2  vols.,  New  York, 
1902.  On  the  early  religion  consult  P.  D.  Chantepie  de 
la  Saussaye,  Religion  of  ike  Teutons,  Boston,  1902;  and 
for  origins  compare  F.  B.  Gummere,  Oermanie  Orioina, 
New  York,  1892.  The  early  period  of  church  history 
is  treated  in  the  works  on  the  history  of  the  Church  in 


Germany  by  Fiiedberg,  Rettberg,  and  Hauck,  and  in 
W.  Stubbs.  Germany  in  (Ke  Early  Middle  Ages,  476- 
ItSO,  ed.  A.  Hassall,  1908.  For  German  Protestant- 
ism consult:  C.  F.  A.  Kahnis,  Internal  Hiat  of  Ger- 
man Proteatantien^,  Edinburgh,  1866;  J.  I.  Good.  Ori- 
gin of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany,  Reading,  Pa., 
1887;  S.  B.  Gould,  The  Chwrth  in  Germany,  London, 
1891;  R.  Rocholl,  Gescfttdite  der  evangeliachen  Kirche  in 
Deuteehland,  Leipsic,  1897;  C.  Tischhauser,  Geeehidile  der 
evangeliachen  Kirche  Deutachlanda  in  der  eraten  Hdlfte  dea 
19.  Jahrhunderta,  Basel,  1900;  G.  Ecke.  Die  evangeliachen 
Landeakirdten  Deutaddanda  im  19,  Jahrhunderta,  Berlin, 
1903;  R.  Seeberg,  Die  Kirche  Deutachlanda  im  19.  Jahr- 
hunderle,  Leipsic,  1903;  E.  Foerster,  Die  Entaiehung  der 
jireuaaiachen  Landeakirche  unier  .  .  .  Pricdrich  Wilhelm 
III.,  vol.  ii.,  Tubingen,  1907.  For  the  Catholic  Church 
consult:  H.  Brflck,  Geachichte  der  kaJthaliachen  Kirche  im 
19.  Jahrhundarte  in  DeutacMand,  4  vols..  Mains,  1887- 
1901;  G.  Goyau,  L*Allemagne  rdigieuae.  Le  Catholi- 
dame,  1800-1848,  2  vols..  Paris.  1897-1905;  A.  Wer- 
minghoff,  GeachidUe  der  Kirehenfaaaung  Deutachlanda  im 
MiUdaUer,  Hanover.  1905.  For  the  relations  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  read:  J.  A.  Moehler,  Neua 
Unierauehungen  der  LdurgegenatUze  twiachen  den  Katholiken 
und  den  Proleatanten,  R^^ensburg.  1900;  P.  Majunke, 
Geachichte  dea  Kulturkampfea  in  Deutachland,  Paderbom, 
1902.  For  a  general  view  of  religious  life  consult:  E.  F. 
Williams,  ChriaOan  Life  in  Germany  aa  Seen  in  the  State 
and  the  Church,  New  York,  1897.  For  statistics  consult: 
P.  Pieper,  Kirchliche  StatiaUk  DeutadUanda,  Tttbingen, 
1899;  H.  A.  Krose,  KonfeaaionaatatiaHk  Deutachlanda, 
Freiburg,  1904;  Von  Hirschfeld,  in  ZeiUdurift  dea  kdnig- 
lidtenpreuaaiadtenataHatiachenBiareaua,  iii  (1863),  iv  (1864); 
J.  Schneider,  Kirddidiea  Jahrbudi  (an  annual;  35th  is- 
sue, 1908).  On  sectarianism  in  Germany  consult:  AUge- 
meina  Kirchenblatt,  1853,  1855,  1884.  1885  (gives  reports 
of  discussions  in  the  Eisenach  Conference  on  the  question 
of  sects);  H.  Schmidt,  Die  Kirche.  Ihre  bibliache  Idee  und 
die  Formen  ihrer  .  .  .  Bracheinung,  pp.  189  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1884;  H.  F.  Jacobson.  in  ZKR,  i  (1861).  392  sqq.; 
idem,  Evangdiachea  Kirchenreeht,  i.  124-125,  Halle.  1864; 
C.  Palmer,  Die  Gemeinaduiften  und  Sekten  WUarUemberga, 
TObingen,  1877;  L.  von  Rdnne,  StaaUrecht  der  preua- 
aiachen  Afonarchie,  ii.  2,  pp.  151  sqq..  Leipsic.1882;  Richter. 
Kirchenreeht,  pp.  318  sqq.;  E.  Dresbach.  Die  proteatan- 
tiachen  Sekten  derGegenwart,  DQsseldorf,  1887;  W.  Rohnert, 
Kird^,  Kirchen  und  Sekten,  Leipsic,  1900;  E.  Kalb. 
Kirchen  und  Sekten  der  Gegenwart,  Stuttgart.  1905:  J. 
JOngst,  Der  Methodiamua  in  Deutachland,  Giessen,  1906. 

GERNLER,  g&m^er,  LUKAS:  Swiss  Reformer; 
b.  at  Basel  Aug.  19,  1625;  d.  there  Feb.  9,  1675. 
After  completing  his  theological  studies  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  visited  Geneva,  and  then  made  a  tour 
of  France,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany.  On 
his  return  to  Basel  in  1649,  he  was  appointed  deacon 
in  general  for  all  the  churches  of  the  city,  and  in 
1653  was  made  archdeacon  (assistant  pastor)  at 
the  cathedral,  becoming  president  and  first  pastor 
three  years  later.  At  the  same  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  polemics  and  the  encyclopedia 
of  theology,  a  position  which  he  exchanged  for  a 
professorship  of  the  Old  Testament  in  1665.  His 
opposition  to  the  overtures  of  John  Durie  (q.v.) 
for  union  resulted  in  their  rejection  in  1662  and 
1666,  and  his  hostility  toward  the  theology  of  Sau- 
mur  was  equally  marked.  He  was  the  chief  author 
of  the  Syllabus  controversiarumf  which  appeared  at 
Basel  in  1662,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Helvetic 
Consensus  Formula.  His  theological  writings  are 
of  minor  importance,  though  several  collections  of 
his  sermons  have  been  published.  He  induced  the 
council  to  erect  an  orphan  asylum  in  Basel,  and 
in  1666  edited  the  Agenda  in  a  form  which  remained 
unchanged  for  the  Church  of  Basel  until  1826. 
Under  the  title  of  ArUiquUatea  Gemlerianas  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  documents  which  are  one  of 
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the  chief  sources  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Basel.  (R.  SrAHSuNf.) 

Bxblxooeapht:  AOiitna  Baurica,  pp.  49-50.  Baael,  1778;  K. 
R.  Hagenbaoh,  GmcAmAIs  .  .  .  der  eraten  BatUr  CowfMtion, 
pp.  167  aqq.,  Basel.  1827;  idem.  Die  theolooiadu  SdntU 
Ba$dM  ttfuf  ikr$  LOirer,  iy.  31-32,  ib.  18(X);   ADB,  iz.  37. 

GEROKy  g^rekf,  KARL:  German  preacher  and 
poet;  b.  at  Vaihingen-on-the-Ens  (15  m.  n.w.  of 
Stuttgart),  Wttrttemberg,  Jan.  30, 1815;  d.  at  Stutt- 
gart Jan.  14,  1890.  His  father  removed  to  Stutt- 
gart a  few  weeks  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  and 
there  Earl  Cierok  spent  most  of  his  life.  As  his 
father  and  both  grandfathers  were  clergymen,  the 
ministry  was  his  natural  vocation.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  gymnasium  of  Stuttgart  and  in  1832 
entered  the  University  of  Tdbingen,  where  he 
studied  diligently  Hegel's  philosophy  and  Schleier- 
macher's  theology.  In  1837  he  became  his  father's 
vicar  in  Stuttgart.  From  1840  till  1843  he  was 
tutor  in  TQbingen.  In  1844  he  became  deacon  in 
BOblingen  (about  0  miles  from  Stuttgart),  where 
be  had  leisure  to  write  numerous  treatises  and 
essays  for  periodicals.  In  1840  he  became  deacon 
in  the  Spitalkiiche  of  Stuttgart,  in  1851  in  the 
Stiftskirche.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon in  the  same  church  and  dean  of  the  country 
diocese.  In  1862  he  became  preacher  of  the  Spital- 
kirche  and  dean  of  the  town  diocese.  From  1868 
until  his  death  he  was  court  preacher  and  member 
of  the  consistoiy  with  the  title  and  rank  of  prelate. 
Apart  from  his  activity  as  pastor  and  preacher,  he 
held  offices  as  president  or  member  in  numerous 
committees  and  societies. 

Cxerok  was  a  man  in  whom  the  culture  of  his  time 
and  Christian  truth  stood  in  living  connection. 
To  the  harmony  of  his  nature  corresponded  the 
mildness  of  his  judgment  in  regard  to  others;  even 
in  the  fall  he  was  able  to  discover  the  weak  germs 
of  goodness.  His  sermons  were  built  upon  the 
moral  basis  of  diligence  and  faithfulness.  Although 
he  carefully  elaborated  and  memorised  them,  they 
were  plain  and  simple,  yet  full  of  life  and  color. 
They  had  always  a  practical  relation  to  life,  and 
their  form  and  contents  were  aided  by  a  solemn  and 
edifying  deliveiy  that  inspired  esteem  for  Chris- 
tianity even  in  worldly  people.  As  a  poet,  (jerok 
educated  his  taste  by  studying  the  great  classics. 
He  kept  his  productions  secret  until  his  mature 
age,  and  it  was  only  in  his  fortieth  year  that  his  first 
poem  was  published.  His  poetry  had  its  root  in 
the  word  of  the  Bible,  and  all  subjects  which  he 
treated — histoiy,  the  fatherland,  and  nature — are 
transfigured  by  the  light  of  a  Christian  view  of  the 
world.  He  was  essentially  a  lyric  poet.  His  collec- 
tions of  poems  appeared  under  the  titles  PalmbUUter 
(Stuttgart,  1857;  Eng.  transl.,  Palm  Leaves,  London, 
1885);  Pftngetraaen  (Gfltersloh,  1864);  Blumen  und 
Sterne  (Stuttgart,  1868);  Deutsche Oetem  (1871);  Auf 
einsamen  Gdngen  (1878);  Der  letzte  Strauss  (1884); 
UrUer  dem  Abendstem  (1886);  Christkind  (1887). 
He  published  also  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and 
Von  Jerusalem  nach  Ram  (Stuttgart,  1868),  Bible 
studies  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  His  "  Homilet- 
ical  Suggestions  "  to  G.  V.  Lechler's  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  Lange's  Commentary  (Bielefeld,  1861) 
may  also  be  mentioned.  (H.  Mobapp.) 


Bibuoobapht:  In  the  fint  plaoe  aa  a  souroa  ataada  Gerok'i 
JuifenderinnerunggH^  Leipaio,  1808.  Consult:  H.  MoeapPb 
Karl  Gerok,  dn  BUd  annea  Lebena  und  Wirkena,  Stuttgart, 
1800;  idem.  Karl  Oerok  in  aeinar  Wirkmmktii  /fir  den 
Otutem-Adolf-Vartin,  Barmen,  1890;  F.  Braim,  Erin- 
nerunoen  an  Karl  Oarok,  Leipaie.  1801;  G.  Gerok.  Karl 
Omvk,  ein  Ltbenabild  aua  minsn  Briefan  umd  Avfmdh 
nutitfan,  Stuttgart,  1802. 

GERRHEHIAHS,  ger-rfni-ons:  The  name  of  a 
people  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Palestine,  mentioned  II  Mace,  xm.24 
as  marking  the  southern  boundary  (on  the  coast)  of 
the  Syrian  province.  The  description  there  given 
tallies  with  the  passage  I  Mace.  xi.  59.  Identifi- 
cation is  not  to  be  made  with  the  military  and  im- 
post station  named  Gierrhon  or  Cverrha,  fifty  stadia 
east  of  Pelusium,  since  this  place  was  in  Egyptian 
territoiy,  and  the  passage  in  Maccabees  does  not 
imply  a  miUtaiy  station.  Stark  and  Ewald  connect 
it  with  the  Gerar  of  Cjen.  zx.  1,  zxvi.  1;  II  Oitoil 
xiv.  13.  The  regio  GerarUica  Ib  well  known  frran 
itiB  Onamasticon  of  Eusebius  and  of  Jerome  (240. 
and  124)  as  located  beyond  (i.e.,  to  the  south  of) 
Daroma  as  the  borderland  of  Canaan  and  Egypt. 
The  modem  name  of  the  Wadi  Jerar  or  Jerur  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kadesh  recalls  the  old  name 
and  agrees  with  the  geographical  conditions. 

(H.  GUTHE.) 

BiBuooaAPHT:  K.  B.  Stark,  Oaaa  und  die  philiataiaAe 
KlUta,  p.  403.  Jena.  1862;  H.  Ewald,  O^aekidUt  ia 
VoObm  larad,  iv.  410.  Gottinfen.  1864;  C.  L.  W.  Grima, 
I>a9  niwite  .  .  .  Buck  der  Makkabder,  Ldpaic.  1857;  fl. 
Waoe.  Apocrypha,  ii.  633.  London,  1888. 

GERSON,  shftr^'sdn',  JEAN  CHARLIER  DE. 

Hia  Philosophy.    Myatidam  (|  1). 

His  Pride  aa   a  Theoloffian.    Infltienoa  of   Patiiotii 

Feeling  (I  2). 
Genon'a  Doctrine  of  the  Papacy  and  Gonneila  (I  3). 
The  Coundl  of  Constance  (|  4). 
Last  Years  (|  6). 

Johannes  Amaudi  de  Cversonio,  as  the  earliest 
entry  of  his  name  reads  in  the  records  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  was  chancellor  of  the  Univeiaty 
of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the  late  fourteenth  and 
eariy  fifteenth  centuries,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
Gallicanism  (q.v.).  He  was  bom  in  the  long  since 
obliterated  tuunlet  of  Gerson  (Jarson),  not  far  from 
Rethel  (1(X)  m.  n.e.  of  Paris),  in  the  diocese  of 
Reims,  Dec.  14,  1363,  and  died  at  Lyons  July  12, 
1429.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  peasants. 
Amolphe  le  Charlier  and  Elisabeth  Chardenito 
(concerning  an  extant  letter  from  his  mother  to  her 
two  eldest  sons,  cf.  Schwab,  p.  54;  Jadart,  pp.  11^ 
120),  and  his  education  was  made  possible  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  patronage.  After  prepara- 
tion at  Reims,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1377  and  entered 
the ,  College  of  Navarre.  Having  completed  bis 
course  in  the  arts  in  1381,  he  took  up  theology  tbe 
same  year.  In  1383  and  1384  he  was  procurator  of 
the  Gallic  nation;  in  1387  he  was  a  member  of  the 
university's  embassy  to  (Hement  VII.  against  tbe 
Dominican  Jean  de  Montson,  who  denied  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  He  became  doctor  of  the- 
ology in  1302,  and  in  1395  succeeded  hia  teachtf 
Pierre  d'Ailly  in  the  chancellorship.  This  office, 
which  he  occupied  to  the  end  of  his  life,  gave  him 
opportunity  to  exert  a  lasting  influence  not  00I7 
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upon  theologicfti  inBtruetion,  but  on  academic  in- 
struction at  large;  while  the  ecclesiastical  position 
therewith  connected  favored  his  natural  inclina- 
tion to  activity  in  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical  prac- 
tise, preaching,  and  the  cure  of  souls. 

He  began  his  scholastic  activity  with  a  notable 
reform  of  the  theological  course  on  its  practical  side 
(cf.  the  letter  to  his  teacher  D'AiUy,  De  reformor 
tione  theologia,  Opera,  i.  1,  p.  120;  and  two  letters 
to  the  scholars  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  p.  106). 
Only  from  the  closing  period  of  his  life  are  certain 
tracts  preserved  which  treat  of  logical 
I.  Wb  Phi-  and  metaphysical  problems.    Gerson 

loBophy.  is  a  nominalist,  but  he  seeks  to  mediate 
MystidanL  between  this  tendency  and  realism; 
our  ideas  of  things  first  have  necessity 
in  the  notion  of  God,  and  at  this  point  being  and 
thinking  coincide.  Philosophy,  too,  is  a  revelation 
of  God,  but  knowledge  needs  to  be  supplemented 
through  faith,  which  is  not  merely  an  act  of  cog- 
nition, but  rather  a  matter  of  volition.  Accordingly 
the  task  of  theology  is  a  practical  one;  and  for 
Gerson  the  true  theology  is  mysticism.  The  func- 
tion of  scholasticism  is  merely  to  supply  the  form 
for  the  treatment  of  mysticism.  But  the  latter,  in 
turn,  can  preserve  its  wholesomeness,  that  is  to  say, 
its  ecclesiastical  character,  only  by  such  treatment. 
Radical  mysticism,  including  that  of  Jan  van  Ruys- 
broeck  (q.v.),  Gerson  combated  zealously.  His 
prototypes  were  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
(qq.v.)  and  Bonaventura;  on  occasion  he  reaches 
back  to  Bernard,  Augustine,  and  the  great  Dio- 
nysius.  His  principal  mystical  writings  {Opera, 
vol.  iii.,  ed.  Du  Pin)  belong  in  a  remarkable  degree 
to  the  period  of  his  activity  in  church  politics;  the 
Connderationea  de  (heelogia  myetica  grew  out  of 
lectures,  and  their  second  part  bears  evidence  of 
having  been  written  down  in  the  autimm  of  1407, 
during  a  journey  as  ambassador  to  Genoa.  The 
mystical  process  culminates  in  love,  the  fundamental 
attitude  of  mind,  innate  in  man.  In  its  highest 
development — ^to  be  sure  not  an  "  actual "  union 
with  God,  but  still  the  closest  conceivable  moral 
union — ^it  is  also  the  highest  knowledge.  But  the 
prepossessions  of  the  theologian  here  prevent  Ger- 
son from  drawing  the  right  conclusion  from  this 
knowledge.  He  speaks  of  a  perfected  knowledge 
without  love,  and  of  a  love  without  perfected  in- 
sight. Only  the  theologian  can  attain  to  perfected 
mysticism.  And  to  restore  to  the  theologian  his 
natural  right,  to  enable  him  to  exercise  this  right, 
was  the  aim  of  his  many-sided  literary  and  practical 
activity. 

The  overpowering  development  of  the  papal  rule 
in  the  Church  had  thrust  law  before  theology,  the 
faculty  of  the  canonists  before  that  of  the  theo- 
logians.   And  now  the  schism  threat- 
2.  Wm  Pride  ened  to  destroy  utterly  the  venerable 
as  a  Theo-  halo  of  the  Parisian  doctors  of  divinity; 
logian.   In-  with  a  ^stinctly  French  papacy,  also 
fluence  of  — after  they  had  prided  themselves  on 

Patriotic    having  pronounced  decisions  for  the 

FeeUng.     popes  of  the  entire  Church — they  saw 
the  danger  that  they  would  sink  to  the 
level  of  theological  schools  like  Avignon  and  Tou- 
louse.   With  their  ambition  patriotism  worked  as 


an  equally  powerful  factor,  a  product  of  the  times, 
of  the  political  need  of  France  as  it  then  was — the 
most  glowing  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  the  French 
kingdom;  and  yet,  the  national  growth  of  that  same 
kingdom  was,  in  reality,  to  strike  the  death-blow 
to  the  university's  world-fame.  The  imion  of  het- 
erogeneous elements  the  theologian  seeks  in  a 
single  dogma:  France  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  its 
kingdom,  since  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  consecrated 
by  a  universal  ecclesiastical  call  I  The  coalescence 
of  the  two  factors  is  what  stamps  the  character  of 
a  man  like  Gerson  in  its  comprehensive  historical 
bearings;  for  that  is  what  dominates  the  activity 
in  church  politics  which  placed  him  among  the 
leaden  of  hLs  age. 

Gerson  entered  the 'field  of  church  politics  as  a  fol- 
lower of  his  teacher  D'AiUy;  and  this  occasioned  him 
at  the  outset  a  serious  conflict,  since  he  was  pledged 
to  follow  the  House  of  Burgundy,  whereas  D'Ailly 
had  attached  himself  to  the  young  Prince  of  Orl^ns, 
and  from  the  pontificate  of  Benedict 
3.  Gerson's  XIII.,  the  political  opposition  of  these 
Doctrine  of  two  houses  had  appeared  more  and 
the  Papacy  more  sharply  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  Gerson  sought  to  mediate,  especially 
Councils,  in  his  highly  finished  Trialogtu  in 
materia  achiematis.  Nevertheless  he 
belonged  to  the  Burgundian  camp,  and  in  a  great 
state  address,  in  1405,  he  dared  to  lay  down  the 
law  to  the  "  tyrant  "  Orleans.  In  the  subsequent 
evolution  of  affairs,  he  became  more  and  more  of  a 
partisan  down  to  the  Council  of  Pisa.  He  did  not 
attend  the  same  in  person,  but  in  his  Z>e  unitate 
ecdeaiaetica  and  De  auferiiyUHate  papce  ab  ecdeeia 
he  upheld  its  legitimacy  in  the  strongest  terms; 
after  the  decrees  of  the  council  itself,  his  tracts  are 
the  most  important  original  sources  for  "  Council- 
ism."  Here,  too,  Gerson  is  not  original,  but  de- 
pendent in  the  main  on  Conrad  of  Gelnhausen  and 
Henry  of  Langenstein  (q.v.);  it  was  his  casuistical 
elaboration  of  their  principles,  and,  on  another  side, 
his  diverting  them  from  the  danger  of  an  antihiei^ 
archical  negation,  that  first  made  them  popular. 
For  Gerson  is  so  little  of  a  "  liberal "  that  he 
attaches  preeminent  validity  to  papacy  and  hier- 
archy, as  the  mode  of  being  immutably  ordained  by 
God  for  the  Church.  However,  he  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  office  in  itself  (JormalUer)  and 
the  office  in  its  personal  administration  at  any  given 
time  (materialUer);  and  as  eveiy  law  is  interpreted 
by  the  purpose  of  the  law,  so  the  hierarchy  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
Church  Bk;umenical.  Furthermore,  this  is  not  a 
mere  theory,  but  it  has  its  visible  illustration  in  the 
general  and  at  least  potentially  infallible  council. 
The  council,  to  be  sxue,  is  composed  only  of  hier- 
archical authorities,  but  still  eveiy  believer  must 
be  able  to  find  expression  therein.  The  individual 
pope  is  subject  to  the  council,  and,  if  need  be,  it 
can  assemble  without  him.  Indeed,  the  motive 
thought  so  greatly  outweighs,  in  Gerson's  mind,  the 
literal  text  of  the  law  that  he  supposes  the  con- 
tingency that  a  duly  elected  pope  might  be  executed, 
if  the  weal  of  the  Church  required  it. 

At  Constance,  Gerson  experienced  the  gratifi- 
cation of  seeing  this  doctrine  of  his  erected  into  an 
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article  of  faith;  and  he  played  a  leading  part  at  the 
head  of  the  deputation  from  the  University  of  Paris 
in  the  critical  days  after  the  flight  of  John  XXIII 

(see  CoNBTANCE,  Council  of).    But 

4.  The      from  that  time  forth  his  fame  rapidly 

Council  of  paled.    In  the  trial  of  Huss  he  served 

Constance,  as  accuser.    After  that,  apart  from 

certain  reports  and  gala  addresses,  his 
name  is  no  longer  mentioned  in  the  official  docu- 
ments.   The  animating  forces  of  the  council  passed 
out  of  his  control.    In  fact,  though  chancellor  of 
the  first  imiversity  in  the  worid,  from  whom  an 
influence  over  that  impressionable  assembly  might 
have  been  expected  equaled  by  few  others,  he  had 
missed  his  mark.    He  had  conceived  the  notion  of 
making  the  council  decide  a  question  which  was 
really  French  in  its  coloring  and  became  uplifted  to 
the  plane  of  a  theological  moral  problem.    On 
Nov.  23,  1407,  an  assassin's  hand,  in  the  hire  of 
John  of  Burgundy,  the  son  and  heir  of  Philip,  had 
made  way  with  Duke  Louis  of  Orl^ns,  the  brother 
of  Charles  VI.;  and  in   the  year  following,  Jean 
Petit,  professor  of  theology  in  Paris,  justified  this 
murder  as  due  to  a  tyrant  and  arch-traitor.     Ger- 
son  was  so  deeply  devoted  to  the  Burgundian  cause 
that  he  maintained  silence,  and  still  further  up- 
held the  assassin's  policy.    But  in  Paris  this  shortly 
led  to  mob  rule,  and  revolution  was  succeeded  by 
reaction.    Patriots'  eyes  were  opened,  and  they 
became  permanently  estranged  from  the  Burgun- 
dian.   Gerson  in  particular  now  believed  all  the 
nation's  misery  to  be  traceable  to  that  crying  vio- 
lation of  law  and  morality,  and  thenceforward  he 
applied  all  his  power  to  the  end  of  making  satis- 
faction, without  which  a  real  peace  were  impossible. 
But  by  this  course  he  naturally  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  opposing  party,  which  came  to  wield 
a  decisive  influence  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the 
French  delegation  to  the  council,  and — if  a  few 
waverings  be  exoepted^-continued  to  maintAin  tliis 
influence    throughout    the    entire    session.    The 
bishop  of  Paris,  on  Feb.  23,  1414,  had  been  obliged 
to  condemn  the  ''  doctrine  "  of  Petit;   and  it  was 
desired  to  have  the  council  confirm  this  verdict. 
In  striving  for  this  goal  Gerson  displayed  a  persist- 
ency which  proclaims  a  pure  ideahsm  far  exalted 
above  partisan  passion.     It  is  his  fairest  renown, 
but  also  the  tragic  strain  in  his  life.    For  in  the 
course  of  the  highly  excited  proceedings  which  ex- 
tended over  the  years  1415  to  1417,  he  almost  en- 
tirely isolated  himself.    From   the  council,  which 
he  had  approached  so  joyfully  and  hopefully,  he 
withdrew  under  the  bitterest  protest  (cf.  the  Dta- 
logus  apologeticus  and  TracUUua  guomodo  etan  liceai 
in  causis  fidei  a  8ummo  pontifice  appeUare  aeu  ejus 
judicium  dedinare).   And,  instead  of  returning  to  his 
beloved  fatherland,  he  had  to  wander  into  exile  for 
fear  of  his  former  patron,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Through  Albert  of  Bavaria  he  first  found  refuge 
at  Rattenberg  on  the  Inn,  later  at  Neuburg.    In 

the  autumn  of  1418  he  moved  over  to 
5.  Last  Austrian  territoiy,  probably  to  Mdlk; 
Years.      and  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria  even 

offered  him  a  Vienna  professorship. 
After  the  assassination  of  John  of  Burgundy  (Sept. 
10,  1410)  Gerson  retired  to  the  quiet  of  a  canonry 


at  St.  Paul's  in  Lyons,  employing  his  leisure  in 
literary  labors.     Amid    the    abundance   of    partly 
edifying,  partly  dogmatic  and  moral  writings  that 
belong  to  this  latter  period,  mention  may  be  made 
merely  of  the  ConsoUUio  theoloffia  ;  the  rather  long 
poem  Joaephina,  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph;    the  Gos- 
pel harmony  MonoUsaaran  ;    the  Dialoffug  »aphia 
et  naiura  super  ccdibaiu  ;   the  treatise  De  coneardia 
metaphysiccB  cum  logica;     the    CoUectorium   super 
Magnifiait,  and  the  Tractattis  super  cantiiM  canti- 
coram.    He  appeared  in  public  only  to  deliver  an 
address  before  a  provincial  synod  at  Lyons  (1421). 
That  he  instructed  children  is  probably  a  myth. 
He  obtained  a  proud  monimient  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Lawrence.    The  populace  honored  him  as  cBie 
of  the  blessed,  and  miracles  at  his  grave  were  re- 
ported.   But  this  memorial  did  not  survive  the 
progress  of  time,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence 
itself    succumbed    to    the    Revolution.     Only    his 
title  of  Doctor  christianissimus   continued  to  lire 
in  the  learned  worid  in  connection  with  his  peren- 
nially reprinted  works.     For  his  claim  to   the  au- 
thorship of  the  "  Imitation  of  (Christ"  see  Keicfis, 
Thomas  A.  B.  Bebs. 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Gerson  is  by  L.  Ellies  Du  Pin,  6  vols.*  Antwerp. 
1706.  For  discussion  of  the  sources  up  to  1858  the  best 
works  are  J.  B.  Schwab,  J(^uinn  Genon,  W  Orsburs.  1858. 
and  P.  Tschackert,  Peter  von  AtUx,  Gotha,  1877.  ConsoJt 
J.  C.  E.  Bourret,  Etaai  hietoriqnie  el  eriiigue  aur  Urn  eer- 
mone  franeaU  de  Oeraon,  Paris,  1858;  H.  Jadart,  Jean  6e 
Oeraon,  .  .  .  redierdiee  eur  eon  origine,  eon  vUloQe  neiiel 
el  ea  famiUe,  Reims.  1882;  K.  Werner,  Die  Sckoiae- 
tik  dee  epdieren  MiUelaUere,  vol.  iv.,  Vienna.  1887;  IL 
GuiUon.  De  Johanne  Geraoniot  Paris,  1888;  B.  Bess. 
JoKannee  Oereon  und  die  kirchenr-poiitieeken  ParieieQ 
Frankreidie  vordem  Koneil  xu  Piea^  Harburs,  1891.  Con- 
sult also  R.  A.  Vaushan,  Hotwe  toUh  the  Myetiea,  i.  338, 
360,  London,  1879;  KL,  v.  457-473;  Neander,  ChrieHise, 
Chur^  v.  53-03  et  passim. 

GERTH  van  WIJK,   JOHANliES   ABRAHAM: 

Dutch  Protestant:  b.  at  Wijk  bij  Duurstede  (12  m. 
s.e.  of  Utrecht)  Aug.  27,  1827;  d.  at  The  Hague 
Dec.  23,  1907.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Utrecht  (D.D.  1859),  and  was  minister  at  Eem- 
nesbuiten  (1864-66),  Kampen  (1866-72),  Groningen 
(1872-74),  and  The  Hague  (1874-1902),  being  made 
pastor  emeritus  in  1902.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
also  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Orange>Nassau. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  relig- 
ious teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Holland,  and 
was  a  Dutch  delegate  to  the  conferences  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  (Copenhagen  (1884),  Berlin 
(1888),  Florence  (1891),  and  London  (1896).  Be- 
sides a  number  of  translations  and  contributions 
to  the  Hauck-Herzog  RE,  he  wrote  Historia  EccUaia 
UUrajectinoB  Romano-Catholicx  male  Janseniatieee 
didx  (Utrecht,  1859)  and  Omekinderen  in  Ckriglus 
geheCUgd  (1866). 

GERTRUDE:  The  name  of  several  women 
honored  as  saints  or  blessed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

1.  Saint  Crertrode  the  Great  was  bom  at  Eisleben 
(18  m.  w.n.w.  of  Halle)  Jan.  6,  1256,  and  died  at 
the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Helpede,  or  Helfta, 
near  Eisleben,  in  1302  (according  to  others,  about 
1311).  She  entered  this  convent  at  the  age  of  five 
and  received  a  thorough  education  from  its  second 
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abbess,  St.  Ciertrude  of  Hackeborn  (see  below,  3). 
For  twenty  years  her  interest  lay  in  secular  sub- 
jects, until  on  Jan.  27,  1281,  a  vision  of  Christ 
changed  the  entire  ciurrent  of  her  thoughts,  and 
she  devoted  herself  henceforth  to  the  exclusive 
study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  Fathers.  In 
Feb.,  1290,  she  began  to  commit  to  writing  the 
visions  vouchsafed  her.  The  German  original  of 
her  four  books  of  Inainuaiiones  divincB  pietatia  (or, 
more  properly,  Legatua  divincB  pietatis)  is  lost,  and 
the  work  is  preserved  only  in  a  Latin  translation, 
first  edited  by  the  (Carthusian  Johann  von  Lansperg 
(Cologne f  1536)  and  frequently  reprinted,  both  in 
Latin  and  in  French,  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  Cverman 
versions,  especially  after  her  canonization  in  1677. 
Her  biography,  prefixed  to  the  Insinuationes  as 
the  first  book,  seems  to  have  been  written  some 
time  after  her  death  by  one  of  the  younger  nuns  at 
Helpede. 

2.  Saint  (or  Blessed)  Gertrude,  Abbess  of  Nivelles, 
was  bom  about  625,  and  died,  probably,  Mar.  17, 
659  (scarcely,  as  some  think,  in  664).  She  was  the 
dau^ter  of  Pippin  of  Landen  and  Itta,  or  Iduberga, 
and  when  the  latter  founded  the  convent  of  Nivi- 
aUa  (the  modem  Nivelles  near  Brussels),  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  Gertrude,  who  had 
already  refused  the  hand  of  a  king  (possibly  Dago- 
bert),  entered  it  and  succeeded  her  mother  as  ab- 
bess in  652.  Her  symbol  is  the  lily,  the  emblem  of 
virginity,  and  she  is  also  frequently  represented 
as  surrounded  by  hosts  of  mice,  since  the  expulsion 
of  these  creatines  from  the  fields  is  recorded  as  one 
of  her  miracles. 

8.  (jertrude  of  Hackeborn,  the  sister  of  MatUda 
(q.v.),  was  bom  near  Halberstadt  (28  m.  s.w.  of 
Magdeburg)  1232,  and  died  at  the  convent  of  Hel- 
pede in  1292.  In  1251  she  became  abbess  of  the 
convent  of  Rodersdorf,  but  in  1258  went  to  Hel- 
pede, where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

4.  Gertrude,  the  half  legendary  sister  of  Charle- 
magne, is  said  to  have  founded  the  convent  of 
Karlsburg  (or  Saalburg)  on  the  Main. 

5.  Gertrude,  the  daughter  of  the  Thimngian  land- 
grave Ludwig  VI.  and  Saint  Elizabeth,  was  bom 
about  1226  and  died  in  1297.  She  was  abbess  of 
the  Premonstratensian  convent  of  Altenburg-on-the- 
Lahn. 

6.  Gertrude  of  Oosten,  a  pious  Beguin  at  Delft, 

Holland,  is  said  to  have  received  the  stigmata  in 

1340;  she  died  in  1358.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  1.  WdBsbrodt,  Der  heUioe  Otrtrvd  der 
Qro—en,  "  GuandUr  der  gbtUUhen  lAebe/'  2  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1876;  M.Sintwtl,  Oertrvdit  .  .  .  LebenundOffenbarunif^n, 
2  vobk,  R«geD8buig,  1876;   KL,  v.  479-476. 

2.  The  VUa,  by  a  oontemporary,  is  with  a  commentary 
in  ASB,  March,  ii.  MX>-«00.  and  ed.  B.  Knuch.  in  MGH, 
Script,  rer.  Merov.,  ii  (1888).  447-464.  Consult  H.  E.  Bon- 
nell.  Die  AnfUmge  dee  karclinoiechen  Haueee^  pp.  149-153, 
Bertin,  1866;  J.  Friedrich,  KD,  ii.  341.  667-670;  Hauck. 
KDt  i.  307;  for  further  literature,  Potthast,  WeavMieer^ 
1339-40.  and  KL,  v.  479-480. 

3.  Rev^aHonee  Oertrudiana  ac  MeeKHldiana,  vol.  i., 
preface.  Paris,  1875;   XL.  v.  477-479. 

GERVASIUS  AND  PROTASIXJS,  SAINTS:    Two 

brothers  martyred  at  Milan  during  the  reign  of  Nero. 
In  386  their  remains  were  found  by  St.  Ambrose 
under  the  pavement  of  the  church  at  Milan.  He 
describes   his  discovery  in  a  letter  to   his  sister 


(Epiat,,  xxii.;  cf.  also  Augustine,  Conf.,  ix.  7),  and 
says  the  place  of  burial  was  revealed  to  him  in  a 
vision.  This  vision  and  the  miracles  which  the 
relics  immediately  perfonned  were  used  by  Am- 
brose in  his  contest  with  the  Arians  as  proof  of  his 
orthodoxy.  The  cult  of  the  martyrs  rapidly  spread 
over  Europe  and  was  introduced  into  Africa  by 
Augustine.  In  1864  a  porphyry  shrine  was  dis- 
covered at  Milan,  which,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion it  bears,  contains  the  remains  of  the  two 
martyrs  and  of  Ambrose. 

Bxbuoobaphy:  ASB,  June,  iii.  817-846;  L.  A.  Muratori, 
Aneodota,  i.  171-177,  Milan,  1607;  DCS,  ii.  666;  KL,  iv. 
486-491. 

GESElVinS,  (HEINRICH  FRIEDRICH)  WIL- 
HELM:  German  Protestant  Hebraist;  b.  at 
Nordhausen  (38  m.  n.n.w.  of  Erfurt)  Feb.  3,  1786; 
d.  at  Halle  Oct.  23,  1842.  After  completing  his 
early  training  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Helmstedt  in  1803, 
where  he  received  a  lasting  influence  from  the  ra- 
tionalistic H.  Henke.  Having  taught  for  a  short 
time  at  Helmstedt,  he  migrated  to  G5ttingen  at 
Easter,  1806,  and  a  few  months  later  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  For  three  years  he  lectured  at 
Gdttingen  on  the  Old  Testament  and  on  the  clas- 
sics, Neander  being  one  of  his  first  pupils.  In 
1809  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
gymnasium  of  Heiligenstadt,  but  in  the  following 
year  went  to  a  more  congenial  position  at  Halle  as 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology.  In  1811  he 
was  promoted  to  ordinary  professor,  and  retained 
this  position  until  his  death,  declining  calls  to 
Gdttingen  in  1827  and  to  Oxford  in  1832.  Semester 
after  semester  he  had  in  his  courses  of  lectures  over 
a  thousand  pupils.  In  1820  he  visited  France  and 
England,  and  in  1835  went  to  England  and  Holland, 
both  times  bringing  back  rich  treasures  for  his 
studies.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  this  second 
trip,  he  was  seized  with  a  stubborn  and  painful 
disease  of  the  stomach,  which  recurred  at  irregular 
intervals  with  increasing  severity  until  it  finally 
caused  his  death. 

Gesenius  was  the  pioneer  of  a  new  era  of  Hebrew 
philology.  On  the  basis  of  the  great  Dutch  Orien- 
talists of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  divorced  He- 
brew linguistics  from  dogmatic  theology,  and  placed 
the  subject  on  the  level  of  other  linguistic  sciences 
by  a  systematic  comparison  of.  cognate  languages 
and  a  strictly  rationed  method.  As  a  lecturer  he 
was  no  less  influential  than  as  an  author.  He  was 
a  bom  teacher,  and  knew  how  to  make  the  driest 
subjects  fascinating  in  their  interest.  Exactness 
of  method,  absorption  in  details,  sobriety  of  judg- 
ment, clear  presentation,  and  practicality  were  his 
chief  characteristics.  He  was  a  student  of  linguis- 
tics rather  than  of  theology,  and  his  attention  was 
devoted  to  details  rather  than  to  generalizations, 
even  in  the  realm  of  Hebrew  grammar. 

In  1830,  three  years  after  receiving  the  title  of 
consistorial  councilor,  (jesenius  was  attacked  for  his 
rationalism  by  the  Pietistic  Evangelische  Kirchen- 
zeUunQf  but  the  preliminary  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Minister  of  Worship,  Altenstein,  ended 
in  the  complete  vindication  of  the  accused  professor 
and   his  colleagues.     He  was  again  assailed  by 
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Heinrich  Ewald  for  his  grammatical  views,  but 
this  onsUught  in  its  turn  proved  futile. 

The  chief  works  of  Gesenius  were  lexicographical. 
His  dictionary,  which  bore  in  its  first  edition  the  title 
Hebrdiaches  HandwSrterbtich  Hber  die  Schriften  dea 
Alien  Testaments  mil  Einschlusa  der  geograpkieehen 
Namen  und  der  e?udddi8chen  Wdrier  beym  Daniel 
und  Ezra,  was  begim  in  1810  and  completed  two 
years  later.  Like  the  majority  of  his  works,  it  was 
published  at  Leipsic.  In  1815  appeared  an  abridg- 
ment entitled  Neues  Hdrrdiech-Deuteches  Hand- 
w&rterhuch  uber  die  Schriften  dee  Alien  Testaments ^ 
which  after  its  third  edition  in  1828  was  translated 
by  the  author  into  Latin  as  Lexicon  manuale  H^ai- 
cum  et  Chaldaicum  in  Veteris  Testamenti  Ubros 
(1833).  The  abridgment  gradually  superseded  the 
original  work,  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted 
since  the  death  of  Gesenius,  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
editions  (1868)  being  edited  by  F.  E.  C.  Dietrich, 
the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  (1890)  by  F.  Mahlau 
and  W.  Volck,  and  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
(1905)  by  F.  Buhl,  A.  Socin,  and  H.  Zimmem. 
The  richest  fruit  of  his  lexicographical  studies  was 
his  Thesaurus  philologiciu  cHticus  lingua  Hdrrcea 
et  Chaldaa  Veteris  Testamenti  (3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1829-58),  which  was  continued  and  completed 
after  its  author's  death  by  his  pupil  E.  R(kliger. 
Among  his  grammatical  works  the  chief  is  his 
Hebrdische  Orammatiky  which  first  appeared  in  1813, 
and  which  passed  throiigh  repeated  editions,  thir- 
teen being  issued  in  the  lifetime  of  Gesenius,  who 
revised  the  last  in  1842.  After  his  death  the  four- 
teenth to  the  twenty-first  editions  (1872)  were 
revised  by  E.  Rodiger,  and  the  twenty-second  to 
the  twenty-seventh  (1902)  by  E.  Kautzsch.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  popular  work  of  Gesenius,  and 
has  been  translated  into  French,  Danish,  Eni^sh, 
Polish,  Hungarian,  and  other  languages.  His 
extremely  rationalistic  Hebrdisches  Lesebvch  ap- 
peared in  1814,  and  after  passing  through  six  edi- 
tions in  the  author's  lifetime  was  edited  by  W.  M. 
L.  de  Wette  (1844)  and  A.  HeiUgstedt  (1873) .  Men- 
tion may  also  be  made  of  his  Oeschichte  der  hebrd- 
ischen  Sprache  und  Schrift  (Leipsic,  1815)  and 
Ausfiihrliches  grammatiscfi-krvtisches  Lehrgebdude 
der  hebrdischen  Sprache  mil  Vergleichung  der  ver- 
wandten  DialekU  (1817). 

The  sole  exegetical  work  of  (jesenius  was  his 
Der  Prophet  Jesaia  (3  parts,  Leipsic,  1820-21),  one 
of  the  last  products  of  the  rationalistic  exegesis 
which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  complete  supremacy, 
and  one  of  the  best  productions  of  its  class. 

His  remaining  writings,  in  chronological  order, 
include  Versuch  iiber  die  maUesische  Sprache  (Leip- 
sic, 1810),  in  which  he  rightly  interpreted  the  lan- 
guage as  a  corrupt  Arabic  dialect;  De  Pentateuchi 
Samaritani  arigine,  indole  et  auctorilate  (Halle, 
1815);  De  SamarUanorum  theologia  ex  forUibus 
inedUis  (Leipsic,  1822);  Carmina  Samaritana 
(1824);  De  Bar  Alio  et  Bar  Bahlulo,  lexicographis 
Syro-Arabicis  ineditis  (1834);  Paldographische 
Studien  Uber  phdnizisdie  und  punische  Schrift 
(Leipsic,  1835);  Scriptura  lingucBque  PhamidcB 
monumenta  quotquot  supersunt  (3  parts,  1837),  the 
result  of  his  second  trip  to  England  and  a  work  which 
marks  an  epoch  in  Phenician  studies;  and  numerous 


briefer  contributions  to  periodicals,  paiticulaxl^  to 
the  AUgemeine  LUteraturzeUung,  of  which  he  was 
associate  editor  after  1828.  He  likewise  contribii- 
ted  a  number  of  articles  to  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Eneyklopddie,  (R.  KnAETZBCHiCAst-) 


Bibuoobapht:  Both  the  HandwGrlerinkek  and  the  < 
of  Gesenius  hftve  appeared  in  several  £n^ 
tions.  The  earliest  version  of  the  fonner  was  bjr  J.  W. 
Gibbs  (Andovw,  1824);  other  Tersions,  many  at  tbesa 
with  amendments  and  additions,  followed — by  C  L<eo 
(2  parts,  Cambridge,  182&-28),  K  Robiiiaoii  CBovtos. 
1836),  and  8.  P.  TregeUes  (London.  1846). 
tnatik  was  rendered  into  English  by  M.  Stuart  (Ancio^ 
1826).  T.  J.  Conant  (Boston.  1839).  B.  I>avi« 
1860),  and  G.  W.  Collins  and  A.  R  Cowley  (OzfcNtl.  1896X 
H.  Gesenius.  W.  Gssemus,  Bin  BrinnerungablaU  «« 
hundertjdhrioen  O^bwrUtao,  Halle,  1886  (printed,  noe 
lished);  R.  H.  8.  (Robert  HaymT),  GesemiUL  Sine  £i 
nsrung  fUr  9eins  Frtunde,  Berlin.  1842;  T.  K. 
Foundert  of  Old  TMkamnt  CrMeicm,  pp.  58  aqq^ 
1803;  ADB,  iz.  80  sqq. 

GESEIVIUS,  ge^'ni-U8  w  g^z6'nl-us,  JUSTUS: 
Lutlieran  tlieologian  of  the  seventeentii  centurjr, 
known  for  his  catechisms;  b.  at  Esbeck  (near  Else, 
20  m.  8.  of  Hanover),  in  the  principality  of  Kalen- 
berg,  July  6,  1601;  d.  at  Hanover  Sept.  18,  1673. 
His  father  was  preacher  at  Esbeck.    Having  re- 
ceived  his  early  education  at   the  Adieanum  in 
Hildesheim^he  went  in  his  eighteenth  year  to  Hefan- 
stedt,  where  he  studied  under  Georg  Galixtus  and 
Conrad  Home  jus.    In  1628  he  took  his  degree  of 
master  of  philosophy  in  Jena  and  was  called  as 
pastor  to  the  church  of  St.  Magnus  in  Brunswick. 
After  seven  years  of  beneficent  activity  there,  he 
received  a  call  to  Hildesheim,  the  seat  of  Gecwgie, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  as  court  chaplain  and  pi^eacher 
in  the  cathedral.    After  the  duke's  death  (1641), 
he,  as  well  as  the  whole  consistoiy,  removed  to 
Hanover,  where  he  became  chief  court  chaplain 
and  general  superintendent  of  the  principality  of 
Kalenberg;  later  (1665)  he  was  general  superintend- 
ent  of   Grubenhagen  as  w^ell.     He  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity   in  1643  for  a  dis* 
sertation,  De  igne  purgatorio, 

GeeemuB*  importance  lies  chiefly  in  the  services 
he  rendered  in  the  production  of  good  hymnals  and 
catechisms.  With  his  friend  David  Denicke,  he 
brought  out  a  hymnal  containing  222  hymns  (Han- 
over, 1646),  which  was  later  enlarged  and  arranged 
for  use  in  the  churches.  The  compilers  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  collecting  and  arranging  the 
hymns,  but  also  adapted  many  of  the  older  ones 
and  probably  added  a  few  of  their  own  compo- 
sition. To  correct  the  prevailing  ignorance  in 
regard  to  Christian  doctrine,  Gesenius,  in  1631, 
brought  out  his  Kleine  Katechismusschule,  or 
"  Brief  Instruction  as  to  how  the  Catechism  Should 
be  Taught  to  the  Young  and  the  Simple  "  (often 
reprinted).  Later,  by  order  of  Duke  George  and  of 
the  consistory,  he  issued  an  abridgment  of  this 
work  under  the  title  Kleine  Catechismusfragen  iiber 
den  kleinen  Catechismum  Ltdheri  (1639  and  many 
times  republished).  This  work  constitutes  •  the 
celebrated  catechion  of  Ciesenius,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  all  the  schools  of  the  principality  of 
Kalenberg  and  gained  great  repute  in  many  parts 
of  Lower  Saxony.  Notwithstanding  the  praise 
which  was  accorded  the  author,  he  was  viclently 
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attacked,  especially  by  Statius  Buscher  in  his 
Cryptopapiamus  novce  theologies  Helmstadiensia 
(Hamburg,  1638).  Although  Geaenius  justified 
himself  in  a  GruridUche  Widerlegung  (LOneburg, 
1641)  and  although  his  innocence  was  established 
through  an  investigation  by  impartial  theologians, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  carried  away  by  his  zeal 
for  a  lively  faith  and  for  better  knowledge,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  wander  from  the  straight  path  of  Lu- 
theran doctrine.  Of  the  charge  that  he  was  secretly 
a  Roman  Catholic  he  clears  himself  in  his  last 
important  work,  Warum  wilUt  du  nicht  rdmisch- 
kcUftolisch  werden,  wie  deine  Vorfahren  waren  f  (4 
parts,  Hanover,  1669-72).  The  strife  concerning 
his  Catechismusfragen  was  renewed  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  King  George  I.,  in  1723,  sought 
vainly  to  introduce  Gesenius's  catechism  into  the 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  (cf.  Unachtddige 
Nachrichten,  1724).  In  addition  to  the  other  serv- 
ices rendered  by  Gesenius  to  the  cause  of  religious 
education,  he  published,  in  1656,  a  manual  of  in- 
struction in  Biblical  history,  Bibliache  Historien 
Alien  und  Neuen  TestamerUe.      Carl  Bertheau. 

Bxblioorapht:  P.  J.  Rehtmeier,  BraunadiweioiadiB  Kir- 
ehenffetchiehU,  iv.  458  sqq.,  Brunawick,  1715;  J.  K.  F. 
Sohlegel,  Kirefienn  und  R€formaiifmB-OMchidU&  von  Nard- 
deuUchlandt  vols,  ii.-iii..  paasim,  Hanover,  1829-32;  F. 
Ehronfeuohter,  Zvr  OetdtidUe  du  KatecHitmua^  pp.  79- 
82  and  supplement  pp.  62-67,  Gdttingen,  1857;  E.  Koch. 
Oudtiehle  det  Kirchenlisdes,  iii.  230-237,  Stuttgart.  1867; 
C.  A.  G.  von  Zessohwits,  Syafam  der  .  .  .  KateeheiUct 
II.,  ii.  1,  pp.  93  Bqq.,  Leipne,  1874;  ADB,  iz.  87  sqq.;  W. 
Bode,  QueUennachtpeia  iiber  die  Lieder  dea  hannoverU^ien 
.  .  .  Gesanffbuehet,  Hanover,  1881;  Julian,  Hymnotogy, 
p.  419. 

GESHURTTES,  ge-shQ'roits.    See  Canaan,  {11. 

6ESS,  ges,  WOLFGANG  FRIEDRICH:  German 
Lutheran,  belonging  to  the  modem  kenotic  school 
(see  Christoloot,  X.,  4,  {  2;  Kenosis);  b.  at 
Kirchheim  unter  Teck  (16  m.  s.e.  of  Stuttgart), 
Wtirttemberg,  June  27,  1810;  d.  at  Wemigerode 
(43  m.  s.w.  of  Magdeburg)  June  1,  1891.  He 
studied  at  the  monastic  school  at  Blaubeuren 
and  at  Ttlbingen  (1837-41),  and  became  vicar  of 
his  father,  who  was  general  superintendent  at  Heil- 
bronn.  Following  the  Wilrttemberg  custom  of  his 
time,  as  candidate  in  theology  in  1843  he  visited 
various  universities — ^Heidelberg,  Bonn,  Berlin, 
Wittenberg,  and  Halle.  His  first  pastorate  was  at 
Maulbronn,  whence  he  returned  in  1846  to  Ttlbingen 
as  repetent,  and  then  became  pastor  at  Gross- 
anspach.  In  1850  he  went  to  the  Mission  House  in 
Basel  as  instructor  in  theology.  From  1864  to  1871 
he  was  ordinary  professor  of  systematic  theology 
and  exegesis  at  QOttingen,  from  1871  to  1880  pro- 
fessor at  Breslau  and  member  of  the  Silesian  con- 
sistory, then  general  superintendent  of  the  province 
of  Posen  till  1885,  after  which  time  he  lived  in 
retirement  at  Wemigerode. 

The  teaching  of  Gess  was  fundamentally  Bib- 
lical. "  The  Biblical  doctrine  of  faith,  which  we 
have  here  to  deal  with,''  he  declared  in  one  of  his 
lectures  at  Basel,  "  is  derived  not  from  the  symboli- 
cal documents  of  any  particular  (}hurch,  but  imme- 
diately from  the  revealing  sources  themselves.  .  .  . 
It  presupposes  that  the  transmitting  author  really 
compreb^ids  the  fundamental  thoughts  [of  the 


Spirit]  out  of  which  all  ScriptTire  has  grown  and  did 
not  import  extraneous  or  foreign  views."  With 
Auberlen,  Riggenbach,  St&helin,  and  others  he 
delivered  popular  lectures  in  Basel  in  1860-^1  in 
vindication  of  the  Christian  faith  (Eng.  transl..  The 
Foundatione  of  our  Faith,  Edinburgh,  1863),  and 
here  he  first  brought  out  his  chief  literary  work, 
Die  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi  (1856),  with  three 
supplementary  articles  "  On  the  Atonement "  in 
the  Jahrbucher  fUr  deiUeche  Theologie,  1857-50.  He 
aims  to  set  forth  the  conceivableness  of  the  union 
"  of  the  complete  humanity  and  the  real  divinity  in 
Christ,"  especially  in  the  light  of  Phil.  ii.  5  sqq.; 
and  to  prove  ''  how  completely  a  demonstration, 
once  apprehended  with  ethical  profundity,  of  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  the  fact  of  Christ's  death, 
corresponds  to  the  needs  of  the  human  conscience, 
and  accords  with  the  holy  love  of  God."  In  con- 
nection with  his  lectimes  in  G6ttingen  he  began  to 
rewrite  the  work  entirely  de  novo  and  as  the  result 
published  first  Christi  SeJbstzeugniss  (Basel,  1870); 
a  second  part.  Das  apostolische  Zeugniss  von  Christi 
Person  und  Werk,  followed  in  two  volumes  (1878- 
1879),  the  first  treating  of  Paul's  views  and  in- 
fluence, the  second  of  the  apostolic  testimony  after 
Paul's  labors;  a  third  and  concluding  part.  Dogma-' 
tische  Verarbeitung  des  Zeugnisses  Christi  und  der 
apostoHschen  Zeugnisse,  also  entitled  Das  Dogma 
von  Christi  Person  und  Werk  entwickelt  aus  Christi 
SeWstxeugniss  und  den  Zeugnissen  der  Apostel  ap- 
peared in  1887.  His  last  work,  Die  Inspiration  der 
Helden  der  Bibel  und  der  Schriften  der  Bibel  was 
issued  in  1891  by  his  son,  Ernst  Gess,  pastor  in 
Berlin,  after  his  death. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  "  how  he  who  was 
bom  as  very  man  can  be  the  same  person  with  him 
who  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  who  was  as  God  with  God  "  (vol. 
iii.,  p.  254),  constituted  the  literary  life-work  of 
Gess.  "  Christ's  actual  acknowledgment  of  the 
righteousness  of  God  by  silent  and  humble  endur- 
ance of  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  is  the  main- 
spring of  his  messianic  work  "  (iii.  144).  The  ex- 
pression that  with  the  Son  of  (jod  all  variableness 
is  excluded,  is  "  only  a  theological  construction, 
not  a  canon  of  Christ,  Paul,  John  "  (iii.  352).  The 
"  great  transformation  "  took  place  in  him,  "  in 
that  he  passed  over  from  the  life  of  the  absolute, 
or  self-constituent,  into  the  life  of  the  transposed, 
or  objectively  constituted  "  (p.  353).  Just  as  with 
the  children  of  men  God  creates  the  soul  at  the  in- 
stant of  conception,  and  the  divinely  created  spirit 
unites  with  the  bodily  nature  engendered  by  man 
and  woman,  so  "  with  Jesus  the  Logos-Nature 
unites  with  the  corporal  nature  as  conceived  in 
Mary  by  the  Holy  C^host."  Thus  arises  "  the  re- 
semblance of  Jesus  to  his  mother  "  (p.  360).  So, 
too,  his  vital  development  is  conditioned  by  the 
gradual  maturing  of  his  bodily  organism  (p.  367). 
Again,  his  sanctification  remained  "  the  act  of  real 
freedom;  that  is,  the  freedom  of  choosing  between 
contrasted  or  opposing  possibilities "  (p.  369). 
''  He  was  still  in  the  process  of  learning,  even  in 
Gethsemane  (Heb.  v.  7  sqq.).  He  was  doing  the 
same  on  the  cross.  Only  with  his  death  was  his 
voluntary  sanctification,  together  with  the  Atone- 
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ment,  completed  "  (p.  370).  After  ^orification  he 
lives  in  the  body,  "  mediates  all  his  world  work, 
even  his  triune  relationship,  throu^  his  body.  .  .  . 
Nay  more,  even  his  soul's  life  itself  maintains  the 
impress  that  was  stamped  upon  it  by  his  earthly 
career;  his  holiness,  his  love,  his  mercy,  though 
divine,  is  at  the  same  time  accounted  human  '*  (p. 
411). 

Of  the  minor  works  of  Gess,  the  Bibdsiunden  on 
the  last  discourses  of  Jesus  (Basel,  1871)  reached  a 
fifth  edition  in  1894,  and  those  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (2  vols.,  1885-88)  a  second  edition  in 
1892.  He  also  pubtished  several  volumes  of  lec- 
tures. WiLHELM  Schmidt. 

GETHSEKAHE.    See  Jerusalem,  V.,  f  5. 

GEZELHIS,  ge-z^1i-us,  JOHAKNES:  The  name 
of  two  bishops  of  Abo,  Finland. 

1.  Johannes  Gezelius  the  Elder  was  bom  at  Rom- 
fertuna,  Westmanland,  Sweden,  1615;  d.  1690. 
He  studied  at  Dorpat  from  1632  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Hebrew  there  in  1641.  As 
such  he  lectured  diligently  and  published  text-books 
of  which  there  was  a  great  need  at  that  time. 
About  1649  he  became  provost  at  Skedevi  in  Oes- 
tergOtland,  Sweden,  where  he  devoted  himself  with 
diligence  to  the  service  of  the  congregation,  and 
also  gathered  students  around  him  and  held  lec- 
tures. On  the  recommendation  of  Count  M.  G.  de 
le  Gardie  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent 
in  Livonia  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dorpat.  Owing  to  his  energy  and  efficiency,  he 
was  made  bishop  in  Abo  in  1664,  where  he  found 
his  real  life-work.  He  was  intent  upon  raising  the 
standard  of  education  among  the  Finnish  preachers, 
required  a  theological  examination  of  aU  who  in- 
tended to  enter  the  ministry,  and  ordered  all 
preachers  to  introduce  church  registers  with  the 
names  of  all  church^nembers.  Of  people  who 
intended  to  marry,  he  required  a  knowledge  of 
Luther's  catechism.  Every  family  was  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  hymn-book,  a  book  of  prayer  and 
meditations.  He  exerted  himself  to  teach  his 
people  to  read,  and  paid  much  attention  to  the 
education  of  children.  He  had  his  own  printing 
establishment  in  which  most  of  the  Finnish  publi- 
cations of  the  time  were  printed.  He  showed  im- 
patience of  the  opinions  of  others,  however,  and 
his  reluctance  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to 
Pietists  is  not  free  from  blame.  He  published 
many  text-books,  and  one  on  the  Greek  language 
(1647)  was  much  used.  For  his  preachers  he  pub- 
lished a  Fasciculus  homileticarum  disposiiumum 
annis  circiter  XXVII  seorsim  editarum  (1693)  and 
Casuum  conscierUicB  et  prcBcipuorum  qucRstionum 
practicarum  decisiones  (1689).  He  also  started  a 
great  work  on  the  Bible  which  was  continued  by 
his  son. 

2.  Johannes  Gezelius  the  Younger,  son  of  the 
former,  was  bom  in  1647;  d.  1718.  He  entered  the 
university  in  1661.  In  1670  he  received  a  royal 
stipend  to  go  abroad  for  the  completion  of  his 
studies,  and  visited  Germany,  Holland,  England, 
and  France.  Immediately  after  his  return,  he  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  in  the  University 
of  Abo.     In  1681  he  became  superintendent  in  In- 


germanland.  In  1689  his  aged  father  called  hiis 
back  to  Abo  to  be  his  assiBtant,  and  the  next  j&i 
he  became  his  successor.  He  faithfully  coatinued 
his  father's  labors  and  devoted  much  time  to  the 
great  work  on  the  Bible;  but  he  also  was  not  able 
to  finish  it.  The  New  Testament  appeared  durifig 
his  lifetune  (1711-13),  the  Old  Testament  after  hii 
death  (1724-28).  In  1711  he  fled  helare  the  is- 
vading  Russians  to  Stockholm,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  His  attitude  toward  the  Fietst^ 
was  as  hau^ty  and  intolerant  as  that  of  his  father. 

(J.  A.  CSDERBEHO.) 

6EZER,  ^'aer. 

Documentary  History  (I  1). 
Exeavmtioiu;   the  Troglodytie  P^od  (|  2). 
Semitio  Period  to  the  Exile  (|  3). 
Syro-Greek  Period  (|  4). 
Results  of  Excavation  (|  5). 

The  city  of  Qezer,  known  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  stronghold  of  the  Canaanites  or  frontier 
fortress  of  the  Philistines,  has  acquired  no  siigbi 
interest  at  present  owing  to  the  thorough  aad  sd- 
entific  excavations,  covering  about  half  the  area. 
carried  on  there  during  1902-05  by  R,  A.  S.  Mi^ 
alister  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  It  is 
the  modem  Tel-Jezar,  18  m.  w.  in  a  direct  line  from 
Jerusalem,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Jaffa,  to  the  north  of  the 
railroad,  near  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  border  the 
extreme  northeast  of  the  Plain  of  Philistia.  Tfae 
name  is  in  the  Ust  of  names  of  places  in  Paks* 
tine  left  by  Thothmes  III.  at  Kamak  (c.  1500 ac.) 
as  held  by  him  under  an  Egjrptian  governor.  In 
the  Amama  Tablets  it  figures  frequently,  part  d 
the  time  as  loyal  and  furnishing  provisioDs  to 
Jerusalem  (then  a  city  asserting  its  fidelity  to  the 
Egyptians),  later  as  among  the  ene- 
I.  Docu-  mies  of  Ebed-tob,  king  of  Jerusakm, 
mentaiy  and  unfaithful  to  the  Egyptian  over- 
History,  lord.  The  inscription  of  the  Pharaoh 
Meneptah  (c.  1280  B.C.)  mentions  the 
city,  thou^  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  is  not 
clear  in  this  part,  since  it  has  been  rendered  tf 
saying  that  Gezer  was  captured  by  the  Egyptian, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  was  taken  by  the 
Ashkelonites.  According  to  Josh.  x.  33,  xii.  2,  it£ 
king  and  people  were  defeated  by  Joshua,  and  the 
city  itself  was  assigned  (theoretically)  to  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  3)  and  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (J(^ 
xxi.  21),  though  it  was  not  captured  by  the  Hebrews 
but  became  tributary  to  them  (Josh.  xvi.  10;  Judges 
i.  29).  In  II  Sam.  v.  25  it  appears  as  the  limit  d 
David's  pursuit  of  the  Philistines.  According  to 
I  Kings  ix.  15-16  it  figures  as  the  conquest  of  a 
Pharaoh  who  assigned  it  to  his  daughter,  the  con- 
sort of  Solomon.  Solomon  strengthened  its  forti- 
fications and  it  became  an  important  fortress,  com- 
manding one  of  the  principal  routes  from  the  coBft 
to  Jerusalem.  Because  of  this  fact  it  was  in  Macca- 
bean  times,  under  the  name  Gazara,  the  object  d 
constant  struggle  between  the  Syrians  and  Macca- 
bees (I  Mace.  iv.  15,  vii.  45,  ix.  52,  xiii.  43,  53,  xiv. 
7,  34,  XV.  28;  II  Mace.  x.  32).  It  is  the  Mont 
Gisart  of  the  period  of  the  Grusades,  where  Baldwin 
V.  gained  the  victory  over  Saladin  in  1177.  Its 
site  was  identified  by  G.  Glermont-Gaimeau  in  IS73, 
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who  discovered  there  three  bilingual  inscriptionB  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  one  has  the  phraae  '*  Boundary 
of  Gezer." 

The  results  of  the  recent  excavations  are  in  a 

measure  checked   and  confirmed   by  excavations 

at  Tel-Hesy,   Taanak,  and   Megiddo, 

2.  Ezcava-  though  the  value  of  the  Gezer  exca- 
tions;  The  vations  is  in  some  respects  far  greater 
Troglodytic  than  at  either  of  the  other    places 

Period,  named  because  of  the  continuous  his- 
toiy  uncovered  and  the  greater  an- 
tiquity to  which  that  histoiy  is  traced.  No  less 
than  eight  stages  in  the  story  of  the  population  of 
Palestine  are  revealed  in  these  researches,  as  repre- 
sented by  eight  series  of  dwellings.  The  lowest  of 
these  stages  is  referred  to  troglodytes  of  a  period 
about  3000  B.C.  or  earlier,  the  latest  to  a  period 
about  100  B.C.  The  two  lowest  strata  involve  the 
existence  of  two  series  of  cave-dwellers,  of  low 
stature,  averaging  little  above  five  feet  two  inches 
in  height;  they  inhabited  a  chain  of  underground 
chambers  somewhat  extensive  in  plan,  used  flint 
and  bone  weapons  of  the  neolithic  type,  domesti- 
cated the  cow,  pig,  sheep,  and  goat,  sacrificed  the  pig 
to  an  underground  deity,  and  cremated  their  dead; 
the  later  of  them  employed  extensively  the  yoni  as  a 
religious  emblem.  The  city  of  this  period  was 
defended  by  walls  of  earth  faced  with  stone. 

The  next  two  periods,  covering  perhaps  250O- 
1200  B.C.,  are  early  Semitic;  the  people  ranged  in 
height  from  five  feet  seven  inches  to  five  feet  eleven 
inches,  flint  is  gradually  replaced  by  bronze  while 
iron  begins  to  appear  toward  the  end,  and  the  fe- 
male phallic  emblems  of  the  previous  period  are 
replaced  by  those  of  the  male  type. 

3.  Semitic  One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Period  to  this  period  is  a ''  high  place  **  on  which 
the  Exile,  a  megalithic  temple  is  indicated  in  a 

series  of  rough  stone  pillars,  ten  in  num- 
ber, of  which  eight  remain,  while  the  places  of  the 
other  two  are  marked,  these  ten  being  separated 
by  an  interval  into  groups  of  three  and  seven.  Of 
the  eight  still  standing  seven  are  of  native  stone, 
while  the  other  has  been  brought  from  a  distance, 
and  is  still  marked  by  a  groove  which  perhaps  held 
the  ropes  by  which  it  was  dragged.  These  pillars 
range  in  height  from  five  feet  five  inches  to  ten  feet 
six,  and  one  of  them  shows  clear  traces  of  having 
been  an  object  of  worship.  The  city  wall  of  these 
periods  and  the  next  was  of  stone,  fourteen  feet  in 
thickness  and  nearly  a  mile  in  circmnference. 
These  two  strata,  as  well  as  the  one  immediately 
preceding,  yielded  many  scarabs,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  the  middle  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  in 
particular  abundance  rude  potteiy  images  of  a  cow — 
the  emblem  of  fertility  and  connected  with  Astarte. 
This  period  also  yielded  several  examples  of  the 
foundation  sacrifice,  including  infants,  a  young  girl, 
and  an  aged  and  deformed  woman  and  an  old  man. 
Some  such  cult  as  Moloch-worship  is  implied  by  the 
many  charred  remains  of  skeletons  of  infants.  One 
object  belonging  to  the  end  of  this  period  is  a 
masonry  box-tomb  with  objects  of  art  in  silver  and 
alabaster  and  a  mirror,  an  exotic  suggesting  per- 
haps the  Philistine  occupation.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
strata  cover  the  Hebraic  period,  the  fifth  being 
JV.— .SJ 


apparently  that  of  the  city  destroyed  by  the  Pharaoh 
of  I  Kings  ix.  16,  and  the  next  the  Geser  of  the 
Hebrew  regal  period.  In  this  age  foundation  sac- 
rifice was  merely  symbolical,  indicated  by  depo- 
sition of  bowls  without  the  skeleton.  The  end  of 
this  ag^,  corresponding  to  the  Assyrian  occupation,  is 
represented  by  two  tablets  in  the  cuneiform,  neither 
of  them  entire,  but  both  dated,  one  either  649  or 
651  B.C.,  the  other  two  years  later.  The  first  relates 
to  the  sale  of  an  estate  of  which  a  slave  and  his 
family  formed  part,  and  the  governor  is  Hiu'-wasi, 
an  Egyptian  name,  regarded  as  showing,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  other  Egyptian  remains, 
Egyptian  control  of  the  city  continuously  from 
Solomonic  times.  The  second  records  the  sale  of  a 
field  by  a  Hebrew  named  Nethaniah.  The  record 
of  dealings  in  the  Assyrian  script  under  an  Egyptian 
governor  repeats  the  characteristic  of  the  Amama 
Tablets. 

The  seventh  period  is  the  Syro-Greek,  including 

the  Maccabean  age.    Characteristic  of  this  is  a 

votive  altar,  bearing  on  one  side  a 

4.  Syro-     dedication  to  Heracles,  on  the  other 
Greek       the  name  Yahweh  in  its  Greek  form. 

Period.  This  reflects  the  religious  eclecticism 
of  the  pre-Maccabean  age  in  which 
Jason  the  high  priest  led  in  promoting  the  circu- 
lation of  Greek  ideas.  A  result  of  the  excavations 
here  is  the  imcovering  of  the  bastions  added  to  the 
wall  by  the  Syrian  occupants  and  of  the  palace  or 
castle  of  Simon,  identified  by  a  graffito  of  limestone 
with  inscription  in  rude  Greek,  reading  probably, 
"  (Says)  Pampras,  may  fire  follow  Simon's  palace  1 " 
This  is  interpreted  as  a  magic  charm  made  by  a  hater 
of  that  ruler.  The  eighth  stratum  is  that  of  the 
late  Syrian,  pre-Roman  occupation,  after  the  palace 
of  Simon  had  been  destroyed  and  on  its  site  a 
structiure  reared  in  which  a  remarkable  series  of 
baths  with  basins  and  drain  and  furnace  existed. 

The  special  restdts  of  the  excavation  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  The  tracing  of  successive  populations 
backward  to  the  earliest  troglodytic 
5.  Results  inhabitants;  (2)  the  existence  of  con- 
of  Ezcava-  tinuous  traces  of  Egyptian  occupation 
tion.  from  the  second  troglodytic  popula- 
tion (a  scarab  of  Usertesen  III.,  c. 
2500  B.C.)  to  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  pre- 
Christian  century,  including  an  inscribed  statuette 
of  the  period  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  four  and  one- 
eighth  inches  in  height;  (3)  the  existence  of  a  high 
place  where  the  worship  of  Astarte  is  abundantly 
indicated,  especially  by  a  bronze  statuette  of  two- 
homed  Astarte  and  by  numerous  phallic  emblems; 
(4)  the  votive  altar  already  described;  (5)  the 
possibility  that  an  inscribed  sherd  carries  back 
Phenician  writing  four  centuries  earlier  than  the 
Baal-Hermon  inscriptions  (c.  600  B.C.)  to  an  age 
when  it  was  written  boustrophedon  like  the  early 
Greek  and  the  Hittite  inscriptions;  (6)  the  illus- 
tration of  many  Biblical  features,  such  as  the 
«  tongue  "  of  gold  (R.V.,  "  wedge,"  Josh.  vii.  21), 
two  ingots  of  gold  in  this  form  being  discovered, 
one  of  them  being  fifty-two  shekels  in  weight.  Of 
gold  and  silver  objects  comparatively  few  were 
found,  but  bronze  was  relatively  abundant:  the 
pottery,    while   fragmentary,  is   valuable    for   its 
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epigraphic  illustration  of  Hebrew  names  and  per- 
haps also  of  Hebrew  genealogy. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 

Bibuooraprt:  C.  Clennont-Ganiiesu,  Arehaolooieal  fie- 
•eareheB  in  PaluHne,  ii.  257,  London,  1881;  idem,  Reeueil 
d'arehSolooie  orieniaU,  i.  351-301.  Paris,  1885:  PEF. 
Quarterly  StatemenU,  1903-dat6.  particularly  that  for 
July.  1007.  giving  latest  results;  R.  A.  8.  Maoalister. 
Bible  Side  Lighte  from  the  Mound  of  Gener,  London,  1006; 
H.  Vincent,  Canaan  d'apria  VexpUraticn  rieenle,  pp.  100 
sqq.,  Paris,  1007 

GFROERER,   gfrO'rer,   AUGUST   FRIEDRICH: 

German  historian;  b.  at  Calw  (20  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Stuttgart)  Mar.  5,  1803;  d.  at  Carkbad  July  6, 
1861 .  He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  where  he 
became  repetent  in  1828,  after  he  had  spent  three 
years  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  1829  he  became 
Stadtvicar  at  Stuttgart,  and  in  1830  librarian  at 
the  royal  library  there.  He  then  definitely  aban- 
doned the  ministry  and  devoted  himself  to  his- 
torical studies.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Freiburg,  and  in  1848  was 
elected  to  the  German  parliament,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  adherent  of  the  "  Gross- 
deutsche "  party  and  an  opponent  of  Prussia. 
After  failing  in  an  attempt  at  Frankfort  to  unite 
Protestants  and  CathoUcs  he  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  1853.  He  had  already  been  long 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ultramontane 
party  in  Germany.  His  principal  works  are,  PhUo 
und  die  jiidisch-Alexandrinische  Theoaophie  (2  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1831);  Gustav  Adolf  und  seine  Zeit 
(2  vols.,  1835-37);  Geschichte  dee  Urchristentuma 
(3  vols.,  1838);  Allgemeine  Kirchengeschichte  (4  vols., 
1841-46);  Geschichte  der  ost-  und  toestfrankischen 
Karolinger  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1848);  Urgeschichte 
des  menschlichen  Geschlechis  (2  vols.,  Schaffhausen, 
1855);  and  Pa-pst  Gregorius  VII ,  und  sein  ZeitaUer 
(7  vols.,  Schaffhausen,  1859-61;  index  vol.,  1864). 

Bibliography:  P.  Alberdingk  Thijm,  A,  F.  GfrOrer  en  Hjne 
werken,  Haarlem,  1870;    KL,  v.  570-580. 

GIAirrS  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT:  The  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament  where  the  word  giant 
or  its  equivalents  occur  may  be  differentiated  into 
two  classes:  (1)  those  which  adduce  sporadic  cases 
of  exceptional  stature  or  strength,  against  which 
no  a  priori  historical  objection  can  lie  (such  as 
I  Sam.  xvii.);  (2)  those  in  which  a  mythological  or 
early  legendary  character  is  clearly  in  evidence. 
The  first  class  requires  no  discussion  here.  In  con- 
sidering the  second  class  preliminary  notes  of  im- 
portance are  (1)  that  in  the  canonical  writings 
there  are  but  fugitive  references  to  what  was 
probably  a  much  larger  body  of  current  folk-lore, 
which  entered  literature  extensively  only  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  (H.  Gunkel,  Gene- 
sis, Gdttingen,  1901,  p.  52);  and  (2)  that  illumina- 
tion is  received  from  comparison  with  like  myths  of 
other  peoples. 

In  the  Old  Testament  two  words  convey  the  idea 
of  giants,  Nephilim  (Gen.  vi.  4,  J;  Num.  xiii.  33, 
JE),  and  RephaHm  (Gen.  xiv.  5,  from  a  special 
source;  Deut.  ii.  10-12,  20,  21,  iii.  11;  II  Sam.  xxi. 
16-21).  The  passage  Gen.  vi.  1-4  stands  alone  in 
the  canonical  writings  in  speaking  of  a  race  of 
giants  which  sprang  from  a  union  of  angels  {*'  sons 


of  God,"  the  "  watchers  "  of  the  Pseudep^pb 
and  women  (''  daughters  of  men  "}.  This  cajr^ 
tive  is  an  etiological  myth  accounting  to  the  Heb?*^- 
mind  for  the  giants  already  known  to  coci:iic 
folk-lore.  Its  motif  \b  taken  up  in  the  pseudtri- 
graphic  literature,  especially  that  which  gather^-, 
about  the  name  of  Enoch.  In  the  other  pas^::^^ 
the  terms  Nephilim  and  Repha'im^,  used  as  indusv^ 
of  Emim,  Zuzim,  *Anakim,  and  Horim,  sgrnj 
the  autochthonous  inhabitants  of  Palestine  (in  l^' 
larger  sense  of  the  region  both  east  and  west  of  \U 
Jordan),  the  predecessors  of  the  Canaanites  fr>:: 
whom  the  Hebrews  took  the  land.  The  jihi!.<'^ 
logical  notion  underlying  Nephilim.  is  not  sati^rV- 
torily  determined.  Repha*im  is  connected  with  tK. 
word  meaning  "  shade  "  or  '*  ghost,"  and  thus  6-- 
absolutely  with  the  mythological  references  to  tie* 
extinct  races  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  bad. 
Other  particulars  agree  with  this  interpretatinL. 
Thus  the  reference  in  Deut.  iii.  11  to  the  bed  (better 
"  sarcophagus,''  so  Schafif,  Bible  Dictionary,  Ncv 
York,  1880)  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  piobablr  a 
coffin-shaped  block  of  basalt  ("  iron  '*),  is  to  be  f  ut 
alongside  similar  objects  elsewhere,  such  as  tU- 
Giant's  Causeway,  a  name  embodying  a  priminvi 
explanation  of  a  strange  feature  of  the  Irish  Lmd 
scape. 

In  ethnic  myths  the  earUer  inhabitants  of  eanb 
are  pictured  as  of  more  than  human  stat^ue  anni 
strength,  and  often  as  living  beyond  the  usual  spun 
of  human  life.  Thus  in  India  the  first  Jina  is  .^ai'i 
to  have  been  3,000  feet  in  height  and  to  have  h\^ 
eight  millions  of  years.  Another  characteristic  os 
these  myths  is  that  the  giants  come  into  conflirr 
with  the  gods  and  are  destroyed.  Examples  ni 
this  are  the  Marduk-Tiamat  myth  of  Babylonia  axid 
the  Gigantomachia  and  Titanomachia  of  Gree<\\ 
In  Hebrew  legend  these  characteristics  are  sep- 
arated; the  lengthened  span  of  life  is  assigned  to 
antediluvians  in  general,  abnormal  stature  is  at- 
tributed to  the  prehistoric  race  in  canonical  Utera- 
ture,  the  contest  of  the  giants  with  God  appeal^ 
first  in  the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  xvi.  7)  and  develops 
enormously  in  the  Pseudepigrapha.  Wisd.  of  Sol 
xiv.  6  has  a  curious  explanation  of  the  survival  of 
the  flood  by  the  giants,  and  rabbinic  Uterature  ex- 
plains in  equally  grotesque  fashion  the  survival 
of  Og.  In  such  passages  as  Baruch  iii.  2&-28, 
III  Mace.  ii.  4,  Enoch  vii.  2-4,  and  Jubilees  vii.  these 
varied  characteristics  appear.  The  "  sons  of  God  ** 
were  angels  of  high  estate  who  fell,  and  the  idea 
was  perpetuated  and  finds  its  extreme  expression 
in  Christian  literature  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

It  may  be  noted  that  among  the  Repha^im  were 
the  Horimf  generally  explained  as  ''  troglodytes," 
and  that  excavations  in  Palestine  as  elsewhere  shows 
the  cave-dwellers  to  have  been  of  low  stature  (see 
Gezer).  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblxoorapht:  J.  L.  Porter,  Oiant  Citiea  of  Ba^an,  New 
York.  1871;  F.  Lenormant,  Let  Originee  de  Vhiatoir*,  2 
vols.,  Paris,  1880-84,  Eng.  tranal.  of  vol.  i.,  Loxidozt,  1883; 
E.  Meyer,  in  ZATW,  i  (1881).  139,  and  Schwally  in  thr 
Bame,  xviii  (1808),  127  sqq.;  K.  Budde.  Die  biUietA* 
UrgeachicfUe,  pp.  30  sqq.,  Giessen,  1883;  H.  E.  Ryle,  SaH^ 
NamUivea  of  Geneeia^  London.  1892;  8.  R.  Driver,  Com- 
mentary  on  Deuteronomy,  on  Deut.  iii.  11,  New  Yoz^  1895; 
C.  R.  Briggs.  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  333-334,  ib. 
1899;  DB,  i.  90  ("  Anakim  ").  ii.  166-168,  iii.  512  ("Nepbi- 
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tim'O;    EB,  i.  161-162,  iii.  3301  sqq.;    JE,  v.  666-658; 
the  literature  on  Enoch  and  Banich  under  Fbevdepio- 

BAPHA. 

6IBB,  JOHN:  English  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Dec.  14,  1835.  He  studied  in 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Heidelberg,  and  after 
being  assistant  minister  at  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Malta  1863-67,  was  theological  tutor  in  the 
College  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England, 
London,  1868-77.  Since  1877  he  has  been  prc^- 
fessor  of  New  Testament  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
history  in  Westminster  College,  Cambridge.  He  has 
written  Biblical  Studies  and  their  Influence  upon  the 
Church  (London,  1877)  and  Gudrun,  Beowolf,  and 
the  Song  of  Roland  (1884),  and  has  translated  selec- 
tions from  Luther's  "  Table  Talk  "  (London,  1883) 
and  St.  Augustine's  "  Homilies  on  the  Gospel  of 
John  **  (Edinburgh,  1873),  in  addition  to  editing 
the  "  Confessions  "  of  St.  Augustine  in  collabora- 
tion with  W.  Montgomery  (Cambridge,  1906). 

GIBBON,    EDWARD:    The    historian    of    the 
Roman  Empire;   b.  at  Putney  (7  m.  w.s.w.  of  St. 
Paul's,   London),   Surrey,    Apr.   27,    1737;    d.   in 
London' Jan.  16,  1794.     For  his  early  training  he 
was  indebted  chiefly  to  his  aunt,  Catherine  Porten, 
from  whom  he  received  that  taste  for  books  which, 
he  says,  was  the  pleasure  and  glory  of  his  Ufe.     In 
Jan.,  1749,  he  entered  Westminster  School,  but  had 
to  leave  it  in  Dec.,  1750,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
A  glance  into  Eachard's  Roman  History  in  1751 
started  him  on  a  wide  course  of  historicaJ  reading. 
In  Apr.,  1752,  he  entered  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  hh  spent  what  he  considered  the  four- 
teen most  unprofitable  months  of  his  life.    His  brief 
career  at  Oxford  was  terminated  by  his  temporary 
conversion  to  Roman    Catholicism,  which  was  ac- 
compUshed  by  Middleton's  Free  Enquiry  (London, 
1749)  and  works  of  Bossuet  and  the  Jesuit  Robert 
Parsons  (q.v.).    On  June  8,  1753,  he  was  received 
into  the  Roman  fold  by  a  Jesuit  priest  in  London. 
He  at  once  acquainted  his  father  with  this  fact, 
who  placed  him  first  in  the  home  of  David  Mallet,  at 
Putney,  but  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
almost  immediately  to  the  care  of  M.  PaviUard,  a 
Calvinistic  minister,  under  whose  tutelage  Gibbon 
quickly  renounced  Roman  Catholicism.   He  returned 
to  England  in  August,  1758,  and  took  up  his  abode 
at  Buriton,  near  Petersfield,  Hampshire,  whither 
his  father  had  removed  in  1747.     An  attachment 
which  he  had  formed  at  Lausanne  for  Susanne 
Curchod,  afterward  Madame  Necker  and  mother  of 
Madame  de  Sta^l,  was  now  broken  off,  owing  to  his 
father's  objection  to  the  match.    Gibbon's  subse- 
quent  behavior  toward  Mile.  Curchod  was   con- 
demned by  Rousseau.    On  June  12,  1759,  he  be- 
came captain  in  the  Hampshire  miUtia.    From  May, 
1760,  to  Dec.,  1762,  he  was  quartered  in  various 
towns  in  the  southern  counties.    He  retained  his 
commission  till  1770,  becoming  major  and  colonel 
commandant.    This  experience  gave  him   robust 
health  and  a  knowledge  of  military  affairs  that 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  came  to  write  of 
the  phalanx  and  legion.     He  had  now  published  his 
Essai  8ur  VHude  de  la  liiUratwre  (London,  1761; 
Eng.  transl.,  1764).    From  Jan.,  1763,  to  June,  1765, 


he  traveled  and  studied  on  the  Continent.  **  It 
was  at  Rome,"  he  says,  "  on  Oct.  15,  1764,  as  I  sat 
musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the 
barefooted  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  city  first  started  into  my  mind."  Hav- 
ing come  into  the  possession  of  ample  means  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1770,  he  settled  in  London  in 
1772  and  began  to  TiTite  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  In  1774  he  became  a  member  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  famous  hterary  club,  and  on  Oct.  11 
of  that  year  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Liskeard,  Cornwall.  In  Feb.,  1776,  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  Its  success  was 
as  rapid  as  it  has  been  lasting.  To  a  number  of 
attacks  provoked  by  the  theological  chapters  Gib- 
bon replied  in  a  Vindication  (1779).  Early  in  1779 
he  was  employed  by  the  ministry  to  write  a  M^ 
moire  Justificatif  (1779)  in  answer  to  a  French 
manifesto;  and  in  the  summer  of  1779  he  was  given 
the  lucrative  sinecure  of  commissioner  of  trades 
and  plantations,  which  he  held  till  the  office  was 
abolished  in  1782.  In  Apr.,  1781,  he  published  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  his  history.  On  June 
25,  1781,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Lym- 
ington,  that  body  having  been  dissolved  Sept.  1, 
1780.  In  Sept.,  1783,  he  settled  at  Lausanne. 
Near  midnight  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  sitting  in 
the  summer-house  in  his  garden,  he  wrote  the  last 
sentence  of  his  monumental  work.  The  last  three 
volmnes  were  published  on  his  fifty-first  birthday, 
thus  completing  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  FaU 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (6  vols.,  London,  1776-88;  best 
ed.  by  J.  B.  Bury,  7  vols.,  1896-1900).  Gibbon  came 
to  London  to  see  the  work  through  the  press,  but 
returned  to  Lausanne  in  July,  1788.  He  resided 
there  till  Apr.,  1793,  when  he  returned  to  England 
to  visit  his  friend,  Lord  Sheffield,  whose  wife  had 
just  died.  His  own  death  came  unexpectedly, 
following  upon  a  series  of  operations  for  hydrocele. 
He  was  laid  in  the  burial-place  of  the  Sheffield 
family,  Fletching,  Sussex.  Lord  Sheffield  published 
his  Miscellaneous  Works  (2  vols.,  London,  1796;  5 
vols.,  1814),  which  include  his  excellent  autobiog- 
raphy. Memoirs  of  my  Life  and  Writings  (ed.  O.  F. 
Emerson,  Boston,  1898;  ed.  G.  B.  Hill,  London, 
1900;  ed.,  with  introduction,  J.  B.  Bury,  London, 
1907).  Sheffield's  grandson,  Earl  of  Sheffield,  has 
published  the  six  different  manuscripts  from  which 
the  Memoirs  were  compiled  (London,  1896),  and 
also  prefixed  an  introduction  to  Gibbon's  Private 
Letters  (ed.  R.  E.  Prothero,  2  vols.,  1896). 

The  Decline  and  FaU,  which  covers  the  period 
extending  from  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  to  the  year  1453,  has,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, been  placed  in  the  very  front  rank  of  historical 
works.  For  accuracy,  thoroughness,  lucidity,  and 
comprehensive  grasp  of  a  vast  subject,  it  has  never 
been  surpassed.  While  later  researches  have  cor- 
rected Gibbon  in  a  few  details,  they  have  not 
materially  changed  the  pictiure  drawn  by  him.  His 
work  is  perhaps  the  one  history  in  English  that  may 
be  regarded  as  definitive.  The  only  charge  that 
has  ever  been  successfully  brought  against  it  is 
that  it  betrays  an  unfriendly  animus  to  Christianity; 
but  Gibbon  had  so  little  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
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the  Church  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  foibles 
and  failings  of  churchmen.  In  res^utl  to  the  famous 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  which  relate  to 
the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity,  wherein  its  suc- 
cess is  explained  by  reference  to  secondary  causes, 
and  the  severity  of  its  early  trials  declared  to  have 
been  overestimated,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Gib- 
bon himself  admitted  that  his  array  of  secondary 
causes  left  the  question  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity untouched;  and,  now  that  the  smoke  of  the 
battle  against  this  portion  of  the  history  has  cleared 
away,  church  historians  allow  the  substantial  just- 
ness of  iiis  main  positions.  In  Gibbon's  lifetime 
the  work  was  translated  into  German,  French,  and 
Italian.  It  has  also  been  translated,  in  part,  into 
Magyar,  modem  Greek,  Polish,  and  Russian. 
Biblzographt:     Beudes  the  Memoirs  and  Private  LetUre, 

ut  sup.,  consult  the  biography  by  J.  G.  Morison,  in  Eng- 

lieh  Men  of  Lettera,  London,  1878;    that  by  8.  Walpole. 

Studiea  in  Biograpky,  New  York,  1907;    and  DNB,  zzi. 

260-256. 

GIBBONS,  JAMES:  Cardinal;  b.  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  July  23, 1834.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  Ireland,  but  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1851,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  New  Orleans. 
He  studied  at  St.  Charles'  College,  Ellicott  City, 
Md.  (1855-57),  and  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Bal- 
timore (1857-^1).  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1861,  and  after  being  assistant  at  St.  Patrick's, 
Baltimore,  for  a  few  months,  was  appointed  rector 
of  St.  Bridget's,  Canton  (a  suburb  of  Baltimore), 
where  he  remained  imtil  1865.  He  was  private 
secretary  to  Archbishop  Spalding  1865-68,  and 
was  also  chancellor  of  the  archdiocese  1866-68. 
He  was  assistant  chancellor  of  the  Second  Plenary 
Council  of  the  American  Roman  Catholic  Church 
held  at  Baltimore  in  1866,  and  in  1868  was  conse- 
crated titular  bishop  of  Adramytum  and  appointed 
vicar  apostolic  of  North  Carolina.  In  1872  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  after 
five  years  became  archbishop  coadjutor  with  right 
of  succession  to  Archbishop  Bailey  of  Baltimore. 
Five  months  later  he  succeeded  to  the  see,  thus 
becoming  the  primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States.  He  presided  over  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  at  Baltimore  in  1884,  and  two 
years  later  was  created  cardinal.  On  account  of 
his  advancing  years,  Bishop  Curtis,  formerly  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  was  appointed  to  assist  him  in 
1896.  He  has  written  The  Faith  of  our  Fathers 
(New  York,  1871);  Our  Christian  Heritage  (Balti- 
more, Md.,  1889);  and  The  Ambassador  of  Christ 
(1896). 

6IBERTI,    jt-b&r'ti,    GIOVANin    MATTEO:    A 

reforming  prelate  of  the  sixteenth  century;  b.  at 
Palermo  1495;  d.  at  Verona  Dec.  30,  1543.  Being 
appointed  by  Clement  VII.  apostolic  datary,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love 
at  Rome.  In  1524  he  was  made  bishop  of  Verona, 
but  he  did  not  enter  upon  his  episcopal  duties  until 
1528.  He  endeavored  to  raise  the  educational  and 
moral  standard  of  the  clergy  and  to  enforce  the 
discipline  of  the  religious  orders.  In  the  work 
Constituiiones  ecdesiasticoB  and  in  various  treatises, 
ordinances,  and  letters,  he  proposed  far-reaching 


measures  of  reform.  But  he  was  obfitinatelj  jp- 
posed  by  both  the  secular  clergy  and  the  rel^.^ 
orders;  and  the  famous  Cofhcilium  de  tmet^^^^ 
ecdesia  (1537),  in  whose  authorship,  besides  Co> 
tarini  and  Caraffa,  Giberti  was  also  ocuioerDed.  pr> 
duoed  no  result.  After  entering  upon  his  epbco^cJ 
duties,  Giberti  had  one  more  important  commK-^ua 
outside  his  diocese,  going  to  the  CollcK|uy  of  Wo£2b 
(1540)  as  papal  legate.  It  was  intended  that  \m- 
should  act  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  CouncQ  a 
Trent,  but  his  sudden  death  prevented  this.  Ej 
works  were  published  in  Verona  1733,  1740;  b* 
official  corre8ix>ndenoe  in  Guicdardini,  Opere  »% 
edite,  iv.,  v  (Florence,  1863).  K.  Bjekrath. 

Bxbuoobapht:  A.  von  Reumont,  Geeddektm  der  StaA  R^m, 
vol.  iii..  part  2,  passim.  Berlin,  1870;     IHttricti,  in  E:*- 
loriachea  Jahrhuth  der  OGrree-Geadlsehaft,  vi  (1886),  l-<x 
Creighton,  Papacy,  vi.  278-201.  308-909. 

GIBSON,  EDGAR  CHARLES  SUMNER:    Bishop 
of  Gloucester;    b.  at  Southampton  Jan.  23,  1^^. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (Bui.,  1S70 . 
and  Wells  Theological  College  (1871-72),  and  «35 
ordained  priest  in  1872.    He  was  chaplain  of  Wr> 
Theologiod  Collie  1871-74,  vice-princtpal  of  ti^ 
same  institution  and  curate  of  Dind^   1874-7^ 
lecturer  at  Leeds  Clergy  School  1876-80,  priodpsi 
of  Wells  Theological  College  1880-95,  and  vicar  aod 
rural  dean  of  Leeds  1895-1905.     In  1905  he  vas 
consecrated   bishop  of  Gloucester.     He    was  ak) 
prebendary  of  Wells  Cathedral  1880-1905,  lecturpr 
on  pastoral  theology  at  Cambridge  1893-94.  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  1893-95,  examining  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  1894-1904,  honcnir 
chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria  1901,  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary to  Kmg  Edward  VII.   1901-05,  Warburt«i 
Lecturer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  1903,  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  and 
conmiissary  to  the  bishops  of  North  China  a&i 
Shan-tung  1904.     In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  Bi^ 
churchman.     He  has  written  Northumbrian  *Sa:«te 
(London,  1884);    Commentary  on  St.  James  in  The 
PvlpU  Commentary  (1886);   Self-Discipline  (l^U 
The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  Explained  (2  vols.,  1896- 
1897);  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job  (1898;)  Joia 
Howard  (1901);    and  Messages  from  the  Old  TeOor 
ment   (1904).     He   also   translated   the   woiis  of 
Cassianus  for  the  Nicene  and  Post^Nicene  Ltbrarg 
(Edinburgh,    1894)    and  edited   Geoi^   Herbert's 
Temple  (London,  1899). 

GIBSON,  EDMUin):  Bishop  of  London;  b.  at 
Hampton  (24  m.  s.s.e.  of  Carlisle),  Westmorelazid. 
Dec,  1669;  d.  at  Bath  Sept.  6,  1748.  He  vas 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1691: 
M.A.,  1694),  where  he  was  given  a  fellowship. 
His  early  interest  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  British 
antiquities  led  to  a  friendship  with  Archbisliop 
Tenison,  who  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain  and 
got  him  the  librarianship  at  Lambeth.  Throu|:h 
Tenison 's  influence  Gibson  became  lecturer  at  St. 
Martin 's-in-the-Fields,  rector  of  Stisted  in  Essex 
(1700),  and  rector  of  Lambeth  (1703).  He  sided 
with  Tenison  in  the  controversy  between  the  two 
houses  of  convocation  and  within  three  years  pub- 
lished ten  tracts  in  support  of  the  upper  house. 
He  became  archdeacon  of  Surrey  in  1710,  bishop  of 
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Lincoln  in  1716,  and  bishop  of  London  in  1723.  For 
years  he  was  the  intimate  friend  and  chief  adviser 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
His  crusade  against  court  masquerades  and  his 
opposition  to  Walpole's  Quakers'  Relief  Bill  cost 
him  the  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury in  1737.  Ten  years  later  the  archbishopric 
waa  offered  him,  but  he  declined  on  account  of  age 
and  infirmity.  Besides  tracts,  sermons,  and  pas- 
toral letters,  some  of  which  were  directed  against 
deists,  freethinkers,  and  Methodists,  his  principal 
publications  were,  Synodus  Anglicani,  or  the  Con- 
stitution and  Proceedings  of  an  English  Convocation 
(London,  1702:  ed.  E.  Card  well,  Oxford,  1854), 
which  now  forms  the  text-book  for  all  proceedings 
in  convocation;  Codex  juris  ecdesiastici  Anglicani; 
or  the  SiatiUes,  Constitutions  ^  Canons,  Rubrics,  and 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  (2  vols.,  1713),  a 
monument  of  research  and  still  the  highest  au- 
thority on  church  law;  and  A  Preservative  against 
Popery  (3  vols.,  1734;  ed.  J.  Cumming,  18  vols., 
1848-49;  Supplement,  8  vols.,  1849),  a  collection 
of  treatises  on  the  subject  by  various  eminent 
English  divines. 

Bibuoorapht:  Some  Account  of  ,  .  ,  Dr.  E.  OibBon^  Lon- 
don, 1740  (by  R.  SmalbrokeT);  W.  Coxe,  Memoin  of 
Horatio  Lord  Walpole,  vol.  ii..  London,  1808;  A.  h  Wood. 
A^tena  OxonienaeB,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iv.  640,  London,  1820; 
DNB,  xjd.  274-276;  J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Relton,  The 
Engliah  Church,  .  .  .  171Jhl800,  pp.  09-120  et  passim. 
London,  1006. 

GIBSON,  JOHN  MONRO :    English  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Whithorn  (9  m.  s.  of  Wigtown),  Gallowayshire, 
Scotland,  Apr.  24,  1838.     He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  (B.A.,  1862)  and  Knox  College, 
Toronto,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1864. 
He  was  classical  tutor  in  Knox  College  1864  and 
pastor  of  Erskine  Church,  Montreal,  1864-74,  as 
well  as  lecturer  in  Old  and  New  Testament  exegesis 
in   the   Presbyterian   College,   Montreal,    1868-74. 
He  was  then  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chicago,  1874-80,  and  since  1880  has  been 
pastor  of  St.  John's  Wood  Presbyterian  Church, 
London.    He  was  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England  in  1891  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Evangelical  Free 
Churches  in  England  and  Wales  in  1898,  of  which  he 
was  also  honorary  secretary  1898-1905.     He  is  an 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
and  in  theology  is  a  liberal  Evangelical,  although  he 
holds  firmly  to  the  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity. 
He  has  written  Ages  before  Moses   (New  York, 
1879);    The  Foundations  (lectures  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity;    Chicago,  1880);    The  Mosaic  Era 
(London,  1881);    Rock  versus  Sand  (1883);    Pome- 
granates from  an  English  Garden  (New  York,  1885); 
Christianity  according  to   Christ   (London,    1888); 
The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  in  The  Exposi- 
tor's Bible  (1890);    Acts  in  People's  Bible  History 
(1895);    Unity  and  Symmetry  of  the  Bible  (1896); 
Frcm  Fact  to  Faith  (1898);  A  Strong  City  and  Other 
Sermons  (1899);    The  Glory  of  Life  (1900);   Apoca- 
lyptic Sketches  (1901);  Protestant  Principles  (1901); 
and  The  Devotional  Study  of  Holy  Scripture  (1905). 

GIBSON,  MARGARET  DUNLOP:    English  Ori- 
entalist;  b.  at  Irvine  (22  m.  s.w.  of  Glasgow),  Ayr- 


shire, Scotland.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Smith,  solicitor,  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  was  educated  at 
private  schools  and  by  university  tutors,  and  in 
1883  married  Rev.  James  Young  Gibson,  who  died 
three  years  later.  She  has  visited  Sinai  five  times, 
and  in  company  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Agnes  Smith 
Lewis,  has  made  important  discoveries  of  Arabic 
and  Syriac  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  among  them 
the  justly  celebrated  and  important  Sinaitic  Syriac 
codex  of  the  Gospels,  upon  which  both  have  done 
excellent  work.  A  rigid  Presbyterian  and  very 
decidedly  Protestant,  she  and  her  sister  gave  the 
site  for  Westminster  Theological  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  laid  its  comeivstone  in  1897.  She  has 
edited  An  Arabic  Version  of  St,  Paul's  Epistles  to 
the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Ephesians 
(London,  1894);  Apocrypha  Sinaitica  (1896);  An 
Arabic  Version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Seven  Catholic  Epistles  (1899);  The  Palestinian 
Syriac  Lectionary  of  the  Gospels  (in  collaboration 
with  Mrs.  Lewis,  1899);  Apocrypha  Arabica  (1901); 
and  The  Didascalia  Apostohrum  (Syriac  text  and 
translation;  2  vols.,  1903);  and  has  written,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  tracts.  Catalogue  of  the 
Arabic  Manuscripts  in  the  Convent  of  St  Catharine 
on  Mount  Sinai  (London,  1894). 

GIBSON,  ROBERT  ATKINSON:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Virginia;  b.  at  Petersbuig,  Va., 
July  9,  1846.  After  serving  as  a  private  in  the 
First  Virginia  Artillery  of  the  Confederate  Army 
1864-65,  he  was  graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney 
College  in  1867,  and  at  the  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  in  1870.  He  became  a  missionary  in 
southern  Virginia,  1870,  assistant  of  St.  James' 
and  curate  of  Moore  Memorial  Chapel,  Richmond, 
Va.,  1872;  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  IParkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  1878,  of  Christ  Church,  ancinnati,  O., 
1887.  He  was  consecrated  sixth  bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1897. 

GICHTEL,  giH'tel,  JOHANN  GEORG:  German 
ascetic  and  mjrstic;  b.  at  Regensburg  May  14, 
1638;  d.  at  Amsterdam  Jan.  21,  1710.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  a  Protestant  family,  and  the  religious 
impulse  was  awakened  in  him  at  an  early  age.  He 
studied  theology  and  history  at  Strasburg,  but  after 
the  death  of  his  father  he  took  up  the  study  of  law 
and  settled  in  Regensburg  as  a  lawyer,  but  his 
religious  life  received  a  new  impiilse  through  his 
association  with  Justinian  Ernst  von  Weltz  (q.v.), 
a  Hungarian  baron  who  was  endeavoring  to  propa- 
gate his  ideas  concerning  a  reformation  of  the 
Church,  a  reconciliation  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Reformed,  and  a  revival  of  missionary  activity. 
They  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  orthodox  clergy, 
however,  and  were  denounced  as  fanatics.  Weltz 
now  resolved  upon  a  missionary  tour  to  South 
America  and  was  accompanied  by  Gichtel  as  far 
as  Holland.  There  mysticism,  the  natural  trend  of 
his  religious  development  and  disposition,  claimed 
him  for  his  own,  and  Friedrich  Breckling,  a  mystic 
preacher  in  ZwoUe,  exerted  a  decisive  influence 
upon  him. 

The  external  church  service  now  seemed  to 
Gichtel  an  obstacle  to  inner  communion  with  God, 
and  he  felt  himself  called  to  take  up  the  battle 
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against  false  church  service,  especially  in  Luther- 
anism.  After  his  return  to  Germany  he  addressed 
to  his  native  city  a  letter  filled  with  violent  accu- 
sations against  the  clergy,  whereupon  he  was  im- 
prisoned, deprived  of  aU  civic  rights,  and  exiled. 
In  1665  he  began  his  wanderings,  and  after  a  short 
stay  at  the  residence  of  Pistorius,  a  Pietistic  preacher 
of  Gersbach  in  Baden,  he  went  to  Vienna  to  settle 
some  business  affairs  of  Weltz.  In  1667  he  re- 
turned to  Zwolle,  where  Breckling  employed  him  as 
chaplain,  leader  of  the  choir,  and  porter,  but  he 
became  involved  in  Breckling's  dissensions  with 
his  congregation  and  the  consistory,  and  was  exiled 
from  Zwolle  and  the  whole  province  of  Upper 
Yssel.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  quietly 
in  Amsterdam,  winning  many  converts  to  his  views. 
At  first  he  earned  his  living  by  translating  and 
proof-reading,  but  renounced  even  this  work  as  in- 
compatible with  the  trust  which  leaves  all  care  to 
God. 

Gichtel  was  opposed  to  sects  of  his  time  such  as 
Quakers,  Mennonites,  and  Labadists,  nor  was  it  his 
desire  to  found  a  sect.  Violent  dissensions  arose 
among  lus  followers,  and  at  last  only  two  of  his 
friends  remained — Isaak  Passavant  and  Johann 
Wilhelm  Ueberfeld.  After  Gichtel's  death,  Ueber- 
feld  became  the  leader  of  his  Dutch  adherents, 
while  his  followers  in  Hamburg  and  Altona  were 
headed  by  Johann  Otto  Gltising.  Gichtel's  wri- 
tings were  regarded  by  them  as  equal  to  the  Bible, 
and  he  himself  was  considered  an  elect  instrument 
of  God.  Traces  of  the  sect  were  also  found  in  Ber- 
lin, Magdeburg,  and  Nordhausen. 

In  Amsterdam  Gichtel  became  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Bohme,  which  he  declared  to  be  on  a 
par  with  the  Bible,  and  his  ideas  were  molded  by 
his  study  of  this  mystic,  especially  his  discourses 
on  the  struggle  between  the  love  and  the  wrath  of 
God,  on  creation,  on  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and  Adam. 
Like  all  the  radical  mystics  of  his  period,  he  main- 
tained a  polemical  attitude  toward  the  established 
Church  and  toward  the  Reformation,  which  in  his 
opinion  had  contented  itself  with  the  destruction 
of  popery  without  putting  anything  better  in  its 
place,  wMle  with  Bohme  he  shared  the  combination 
of  Pietism  and  a  mystical  conception  of  nature. 
From  his  general  contempt  of  learned  writings  were 
excepted  only  works  on  science  "  because  of  the 
light  of  nature."  Gichtel  strove  to  reduce  the  ideas 
of  Bohme  to  practicality,  and  for  this  reason  he 
rejected  marriage,  regarding  it  as  unchastity  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  as  a  perversion  of  the  original  order 
of  creation,  advocating  the  priesthood  of  Mel- 
chisedeck,  and  believing  that  man  by  prayer  and 
absorption  into  the  death  and  blood  of  Jesus  might 
offer  his  soul  as  a  sacrifice  for  others.  With  others, 
especially  with  Alhardt  de  Raedt,  a  former  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Haderwijk,  and  with  the  finan- 
cial aid  of  Coenraad  van  Beuningen,  mayor  of 
Amsterdam,  Gichtel  published  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Bohme's  works  (Amsterdam,  1682).  His 
own  writings  have  been  collected  in  seven  volumes 
under  the  title  of   Tkeosophia  practica  (Leyden, 

1722).  (A.  HBOLBRf.)    K.  HOLL. 

Bzblioorapht:  A  life  is  contained  in  O.  C.  A.  von  Harless, 
Jakob  Behnu  und  die  AkhymUten,  Leipaio,  1882;  and  the 


Theoeophia  pracUoa,  Leyden,  1722.  oontains  both  hi«  vcr^* 
and  a  sketch  of  his  life.  Consult  also:  Elnieh  and  Gix^^r 
SneyUopOdie,  section  1,  Ixv.  437  sqq.;    AJDB^  £x.  147-1^. 


GIDEON  (Septuagint,  Gedeon,  also  called  Jenb- 
baal):   One  of  the  "  Judges  of  Israel."     He  w.^*  i 
son  of  Joash,  and  one  of  the  great   liberators  a 
Israel.     He  made  an  end  of  the  predatory  exc^Ji- 
sions  of  the  Midianites,  who,  like  modem  Arab^ 
regularly  invaded  the  country  before  the  harr*^: 
and  carried  away  the  produce.     Judges   \'l-v3 
gives  in  detail  his  call  in  his  native  city  Ophr:. . 
(the  modem  Far'ata,  southwest  from  Nabhis?t,  bi 
experience,  his  preparation  for  the  fi^ht,  bis  \-it- 
tory  gained  with  help  of  a  small  band  by  suTprisk^ 
the  enemy,  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy  over  the  Jce*- 
dan  and  his  second  victory  over  the  Midianite  kiz^. 
On  theocratic  principles  he  refused  the  royal  crovn 
offered  to  him,  a  fact  apparently  confirmed  by  tht 
ancient  parable  of  Jotham.    With  the  booty  br 
made  an  ephod  (Yahweh-image  or  oracleHiresg.  &»« 
Ephod),  which  according  to  the  narrator  catif^ 
the  destruction  of  his  house,  through  his  sod  At»m^ 
lech,  who  killed  the  seventy  sons  of  Gideon  aft«r 
the  father's  death.    The  name  Jerubbaal  is  ex- 
plained   from   a   national   standpoint    vL    31-32. 
Robertson  Smith  reads  the  verse  differently  [Rti^ 
of  Sem.,  pp.  162-163)  as  "  the  man  who  wars  with 
Baal  (provided  Baal  is  a  god)  must  die  before  (cbe 
next)  morning."     There  are  Arabic  paraUek  kf 
this.      Originally    the    name    may     have   measr: 
"Great  or  strong  is  the  Lord  (Yahweh  or  BaalTi.' 
In  order  not  to  mention  Baal,  the  name  was  after- 
ward called  Jenibbosheth  (II  Sam.  xi.  21). 

In  this  narrative  Gideon  appears  a  hero  of  roraJ 
stature,  devoted  to  his  people,  of  bold,  ^iduriog 
fortitude  and  yet  humble  before  God  and  free  froa 
vain  ambition  before  men.  Criticism  has  made  it 
probable  that  the  narrative  which  treats  of  him  k 
a  composite  from  dififerent  sources  and  contaiiJ5 
besides  the  interpolations  of  the  Deuteronomk 
redactor  and  later  additions.  Distinction  is  made 
between  two  main  sources  which  the  redactor  d 
the  book  combined.  To  one  narrative  belong  tbf 
history  of  Abimelech  (chap,  ix.)  and  viii.  4-21  (ex- 
cept the  numbers  in  v.  10);  and  to  the  other  {e^i- 
mated  as  somewhat  later)  belong  vi.  2-6a,  13-25: 
viii.  1-3,  24-27a.  The  section  attributed  to  the 
first  can  not  be  an  older  version  of  the  events 
recorded  vi.  2-viii.  3.  One  would  rather  suppo^ 
that  the  stories  of  two  campaigns  of  Gideon,  a  wcst- 
Jordanic  and  Elast^Jordanic,  are  united  in  the  pres- 
ent naiTative.  Since  in  both  narratives  the  hoise 
of  Abiezer  is  especially  mentioned,  Studer  and  WeB- 
hausen  have  supposed  that  the  campaign  of  Gideoo 
according  to  the  original  record  was  imdertaken  as  a 
family  blood-feud  (viii.  18-19),  whereas  the  rein- 
forcements of  the  other  tribes  and  the  lessening  of 
the  force  to  300  are  later  additions.  But  the  chv- 
acteristic  narratives  vii.  1  sqq.  are  certainly  not  by 
the  redactor,  and  seem  to  have  good  parentage. 
While  the  religious  motive  appears  in  these  narri- 
tives,  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  them  as  mucb 
later  than  the  time  they  treat.  That  Gide<»i's 
achievement  was  regarded  as  memorable  and  as  one 
of  God's  greatest  deeds  of  deliverance  is  shown  b; 
Isa.  ix.  4,  X.  26;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11.    C.  von  Orjblu. 
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Bibliography:  The  sections  in  the  accounts  of  the  history 
of  Israel  as  given  under  Ahab,  the  appropriate  sections 
in  the  commentaries  on  Judges  (see  Jddoes),  especially 
those  by  Bertheau,  Budde  and  Moore,  and  DB,  ii.  171-172; 
EB,  ii.  1719-22;  JE,  v.  660-662;  R.  Kittel,  Studien  zur 
hebrOischen  ArAddoffie,  i.  07-104,  Leipsic,  1908. 

GIESEBRECHT,  ^"ze-brent,  FRIEDRICH  WIL- 
H£LM  KARL:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Kon- 
topp  (50  m.  s.w.  of  Posen)  July  30,  1852.  He  stud- 
ied in  Erlangen  and  Halle  (Ph.D.,  1876),  and  from 
1876  to  1879  was  in  charge  of  the  courses  in  Old 
Testament  exegesis  and  adjunct  at  the  royal  semi- 
nary for  canons  at  Berlin.  In  1 879  he  became  pri vat- 
decent  at  Greifswald,  and  was  appointed  associate 
professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  in  the  same 
university  in  1883.  In  1895  he  was  made  honorary 
professor  there,  and  since  1898  has  been  professor 
of  the  same  subject  at  Kdnigsberg.  He  has  written 
Die  hebrdische  Prdpostiion  Lamed  (Halle,  1876); 
Der  Wendepunkt  des  Buchea  Hioh  (Berlin,  1879); 
Beitrdge  zur  Jesaia-KrUik  (Gottingen,  1890);  Das 
Buck  Jeremias  ubersetzt  und  erkldrt  (1893);  Die 
Berufsbegabung  der  eUttestamenilichen  Propheten 
(1897);  Die  GeschichtlichkeU  des  Sinaibundes 
(Konigsberg,  1900);  Die  aUtestamenaiche  SchdtZ" 
ung  dea  GoUesnamena  (1901);  Der  **  Knecht  Jah- 
ves  "  dea  Devierojeaaia  (1902);  Frieda  f Or  Babel  und 
Bibel  (1903);  Grundzuge  der  iaraelitiachen  Religiona- 
geachichte  (Leipsic,  1904);  DieMetrik  Jeremiaa  (G6t- 
tingen,  1905);  and  commentary  on  Jeremiah  in 
Hand-Kommentar  gum  AUen  TeatamerU  (1907). 

GIESELER,  gi'ze-ler,  JOHANN  EARL  LUDWIG: 

Church  historian;  b.  at  Petershagen  (on  the  Weser, 
35  m.  w.  of  Hanover),  Prussia,  Mar.  3,  1792;  d.  at 
Gottingen  July  8,  1854.  He  attended  the  Latin 
school  of  the  Orphans'  House  at  Halle  and  the 
University  of  Halle.  In  1812  he  became  collabora- 
tor in  the  Latin  school,  but  the  following  year 
joined  the  German  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  liberation.  In  1814  he  resumed  his  activity 
as  teacher,  in  1817  he  became  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  conrector  at  the  gymnasium  of  Minden,  1818 
director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Cleves,  and  1819 
professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  In  1831  he  went 
to  Gbttingen  where  he  showed  administrative 
talents  besides  ability  as  scholar  and  teacher.  His 
lectures  treated  church  history,  history  of  dogma 
and  dogmatics.  Several  times  he  was  prorector  of 
the  university,  he  served  on  different  commissions, 
and  was  member  of  the  Gdttinger  Gesellschaft  der 
Wissenschaften;  as  curator  of  the  orphans'  home, 
he  displayed  much  practical  benevolence,  and  he 
was  an  active  freemason.  His  principal  work  is 
his  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeachichtef  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  German  learning,  dis- 
tinguished by  erudition,  accuracy,  and  careful  selec- 
tion of  passages  from  the  sources,  given  in  foot- 
notes. The  first  volume  appeared  at  Darmstadt  in 
1824;  the  fifth  and  last,  containing  his  lectures, 
and  treating  the  period  after  1814,  at  Bonn,  1857. 
An  English  translation  from  the  earlier  editions  by 
F.  Cunningham,  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
three  vohmies,  in  1836;  another,  from  the  last 
edition  by  S.  Davidson,  in  five  volumes  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1848-56  (revised  and  edited  by  H.  B.  Smith 
and  Mary  A.  Robinson,  New  York,  1857-«1).    The 


work  is  characterized  by  the  fundamental  principle 
that  every  age  or  period  can  be  understood  only  in 
so  far  as  we  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself;  the  chief 
task  of  the  historian  is  to  judge  objectively  and 
from  the  sources.  His  main  strength  lies  therefore 
in  the  careful  observation  of  details  rather  than  in 
a  grasp  of  the  unity  of  events.  His  standpoint  has 
been  characterized  as  that  of  a  historico-critical 
rationalism.  Of  his  other  writings  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Verau^h  iiber  die  Entatehung  und  die  /ruhea- 
ten  Schickacde  der  achrifUichen  Evangelien  (Leipsic, 
1818),  against  the  hypothesis  of  a  primal  Aramaic 
Urevangelium;  Ueber  den  Reichatag  zu  Augaburg  im 
Jahre  1630  (Hamburg,  1821);  SymbolcB  ad  hiatoriam 
manaaterii  Lacenaia  (Bonn,  1826);  an  edition  of  the 
history  of  the  Manicheans  of  Petrus  Siculus  (Got- 
tingen, 1846)  and  other  works  devoted  to  ancient 
or  medieval  church  history.  He  treated  of  modem 
church  histoiy  in  Ruckblick  auf  die  theologiachen 
Richtungen  der  letzten  funfzig  Jahre  (Gdttingen, 
1837),  and  Ueber  die  Lehninache  Weiaaagung  (1849). 

(N.  BONWETSCH.) 

Bibliography:  A  sketch  of  Gieseler's  life  by  E.  R.  Reepen- 
ning  is  in  the  last  vol.  of  the  Kirckengeachichte,  and  such 
a  sketch  is  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Am.  ed.,  New  York,  1868. 
Consult:  F.  Oesterley,  OeMchidUe  der  UnivertiUU  Gdttingen, 
pp.  410  sqq.,  Gdttingen.  1838;   ADB,  ix.  163  sqq. 

GIFFORD  LECTURES:  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant lectureships  yet  created.  Its  founder  was 
Adam,  Lord  Gififord  of  Edinburgh  (d.  1887),  an 
able  Scotch  jurist  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions, 
noted  not  only  for  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence, 
but  also  for  his  interest  in  literature  and  philosophy. 
By  his  will,  recorded  in  the  year  of  his  death,  the 
sum  of  £80,000  was  bequeathed  to  found  a  lecture- 
ship in  Natural  Theolc^y  at  each  of  the  Scotch 
universities,  £25,000  going  to  Edinburgh,  £20,000 
each  to  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  and  £15,000  to  St. 
Andrews.  The  terms  of  the  foundation  are  note- 
worthy in  that  the  lectures  "  may  be  of  any  relig- 
ion or  way  of  thinking,  or  (as  is  sometimes  said) 
they  may  be  of  no  religion,  or  they  may  be  so-called 
skeptics  or  agnostics,  or  freethinkers."  The  sole 
qualification  is  ability  to  deal  as  specialists  in 
Natural  Theology  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term 
as  a  "  strictly  natural  science."  The  freest  re- 
search is  allowed,  without  regard  to  tradition  or 
established  belief.  The  first  lectures  were  delivered 
at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews  in  1888, 
and  at  Aberdeen  in  1889.  Some  of  the  most  noted 
scholars  of  the  century  have  taught  on  this  foun- 
dation, among  them  John  and  Edward  Caird  and 
Andrew  Lang  of  Scotland,  F.  Max  Miiller  and 
E.  B.  Tylor  of  England,  Otto  Pfleiderer  of  Germany, 
C.  P.  Tiele  of  Holland,  Emile  Boutroux  of  France, 
R.  A.  Lanciani  of  Italy,  and  Josiah  Royoe  of  the 
United  States.  A  full  list  of  the  lecturers  and  their 
subjects  up  to  1906  is  given  in  L.  H.  Jordan,  Corr^ 
parative  Religianf  pp.  570-571,  New  York,  1905. 

GIFFTHEIL,   ^t'hoil,   LUDWIG   FRIEDRICH: 

An  enthusiast  of  the  seventeenth  century;  d.  at 
Amsterdam  1661.  He  was  the  son  of  an  abbot  in 
WUrttemberg,  and  became  noted  for  his  fanatical 
declamations  against  the  established  Church..  His 
literary  activity  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Thirty 
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Years'  War.  He  stood  in  connection  with  Fried- 
rich  Breckling  (q.v.)  and  other  peraons  of  the  same 
description,  published  letters  of  warning  to  the 
rulers  of  Saxony  and  Brandenbiu*g,  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  England  and  Holland,  Spain  and  France, 
and  to  Cromwell,  whom  he  styled  "  field-marshal 
of  the  devil,"  while  he  called  himself  commander-in 
chief  of  the  Lord  Sabaoth.  He  published  many 
works  in  I^atin,  German,  English,  and  Dutch,  which, 
like  his  actions,  betray  a  passionate  and  vehement 
temperament.  (F.  W.  Dibeuus.) 

Biblioorapht:  O.  Arnold,  UnparteiitehB  Kirdten-  und 
KtUet'Hiulorie,  iii.,  chap,  z.;  W.,  aeot.  iii.,  no.  18,  4  vols., 
Frmnkfort,  1700-16. 

GIFTS,  SPIRITUAL.    See  Charismata. 

GILBERT,  gUl)ert,  GEORGE  HOLLET:  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Cavendish,  Vt.,  Nov.  4,  1854. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1878, 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1883,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1885).  He  was  profes- 
sor of  New  Testament  literature  in  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1886-1901.  He  has  written  Ths 
Poetry  of  Job  (Chicago,  1888);  The  StuderU*a  Life 
of  Jesua  (New  York,  1899);  The  Student'e  Life 
of  Paul  (1899):  The  RevelatUm  of  Jeeue  (1900); 
The  Pint  IrUerpretera  of  Jeeue  (1901);  A  Primer  of 
the  Chrietian  Religion  (1902);  and  A  Hieiory  of  the 
Apoetolic  Age  (Chicago,  1906). 

GILBERT,  shil''b&r',  DE  LA  PORREE,  pdr"r«' 
(OUbertue  Porrctanue):  Bishop  of  Poitiers;  b.  at 
Poitiers  1070;  d.  there  Sept.  4, 1154.  He  studied  in 
the  episcopal  school  of  Poitiers,  then  in  Chartres  im- 
der  Bernard  of  Chartres,  whose  realistic  Flatonism 
he  appropriated.  In*  Paris  he  heard  first  William 
of  Champeaux,  then  his  pupil  and  opponent  Abe- 
lard,  in  Laon  the  famous  theologians  Anselm  and 
Radulf.  In  knowledge  he  stood  far  above  the 
average  of  the  scholarship  of  his  time.  From  1125 
to  1136  he  was  chancellor  and  presiding  officer  in 
the  cathedral  school  in  C^rtres;  in  1137  he  be- 
came teacher  of  dialectics  and  theology  in  Paris; 
in  1141  he  removed  to  his  native  city  as  leader  of 
the  episcopal  school,  and  in  1142  he  became  also 
bishop.  Two  zealous  archdeacons  of  his  church 
denounced  him  in  Rome  for  heresies  in  regard  to 
the  Trinity,  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  became  one 
of  his  chief  opponents.  Pope  Eugenius  III.  post^ 
poned  the  decision  to  a  council  to  be  held  in  Reims 
in  1148.  Gilbert  was  asked  to  furnish  an  authentic 
copy  of  his  commentary  on  the  De  triniiate  of 
Boetius.  There  were  extracted  from  it  four  assail- 
able sentences  for  the  council  at  Reims,  according 
to  which  he  taught  (1)  that  the  divine  essence  was 
not  God;  (2)  that  the  attributes  of  the  persons 
were  not  the  persons  themselves;  (3)  that  the  theo- 
logical persons  could  not  be  predicated  in  any 
proposition  (it  would  be  wrong  to  say,  for  instance, 
that  God  is  the  Father);  (4)  that  the  divine  nature 
was  not  incarnated.  In  knowledge  of  the  Fathers 
and  in  dialectics  Gilbert  was  far  superior  to  his 
opponents,  also  to  Bernard.  The  latter  set  up  a 
confession  of  faith  in  opposition  to  Gilbert,  but  the 
cardinals  were  against  him.  Bernard  had  to 
humble  himself,  although  the  pope  approved  his 
confession  in  a  general  way.    Gilbert   agreed  to 


purify  his  manuscripts  from  erroxB,  and  af^ 
reconciliation  with  his  opponents  returned  t«< 
Poitiers  where  he  administered  his  dioeese  im:l 
his  end,  much  respected  as  a  teacher;  but  he  dee 
not  seem  to  have  corrected  his  book.  Gilbert  5 
philosophy  is  a  consistent  realism,  combined  v:tu 
the  dialectic  method  of  Aristotle.  To  the  mjsDes 
he  naturally  appeared  as  the  champion  of  a  <k£r 
gerous  rationalism.  Walter  of  St.  Victor  calkd 
him  one  of  the  '*  four  labyrinths  of  France.*'  Bet 
the  earnest  and  solid  character  of  the  man,  bs 
devotion  to  the  Church,  and  his  personal  piety  &:« 
a  guaranty  that  his  doctrine  and  activity  were  diX 
destructive  although  he  asserted  the  ri^t  to  lib- 
erty of  scientific  investigation.         (R.  ScHiuDt.) 

Bibliookapht:  Gilbert's  Commentary  on  the  wnttxm  ^ 
Boetius  ere  in  MPL^  bdv.,  his  Frindpia.  sukd  three  krttfs 
are  in  MPL,  olzxxviii.  The  writioss  of  Gaofredus.  sec- 
tary to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  scainat  Gilbert  are  in  MPL 
clxzxv.  Consult:  Otto  of  Frsianc.  Qtatormm,  Friiaiei  I 
libri,  book  i..  chaps.  48, 60-61.  in  MOH,  StripL.  xz  il^^ . 
838-401;  HtMioin  UtUraire  de  la  France,  vol.  xiL;  Bcr- 
thaud.  Oilbert  de  la  Porrie  .  .  ,  ei  ea  vkOoaaphie,  Pkhs. 
1892;  Ceillier.  Aukun  aaerit,  sir.  342  eqq.,  1119-A 
z.  064-666;  KL,  v.  690-^1. 

GILBERT,  gil'bert  (GUILBERT),  SAUTT,  OF 
SEMPRINGHAM:  Founder  of  the  order  of  Gt^ 
bertineSy  or  Sempringham  Oanons  {Ordo  GUbe- 
tinorum  canonicorum,  Ordo  Sempringensiey,  b.  it 
Sempringham  (20  m.  s.s.e.  of  Lincoln),  Lincob- 
shire,  England,  about  1083;  d.  there  Feb.  4,  IISS. 
He  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  after  being  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1123  became  parish  priest  an 
Sempringham  and  Tyrington.  In  1135  he  founded 
a  house  for  seven  destitute  girls,  who  lived  in  stiict 
seclusion,  and  after  several  other  houses  of  the  sase 
type  had  been  established,  he  requested  Pof« 
Eugene  VII.  to  unite  his  foimdations  with  the  Os- 
tercian  order.  The  pope  declined,  however,  aad 
Gilbert  then  built  houses  for  canons  nesu*  the  nun- 
neries, separating  the  two  with  the  utmost  stiict- 
ness.  The  canons  were  placed  under  the  rule  d 
6t.  Augustine,  and  the  nuns  under  that  of  St.  Bei»- 
dict,  but  while  the  control  of  the  entire  <xxmmuziitr 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  the  nus 
were  regarded  as  owning  the  property  of  the  onkr. 
To  all  the  houses,  which  soon  contained  2,200 
monks  and  several  thousand  nuns,  were  attached 
almshouses,  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  simiUr 
institutions.  Gilbert  reached  the  age  of  106  years. 
and  was  canonised  by  Innocent  III.  in  1202.  The 
order  of  Gilbertines  was  suppressed  by  Henry  VI IL 
after  it  had  come  to  number  twenty-two  double 
convents.  It  never  spread  outside  of  EngUnd. 
In  its  system  of  double  convents  the  order  offers  s 
partial  parallel  to  the  order  of  Fontevraud  (q.v.). 
while  the  employment  of  lay  brothers  to  attend  the 
monks  and  of  lay  sisters  to  attend  the  nuns  recalls 
the  religio  quadrata  of  Cluny.     (O.  Z6cEL£Rt-) 

Biblioorapht:  Sources:  The  authoritative  life,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  his  order,  is  in  W.  Dugdale.  McmaeHeon  AngHtoK^^, 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  i.-xdz.  following  p.  946  in  the  ed.off  i^^m^TH^ 
1817;  two  shorter  lives  are  in  ASB,  Feb.,  i.  667-^73: 
Walter  Mapes,  De  nugie  curialium  diaHineiunwe,  ed.  T 
Wright  for  the  Camden  Society,  London,  I860;  Ralph  dt 
Dioeto.  Opera  Aistortco,  ed.  W.  Stubbs.  no.  68  of  Ro& 
Series,  1876;  the  works  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairyaax  (q.v.  t. 
Consolt:  Helyot.  Ordree  mofiasfi^iiet,  ii.  188  sqq.:  .\. 
Butler.  Livee  of  iKt  Faihera,  Martyra,  Feb.  4th;  DNB, 
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325-317;   Rom  Qrahun,  St  QUbert  of  iSfmprintfAain.  and 
the  OUberHnM,  London.  1901. 

GILDAS9  called  the  Wise:  Author  of  the  oldest 
historical  work  of  CbriBtian  Britain,  the  De  excidio 
et  conquestu  BrUannicB  ac  flebUi  coitigaiume  in  regea, 
principea  el  sacerdoteSf  quoting  the  title  from  one 
of  the  latest  editors,  Theodor  Mommsen.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  ''Querulous  Book,"  and  was 
divided  by  an  early  editor,  Thomas  Gale,  without 
good  reason,  into  two  parts,  a  Histaria  and  an 
EpishUa.  A  tenth  century  chronicle  puts  the 
death  of  Gildas  in  670.  All  other  traditions  about 
him,  including  his  visits  to  Brittany  and  Ireland, 
are  doubtful.  He  states  himself,  according  to  the 
most  probable  interpretation  of  a  corrupt  passage 
of  his  work  (MGH,  Auct.  ant.,  xiii.  3,  chap,  xxvi.. 
Chronica  minoraf  p.  40, 11. 16-20),  that  he  was  bom 
in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon  [and  that 
this  occurred  in  the  forty-fourth  year  before  the 
time  of  writing.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
he  was  bom  in  493  and  wrote  c.  537],  but  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon  is  uncertain.  Less 
doubtful  is  the  inference  that  the  work  was  written 
before  547  (cf.  chaps,  xxxiii.  sqq.).  And  beyond 
question  the  author  was  a  well-informed,  Romanized 
Briton,  notwithstanding  his  clumsy  Latin,  who 
judged  his  countrymen  with  a  monk's  severity  and 
criticised  them  with  ruthless  seal  [cf.  W.  Bright, 
Early  English  Church  History,  Oxford,  1807,  24, 
30-32].  Other  writings  are  ascribed  to  Gildas, 
but  without  good  authority.  [He  was  a  popular 
saint  in  Brittany  and  was  the  reputed  founder  of 
a  monastery  at  Ruys,  which  became  famous  as  the 
place  of  retirement  of  Abelard.  His  work  has 
historical  value  chiefly  from  the  absence  of  anything 
better.]  (F.  Loofb.) 

Bibugobapht:  The  work  of  Gildas  is  in  MPL,  bdx.  327-392; 
with  the  exoeption  of  ohaps.  ii.-xxri.,  it  is  in  Haddan  and 
Stubbs.  CoundU,  i.  34-107.  The  best  editions  are  by 
T.  Mommsen  in  MOH,  Aitct.  onLt  xiii.  3,  Chronica  minora 
•ae,  iv.-vii.,  part  3  (1898),  1-110;  and  by  H.  WiUiams, 
with  transl.,  London,  1899.  There  is  an  Eng.  transl.  by 
Giles,  London,  1841,  reprinted  in  Bohn's  AnUquarian 
lAbrary*  vol.  iv.  The  life  of  Gildas  by  the  monk  of  Ruys 
is  in  ASM,  i.  138-139,  less  fuUy  in  ASB,  Jan.,  iiL  673-674. 
Two  lives  are  given  by  J.  A.  Giles,  Vita  quorundam  Anglo- 
Saxontunt  London,  1854.  For  criticism  consult:  T.  Momm- 
sen, ut  sup.,  pp.  1-24,  91-110;  C.  G.  Sohdll,  Ds  scefa- 
naaHca  BrUorum  Scotorvmuguo  hiaiorim  foniibua,  Berlin, 
1851;  J.  O'Hanlon,  Lives  of  the  /Hsfc  8aint§,  i.  471-494, 
Dublin,  1876;  A.  de  la  Borderie.  La  Date  de  la  naiaeanee 
de  Oildae,  in  Revue  CelOgue,  vi  (1883-«6),  1-13;  A.  Ans- 
combe,  8L  Gildat  of  Ruv  and  Irish  Regal  Chronology  of 
the  Sixth  Century,  London,  1893;  H.  Zimmer,  Nenniue 
vindieatua,  BerUn.  1893;  J.  Briel,  Saint  Oildae,  ahbi  do 
Bhuye,  Vannes,  1908;   DNB,  zxi.  844-^46. 

GILEAD.    See  Ferjba. 

GILES  (GILLES),  jil  [Fr.]  or  jailz  [Eng.]  (Lat. 
JEgidius),  SAINT:  A  saint  of  great  reputation 
from  the  ninth  century  onward.  Apparently  he  spent 
some  time  in  Provence  as  a  hermit,  and  was  then 
at  the  head  of  a  monastery  founded  by  him,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  a  town  named  after  him  Saint- 
Gilles  sprang  up  (11  m.  e.s.e.  of  Ntmes).  As  the 
brief  of  Benedict  II.  in  favor  of  his  monastery  dated 
Apr.  26,  685  (Jaff6,  Regeata,  2127),  is  a  forgery, 
there  are  no  certain  facts  for  his  biography.  His 
festival  is  Sept.  1.  (A.  Hauck.) 


Bibuoorapht:  The  subjeet  is  well  discussed  in  DCB,  i.  47- 
49.  The  early  life  with  commentary  is  in  ASB,  Sept..  i. 
284-304;  the  Miraeula  are  best  given  in  Analeeia  Bol- 
fandiana,  ix.  393-422.  Paris,  1890;  and  the  life  by  William 
of  Bemeville  is  published  by  G.  Paris,  and  A.  Bos,  Paris, 
1881.  Consult:  J.  de  Kerval,  Vie  el  cuUe  de  8.  OiUea, 
Le  Mans,  1876;  E.  Rembry,  S,  OiUee,  eavie^  tee  reUoMee, 
eon  eulte,  2  vols.,  Bruges,  1879-^2. 

GILFILLANy  GEORGE :  Clergyman  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at 
Comrie  (20  m.  w.  of  Perth),  Perthshire,  Jan.  30, 
1813;  d.  at  Amhalt,  Brechin  (8  m.  w.  of  Montrose), 
Aug.  13,  1878.  He  studied  at  the  Universities  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  from  1836  till  his 
death  was  pastor  of  the  School-Wynd  church  at 
Dundee.  He  was  a  zealous  worker  for  the  cause  of 
liberal  and  progressive  thought,  and  was  active  in 
the  promotion  of  mechanics'  institutes,  free  libra- 
ries, and  popular  lectures.  He  brought  to  Dundee 
such  lecturers  as  R.  W.  Elmerson,  Samuel  Brown, 
and  John  Nicol  the  astronomer,  and  himself 
delivered  several  courses  of  popular  lectures.  Gil- 
fillan  is  best  known  as  a  man  of  letters.  Altogether 
he  published  more  than  a  himdred  books  and  pam- 
phlets, including  various  critical  editions  of  the  poets. 
His  most  important  works  are,  Hades,  or  the  Un- 
seen (Dimdee,  1842),  a  sermon  that  was  attacked 
by  John  Eadie  and  Alexander  Balfour;  A  Gallery 
of  Literary  Portraits  (Edinbiu-gh,  1846;  2d  ser.,  1850; 
3d  ser.,  1854);  Bards  and  the  Bible  (1851);  Chris- 
tianity and  Our  Era  (1857);  Alpha  and  Omega  (2 
vols.,  London,  1860);  Night :  a  Poem  (1867); 
Modem  Christian  Heroes  (1869),  and  Martyrs  and 
Heroes  of  the  Scottish  Covenant  (7th  ed.,  1903). 
Bibugobapht:  DNB,  zxi.  362-^63. 

6IL0AMESH.    See  Babylonia,  VIL,  3,  }  2. 

GILL,  JOHN:  English  Baptist,  Biblical  scholar; 
b.  at  Kettering  (14  m.  .n.n.e.  of  Northampton), 
Northamptonshire,  Nov.  23,  1697;  d.  at  Camber- 
well  (2  m.  s.  of  St.  Paul's,  London)  Oct.  14,  1771. 
He  attended  the  Kettering  grammar-school  for  a 
short  time,  became  pastor  at  Higham  Ferrers  in 
1718,  and  in  1719  entered  upon  a  pastorate  of  fifty- 
two  years  at  Horsleydown,  South wark.  In  1748 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  profound  scholar  and  a 
voluminous  author.  His  most  important  works  are. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Stated  and  Vindicated 
(London,  1731);  The  Cause  of  God  and  Truth 
(4  parts,  1735-38),  an  able  answer  to  Whitby's  Five 
Points;  An  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament  (3 
vols.,  1746-48),  which  with  his  Exposition  of  the 
Old  Testament  (6  vols.,  1748-63)  forms  his  magnum 
opus  (best  ed.,  9  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1811-19);  also 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage (1767);  A  Body  of  Doctrinal  Divinity  (1767); 
and  A  Body  of  PracHcal  Divinity  (1770). 

Bibuoobapbt:  J.  Rippon,  Brief  Memoir  of  Oio  Life  and 
WriHnoe  of  .  ,  .  John  OiU,  London,  1838;  DNB,  xzi.  366. 

GILLESPIE,  GEORGE  :  Scotch  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Kirkcaldy  (11  m.  n.  of  Edinburgh)  Jan.  21, 
1613;  d.  there  Dec.  16, 1648,  After  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  he  became 
chaplain  to  John  Gordon,  and  in  1634  chaplain  to 
John  Kennedy.  He  became  pastor  of  the  parish 
of  Wemyss  in  1638,  and  of  Greyfriars  Church, 
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Edinburgh,  in  1642.  He  preached  before  Charles  I. 
at  Holyrood  Sept.  12,  1641,  and  received  a  pension 
from  Charles  Nov.  16.  In  1643  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Though 
the  youngest  member  of  that  body  he  proved  to  be 
one  of  its  ablest  debaters.  He  took  his  leave  of  the 
Assembly  July  16,  1647.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
presented  the  confession  of  faith  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  Edinburgh  and  secured  its  ratification. 
In  Sept.,  1647,  he  was  elected  to  the  High  Church 
of  Edinburgh  and  in  1648  he  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.  His  writings,  which  are  almost 
entirely  controversial,  include  an  anonymous 
Dispute  against  the  English  Popish  Ceremonies 
Obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland  (n.p.,  1637), 
of  which  the  Scottish  privy  council  ordered  all 
copies  to  be  collected  and  burned;  An  Assertion  of 
the  Government  of  Scotland  (1641);  and  Aaron* s 
Rod  Blossoming  ;  or,  the  Divine  Ordinance  of  Church- 
Government  Vindicated  (London,  1646).  His  works 
were  edited,  with  a  memoir,  by  W.  M.  Hetherington 
(2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1843-46). 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are:  R.  Wodrow,  Hiat.  of  the  Suf- 
feringa  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1829- 
1830;  idem.  Analecta,  Glasgow,  1842;  Hew  Scot,  Fasti 
eccleaicB  SeoHcana,  5  parts,  London,  1871.  Consult:  W. 
M.  Hetherington,  HUt.  of  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  182-197, 
New  York.  1881;  DNB,  xxi.  359-361  (where  other  lit- 
erature is  indicated). 

GILLESPIE,  GEORGE  DE  NORMAITDIE:  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  Western  Michigan;  b. 
at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  June  14,1819;  d.  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Mar.  19,  1909.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  1840,  was  ordered 
deacon,  1840,  and  ordained  priest  1843.  He  was 
rector  of  St.  Mark's,  Leroy,  N.  Y.  (1843-45),  St. 
Paul's,  Cincinnati,  O.  (1845-51),  Zion,  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.  (1851-61),  and  St.  Andrew's,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  (1861-75).  In  1875  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  newly  created  diocese  of  Western  Michigan. 
He  wrote  The  Season  of  Lent  (New  York,  1877). 

Biblioorapht:  W.  S.  Perry,  The  Epieeopate  in  America, 
New  York,  1895. 

GILLESPIE,  THOlfAS:  Founder  of  the  Relief 
Church  in  Scotland;  b.  at  Gearbum  (2  m.  e.  of 
Edinburgh)  1708;  d.  at  Dunfermline  (16  m.  n.w. 
of  Edinburgh)  Jan.  19,  1774.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  then  attended  Dod- 
dridge's academy  at  Northampton,  where  he  was 
ordained  Jan.  22,  1741.  On  Sept.  4  following  he 
was  admitted  to  the  parish  of  Camock,  near  Dun- 
fermline. For  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister  who  was  opposed  by  the  people 
he  was  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  May, 
1752.  After  preaching  to  large  open-air  meetings 
during  the  summer  he  settled  in  Dunfermline  the 
following  winter  and  formed  an  independent  con- 
gregation there.  In  1761  he  joined  Thomas  Boston 
(the  younger),  independent  minister  at  Jedburgh, 
in  ordaining  a  minister  over  the  parish  of  Colins- 
burgh.  On  Oct.  22, 1761 ,  the  three  congregations  of 
Dunfermline,  Jedburgh,  and  Colinsburgh  formed 
themselves  into  a  presbytery  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
tians deprived  of  their  church  privileges.  The 
Relief  Church  thus  established  united  with  the 
Secession  Church  in  1847,   the  two  forming  the 


United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  (see  Pres- 
byterians). Gillespie's  posthimious  Treatise  on 
Temptation  was  edited  by  J.  Erskine  (Edinburgh, 

1774). 

Bxblioghapht:  W.   Lindsay.    Life  of   T.   GiOeapie,    ed.    J. 
Harper,  Edinburgh.  1849;    G.  StrutherB.  HiaL  of  tKe  Riae 
.  .  .  of  the  Relief  Church,   Gla«ow.  1843:     Hew    Scott. 
Faaii  eedeaict  Scotioana,  iv.  580,  London,  1871 ;  DNB,  xxi 
365-366. 

GILLETT,  iillet,  CHARLES  RIPLEY:    Pr^by- 

terian;    b.  in  New  York  Qty  Nov.  29,  1855.      He 
studied  at  New  York  University  (B.A.,  1874;   A.M., 
1876),  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1877-W),  and 
the  University  of  Berlin  (1881-83).     He  was  Ubr&- 
rian  of   Union  Theological   Seminary,  1883-1908, 
as  well  as  instructor  in  theological  encyclopedia 
since  1893  and  secretary  of  the  faculty  since  1898. 
He  became  regbtrar  in  1908,  and  since  1900  has 
been  temporary  curator  in  the  department  of  Ori- 
ental Antiquities  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York  City.     He  was  literary  editor  of  the  Magazine 
of  Christian  Inlerature,  1891-97,  and  besides  com- 
piling the  general  catalogue  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (New  York,  1886,  1898)  and  catalogues 
of   the  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  of  the  stone  sculptures  in  the  Oesnola 
collection  of  the  same  institution  (1896),  he  wrote 
the  third  volume  of  the  Descriptive  Atlas  of  the 
Cypriote  AMiquities  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  (New  York,  1903),  and  translated  A.  Hamack's 
Das  Monchtum,  seine  Ideale  und  Geschichte  (New 
York,    1895)   and   G.   E.   Kriiger's  Geschichte   der 
(dtchristlichen  lAteratur  in  den  ersten  drei  Jahrhun" 
derten  (1897). 

On^LETT,  EZRA  HALL:  American  Presby- 
terian;  b.  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  July  15,  1823;  d. 
in  New  York  City  Sept.  2,  1875.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1841,  and  from  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1844.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  Harlem  (New  York  City)  from 
1844  to  1868,  when  he  became  professor  of  political 
economy,  ethics,  and  history  in  New  York  Univer- 
sity. Besides  numerous  articles  in  the  American 
Theological  Review,  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  the 
Historical  Magazine^  and  other  periodicals,  his 
publications  include.  The  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Huss  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1861);  History  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  (2  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1864);  God  in  Human  Thought  (2  vols., 
New  York,  1874);  and  The  Moral  System  (1874). 

On^LIN,  JOHN  LEWIS:  Dunker;  b.  near  Hud- 
son, la.,  Oct.  12,  1871.  He  studied  at  Upper  Iowa 
University,  Fayette,  la.  (Lit.B.,  1894),  Iowa  Col- 
lege, Grinnell,  la.  (B.A.,  1895),  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (B.D.,  1904),  and  Columbia  University 
(Ph.D.,  1906).  From  1895  to  1901  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Brethren  church  at  Waterloo,  la.,  and  since 
1905  has  been  connected  with  Ashland  College, 
Ashland,  O.,  first  as  professor  of  church  history  and 
social  sciences  (1905-06),  later  as  president  (since 
1906).  He  was  also  moderator  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  his  denomination  in  1904-06.  In  theology 
he  is,  "  in  general  terms,  a  modified  Ritschlian," 
and  has  written  The  Dunkers :  A  Sociological 
Interpretation  (New  York,  1906). 
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GILMORE,  gU'mdr,  GEORGE  WILLIAM:    Con- 
gregationalist;  b.in  London  May  12, 1857.    He  was 
educated  at  Princeton  University  (A.B.,  1883)  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (1886),  and  in  1886  was 
appointed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Kducation,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  Korea,  to 
found  the  Royal  Korean  College  at  Seoul,  Korea. 
He  remained  in  Korea  with  that  institution  until 
1889,  and  after  his  return  to  the  United  States 
taught  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
in  private  schools  till  1803.     He  was  then  succes- 
sively instructor  in  English  Bible  (1893-95)  and 
professor  of  Biblical  history  and  lecturer  on  com- 
parative religion  (1895-99)  in  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  Bangor,  Me.,  after  which  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  language  and  literature 
and    the  history  of  religion  in    Meadville  Theo- 
logical School  from  1899  to  1906.     Since  1905  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge, 
to  which  he  has  contributed  the  main  portion  of  its 
bibliography  and  numerous  articles,  especially  on 
comparative  religion.     In  addition  to  many  studies 
in  scientific  and  theological  periodicals  and  book- 
reviews  on  Old  Testament  subjects  and  comparative 
religion,   he   has  written  Korea  from  Ua  Capital 
(Philadelphia,  1892)  and  The  Johannean  Problem 
(1895),  and  has  compiled  Literature  of  Theology 
(under  the  editorship  of  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst;  New 
York,  1896). 

GILMOUR,  JAMES:  Scotch  Congregationalist 
and  missionary;  b.  at  C!athkin  (5  m.  s.  of  Glasgow) 
June  12, 1843;  d.  in  Tientsin  (70  m.  s.s.e.of  Pel^g), 
China,  May  21, 1891.  After  studying  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  (B.A.,  1867;  M.A.,  1868)  and  at 
Cheshunt  Congregational  Theological  College  (14  m. 
n.  of  London;  1867-69),  he  was  accepted  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  as  missionary  to  reopen 
the  long-suspended  mission  in  Mongolia.  (Conse- 
quently he  studied  a  year  in  the  society's  missionary 
seminary  at  Highgate  (a  London  suburb  4)  m. 
n.n.w.  of  St.  Paul's),  and  Chinese  in  the  city.  In 
1870  he  left  for  Peking,  and  after  a  few  weeks  there 
pressed  forward  into  Mongolia.  Until  1882  he  spent 
his  summers  with  the  nomadic  Mongols,  acquired 
their  language,  adopted  their  dress,  lived  in  their 
tents  and  upon  their  food,  and  as  far  as  possible 
made  himself  one  with  them.  He  increased  his  hold 
upon  them  by  practising  medicine.  In  the  winters 
he  lived  in  Peking,  ministering  to  such  Mongols  as 
he  found  in  need  of  aid.  In  1874  he  married 
and  his  wife  shared  his  experiences  and  dangers. 
In  1882  he  made  a  visit  home  and  was  induced  to 
write  his  well-known  book,  Among  the  Mongols 
(London  and  New  York,  1883),  which  teUs  so  much 
and  so  graphically  about  those  nomads.  In  1883 
he  returned  to  his  exposed  life.  His  wife  could  not 
stand  the  strain  and  died  in  1885,  leaving  two  boys. 
Solitary  and  sad,  he  took  up  work  with  the  agricul- 
tural Mongols  of  Eastern  Mongolia  and  carried  it  on 
till  his  own  death,  which  was  hastened  by  his  trials 
and  dangers.  He  was  a  missionary  hero,  lived  for 
the  strange  people  he  loved  so  much,  and  will  go 
down  in  the  annals  of  missionary  history  as  **  Gil- 
mour  of  Mongolia." 


Biblioorapht:  R.  Lovett,  Jamea  Gilmovr  of  Monodiat  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1892. 

GILPIN,  BERNARD:  English  clergyman,  called 
"  The  Apostle  of  the  North  ";  b.  at  Kentmere 
(17  m.  s.w.  of  Keswick),  Westmoreland,  1517;  d. 
at  Houghton-le-Spring  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  Mar.  4,  1583.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College.  Oxford  (B.A.,  1540;  M.A.,  1542; 
B.D.,  1549),  where  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship 
and  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  1542.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  scholars  elected  to  Christ  Church,  on 
the  completion  of  Wolsey's  foundation  by  Henry 
VIII.  To  dear  up  his  theological  doubts  he  went 
abroad  in  1552  and  lived  for  several  years  in  Lou- 
vain  and  Paris.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1556 
he  was  made  rector  of  Easington  and  archdeacon 
of  Durham,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  now  adopted 
the  theology  of  the  Reformation.  Soon  afterward 
he  became  rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring.  His  life 
at  Houghton  is  said  to  have  been  a  ceaseless  round 
of  benevolent  activity;  and  his  extensive  charities 
here  and  throughout  the  northern  counties  soon 
won  for  him  wide  popularity,  which,  coupled  with 
his  Protestant  views  and  his  fearless  denunciation 
of  clerical  vices,  naturally  made  him  enemies 
among  the  clergy.  He  was  accused  before  Edmund 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  and  would  have  been 
tried  for  heresy,  and  probably  beheaded,  but  for 
an  accident.  While  on  his  way  to  London  for 
trial  he  broke  his  leg;  and  before  he  was  able  to 
continue  his  journey  Queen  Mary  died.  In  1559 
he  declined  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  and  in  1560 
the  provostship  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  His 
most  important  charity  was  the  foundation  of 
a  large  grammar-school  at  Houghton.  A  sermon 
preached  by  Gilpin  before  Edward  VI.  has  been 
preserved  (London,  1581;   reprinted  1630). 

Biblioorapht:  O.  Carleton  vrrote  a  life  in  Latin,  London, 
1628,  Enc.  transl.,  1620.  W.  Gilpin.  Life  of  Bernard  GU- 
pirit  London,  1752,  reissued  in  Livee  of  the  Reformera^ 
vol.  ii.,  1809;  A.  k  Wood,  Faati  Ozonienees,  ed.  P.  Bliss, 
i.  120,  ib.  1820;   DNB,  xxi.  378-380. 

GILSE,  JAN  VAN:  Dutch  theologian;  b.  Oct. 
19,  1810;  d.  at  Amsterdam  May  24,  1859.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  Mennonite  institute 
at  Amsterdam,  and  after  receiving  his  degree,  eight 
years  later,  served  as  pastor  at  Koog  and  Zaandyk, 
and  finally  at  Amsterdam.  On  the  death  of  Koop- 
man,  Gilse  was  chosen  his  successor  as  professor  of 
theology  in  Amsterdam  representing  the  Mennon- 
ites,  and  held  this  position  from  Oct.  9, 1849,  until 
he  died.  His  collected  essays  and  an  anthology 
of  his  sermons  were  edited  after  his  death,  with  a 
comprehensive  biography,  by  P.  J.  Veth  (Verepreide 
en  nagelaten  schriften^  5  parts,  Amsterdam,  1860). 
Special  mention  may  be  made  of  his  studies  on  the 
Muratorian  Canon  (q.v.),  and  on  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  Catholic  Epistles,"  which  he  believed  to 
connote  the  epistles  recognized  by  the  Church 
Catholic  and  received  as  writings  of  importance 
among  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

(C.  SEPPf.) 

GIRALD  DE  BARRI,  called  Giraldue  Cambrensia: 
Welsh  ecclesiastic;  b.  at  Manorbier  Castle  (5  m. 
s.e.  of  Pembroke),  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  1146  or 
1147;    d.  after  1216.    He  was  educated  in  Paris, 
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returning  to  Wales  in  1 1 72.  His  abilities  and  family 
connections  with  the  Welsh  and  Irish  nobility  made 
him  a  fitting  agent  of  the  English  crown  in  the  effort 
to  extend  its  power  in  Wales  and  to  introduce  the 
Roman  hierarchy.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
commissioned  him  to  reform  the  diocese  of  St. 
Davids,  particularly  to  introduce  celibacy  and  to 
collect  tithes.  He  carried  the  work  through  with 
a  high  hand  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  success,  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Brecknock  (1175).  In  1176 
the  chapter  of  St.  Davids  chose  him  to  succeed  his 
imcie,  David  Fitzgerald,  as  bishop  of  that  see, 
hoping  that  he  might  attain  to  metropolitan  rank, 
independent  of  Qinterbury.  Owing  to  English 
opposition  he  retired  and  till  1180  lectured  with 
much  approval  on  canon  law  in  Paris.  He  was 
commissary  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  as  royal 
chaplain  attended  Prince  John  in  Ireland  (1185- 
1 186),  and  in  1188  accompanied  Archbishop  Baldwin 
through  Wales,  preaching  the  crusades.  He  did 
good  service  in  keeping  Wales  peaceful  and  lojral 
after  the  death  of  Henry  II  (1189).  In  1198, 
while  he  was  living  in  retirement  in  Lincoln,  the 
chapter  of  St.  David  again  nominated  him  for 
bisliop,  but,  as  before,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury would  not  have  a  Welshman.  For  four  years 
Girald  prosecuted  a  suit  to  obtain  the  see;  he 
visited  Rome  three  times,  suffered  many  hardships 
and  vicissitudes,  but  finally  yielded,  became  recon- 
ciled with  the  king  and  archbishop,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  devoted  to 
literary  work. 

Girald  wrote  many  works  which  are  a  strange 
mixture  of  truth  and  fiction,  trivialities  and  im- 
portant facts;  his  value  as  a  historian  is  impaired 
by  his  vanity,  partisanship,  credulity,  and  use  of 
legend  and  fable.  Nevertheless  he  presents  a  picture 
of  his  time,  and  his  information  has  importance  in 
the  absence  of  anything  better.  His  descriptions 
of  Ireland  and  Wales  {Topographia  Hxbemia,  Itin- 
erarium  CambricB,  DescripHo  Cambrice)  furnish 
about  all  that  is  known  of  land  and  people  in  his 
period.  In  his  Speculum  ecdesicB  and  Gemma  eccle- 
siastica  he  scouiges  the  monastic  life  as  he  knew 
it.  The  Expugnatio  Hibemics  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  historical  works.  In  De  jure  et  stato 
Menevensis  ecdesiw  he  seeks  to  justify  his  claims 
to  the  bishopric.  The  De  rebua  a  se  gestia^  De  inn 
vedionibus  Hber,  and  Spe&ulum  dedorum  (letters, 
poems,  addresses)  are  autobiographical  and  display 
his  vanity  and  self-confidence.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent complete  edition  of  his  works,  ed.  J.  S.  Brewer, 
J.  F.  Dimock,  and  G.  F.  Warner  {RdUa  Seriee,  no. 
21,  8  vols.,  London,  1861-91).  The  IHnerarium 
Cambria  has  been  published  with  translation  and 
sketch  of  his  life  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1804-06;  the  transl.  is  also  in  Bohn's  Antiquar- 
rian  Library ^  xli.).  (C.  ScHftLLf.) 

Bibliographt:  A  valuable  work  is  J.  Lynch,  Cambrenais 
Everma,  ed.  M.  Kelly.  3  vols.,  Dublin.  1848-62;  also  by 
the  same  editor,  S.  White,  Apologia  pro  Hibemia  advertut 
Cambri  CalumnioB,  ib.  1849.  Consult  Brewer's  preface 
to  the  ed.  of  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text;  Lanigan, 
Eeel.  Hui.,  of.  Index;  Girold  U  OalUna,  in  MimoirM  de 
Vacadhnte  dea  aciencet  .  .  .  de  Caen.  1887-88,  pp.  117-180, 
1889,  pp.  3-73;  H.  Owen.  Gerald  the  Welahfnan,  London, 
1889 


GIRDLE.  See  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Eccle- 
siastical. 

GIRDLESTONE,  ROBERT  BAKER:  Chinch  oi 
England;  b.  at  Sedgley  (13  m.  n.w.  of  Birmingham). 
Staffordshire,  Oct.  3,  1836.  He  studied  at  Charter- 
house, London,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1859),  and  was  head  of  the  translation  department 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  186&-76. 
principal  of  Wycliffe  Hall,  Oxford,  1877-<89,  and 
minister  of  St.  John's,  Downshire  Hill,  Hampstead, 
1889-1901.  He  is  an  honorary  canon  of  Christ 
Church.  He  has  served  on  various  committees 
and  subcommittees  connected  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  the  London  Jews'  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Protestant  Church  Union,  and  similar  organi- 
zations. In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  Evangelical, 
but  is  conservative  on  Biblical  questions.  He  has 
written  Anatomy  of  Scepticism  (London,  1863);  Dies 
IrcB  (1869);  Synonyms  of  the  Old  TesUxmeni  (1871); 
How  to  Study  the  English  Bible  (1887);  Foundatums 
oj  the  Bible  (1890);  Doctor  Dodorum  (1892);  Deu- 
terographs:  Duplicate  Passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  (1894);  The  Student's  Deuteronomy  (1899); 
Orammar  of  Prophecy  (1901);  Why  do  I  hdieve  in 
Jesus  Christ  (1904);  The  Churchman's  Guide  (1905); 
and  Monotheism',  Hebrew  and  Christian  (1907). 

GLABRIO,  gla-bii'O,  MAIIIUS  ACILIUS :  Roman 
consul  in  the  year  91,  afterward  banished  and  put 
to  death  by  Domitian  95  a.d.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  distinguished  in  Roman  history  from  200  b.c. 
till  the  end  of  the  empire,  especially  in  the  second 
century,  and  has  interest  for  church  history  because 
of  certain  fragments  of  epitaphs  discovered  by  De 
Rossi  in  1888  in  an  aisle  of  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Priscilla  on  the  Via  Salaria  near  Rome.  Because 
of  the  honorary  epithets  employed,  the  epitaphs 
can  hardly  refer  to  freedmen  of  the  gens  Adlia,  but 
must  mark  the  resting-places  of  actual  members  of 
the  family  (cf.  Prosographia  imperii  Romani  saeculo- 
rum  L-IIL,  ed.  E.  Klebs,  pp.  7-^,  nos.  54-50,  Ber- 
lin, 1897),  who  were  evidently,  from  the  wording 
of  the  inscriptions.  Christians  or  at  least  friends  of 
Christians.  Evidence  thus  appears  to  be  offered 
that  even  before  the  time  of  Commodus  (cf.  Euse- 
bins.  Hist,  ecd.,  v.  21)  some  of  the  prominent  cir> 
cles  of  the  Roman  nobility  were  favorably  disposed 
toward  Christianity,  and  perhaps  actual  convert 
sions  occurred.  It  is  possible  that  Glabrio  was  put 
to  death  as  a  Christian  (see  Domitian). 

(Edgar  Henneke.) 

Bibuooraprt:  G.  de  Rossi,  in  BuUeOino  di  arekeoiogia 
eriaHanOt  pp.  16  eqq.,  103  sqq..  table  v..  1888-89;  W.  Btxdih, 
DieHonary  of  Oreek  and  Roman  Biography,  ii.  272,  London. 
1890  (gives  early  souroes  for  a  life). 

GLADDEN,  WASHINGTON:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Fottsgrove,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1836.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Williams  College  in  1859,  and  held  pas- 
torates at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1860-61),  Morrisania, 
N.  Y.  (1861-66),  and  North  Adams,  Mass.  (1866- 
1871).  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  Independent  1871-75  and  pastor 
of  the  Congr^ational  Church  at  Springfield.  Mass., 
1875-82,  also  editing  the  Sunday  Afternoon  (Spring* 
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field)    1878-80.    Since  1882  he  has  been  pastor  of 
the    First  Congregational   Church,   Columbus,   O. 
He  has  written  Plain  Thottghta  on  the  Art  of  Living 
(Boston,  1868);  From  the  Hub  to  the  Hudson  (1869); 
JVarkingmen  and  their  Employers  (1876);    Being  a 
Christian  (1876);    The  Christian  Way  (New  York, 
1877);     The  Lord's  Prayer  (Boston,   1880);     The 
Christian  League  of  Connecticut  (New  York,  1883); 
Things  New  and  Old  (Columbus,  O.,  1884);    The 
Young  Men  and  the  Churches  (Boston,  1885);   Ap- 
plied  Christianity  (1887);    Parish  Problems  (New 
York,    1888);     Burning   Questions   (1889);    Santa 
Claus  on  a  Lark  (1890);  Who  WroU  the  Bible  t  (Bos- 
ton,  1891);    Tods  and  the  Man  (1893);    The  Cos- 
mopolis  City  Club  (New  York,  1893);    The  Church 
and  the  Kingdom  (Chicago,  1894);   Seven  Puzzling 
Bible  Books  (Boston,  1897);  Social  Facts  and  Forces 
(New  York,  1897);   AH  and  Morality  (1897);    The 
Christian  Pastor  (New  York,  1898) ;   How  Much  is 
left  of  the  old  Doctrines?  (Boston,  1899);  Straight 
Shots  at  Young  Men  (New  York,  1900);  Social  Sal- 
vation (Boston,  1901);    The  Practise  of  Immortality 
(1901);    Where  does  the  Sky  begin  f  (1904);   Chris- 
tianity  and  Socialism   (New   York,    1905);     New 
Idolatry  and  Other  Discussions  (1905);    and   The 
Church  and  Modem  Life  (1908). 

GLANVILL,  JOSEPH:    English  clergyman,  con- 
nected with  the  school  known  as  the  "  Cambridge 
Platoniste"  (q.v.);    b.  at  Plymouth  1636;    d.  at 
Bath  Nov.  4,  1680.    He  was  educated  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  but  had  a  close  mental  affinity 
with  the  C!ambridge  school,  especially  with  More. 
He  took  orders,  conformed  at  the  Restoration,  and 
held  several  church  preferments,  the  last  being  the 
incumbency  of  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath  (1676) 
and  a  prebend  at  Worcester  (1678).    Among  his 
numerous  works,   none  equals   for  brilliancy  his 
early  essay  on  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing  (London, 
1661),  from  a  passage  in  which  Matthew  Arnold 
received  the  suggestion  for  his  famous  poem  **  The 
Scholar  Gipsy."    Lux  Orientalis  (1662)  is  a  repro- 
duction and  defense  of  More's  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls.    The  attempt  to  find  an  em- 
pirical basis  for  supematuralism  led  Glanvill,  like 
More,  to  combine  a  singular  measure  of  credulity 
with  his  philosophy  in  the  work  which  in  its  final 
form  (1682)  bears  the  title  of  Sadducismus  Triumr- 
phatus.    It  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  ghost- 
stories  to  support  an  ingenious  argument  on  the 
possibility  of  spiritual  existences  under  the  form  of 
witches  and  apparitions,  with  some  chapters  on 
the  notion  of  spirit  translated  from  More's  Manual 
of  Metaphysics.    Besides  the  controversy  to  which 
this  gave  rise,  Glanvill  took  a  vigorous  part  in  an- 
other on  behalf  of  the  new  Royal  Society  and  the 
right  of  free  scientific  inquiry.    He  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  C!ambridge  School  again  in  an  essay 
on  Anti-Fanatical  Religion  and  Free  Philosophy 
which  appeared  with  several  others  in  1676.    In 
its  fictitious  narrative,  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
Bacon's  New  Atlantis,  he  describes  a  visit  to  the 
happy  imaginary  country  of  Bensalem,  depicts  the 
character  and  teaching  of  the  ClSambridge  divines 
under  a  thin  disguise,  and  offers  what  is  reaUy  the 
most  effective  of  the  several  contemporary  vin- 
dications of  the  school. 


Bibuoorapht:  Brides  tha  literature  under  Gambbioob 
Platonibts,  consult:  The  aooount  of  Glanvill's  life  and 
writingB,  by  H.  More,  prefixed  to  SaddueiMtniu  trium- 
pkfUua,  London,  1726;  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  OzontefMet, 
ed.  P.  BUsB,  iii.  1244.  4  Yolo.,  London.  1813-20;  DNB, 
xxi.  408-409. 

6LAS,  JOHN:  Scottish  sectaiy,  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Glassites  or  Sandemanians;  b.  at  Auchter- 
muchty  (17  m.  w.s.w.  of  St.  Andrews),  Fifeshire, 
Sept.  21,  1695;  d.  at  Perth  Nov.  2,  1773.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews 
(M.A.,  1713)  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Tealing,  Forfarshire,  May  6,  1719.  Here  he  be- 
came an  independent  in  his  views,  and  in  The  Tes- 
timony of  the  King  of  Martyrs  (Edinburgh,  1727) 
he  denied  the  right  of  the  civil  authorities  to  inter- 
fere in  religious  matters.  For  his  publication  he 
was  suspended  by  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Meams 
Apr.  18,  1728,  and  deposed  from  the  ministry  Oct. 
13.  Despite  the  intercession  of  influential  friends 
the  deposition  was  affirmed  by  the  commission  of 
the  General  Assembly  Mar.  12,  1730.  Glas  then 
formed  an  independent  church  at  Dundee.  In  1733 
he  removed  to  Perth,  where  he  built  the  first  church 
of  the  new  sect.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Robert 
Sandeman,  who  married  his  daughter  and  became 
the  leader  of  the  sect  in  England  and  America  (see 
Sandemanians).  The  works  of  Glas,  in  four  vol- 
umes, appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1761,  and  in  a  more 
complete  edition  in  five  volumes,  Perth,  1782-83. 

Biblioorapht:  Walter  Wilaon,  HUt  and  Antiquitiea  of 
Diuenting  Churthe;  iii.  261-262,  4  voU..  London,  1806- 
1814;  WilUam  Anderson.  The  ScotHA  Nation,  ii.  307,  ib. 
1870;  E.  Grub,  EecL  Hiat.  of  Scotland,  iv.  55.  Edinburgh, 
1861;  Hew  Scott.  FaeH  ecdetia  SeoOeana,  5  parte,  Lon- 
don, 1871;  DNB,  zzi.  417-418. 

GLASS  (Glassius),  SALOMON:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Sondershausen  (28  m.  n.n.w.  of  Erfurt) 
May  20,  1593;  d.  at  Gotha  July  27,  1656.  He 
occupies  an  honorable  position  among  the  strict 
orthodox  who  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  preparing  the  way  for  a  transition  to 
Spener's  attitude.  From  1612  to  1615  he  studied 
philosophy  at  Jena,  and  then  went  to  Wittenberg 
for  a  year.  His  health  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Jena,  where  Johann  Gerhard  had  recently  b^un 
to  lecture.  A  scholarship  enabled  him  to  enjoy 
for  five  years  the  lectures  and  daily  intercourse 
of  this  **  archtheologian  and  model  dogmatician." 
Glass  had  already  begun  to  make  a  special  study 
of  Hebrew  with  its  cognates.  In  1617  he  was  made 
master  of  philosophy,  and  in  1619  adjunct  professor 
in  the  philosophical  faculty.  Owing  to  his  timidity, 
and  perhaps  also  to  conscientious  scruples,  he  long 
refused  to  appear  in  public  disputations  or  in  the 
pulpit;  when  the  university  offered  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology,  he  hesitated  to  accept  it, 
even  when  commanded  by  his  princely  patrons. 
In  1621  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew, 
which  was  usually  considered  a  transition  rom 
philosophy  to  theology.  In  1625  he  was  called  to 
Sondershausen  as  superintendent,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  accepted  the  doctor's  degree  from 
Jena.  But  a  greater  distinction  awaited  him. 
Gerhard,  on  his  death-bed,  had  designated  his  be- 
loved pupil  as  his  successor,  and  after  some  dia- 
cussion  the  request  was  complied  with  in  1638. 
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This  poeition  Glass  occupied  only  two  years.  He 
was  then  summoned  to  Gotha  by  Duke  Ernest  I. 
as  court  preacher  and  general  superintendent,  and 
aided  his  sovereign  in  all  his  beneficial  endeavors. 
Such  a  thorough  Biblical  theologian  and  a  man  of 
such  practical  piety  could  find  no  pleasure  in  the 
passionate  scholastic  disputes  of  those  times,  though 
he  did  enter  the  controversial  field  against  the  mys- 
tics who  disparaged  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
To  those  who  charged  even  such  a  man  as  Johann 
Amdt  with  heresy,  he  said:  "He  who  loves  not 
Amdt  must  be  afflicted  with  the  spiritual  dyspepsia." 
In  his  estimation  the  spread  of  pure  doctrine  availed 
little  where  it  was  not  united  with  the  life.  Faith- 
fully adhering  in  his  own  belief  to  the  statements 
of  the  symbolical  books,  he  yet  maintained  a  con- 
ciliatory attitude  in  the  syncretistic  controversies 
which  raged  for  decades  with  such  animosity.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  intimate  relations  with  Calix- 
tus,  though  he  had  with  some  of  his  friends  and 
admirers.  The  duke,  anxious  for  harmony,  had 
asked  for  an  opinion  for  his  own  information. 
Glass  replied  with  great  moderation,  avoiding 
everything  which  could  hurt  the  orthodox,  but 
doing  justice  to  Calixtus.  Even  his  friend,  the 
fanatical  Michael  Walther,  did  not  dare  to  reject 
this  opinion,  though  he  soon  afterward  opposed  it 
in  essential  points.  The  strict  orthodox,  however, 
disliked  it  so  much,  that,  as  it  was  published  only 
after  the  author's  death  and  without  his  name, 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  its  genuineness. 

Glass's  greatest  scientific  work  is  his  Philo- 
logia  sacra  (Jena,  1623-36),  a  kind  of  Biblical- 
philological  encyclopedia,  which  was  extravagantly 
praised  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  key  to  all  Bib- 
lical difficulties.  It  shows,  indeed,  very  great 
diligence  and  the  necessity  of  following  the  general 
standards  of  higher  instruction  and  scientific 
method.  It  rests  on  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
Scripture  and  of  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  literature, 
and  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  illustrations 
and  many  acute  linguistic  observations.  For  the 
first  time  is  found  here  an  attempt  at  consistent 
study  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  New  Tes- 
tament diction,  the  Hebrew  coloring  of  which  is 
shown.  But  its  critical  positions  are  taken  from 
the  narrow  standpoint  of  the  time,  the  grammar  is 
not  satbfactory,  and  its  rhetoric  and  logic  are  anti- 
quated.   See  Exegesis  or  Hbrmeneutics,  III.,  {  7. 

Georg  Loesche. 

Bibltoobapht:  A  full  list  of  Glass's  works  is  given  in 
Hauck-Hersog.  RE,  vi.  671-672.  Consult:  the  preface  to 
Crenius'  edition  of  the  OpusculOt  1700;  J.  C.  Zeumer, 
VUcB  prafeMorium  Jenensium^  p.  141,  Jena,  1711;  ADB,  iz. 
218-219;   KL.  v.  612-613. 

GLOAG,  PATON  JAMES:  Scotch  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Perth  May  17,  1823;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Jan.  9, 
1906.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  (1840-43)  and  St. 
Andrews  (1843-44),  and  held  pastorates  at  Dunning, 
Perthshire  (1848-60),  Blantyre,  Lanarkshire  (1860- 
1870),  and  Galashiels,  Selkirkshire  (1870-90).  He 
was  Baird  lecturer  in  1869  and  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1889,  while  after  his  retirement  from  the  active 
ministry  in  1890  he  was  temporary  professor  of 
Biblical  criticism   m  the  University  of  Aberdeen 


1896-99.  He  wrote  The  Assurance  of  Sc^vaiion. 
(Edinbui^h,  1853);  Jtuttificatian  by  Faith  (1856); 
The  Primeval  Worldf  or,  the  Relation  of  Geology  to 
Revdaiion  (1859);  The  Resurrection  (London,  1862.1 : 
Practical  Christianity  (Glasgow,  1866);  Commentary 
on  Acts  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1870);  Introduction  to 
the  Pauline  Epistles  (1876);  The  Messianic  Prophe- 
cies (Baird  lectures  for  1869;  1879);  Life  of  Paid 
(1881);  Commentary  on  James  (1884);  Exegetioal 
Studies  (1884);  Introduction  to  the  Catholic  Epistles 
(1886);  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  (London,  1887);  Introduction  to  the  Johan- 
nine  Writings  (1891);  Subjects  and  Mode  of  Baptism 
(Paisley,  1891);  The  Life  of  St.  John  (London, 
1893);  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Edin- 
burgh, 1895);  and  Evening  Thoughts  (1900).  He 
likewise  translated  a  number  of  German  commen- 
taries on  various  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Biblioorapht:  E.  S.  Gloag,  Patan  J.  Gtoag.  A  Mttnoir,  Edin- 
burgh. 1008. 

GLOEL,  JOHAITNES:  German  exegete;  b.  at 
Cdrbelitz  (near  Magdeburg)  Apr.  22,  1857;  d.  at 
Erlangen  June  16,  1891.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  in  Magdeburg,  studied  at  Halle  and 
Berlin,  was  for  a  time  private  tutor,  then  assistant 
preacher  at  the  cathedral  in  Berlin.  After  acting 
for  a  short  time  as  court  preacher  to  the  Prince  of 
Reuss  in  Ernstbrunn  he  became  inspector  of  the 
Silesian  school  of  beneficiary  students  at  Halle,  3sA 
in  1884  imdertook  a  journey  to  Holland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study.  Subsequently  he  became  a  teacher 
at  the  University  of  Halle  and  in  1888  professor  at 
Erlangen  where  he  taught  three  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  wide  education,  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
special  branches,  unwearied  diligence  and  scien- 
tific courage.  His  early  death  hindered  the  fiill 
development  of  his  scientific  labors.  He  published 
Hollands  kirchliches  Leben  (Wittenberg,  1885);  Der 
HeUige  Geist  in  der  Heilsverkundigung  des  Paulas 
(Halle,  1888);  and  Die  jungste  Kritik  des  Galaier- 
brief es  aufihre  Berechtigung  gepruft  (Leipsic,  1890). 

W.  Caspari. 
Biblioorapht:  The  addresfl  of  W.  Caspari  at  the  burial  was 

published,  Erlangen,  1891. 

6L0RU  IN  EXCELSIS,  GLORIA  PATRI.     See 

LiTURGICS,  III. 

GLOSSES,  BIBLICAL  AND  ECCLESIASnCAL. 

Origin  and  Development  of  the  Terms  ({  1). 
Glosses  in  the  Greek  World  (f  2). 
Transference  to  the  West  (f  3). 
Influence  on  Encyclopedic  Works  (f  4). 
Modem  Use  in  Biblical  Criticism  (f  6). 

A  gloss  is  a  marginal  note  employed  for  explana^ 

tion  or  illustration.    The  term  is  derived  from  the 

Greek  gldssa^  "  tongue,  speech,  dialect.''    The  use 

of  marginal  notes  can  be  traced  to  classical  times 

when  they  were  employed  to  explain  for  Greek 

students    the    meaning    of    obsolete, 

I.  Origin    provincial  or  foreign  words,  especially 

and  Devel-  such  as  occurred  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

opment  of  Indexes  of  the  glosses  were  made  to- 

the  Terms,  gether  with  their  equivalents  in  the 

common  speech,  and  thus  began  the 

work  of  lexicography.     (On  the  question  whether 

the   New  Testament  phrase  lalein  glOssais,   etc., 

'*  to   speak   with   tongues,"   has   any   connection 
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with  this  usage  cf.  Bleek  in  TSK^  ii.  1.  1829;  see 
Speaking  with  Tongues.)  Glossa  came  to  mean 
any  word  not  in  common  use  at  any  particular 
time  or  one  used  in  a  limited  sense  and  so  requiring 
elucidation.  A  synonjrm,  glosaemay  came  into  use 
later  when,  especially  in  Alexandrian  times,  anno- 
tation of  manuscripts  was  required  because  of  the 
spread  of  the  Greek  language.  Naturally  this  anno- 
tation developed  from  mere  explanation  of  words 
to  discussion  of  grammatical  forms  and  then  of 
subject-matter.  The  use  of  glosses  passed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, by  whom  the  term  glossarium  was  coined. 

The  ready-made  term  glossa  was  applied  to  the 
marginal  notes  found  in  the  Biblical  manuscripts, 
such  as  the  kere  of  the  Old  Testament  (see  Keri 
AND  Kethibh)  and  the  explanations  of  Hebrew 
terms    used    in   the    New   Testament.    The   term 
GlosscB  sacrcB  was  used  of  the  collections  of  difficult 
passages  which  occurred  in  the  Bibles 
2.  Glosses  in  in  various  languages  with  the  accom- 
the  Greek  pan3ring  elucidations,  and  soon  came 
World,      to  be  applied  to  the  explanations  alone. 
How  the  glosses  multiplied  is  under- 
stood when  it  is  remembered  that  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian teaching  and  preaching  consisted  in  large  part 
of  rendering  the  Bible  into  the  tongues  used  by  the 
hearers.     Naturally  the  difficult  passages  were  an- 
notated on  the  margin.    The  scope  of  the  anno- 
tations was  gradually  enlarged,  and  came  to  em- 
body the  substance  of  oral  and  then  of  written 
tradition  concerning  the  matter  treated,  especially 
matters  which  concerned  the  rendering  of  Hebrew 
terms.    Such  discussion  and  elucidation  was  par- 
ticularly needed  in  the  Greek  world  in  connection 
with  the  Septuagint,   where  unusual  Greek  con- 
structions were  employed  in  the  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  Hebrew  original,  and  with  the  renderings 
of  Symmachus  and  Aquila.     In  cases  of  dififerences 
of  text  the  marginal  notes  came  to  embody  the 
different  readings  or  at  any  rate  to  indicate  them. 
From  such  collections  as  these,  concerned  in  great 
part   with   the   explanation   of  individual   words, 
containing  mainly  excerpts  from  the  most  popular 
commentaries,  developed  the  so-called  Glossas  sacrcB^ 
of  which  a  good  example  is  the  lexicon  of  Hesychius, 
either  in  its  original  or  developed  form.     Others 
of  this  kind  are  the  LexeOn  synagdgi  of  Photius,  the 
lexicon  of  Suidas,  the  so-called  CyrUrGlossarium, 
the  lexicon  of  Zonaras,  the  Eiymologicum  magnum^ 
and  the  work  of  the  sixteenth  century  compiled  by 
the  Benedictine  Varinus  Phayorinus  (on  these  cf. 
J.  C.  G.  Ernest i,  GIossob  sanctorum  Hesychii,  SuidcB 
el  Phavorini,  I^ipsic,  1785-86;  F.  G.  Sturz,  Zonarce 
glossw,  ib.  1818). 

An  activity,  the  exact  analogue  of  that  just  de- 
scribed as  applied  to  the  Greek  Bible,  was  exerted 
in  the  West  upon  the  Latin,  in  which  the  necessities 
were  of  the  same  character.  But  as  the  marginal 
notes  consisted  not  only  of  explanations  of  indi- 
vidual words,  but  of  longer  remarks  (cf.  TertuUian, 
Adv.  VaUntinumy  chap.  vi.  ),  the  term  glossa  came 
to  mean  the  "  assigned  meaning  of  the  passage,'' 
as  for  example  in  the  Etynwlogtce  (i.  30)  of  Isidore 
of  Seville  and  in  a  passage  ifrom  Alcuin  {MPL, 
ci.  858),  though  this  did  not  exclude  the  older 
meaning  of  an  elucidation  of  single  words.     But  in 


the  case  of  Latin  equivalents  used  to  explain  words 
in  the  text,  it  often  occurred  that  they  were  written 
between  the  lines.  From  this  the  cus- 
3.  Trans-  tom  developed  to  reserve  the  margin 
ference  to  for  the  longer  annotations  which  grew 
the  West  into  connected  conunent,  to  which 
in  particular  the  term  glossa  in  the 
singular  was  applied.  Thus  the  word  came  to  be 
equivalent  often  to  "  commentary,"  though  it 
could  still  be  used  in  its  original  sense  of  "  explana- 
tion of  obscure  words.''  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  word  received  a  double  connotation:  it  meant 
either  explanation  of  single  words  or  oonunent  upon 
an  entire  work,  such  as  the  Bible.  Some  authorities 
used  the  term  to  designate  the  kere  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  others  included  part  at  least  of  the  Masoretic 
apparatus.  Then  it  meant  any  collection  of  exe- 
getical  explanatory  remarks,  whether  written  be- 
tween the  lines  or  on  the  margin  or  interjected 
paragraphically  into  the  text.  As  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  work  to  which  this  name  was  applied 
the  work  of  Walafrid  Strabo  may  be  mentioned,  a 
compilation  from  the  writings  of  Alcuin,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Bede,  Cassiodorus,  Chrysostom,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Haimo,  Hesychius,  Jerome,  Isidore  of 
Seville,  Origen,  Rabanus,  and  others,  which  for 
six  centuries  was  the  vaete-mecum  of  exegesis  (see 
CATENiE,  §  8) .  The  character  of  this  work  was,  how- 
ever, rather  theological  than  philological.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  in  this  place  of  the  "  Interlinear 
Gloss  "  of  Anselm  of  Laon  (d.  1117).  From  the 
fourteenth  century  on,  many  manuscripts  of  the 
Vulgate  were  enriched  by  the  addition  of  these 
two  works  or  of  parts  of  them,  together  with  the 
PosHUcB  of  Nicholas  of  Lyra  and  the  AddiHones  of 
Paul  of  Burgos,  written  at  the  bottom  and  even  so 
printed.  But  with  these  there  were  also  interlinear 
glosses  which  dealt  with  matters  philological,  some 
of  which  originated  in  the  schools  of  the  monasteries. 
Of  course  this  same  kind  of  work  was  done  on  other 
books,  like  the  writings  of  Homer,  patristic  works, 
canons,  hymns,  legends,  monastic  rules,  and  the  like. 
And  these  interlinear  glosses  naturally  developed 
into  interlinear  versions  in  the  various  tongues  of 
the  peoples  to  whom  Christianity  was  conveyed. 

In  another  direction  these  glosses  developed  into 
a  kind  of  literature  which  anticipated  the  work 
of  encyclopedia   (see   Encyclopedia, 
4.  Influence  Theological),     of     which     Isidore's 
on  Encyclo-  Etymologtarum  librt  mgirUi  is  a  speci- 
pedic       men  (on  this  literature  cf.  S.  Berger, 
Works.      De  glossariis  el  compendits  exegeticis, 
Paris,    1879,  pp.  7  sqq.)   and   repre- 
sents a  large  class  of  works.    Other  works  of  this 
character  are  the  Glossa  of  Solomon  III.,  bishop 
of  Constance  (d.  919),  printed  1483;    the  Papiw 
elementarium   doctrines   erudimeniumj    compiled    c. 
1050  and  often  reprinted  since  the  fifteenth  century; 
the  Panormia  of  Osbem  of  Gloucester  (c.  1150,  in 
Mai,  Classicorum  auctorum  .  .  .  tomi,  Rome,  1836) ; 
the  Dictionarius  sive  de  dtctionxbus  obscuris  of  John 
of  Garlandia,  often  printed;  the  Repertorium  ix>cabu- 
lorum    and    txwabularium    biblicum    of    Alexander 
Neckam  (d.  1215);  and  the  Breviloquus  vocahxdarius, 
recast   and   edited   by   Reuchlin.    That   bil\ngual 
glossaries  should  develop  is  a  matter  of  course. 
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The  latest  use  of  the  word  applies  to  those  inser- 
tions which,  in  the  course  of  the  transmission  of  the 
text,  have  crept  into  the  body  of  a  work.  They 
arise  from  the  inclusion  by  a  copyist  of  material 
which  he  found  written  between  the  lines  or  on  the 

margin.    This  often  occurs  with  set 

5.  Modem  design  though  without  evil  purpose  on 

Use  in      the   part   of   the   copyist    and    also 

Biblical     through     his     mistake.    The     result, 

Criticism,    however,  often  is  that  it  is  impossible 

to  discover  whether  a  corruption  of 
the  text  occurs  through  an  intended  improvement 
or  through  importation  of  a  marginal  note.  Cor- 
rections of  this  sort  are  found  in  the  text  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible,  since  the  more  a 
book  is  used  and  copied,  the  more  likely  are  such 
corrections.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Hebrew  text. 
A  means  of  detection  is  often  the  comparison 
of  two  or  more  translations  (cf.  Wellhausen's 
edition  of  Bleek's  Einleitung  in  das  AlU  Testamentf 
Berlin,  1893,  §  269;  F.  Buhl,  Kanon  und  Text  des 
Allen  Testamente,  Leipsic,  1891,  p.  257,  Eng.  transL, 
London,  1892;  and  for  the  New  Testament  cf. 
E.  Reuss,  Qeediichie  der  heiligen  Schriften  des  Neuen 
TeetamenU,  Bnmswick,  1874,  }  359,  Eng.  transL, 
2  vols.,  Boston,  1874).  In  similar  fashion  the  old 
versions  were  corrupted  by  the  incorporation  of 
glosses.  This  is  the  case  with  the  manuscript  of  the 
Septuagint  in  spite  of  the  criticism  of  such  men  as 
Origen,  Lucian,  and  Hesychius,  and  of  the  Vulgate 
(cf.  Z.  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Septuaginta, 
Leipsic,  1841,  {(  11  sqq.;  F.  Kaulen,  GeschichU  der 
Vulgala,  Mainz,  1868,  pp.  212  sqq.,  266).  For  the 
marginal  notes  and  references  of  English  Bibles, 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  glosses,  see  Bibles, 
Annotated,  and  Bible  Summaries,  II. 

Bibltoorapht:  Fabridiu-Harles,  BUdiotheea  OrtBeat  vol.  vi. 
passim,  Hamburg.  1798;  J.  G.  RoaeunOllar,  Historia 
interpretaiionig  aacrorum  liJbrorum,  iv.  356  sqq.,  Leipaio, 
1795;  C.  Q.  Wilke,  HermeneuHk  de9  Neuen  Teetamenta, 
ii.  192  sqq..  Leipsic,  1844;  K.  Oddeke,  Oeaehiehie  der 
deutechen  DidUung,  i.,  f  13.  Dresden.  1862;  J.  A.  U. 
Soheler.  Lexicographie  latine,  Leipsic,  1867;  £.  Steimneyer 
and  £.  Sievera.  AUhochdetdeche  GIossifi»  i.-iv.,  Berlin, 
1879-98;  P.  Piper,  LiteraturgeediicfUe  und  OramnuUik 
der  AUhochdeuiechen,  pp.  35  sqq.,  Paderbom,  1880;  T. 
Birt,  AnHke  Buditoeeen,  BerUn,  1882;  H.  P.  Junker. 
Orundriaa  der  franzOwUcken  LUteratur,  pp.  15  sqq.,  MOn- 
Bter.  1889;  F.  Blass.  Hermeneuiik  und  Kntik,  Munich. 
1892;  U.  Wattenbach,  Schrifiweaen  im  MiUelalier,  Leip- 
sic, 1896;  Krumbacher,  OeechichU,  H  154.  216.  232  sqq.; 
KLt  Y.  708-716;  and  the  works  on  introduction  to  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

GLOSSES  AJXD  GLOSSATORS  OF  CANON  LAW: 

Terms  applied  to  the  commentaries  and  commen- 
tators upon  canon  law.  The  pattern  for  a  treatment 
of  canon  law  and  of  the  collections  which  contain 
it  was  given  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  in  the  Bologna  school  of  Roman  law  among 
the  so-called  **  Legists,"  where  in  the  second  half  of 
that  century  lectures  were  delivered  on  the  work 
of  Gratian,  author  of  the  first  part  of  the  Corpus 
juris  canonid,  the  Decretum  (see  Canon  Law,  II., 
§  7).  Alongside  the  Legists  thus  arose  schools  of 
Canonists,  Decretists,  and  Decretalists.  The  re- 
sulting literary  activity  busied  itself  in  glosses  or 
short  explanations  first  of  words  and  phrases,  later 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  sources  of  canon  law, 
which  glosses  were  either  interlinear  or  marginal. 


The  books  of  law  were  supplied   with  abstrsK 
(summcB),  illustrations  (casus)  and  rules  (natab^. 
brocarda).    The  usefulness  of  these  eariier  gloss^ 
and  their  continuous  employment  tended  to  pry 
duce  still  others  until  at  length  a  oompiebensT^ 
and  rich  body  of  conunent  developed  which  becaiL^ 
digested  into  the  Apparatus,  tectura,  comment&r 
of  the  period  subsequent  to    1400.     Among  the 
glossators  on  the  work  of  Gratian  were  bis  pupu 
Paucapalea,  Rolandus  Bandinelli  (afterward  Pope 
Alexander    III.,    1159-81),    Rufinus,    Stephen  d 
Toumay  (d.  1203),  Johannes  Faventinus,  bishop  of 
Faen«a  (1160-90),  Sicard,  bishop  of  Cremona  (llSo- 
1215),  and  Johannes  Teutonicus  (d.  1245  or  1246). 
The  work  of  the  last-named,  which  depends  upontbe 
labors  of  his  predecessors,  is  the  Glossa  ordinsna 
(c.  1215)  to  the  Decreta.    The  glossa  ardinaria  a 
the  collection  of  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  originated 
with  Bernard  of  Botone,  prof^sor  and  chanceCo: 
of  Bologna,  who  used  the  labors  of  Vincent  of  Spain 
(c.  1240),  Gottfried  of  Trani  (d.  1245),  and  Sini- 
baldus  Friscus,  later  Pope  Innocent  IV.     Among  for 
glossators  of  the  Liber  sextvs  was  Johann  Andrei. 
whose  work  is  the  glossa  ordinaria  upon  the  Liber 
sextus;    he  also  made  the  glossa  ordinaria  to  the 
Clementina.    Inasmuch  as  the  work  of  these  men 
brought    about    reciprocal    activity    between    the 
Church  and  the  school,  their  results  have  not  merely 
a  literary  interest,  but  a  practical  one,  and  they  are 
of  importance  for  the  history  of  canon  law. 

(P.  HiNscHirst.) 

Biblzograpbt:  M.  Sarti  and  M.  Fattorini.  De  darie  oroli- 
OymntuU  Bononienne  profeaaoriJbue,  ed.  C.  Albicinitis  aibd 
C.  Malaeola.  Bonona,  1888-06;  F.  C.  von  Savicaj. 
OeadkidUe  dee  rdmUchen  RedUe  im  MiUdaUer,  vola.  Ll- 
▼ii.,  Heidelbeiv,  1843-61;  J.  F.  Ton  Sehulte.  GeadtickU 
der  QudLen  und  Literaturdea  canoniadien  Reehta,  vola.  i.-ti, 
Stuttgart,  1875-77;  R.  Hitter  von  Soberer.  Handbudi  det 
KirdienreehU,  i.  264.  Gras,  1886;   KL,  v.  716-717. 

GLYlf,  EDWARD  CARR:  Church  of  England, 
bishop  of  Peterborough;  b.  at  London  Nov.  21. 
1843.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  School  and 
University  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1867),  and  was 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
curate  of  Doncaster  imder  C.  J.  Vaughan  in  1868- 
1871,  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Beverley,  in  1872-75, 
vicar  of  Doncaster  in  1875-78,  and  vicar  of  Kensing- 
ton in  1878-97,  as  well  as  rural  dean  in  1881-97. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Peterborough.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1877-93,  honorary  chaplain  to 
Queen  Victoria  in  1881-84,  and  chapkdn  in  ordinary 
1884-97.  His  literary  activity  has  been  restricted 
to  individual  sermons  and  pamphlets. 

GNAPHEUS,    GULXELMUS.      See    FtTLLOKius, 

GULIELACUS. 

6N0STICIS1L 


Gnosis  and  Gnosticism  (i  1). 
Origin  and  Meaning  (f  2). 
Sources  (f  3). 
A  Religion,  not  a  Philosophy 

(§4). 


Reliance  upon  Authority 

(«6). 
Its  DuaUsm  (f  6). 
The  Church  and  Gnoetidsn 

(§7). 


Gnosticism  (derived  from  Gk.  gnosis,  "  knowl- 
edge '*)  is  a  degenerate  form  of  true  gnosis,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  as  regards  Christianity  is  gained 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  is  the  knowledge 
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and    recognition  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation 
by  means  of  a  God-given  insight.    According  to 

the  oldest  tradition,  the  Lord  said  to 

X.  Gnosis    his  disciples  (Matt.  xiii.  11) :  'Mt  is  given 

and  GnoBti-  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 

cism.       kingdom  of  heaven."    To  the  Apostle 

Paul,  gnosis  was  a  fimction  of  the 
spiritual  man  (I  Cor.  ii.  11  sqq.),  which  every  Chris- 
tian possessed  in  its  essentials.  But  as  "  there  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit  "  the  gift  of 
gnosis,  as  well,  could  be  given  to  some  one  in  special 
measure  (I  Cor.  xii.  4  sqq.).  In  a  narrower  sense, 
the  Apostle  r^arded  gnosis  as  the  discerning  of  the 
wa3rs  in  which  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation  had 
led  man,  in  particular  the  people  of  the  Covenant, 
in  the  course  of  history,  and  which,  therefore,  could 
be  gained  only  from  Scripture.  Paul  was  aware  of 
the  moral  dangers  of  such  a  gnosis;  he  knew  that 
the  possessor  of  it  might  imagine  himself  to  be  some- 
what better  than  other  men;  nor  was  gnosis  one  of 
the  three  things  that  abide  (I  Cor.  xili.  13).  It  is 
a  theological,  more  properly  a  theosophical,  function; 
and  for  that  very  reason  must  be  subordinated  to 
faith,  the  specifically  religious  function.  This  con- 
ception is  the  one  that  has  always  been  upheld  by 
the  Church.  Even  where  it  might  seem  as  though 
the  possessor  of  gnosis  occupied  a  higher  place  than 
the  poor  in  spirit,  yet  the  point  is  emphasized  again 
and  again,  that  the  possession  of  gnosis  as  such 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  assurance  of  redemption; 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  ecclesiastical  Gnos- 
tic, writes:  "  There  are  not,  then,  in  the  same  Word 
some  '  illuminated  (Gnostics)  and  some  animal  (or 
natural)  men ';  but  all  who  have  abandoned  the 
desires  of  the  flesh  are  equal  and  spiritual  before 
the  Lord  "  (AATF,  ii.  217). 

But  not  all  were  of  this  opinion.  At  quite  an 
early  period  in  Christendom  the  contraiy  view 
sprang  up,  which  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy 
(vi.  20,  R.V.)  is  aptly  designated  as  "  the  knowledge 
which  is  falsely  so  called."  Not  individuals  alone, 
but  whole  groups  of  such  men,  professing  to  be 
Christians,  called  themselves  Gnostics  (Carpocra- 
tians,  in  Irenseus,  ANF,  i.  350-351;  cf.  Epiphanius, 
MPG,  xli.  373;  Naasseni,  in  Hippolytus,  ANF,  v. 
47  sqq.;  in  Origen,  a  loosely  defined  sect,  ANF,  iv. 
570;  cf.  again,  Epiphanius,  AfPG,  xU.  321,  364,  641, 
and  other  passages).  They  boasted,  moreover, 
"  that  they  alone  have  sounded  the  depths  of  knowl- 
edge "  (Hippolytus,  ANF,  v.  47;  cf.  I  Cor.  ii.  10), 
and  these  "  deep  things  "  they  pretended  to  have 
"  searched "  through  a  speculative  process  not 
founded  upon  Scripture.  Irenteus,  who  opposes 
them,  used  the  term  Gnostics  in  this  latter  signifi- 
cation, and  since  that  time  it  has  come  to  be  the 
current  designation  for  them.  But  this,  at  best, 
is  only  a  formal  qualification,  the  concrete  analysis 
of  which  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  diversity  of 
the  phenomena  to  be  comprehended  under  one  gen- 
eral head. 

Gnosticism  was  not  a  specifically  Christian  phe- 
nomenon but  belonged  to  religious  history  in  general. 
It  happened  quite  often  that  Gnostic  sects  pro- 
fessed to  be  Christian  when  in  reality  they  had  noth- 
ing in  common  with  Christianity;  so  that  Origen 
justly  said  (AiVF,  iv.  685):  '*  nor  would  Celsus, 
IV.— 32 


in  his  treatise  against  the  (Christians,  have  intro- 
duced among  the  chaiges  directed  against  them 

statements  which  they  never  uttered." 

2.  Origin    On  the  other  hand ,  many  a  religious  sect 

and        seemed  to  be  independent  which  really 

Meaning,    was   only  a   variety   of   Gnosticism: 

e.g.,  the  Mandseans  and  the  Manicheans 
(qq.v.).  At  any  rate  the  view  that  Gnosticism  is 
only  a  partial  phenomenon  of  Christian  metaphys- 
ics, and  only  to  that  extent  important,  is  too  nar- 
row; for,  in  order  to  understand  Gnosticism  com- 
pletely, it  should  not  be  looked  upon  with  the  eye 
of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  and  dogmatist,  for 
whom  those  forms  of  Gnosticism  are  alone  of  interest 
which  have  acquired  special  significance  in  relation 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  for  the  investigation 
of  Gnosticism  in  religious  history  is  yet  in  its  rudi- 
ments, and  has  not  hitherto  produced  convincing 
results.  On  the  one  hand,  Gnosticism  is  apt  to  be 
closely  associated  with  Hellenism,  and  is  thought 
to  be  explained  by  reference  to  Greek  philosophy 
(Joel),  or,  at  any  rate,  in  connection  with  the  Greek 
mysteries  (Weingarten  and  others),  a  theory  cul- 
minating in  Hamack's  famous  epigram,  "  the 
Gnostic  systems  represent  the  acute  secularizing  or 
Hellenizing  of  Christianity''  {Dogma,  i.  226).  It 
is  but  an  application  of  the  same  idea,  to  designate 
Gnosticism  as  Christian  Orphism  (Wobbermin), 
and  by  way  of  proof  adduce  the  peculiar  combination 
of  theogonic  and  cosmpgonic  elements  with  the 
religious  interest  in  expiation,  consecration,  de- 
liverance. Others  refer  to  the  religious  and  magic 
sides  of  the  Babylonian  worship  (Kessler:  ''  the  old 
Babylonian  **',  Anz:  "  the  late  Babylonian  ")»  as 
though  here  was  the  native  soil  of  Gnosticbm,  and 
mention  also  the  Influences  of  Zoroastrianism,  and 
assume  that  the  movement,  as  it  spread  over  Chria- 
tian  Greek  territory,  lost  its  original  character. 
However,  no  less  expert  an  investigator  than  Jean 
R^ville,  in  Revue  de  VHiatoire  dee  Religions ^  xxxviii., 
1898,  220-224),  opposed  this  reference  of  Gnosti- 
cism to  Chaldaic  and  Persian  sources  with  the  re- 
mark that  an  Egyptologist  might  advocate,  with 
equal  propriety,  the  derivation  of  Gnostic  ideas 
from  Egyptian  speculative  schools;  and  indeed 
Reitzenstein  did  derive  a  fair  portion  of  Gnostic 
views  from  Egyptian  syncretism.  And  yet  those 
investigators  might  prove  to  be  in  the  right  who 
refer  the  origin  of  Gnosticism  to  the  speculations  of 
Babylonian  or  2^roastrian  priests.  Bousset,  taking 
for  his  guide  some  data  supplied  by  Anz,  has  lately 
shown  that  the  chief  Gnostic  problems  are  best  ex- 
plained by  those  Oriental  conceptions  (the  seven 
and  the  meUr;  the  mother  and  the  unknown  father; 
dualism;  the  first  man;  elements  and  substance; 
form  of  the  redeemer;  mysteries).  In  all  the  Gnos- 
tic systems  he  saw  branches  of  a  common  tree 
whose  roots  deeply  penetrated  the  syncretistic  soil 
of  the  dying  antique  religion.  And  however  it  might 
be  in  particular  instances,  in  general  he  judged  cor- 
rectly when  he  said;  "  Gnosis  is  not  a  phenomenon 
that  presses  forward;  it  is  rather  backward  and 
stationary,  a  reaction  of  antique  syncretism  against 
the  rising  universal  religion  of  Christianity  "  (W. 
Bousset,  Hauplprobleme  der  GnosiSj  p.  7,  GOttin- 
gen,  1907).    The  doctors  of  the  Church  were  right 
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in  resisting  with  all  their  might  these  tendencies 
among  their  congr^ations,  even  if  they  did  not 
always  use  the  right  remedies. 

[The  Gnostics  may  be  divided  into:  the  Judaizing 
Gnostics;  the  Anti-Judaistic  Gnostics;  the  Gnos- 
ticizing  pagans;  the  Ophites;  and  later  the  Man- 
icheans  and  New  Manicheans.  The  chief  among  the 
Judaizers  were  the  followers  of  Basilides  (q.v.)y  of 
Valentinus  (q.v.),  of  Cerinthus  (q.v.),  and  of  Bar- 
desanes  (q.v.).  The  greatest  leaders  of  the  Anti- 
Judaizers  were  Satuminus  (q.v.),  Cerdo  (q.v.),  and 
Marcion  (q.v.).  One  curious  sect  of  them  were  the 
Archontici  described  by  Epiphanius  {Hear,,  xl.). 
Their  founder  was  a  hermit  of  Palestine,  named 
Peter,  but  their  principal  seat  was  in  Armenia. 
According  to  their  sacred  books  there  were  seven 
heavens  each  with  an  archon  or  ruler,  whence  came 
their  name;  there  was  also  an  eighth  heaven  where 
dwelt  the  "  mother  of  light."  The  ruler  of  the 
seventh  heaven  was  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
Devil  was  his  son.  They  rejected  baptism  but 
anointed  the  dying  with  oil  and  water  to  protect 
them  from  the  archons  of  the  lower  heavens.  See 
also  DocETisM.  Among  the  Gnosticizing  pagans 
were  the  Borborites  or  Borborians  (dirt-eaters,  from 
Gk.  horboro8f  mud).    See  also  the  articles  on  Car- 

POCRATB8  AND  THX  CaRPOCRATIANS,  SiMON  MaGUS, 
ANTITACTiB,    PrODICIANS,    NiCOEJklTANS,    OpHITEB, 

and  Cainites.  For  an  account  of  the  later  develop- 
ments of  Gnosticism  see  Encratites,  Mand.£an8, 
Manicheans   and  New  Manicheans.] 

The  Gnostic  writings  were  of  all  kinds:  Gospels 
(of  Eve,  Mary,  Jude,  Thomas,  Philip,  etc.);  Apoc- 
alypses (of  Adam,  Abraham,  Nico- 
3.  Sources,  theus,  Zoroaster,  etc.);  Acts  (of  Peter, 
John,  Thomas,  Andrew,  and  Matthew); 
hymns  (Naasseni,  Bardesanes,  ''Books  of  JeH"); 
odes  (Basilides);  psalms  (Valentinus,  Bardesanes, 
Marcionites) ;  and  homilies  (Valentinus).  Then, 
too,  the  Gnostics  had  their  theological  literature; 
dogmatic  and  philosophic  treatises  (Isidore,  Valen- 
tinus, Tht^otus,  Bardesanes,  Marcion);  critical 
investigations  (Ptolemsus,  Apelles);  commentaries 
on  sacred  writings  and  prophetic  revelations  (Basil- 
ides, Heracleon,  Isidore);  mystery  books  (PistM- 
Sophia,  "  Books  of  Jed,"  etc.).  Of  all  these  books, 
only  a  f^w  have  been  preserved;  but  enough  to 
apply  a  check  to  the  heresy  refutations  (see  below), 
and  to  give  an  insight  into  the  Gnostic  beliefs  and 
ideas.  Preserved  intact  are:  (1)  The  letter  of  the 
Valentinian  Ptolemaeus  (see  Valentinus)  to  Flora 
(Greek  text  edited  by  A.  Hamack  in  H.  Lietzmann's 
KleineTexte,No,  9,  Bonn,  1904);  (2)  PtatiaSophia, 
the  two  '^  Books  of  Je<l,"  and  a  Gnostic  work  of 
unknown  origin,  in  Coptic  (ed.  C.  Schmidt,  Leipsic, 
1905;  see  Ophites);  there  is  an  Eng.  transl.,  Pistia 
Sophia.  A  Gnostic  Qospd  (with  Eatrads  from  the 
Books  of  the  Saviour  appended).  Originally  trans- 
lated from  Greek  into  Coptic  and  now  for  the  first 
time  Englished  from  SchtDortze's  Latin  Version  of 
the  only  known  Coptic  MS.  and  checked  by  Amdi- 
neau^s  French  Version^  vrith  an  Introduction  by  G.  R. 
S.  Mead  (London,  1896) ;  (3)  three  Gnostic  writings 
of  the  second  century:  "  Gospel  according  to  Mary," 
"  Wisdom  of  Jesus  CJhrist,"  "  Acts  of  Peter,"  in 
Coptic  (not  yet  published.    The  "  Gospel  of  Mary  " 


is  the  source  which  Ireneus  used  for  hia  aeeount  d 
the  Barbelo-Gnostics:  cf.  C.  Schmidt,  in  PkQatms 
fur  Kleinert,  Berlin,  1907).  There  are  also  pns 
served  many  fragments,  eq^ecially  in  CSement  aai 
Origen,  which  afiford  much  information  about  fia- 
silides  and  Isidore,  Valentinus  and  HeradeQii,  s» 
also  about  the  Valentinians  of  the  Oriental  scfaod 
(the  so-called  Exeerpta  TheodotC).  BardeBanes  has 
quite  a  different  aspect  when  he  is  seen  not  only  bj 
the  light  of  the  polemics  of  Ephraim,  but  alao  bj 
that  of  his  own  ideas,  as  shown  by  one  of  his  pupife, 
in  the  *'  Book  of  the  Laws  of  the  Lands  "  {SpicHe^ 
gium  Syriaeum,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  English,  ed. 
Cureton,  London,  1855).  Again  enough  is  knovx. 
of  Marcion  and  Apelles  for  a  dear  oonoeptioD  of 
their  work. 

The  polemics  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  against 
heretics  are,  at  best,  but  a  secondary  source,  snd 
that  strongly  colored  by  both  defective  knowledge 
and  personal  Hi-will;  although  still  a  valuable 
source  of  our  acquaintance  with  GnosticiBDi.  Un- 
fortunately the  earliest  writings  of  this  kind  (bj 
Agrippa,  (Castor,  Justin,  Rhodon,  Philip  of  Gortyna, 
Modestus,  Hegesippus;  see  the  separate  articles) 
have  been  lost.  In  all  probability,  however^  the? 
substance  was  incorporated  into  extant  writings  oo 
heresies  by  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  HippolytuB,  Epi- 
phanius, Theodoret  of  Qyrrhus,  into  the  so-called 
**  Catalogues  of  Heretics  "  of  the  pseudo-Tertullian 
and  are  treated  in  the  works  of  Philastrius,  Augus- 
tine, Prsedestinatus,  etc.  There  is  also  a  pagan 
tract  on  the  subject:  the  discourse  of  Kotinus^  Adt. 
gnosticoe  (Enneadj  ii.  9). 

The  chief  defect  in  all  these  expositions  and  r^u- 
tations  is  the  impossibility  of  adapting  oneself  to 
the  opponent's  platform;  the  eager- 
4.  A  Rtlig-  ness  to  impute  to  him  motives  and  in- 
ion,  not  a  tentions  such  as  he  either  has  not  at 
Philosophy,  all,  or  at  least  does  not  hold  and  pursue 
in  the  manner  charged  against  Iudl 
The  combaters  of  the  heretics  seem  to  maintaio 
again  and  again  that  the  speculative  utterance  of 
the  Gnostics  are  merely  philosophical,  not  religious; 
merely  cosmological,  not  soteriological.  This  view 
is  false.  In  the  sense  of  the  Gnostics,  gnosis  is 
religion;  knowledge  is  redemption:  to  know,  that 
is  to  be  redeemed,  is  possible  only  for  the  ^iritual 
man  who  has  come  from  heaven  and  is  prepared 
for  eternity.  Hence  Gnostics  and  spiritual  men 
become  synonymous  terms,  and  gnosis  is  the  gift 
of  grace  which  is  imparted  to  the  spiritual  man  in 
his  very  cradle  and  develops  with  his  growth,  re- 
solving the  riddles  that  surround  him.  "  We  are 
freed  by  the  knowledge  of  these  things:  who  we 
were,  what  we  have  become;  where  we  were,  and 
whither  we  were  brought;  whither  we  hasten  and 
whence  we  were  delivered;  what  birth  is,  and  what 
regeneration"  {MPG,  ix.  696).  The  means  of 
solving  these  questions  varied,  in  each  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  spiritual  elevation  of  the  questioner: 
dualistic  and  pantheistic,  mythological  and  pagan. 
Oriental  and  Hellenistic,  mystical  and  profoundly 
thoughtful,  speculations  contributed  their  several 
strands  to  the  composite  fabric.  Yet  even  in  so 
abstruse  a  product  as  the  philoac^hy  of  the  Bo«>ks  of 
Jed,  ledemption  is  still  brought  back  to  the  divine 
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revelation  as  manifested  in  Christ.  Now  the  surest 
sign  that  this  gnosis  was  a  matter  of  religion  and 
not  of  philosophy  was  the  fact  that  its  advocates 
made  efforts  to  form  associations;  although  it  was 
not  always  clear  where  the  school  stopped  and  the 
church  began,  nor  were  Gnostics  like  Valentinus  to 
be  classed  with  the  Oriental  sectaries  included  under 
the  designation  of  Ophites  (q.v.),  with  whom  oi^ 
ganisation  on  a  mystic  basis  can  be  shown  most 
distinctly.  Still,  not  among  these  alone,  but  rather 
almost  everjrwhere  in  Gnostic  communities,  mystic 
consecrations  and  83rmbolic  rites  of  the  utmost 
variety  were  customary  alike  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  religious  services:  such  as  induction  into 
the  bridal  chamber,  branding  the  right  ear,  bap- 
tism with  water,  fire,  and  spirit,  anointing,  cele- 
bration of  communion,  unction  of  the  dying,  and 
so  on.  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  religious 
way  to  salvation  is  also  accompanied  by  the  moral 
way.  The  spiritual  man  either  strives  to  suppress 
and  annihilate  that  which  still  fetters  him  to  the 
material,  by  weakening  and  mortifying  his  body; 
or,  thanks  to  his  exalted  state  of  mind  in  the  pos- 
session of  salvation,  he  believes  himself  exempt 
from  accountability  in  respect  to  the  deeds  of  his 
body,  thus  giving  free  course  to  the  sensual  desires, 
since  they  can  not  stain  the  spirit.  In  short,  both 
asceticism  and  libertinism  were  prevalent  among 
Gnostic  sects. 

It  is,  finally,  of  particular  significance  that  the 
heretical  gnosis  too  was  founded  upon  revelation 
authorities,  and  so  emulated  or- 
5.  Reliance  thodox  Christendom.  The  founders 
upon  of  sects  and  the  foremost  oracles  of  the 
Authority.  Spirit  drew  power  and  instruction 
from  direct  converse  with  deity; 
prophecy  stood  in  high  esteem;  great  value  was 
laid  on  tradition:  whereby,  just  as  the  Church  did, 
they  contrived  to  link  themselves  to  primitive 
Christianity.  Basilides  named  Glaukias,  supposedly 
an  interpreter  of  Peter,  as  his  teacher;  Valentinus 
professed  to  have  heard  Theodas,  a  disciple  of  Paul; 
the  Naasseni  referred  to  James,  brother  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  like  manner  they  esteemed  Scripture  tradi- 
tion highly,  although  most  of  the  Christian  Gnos- 
tics saw  the  enemy  of  their  gnosis  in  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  and  consequently  rejected  his  book,  the  Old 
Testament.  Nevertheless  the  dociunents  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  in  so  far  as  they  could  trace  them 
back  to  the  Apostles,  ranked  with  them  as  Holy 
Scripture;  even  though  they  tried  first  to  render 
them  orally  acceptable  by  means  of  dogmatic  inter- 
pretation. Above  all,  however,  they  enriched  sa- 
cred literature  with  their  own  productions  (cf.  3, 
above). 

Then  the  radical  Gnostic  tendency  that  gave 

special  offense  to  the  orthodox  mode  of  thinking 

was  its  dualism  which  was  strongly 

6.  Its      opposed    to    orthodox    Christianity, 

Dualism,  based  on  monism.  This  dualism  was 
plain  in  every  way,  and  may  be  treated 
under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Dualism  in  theol- 
ogy and  cosmology:  for  the  Gnostics  separated  the 
supreme  God  and  the  creator  of  the  world.  So,  too, 
in  the  elaborated  forms  of  gnosis,  the  supreme  God 
was  considered  as  the  God  of  the  new  covenant,  the 


creator  of  the  world  as  the  God  of  the  old  covenant; 
but  in  seeking  to  show  the  highest  honor  to  Chris- 
tianity by  separating  its  God  from  the  God  of  Ju- 
daism, they  thereby  uprooted  Christianity  from  the 
very  soil  in  which  it  had  been  planted  as  a  historic 
religion.  (2)  Dualism  in  Christology :  the  divine  eon, 
sent  from  on  high  to  redeem  the  spiritual  that 
is  in  the  material,  was  Christ,  but  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  this  supermundane  Christ 
and  the  historical  Jesus.  With  the  latter  the  eon 
either  merely  contracted  a  temporary  union  (joined 
him  in  baptism,  but  forsook  him  before  death);  or 
the  Jewish  Jesus  was  only  the  manifestation  of 
the  heavenly  redeemer,  who  was  obliged  to  assume 
a  body  in  order  to  become  visible;  or,  lastly,  the 
entire  visible  apparition  of  the  redeemer,  his  birth, 
life,  and  death,  was  in  semblance  only.  (3)  Dual- 
ism in  anthropology:  men  were  distinguished  as 
spiritual  men,  in  whom  the  divine  portion  to  be 
redeemed  lived  bound  to  the  material  portion;  and 
as  material  men,  who,  having  deteriorated  into 
matter,  were  not  an  object  of  redemption.  There 
were  besides,  in  certain  cases,  the  men  *^  of  soul," 
who  were  destined  to  a  certain  degree  of  blessed- 
ness, and  for  whose  understanding  the  verities  of 
salvation  had  to  be  clothed  in  their  historic  dress. 
(4)  Dualism  in  soteriology:  redemption  was  sep- 
aration of  spirit  from  matter:  a.  beginning  even 
at  present;  hence  there  was  either  mortification 
and  contempt  of  the  material,  by  way  of  asceticism, 
or  else  libertinism,  b.  The  process  became  com- 
plete in  the  future:  hence  there  was  rejection  of 
the  primitive  Christian  hopes  as  to  a  future  life: 
especially  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  Church  did  right  in  opposing  this  dualism 
with  all  possible  vigor.  The  crisis  evoked  by  the 
assaults  of  Gnosticism  was  the  greatest 
7.  The  and  most  momentous  in  its  conse- 
Church  and  quenoes  of  all  the  convulsions  to  which 
Gnosticism.  Christianity  was  exposed  in  the  course 
of  its  growth  in  the  soil  of  antique 
civilization.  Had  Gnosticism  not  been  overcome, 
then  Christianity  had  forfeited  its  peculiar  genius; 
torn  loose  from  its  historic  foundation,  it  would 
have  been  drawn  into  the  general  vortex,  thus  per- 
ishing like  the  religions  of  collapsing  paganism. 
The  danger  .was  especially  serious  in  so  far  as  the 
still  immature  organization  of  the  congregations, 
only  partly  formed  and  insecurely  established  as 
they  were  then,  was  easily  accessible  to  perver- 
sions, and  offered  the  enemy  various  points  for 
attack.  Men  of  might  then  strove  to  strengthen 
this  organization,  by  creating  the  standards  the 
acknowledgment  of  which  was  absolutely  required 
of  every  one  who  would  be  a  Christian;  such  as  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  collection  of  Apostolic  writings, 
the  Apostolic  office.  Like  shrewd  physicians,  too, 
they  did  not  scruple  to  inject  into  the  sick  body 
some  of  the  poison  that  threatened  to' destroy  its 
life,  and  in  fact,  both  in  faith  and  in  manners  and 
customs,  the  ancient  catholic  Church  distinctly 
showed  the  influence  exerted  by  the  vanquished 
syncretism  on  its  successful  conqueror. 

Gnosticism  was  indeed  the  bastard  offspring  of 
genuine,  real  gnosis;  yet  injustice  would  be  done 
if  it  were  forgotten  that  amid  the  well-nigh  inex- 
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tricable  tangle  of  the  most  heterogeneous  tendencies 
and  strivings,  there  lurked  many  a  sublime  inven- 
tion. The  reader  of  the  Books  of  Jed,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  prepared  by  their  introductory  strain  of  beauti- 
ful praise  for  the  living  Jesus  to  be  plimged  afterward 
into  that  ocean  of  barren  formulas  in  magic,  the  bulk 
of  their  contents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  who 
lays  aside  the  Naassenian  Hynm  without  feeling  its 
inward  hold  on  him,  may  well  begin  to  ask  himself, 
does  he  know  what  religion  is  7  Athwart  the  trans- 
parent envelop  of  Valentine's  wonderful  cosmic  poem 
may  be  caught  gleams  of  the  loftiest  and  profound- 
est  ideas  in  a  very  noble  setting.        G.  KrCoer. 

Bibuographt:  For  the  extant  literature  of  the  Gnostios 
consult:  the  edition  of  Irenseus  by  A.  Sticren,  i.  901- 
971.  Leipsic.  1853;  the  Pi$ti8  Sophia,  ed.  M.  G.  Schwartie 
and  J.  H.  Petermann»  Gotha.  1851-53  (Coptic  and 
Latin),  cf.  the  Fr.  tranel.  by  E.  Am^lineau.  Paris, 
1895,  Eng.  transl.,  mentioned  above  in  f  3;  Codex 
Bnunanua,  ed.  C.  Schmidt  in  TU,  vii.  1-2  (1892);  idem, 
in  SBA,  1896.  pp.  839-847;  Hamack,  OeBAickU,  i.  143- 
201;  idem,  Zur  QiMUenkrUik  dsa  OnoHiciamuSt  Leipaio, 
1873.  and  cf.:  G.  Volkmar,  Die  Quellen  der  KeUerge- 
•chidUe  bit  zwn  NicHnum^  Leipeio,  1855;  R.  A.  Lipsius, 
Zur  QudUnkrxtik  de»  Epipkanioe,  Vienna,  1865;  H. 
St&helin,  Die  gno^iadiien  Quellen  Hippolyte^  in  T17,  vi. 
3  (1891);  J.  Kunse,  De  hietorice  gnoeiiciemi  lontibua^ 
Leipsic,  1894. 

On  the  system  in  general  the  fullest  discussion  is  still 
J.  Matter,  Hxal,  criUque  du  gnoeticieme,  3  vols.,  Paris, 
1843-44.  Consult  further:  A.  Neander,  Cfenetiache  Ent- 
wickeluno  der  vomehmaten  ffnoatiacken  SyUeme^  Berlin, 
1818;  idem,  Ckri^ian  Chvrtht  consult  Index;  £.  Burton, 
Hereeiee  of  the  Apoetolic  Aoe,  Oxford,  1829;  J.  A.  Mdhler, 
Der  Ureprung  dee  Onoetidemua,  Tttbingen,  1831;  F.  C. 
Baur,  Die  chriatlidte  Onoeie  oder  die  chrietliihe  RelUnone- 
phUoeophie,  ib.  1835;  R.  Massuet,  in  Stieren's  Jrenauet 
ut  sup.,  ii.  54  sqq.;  R.  A.  lipsius,  Der  GnoeHciamue, 
Leipsic,  1860;  W.  Mdhler,  Cteachichte  der  Koemologie  in 
der  griedtiedien  Kirdie,  Halle,  1860;  E.  Am^lineau.  Ee- 
aai  eur  le  gnoeticiame  igyjMen,  Paris,  1866;  T.  Mansel, 
The  Onoetic  Hereeiee  of  Ote  Firat  and  Second  Centuriea, 
London,  1875;  J.  B.  Idghtfoot,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Colossians,  ib.  1879;  M.  Joel,  Blicke  in  die  Rdioionage- 
achichte,  i.  114-170,  Breslau,  1880;  G.  Koffmane,  Die 
Onoaia  naeh  ihrer  Tendena  und  Organiataion^  ib.  1881; 
A.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ketaergeaehichla  dea  Urduriatentutna, 
Leipsic,  1884;  C.  W.  King.  The  GnoaHea  and  their  Re- 
fnaina,  London,  1887;  A.  Dieterich,  Abraxaa.  Studien 
zur  Religionageadiidite  dea  apOieren  AUertuma,  Leipsic, 
1891;  G.  Anrich,  Daa  avtHke  Myaterienweaen,  G5ttingen, 
1894;  A.  Hamack,  Unteratidiungen  liber  daa  gnoatiache 
BuA  Piatia-Sophia,  in  TU,  vii.  2  (1891);  idem,  Dogma, 
passim,  consult  Index;  H.  Gunkel,  Schopfung  und  Chaoa, 
Gdttingen,  1895;  G.  Wobbermin,  ReligionageadiidUliehe 
Studien  nor  Frage  der  Beeinfluaaung  dea  Urdtriatentuma 
dutch  daa  antike  Myaterienweaen,  Berlin,  1896;  W.  Ans, 
in  TU,  XV,  4  (1897);    M.  Friedl&nder,  Der  vordtrUUiehe 


iadiathe  Gnoatieiamua,  G6ttingen,  1898;  G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
Fragmenta  of  a  Faith  Forgotten;  SketdtM  amomg  tfce 
Onoatica  of  the  firat  two  Centuriea,  London,  1900;  £w  H. 
Schmitt,  Die  Onoaia.  Orundlagen  der  Weiian»ekaiaise 
einer  eeUaren' KuUur,  Jjaipeie,  1903;  E.  Preosefaen,  Zwei 
gnoatiaehe  Hymnen,  Giessen,  1904;  R.  Reitaeastcin. 
Poimandrea,  Leipsic.  1904;  E.  Bischofi,  Im  Beieke  dtr 
Onoaia;  die  my^iaehen  hdvren  dea  jGdiacken  und  ehriai' 
Kchen  Onoatieiamua,  Manddiamua  und  ManiekAiamua  und 
ihr  babykmiach-aairaler  Uraprung,  ib.  1906;  W.  Bouasct. 
Hauptprobteme  der  Onoaia,  Gdttingen,  1907;  E.  Buonaiati, 
LoOnoatidamo,  Rome.  1907;  DCB,ii.  678-687;  KL,  ▼.  765- 
775;  the  literature  under  the  articles  named  in  the  £vst 
paragraph  of  this  article,  the  text-books  and  tapwstiws  oa 
the  church  history  of  the  period,  and  the  works  oa  the  hi^ 
tory  of  dogma. 

GOA,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  A  metropolitaii 
see  in  Portuguese  India,  founded  in  1534  by  Paul 
III.  The  first  bishop  was  the  Frandacan  Jofto 
Albuquerque,  consecrated  in  1537.  After  the  ex- 
tension of  Christianity  by  the  labors  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  (q.v.),  who  landed  at  Goa  in  1542,  Paul  m. 
raised  the  see  to  metropolitan  rank  in  1557,  aa^gn- 
ing  to  it  as  suffragan  bishoprics  Cochin,  Malaffca, 
and  Macao,  the  last-named  including  the  oversight 
of  the  Chinese  and,  from  1576,  the  Japanese  mis- 
sions. About  1570,.  three-fourths  of  the  200,000 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  Christiana.  Tbe  in- 
creasing conquests  of  the  Dutch  diminished  the 
importance  of  the  city,  and  in  1753,  in  consequence 
of  a  plague,  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  viceroy 
was  removed  to  New  Goa  or  Panjim  (5  m.  to  tbe 
westward),  which  became  the  seat  of  government 
in  1845.  The  ancient  city  is  now  little  but  ruins, 
with  few  inhabitants;  its  most  remarkable  remain- 
ing monuments  are  the  churches,  of  which  that  con- 
taining the  body  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  is  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  all  India. 
The  later  history  of  the  mission  which  was  oooe  so 
flourishing  is  an  unhappy  one.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Portuguese  government,  relying  on  tte 
right  of  patronage  originally  conceded  by  tbe  p<^, 
made  claims  which  could  not  be  admitted,  and  on 
their  rejection  deliberately  oiganized  a  schism  which 
maintained  its  existence  for  over  two  hundred  years, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  not  yet  effaced. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  A.  E.  de  Silva,  Catholic  Chunk  in  /ntfia. 
Bombay,  1886;  C.  Dellon,  Hiat.  of  the  InquiaiOon  at  Goa, 
London.  1748;  ZAfe  of  Biahop  Hartmann,  Calcutta,  1868; 
J.  P.  Kireeh  and  V.  Luksch,  lUuatrierte  OeaAickle  da^ 
katholiachen  Kirehe,  pp.  403,  647.  577,  601.  Munich.  1906; 
KL,  V.  776-780. 
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